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OPIBA-OL&BS  (Fr.  IcrgnetU,  Oer.  th«ater-pertpeetiv).  This  Is  a  double  telescope, 
which  is  used  for  looking  at  objects  that  require  to  be  clearly  seen  rather  than 
greatly  magnified,  such  as  adjoining  scenery  and  buUdlnga,  the  perfivnien  of  a 
theater,  or  opera,  etc.  It  Is  from  its  use  at  an  opera  that  it  derives  its  name.  The  (nwra- 
glass  is  short  and  light,  and  can  be  easily  managed  with  one  hand.  Its  small  magnifying 
power  (from  3  to  8  at  the  most),  and  the  large  amount  of  light  admitted  by  the  ample 
object-glass,  enable  it  to  present  a  bright  and  pleasing  picture,  so  that  the  eye  is  not 
strained  to  make  out  details,  as  in  telescopes  of  greater  power,  which  generally  show  a 
higlily  magnified  but  faint  picture.  It  allows  the  use  of  both  eyes,  which  gives  to  the 
spectator  toe  double  advantage,  not  possessed  by  sinde  telescopes,  of  not  requiring  to 
beep  one  eye  shut,  a  somewhat  unnatural  way  of  losing,  and  of  seeing  things  stand 
out  atereoaoopic^y  as  in  ordinary  vision.  The  opera-glaM  la  in  consequence  ue  moat 
popular  of  telescopes,  and  requires  almost  no  art  in  its  use. 

The  opora-glass  is  the  same  in  principle  as  the  telescope  invented  bv  Qalileo.  It  con- 
sists of  two  lenses,  an  object-lens  and  an  eye-lens.  The  object-lens  is  convex,  and  the 
eye-Iena  concave.  They  are  placed  nearly  at  the  distance  of  the  difference  of  their  focal 
lengths  from  one  another.  Fig.  1  represents  the  action  of  the  telescope ;  o  is  the  object- 
lens,  and  a  the  eye-lens,  and  ae  is  the  axis  of  the  Instrument.  The  objecMens  would 
form  &a  image,  eab,  of  the  object 
looked  at,  at  or  near  its  focus,  out  B 
eye-Ieoa  interrenlng,  converts  the 
light  converging  to  016  to  light 
diverging  apparently  from  an  object 
In  front.  CAB.  To  show  more 
clearly  the  changes  which  the  light 
undergoes,  the  course  of  a  pencil  of 
ra^  proceeding  from  the  top  of  an 
object  Is  traced.  The  ray  pro- 
ceeding from  the  top  of  the  object 
to  the  center  of  the  lens,  0,  makes 
an  angle,  roA.,  with  the  axis.  This 
Is  the  same  aa  the  angle  aob;  and 
either  of  these  angles  gives  half  the  angle  under  which  the  object  1b  seen  to  the  unaided 

3'e.  The  three  estreme  rays,  r,  r,  r,  of  the  pencil  appear  in  the  figure  nearly  parallel, 
though  they  come  from  a  point.  The  object  fs  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
object-glass  or  eye.  so  that  it  is  not  possible  In  so  limited  a  figure  to  show  their  diver- 
gence. Aiter  passing  through  the  obiect-lens,  the  three  rays  proceed  to  the  point  ft,  in 
Hie  image  wUch  the  object-lens  would  form  at  eab,  if  no  eye-lens  were  Uiere.  This 
image,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  is  Inverted,  and  would  be  seen  as  such  if  the  eye  were 
plarad  about  ten  inches  (the  distance  of  distinct  vision)  behind  it.  The  three  rays  In 
question  do  not  reach  the  point  d  in  consequence  of  the  eye-leos  intervening,  and  their 
course  onwards  to  that  point,  after  passing  the  eye-lens,  Is  shown  by  dotted  lines.  The 
actual  course,  after  passing  the  second  lens,  is  shown  again  by  the  full  lines,  r,  r,  r, 
which  to  the  eye  placed  immediately  behind  the  eye-lens,  appear  to  proceed  from  the 
point  B  In  front.  As  the  light  comes  from  B  in  the  aame  direction  as  it  cornea  from 
actual  point  In  the  object,  the  image  is  erect.  What  holds  for  the  point  B,  holda  for 
every  point  in  the  image  and  object.  To  find  the  magnifying  power,  it  Is  necessary  to 
Join  Be  and  O,  and  produce  the  lines  thus  formed  to  &  and  e.  As  the  eye  is  placed  imme- 
diately behind  the  eye-lens,  the  angle  under  which  the  magnified  object  is  seen  is  the 
angle  BeC,  which  Is  equal  to  eeb.  Novr,  the  angle  under  wliicli  tlie  object  itself  is  seen 
at  o  nr  at  e — for  the  slight  diff^nce  has  no  effect  at  the  distance  at  which  objects 
require  to  he  seen  by  a  telescope — is  twice  the  angle  tvA.  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  the 
angle  eeb.  The  ratio  of  the  angle  m6  to  the  angle  eob,  which  is  the  magnifying  power,  la 
eanly  seen  to  be  the  same  as  t&t  of  the  line  oa  to  the  line  ae.  But  oala  the  focal  length 
of  the  obJect-glsH,  and  m  is  the  focal  length  of  the  eye-gUss,  so  that  the  magnifybig 
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power  of  the  Instrument  is  the  number  of  times  the  focal  length  of  the  eye-glass  is  coil 
tained  in  that  of  the  object-glass.  The  longer,  therefore,  the  focal  length  oi  the  object- 
lens,  or  the  shorter  the  focal  length  of  the  eve-lena,  the  greater  the  magnifying  power. 
This  may  be  practically  expressed  thus:  the  flatter  theo^ecMena,  and  ue  hollower  tlie 
eye-lens,  the  more  are  objects  magnified  by  the  glass.  The  magnifying  power  may  b« 
found  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  looking  at  an  object  with  one  eye  through  the  tube 
and  the  other  eye  unaided,  and  so  handling  the  glass  that  the  magnitled  image  seen  by  the 
one  eye  is  superposed  on  the  object  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  when  a  comparison  of  theit 
relative  sizes  can  be  easily  made.  For  great  magnification,  the  instrument  requires  to  hG 
greatly  lengthened — a  condition  inconsistent  with  its  use  as  an  opera-glass.  Id  addition, 
a  high  nuwnifying  power  is  attended  with  the  disadvantage  that  the  field  of  view,  or 
amount  of  ob|ect  or  objects  seen,  becomes  too  limited.  On  screwing  out  the  instrument, 
it  will  be  seen  that  objects  increase  In  uze  as  the  instrument  is  lengthened,  but  that  the 
pictare  becomes  mora  and  more  limited,  showing  tliat  a  large  power  and  a  large  field  are 
mcompatible.  The  opera-glass  need  not  be  set  to  the  same  precise  point  aa  is  necessary 
with  ordinary  terrestrial  telescopes,  as  the  lengthening  or  shortenic^  of  the  instrument 
does  not  produce  so  decided  an  ^ect  on  the  divergence  of  the  light;  the  change  of 
divergence,  caused  by  screwing  the  opera-glass  out  or  in,  is  so  slight  as  not  mudi  to 
overstep  the  power  of  adjustment  of  the  eye,  so  that  an  object  does  not  lose  all  its  dis- 
tinctnees  at  any  point  wimin  the  range  of  the  instrument.  There  is,  however,  a  par- 
ticular point  at  which  an  object  at  a  certain  distance  is  best  seen. 

The  two  telescopes  are  identical  ia  construction,  and  are  placed  parallel  to  each  other. 
The  blending  of  the  two  images  is  easily  effected  by  the  tyes,  as  in  ordinary  vision. 
Opera-glasses  have  now  come  mto  such  demand,  that  they  form  an  important  article  of 
manufacture,  of  which  Paris  is  the  great  seat..  So  largely  and  cheaply  are  they  pro- 
duced in  Paris  tliat  it  lias  nearly  a  monopoly  of  the  trade.  They  may  be  had  from  #3.60 
to  $80  or  985.  The  ciieapest  opera-glasses  consist  of  single  lenses,  those  of  the  better 
class  have  compound  achromatic  lens.  A  very  ordinary  constniction  for  a  medium 
price  is  to  have  an  achromatic  object-lens,  consistiug  of  two  lenses  and  a  single  eye- 
lens.  In  the  finest  class  of  openuglassea,  which  are  called  feld-fflasses,  hoXh  eye-leusea 
and  object-lenses  are  achromatic.  PlOssI's  celebrated  field-glasses  (Qer.  feldatewer)  have 
twelve  lenses,  each  object>lens  and  eye-lens  being  composed  of  three  separate  lenses. 

OFZB'OULim  (Lai.  a  lid),  a  term  used  in  botany  chiefiy  to  designate  the  lid  or  cover- 
ing of  the  moutli  'of  the  urn  or  capsule  {tJieai)  wbicli  contains  the  spores  of  mosses. 
Before  the  ripening  of  the  spores,  the  operculum  is  generally  concealed  by  the  calyjAra; 
but  after  the  calyptra  has  been  thrown  off,  the  operculum  itself  also  generally  falls 
off,  leaving  the  peristome  visible,  and  the  mouth  of  the  urn  open.  In  some  cases  the 
operculum  does  not  fall  off,  and  the  urn  opens  by  valves. 

In  zoology,  the  term  operculum  is  chiefly  employed  to  denote  the  covering  which 
many  gasteropod  molluBks  form  for  the  mouth  of  their  shell.  It  is  attached  to  me  back 
of  the  foot  of  the  mollusk.  In  some  it  ia  calcareous,  forming  a  shelly  plate ;  In  some  it  ia 
horny;  whilst  ansteropods  very  nearly  allied  to  those  whidn  possess  ft,  ere  destitute  of 
it  altogether.  The  operculum  iucreaaea  in  various  ways,  so  as  to  present  in  different 
genera  great  diversity  of  atnicture,  concentric,  spiral,  unguicutate,  etc. 

OPHIOXFH'AXtrB,  a  genus  of  fishes,  of  thcfamily  aRn&ufttoCq.v.),  Bomettmes regarded 
as  constituting  a  distinct  family  ophieephalida,  because  there  is  a  mere  cavity  for  retain- 
ing water  to  supply  the  gills,  and  no  pharyngeal  Inminffi.  and  because  of  the  long  eel- 
like form  and  the  flattened  head,  which  is  covered  with  large  scales.  Some  of  them  are 
common  in  the  fresh  waters  of  the  East  Indies,  are  often  found  among  wet  grass,  often 
travel  from  one  pool  to  another,  and  are  capable  of  subsisting  for  a  long  time  in  half- 
dried  mud,  descending  into  it  when  the  pools  dry  up.  The  Cora-mota  or  Gachua  of 
India  (O.  gcu^ua)  ia  much  used  for  food  by  the  natives,  although  generally  rejected  by 
Buropeana  on  account  of  its  very  anake-Iike  appearance.  It  is  very  tenacious  of  life, 
and  is  not  only  brought  to  the  Indian  markets  alive,  but  Is  cut  to  pieces  whilst  still  liv- 
ing for  the  convenience  of  buyers. 

OPHICLEXDE  (Or.  op^,  serpent,  and  Ideifi.  key),  a  musical  wind-instrument  of  brass 
or  copper,  invented  to  supersede  the  serpent  (q.v.)  in  the  orchestra  and  military  bends. 

It  consists  of  a  conical  tube,  terminating  in  a  boll  like  that  of  the  horn,  with  a  mouth- 
piece  similar  to  that  of  the  serpent,  and  ten  ventages  or  holes,  all  stopped  by  keys  like 
those  of  the  basson,  but  of  l.irtrer  size.  Opbicleiiles  are  of  two  kinils,  the  bass  and  the 
alto.  The  bass  ophicleide  offers  great  resources  for  maintaining  the  low  part  of  masses 
of  harmony.  Music  for  it  is  written  in  the  bass  clef,  and  the  compass  of  the  instrument 
is  from  B,  the  third  space  below  the  bass  staff  to  C.  the  fifth  adiied  space  above  it, 
including  all  the  intervening  chromatic  intervals.  The  alto  ophicleide  is  an  instrument 
of  very  inferior  quality,  and  less  use<l.  Its  compass  ia  also  three  octaves  and  one  note. 
The  music  for  it  in  written  in  the  treble  cleff,  and  an  octave  higher  than  it  is  played. 
Double  bass  or  monster  ophicleidcs  have  sometimes  been  used  in  large  orchestras, 
but  the  amount  of  breath  which  la  required  to  play  them  has  preventea  their  coming 
into  general  use. 

OFHIDZA.   See  Sebfents. 
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OfUlOdLOnSB,  a  saborder  of  jOiIem  or  fems  (q.v.),  conslBtingof  afew rather  elegant 
HtUe  plants  with  an  erect  or  pendulous  stem,  which  has  a  cavity  instead  of  pith,  leaves 
with  netted  veins,  and  the  Bpore-cases  {thaea)  collected  into  a  spike  formed  at  the 
edges  of  an  altered  leaf,  two-valved,  and  without  any  trace  of  an  elastic  ring.  They  are 
found  in  warm  and  temperate  countries,  but  abound  most  of  all  In  the  islands  of  tropi- 
cal Aaia.    Several  species  are  American,    tiee  illus.,  Ltcopodiace^,  vol.  IX- 

OTHlK,  a  region  frequently  mentioned  in  tlie  Old  Testament,  and  from  which  the 
Bhipe  of  Solomon,  fitted  out  in  the  harbore  of  Edom,  brought  gold,  precious  stones, 
samlal-wood,  etc.  The  voyage  occupied  three  years.  Where  O^ir  was  eituated  has 
been  a  much,  in  fact,  a  superaoously  disputed  question.  It  was  probably  either  on  tbe 
e.  coast  of  Afkica  abont  Bofala,  or  in  Arabia,  or  in  India,  but  in  which  of  the  throe 
countries  is  doubtful.  Huet,  Bruce  (the  traveler),  tbe  historian  Robertson,  H,  Quatre- 
mkn,  etc.,  are  in  favor  of  Africa;  Michaelis,  NiebQhr  (the  traveler),  Gosellin,  Vincent, 
Winer,  FOrst,  Knobel,  Porster,  Crawfurd,  and  Kalisch,  of  Arabia;  Vitringa,  Reland, 
Lassen,  Bitter,  Bertheau,  and  Ewald,  of  India.  Josephus,  however,  it  should  be  said, 
I^aced  Ophir  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  his  very  respectable  opinion  has  been 
adopted  by  sir  J.  Emerson  Tennent  in  his  work  on  Ceylon.  For  a  complete  discussion 
of  the  point,  see  Karl  Hitter's  Erdkunde  (vol.  xiv.  1848),  80  octavo  paces  of  which  are 
devoted  to  Ophir. 

OFHIB,  called  Inr  the  Malays,  Gunong  PaHunan,  a  volcanic  mountain  in  tbe  higfa- 
Juids  of  Fadui^  iaumd  of  Sunutra,  Ilea  in  0'  4'  58'  n.  lat,  and  99'  56'  Oi  long. ;  the 
peak  called  Konncbl  or  Indrapnra  attains  the  height  of  12,100  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
western  peak  is  called  Pasaman.  The  numerous  inhabitants  have  cleared  off  forest  and 
brought  under  cultivation  large  tracts  of  land  on  the  slopes  of  Ophir,  and  its  base  is 
studded  with  villues.  The  Ophir  districts  are  most  beautifol,  and  the  lofty  waterfalls, 
contrasting  with  me  bright-greexi  foliage  of  the  mountain,  highly  picturesque. 

OFEXnrBVS.   See  Shakb-ebl. 

OPHITES  (Gr.  ophitai,  "  sen>ent-brethren,"  from  opAji,  a  serpent),  a  sect  of  gnostics 
(q.T.),  who  while  they  shared  tiie  general  belief  of  dualism,  the  conflict  of  matter  and 

Siirit,  the  emanations,  the  demiurges,  and  other  notions  common  to  the  many  sub- 
ivisioDB  of  this  extraordinary  school,  were  distinguished  from  all  by  their  peculiar 
doctrine  and  worship  connected  with  their  oj^is  or  serpent  Tbe  ophites,  like  most  other 
gnostics,  regardoi  the  demiurgos.  or  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  great  abhor- 
rence, but  uey  pursued  this  notion  into  a  very  curious  development.  Regarding  the 
emancipation  of  man  from  the  power  and  control  of  the  demiurgos  as  a  most  important 
end,  tney  considered  the  serpent  who  tempted  Eve,  and  introduced  into  the  world 
"knowledge  and  revolt  against  Jehovah,  to  have  been  the  great  benefactor  of  the 
human  race.  Hence  their  worship  of  the  serpent.  Some  of  the  details  of  their  system 
were  very  strange.  Wo  may  instance  their  singular  attempt  to  engraft  "  ophism"  on 
Christianfty;  their  seeking,  as  It  were,  to  impart  to  the  Christian  eucharist  an  ophite 
diaracter,  by  causing  the  bread  designed  for  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  to  be  Ueked  by  a  ser- 
pent, which  was  kept  in  a  cave  for  the  purpose,  and  which  the  communicants  kissed 
after  receiving  tbe  eucharist  (Epiph.  Hot.  87,  s.  6).  Our  information,  however,  regard- 
ing them  is  very  meager,  and  comes  chiefly  from  ant^nistic  sources.  The  ophites 
originated  in  !^ypt,  probably  from  some  relation  to  the  Egyptian  serpent-worship,  and 

?>read  thence  into  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  Offshoots  of  this  sect  are  the  Cainltes.  See 
aiH  and  SBTHirES:  Sbbfbnt  Wobbhif. 

OFHnnun.   See  Star-Fibh. 

OfBBTDEX,  a  tribe  of  orchidaceouB  plants,  having  the  granular  pollen  united  in  two 
pollinia  by  an  elastic  tiflsue  or  axis,  and  attacbed'to  a  gland  or  rlsdd  disk ;  anther  ter- 
minal, usually  erect,  persistent,  with  two  separate,  perfect  cells  ;  terrestrial  plants,  with 
tuberous  or  fleshy  fibrous  rooU;  inhabitants  of  all  temperate  and  sub-tropical  regions 
(Central  and  Southern  Europe  and  South  Africa),  but  scarce  in  the  tropics.  There  are 
tome  17  cultivated  genera,  of  which  Orchids  and  Habenaria  are  represented  in  the  U.  8, 

OFETEAL'KIA  (derived  from  the  Greek  word  opJUhdtmoB,  the  eye)  was  originally 
And  still  issometinies  used  to  denote  inflammation  of  the  ^e  ^eralljf,  but  it  is  at  the 
present  time  usually  restricted  to  designate  inflammatory  affections  of  the  mucous  coat 
of  the  eye,  termed  the  conjunctiva. 

There  are  several  important  and  distinct  varieties  of  ophthalmia  (m  the  restricted 
sense  of  the  word)  which  require  special  notice. 

Catarrhal  OjAOudmia. — Its  leading  symptoms  are  redness  of  the  surface  of  the  eye 
(the  re<dbiess  being  superficial,  of  a  bright  scarlet  color,  and  usually  diffused  in  patches), 
sensations  of  uneasiness,  stiffness  and  dryness,  with  slight  pain,  ^ecially  when  .the  eye 
is  exposed  to  the  light;  an  increased  disr-liarge,  not  of  tears,  except  at  the  beginning  of 
the  attack,  but  of  mucus,  which  at  first  is  thin,  but  soon  becomes  opaque,  yellow,  and 
thicker;  pus  (or  matter,  as  it  is  popularly  termed)  being  seen  at  the  comer  oi  the  eye,  or 
between  the  eyelashes  .along  the  e(^es  of  the  lids,  which  It  elues  together  during  the 
ntgbt  The  msease  results  in  most  cases  from  exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  and  is  very 
apt  to  be  en^ted  \fj  exposure  to  a  draught  of  air,  especially  during  sleep.    It  is  i>opu- 
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larly  known  as  a  eold  or  a  blight  in  the  eye.  With  regard  to  treatment,  the  patient  should 
renuiin  in  rooms  of  a  uniform  temperature,  and  should  at  once  take  about  five  grains  of 
calomel,  followed  by  a  Uack  draugbL  The  eye  should  be  frequently  bathed  wiUi  poi^ 
decoction,  lukewarm  or  cold  as  the  patient  prefers.  If  the  ufection  does  not  reauly 
yield  to  these  measures,  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (four  grains  of  the  nitrate 
to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water)  should  be  let  fall  into  the  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  It 
usually  causes  a  smarting  sensatioa  for  about  ten  minutes,  after  which  the  eye  feels 
much  easier  than  it  did  t^ore  the  drop  was  applied.  The  adhesion  of  the  eyelids  in  the 
morning  may  be  avoided  by  smearing  their  edges  at  bedtime  with  a  little  epermaceti 
ointment. 

FurtUeat  ophthalmia  differs  from  6itarrlial  ophthalmia  m  the  severitT  of  its  symptoms, 
and  in  its  ezcititig  causes.  It  is  a  violent  form  of  inflammation  of  tne  oonjuncbTO;  is 
accompanied  wiu  a  UUck  purulent  dischaige  on  the  first  or  second  day  of  its  com- 
mencement, and  is  very  apt  to  occasion  loss  if  vision.  There  are  three  remarkable 
vwietles  of  this  affection,  called  respectively  (1)  purulent  ophthalmia  of  adults,  or 
Egyptian  ophthalmia,  or  contagious  ophthalmia;  (3)  gonorrheal  ophthalmia;  and  (8)  puru- 
lent ophthumla  of  newly-born  children.  (1)  PuruierU  ophthalmia  of  aduUi  beffins  with 
the  same  symptoms  aa  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  but  in  a  very  exaggerated  form.  The  con- 
junettva  r^>ial7  becomes  intensely  red,  and  soon  appears  nusea  from  the  sclerotic  by 
the  effusion  of  serum  between  them,  projecting  aroimd  the  cornea,  which  remains  buried, 
as  it  were,  in  a  pit.  Similar  effusion  takes  place  beneath  tiie  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  eydids,*  causing  them  to  project  forwards  in  large  livid  convex  masses,  which  often 
entirely  conceal  the  globe  of  the  eye.  These  symptoms  are  accompanied  by  severe  burn- 
ing pain,  great  headache,  fever,  and  prostration.  When  the  disease  is  unchecked,  it  is 
liable  to  produce  ulceration  or  sloughing  of  the  contea,  with  the  escape  of  the  aqueous 
humor  and  protrusion  of  the  iris;  and  even  when  these  results  do  not  follow,  vision  is 
often  destroyed  by  permanent  opacity  of  the  cornea.  It  is  a  common  disease  in  India, 
Persia,  and  ^ypt;  and  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  imported  from  the  last  named 
country  into  ^gland  by  our  troops  in  the  banning  of  the  present  century,  it  got  the 
name  ot  Egyptiiui  ophthalmia.  Some  idea  of  its  prevalence  and  of  its  danger  may  be 
formed  from  the  facts  (1)  that  two-thirds  of  the  French  army  in  Egypt  were  labtniog 
under  it  at  the  same  time,  and  (3)  that  in  the  military  hospitals  at  Chelsea  and  Kilmaln- 
ham  there  were,  in  Dec.,  1810,  no  fewer  than  2,817  soldiers  who  had  lost  the  sight  of 
both  eyes  from  this  disease.  Until  after  the  war  in  Egypt,  the  disease  was  unknown  in 
Europe.  Since  that  time  it  has  not  unfreqnentiy  broken  out  in  this  country— not  only 
among  troops,  but  In  schools,  aaylunis,  eta  The  disease  is  unquestionably  contagious, 
but  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  it  often  arises,  iodependently  of  cont^on. 
from  severe  catarrhal  ophthalmia  under  uufavorable  atmospheric  and  other  conditions; 
and  that  having  so  originated,  it  possesses  contagious  properties.  Oonorrheal  ophthalmia 
arises  from  the  application  of  gonorrlieal  discharge  or  matter  to  the  surface  of  the  eye; 
and  hence  is  most  common  in  persons  suffering  from  the  disease  from  which  this  variety 
obtains  its  specific  name.  It  is,  moreover,  not  unfrequeatly  occasioned  by  the  common 
but  disgusting  practice  adopted  by  the  poorer  classes,  of  bathing  the  eyes  In  human 
urine,  under  the  idea  that  by  tliia  procedure  they  strensthen  the  ta^X  In  its  qrmptoms, 
it  is  almost  Identical  wiUi  ordinary  purulent  ophthahnia.  The  purulent  oph&almia  qf 
children  usually  begins  to  appear  about  the  thira  day  after  birth.  It  is  a  very  common 
affection,  and  its  importance  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  until  it  has  made  considerable  pro- 
gress. If  the  edges  of  the  lids  appear  red  and  glued  together,  and  if  the  eye,  when  the 
uds  are  separatecC  shows  redness  and  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  which.  If  not  checked,  progresses  in  much  the  same  way  as  in 
adults.  It  is,  however,  much  more  amenable  to  treatment,  and  with  proper  care  the 
sense  of  sight  is  seldom  impaired,  provided  the  disease  has  not  extended  to  the  cornea 
before  medical  aid  is  sought.  Of  the  treatment  of  purulent  ophthalmia  in  these  various 
forms,  we  shall  say  nothing  more  than  that  it  must  be  left  exclusively  to  the  medical 
practitioner,  whose  advice  should  be  sought  as  soon  aa  there  is  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  the  nature  of  the  case. 

There  is  one  more  form  of  this  disease  which  is  of  very  common  occurence,  and  has 
received  the  various  names  of  ttrumous  (or  terofviout),  pmtular,  and  phlyctenular 
tphthalmia.  It  is  intimately  connected  with  the  scrofulous  constitution,  and  is  most  pre- 
Talent  in  children  from  4  to  10  or  twelve  years  of  age.  The  most  prominent  ^mptom 
ia  extreme  intolerance  of  light,  the  lids  being  kept  spasmodically  closed.  When  they  are 
forcibly  separated,  a  slight  vascularity,  usually  stopping  at  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  is 
observed,  and  at  or  about  the  line  of  separation  between  tbe  cornea  and  sclerotic  small 
opaqae  pimples  or  pustules  appear.  The  treatment  consists  (1)  in  improving  the  eener^ 
health  by  due  attention  to  the  secretions,  and  the  subsequent  administration  of  tonica 
(such  as  quinia  and  cod-liver  oil),  and  change  of  air;  and  (2)  in  local  applications,  such 
as  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  wine  of  opium,  dropped  into  the  eye,  or  stimulating 
ointments  (such  as  dilute  citrine  ointment)  smeared  over  the  edges  of  the  lids  at  bedtime. 
This  form  of  disease,  being  dependent  on  constitutional  causes,  is  often  very  obstinate, 
and  is  always  liable  to  recur.  It  is  not  nnf  requcntly  attended  witii  the  annoying  com- 
plication of  a  skin  disease,  known  as  erutta  laetea,  on  the  cheeks,  in  consequence  of  tht 
irritation  caused  by  the  flow  of  scalding  tears.   The  crusts  or  scabs  are  easily  removed 
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by  a  poultice  or  warm  water  dressing  after  which  the  pari  must  be  bathed  by  a  loUon. 
consisting  of  a  dram  of  oxide  of  zinc  in  four  ounces  of  either  pump  or  rose  water. 

OFHTEAIinO  QAMQUQV,  one  of  the  four  cephalic  ganglia  of  the  great  symptk- 
Ihetic  nerve.  It  Is  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  and  situated  at  the  back  part  of  tho 
orbit,  between  the  optic  nerve  and  the  external  rectus  muscle.  It  lies  In  a  quantity  of  loose 
fat  which  makes  its  dissection  somewhat  difficult.  It  has  three  branches  of  communi- 
cation which  enter  its  posterior  border.  The  long  branch  is  derived  from  the  nasal 
brandi  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve  (first  division  of  the  6th  nerve).  The  second  branch,  or 
root,  la  derived  from  a  branch  of  the  third  nerve  supplying  the  inferior  oblique  muscle 
of  the  eyeball.  The  Hard  branch,  or  root,  is  a  slender  filament  from  the  cavernous, 
plexus  of  the  sympathetic.  According  to  Tiedemaun  this  ganglion  receives  a  filan:cnt 
ot  commuDication  from  Meckel's  ganglion  (q.v.).  Its  branches  of  distribution  are  the 
short  ciliary  nerves.  These  are  10  or  12  delicate  filaments  arising  from  the  fore-part  of 
the  ganglion  in  two  bundles.  They  run  forward  with  the  ciliary  arteries,  pierce  the 
sclerotic  coat  at  the  back  part  of  the  globe,  pass  forward  ia  delicate  grooves  on  its  inner 
auiface,  and  are  distributed  to  the  cifiary  muscle  and  the  iris.  It  is  therefore  seen  that 
Uie  ophthalmic  ganglion  la  one  of  the  most  Important  nerve  centers  in  the  whole  body, 
Although  no  larger  than  a  pin's  bead.  The  ciliary  muscle  is  the  muscle  of  accommo- 
dation of  the  eye,  causing  variation  in  the  form  of  the  aqueous  liumor  and  the  crys* 
talline  lens  so  as  to  accommodate  the  focal  length  of  the  eye  to  the  distance  of  objects 
Its  supply  of  nerve  force  to  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  iris  is  also  intimately  connected 
with  the  local  lengtli  of  the  eye-apparatus,  and  its  connections  wiUi  this  part  of  the  eye 
are  of  marveiously  beautiful  character. 

OFHTHALICOL'OOT.   See  Etk  ;  Kts,  DiasASES  of  the. 

0FHTHALX0800FE,  Trb,  is  an  lastrnmeDt  invented  in  1861  for  the  purpose  of 
oamining  the  deep-seated  structures  of  the  eye,  and  for  detecting  disease  in  them.  In 
its  simplest  form,  it  is  merely  a  concave  circular  mirror,  of  about  10  io.  focus,  made  of 
•ilverea  glass  or  polished  steel,  and  having  a  hole  in  the  center;  and  with  it  there  is  sup- 
plied, as  a  separate  piece  of  apparatus,  a  convex  lens  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
with  a  focal  length  of  about  two  and  a  half  inches,  set  in  a  common  eye-glass  frame, 
with  a  handle  8  in.  long.  The  paUent  (his  pupil  having  been  previously  diuted  by  the 
application  of  a  drop  of  solution  of  atropine)  is  made  to  sit  by  a  table  in  a  dark  room, 
inth  a  sliding  argand  lamp  placed  by  the  side  of  his  head,  with  the  flame  on  a  level  with 
the  eye,  from  which  it  is  screened  by  a  little  flat  plate  of  metal  attached  to  the  burner. 
The  following  description  of  the  mode  of  using  the  instrument,  and  of  the  parts  brought 
Into  view  by  it,  is  borrowed  from  the  article  on  this  subject  contributed  by  Mr.  Ilaynea 
Walton  to  the  last  edition  of  Druit's  Surgeon's  Vade  Meeutn:  "The  operator  sits  directly 
in  front,  and  holding  the  instrument  close  to  his  eye,  and  a  little  obliquely  to  catch  the 
light  from  the  lamp,  he  commences,  at  the  distance  of  about  18  in.  from  the  patient,  to 
duect  the  reflection  on  the  eye.  When  this  Is  got,  the  convex  lens  must  be  held  at  a 
distance  of  two  and  a  half  inches  from  the  eye,  and  the  focusing  commenced  by  moving 
it  slowly  backwards  and  forwards.  When  the  light  fairly  enters  the  eye  a  reddish  glare 
appears;  and  as  it  is  focu8ed,an  orange-red  or  orange-yellow  is  seen;  then  tho  blood-vessels 
of  the  retina  come  into  view.  The  retina  itself  presents  a  whitish  aspect,  through  which 
the  choroid  is  more  or  less  discernible.  The  entrance  of  the  •  ptic  nerve  should  now  be 
sought.  The  way  to  discern  It  is  to  make  the  patient  look  -inward.  It  appears  as  a 
white  circular  spot,  in  the  center  of  which  are  the  central  vein  and  artery  of  the  rethia, 
giving  off  tix  or  eight  branches."  This  optic  disc  is  the  most  impratant  nart  to  be 
observed;  but  a  thorough  ophthalmoscopic  examination  will  reveal  structural  aifferences, 
not  only  in  it,  but  In  the  retina,  choroid,  and  vitreous  humor,  and  will  reveal  cataract  in 
its  early  stage.  In  short,  the  ophthalmoscope  is  now  as  essential  in  the  dUgnods  of 
diseases  of  the  deei^«eated  parts  of  the  eye  as  the  stethoscope  Is  in  the  dla^osis  of 
thoracic  diseases. 

OFIE,  Amelia  (Aldbrson),  1769-1858,  b.  England;  second  wife  of  John  Ople,  the 
painter,  whom  she  married  in  1798.  She  bad  already  written  much,  but  had  published 
out  one  novel.  After  her  husband's  death,  she  Uvea  at  her  father's  house  in  Norwich. 
Bhe  wrote  but  little  after  becoming  a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends  in  1^.  Among 
her  works  are  FMer  and  Daughter,  1801;  Pamu,  180i;  Adeline  Mmebraf/,  1804;  The 
Warrior't  Betum  and  Oihgr  Poent,  1808;  l>araatloa  Di^pUsyed,  1838;  and  la^  for  th» 
Dead.  1888. 

OFtB,  John,  a.  b.,  was  k  at  the  village  of  St.  Agnes,  7  m.  from  Truro,  Cornw^l, 
fn  May.  1761.  His  ftUher,  a  master  carpenter,  wished  him  to  follow  the  same  trade,  but 
his  bias  for  art  was  strong;  and  his  attempts  at  portrait-palnting  having  attracted  the 
notice  of  Dr.  Wolcot,  afterward  celebrated  as  Peter  Pindar,  he  had  the  advantage  of  his 
advice  in  the  practice  of  the  art,  and  his  exertions  in  procuring  him  employment.  And 
at  length.  In  1760,  he  was  taken  to  London  by  Dr.  Wolcot;  and  immediately  came  to  be 
■cknowledgsd  by  the  fashionable  world  as  the  "Cornish  Wonder."  This  tide  of  good 
fcHtune  soon  eblied,  but  not  before  Ople  had  realized  a  moderate  competency.  "The  Iose 
of  popular  &Tor,  however,  only  served  to  bring  out  more  strongly  those  points  In  Opie'i 
«hsnctar  on  wldch  his  reputation  m^nly  rests,  viz.,  manly  iDdependaice  and  strong 
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love  of  art.  He  stooped  to  no  device  to  retain  fashionable  patronage,  but  calmly  and 
unremittiagly  entered  on  that  deportmeiit  of  x>aintin^  which,  according  to  the  notiona  of 
his  time,  was  the  only  style  of  high  art,  viz.,  historical  or  scriptural  subjects,  executed 
on  a  large  scale.  His  pencil  was  employed  by  Boydell  in  his  well-jneant  and  magnifloent 
■cheme  to  elevate  British  art;  he  also  painted  a  number  of  works  in  the  illuBtration  of 
Bowyer'a  "Engliah  History,"  Macklin's  "Poets,"  and  "Biblical  Gallery,"  and  otbei 
^milM'  underiakings.  His  pictures  of  the  "Murder  of  James  I.  of  Scotland,"  tlw 
"  Slaughter  of  Kizzio,"  "  Jephthali's  Vow,"  "Presentation  in  the  Temple,"  "Arthur  and 
Hubert,"  "Belisarius  and  Juliet  in  the  Garden,"  are  his  most  noted  works.  Opie  was 
elected  an  associate  of  the  royal  academy  in  1786,  and  academician  in  the  following 
year.  He  devoted  part  of  his  time  to  various  literary  efforts  tending  to  tbe  illustnitioD 
of  art:  these  were  chiefly  the  "life  of  BeynoW  in  Dr.  Wolcot's  edition  of  Pilklng- 
ton's  DMionary  of  PaijUen;  a  letter  in  the  Jforth  Briton,  reiiommending  the  fonnation 
of  a  national  gallery,  reprinted  as  An  Inquiry  into  (he  Bequmte  GvUivaHon  of  the  Mne- 
Art*  in  Britain;  lectures  on  art,  delivered  at  tlie  royal  Institution,  wbkh,  Ifaough  listened; 
to  with  great  attention  by  a  select  and  fashionable  audience,  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
satisfactory  to  himself ,  as  hedeclined  to  continue  them.  When  Fuseli,  on  being  appointed 
keeper,  resigned  the  professorship  of  painting,  Opie  was  appointed  to  that  office;  and 
the  four  lectures  which  he  delivered — he  died  before  completing  the  course — bear  the 
stamp  of  practical  experience  and  shrewd  observation.  Opie  was  twice  married.  He 
obtained  a  divorce  from  his  first  wife;  but  his  second,  well  known  aa  one  of  the  most 
popular  novelists  of  tbe  day,  appreciated  his  high  character,  which  she  set  forth,  after 
his  death,  In  a  memoir  publi^ed  along  with  bislecturea.  He  died  somewhat  suddenly 
in  Ills  bouse,  St.  Bernanl  street.  Oxford  street,  April  9.  1807,  and  was  buried  in  the 
crypt  of  St.  Paul's,  near  the  grave  of  Reynolds. 

OPUT'ICUS,  one  of  the  fabulouB  creatures  known  in  hentldry.with  the  head  and  neck  of 
an  eagle,  the  body  of  a  Hon,  wings,  and  a  short  tail  like  that  of  a  cameL  Such  a  mon- 
ster, with  wings  endorsed  or,  was  tbe  crest  of  the  company  of  barber-surgeons  of 

London. 

OPIHIOH  OF  COinrSEL,  is  the  technical  nnme  for  the  advice  given  by  8  barrister  or 
advocate.  The  attorney  or  solicitor  writes  a  statement  of  facta,  called  ''a  case"  in 
America,  and  "a  memorial"  in  Scotland,  which  ends  by  asking  certain  queries,  and  tho 
answer  written  by  the  counsel  is  his  opinion.  A  counsel  is  not  liable  for  any  damt^es 
caused  by  his  giving  a  wrong  opinion  though  the  result  of  gross  ignorance,  this  being 
one  of  the  privfleges  of  counsel. 

OPITZ,  Martin,  a  famous  German  poet,  was  b.  Dec.  2S,  1507,  at  Bunzlau,  >n  Silesia, 
He  received  an  education  of  the  highest  kind ;  and  after  some  time  spent  at  the  court  of 
tbe  duke  of  Liegnitz,  he  accepted,  in  1622,  an  inviution  by  Bcthleti  Gabor,  prince  of 
Transylvania,  to  teach  philosophy  and  the  Humaniora  at  Weissenburg;  but  disliking 
the  rudeness  of  tlie  counlry,  he  soon  returned  to  llie  court  of  the  duke  of  Liegnitz.  In 
1634,  his  first  poems  were  published,  and  in  the  same  year  his  work  Von  der  deutgchen 
Poeierei,  in  which  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  svstem  of  German  poetics.  In  1625 
be  went  to  Vienna,  where,  on  account  of  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  an  archduke,  he 
received  a  laurel  raown  from  the  Iiands  of  the  emperor,  Ferdinand  II.  In  1626  he 
became  secretary,  although  a  Protestant,  to  the  burggraf  Karl  Hannibal  of  Dolina,  a 
distinguitthed  Roman  Catnolic  and  imperialist,  and  was  employed  in  various  transac- 
tions with  foreign  courts.  In  1629  the  emperor  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  nobility. 
After  the  death  of  the  burggraf  of  Dohna,  in  1688,  he  returned  to  the  courts  of  Liegnitz 
and  Brieg.   About  this  time  he  published  Vesuv,  a  didactic  poem,  and  his  Tiwlgedieht 

Wi^nedrtigkeit  de$  Kriega,  the  best  of  his  poems,  which  were  followed  bv  an  open 
called  Judith,  a  translation  of  the  Aniigone  of  Sophocles,  and  a  translation  of  tne  Psuma, 
In  1638  be  was  appointed  secretary  and  hifltoriographer  to  Lndislaus  IV.  of  Poland. 
But  in  the  midst  of  his  days,  and  when  he  had  attained  to  fome  and  prosperity,  he  was 
cut  off  by  the  plague  at  Danzig.  Aug.  20.  1689.  Opitz  was  more  lionored  by  his  contem- 
poraries than  almost  any  other  poet  ever  was.  German  poetry,  which  had  been  neglected 
and  despised,  I)egan  again  to  be  esteemed  and  cultivated.  The  popularity  of  Opitz  and 
his  relations  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  led  to  the  adoption,  through- 
out the  whole  of  Germany,  of  the  form  given  to  the  German  language  by  Luther,  which 
had  previously  obtained  general  accentance  only  in  the  Protestant  states.  His  poetry  is 
fdiaracterized  by  careful  attention  to  language  and  meter,  and  ^  reflection  rauier  than 
by  brilliant  fancy  or  deep  feeling.  There  are  several  editions  of^his  works,  but  none  is 
quite  complete  (8  vols.,  Bredau,  1690;  S  vols.,  Amst  1646;  and  8  vols.  Frankfort  and 
Leipsic,  1724.) 

OYXm,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  medicines,  is  the  dried  juice  of  the  unripe  cap 
Bulea  of  a  species  of  poppy  (Cj.v.),  pnpaver  nomnifervm,  sometimes  called  the  common 
poppy,  and  sometimes  the  white  poppy,  although  the  latter  name  is  really  appropriate 
only  to  one  of  its  varieties.  Tbe  plant  is  probably  a  native  of  some  of  the  warmer  parts 
of  Asia,  although  it  is  now  common  in  cultivated  and  waste  grounds  throughout  all  the 
s.  and  middle  of  £ur>>pe,  and  is  occasionally  found  in  Britain.  It  is  an  annual,  varring 
in  height  from  1  to  6  ft.,  erect,  branched,  of  a  glaucous  green  color,  with  ovate-oblong 
sessile  leaves,  the  stem  and  leaves  generally  smooth,  the  branches  terminated  large 
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flowers  on  long  stalks,  the  capsules  globose  or  roundlsh-OTate  and  smooth.  There  are 
two  principul  varieties  cultivated  for  the  opium  which  they  yield,  -which  have  been 
regarded  bysorne  botanists  as  distinct  species;  the  one  (papaBeraomniferum)  having  gen- 
erally red  or  violet-colored  flowers,  numerous  flower-stalks  rising  together,  globose  cap- 
sutea  opening  by  a  circle  of  pores  under  the  persistent  stigma,  and  black  seeds;  the  other 
(P.  officinale)  having  white  dowers,  solitary  flower-stalks,  the  capsules  somewhat  ovate, 
the  circle  of  pores  almost  wanting,  the  seeds  white.  The  former  variety  is  generallv 
cultiyated  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  n.  of  India,  the  latter  in  the  plain  of  Bengal, 
where  the  poppy-fields  are  described  by  Dr.  Hooker  as  resembling  green  lakes  studded 
with  while  water-lilies.  The  cultivation  of  the  poppy  for  tlie  sake  of  opium  is  carried 
on  in  many  parts  of  India,  although  the  chief  opium  district  is  a  large  tract  on  the 
Ganges,  about  600  m.  in  length  ana  200  m.  in  breadth,  which  was  divided  by  the  east 
India  company  Into  two  agenaee,  that  of  Behar  and  that  of  Benares,  the  central  factory 
of  the  former  being  at  Patna,  and  that  of  tlie  latter  at  Ghazecpore.  The  poppy  is  also 
extensively  cultivated  for  opium  in  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  Turkey,  in  Hgypt.  and  in 
Persia.  Opium  of  very  good  quality  is  also  produced,  although  not  to  any  considerable 
amount,  in  some  parts  ot  Europe,  and  even  in  Britain.  It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  a 
much  warmer  climate  than  that  of  Britain  is  requisite  for  the  profitable  production  of 
opium,  but  the  chief  fault  of  the  climate  seems  rather  to  he  the  frequency  of  wet 
weather.  Very  flne  stiecimens  of  opium  have  been  produced,  and  the  produce  per  acre 
baa  been  found  amply  remunerative;  but  a  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtuning 
labor  at  a  moderate  rate  for  a  few  days  only  at  a  time,  and  when  the  experiment  is  con- 
ducted ou  a  small  scale,  only  for  a  few  hours  daily.  This  difflculty  was  much  felt  in  an 
experiment,  otherwise  most  successful,  which  was  made  at  Edinburgh;  by  Mr.  Young, 
a  surgeon,  who,  about  the  year  1830,  obtained 56  lbs.  of  opium  from  one  acre  of  poppies, 
and  sold  it  at  36s.  a  lb.  ft  was  of  excellent  qfiality.  His  mode  of  cultivation  was  sim- 
ilar to  that  usual  in  India,  The  seed  being  sown  in  spring  on  a  rich  soil,  the  plants 
were  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  when  they  had  flowered  and  produced  capsules,  incidons 
were  made  iu  the  capsules,  and  the  exuded  juice  collected  as  doscribod  below.  The 
capsules  vary  from  the  size  of  a  ben's  egg  to  that  of  the  fist.  In  India,  the  poppy  flow- 
ers in  the  end  of  January  and  beginning  of  February. 

The  poppy  requires  for  its  profitable  cultivation  a  rich  soil,  and  in  India  is  generally 
sown  in  the  neighborhood  of  villages  where  manure  can  be  easily  obtained.  The  sou 
ou^ht  to  be  fine  and  loose  when  the  seed  is  sown.  Tlie  subsequent  cultivation  coDsista 
chiefly  in  tliinning  and  weeding.  Irrigation  is  practiced.  Mild  moist  weather,  with 
night^ews,  is  deemed  most  favorable  during  the  time  of  the  collection  of  the  opium. 
Very  dry  weather  diminishes  the  flow  of  the  juice,  and  much  rain  is  injurious. 

The  opium  poppy  is  cultivated  for  other  purposes  besides  the  production  of  opium, 
concerning  which  see  Poppt. 

Opium,  as  a  commercial  article,  ia  of  great  importance,  exceeding  indeed  that  of  any 
other  drug  in  use,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  opium  poppy  {papaver  Sffmniftn-um)  in  Brit 
ish  India  forms  a  most  extensive  branch  of  agriculiure,  and  the  collection  and  prepa- 
ration of  the  drug  itself  employs  a  large  numt^r  of  persons  in  the  Pntna,  Malwa,  and 
Benares  districts  of  Bengal.  Indeed,  during  the  whole  existence  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, the  production  of  this  dnx^  was  of  the  first  importance;  its  employment  as  a  habit- 
ual narcotic,  aa  well  as  a  medicine  amongst  all  the  eastern  nation.<4.  demands  an  enor- 
mous supply.  The  seed  is  sown  in  India  in  the  beginning  of  November;  it  flowers  in 
the  end  of  January,  or  a  little  later;  and  in  three  or  four  weeks  after,  the  capsules  or 
poppy-heads  are  about  the  size  of  hens'  eggs,  and  are  ready  for  operating  upon.  When 
this  is  the  case,  the  collectors  each  take  a'little  iron  instrument,  called  a  nushtxtr;  it  is 
made  of  three  or  four  small  plates  of  iron,  narrow  at  one  end  and  wider  at  the  other, 
which  ia  also  notched  like  a  saw;  with  these  instruments  they  wound  each  full-grown 
poppy-head  as  they  make  their  way  through  the  plants  in  the  field.  Tliis  is  always  dona 
early  in  the  morning,  before  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  felt;  during  the  day  the  milky  juice 
of  the  plant  oozes  out,  and  eariy  on  the  following  morning  it  is  collected  by  scraping  it 
off  with  a  kind  of  scoop,  called  a  sittooha,  and  transferred  to  an  eartlien  vessel  called  a 
kurraee,  hanging  at  the  side  of  the  collector.  When  this  is  full,  it  is  carried  home  and 
transferred  to  a  shallow  open  brass  dish,  called  a  thaUee,  and  left  for  a  time  tilted  on  its 
side,  so  that  any  watery  fluid  may  drain  out;  this  watery  fluid  is  called  pusse&tcah,  and 
is  very  detrimental  to  the  opium  unless  removed.  It  now  requires  daily  attendance, 
and  has  to  be  turned  frequently,  so  that  the  air  may  dry  it  equally,  until  it  acquires  a 
tolerable  consistency,  which  requires  three  or  four  weeks;  it  is  then  packed  in  small 
earthen  jars,  and  taken  to  the  godowns,  or  factories;  bure  the  contents  of  each  jar  are 
turned  out  and  carefully  weighed,  tested,  valued,  and  credited  to  the  cultivator.  The 
opium  is  then  thrown  into  vast  vats,  which  hold  the  accumulations  of  whole  districts, 
and  the  mass  being  kneaded,  is  again  taken  out  and  mode  into  balls  or  cakes  for  the 
market. 

This  is  a  very  important  operation,  and  is  conducted  in  long  rooms,  the  workmen 
dtting  in  rows,  cloaely  watched  by  the  overseers  to  insure  the  work  being  carefully  per- 
foim^  Before  each  workman  is  a  tray,  and  within  easy  reach  is  placed  the  tagar,  a  tin 
vessel  for  holding  as  much  opium  as  will  make  three  or  five  balls.  On  the  tray  is  another 
basin  containing  watAr,  and  a  smaller  tray;  on  this  tray  stands  a  brass  cup,  into  which 
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the  ball  or  cake  is  molded,  also  a  supply  of  thiu  layers  of  poppy  petab^  formed  by 
laying  them  out  overli^ping  each  other,  and  pressing  them  upon  one  another;  these  an 
prepared  by  womeu  in  the  poppy-flelds,  and  with  tliese  is  a  cup  filled  with  a  sticky  fluid 
called  teuoA,  made  from  opium  of  inferior  quality.  The  operator  begins  his  work  by 
teking  the  brass  cup  and  placlDg  on  its  bottom  one  of  the  cakes  of  poppy  petals,  which 
he  smears  over  with  the  leaaA;  then  adds  other  cakes  of  petals  to  overlap  and  adhere  tn 
the  first,  until  the  cup  is  lined  and  a  coat  of  petals  is  thus  formed  for  the  opium,  of 
which  he  takes  the  exact  quantity  as  near  as  he  can  guess,  works  it  into  a  ball,  and 
places  it  in  ilie  basin,  so  that  the  lining  of  petals  encloses  it  and  sticks  to  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  tbe  lewah  smeared  on  the  inner  ^e  of  the  thin  cakes  of  petals.  Other  petals 
are  put  on  the  upper  part  of  the  ball,  and  the  whole  gathered  round  it,  forming  a  case 
abont  as  tiiick  as  a  bank-note.  Each  man's  work  for  the  day  is  kept  by  itself,  and  after 
having  been  duly  registered,  is  taken  to  a  vast  drying-room,  where  the  balls  are  placed 
In  tiers  on  lattlce-woi^  racks,  and  are  continually  turned  and  examined  by  boys,  to  keep 
them  from  insects  and  other  injuries.  After  beug  Ailly  dried,  these  balls  are  packed  In 
chests  for  the  market. 

Tbe  manufacture  of  opium  ia  carried  on  to  the  greatest  extent  in  India,  but  larsn 

guanttUes  arc  also  made  in  Turkey,  and  this  latter  is  con«dered  the  best  in  quality.  It 
I  also  made  at  Trebizond  in  Peraia,  and  in  £e^t;  occasionally  it  bos  been  produced  in 
Qermany,  France,  and  Eng^d.  Of  the  Indian  opium  there  are  several  qualities,  as 
Bengal,  Patna  or  Benares  opium.  Garden  Patna,  Malwa,  fine  Malwa,  Outch,  and  Kan- 
deish  opium. 

The  opium  revenue  for  India  in  was  given  at  £8,546,400,  on  which  tbe  net 

profit  was  about  £90  per  chest.  The  area  under  cultivation  in  Bengal  and  Bombay  is 
about  660,608  acres.  In  1880-«1,  92.190  chests  of  opium,  valued  at  £18,600,148,  were 
exported.  Next  to  China,  the  lugest  consumption  of  Indian  opium  Is  by  tbe  Burmese 
and  the  natives  of  the  Malacca  struts,  who  take  annually  to  the  value  of  nearly  a  million 
flterllne. 

In  Europe,  with  ver^  slight  exceptions,  opium  is  used  for  medicinal  purposes  only, 
and  large  quantities  of  it  undergo  a  still  furtber  stage  of  manufacture,  iu  order  to  sepa- 
rate from  it  the  active  principles  morphine,  narcotine,  eta  In  Great  Britain,  tbe  chief 
manufacture  of  these  salts  of  opium  is  carried  on  in  Edinburgh,  where  two  firms,  Messrs. 
T.  and  H.  Smith,  and  J.  F.  Hacfiirlane  &  Co.,  have  attained  great  reputation,  and  manu- 
facture these  products  upon  an  immense  scale,  supplyiog  probably  a  fifth  of  the  whole 
quantity  manufactured. 

CA^ieal  and  Medicinal  Propertiea. — The  only  variety  recognized  in  the  British  phar- 
macopceia  is  the  Turkey  opium.  The  chemical  composition  of  opium  has  t>een  studied 
br  various  chemists,  amongst  whom  must  be  especially  mentioned  prof.  Mulder  of 
Utrecht,  and  Prof.  Anderson  cf  Glasgow.  The  following  constituents  occur  in  most 
kinds  of  opium: 

Meconic  acid  CiH40t  -8HiO,       from  4  to  8  per  cent 

Morphine  CmH„NO.  H,0,    from  4  to  12 

Codeine  Ci8Hs.NO,  H.O,     less  than  1 

Thebaine  C„H„NO,, 

Papaverine  CiHuNOi. 

Narcotine  C»HiaNOi,  from  8  to  10  " 

.  Narceine  CmHmXOi  ^HiO,  from  6  to  IS  " 

Meconine  C„H„04,  less  than  1  " 

Resinous  matter  from  2  to  4  " 

Caoutchouc   from  4  to  8  " 

Mucilage,  gum,  and  extractive  matters  from  40  to  50  " 

In  addition  to  the  six  alkaloids  named  in  this  tabic,  a  seventh,  named  opianine,  ha&been 
found  in  Egyptian  opium,  hut  in  no  other  varieties. 

Borne  of  the  most  important  and  characteristic  of  these  constituents,  as  meconic  acid, 
morphia,  and  narcotine,  are  noticed  in  special  articles.  The  only  isolated  constituents 
of  opinmnow  used  In  medicine  are  eodeia  (from  the  Greek  ksdaia,  a  poppy-head),  which 
Is  less  powerful  and  less  narcotizing  than  morphia,  anil  which  is  very  wtd^y  used  as  a 
nerve  quietant,  and  also  to  control  excessive  cough  in  bronchlUs  and  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, and  is  used  with  good  effect  in  diabetes  mellitus;  nareeitie,  which  is  used  as  an 
antidote  In  belladonna  poisoning  and  morphia,  already  described. 

The  only  test  eiven  in  the  accepted  pfaarmacopceia  for  the  purity  of  opium  is  the 
determination  of  its  percentage  of  morphia,  which  is  a  process  requiring  a  considerable 
amotmt  of  chemical  skill. 

Following  the  arrangement  adopted  by  Pereira  {Elenvmi*  of  Materia  MedieayiOi  ed.) 
we  have  lust  quoted,  we  shall  consider  (1)  the  effects  of  one  or  a  few  doses  of  opium 
employed  medicinally  or  as  a  poison:  (2)  the  effects  of  the  habitual  employment  of 
opium,  either  by  chewing  or  smoking  It;  and  (8)  its  good  and  bad  effects  on  the  different 
s^tems  of  oi^ns. 

1.  In  ajoall  doses,  as  from  a  quarter  of  a  grain  to  a  grain,  It  acta  as  an  agreeable  stim- 
ulant, this  effect  being  followed  by  a  desire  to  sleep,  accompanied  by  dryness  of  the 
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moatti  and  throat,  thtrst,  and  slight  coostipation.  When  it  is  ^Ten  in  AtfuU  medicinoX 
dote  (as  from  two  to  four  grains),  the  stage  of  excitement  is  soon  followed  by  well-marked 
depression  or  toipor,  both  of  the  bodily  and  mental  organs,  and  an  almost  irresistiblo 
aleepineBs;  these  effects  beingusuall^  succeeded  by  constipation,  nausea,  furred  tooguo, 
headache,  and  liatlessness.  When  it  is  administei-ed  in  a  dangerous  or  poisonous  Saab, 
the  symptoms,  as  summed  up  by  Dr.  Christison  in  his  work  On  Poiatma,  begin  with  gid- 
diness and  stupor,  generally  without  any  previous  stimulus.  The  stupor  rapidly  increas- 
ing, the  person  becomes  motionless,  and  insensible  to  external  impressions;  he  breathes 
very  slowly,  generally  lies  quite  still,  with  his  eyes  shut  and  the  pupils  contracted;  and 
tho  whole  expression  of  the  countenance  is  that  of  deep  and  perfect  repose.  As  thi 
poiBoaiog  advances,  the  features  become  ghastly,  the  pulse  feeble  and  imperceptible,  the 
muscles  exceedingly  relaxed,  and,  unless  assistance  is  speedily  procured,  deaw  ensue*. 
If  the  person  recovers,  the  insensibility  is  succeeded  by  prolonged  sleep,  which  com- 
monly ends  in  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  and  is  followed  by  nausea,  vomiting,  gid- 
diness, and  loathing  of  food. 

2,  The  Ad^ttuof  uae  of  opium,  whether  the  drug  be  eaten  or  smoked,  is  undoubtedly 
In  most  cases  injurious  to  Uie  constitution,  although  probably  not  to  the  extent  that  soma 
eastern  travelers  assert.  Sir  R.  Christison,  and  other  eminent  physicians,  have  showa 
that  in  numerous  cases  very  lar^  quantities  of  this  drug  may  be  regularly  taken  with 
Impunity;  and  Dr.  Chapman  (BiemenU  of  Therapeutic*,  vol.  li.,  p.  190)  relates  twoie 
markabie  cases  of  this  und — one  in  which  a  wineglassful  of  laudanum  was  taken  sev^ 
ral  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  another  (a  case  of  cancer  of  the  uterus)  in  which 
the  quantity  of  laudanum  was  gradually  increased  to  three  pints  daily,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  solid  opium  being  also  taken  in  tlie  same  period. 

Opium-amoking  is  a  habit  that  is  chiefly  confined  to  China  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
archipelago.  An  extract,  called  ehandoo,  is  made  into  pills  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  The 
following  is  the  account  given  by  Marsden,  in  his  Miitory  of  Sumatra,  of  the  process 
employed :  "  One  of  these  pills  being  put  Into  the  small  tube  that  projects  from  tne  side 
of  the  opium  pipe,  that  tabe  is  applied  to  a  lamp,  and  the  pill  being  lighted  Is  consumed 
at  one  whiff  or  inflation  of  the  lungs,  attended  with  a  whistling  noise.  The  smoke  is 
never  emitted  by  the  mouth,  but  usually  receives  vent  through  the  nostrils."  Although 
the  immoderate  practice  of  opium-smokine  is  most  destructive  to  those  who  live  in  par- 
erty  and  distress,  yet  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Smith,  a  surgeon,  resident  at  Pulo  Penang. 
and  of  Dr.  Eatwell,  wlio  passed  three  years  in  China,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Chinese 
In  easy  circumstances,  and  who  have  the  comforts  of  life  about  them,  are  matoially 
affected,  in  respect  to  longevity,  by  addlcUon  to  this  habit. 

8.  As  the  discussion  of  the  physiological  action  of  opium  on  the  different  organs 
'would,  in  its  most  condensed  form,  occupy  too  much  space,  we  shall  coDfloe  our  remarlu 
to  the  practical  conclusions  at  which  phystologiBts  and  physicians  have  arrived  respectlnc 
the  utility  and  the  danger  of  prescrlblag  this  drug  In  Tarious  conditlrais  of  the  pnncipal 
vital  oreans. 

a.  Cerebny$piTuU  Syitem. — Under  proper  regulations  it  is  a  remedy  which  may  be  used 
to  stimulate  the  circulation  within  the  cranium,  to  promote  sleep,  to  diminish  abnormal 
or  increased  sensibility,  and  to  allay  pain  generally;  while  It  Is  contra-indicated  in  apo- 
plexy, cerebral  inflammation,  paralysis,  and  hysteria.  Dr.  Pereira  relates  a  case  in  which 
me  grain  of  opium,  administered  to  an  hysterical  young  woman,  proved  fatal. 

0.  Digetiice  Syttem. — "Under  proper  relations,"  says  Pereira,  " opium  is  an  admis- 
dble  remedy  for  the  following  purposes:  to  diminish  excessive  hunger;  to  allay  pain, 
when  unaccompanied  by  inflammation ;  to  diminish  the  sensibility  of  the  digestive  organs 
in  cases  of  acrid  poisoning,  and  in  the  passage  of  biliary  calculi;  to  produce  relaxation 

the  muscular  fibers  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  colic,  and  of  the  gall-ducts  in  the  pass- 
age of  calculi,  and  to  diminish  excessive  secretion  from  the  intestinal  canal  In  diarrhea;" 
while  it  is  contra-indicated  "  In  diminished  secretion  from  the  gastio-intestlnal  membrane. 
In  extreme  thirst,  in  loss  of  appetite  and  wmJk  digestion,  in  obstinate  coetiveness,  and  ia 
diminished  excretion  of  bile. 

e.  VaseuJar  Syttem. — In  vascular  excitement  with  great  diminution  of  power,  as  after 
hemorrhage,  opium  is  often  serviceable;  but  when  the  pulse  is  strong  as  well  as  quick, 
or  when  uiere  Is  dmnltaneoualy  a  tendency  to  abnormal  sleepiness.  It  Is  contra-indi- 
cated. 

(t  Betpiraiory  lE^nfmn.— "  Oplnm,  under  proper  regulations,  may  be  useful  to  dimin- 
ish the  contractility  of  the  mtiscles  of  respiration,  or  of  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  aiiv 
tubes,  as  in  spasmodic  asthma;  to  diminish  the  sensibility  of  the  bronchia  in  the  second 
stage  of  catarrh,  and  thereby  to  allay  cough  by  lessening  the  influence  of  the  cold  air; 
and,  lastly,  to  counteract  excessive  bronchial  secretion;"  while  it  Is  contra-indicated  In 
difficulty  of  breathing,  ariung  from  a  deficient  supply  of  nervous  energy,  as  in  apoplec- 
tic cases:  in  cases  In  which  the  venous  is  imperfectly  converted  into  arterial  blood;  and 
in  the  first  stage  of  catarrh  and  pneumonia,  both  from  its  checking  secretion,  and  fnHU 
its  tendency  to  impede  the  due  srterislization  of  the  blood. 

«.  Urinary  ff^afoni.— Opium  is  a  valuable  remedy  to  allay  tiie  pain  in  the  kidney  and 
adjacent  parts  In  cases  of  renal  calculi,  and  also  to  produce  relaxation  of  the  ureters 
when  the  calculi  ore  pasdng  along  these  tubes;  it  is  also  of  great  service  in  certidn  ibmu 
of  hrftabto  bladder. 
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Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  essential  and  primary  operation  of  opium  ia  on  the 
nervous  Bystem,  the  other  effects  beiag  for  the  most  part  Bccondary. 

Opium  is  undoubtedly  the  most  vaTuiible  remedy  of  (he  whole  materia  medica.  "  Fol 
•ther  medicines,"  says  Dr.  Pereira,  "  we  have  one  or  more  substitutes;  but  for  opium, 
none — at  least  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  in  whicii  its  peculiar  and  beneflcial  infiueuce 
is  required."  We  not  only  exhibit  it  to  mitigate  paiu,  to  allay  spasm,  to  promote  sleep, 
to  refieve  nerrous  restlessness,  to  produce  perspiration,  and  to  check  profuse  discharges 
from  the  bronchial  tubes  and  intestinal  canal;  but  we  also  find  it  capable  of  relievinft 
■ome  diseases  in  which  none  of  the  above  indications  can  be  always  distinctly  perceivecT 
In  combination  with  tartar  emetic,  it  has  been  strongly  recommended  in  fever  with  much 
cerebral  disturbance;  in  association  with  calomel,  it  is  the  most  trustworthy  remedy  in 
eases  of  inflammation  of  membranous  parts;  iu  insanity,  its  value  cannot  be  overesti< 
mated;  it  is  the  remedy  chieSy  trusted  to  in  delirium  tremens;  it  is  more  servlceablo 
llian  any  other  medicine  iu  diabetes;  and  to  conclude  with  a  more  common  and  less 
serious  affection,  its  effldency,  wlien  administered  io  small  doses  (as  ten  or  fifteen  dr^« 
of  laudanum  three  times  a  day),  in  promoting  the  healing  of  ulcere  in  which  granulatioa 
proceeds  too  slowly,  is  very  marked. 

In  addition  to  the  solution  of  muriat  of  morphia  (q.v.)  which,  on  the  whole.  Is  the 
beet  preparation  of  opium  for  internal  use  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  British  pharma- 
oopceia  contains  an  opium  pill  (containing  one  part  of  opium  in  live  of  the  pill);  a  pill  of 
lead  and  opium  (chiefly  used  in  pulniouary  hemorrhage):  an  aromatic  powder  of  chalk 
and  opium  (containing  one  part  of  opium  in  forty  of  the  powder);  powder  of  ipecacuan 
and  opium  (or  Dover's  powder  [q.v.  J,  containing  one  part  of  opium  in  ten  of  the  pow- 
der); powder  of  kino  and  opium  (contuning  one  pan  of  opium  iu  twenty  of  the  powder, 
and,  like  the  aromatic  powder,  chiefly  used  in  diarrhea);  tincture  (see  Laudanum),  and 
camphorated  tincture  of  opium  (commonly  known  as  paragoric  elixir,  and  much  used  in 
chronic  cou^h — containing  two  grains  of  opium  in  the  fluid  ounce);  in  addition  to  an 
enema;  a  wine  (used  chiefly  as  a  local  application  to  the  eye  in  cases  of  ophthalmia);  aa 
ointment  of  galls  and  opium  (used  as  an  external  application  to  piles);  and  a  liniment 
and  a  plaster,  which  are  applied  to  remove  local  superficial  pains. 

In  a  case  of  poisoning  by  opium,  the  first  and  most  essential  point  is  the  evacuation 
of  the  contents  of  tiie  stomach.  The  stomach-pump,  H  it  can  be  procured,  diould  be 
employed,  and  strong  coffee  should  then  be  pum^ted  into  the  stomacJi  after  the  removal 
of  its  contents.  Tbe  next  best  remedy  is  an  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc  (about  a  scruple), 
and  if  this  is  not  at  hand,  a  dessert-spoonful  of  flour  of  mustard,  stirred  up  in  a  tumbler 
of  warm  water,  will  usually  produce  the  desired  effect.  The  patient  must,  if  possible, 
be  prevented  from  falling  asleep,  and  for  this  purpose  he  should  be  kept  constantly 
walking  between  two  strong  men,  while  a  third  person  in  the  rear  should,  at  short  inter- 
vals, fikk  him  sharply  wiUt  a  rough  wet  towd,  or  (if  procurable)  a  good  birch  rod.. 
Cold  water  should  fuso  be  occauonally  dashed  over  the  head  and  chest.  In  a  few  appar- 
ently hopeless  cases,  death  hu  been  averted  by  artificial  respiraUon,  and  by  the  applica- 
tion of  electro-magnetism. 

OFOBAUUnrX.   See  Bauah  and  Oux. 

OPODELDOC  is  a  popular  synonym  for  toap  Ummsnt.  The  origin  of  the  term,  wliicb 
was  apparently  applied  by  Paracelsus  to  various  forms  of  liniments  or  local  applications, 
is  not  known.  The  opo  is  the  same  as  the  opo  of  opoponax,  opobalsamutn,  etc. ;  and  is 
doubtless  derived  from  the  Greek  Spot,  juice.  It  has  been  suggested  by  an  eminent 
Anglo-Bazon  scholar  that  the  original  word  was  opoiUUa,  and  Uiatdtw  or  dock  was  added 
merely  as  a  gloss  to  diUa—a  view  that  is  confirmed  1^  tliie  tvA,  that  in  .^Blfric's  Olouarjf, 
dill  (diUa)  is  Englished  by  dock.   See  Linihbnts. 

OFOF'OKAX,  a  gum  resin  obtained  by  puncturing  the  roots  of  a  species  of  parsuip 
{PiMtinaea  Opoponax).  The  chief  interest  in  this  material  is  the  great  importance  which 
the  aucieut  {^ysicians  attached  to  it  as  an  antispasmodic  medicine.  It  was  employed 
by  Hippocrates.  Theophrastus,  and  Dioscorides,  who  have  each  left  descriptions  of  it. 
The  plant  grows  generally  throughout  southern  Europe,  and  the  gum  is  stUl  collected, 
but  Is  not  much  used,  except  for  the  preparation  of  a  well-known  perfume. 

.OPOS'TO  (Port.  O  Porto,  the  port),  a  city  of  Portugal,  and,  after  Lisbon,  the  most 
imTX>rtant  seaport  of  the  country,  in  the  province  of  Minho,  on  the  right  bauk  and  two 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Douro,  in  lat.  41°10'n.,  long.  8'  88'  w. ;  and  is  206  m.  n.e. 
of  Lisbon.  Though  possessing  few  imposing  edifices,  the  town,  seen  from  a  distance 
with  its  irregular  outline  marked  with  many  towers,  its  whitewashed  houses  gleaming 
among  trees  and  terraced  gardens,  has  a  fine  picturesque  effect.  Its  picturesqueness, 
however,  has  been  secured  at  the  cost  to  a  great  extent  of  comfort,  as  many  of  its  streets 
are  narrow,  dirty,  and  so  steep  as  to  be  Impassable  for  carriages.  Of  the  old  walls  that 
surrounded  Ihe  anident  town,  remains  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  principal  street  is  the 
Baa  Nooa  dot  Inglege$,  a  spacious,  handsome,  modem  thoroughfare,  from  which  a  good 
tiew  of  the  bishop's  i»dace,  which  seems  to  be  hunghigh  in  the  air,  is  obtained.  Here 
U  situated  one  of  the  finest  edifices  in  Oporto,  the  English  factory  house,  a  building  of 
White  granite  with  a  beautiful  fa9ade,  and  comprisiug  on  a  magnificent  scale  all  the 
appurtenances  of  a  club-house,  as  toll-room,  library,  refreshment-room,  etc.  The 
houses  in  the  Bua  Ifowt  de  S.  Jodo.  the  most  regular  street  in  the  d^.  are  lofty,  and  uc 
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Au!ed  with  gaily  painted  and  gilt  balconies.  Of  the  11  squares,  the  greatest  Is  the  Pra^ 
ie  8.  Ovidh,  on  a  height,  the  appearance  of  which  is  eobaoced  hj  beautiful  buildings 
and  a  terrace,  with  aflne  seawajd  view,  planted  with  trees.  On  the  high  rocks,  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river,  stands  the  convent  of  da  Serra,  which  at  one  time  was  extra* 
ordinarily  rich.  The  most  beautiful  of  the  convents  was  that  of  8.  Bento,  now  converted 
into  barracks.  The  cathedral,  which  must  originally  have  been  a  noble  edifice,  but  has 
been  iz^amously  modernized,  stands  near  the  bishop's  palace.  The  Torre  do*  Clerigoa 
iTower  of  the  Olenry),  said  to  be  the  hji^heat  in  Portugal,  was  built  in  1748.  Formerly, 
thera  were  in  nil  8U  convents  and  chapels  in  the  citv.  Of  cxintiiKr  institutions,  there  are 
hospitals,  and  numerous  educational  and  benevolent  establishments.  The  city  is 
provided  with  gas  and  electric  lights,  street  railways  and  waterworks;  and,  in  respect 
to  the  Importance  of  its  Industries,  ranks  next  to  Lisbon  among  Portuguese  cities.  The 
principal  industries  are  the  spinning  of  cotton  and  wool,  the  manufacture  of  silk,  hats, 
corks,  soap,  tobacco,  brandy,  metal  ware,  gold  and  jewelry,  tanning,  sugar  reflnlne  and 
other  important  brandies  of  industry.  The  entrance  to  the  Douro  lb  rendered  highly 
dangerous  by  a  shifting  bar  of  sand;  but  yet  the  commercial  traffic  on  the  river  is  con- 
siderable. It  la  a  very  Important  commercial  cent«r.  and  in  1893  the  value  of  its  im- 
ports was  13,456,739  milrets  (the  official  valuation  of  the  milreis,  according  to  the  U.  S. 
treasury  report  hi  1SJ7  being  *1.08  In  U.  8.  currency),  and  of  its  exports  11,084,449  mil- 
reis. The  chief  article  of  import  are  wheat,  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  coal,  manufactured 
articles,  etc. ;  wine  still  continnes  the  most  important  export,  the  next  in  extent  being 
fmits,  cork,  cattle,  wool,  ores  and  onions.  Great  Britain  and  Brazil  recdve  the  largest 
shares  of  the  exports.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  a  military  station,  and  of  the  north- 
em  naval  department.    Population  of  O.  '90,  l;j«,8yt(. 

]ji  ancient  times  the  site  of  Oporto  was  occupied  by  the  harbor-town  Poi-ttu  Cole, 
afterwards  Porto  Gale,  from  whicli  has  been  derived  the  name  of  the  kingdom  PoriugaL 
It  was  an  important  city  during  the  supremacy  of  the  Moors,  was  destroyed  in  ^0  by 
Almansor  of  Cordova,  hut  was  restored  and  peopled  by  a  colony  of  Oascous  and  French 
In  908.  It  was  famous  for  the  strength  of  its  fortifications  during  the  middle  ages,  its 
walla  being  8,000  paces  in  circumference.  30  ft.  in  height,  and  flanked  with  towers. 
From  the  17th  to  the  present  century  Oporto  has  been  tlie  scene  of  an  unusual  number 
of  popular  insurrections.  In  1808  it  was  taken  by  the  French ;  but  in  the  following  year 
it  was  retaken  by  an  Angio-Portuguesc  force  nnder  Wellington,  lu  1^2,  Dom  Pedro, 
the  ex-empcror  of  Brazil,  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  for  a  year  in  this  city  by  the  forces 
of  Dom  Miguel.  In  1891  the  troops  quartered  iu  Oporto  proclaimed  a  republic,  but  the 
inithrenk  was  speedily  suppressed. 

OFOS'SUX,  Didd/phit,  a  genus  of  martupiata,  having  ten  cuUing  teeth  In  the  upper 
jaw  and  eight  in  the  lower,  one  canine  tooth  on  each  side  in  each  jaw,  three  comprised 
premolars,  and  four  sharply  tubcrculated  inolara  on  each  side— -SO  teeth  in  all;  the 
tongue  bristly;  the  tail  long,  prehensile,  and  in  part  scaly;  the  feet  plantigrade:  five  toes 
oa  each  foot,  their  claws  long  and  sharp;  but  the  inner  toe  of  the  right  foot  converted 
into  a  thumb,  destitute  of  a  claw,  and  opposable  to  the  other  digits;  the  muzzle  long  and 
pointed,  the  mouth  very  wide,  the  ears  large  and  destitute  of  hair.  The  unwebbed  feet 
and  non-aquatic  habita  distinguish  thi.s  gonus  from  cfneiroructes  (q.v.),  also  belonging  to 
the  family  did^ihida.  But  the  gcniiii  didelpJiit  itself  is  divided  by  some  naturalists  into 
seveial  genera;  and  there  are  differences  not  unimportant,  particularly  in  the  well- 
dereloped  poiuh  of  some  species,  and  the  merely  rudimentary  pouch  or  abdominal  folds 
of  others.  All  the  existing  species  are  American,  but  fossil  species  are  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  opossums  were  the  first  marsupial  animals  known,  and  are 
noticed  as  very  wonderful  creatures  by  some  of  the  earliest  writers  on  America.  Some 
of  the  smaller  species  much  resemble  rttts  and  mice,  except  in  their  long  and  pointed 
muzzle;  others  greatly  resemble  shrews;  the  largest  known  species  are  scarcely  equal  in 
size  to  a  large  cat.  It  is  in  some  of  the  smaller  species  that  the  pouch  is  rudimentsry; 
•11  the  larger  species  have  a  well-developed  pouch  in  which  the  young  are  carried,  nnd 
to  which,  even  after  beginning  to  venture  forth  from  it,  they  retreat  on  the  approach  of 
danger.  ^  The  young  of  the  species  which  have  a  merely  rudimentary  pouch,  also  remain 
attached  ti;  the  nipple  of  the  mother  for  a  time;  and  aiterwards  for  a  time  are  carried 
on  her  back,  intwiniog  their  prehensile  tails  with  hers,  and  clinging  to  the  fur  of  her 
back. — The  Viroinian  Opossum  {D.  VirgiTuana)  is  one  of  the  largest  species.  It 
abounds  in  the  warmer  parts  of  North  America,  and  its  range  extends  considerably  to 
the  n.  of  Virginia.  Its  form  Is  robust,  its  head  very  large,  its  color  dull  'white ;  its  fur 
long,  fine,  and  woolly,  thickly  interspenied  with  longer  coarse  white  hairs,  except  on  the 
head  and  some  of  the  upper  parts,  where  the  hair  ia  short  uid  cloae.  The  tail  is  not 
quite  so  long  as  the  body.  The  Virginian  opossum  lives  much  In  forests  and  among  the 
branches  of  trees,  to  which  it  usually  retreats  to  devour  its  prey,  twining  its  tail  around 
a  branch  for  security.  Its  food  consists  of  small  quadrupeds  and  reptiles,  birds'  eggs, 
and  insects;  also  In  part  of  fruits  and  the  juicv  stalks  of  plants.  It  often  visits  poultry- 
yards,  and  displays  much  cunning  in  its  stealthy  quest  of  prey;  although  otherwise  it 
aeems,  like  the  other  martupiata,  to  be  very  low  in  the  scale  of  intelligence.  It  seeks  te 
escape  from  enemies  by  running  to  the  woods  and  ascending  a  tree;  but  if  escape  Is 
impoesible,  it  feigns  death,  and  maintains  the  imposture  in  very  trying  circumstances, 
however  it  may  be  kicked  and  beaten ;  but  the  true  state  of  the  case  may  be  ascertained 
by  throwing  it  into  water.  The  American  word  'ponuming  makes  a  figurative  ^)pUca■ 
tion  of  this  part  of  the  natural  history  of  the  opossum.  The  female  sometimes  produoes 
16  young  at  a  birth;  the  young  when  bom  are  blind,  naked,  nnd  shapeless,  aod  VMgh 
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acarodymonttiaaanidn  each;  they^  do  not  beghi  to  leave  the  pouch  until  theyhsTS 
att^Ded  aboot  the  of  a  mouse.  The  female  opossum  shows  a  very  strong  attach- 
ment to  her  young.  The  opossum  is  very  easily  tamed,  but  its  strong  odor  msjkes  It 
an  unpleasant  pet.   The  fle^  of  the  opossum  Is  said  to  be  good.   T%e  hair  is  wotcd 

into  ^rters  and  girdles  by  the  Indian  women. — Other  species  of  opossum  are  found  ia 
the  more  southern  parts  of  America.  Of  these  one  of  the  largest  is  the  Crab-eatino 
Opossum  {p.  eanerivora)  of  Guiana  and  Brazil,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  Virginiaa 
opossum.  Uvea  chiefly  in  marshy  places,  and  feeds  much  on  crabs.  The  smaller  species 
are  numerous  In  the  tropical  puts  of  America. — ^The  name  opossum  is  often  giTen  ia 
Australia  to  the  phatangers  (q.T.}<  See  illus.,  Mabbcfzaua,  toC  IX..  figures  Q,  7,  9^  10. 

OFPXUf,  a  t.  of  Prussia,  province  of  Silesia,  capital  of  the  circle  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  Oder,  4i  m.  n.n.w.  of  Batlbor.  Since  1816,  when  it  was  erected  Into  an  espedai 
seat  of  government  for  upner  Stiesia,  the  town  has  been  much  beautified,  both  with  new 
edifices  and  with  parks  and  gardens.  It  contains  several  churches — one  of  which,  Adal- 
bert's church,  was  founded  in  6d&— an  old  castle  on  the  island  Pascheke  in  the  diannel 
of  the  Oder,  a  town-house,  and  theater.    Pop.  '95  (including  garrison),  28,018. 

OFFENHEIX,  a  t.  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse,  and  capital  of  the  circle  of  O.,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  16  m.  w.  of  Ihtrmstadt,  and  on  the  railway  between  Mayence 
and  Spires.  It  stands  on  the  steep  slope  of  a  hill  abounding  in  vineyards,  and  carries 
on  a  pretty  active  trade  in  wine.  Oppenheim  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  castle  of 
^uconia,  and  was  made  a  royal  palatinate  under  the  Carlovingians.  It  afterwards 
became  one  of  the  most  Important  free  towns  of  the  empire.   Pop.  '95,  8550, 

QPFEBT,  JuLBS,  b.  Hamburg,  182G;  educated  at  Heidelbeiv,  where  he  studied  law, 
and  at  Bonn,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  Arabic  and  Sanskrit.  His  first  work  was  a 
treatise  on  The  Phonetic  Sy^m  of  Ou  old  Persians.  Being  a  Jew,  and  prevented  on 
religious  grounds  from  obtaining  a  position  at  a  German  university,  he  removed  to  France 
in  184T.  He  was  professor  of  G-erman  in  the  lyceums  of  Laval  and  Rheims  snccesslTely, 
and  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Mesopotamia  equipped  by  the  French  government. 
He  returned  In  18&4,  and  has  since  made  a  special  study  of  the  cuneiform  tnscriptlona. 
In  1857  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  imperial  liteaiy  at  Paris,  and  In 
1874,  of  Assyrlofc^  in  the  college  of  France.  He  published  among  other  works:  Th* 
Jnscriptioits  of  the  AmemenidcB  {i^'T);  Assyrian  Studies ;  The  French  Scientific  Expedition  to 
Mesopotamia;  A  Sanskrit  Grammar  (1869);  The  Great  Inaeription  of  the  Khorsabad  PalCM 
(1864);  History  of  the  Chaldeanand  Assyrian  Empires^  aecording  to  the  Monuments  Th« 
Immortality  of  the  Soul  among  the  Chaldeans,  foUovxd  by  translation  of  the  Goddess  litar 
Astairte'i  Descent  to  Hell  (1876);  The  People  and  Laiaguag*  of  the  Medes  (1879),  etc. 

OPFIAn,  b.  dlida,  2nd  c,  In  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  or  according  to  others  in 
the  reign  of  Severus.  His  father  Agfeilaus,  was  a  man  of  rank,  who  had  his  son 
instructed  in  the  fine  arts,  geometry,  and  music.  When  Septimius  Severus,  who  had 
usurped  the  throne,  came  to  Anazarba,  Oppian's  burthplace,  Agteilaus  was  so  intent  upon 
his  philosophical  studies  that  he  failed  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  new  emperor,  who  in 
consequence  banished  him  to  the  island  of  Melita,  in  the  AdrlaUa  His  son  Oppian 
accompanied  him,  and  during  his  residence  on  the  island  finished  his  Cffn^etia,  or  treat- 
ise on  hunting,  and  BaHautics,  or  treatise  on  fishing.  He  then  went  to  Bome,  and 
offered  both  these  poems  to  Antoninus  Caracalla.  the  son  of  Severus,  who  wasso pleased 
with  them  that  he  invited  their  author  to  ask  any  reward  he  pleased.  Oppian  contented 
himself  with  asking  tliat  his  fathermight  be  released,  and  allowed  to  return  to  Cilicia.  The 
emperor,  besides  granling  this  request,  is  said  to  have  given  him  a  piece  of  gold  for 
every  verse.  Oppwn  went  back  to  Cilicia,  and  died  of  the  plague,  at  the  age  of  80. 
The  EaUmtie*,  written  in  hexameters,  contain  five  books  treating  of  fishes  and  fishing. 
The  poem  ^ows  some  zoOlog^al  knowledge,  though  with  many  absurdities.  The  Cyn- 
egeOct  are  in  four  books  of  hexameters,  so  mferior  to  to  the  Htuituiuts  as  to  give  rise  to 
the  supposition  that  they  were  composed  by  different  persons.  There  is  an  English 
transhttion  of  the  HaHame*  ^  Draper  and  Jones,  Oxfoid,,  1723,  and  an  English  translap 
tion  of  the  first  book  of  the  Cgnegetiet  by  Mawer,  Loudon,  1786. 

0PP0STUXI8TB,  are  that  section  of  the  Republican  party  in  France  who  believe  in 
being  governed  in  political  action  by  circumstances  rather  than  by  some  previously 
established  principle.  The  name  was  first  applied  to  them  during  the  exciting  debates 
of  the  winter  of  1874  and  '75  when  Gkmbetta  (q.v.).  who  was  their  leader,  was  trying  to 
effect  certain  measures.  Since  Oambetta's  speech  of  February  13, 187S,  "  opportunism" 
has  been  the  distinguishing  polU^^of  the  entire  Left,  with  the  &A»ptlon  of  a  small  minor- 
Ity  known  as  "Intranslgeants."  See  Pojjtical  P&stibb,  Fbxnoh. 

OPPOSIIIOK,  the  party  in  either  house  of  the  Britldi  parliament  who  an  ooposed  to 
the  existing  government,  and  who  would  proI>ably  come  into  power  on  its  dispiBCement, 
The  existence  of  a  fair  and  temperate  opposition,  keeping  a  watch  over  the  acts  of  the 
ministry,  is  undenlaUy  condntive  to  good  government;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
oonduct  of  public  affairs  mm  be  seriously  embarrassed  ^  an  opposition  whose  proceed- 
ings are  conducted  In  a  factSnis  or  obstructive  spirit.   Tba  name  opposition  ia  not  gen- 
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mXif  aimlled  to  s  party,  meielr  beeaiue  opposed  to  the  existing  adrntnlBtratlon,  if  then 
ia  no  llkeUhood  of  their  Bucceeding  to  power  on  a  change  of  govemment. 
(VnO  BXBTX.   See  Etc. 

QFTIO,  Oliveb,  pseudonym  of  AnAus,  Williah  T.  (q.  v.). 

OPTIOAL  ILLmnnV.  of  an  the  senaes  none  is  more  decepUve  than  the  sense  of 
sight;  it  often  decdves  us  as  to  the  distance,  size,  shape,  and  toIot  of  objects;  it  fre- 
quently makes  them  appear  ob  it  In  situations  where  their  existence  is  impossible;  and 
often  makes  us  think  them  movable  when  they  are  not  so,  and  Hee  verta.  An  object 
appears  to  us  as  large  or  small,  near  or  dist<int,  according  as  the  rays  from  its  opposite 
tordere  meeting  at  the  eye  form  a  large  or  a  small  angle:  when  the  augle  is  large,  the 
object  is  either  large  or  near;  when  small,  the  object  must  be  small  or  distant.  Practice 
alone  enables  us  to  decide  whether  an  object  of  large  apparent  size  is  so  on  account  of  its 
real  size,  or  of  its  proximity ;  and  our  decision  is  arrived  at  by  a  comparison  of  the  object 
inpoaUion,  with  other  common  objects,  such  as  trees,  houses,  etc,  which  may  cliance  to 
be  near  it,  and  of  which  we  have  by  experience  come  to  form  a  correct  idea.  The  same 
is,  of  course,  true  of  apparently  small  objects.  But  when  all  means  for  comparison  are 
removed,  as  when  we  see  a  distant  object  Qoating  on  an  extensive  sheet  of  water,  or 
erect  in  an  apinrently  boundless  sandy  plain,  where  no  other  object  meets  the  eye,  then 
our  judgment  is  completely  at  fault.  Imperfection  in  tlie  acquired  perceptions  of  sight, 
as  it  is  otlled.  produces  many  other  illusioDS;  it  leads  us  to  consider  spherical  solids  at  a 
distance  as  flat  discs,  and  deceives  us  regarding  the  size  of  objects,  by  their  color;  the 
sun  appears  larger  than  he  would  if  illumined  by  a  fidnter  light,  and  a  man  in  a  whita 
habit  seems  larger  than  he  would  If  he  wore  a  dark  dress.  Illusions  are  also  produced 
by  externa!  causes;  and  instances  of  this  sort  are  given  under  Miraob,  Reflsotioh,  and 

^FRACTION. 

The  property  which  the  eye  possesses  of  retainin,t;  an  impression  for  a  very  brief, 
though  sensible  period  of  time  (about  one-quarter  of  a  second),  after  the  object  which 
produced  tlie  impression  has  been  removed,  produces  a  third  class  of  illusions.  Common 
examples  of  this  are  the  illumiuated  circle  fonned  by  the  rapid  revolution  o(  an  ignited 
carbon  point,  piece  of  red-hot  Iron,  or  other  luminous  boay,  and  the  flery  curve  pro- 
duced or  a  red-hot  shot  projected  from  a  cannon. 

Another  form  of  illusion  is  produced  to  a  i>erson  who  is  seated  in  a  vehicle  in  motion, 
and  it  is  verv  deceptive  when  the  motion  is  soequable  as  not  to  be  felt  by  the  person  him- 
self. The  illusion  is  most  complete  wbeo  tlie  attention  is  riveted  on  an  object  several 
yards  off;  this  object  then  appears  as  a  center  round  which  all  the  other  objects  seem  to 
revolve,  those  between  the  observer  and  the  object  moving  Inickwards.  and  those  beyond 
the  oldect  moving  forwards.  This  illuuon  occurs  on  a  large  scale  In  the  apparent  motion 
of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Other  illnsions  arise  from  a  disordered  state  of  the  oigans  of  vision;  such  are  tlie 
seeing  of  things  double  or  movable  (if  they  are  not  so),  or  of  a  color  different  from  the 
true  one ;  the  appearance  as  of  insects  crawling  on  a  body  at  which  the  eye  is  directed,  etc. 

OPTICS  is  the  science  wht^e  object  is  the  iuvestigation  of  the  laws  that  regulate  the 
phenomena  of  light  and  vision.  The  nature  of  light  will  be  found  treated  of  under 
LiQHT,  and  its  various  properties  under  Chromatics,  Diffraction,  Intebfbrbnce, 
Leks,  Polarization.  Reflection,  Refraction,  Speotruh.  etc. ;  and  we  shall  confine 
oarselves  in  this  article  to  a  historical  sketoh  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  sdence. 

Optics,  as  a  science,  is  entirely  of  modem  growth,  for  thou^  the  Greeks  and  thdr 
disciples  the  Arabs  had  made  some  progress  in  mathematical  optics,  their  knowledos 
was  confined  to  the  law  of  reflection  and  its  more  immediate  consequences.  Euclio, 
Aristotle,  Archimedes,  Hero,  and  Ptolemy  were  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  light  is 
transmitted  in  straight  lines,  but  with  the  important  exception  of  Aristotle,  and  some  of 
his  followers,  the  ancient  philosophers  believed  that  rays  proceeded the  eye  to  the 
object,  instead  of  in  the  contrary  direction.  Ptolemy  was  well  acquainted  with  atmos- 
pheric refraction.  Alhacen  (1070)  and  Vitellio  the  Pole  (I860)  were  almost  the  only  cul- 
tivators of  this  science  during  the  middle  ages,  and  their  additions  to  it  were  unimpor- 
tant. The  lens,  though  known  from  early  antiquity,  was  not  applied  as  an  aid  to 
defective  eye-sight  till  after  the  time  of  Roger  Bacon.  Jansen,  Metius,  and  Galileo 
separately  invented  the  telescope  about  the  twinning  of  the  17th  c. ;  and  the  last-men- 
tioned philosopher,  by  its  means,  made  various  important  astronomical  discoveries. 
Kepler,  a  short  time  titer,  gave  the  true  Uieory  of  the  telescope,  explained  the  method 
of  Doding  the  focal  length  of  lenses,  and  applied  it  to  find  the  magnifying  power  of  the 
telescope,  besides  pointing  out  tlie  mode  of  conatnicting  an  instrument  oetter  adapted 
for  astronomical  purposes  than  that  of  Galileo ;  he  also  made  some  usrful  experiments 
on  the  nature  of  colors,  and  showed  that  images  formed  on  the  retina  of  the  eye  are 
inverted,  a  fact  previously  discovered  by  Maurolycus  of  Messina.  From  this  period 
the  science  of  opUcs  steadily  advanced,  and  its  treasury  of  facts  received  numerous  addi- 
tions through  the  labors  of  De  Dominls,  Snell  (the  discoverer  of  the  law  of  refraction  in 
1031),  Descartes.  Fermat,  Barrow,  Alariotte,  and  Boyle.  Up  to  the  time  of  Newton  it 
was  generally  believed  that  color  was  produced  by  refraction,  hut  that  philosopher 
showed  by  a  beautiful  series  of  experiments  that  refraction  only  separates  the  colors 
already  existing  in  white  Uj^t   In  his  hands  the  theory  and  construction  of  the  tel»* 
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scope  underwent  many  valuable  improvemente,  and  in  1672  the  description  of  his  rtJUct- 
tn^  telescope  was  submitted  to  the  royal  society.  Gregory  bad  constructed  an  instru- 
ment on  similar  principles  some  years  before.  About  the  same  time,  Orimaldi  made  his 
interesting  series  of  experiments  on  the  effects  of  diffraction,  and  noticed  the  remarkable 
fact  of  the  interference  of  one  pencil  of  light  with  the  action  of  another.  The  cuinpletc 
theory  of  the  rainbow,  with  an  elegaut  analysis  of  the  colors  of  tliiu  plates,  andi  the 
hypothecs  concerDtug  the  nature  ana  propagation  of  light,  now  known  as  the  "  corpus- 
cular" theoiy,  completed  Newton's  contributions  to  the  science.  The  important aervicea 
of  the  ingenious  but  eccentric  Hooke  canoot  be  easily  stated  in  sucli  a  brief  extract,  aa 
he  discovered  a  little  of  everything,  completed  nothing,  and  occupied  himself  to  a  large 
extent  in  combating  faulty  points  iu  the  theories  of  his  contemporaries.  It  must  out, 
however,  be  forgotten  that  he  has  as  much  right  as  Huygbenn  to  the  credit  of  originat- 
ing the  undulatory  theory,  wliich  is  the  favorite  one  at  present.  The  double  refraction 
of  Iceland  spar  was  discovered  (1669)  by  Bartholin,  and  fully  explained  iu  1690  by 
Huyghens,  the  propounder  of  the  undulatory  theory,  who  also  aided  the  progress  of 
mathematical  optics  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  velocity  of  light  was  discovered  by 
BOmer  (1675),  and  in  1720  the  aberration  of  the  fixed  stars  and  its  cause  were  made 
known  by  Bmdley,  who  likewise  determined  with  accuracy  the  amount  of  atmospheric 
refraction.  Bouguer,  Porlerfield,  Euler,  and  Lamliert  rendered  essential  service  to  phys- 
ical optics;  the  same  was  done  for  the  mathematical  theory  by  Dollond  (the  inventor  of 
the  achromatic  teles(x>pe),  Clairaut,  Dalembert,  Boscovich,  etc. ;  while  in  later  times  the 
experiments  of  Delavu  on  the  colors  produced  reflection  and  refraction ;  the  diKus- 
sioD  of  the  ^lenomena  arising  from  unusual  reflection  or  refraction,  carried  on  by  Vince, 
Wollaston,  Blot,  Monge,  and  others;  the  discovery  of  polarization  of  light  by  Mains 
(1808),  and  its  investigation  by  Brewster,  Biot,  and  Seebeck;  of  depolarization  by  Anigo 
(1811),  and  of  the  optical  properties  as  connected  with  the  axes  of  crystals  (1818)  bv 
Brewster;  and  the  explanation  of  these  and  other  optical  phenomena,  in  accordance  with 
the  undulatory  hypothesis  by  Young — the  discoverer  of  the  interference  (q.v.)  of  rays — 
and  Fresnel,  went  far  to  give  optics  a  width  of  scope  and  symmetry  which  is  possessed 
by  few  other  sciences.  The  development  of  the  undulatory  theory  and  of  optical  science 
generally  bas  been  carried  on  in  the  present  century  by  Lloyd,  Aiiy.  Caucby,  and  otiiers; 
and  more  receutly  important  discoveries  in  connection  witli  the  physical  modiflcations 
and  chemical  properties  of  light  have  been  made  (the  latter  chiefly,  as  far  as  the  spec- 
trum is  concerned,  by  Klrcuhoff),.for  a  notice  of  which,  and  other  discoveries,  see 
pHOTooRAPBT,  Sfe;ctrum,  and  other  articles. 

OPmUTXB  AND  P0PULABE8.  in  the  politics  of  republican  Rome,  wpre  the  con- 
servative or  aristocratic,  and  the  democratic  or  progressive  parties  respectively.  The 
popularet  comprised  the  great  body  of  the  people,  including  not  only  the  proletariat  but 
many  men  of  wealth,  but  without  personal  influence.  The  optimateg  were  the  aristoc- 
racy, the  great  ofBcial  bouses,  itmi  their  followers.  The  two  parties  perpetuated  the  old 
contests  between  the  patricians  and  plehinns.  The popuUtres  triumphed  under  theleadcr- 
diip  of  C.  Qraccbus,  and  were  cruslied  by  Sulla. 

OFTIXISlf  (Lat,  opHmus,  best)  the  name  given  to  the  doctrine  of  those  philosophers 
and  divines  who  hold  that  the  exi.sting  order  of  things,  whatever  may  be  its  seeming 
Imperfections  of  detail,  is  nevertheless,  as  a  whole,  the  most  perfect  or  the  best  which 
could  have  been  created,  or  wlticb  it  is  po!>»bIc  to  conceive.  Some  of  the  advocates  of 
optimism  content  themselves  with  maintaining  the  absolute  position,  that  although  Qod 
was  not  by  any  means  bound  to  create  the  most  perfect  order  of  things,  yet  the  existing 
order  m  cU  facto  the  best;  others  contend,  in  addition,  that  the  perfection  and  wisdom  of 
almighty  God  necessarily  require  ttiat  his  creation  should  be  the  most  perfect  which  it  is 
possible  to  conceive.  The  pliilosophicnl  discussions  of  whicli  this  controversy  is  the 
development  are  as  old  as  pliilosophy  itself,  and  form  tlie  groundwork  of  all  the  systems, 
physical  as  well  as  moral,  whether  of  tlic  Oriental  or  of  the  Greek  philosophy:  of  Dual- 
ism. Parsisro.  and  of  the  Christian  Gnosticism  and  Sfanlcheism  in  the  east;  and  in  the 
west,  of  the  Ionian,  theElealic,  the  Atomistic;  nolessthanof  thelatorand  more  familiar, 
Stoic,  Pcripjitetic,  and  Platonistic  schools.  In  the  philoaoiihicat  writings  of  the  fathers, 
of  Origen,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  above  nil  of  Augustine,  the  problem  of  the  seem 
ing  mixture  of  good  and  evil  in  the  world  is  the  great  subject  of  inquiry,  and  through 
all  the  subtleties  of  tlie  mediffival  schools  it  continued  to  hold  an  important  and  promi- 
nent place.  But  the  full  development  of  the  optimistic  theory  as  a  philosophical  ays 
tern  was  reserved  for  the  celebrated  Leibnitz  (q.v.).  It  forms  the  subject  of  his  most 
elaborate  work,  entitled  Thendieea,  the  main  thesis  of  which  may  be  briefly  stated  to  lie 
— that  among  all  the  systems  which  pn-si^ntcd  themselves  to  the  infinite  intelligence  of 
God,  as  possible,  God  selecleil  and  created,  in  the  existing  universe,  the  best  and  moat 
perfect,  physically  as  well  as  morally  The  Theodicea,  published  in  1700.  was  deslgnt-d 
to  meet  the  sceptical  theories  of  BiJj'le.  by  showing  not  only  that  the  existence  of  evil, 
moral  and  physical,  is  not  incompatible  with  the  genera!  pefection  of  tlie  created  uni- 
verse, but  thai  God,  aa  all-wise,  all-powerful,  and  all-perfect,  has  chosen  out  of  all  pos- 
sible creation  the  best  and  most  jwrfect;  that  had  another  more  perfect  creation  been 
present  to  the  divine  intelligence,  God's  wisdom  would  have  required  of  him  to  select  it; 
and  Uiat  if  another,  even  equally  perfect,  had  been  possible,  there  would  not  have  been 
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aiTf  BufficieDt  determiniiig  motive  for  the  creation  of  the  present  world,  The  details  of 
the  controTeiBial  part  of  the  system  'would  be  out  of  place  in  this  work.  It  will  be 
enou^to  say  that  the  existence  of  evil,  both  mora)  and  physical,  is  explained  as  a  neces* 
sary  consequence  of  the  floiteness  of  created  beings;  and  it  is  contended  that  in  the 
htlance  of  good  and  evil  in  the  existing  constitution  of  thin^  the  preponderance  of  the 
former  Is  greater  that  in  any  other  conceivable  creation.  Tlie  great  argument  of  the 
optimists  is  the  following:  If  the  present  universe  be  not  the  best  uiat  is  p^ble,  it  must 
be  either  because  God  did  not  know  of  the  (sui^tosed)  better  universe,  or  because  God 
was  not  able  to  create  that  better  one,  or  was  not  willing  to  create  it.  Now  every  one 
of  these  hypotheses  is  irreconcilable  with  the  attributes  of  God:  the  first,  with  his  omnis- 
cience; the  seixuid,  with  his  omnipotence;  and  the  third,  with  liis  goodness.  See  Leib- 
nitz, Tluodieta;  Baumeister's  Ilmoria  de  Mundo  Optimo.  The  view  of  the  universe 
diametrically  opposed  to  optimism  is  pessimism  {pemmu$,  worst),  and  lias  of  late  been 
frequently  maintained:  see  Sully's  Pemmitm  (187^  ,8ee  pBssniiHH. 

OFinf lU.   See  Prickly  Pear. 

O'FVB  OFEBAIf  'TIB  (Lat.  literally  "  the  work  of  the  worker"),  a  well-known  theologi- 
cal phrase,  intended  to  convey  that  the  effect  of  a  particular  ministration  or  rite  is 
primarily  and  directly  .due,  not  to  Uie  rite  itself  {ffpua),  but  to  the  dispositions  of 
the  recipient  (operans).  Thus,  in  the  act  of  kissing  or  praying  before  a  cmcifiz,  of 
sprinkling  one's  self  with  holy  water,  of  telllne  the  prayers  of  the  rosary  upon  blessed 
beads,  the  fervor  and  personal  piety  of  the  supplicant,  and  not  the  material  object  of  the 
rell^ous  use,  is  held  to  be  the  efficient  cause  of  the  grace  which  is  thereby  imparted. 
The  term  is  used  chiefly  by  writers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  schools,  in  whose  system, 
however,  the  sacramental  rites  are  held  to  differ  from  all  others  in  this  respect.  See 
Opus  Op£Ratuh. 

OTUB  0FE21A'TUX  (Lat.  literally  "the  work  wrought")  is  the  phrase  employed 
in  the  Catholic  theological  schools  to  describe  the  manner  of  the  supposed  operation  of 
the  sacramental  rites  in  the  production  of  grace  (q.  v.).  It  is  intended  to  imply  that  the 
Biiniatration  of  the  rite  (optw)  is  in  itself,  Uirough  the  institution  of  Christ,  an  efficient 
cause  of  grace^  and  that, 'although  its  operation  is  not  infallible,  but  requires  and  pre- 
supposes certain  dispositions  on  the  part  of  the  recipient,  yet  these  dispostions  are  but 
cem^timet sina  qua  non,  and  do  not  of  themselves  produce  the  grace;  and  hence,  when 
the  sacraments  are  administered  to  dying  persons  in  a  state  of  apparent  insensibility, 
this  is  done  in  the  hope  and  on  the  presumption  that  the  dying  person  may,  though  seem 
ingly  unconscious,  be  nevertheless  really  disposed  to  receive  the  sacrament :  but  it  is  by 
no  means  held  that  If  these  dispositionsDc  wanting,  the  sacrament  will  itself  Justify  him. 
It  is  a  mistime,  therefore,  to  suppose,  as  is  often  done  in  popular  controversy,  that  Catho- 
lics ascribe  to  the  sacramental  rites  such  magical  or  talismauic  power  that  tliey  can  sane- 
Ufy  even  an  unrepentant  sinner.  Their  efficacious  openWon  prewppo»es  as  coMUumstbe 
■epentanoe  and  other  moral  dispositions  of  the  recipient,  although  the  grace  which  thej 
give  til  dtu  not  to  these  dispositions,  hat  to  the  meraments  as  received  with  the  dispositioni. 

OF'ZOOICSB,  CoRinsUB  Willeh,  b.  Holland,  1821;  educated  at  Leyden,  where  he 
attacked  Christianity  in  his  Examination  of  the  Dutch  AixnaJs  of  7Tifoli>g!/.  He  was  called 
to  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  the  university  of  Leyden  in  1846.  His  best  known 
phUosophiral  work  Is  his  Path  of  Knowledge  (18S1),  in  which  he  maintains  rational 
empiricism.   His  chief  joumaUstilc  work  is  Suctions  Dirwet  and  Indirect.   D.  in  180*2. 

OS,  in  heraldiy,  the  metal  gold,  represented  in  heraldic  engravings  I^  an  unlimited 
number  of  dots. 

O&ACHE,  Atriptse,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  ehenepadiaeetB,  having  male, 
female,  and  hermaphrodite  flowers;  the  male  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  with  a  &-6 
partite  calyx,  and  8^  .stamens;  the  female  flowers  with  a  compressed  and  3-lobcd  or 
3-partlte  cuyz.  The  species  are  numerous.  Some  of  them  are  of  frequent  oecurrence 
In  waste  places,  and  ns  weeds  in  gardens  in  Britain  and  throughout  Europe.  Garden 
Ohache  {A.  hortensts),  also  called  Mountain  Spinach,  was  formerly  much  cultivated  in 
England,  and  is  still  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  Europe  as  a  substitute  for  spinach.  It 
is  a  native  of  Tartary,  an  anniial,  with  a  stem  about  3  ft.  high,  and  cord  nte -triangular 
leaves,  which  are  thick  and  glaucous,  and  have  a  slightly  acid  flavor.  The  leaves  are 
HHn(.-timea  greenish,  sometimes  reddish,  which  is  the  case  also  in  other  species,  and  the 
flowers  resemble  the  leaves  in  color.— The  leaves  of  the  sea  orache  (A .  littoraUs),  a  native 
of  the  British  coasts,  are  used  in  the  same  manner,  and  those  of  the  common  ^rdcn- 
weeds,  A.  palukt  and  A.  anguaf\folia,  are  excellent  substitutes  for  spinach. — It  is  men- 
tioned in  Kemy  and  Brenchley's  Journey  to  tlie  Sail  Ijike  City,  that  an  orache,  with  pale 
pink  leaves  and  a  salt  taste,  is  cultivated  by  the  Indians  on  the  Humboldt  river  for  its 
seed,  which  reeembles  that  of  Quinoa  (q.v.),  and  is  used  like  it  for  making  porridge  and 
bread. 

OSACLE,  the  response  delivered  by  a  deity  or  supernatural  being  to  a  worshiper  or 
inquirer;  also  the  place  where  the  response  was  delivered.  These  responses  were  sup- 
posed to  be  given  by  a  certdn  divine  afflatus,  either  through  means  of  mankind,  as  in  the 
orgasms  of  me  "Pyum,  and  the  dreams  of  the  worshipjper  In  the  temples;  or  by  its  effect 
00  certain  objects,  as  the  tinkling  of  the  caldron  at  Dodona,  the  rustling  of  thc«acred 
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laurel,  tlie  mnriaaring  of  the  streams;  or  by  the  aotioiu  of  sacred  animals,  as  exen^A- 
fled  in  the  Apts  or  SfUMned  ball  of  Memphis,  and  the  feedlos  of  hol^  chickens  of  the 
Romans.  This  arose,  in  fact,  from  the  idea  that  the  deity  i^;nmed  his  intentions  to  men 
by  signs  or  inspirations,  which,  howerer,  had  always  to  oe  interpreted  to  the  inquirer  by 
the  priesthood.  Such  responses  were,  however,  closely  allied  to  augury,  which  diflerra 
in  this  respect  that  auguries  could  be  taken  anywhere,  while  the  oracular  spots  were 
defined  and  Hmited.  Oracle  dates  from  the  highest  antiquity,  and  flourished  in  the 
most  remote  ages,  and  gradually  declined  with  the  increasing  knowledge  of  mankind. 
Among  tlie  H^ptians  all  the  temples  were  probably  oracular,  although  only  a  few  are 
menttoDwl  1^  Herodotus,  as  the  oracle  of  LatoDa,  io  the  city  of  Buto;  those  of  Hercules, 
Mars,  Thebra,  and  Meroe.  In  the  bieroglyplUc  texts  the  gods  speak  constantly  in  an 
oracular  manner,  and  their  consultation  by  the  Pharaohs  is  occasionally  mentioned.  In 
'  later  days  the  most  renowned  of  these  oracles  was  that  of  Ammon,  in  the  Oasis  (q.?-), 
where  oracular  responses  were  rendered  either  bv  the  sliakiug  of  the  statue  of  the  god, 
or  by  his  appearance  in  a  certain  manner.  Oracles  were  also  used  by  the  Hebrews,  as 
in  the  consultation  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  by  the  high  priest,  and  the  unlawful  use 
of  Terai^iims,  and  consultations  of  the  gods  of  I^entda  and  Samarta.  The  Hebrew  ora- 
cles were  by  word  of  mouth,  as  the  speech  of  Ood  to  Ifoses,  dreams,  visions,  and  pro- 

Ehetical  denunciatioos;  besides  which,  there  were  oracles  in  Phenicia,  as  tliat  of  Belze- 
ub  aud  others  of  the  Baalim.  They  were  also  in  use  throughout  Bat^lonia  and  Chal 
dsea,  where  tlie  responses  were  delivered  by  dreams  given  to  the  piiestesses,  who  slept 
alone  in  the  temples  as  concubinea  of  the  gods.  So  numerous  were  they  in  the  ancient 
world,  that  800  are  said  to  have  been  in  existence. 

The  most  celebrated  oracles  of  Asia  Mioor  were  those  of  Telmissus  in  Caria  or  Lychi, 
whifdi  gave  responses  by  dreams,  and  that  of  Apollo  at  Patara;  but  the  QrecUn  oracles 
enjoyed  the  highest  reputatloD  for  truthfulness,  and  the  most  celebrated  of  these  were 
the  Dodonean,  the  Delphic,  and  tiiat  of  Trophonius  and  Amphiaraus.  The  Dodonean 
(see  Dodona)  was  the  ooly  oracle  in  Greece  which  was  given  by  Jupiter;  the  others 
were  either  those  of  Apollo,  or  of  certain  soothsayers,  to  whom  that  god  had  imparted 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  or  of  other  gods.  The  most  renowned  of  tul  was  the  Delphii; 
oracle  (see  Dblfhi),  and  was  PaDhelleaic,  or  open  to  all  Greece,  cooaulted  for  public 
purposes,  and  occupying  a  poeitioa  resembling  in  some  respects  that  of  the  papacy  in 
the  middle  wee  In  Europe.  The  name  of  the  first  priestess  who  gave  oracles  was 
Phemonce.  The  consultations  were  generally  in  the  Delphic  month,  Byeiot  or  April, 
and  once  a  day  on  other  months;  and  the  precedence  of  consulting  the  oracle  was  deter- 
mined by  lot,  out  rich  presents  obtained  for  Croesus  and  the  Lydians  the  privilege  of 
first  consultation.  Sacrifices  were  offered  by  the  inquirers,  who  walked  with  laurel 
crowns  on  their  heads,  and  delivered  in  sealed  questions ;  the  response  was  deemed  infal- 
lible,  and  was  usually  dictated  by  justice,  sound  sense,  and  reason,  till  the  growing  politi- 
cal importance  of  the  shrine  rendered  the  guardians  of  it  fearful  to  offend,  when  they 
framed  the  answers  in  ambmious  terms,  or  allowed  the  influence  of  gold  and  presents  to 
corrupt  the  inspirations,  llie  otiier  oracles  of  Apollo  were  at  Aba  in  Phocis;  at  Ptoon, 
where  a  man  prophe^ed,  which  was  destroyed  In  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Oreat;  and 
at  Ismenus,  s.  of  Thebes,  Hysla,  Tegjrra,  and  Eulressis.  In  Asia  Minor  the  most  cele- 
brated was  that  of  Branchids,  close  to  Miletus,  celebrated  in  Egypt,  Oryneum,  and 
Delos.  Besides  that  of  Dodona,  Zeus  had  another  at  Olympia;  and  those  of  various 
other  deities  existed  elsewhere.  A  secondary  cIhss  of  oracles  of  heroic  or  prophetic 
persons  existed  in  Greece,  the  two  most  celebrated  of  which  were  those  of  Amphiaraus 
and  TrophouiuB.  The  first  mentioned  was  one  of  the  five  great  oracles  ta  the 
da^  of  Ckesus,  and  was  situate  at  Oropus,  in  Attica,  being  the  shrine  of  a  deified 
muician,  or  interpreter  of  dreams,  having  a  fountain  close  to  Tt.  Thorn  who  consulted 
It  mated  a  whole  day,  abstained  from  wine,  sacrificed  a  ram  to  Amphiaraus,  and  slept 
on  the  skin  in  the  temple,  where  their  destinj'waa  revealed  by  dreams.  That  of  Troph- 
onius was  at  Lebadea,  in  Bceotia,  and  owed  its  origin  to  a  deified  seer.  It  was  given  in 
a  cave,  into  which  the  votary  descended,  bathed,  and  annointed,  holding  a  honeyed 
cake.  He  obtained  a  tmowtedge  of  futurity  by  what  he  saw  or  heard,  and  returned 
dejected  from  the  cavern.  Then,  seated  upon  the  seat  of  Mnemosyne,  he  gave  an 
account  of  what  he  had  heard,  and,  conducted  to  the  chapel  of  good  fortune  or  good 
genius,  recovered  his  usual  composure.  There  were  some  other  oracles  of  minor  impor- 
tance. Besides  these  oracles,  -written  ones  existed  of  tlie  prophecies  of  celebrated  seers, 
as  Bacis  and  Museeus,  which  were  collected  by  tlie  Pisistratidse.  and  kept  in  the  acropoUs 
of  Athens.  Those  of  the  Euctus,  Panolmus,  and  Lycus  were  also  celebrated.  Others 
of  the  Sibyls  or  prophetic  women,  daughters  of  Zeus  and  Lamia,  were  popular,  and  at  a 
later  period  (see  Sibyls),  Athentus  and  others,  prophesied  in  the  days  of  the  Seleucidee. 
Amongst  the  oriental  nations,  as  the  Arabs  and  others,  divination  was  and  is  extensively 
practiced,  but  there  are  no  set  oracles.  Tlie  Celtic  Druids  are  said  to  have  delivered 
responses,  and  the  oracle  of  the  Celtic  god  Beleous  or  Abelio,  in  the  Isle  de  Bein,  was 
celebrated.  Herod.  Hist.  v.  69,  viii.  63;  Curtius.  iv.  7;  Hare,  ATuimi  Qmta,  (Iteio. 
Loud.  1888,  p.  141):  Bos,  Antiquitut  of  Greece  (1823,  p.  81). 

OBUr  (Arab.  Waran),  a  thriving  municipal  t.  and  sea-port  of  Algeria,  c^iital  of  the 
Iffovince  of  the  same  name,  stands  at  the  inner  extremity  of  the  pid  tA  Oran,  980  m. 
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w.i.w.  of  Algiers.  The  province  of  Oran,  Bometimes  called  the  province  of  the  west, 
from  the  fact  of  its  forming  the  western  frontier  of  the  country,  ta  bounded  on  the  n.  by 
UiB  Hediteiranean,  on  the  e.  by  the  proviace  of  Algiers,  on  the  w.  by  the  empire  of 
Horocco,  and  on  the  s.  by  the  desert  Area  about  100,000  sq.m.,  of  which  18,SI4  belong 
to  the  Tell  (q.T.),  and  a  large  porUon  to  the  Sahara.  Fop.  "SI,  767,823,  four-fifths 
whom  were  Ariba.  The  town  of  Oran  is  the  seat  of  the  government  offices— the  pre- 
fecture, the  dvil,  criminal,  commercial  tribunals,  etc.  It  also  contains  a  college,  prim- 
ary and  native  schools,  Protestant  and  other  cburches;  synagogues;  mosques;  a  branch 
of  the  bank  of  Algeria;  exchequer,  post,  and  telegraph  offices;  three  great  barracks,  8t- 
Philippe,  le  Chftteau-Neuf,  and  le  Chftteau-Vieux;  a  military  hospital,  with  accommoda- 
tion tor  1400  beds  (an  immense  new  building,  which  overtops  all  surrounding  edifices), 
and  various  splendidlT  wpt^nted  magazines  and  government  stores.  The  town,  which 
i»  girt  by  walls,  and  deranded  by  strongly  anned  fort8,'is  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  high 
mountafo,  crowned  by  the  forts  Santa-Cruz  aud  Sain^Gregoire.  The  port  does  not 
offer  safe  anchor^;  although  it  has  been  much  improved  witliin  recent  years.  Large 
vessels,  however,  have  still  to  find  shelter  in  the  roadstead  of  Mers-el-Kebir,  8  m.  distant. 
The  streets  and  promenades  of  Oran  are  generally  spacious,  the  houses  elegant  and  airy. 
The  principal  edifices  are  the  Cbateau-Neuf,  the  residence  of  the  general  of  division; 
the  HStel  de  la  Prefecture;  the  great  mosque  de  la  Rue  Blilippe;  Sie  Catholic  churdi; 
and  the  liarracks.  Pop.  of  commune,  comprising  the  three  suSnrbs,  Hers-el-Kebir,  La 
Sffliia,  and  Atn-el-Turk,  '86,67,681.  The  country  in  the  vicinity  is  bare  and  arid, 
although  the  land  is  not  sterile.  To  the  s.  of  the  town  the  countrjr  is  uncultivated;  but 
towards  the  8.e.,  highly  cultivated  lands  are  seen.  In  the  vicinity  there  are  a  great 
many  farms,  cultivated  with  the  greiitest  care,  and  most  of  them  furnished  with  build- 
ings necessary  to  their  efficiency.  Cattle  are  reared,  and  grain,  tobacco,  and  cotton  ars 
grown.  The  vine  already  covers  large  tracts  of  land,  and  its  cultivation  is  annually 
extending.  It  is  cultivated  with  the  most  complete  suocess,  and  the  wines  are  of  good 
quality. 

Besides  the  commune  of  Oran,  there  are  In  the  province  the  communes  of  Bidl-bel< 
Abbte,  of  Mostwanem  (pop.,  11,050),  of  Mascara  (pop.,  8,620),  and  of  Tlemcen(q.v.}. 

The  town  otOmn  was  built  by  tlie  Moors.  It  was  taken  hr  the  Spaniards  in  1609, 
by  the  Turks  in  1708,  and  again  by  the  Spaniards  in  1782.  In  1791  it  was  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  and  shortly  after  it  was  altogether  abandoned  by  the  Spaniards.  Oran  was 
taken  bv  the  French  in  1831,  bas  since  remained  in  their  hands,  and  has  by  them  been 
developed  into  a  large  and  prosperous  town.  Vessels  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  66,000 
t(HM  enter  and  clear  the  port  yearly.  The  annual  imports  amount  to  about  $6,000,000, 
and  the  exports  to  |1.800,000. 

OBAHS,  or  OBAna-OcTANa,  Simia  ea^rn$,  or  Pithfcus  KOyrua,  or  P.  Ab^,  a  spedes 
ef  tepe  found  in  the  forests  of  Malacca,  Cochin-China,  and  some  of  the  islands  of  that 
part  of  the  world.  The  name  is  sometimes  extended  in  signification,  so  as  to  include  all 
ttie  spectra  of  the  restricted  genus  aimia  or  pWieem,  a  genus  which  exists  only  in  the  8.e. 
of  Asia  and  the  eastern  archipelago;  and  was  also  till  of  late  extended  even  to  the  African 
apes  now  forming  the  genus  troglodytes,  the  species  which  is  the  subject  of  this  article  being 
distinctively  call^  the  Red  Orano,  when  it  and  the  chimpanzee  were  the  onlv  anthropon 
apes  known.  The  name  orang  Is  Malayan,  and  signifies  man  or  rtUhrud  betng;  outang 
signifies  wiJtf,  or  oft^  wood$.  The  genus  nmia  or  pitheexu  differs  from  trofpod^/tet  (the 
chimpanzee  and  gorilla)  in  the  more  lengthened  muzzle— the  lower  part  of  the  face  pro- 
jecting suddenly  and  remarkably;  In  the  very  large  canine  teeth;  in  the  great  breath  of 
the  central  incisors;  and  in  the  great  length  of  the  arms,  wtiich  are  so  long  that  tlie  fin- 

fers  can  touch  the  ground  when  the  animal  stands  erect.  The  ears  are  luso  small,  and 
e  close  to  the  head.  The  eyes  are  close  together;  the  nose  is  little  elevated ;  the  lips  are 
scarcely  visible  when  the  mouth  is  shut.  The  apes  of  this  genus  are  arlioreal  in  tbeir 
liahits,  and  not  gregarious.  They  are  itl-adaptcul  for  waltung  on  the  ground,  and  in  a 
wild  state  probably  almost  never  assume  an  erect  posture,  and  although  they  can  be 
taught  to  do  it  in  confinement,  they  maintain  it  witii  difficulty,  and  only  when  standing 
still;  even  then  often  seeking  to  adjust  the  balance  of  the  body  by  raising  the  arms  above 
and  behind  the  bead.  In  climbing  and  swingingamong  the  branches  of  trees,  the  hands  of 
the  hinder  extremities  are  used  as  readily  as  those  of  the  anterior,  and  the  great  length  of 
Uie  arras  is  useful  in  enabling  them  to  take  hold  of  distant  branciieB.  The  fingers  of  idl 
the  extremiUes  are  very  long. 

Some  of  the  most  important  distinctions  between  the  anatomy  of  the  anthropoid  apes 
and  that  of  man,  ate  noticed  in  the  article  Chzhfaszbb.  The  orang  and  its  congeners 
•re  regarded  as  differing  more  widely  from  man  in  their  anatomical  characters  than  Uie 
chimpanzee  and  gorilla;  although  the  number  of  ribs  is  the  same  as  in  man,  and  there 
are  a  few  other  particulars  in  which  the  orang  more  nearly  resembles  a  human  being  ttum 
any  of  the  African  apes  do.  The  projecting  muzzle  is  much  less  notable  in  the  young 
than  in  the  adult  orang,  and  the  aspect  of  the  adult  males  Is  farther  rendered  hideous  1^ 
great  callosities  on  the  cheeks.  In  the  adult  state,  the  ridges  ot  the  skidl  also  greaUy 
ucreaee  in  thickness  and  prominence. 

The  species  of  this  genus  exhibit  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  those  of  trvgh^ftettkn 
anatomical  character  common  also  to  many  outer  apes  and  monkeys,  a  poiush  in  the 
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throat,  opening  from  the  windpipe,  and  capable  of  being  di]at4>d  with  air  at  the  pleasure 
of  tbe  ftDlmal.  In  the  orang.  It  branches  into  several  subordinate  poucliea,  srfaich  am 
situated  among  the  muscles  of  the  throat  The  use  of  this  organ  is  not  known.  It  does 
not  appear  to  have  an;  connection  with  the  voice;  and  has  been  supposed,  not  very 
probably,  to  be  of  some  service  iu  leaping,  by  diminishing  the  specific  gravity  of  tbe 
animal. 

There  are  at  least  two  otiier  species  of  the  genus  besides  that  best  known  as  the  orang, 
one  of  these  being  the  great  pongo  (q.v.)  of  &>nieo  (8.  or  P.  Wormbu),  and  the  other  (R 
or  P.  vwri^if  also  a  native  of  Borneo,  of  comparatively  small  size,  llie  natural  history 
of  these  apes  has  not  been  thoroughly  investigated ;  and,  until  recently,  it  was  supposed 
that  the  Bpecies  first  known  might  he  identical  with  the  great  ape  believed  to  exist  in  the 
woods,  and  that  the  differences  of  size  and  other  characters  might  depend  merely  on 
age.  The  onu^;  is  about  3  ft.  In  length  from  tbe  heel  to  the  crown  of  the  head.  It  is 
covered  with  brownish-red  hair,  wliich,  on  the  back  and  arms,  is  6  or  6  in.  long,  but  very 
short  on  the  backs  of  the  hands  and  feet.  There  is  little  bair  on  the  face,  ana  none  on 
the  palms  of  the  hands.  When  taken  young,  it  is  easily  tamed,  and  becomes  suflSciently 
familiar.  It  displays  considerable  sagacity,  and  some  playfulness  and  love  of  mischief, 
but  is  not  so  f  roPicsome  as  many  of  the  monkey  tribe.  Youog  specimens  have  sometimes 
been  brought  to  Europe,  but  none  have  lived  long.  The  temper  le  belkiTed  to  change 
to  the  worse  at  mitunty.   See  Ulua.,  HoRKBTe,  etc.,  vol.  X. 

OSUOB,  the  name  of  one  or  more  species  of  eitnit  (a.  v.),  of  whldi  the  tmH  is  much 
prized.  Botanists  Kenerally  regard  all  the'  oranges  as  oil  one  species,  cOnu  avranHvm, 
but  some  follow  rasso  in  making  the  sweet  orange,  the  bitter  orange,  the  bergamot 
orange,  etc.,  distinct  species.  The  wild  state  of  the  orange  is  not  certainly  known, 
although  its  charactera  may  be  pretty  confidently  inferred  from  the  degeneralion  of  cul- 
tivated varieties;  and  no  cultivated  plant  shows'a  greater  liability  to  degenerate,  so  that 
aeedling  oranges  are  almost  always  worthless.  Nor  is  its  native  country  more  certain, 
although  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  all  the  kinds  have  spread  over  the  world 
from  the  wanner  central  aod  eastern  parts  of  Asia.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  orange 
ifl  a  native  of  North  America,  near  the  gulf  of  Mexico;  but  the  probability  rather  seema 
to  be  that  it  has  been  lotroduced,  and  has  become  naturalized. 

Tbe  Common  Orange,  or  Sweet  Oranqe  {eilrui  auraTitium  of  RIsso),  is  an  ever- 
green tree  of  moderate  size,  with  greenish-brown  bark;  the  leaves  oblong,  acute,  some- 
umes  minutely  serrated,  the  leaf-stalks  more  or  less  winged,  the  flowers  white,  tbe  fruit 
roundish,  the  oil-cysts  of  the  rind  convex,  the  juice  sweet  and  acid.  It  is  cultivated  in 
almost  every  part  cf  the  world  of  which  tbe  climate  is  warm  enough,  but  succeeds  best 
in  the  warmer  temperate  or  sub-tropical  climates,  as  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  where  it  is  very 
extensively  cultivated,  as  far  n.  as  the  s.  of  France.  Tbe  orange  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  but  was  probably  brou^t  to  Eunme  by  tbe 
Moors,  and  Is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  Italy  so  recently  as  the  14th  c, 
fully  1000  years  after  the  citron.  In  the  n.  of  Italjr,  oranges  are  sometimes  giown  in 
conservatories,  but  often  in  the  open  air,  except  during  winter,  when  they  arc  covered 
with  temporary  houses  of  boards.  In  tbe  s.  of  England  they  are  sometimes  in  like  man- 
uer  grown  in  the  open  air,  with  a  shelter  of  boards  or  matting  in  winter,  but  trained 
against  a  south  wall;  attaining  a  laree  size,  and  yieldlnc  xood  fruit.  The  abundant 
importation  of  the  fruit,  however,  rencters  the  cultivation  m  the  orange  In  Britain  unnec- 
essary; and,  in  general,  only  small  plants  are  to  be  seen  In  green-houses  or  conserva- 
tories, as  mere  objects  of  iuterest.  In  former  times,  when  the  evergreen  shrubs  in  cu1ti< 
vation  were  much  fewer  than  now,  orange  trees  were  veir  commonly  cultivated  in  pots, 
both  in  green-bouses  and  in  windows  of  apartments  in  Britain^  as  is  still  the  case  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Germany.  The  orange  loves  a  rich  soil,  and  succeeds  well  in  a  strong 
clay.  There  are  many  varieties  iu  cultivation,  which  are  perpetuated  by  ^fting  upon 
aeedling  orange  stocks,  and  "by  layers. 

Of  the  varieties  of  the  sweet  orange,  perhaps  the  most  deserving  of  notice  are  the 
PoRTOGAL  or  Lisbon  Oranoe,  tbe  most  common  of  all,  having  the  fruit  generally 
round  or  nearly  so,  and  a  thick  rind;  the  China  Oranqe,  said  to  nave  been  brought 
the  Portuguese  from  China,  and  now  much  cultivated  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  having  a 
smooth  thin  rind  and  ve^  abundant  juice ;  the  Maltese  or  Blood  Orange,  remarkable 
for  the  blood-red  color  of^ its  pulp;  the  Egg  Orange,  having  fruit  of  an  oval  shape;  and 
the  Tangerine  Orange,  having  a  small  fiat  fruit,  with  a  pleasant  odor  and  finely 
flavored  pulp.  The  St.  Michael's  Orange  appears  to  be  a  sub-variety  of  the  China 
orange.  The  Hajchica.  Obahgb  is  seedless,  reaembUng  in  this  cotain  coltivated  varie- 
ties of  other  fruits. 

The  BrrTBR  Orange,  SEvnjj:  Orangb,  or  Bigabadb  (dPna  mJffaria,  or  C.  bigaror 
dia).  is  distinguisbed  from  the  sweet  orange  by  the  more  trul^  elliptical  leaves,  the  acid 
and  bitter  juice  of  the  fruit,  and  the  concave  oil-cysts  of  its  nod.  Its  branches  are  also 
spiny,  whicli  is  rarely  the  case  with  the  sweet  orange.  The  varieties  in  cultivation  are 
numerous.  The  bitter  orange  was  extensively  cultivated  by  the  Moora  in  Spain,  prob- 
ably for  medicinal  purposes.  Tbe  rind  is  more  bitter  than  that  of  tbe  sweet  orange,  and 
is  used  as  a  stomachic  and  tonia  Its  chief  use,  however,  is  for  flavoring  puddings, 
cakes,  etc,  and  for  making  marmalade. 

The  Bebgaxot  Orange  (C.bejyamia)  is  noticed  In  a  separate  article. 
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The  Mandarin  Orakoe,  or  Clovk  Oranqe  {0.  nabiUt),  recently  Introduced  from 
CUna,  has  fruit  much  broader  than  long,  with  a  thick  rind,  very  loosely  attached  to  the 
flesh,  so  th^t  there  is  (rften  a  space  between  them.  Ttie  leaves  are  smaUei  than  those  of 
any  other  kind  of  orange. 

Orao^  leaves  are  feebly  bitter,  and  cont^n  a  fragrant  volatile  oil,  which  is  obtained 
by  distilling  them  with  water,  and  is  known  in  the  shops  hs  amice  de  vetU  grain.  Orange 
flowers  yield,  when  distilled  with  wnter,  a  fragrant  volatile  oil,  called  <nl  of  neroli,  which 
is  used  in  making £au  de  cologne,  and  for  otlier  fjurposes  of  perfumery.  The  flowers  both 
ot  the  sweet  orange  and  of  the  bitter  orange  yield  it,  but  those  of  the  bitter  orange  are 
preferred.  Dried  orange  flowers,  to  be  distilled  for  this  oil,  are  an  article  of  export  from 
the  8.  of  Europe.  They  are  packed  in  Ivtrrels,  niiil  mixed  with  ealt.  The  dried  flowers 
have  a  yellowish  color;  the  (trah  flowers  are  white  and  very  fragrant.  The  use  of  them 
as  an  ornament  in  the  head-dress  of  brides  is  common  throu^out  f^rcat  part  of  the 
world.  The  small  green  oranges,  from  tlie  size  of  a  pea  to  the  size  ot  a  cherry,  which 
fall  from  the  trees,  both  of  the  sweet  omiiG^  and  the  bitter  orange,  when  the  crop  is  too 
great  to  be  brought  to  maturity,  are  carefully  gathered  and.dned,  and  are  the  orange 
berriea  of  the  shops.  They  are  used  in  making  cura^ oa.  They  also  yield  a  fragrant  oil 
on  dtsUllation,  the  original  Maenee  de  petit  ^rain;  and  they  are  smoothed  in  a  turning- 
lathe,  and  employed  as  i»$ue  peam;  not  readily  acc[niiing  a  feUd  oidor,  as  pease  do  when 
employed  for  this  purpose.  The  dried  and  candud  rind  of  the  ripe  bitter  orange,  well 
known  as  orange-peel,  is  useil  as  a  stomachic,  and  very  largely  for  flavoring  puddinirs 
and  articles  of  confectionery.  The  rind  of  the  sweet  orange  is  sometimes  employe<lTa 
the  same  way,  but  is  inferior.  A  fragrant  essential  oil  is  obtained  from  the  rind  of  the 
orange  by  distillation  with  water,  anu  is  sold  by  perfumers  as  oU  of  tweet  orange,  or  oil 
ef  h^r  orange,  according  as  it  is  obtained  from  the  one  or  the  other,  although  the  two 
kinds  of  oil  arc  very  similar.  The  rind  of  the  orange  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  a  flue 
liquor  called  orange  roeo^io,  which  is  an  article  of  export  from  some  parts  of  Italy, 
B^des  the  use  of  the  sweet  orange  as  a  dessert  fruit,  and  as  a  refrigerant  in  cases  of 
rickness,  its  iutce  is  extensively  used  as  a  refrigerant  beverage,  and  is  particularly  valu- 
able in  febrile  and  inflammatory  complaints. 

Orange  trees  are  often  extremely  fruitful,  so  that  a  tree  20  ft.  high,  and  occupying  a 
space  of  little  more  than  13  ft.  in  diameter,  sometimes  yields  from  8,000  to  4,000  oranges 
in  a  year.  The  orange  tree  attains  an  ajje  of  at  least  100  to  150  vcars.  Yoimg  trees  are 
less  productive  than  old  ones,  and  the  fruit  is  also  less  Juicy,  has  a  thicker  rind,  and 
moTV  numerous  seeds. 

Hie  wood  of  the  orange  tree  Is  yellowlsh-whltc  and  close-gratned.  It  is  used  for 
inlaying  and  for  turnery. 

The  fruit  of  the  orange  tree  is  of  great  commercial  importance,  for  not  only  la  it  one 
of  the  most  delicious  and  wholesome  of  fruits,  but  fortunately  it  is  also  the  most  easily 
kept  and  carried  from  place  to  place  No  f resli  fruit  possesses  in  tbe  same  degree  as  tlie 
orange,  and  its  congeners,  the  lemon,  citron,  lime,  etc.,  the  property  of  being  easily 
packed  in  boxes,  when  nearly  ripe,  and  being  in  that  state  able  to  stand  the  close  confine- 
ment of  a  ship's  hold  during  a  voyage  of  two  or  three  weeks.  The  orange  is  much  culti- 
vated in  tbe  Azores^  Malta,  SlcUy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  it  ta  from  these  localities 
that  Britain  receives  its  supply.  Tliose  from  St.  Michael's,  one  of  the  Azores,  and  from 
Malta,  are  the  best  varieties  in  our  markets;  but  the  mandarin  orange  of  China  and  tbe 
navel  orange  of  South  America  are  mucli  superior.  The  latter  occasionally  reach  this 
country  in  small  quantities  from  Brazil;  they  are  nearly  double  the  size  of  the  ordinary 
orange,  and  have  a  peculiar  navel-like  formation  on  the  top  of  the  fniit,  which  is  some- 
what oval  in  shape.  Tbe  very  small  oraugc,  now  ofteD  seen  in  our  shops,  with  an 
extremely  aromatic  rind,  is  the  Tangerinr:  onmee,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties — the 

S eater  and  leaser.  The  latter  is  hardly  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  the  fledi  Is  sweet,  and 
B  rind  deliciously  fragrant.   The  larger  variety  is  about  half  the  size  of  a  common 
orange,  and  is  the  one  generally  seco. 

The  bitter  orange  Is  called  the  Seville  orange  in  consequence  of  large  plantations, 
which  the  Moors  planted  round  the  city  of  Seville,  having  for  a  long  time  furnished  the 
chief  part  of  those  used  in  this  country;  but  it  also  has  sevcnil  VHrieties,  which  are  all 
remarkable  for  the  bitterness  of  the  rind,  and  the  not  very  pleasant  sharpness  of  the 
Juice.  Their  chief  use  is  for  making  the  well-known  confection  called  orange  marma- 
lade, and  for  this  the  true  large-fruited  variety  is  the  best,  hut  it  is  now  somewoat  sraree. 

Oranges,  when  gatliered  for  export,  must  not  be  quite  ripe;  those'fully  formed,  and 
with  tbe  color  just  turning  from  green  to  yellow,  are  chosen.  Each  is  wrapped  in  a 
piece  of  paper,  or  in  tbe  husk  of  Indian  com,  and  they  are  packed  in  boxes  and  half- 
twxes,  chests  and  half-chesis — the  former  are  the  Sicilian  packages,  the  latter  are  St. 
Michael's,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  A  box  contains  about  350,  a  chest  about  1000 
oranges;  and  the  price  ranges  from  15s.  to  80s.  per  box,  and  from  SOs.  to  50s.  a  chest. 
The  crop  begins  to  arrive  early  in  November,  and  the  ships  continue  to  bring  them  until 
the  spring.  Tbe  quantity  consumed  in  Great  Britain  alone  is  enormous;  and  sinco  the 
duty  was  removed,  has  reached  nearly  two  millions  of  bushels  nnniially. 

Orange-peel,  or  the  rind  of  the  orange,  ii^  used  both  in  medicine  and  in  confectioneir 
—for  the  former  pnrpese,  it  is  merely  cut  into  long  strips,  and  dried ;  for  the  latter.  It  u 
carefolly  separated,  either  in  halves  or  quarters,  from  tbe  fruit,  and  after  lying  in  rait 
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water  for  a  time,  is  waahed  In  clear  water,  and  then  boiled  in  syrap  of  sugar,  or  candled, 
and  is  Bold  extensively  as  candied  peel.  The  rinds  of  the  citron  and  lemon  are  treated 
in  the  same  manner. 

The  orange  is  a  fruit  cultivated  in  Florida,  Texas,  Louisiana,  southern  California, 
and  some  other  slatet.  In  Florida  there  are  extensive  groves  uf  wild  oranges,  which  are  of 
use  in  budding  other  Tarieties,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  orange  is  an  important  indus- 
try.  In  Florida  three  methods  of  ratablialilng  an  orange  grove  are  in  use.  Either  stocks 
are  raised  from  seed,  budded  in  a  nursery,  and  set  out  when  of  proper  size  ;  or  young 
wild  trees  are  transplanted  and  budded ;  or  a  wild  grove  is  cleared,  and  budded  wlta 
sweet  fruit.    See  lUus.,  Tka,  Coffee,  btc,  vol.  XTV. 

ORAVCS,  a  CO.  in  southern  Gal. ,  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  formed,  1889,  from  part  of 
Los  Angeles ;  740  sq.m.  ;  pop.  '90,  18,589.   Co.  seat,  Santa  Ana. 

ORATOE,  a  CO.  in  central  Florida,  bounded  on  the  n.e.  by  St.  John's  river ;  1566 
BQ.m.;  pop.  '90,  13,564,  inclu.  colored.  The  surface  is  even,  and  much  of  it  covered 
with  Bwamp,  lakes,  and  great  forests  of  pine.  The  soil  Is  sandy.  Cattle  grazing  is  the 
principal  pursuit,  and  large  numbers  of  cattle  are  raised  and  exported.  Co.  seat,  Orlando. 

ORAV^  a  CO.  in  s.  Indiana,  drained  by  Loet  creek  and  Patoka  creek,  on  the  Louis- 
Till&  New  Albany  and  Chicago  railroad  ;  400  sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  14.678,  chiefly  of  Ameri- 
can birth.  The  sniface  Is  uimulatlng,  and  in  the  a.  may.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  pro- 
duces good  crops  of  com,  wheat,  oato,  tobacco,  and  potatoes.  There  are  floor  uid  saw 
mills,  and  mannfacitorles  of  whetstones  and  harnesses.  Go.  seat,  Paoli. 

UUHaE,  a  CO.  in  s-e.  New  York,  adjoining  New  Jersey^  bounded  e.  by  the  Hudsan 
and  S.W.  by  the  Delaware  :  drained  by  the  Shawangunk,  Wallkill,  and  Runapo  rivers ; 
traversed  by  the  Erie  and  the  Lehigh  and  New  England  railroads;  791  sq.  m.;  pop.  *90, 
97,869,  chiefly  of  American  birtli.  The  surface  is  diversified,  much  of  it  occupied  with 
the  Hudson  highlands,  and  contains  iron,  granite,  and  limestone.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
and  produces  good  crops  of  com,  grass,  oats,  and  potatoes.  It  Is  one  of  the  best  dairy- 
hrmi^  distr^  in  the  state,  and  produces  immense  quantities  of  milk  and  butter. 
West  ^int  is  in  this  county,   Co.  seat,  Goshen. 

<AAH0E,  a  CO.  in  n.  central  North  Carolina,  drained  by  New  Hope  creek  and  the 
Neuse,  Flat,  and  Haw  rivers,  on  the  Southern  railroad;  about  380  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90, 
14,958,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  heanly  wooded,  ami 
the  soil  generally  fertile.  The  great  staple  is  tobacco.  Com,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  cotton  are  also  raised.  Sandstone  is  abundant.  Co.  SMt,  HOlsboro. 

OBAHGE,  a  CO.  in  e.  Texas,  adjoining  Louisiana,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  Sabine 
river,  on  the  s.  by  Sabine  lake,  and  on  the  w.  by  the  Neches  river;  S90  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
'90,  4770.  The  surface  is  mostly  even,  well  w<>oded  In  some  portions.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  and  adapted  to  agriculture  or  grazing.  The  principal  productions  are  com, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  cotton.  Bice  grows  well  on  the  wet  lands.  Many  cattle  are  raised. 
Co.  seat.  Orange. 

OBAEaz,  a  CO.  in  e.  Vermont,  drained  by  the  White  river  and  Wait's  river,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Boston  and  Ualne  railroad;  666  so.  m.;  pop.  '90,  19,575,  chiefly  of 
American  birth.  The  smrface  is  dlvenlfled  and  hilly,  and  much  of  It  heavily  wooded 
with  beech,  maple,  elm,  and  other  trees.  Copper  and  slate  are  foimd.  The  soil  Is 
fertile,  and  produces  good  crops  of  com,  oats,  hay,  and  potatoes.  The  sugar  maple 
abounds,  and  much  maple  siwar  Is  made.  Other  staples  are  wool  and  butter.  There 
are  flour,  saw,  and  woolen  mills,  and  manufactories  of  carriages  and  agricultural  tools. 
Co.  seat,  Chelsea. 

OEAHOE,  a  co.  in  n.  central  Virginia,  St  of  the  Rapldan  river,  intersected  by  the 
North  Anna:  on  the  Potomac,  Fredericksburg  and  Piedmont,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
and  the  Southern  railroads;  360  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '00,  12,814,  ioclud.  colored.  The  surface  Is 
uneven  and  heavily  wooded.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  principal  productions  are  com, 
wheat,  and  oats.    Co.  seat,  Orange. 

ORAHOE  (the  uicient  Arausio),  a  city  and  commune  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Vauehise,  cap.  of  arrondfssement,  stands  in  a  beautiful  plidn  on  tiie  left  bank  of  the 
Aigue,  16  m.  by  railway  n.  of  Avignon.  Its  chief  mannfacttuns  are  silks,  muslins, 
serges,  etc. ;  and  there  are  nnmerotu  oit-wwks,  dye-works,  and  tanneries.  It  carries  on 
a  considerable  trade  in  wine,  spirits,  oils,  tmfiles,  saffron,  noney,  madder,  and  essences. 
Pop.  '91,  9900. 

Orange  was  the  capital  of  a  small  independent  principality  of  the  same  name  (now 
oomprised  in  the  depMlment  of  Vaucluse),  which  was  ruled  by  its  own  sovereigns  from 
the  11th  to  the  16ui  centuiy.  The  last  of  these  sovereigns,  Philibert  de  CImlons,  died 
In  1581  without  issue.  His  uster,  however,  had  married  a  count  of  Nassau,  and  to  that 
house  the  estates  and  titles  passed.  The  count  of  Nassau  who  obtained  the  principality 
of  Orange  was  William,  the  father  of  William  I.,  the  stadtholder  of  the  United  Provinces 
(see  William,  prince  of  Oiulnqb).  William  III.,  prince  of  Orangeandkingof  England, 
having  died  in  1703  without  issue,  there  began  a  long-continued  controversy  ns  to  the 
saccession  between  Frederick  I.  of  Prussia  (as  grandson  of  one  of  the  last  princes  of 
Orange),  the  representative  of  the  older  branch  of  the  house  of  Nassau  (g..v  ),  and  ths 
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bead  of  the  youoj^r  ilne.  At  the  peace  of  Utrecht  (1718)  the  king  of  Pruseia  took  the 
•etUement  into  his  own  bands,  so  far  as  the  territoi?  of  Orange  was  coucemed,  bv  making 
h  over,  tot  ceriatQ  equivalents,  to  the  king  of  france.  Tlie  title,  prince  of  Orange, 
remained  with  the  younger  Nassau  line,  afterwards  kings  of  the  Netherlauds,  and  is  now 
borne  by  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  Dutch  throne. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Orange  are  several  notable  Roman  remains.  The  triumphal  arch, 
60  ft  hi^h,  is  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  architecture,  and  for  its  richly  sculptured 
bami-rSiem.  Of  the  theater,  the  remains  are  sufflcienUy  entire  to  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
arrangements  of  this  institution  as  it  existed  among  the  Romans. 

OSAHOX,  a  town  in  Franklin  co.,  Mass. ;  on  Miller  river  and  the  Fltchborg  railroad: 
19  miles  e.  of  Greenfield.  It  was  Incorporated  In  1783 ;  contains  several  villages,  national 
and  savings  banlu,  public  library,  high  school,  and  electric  light  plant;  and  is  princl- 
pally  engiwed  In  the  manufacture  of  sewing  machines,  woolen  machinery,  turbine  water 
wheels,  and  f orniture.    Pop.  ')K),  4,568. 

0SAV6E,  a  city  in  Essex  co.,  J.;  on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western,  a 
branch  of  the  Erie,  and  electric  railroads  connecting  with  Xewark,  Bloomfleld,  East 
Orange,  and  South  Orange;  4  miles  n.w.  of  Ifewuk.  It  was  originally  a  part  of 
Newark,  settled  In  1666,  was  Incorporated  as  a  township  In  1806,  and  was  chartered  as 
a  city  in  1870.  The  surface  rises  from  East  Orange  to  the  summit  of  the  first  range  of 
mountains,  and  among  the  picturesque  spots  In  Its  vicinity  are  Llewellra  park,  com- 
prising 760  acres,  and  occupied  by  many  costly  residences ;  Eagle  rock  (West  Orange), 
on  the  e.  brow  of  the  mountain,  650  feet  above  tide-water,  and  now  included  in  the  new 
public  paik  system  of  Essex  co. ;  and  Hemlock  foils  (South  Orange),  one  of  the  wildest 
of  moantidn  attractions.  The  city  Is  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity,  and  has  modem 
sewerage  and  water  systems.  It  Is  noted  as  a  residential  place,  containing  the  homes  of 
many  Hew  York  business  men,  and,  from  its  elevated  suburbs,  commands  magnificent 
views  of  the  surrounding  country  and  the  waters  of  New  York.  In  the  city  and  its 
vicinity  are  many  miles  of  excellent  roads.  The  note.worthy  buildings  Include  music 
hall;  Orange  memorial  hospital,  with  Sbepard  pavilion  and  a  training  school  for  nurses; 
orphan  home;  house  of  the  Good  Shepherd;  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  W.  0.  T.  U.;  Masonic 
temple;  and  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  originally  built  in  1710,  and  several  times 
remodeled.  The  city  hm  a  public  library,  an  effective  bnreau  of  associated  charities,  a 
widely  known  Mendelssohn  union,  an  active  New  England  society,  woman's  club,  Essex 
county  hunt  with  commodious  quarters,  and  many  auiletic  and  social  clubs.  Probably 
for  its  size  Orange  contains  more  modem-built  churches  than  any  other  city  In  the 
country.   Pop.  '90,  18,844. 

OtUreEBVaa,  a  ca  in  S.W.  South  Carolina,  bounded  on  the  n.e.  by  the  Congaree 
and  San  tee  riverti.  and  on  the  b.w.  by  the  Edisto;  on  the  South  Carolina  and  Geoivia 
and  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  railroads ;  1400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  *90, 49,868  bidud.  colored.  Tho 
surface  is  diversified  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  principal  prodnetlona  are  com,  wheat, 
rice,  cotton,  and  sweet  potatoes.    Co.  seat,  Orangeburg. 

0BAF6X  COL0B8,  for  painters'  use,  are  various  shades  of  alteration  produced  on 
chrome  yellow  (see  Yellow  Colorb),  by  acting  on  It  either  with  dlacetate  of  lead  or  a 
weak  alkaline  lye,  both  of  which  redden  the  otherwise  pure  yellow,  and  give  it  an  orange 
tlnL— For  dyers,  a  beautiful  orange  red  Is  obtained  from  safBower;  and  orange  yellows 
are  made  by  mixing,  in  proper  proportions,  any  of  the  red  with  the  yellow. dyes. 

CBAWOB  nXB  STATE.  The  Orange  Free  State  Is  the  name  assumed  by  the  republic 
of  Dutch  boers,  who,  after  retiring  from  Natal  when  declared  a  British  colony,  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  country  lying  between  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Orangi: 
river,  the  Ky  Gariep  and  the  Gariep,  known  to  the  colonists  as  the  Vaal  and  Orange 
rivers,  and  separated  from  the  coast  region  by  the  great  chain  of  the  Qoathlamba, 
Malutl,  and  Drachenben;  mountains. 

The  Oranoe  Free  StaM  fomu  a  aort  of  connecting  link  between  the  Cape  Colony, 
the  Transvaal  Territory,  and  Natal.  It  consists  chiefly  of  vast  undulating  plains,  which 
slope  down  from  the  MalutI  mountains  to  the  Vaal  river,  dotted  over  here  and  there  with 
rocky  hills,  locally  called  '*Kopjies,"  although  in  the  northern  part  hundreds  of  square 
miles  are  found  with  hardly  a  break  on  the  horizon.  The  cUmate  Is  very  healthful,  and 
In  the  upland  regions,  considering  the  latitude,  remarkably  cool. 

The  area  is  estimated  at  48,826  sq.  miles,  and,  accordiiw  to  the  census  of  1890,  the 
white  population -nnmbered  77,716,  of  whom  51,910  were  bom  In  the  Free  State  and 
21, 110  came  from  the  Cape  Colony.  The  natives  In  the  state  at  that  time  numbered 
129,787.  The  capital  and  most  ImportMit  town  is  Bloemfonteln,  with  a  popnlatlon  In 
1800,  of  3,459,  of  whom  2,077  were  whites.  There  is  a  considerable  Immlgntion,  espe- 
cially from  Germanv  and  India. 

All  the  rivers  of  this  region  are  affluents  of  either-  of  the  branches  of  the  Gariep; 
amongst  them  may  be  namra  the  Modder,  Valscb,  Great  and  Little  Vet,  which  run  into 
the  Ky  Gariep  or  Vaal  river,  and  the  Caledon,  a  considerable  stream,  which  Joins  the 
Ormoge  river  after  draining  the  Basnto  country. 

This  region  Is  a  vast  plateau,  rising  from  3,000  to  5,000  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  with 
very  little  wood,  except  along  the  lines  of  the  water-courses  that  traverse  it.  Travelers 
croMing  this  state  from  the  Cape  Colony  to  Natal  arrive  at  the  top  of  the  passes  leading 
to  the  latter  colony  without  a  mountain  Ming  in  sight,  and  then  find  thenuelvea  suddenly 
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on  the  edge  of  an  immense  mountain-chain,  with  the  coast  r^ion  several  thousand  feet 
below  them,  extending  to  the  Indian  ocean.  Immense  herds  of  the  lai^er  antelopes  for- 
merly tenanted  these  vast  plains,  and  are  vividly  described  by  capt.  Harris,  Gordon 
Cuniming,  and  others ;  they  are  now  fast  disappearing.  The  diamond-fields  recently 
dlscoveriid  lie  in  this  state,  partly  in  G-riqualand  West,  now  British  territory. 

In  parts  of  the  country  the  land  is  very  fertile,  but  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
surface  is  devoted  to  grazing,  and  consists  of  undulating  plains.  The  farms  accordingly 
are  of  great  size.  Of  the  Uve  stock,  sheep  are  the  most  important.  Diamonds  have 
been  found  In  considerable  quantities  as  well  as  garnets  and  ^her  precions  stone«,  and 
rich  coal  mines  occur  in  the  country.    Gold  is  also  found  to  some  extent. 

'  The  Orange  Free  State  has  a  republican  form  of  government,  with  a  legislative 
assembly  and  a  president.  The  meml>ers  of  the  former  are  chosen  by  vote  of  the  adiUt 
white  males  for  four  years,  but  one-half  retire  every  two  years  and  a  new  election  takes 
place.  The  qualifications  for  suffrage  involve  the  ownership  of  real  property  or  the 
possession  of  a  specified  yearly  income,  and  the  suffrage  is  npt  extended  to  the  blacks. 
The  president  Is  chosen  by  universal  suffrage  for  a  term  of  6  years  and  b  aided  In  the 
execution  of  the  laws  by  an  executive  coimcll.  The  chief  religious  body  is  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  with  68,940  members.  The  next  in  the  order  of  numerical  impor- 
tance, though  falling  far  below  this  body,  are  Episcopalians,  Wesleyans,  Roman  Catho-' 
lies,  Lutherans  and  Jews.  The  government  contributes  money  for  religious  purposes. 
There  is  a  national  system  of  education  and  the  government  b<^ooIs  are  under  the 
administration  of  local  school  boards.  Under  certain  conditions  grants  are  made  by  the 
government  to  private  schools.  The  legal  code  prevailing  Is  the  Roman  Dutch.  The 
superior  courts  are  the  high  conrts  of  justice  and  the  circuit  courts.  There  is  a  police 
constabulary  in  the  towns  and  mounted  police  patrol  the  rural  districts.  The  revenue 
is  derived  from  quit  rents,  transfer  dues,  Import  dues,  posts  and  telegraphs,  stsvips,  and 
a  poll-tax.  In  emeraencles  the  male  population,  between  sixteen  siid  sixty  years  of 
can  be  required  to  tiuce  arms  In  the  service  of  the  state. 

The  history  of  the  countrr  forming  the  Free  State  may  be  summed  up  to  a  few  words. 
Capt  Harris  describes  it,  before  1886,  as  a  howling  wilderness,  inliablted  by  wandering 
hor^  of  Bushmen  and  Isrokeu  tribes  of  Betjouanaand  Zulu  refugees  from  the  armies  of 
the  great  Zulu  tyrants,  Chaka,  Dingaan,  and  Maselikutse.  After  the  Kaffir  war  of  1885- 
86,  a  spirit  of  dissatMaction  arising  In  the  minds  of  many  of  the  frontier  boers,  an  exten- 
sive emigration  took  place  along  the  n.e.  frontier  of  the  Cape  Colony;  the  majority  of 
the  emigrants,  however,  Imviog  Natal  as  their  ultimate  goaL  However,  after  the  British 
goverumcnt  had  declared  it  an  English  colony  in  1848.  the  beers  again  fell  back  on  tliis 
region,  and  by  degrees  declaring  their  independence  of  the  British  crown,  and  formiag 
a  sort  of  Alsatia  on  Uie  English  oorders,  after  some  opposition,  and  one  or  two  conflicts 
with  home  troops,  the  country  was  annexed  by  sir  H.  Smith  to  the  British  empire,  luder 
the  name  of  the  Orange  River  sovereignty;  and  continued  so  until  1854,  when  sir  G. 
Clerk  formally  gave  it  up,  and  allowed  the  inhabitants  to  form  a  government  according 
to  their  own  wishes.  Tlie  government  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  president,  freely  elected 
by  tlie  tandrost  and  heemrulcn  In  the  several  districts;  while  the  volksraad,  or  peoples' 
council,  exercise  leg^ative  functions.  This  state  labors  under  the  very  serious  disad- 
vantage of  being,  lika  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  entirely  inland,  and  baa  no  port  on  the 
ocean  at  which  customs  dues  can  be  collected;  thus  throwing  the  whole  of  the  expense 
of  government  on  local  taxatioa. 

About  the  year  1862  a  large  number  of  Oriquas— a  tribe  of  bastard  Hottentots,  wlio 
inhabited  tlie  south  part  of  the  state — sold  their  farms  to  the  Free  State  government,  and 
migrated  In  a  body  to  the  coast  side  of  the  mountains  in  Independent  Eaffraria,  oocapy- 
ing  a  large  tract  of  country  there  known  by  tlie  name  of  No  Man's  Land. 

In  1866  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Moshesh,  chief  of  the  Banitos,  by  which  a  por- 
tion of  the  territory  known  aa  Basnto  Land  was  ceded  to  tlie  Orange  River  Free  State. 
The  boundaries  agreed  on  by  this  treaty  were,  however,  somewhat  modified  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  Cape  Colony  in  1869 — a  significant  fact. 

The  Boers  being  the  chief  element  in  the  population,  the  Free  State  has  naturally 
been  In  strong  sympathy  with  the  neighboring  republic  of  the  Transvaal,  and  in  1806 
a  closer  union  between  the  two  Dutch  republics  in  South  Africa  was  under  discussion. 

OB'AKOEKAir,  one  of  the  unhappy  party  designations  wliich  contributed  for  nearly 
a  century  to  create  and  keep  alive  religious  and  political  divisions  of  the  worst  character 
throughout  tlie  British  empire,  but  especially  in  Ireland.  The  Oruige  organization  bad  its 
origin  in  the  animonties  which  had  subsisted  between  Protestants  and  Catholics  In  Ireland 
from  the  refoimi^on  downwards,  but  which  reached  their  full  development  after  the  revo- 
lution of  1688,  and  the  wholesale  conflscations  of  Catholic  property  by  which  that  event 
was  followed.  From  that  time,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  may  be  said  legally  to  have  lost 
all  social,  political,  and  religious  status  in  Ireland.  Some  attempts  which  were  made 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  c.  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  excited,  especially  in  the 
n.,  the  alarm  of  tlm  Protestant  parly,  who  regarded  the  traditionary  "Protestant  ascend- 
ency" as  endangered.  Acts  of  violence  liecame  of  frequent  occurrence,  and,  as  com- 
monly happens,  combinations  for  ajgressive  and  defensive  purposes  were  formed,  not 
alone  by  the  Protestants,  but  also  by  their  Catholic  antagonists.  The  members  of  the 
Protestant  associations  appear  at  first  to  have  been  known  by  the  name  of  "  Peep-of-day 
Boy8,"from  the  time  at  wliich  their  violences  were  oommoniy perpetrated;  the  Oatholici 
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who  associated  toiz^tlier  for  self-defense  belag  called  ' '  Defenders. "  Collmons  iMtweeo 
anned  bodies  of  these  parties  became  of  frequent  occurrence.  In  1785  a  pitclied  battle, 
attended  with  much  bloodshed,  was  fought  m  the  countj  of  Armagh.  The  stepit  taken 
to  repress  these  disorders  were  at  once  insuCSeient  In  themselves  to  prevent  open  violence, 
and  nad  the  effect  of  diverting  the  current  into  the  still  more  dangerous  channel  of 
secret  associations.  The  rude  and  illiterate  mob  of  Peep-of-day  Boys  made  way  for  the 
rich  and  influential  organization  of  tlie  Orange  society,  which,  having  its  first  origin  in 
the  same  obscure  district  which  had  so  long  been  the  scene  of  agrarian  violence,  by 
degrees  extended  its  ramifications  into  every  portion  of  the  British  empire,  and  into 
every  grade  of  society  from  the  hovel  to  the  very  steps  of  the  throne.  The  name  of  the 
Orange  association  Is  taken  from  that  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  William  III.,  and  was 
assumed  in  honor  of  that  prince,  who,  in  Ireland,  has  heea  popularly  identified  with  the 
establishment  of  that  Protestant  ascendency  whicli  it  was  tlie  object  of  the  Orange  associa* 
tion  to  sustain.  The  first "  Orange  lod^"  was  founded  in  the  village  of  Loughgall,  county 
Armag^h,  Sept.  31,  1795.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  crisis  was  a  series  of  outrages 
by  which  Catholics  were  forcibly  ejected  from  their  houses  and  farms,  13  or  14  houses 
being  sometimes,  according  to  a  disinterested  witness,  wrecked  in  a  singula  night;  termi- 
nating, Sept.,  17iB5,  in  an  engagement,  called  from  the  place  where  it  occurred,  the 
Bftttle  of  the  Diamond.  The  association  which  began  among  the  ignorant  peasantry 
•oon  worked  its  way  upwards.  The  general  disaffection  towards  English  rule,  which  at 
that  time  pervaded  Ireland,  and  in  which  the  Catholics,  as  a  natuml  consequence  of 
their  oppr^scd  condition,  largely  participated,  tended  much  to  identify  in  the  minds  of 
Protestanls  the  cause  of  disloyalty  with  tbnt  of  popery;  and  the  rettelhon  of  1798  insep- 
arably combined  the  relimous  with  tlie  political  antipathies.  In  November  of  that  year, 
Uie  Orange  society  bad  already  reached  the  dignity  of  a  grand  lodge  of  Ireland,  with  a 
grandmaster,  a  grand  secretiury,  and  a  formal  establishment  in  the  metropt^is;  and  in 
the  following  years,  the  organization  extended  over  the  entire  province  of  Ulster,  and 
had  its  ramifications  iu  all  the  centers  of  Protestantism  in  the  other  provinces  of  Ireland. 
la  180B  it  extended  to  England.  A  grand  lodge  was  founded  at  Manchester,  from  which 
warrants  were  issued  for  the  eotii^  kingdom.  The  seat  of  the  grand  lodge  was  trans- 
ferred to  London  in  1831.  The  subject  more  than  once  was  brought  under  the  notice  of 
parliament,  especially  in  1818;  and,  in  consequence,  the  grand  lodge  of  Ireland  was  dis- 
solved; but  its  fimctions  in  issuing  warrants,  etc.,  were  dischargra  vicariously  through 
the  E^lisli  lodge.  The  most  memorable  crisis,  however.  In  the  history  of  the  Orange 
society  was  the  election  of  a  royal  duke  (Cumberland)  in  18S7  as  grand  master  for 
England ;  and  on  the  re-establishment  of  the  Irish  grand  lodge  in  1838,  as  imperial  grand 
master.  The  Catholi.;  relief  act  of  the  following  year  stirred  up  all  the  slumbering 
antipathies  of  creed  and  race,  and  the  Orange  ai»ociation  was  propagated  more  vigor- 
ously than  ever.  Emissaries  were  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  lodges,  not 
alone  in  Wales  and  Scotland,  but  also  in  Ctinada,  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  other 
colonies.  But  the  most  formidable  part  of  this  zealous  propagandism  was  its  introduc- 
tion into  the  anny.  As  early  as  1834  traces  of  tills  are  discoverable,  and  agun  in  1636. 
No  fewer  than  32  regiments  were  proved  to  liave  received  warrants  for  holdiug  lodges 
in  Ireland,  and  the  English  grand  lodge  had  issued  87  warrants  for  the  same 
pvipose. 

The  organization  of  this  strange  association  was  most  complete  and  most  extensive. 
Subject  to  the  central  grand  lodge  were  three  classes — county,  district,  and  private 
lodges — each  of  which  corresponded  and  made  returns  and  contributions  to  its  own 
immediate  superior,  by  whom  they  were  transmitted  to  the  gt^nd  lodge.  Each  lodge 
had  a  master,  deputy-master,  secretary,  committee,  and  chapUin.  The  only  condition 
<it  memberabip  was  that  tiie  party  should  he  Protestant,  and  18  yeara  of  age.  The  elec- 
tion of  members  was  by  ballot,  and  each  lodge  also  annually  elected  its  own  offlcen  and 
committee.  The  general  government  of  the  association  was  vested  in  the  grand  lodge, 
which  consisted  of  all  the  great  dignitaries,  the  grand  masters  of  counties,  and  the  mem 
bers  of  another  body  called  the  grand  committee.  This  lodge  met  twice  each  year,  in 
May  and  on  Nov.  5— the  day  pregnant  witli  associations  calculated  to  keep  alive  the 
Protestant  antipathies  of  the  hoay.  All  the  dicriitaries  of  the  society  as  well  as  its  vari 
ous  committees  and  executive  bodies,  were  subject  to  annual  re-election.  In  1886  the 
association  numbered  30  grand  lodges,  80  district  lodges,  1500  private  lodges,  and  from 
300,000  to  220,000  members.  The  worst  result  of  the  Oninge  association  was  the  constant 
incentive  it  su|H>Hed  to  party  animosities  and  deeds  of  violence.  Tlie  spirit  of  foatemity 
which  peVvadal  its  members  was  a  standing  ol>etacle  to  the  administration  of  the  law; 
and  all  confidence  in  the  local  administration  of  justice  by  magistrates  was  destroyed. 
An  alleged  Orange  conspiracy  to  alter  the  succession  to  the  crown  in  favor  of  the  duke  of 
Cnmbenand  led  to  a  protracted  parliamentary  inquiry  in  1635;  and  this  inquiry  as  well 
as  a  shocking  outrage  perpetrated  soon  afterwards  by  au  armed  hodv  of  OraiigemeQ,  on 
•ccanon  of  a  procession  In  beland,  so  discredited  the  association  and  awakens  the  put^< 
lie  ndnd  to  a  sense  of  Its  folly  and  wickedness,  that  its  respectability  has  since  that  time 
gndnally  diminished.  For  several  years  the  lord  chancellor  laid  down  a  rule,  by  which 
no  member  of  the  Orange  association  was  admitted  to  the  commission  of  the  peace ;  and 
the  association  became  comparatively  without  influence,  except  among  the  very  lowest 
ebsBes  in  the  north  of  Ireland.   Of  the  colonial  offshoots  of  the  Orange  association  tliose 
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of  Canada  hare  at  all  timea  been  the  most  actire,  carrying  with  tbem  all  tlie  bittei  ness  of 
the  domestic  feud  with  the  Homan  Catholics.  Outrages  against  Catholic  churches  and 
convents  were  of  not  unf requent  occurrence  until  recently ;  and  on  occasion  of  the  visit 
of  the  prince  of  Wales  to  Canada,  an  attempt  was  made  to  force  from  his  royal  highness 
a  recognition  of  the  association,  which  was  only  defeated  by  his  own  flmmess,  and  by 
the  juaicious  and  moderate  counsels  of  hia  ndvisers.  A  few  years  ago  the  Orangemen 
of  British  America  constituted  above  1200  lodges,  with  about  150,000  members.  The 
association  has  branches  in  the  United  States  also.  Id  1870,  a  picnic  puty  of  Orangemen 
in  New  York  City  were  attacked  by  a  mob  of  workmen,  rendered  furious,  it  is  said,  by 
hearing  the  band  play  *'  Boyne  Water."  Three  persons  were  killed.  The  next  year, 
a  procession  of  OranKemen,  escorted  by  a  body  of  policemen  and  several  regiments  of 
Boldlezs,  was  attacked  by  a  crowd  of  notera,  and  tiiough  the  contest  was  very  short,  it 
resulted  In  the  death  of  two  soldiers,  and  twenty-six  wounded,  while  of  the  riotm. 
there  were  thirty-seven  killed  and  sixty-seven  wounded.    "  Orange  Day"  is  July  IStb. 

GBAVfflS  OIL,  an  essential  oO  obtained  by  distilling  or  pressing  the  rind  of  the 
orange.  It  is  composed  principally  of  the  hydrocarbon  aaperidene,  Ui»  Hi«.  It  changes 
rapiSy  on  exposure  to  the  air,  acquiring  a  turpentine-like  odor,  the  occurrence  of  whuib 
is  prevented  or  retarded  by  the  addition  of  5  or  more  per  cent  of  alcohoL  It  commences 
to  boil  at  847°^,  and  97.8  per  cent  goes  over  below  856°.  The  remainder  is  a  soft, 
inodorous,  yellow  resin.  Ihe  od.  of  orange  JUmers,  or  od.  of  neroli,  is  a  volatile  oil  of  a  very 
agreeable  odor,  and  much  used  in  perfumery.  It  is  usually  obtained  in  the  preparation 
of  orange  flower  wat«r,  separating  upon  the  surface  in  small  quantities.  It  lias  a  brown- 
ish fM>lor,  a  bitterish,  aromatic  taste,  and  a  density  nf  0.889.  It  is  neutral  to  test  paper,  and 
tlhoiTO  a  bright  violet  fluoresence  when  mixed  with  ^cc^oL  On  b^g  shaken  with  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  bisulphite  of  sodium  it  assumes  an  intense  permanent  crimson  hue. 
It  is  a  hydrocarbon  having  the  same  composition  as  besperidene  Cif  Hi«,  and  contains  a 
small  quantity  of  an  inodorous  c^stallizable  camphor.  The  commerdal  oil  of  neroli  is 
geoenlly  yellowish  or  reddish  yellow,  and  is  frequently  adulterated  with  oil  of  b«:gamot 
and  orange  leaves. 

OBAITXEKBAini,  a  Russian  t.  on  the  gulf  of  Finland,  18  m.  w.  of  St.  Petersburg ; 
pop.  *91,  S795.  It  has  a  marine  hospital  and  an  imperial  palace  built  by  prince  Mensfaikoff, 
and  afterwards  the  favorite  reudence  of  Peter  111.  The  palace  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  orange  trees  {orajtienhAume),  whence  it  derives  its  name. 

OBATO'SIO  (Ital.  oratorio,  chapel  or  oratory,  the  place  where  these  compositions 
were  first  performed),  a  kind  of  .sacred  musical  composition,  either  purely  dr^iatic  or 
partaking  both  of  the  drama  and  the  ^ic,  in  whidi  we  text  is  iUustrative  <tf  some  relig- 
ious sublet,  sometimes  taken  directly  from  Scripture;  and  the  muric  consists  of  recita- 
tives, airs,  duets,  trios,  quartets,  choruses,  accompanied  by  an  orchestra,  sometimes 
also  by  an  organ,  and  introducal  by  an  instrumental  overture.  The  oratorio  u  not 
intended  for  scenic  representation. 

St.  Filippo  Neri,  born  in  1515,  has  beea  considered  the  founder  of  the  oratorio.  He 
engaged  poets  and  composers  to  produce  dialogues,  on  subjects  from  scriptural  and 
legendary  history,  in  verse,  and  set  to  mu»c,  which  were  performed  in  his  chape)  or 
oratory  on  Sundays  and*  church  festivals.  The  subjects  were  Job  and  hit  Friendt;  7A« 
I^vd^  Son;  The  Angd  Oabri^  wiih  the  Vtrffin;  and  Th4  Myttetry  of  ffts  IneamaUo^ 
Stradella  composed  various  oratorios,  of  which  San  Giozanni  Sattuta,  produced  in  1670, 
is  praised  by  Dr.  Bumey.  A  number  of  oratorios,  or  aeumi  taere,  by  Apostolo  Zeno 
and  Metastasio,  were  set  to  music  by  Caldara  in  the  beginning  of  last  century.  Sebas- 
tian Bach's  Patgiont-Mimk  was  a  species  of  oratorio,  originally  performed  dtiring  the 
service  of  the  church,  the  congregation  joining  in  the  chorales.  Its  form  arose  out  of 
the  practice  prevalent  in  the  Lutheran  church,  of  having  tlie  gospels  for  the  day 
repeated  on  Good  Friday,  and  some  other  festivals,  by  different  persons  in  a  recitative 
and  dialo^e  style.  By  far  the  greatest  master  of  oratorio  was  Handel,  who  perfected 
that  species  of  composition,  and  was  the  first  to  introduce  It  into  England.  At 
tbe  age  of  20,  when  on  a  visit  to  Italy,  he  produced  his  oratorio  of  La  Bemrresione  at 
Rome.  Esther,  the  first  oratorio  wntten  by  him  in  England,  was  composed  for  the 
chapel  of  his  patron,  the  duke  of  Cliandos.  m  1720,  the  words  altered  from  Racine.  It 
was  performed  privately  at  Cannons  in  the  same  year,  but  laid  aside,  and  not  produced 
in  public  till  1732.  An  oratorio  was  tlien  so  complete  a  novelty  in  England,  that  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  pve  the  following  explanation  in  advertising  it :  '  'By  His  Majesty's 
command,  at  Uie  King's  theater  in  the  Haymarket,  on  Tuesday  the  iid  May,  will  be  per- 
formed the  sacred  Story  of  Esther,  an  oratorio  in  English,  composed  by  Mr.  Handel, 
and  to  be  performed  by  a  great  number  of  voices  and  instruments.— iPiS.  There  wllj 
be  no  acting  od  the  sti^,  but  the  house  will  be  fitted  up  in  a  decent  manner  for  the 
ftudience."  For  many  years  after  the  appearance  of  Esther,  no  more  oratorios  were  pro- 
duced by  Handel,  who  devoted  himself  to  operas  and  other  secular  music;  and  it  was 
only  after  the  temporary  failure  of  his  health,  that  at  the  ripe  age  of  58  he  resumed  the 
composition  of  oratorios.  The  great  oratorios  which  have  made  his  name  immortal 
were  all  produced  in  the  decline  of  life,  some  of  them  after  he  was  afflicted  with  blind 
nesB,  and  they  were  performed  for  the  most  part  in  the  Old  Haymarket  theater.  2Mo- 
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rah  was  first  perfonned  in  1788;  AthaUah,  in  1784;  Itrad  in  Sgypt,  in  1798;  T^Me»»ia\ 
in  1741;  Samton,  in  1743;  JutUu  MaeeabauM,  in  1746;  Joahua,  in  1747;  £b^wum.  ia  1749; 
and  Jt^thet,  In  17S1.  The  two  crowning  works  were  Araol  ^  ^ifpt  uid  TAtf  JUMaA— 
'Uie  fonner  ranks  highest  of  all  compositions  of  the  oratorio  dass.  Tht  Mlutiah — which, 
in  oonaequence  of  its  text  being  taken  entirely  from  Scripture,  was  called  by  Handel 
The  Saend  Qrotor£i»— ranka  very  near  it  in  point  of  musical  merit,  and  has  attained  an 
even  more  univerBal  popularity;  from  the  time  when  it  was  first  brought  out,  down  to 
the  present  day,  it  has  been  perfonned  for  the  benefit  of  nearly  evqry  important  charita- 
ble institution  in  Britain.  Judas  Maeeabm*  is  perhaps  best  known  from  the  flowing 
and  martial  grace  of  that  unrivaled  military  march,  "  Bee  the  Conouering  Hero  Comes; 
and  Saul  is  associated  in  every  one's  mind  with  the  most  solemn  oi  all  funeral  marches. 
The  orchestra  was  but  ImpOTfectty  developed  in  Handel's  time,  and  his  oratorios  had 
therefore  orinnally  but  me^er  instrumental  accompaniments;  they  have  since  been 
senenlly  peiformed  with  adtStional  accompaniments  written  by  Mozart  From  Han- 
del's time  downwards,  it  was  the  practice  in  London  lo  have  oratorios  performed  twice  a 
week  during  Lent  in  the  various  theaters,  which  were  only  given  up  on  the  institution 
of  the  oratorio  performances  at  Exeter  Hall.  Haydn  composed  three  oratorios — The 
Return  ^  Totnat,  The  Sewn  LatA  Words,  and  The  Creation.  The  Seven  Lcut  Words,  a 
work  full  of  sweetness  and  of  enei^.  hardly  answers  to  the  common  conditions  of  an 
ormtoilo;  it  1b  rather  a  series  of  symphoniea,  intended  to  follow  as  many  short  sermons 
on  the  sentences  uttered  by  our  Lord  on  the  cross,  the  text  being  a  subsequent  addition 
by  the  composer's  brother,  Michael  Haydn.  The  Creation  originated  in  a  visit  of  Haydn 
to  London  m  1791,  when  he  heard  for  the  first  time  some  of  the  works  of  Handel,  none 
of  which  were  then  known  in  Glerman^.  "rhough  less  grand  than  the  oratorios  of  Han- 
del, it  is  full  of  fresh  lovely  songs,  bnght  choruses,  picturesque  recitatives,  and  exqui- 
site instrumentation.  Beethoven^s  sole  oratorio.  The  Mount  of  Olives,  is  a  pure  drama, 
rather  than  the  mixed  composition  generally  known  ui^r  the  name.  Spohr's  Last 
J^idgment,  produced  in  1835,  contidns  some  grand  mudc,  psrticularljr  in  the  choruses. 
Costa's  ^  deserves  mention  among  modem  oratorios.  But  dnce  the  time  of  Handel  no 
other  writer  of  oratorios  has  approached  Meodelssohu.  The  greatest  works  of  that  com- 
poser are  bis  oratorios  of  8t.  PaidaaAEl^dk  ;  the  former  was  first  produced  at  DQssel- 
aorf  in  1836,  the  latter  at  Birmingbfun  in  1846;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
enraged  in  a  third  oratorio,  called  Chrietus,  which  he  expected  would  be  his  greatest, 
and  of  which  but  a  few  fn^gments  have  been  published^  The  oratorios  of  Mendelssohn 
Aave  tended  jgreatiy  to  revive  the  popularity  of  this  kind  of  composition  in  Britun.  At 
Exeter  Hall  m  London,  and  at  the  musical  festivals  throughout  England,  oratorios  are 
performed  on  a  large  scale,  and  with  a  power,  a  precision,  and  a  perfection  unknown 
elsewhere.  The  choruses  at  the  provincial  festivals  are,  for  tlie  most  part,  supplied  by 
Krmingham,  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  the  other  large  towns.  The  greatest  oratorio  per- 
ftnmances  are  now'  those  of  the  Triennial  Festivals  at  the  Sydenham  Crystal  Palaoe.  At 
the  festival  of  1880,  the  chonu  amounted  to  over  3,000  voices,  and  there  was  an  orcbes- 
ba  of  435  performers. 

OSATO'BinH  (Lat.  "oratory,"  called  in  Greek,  eukUrion  or  promtherion),  as  contra- 
custinguished  from  eedma,  "  a  church,"  Is  the  name  given  to  an  apartment  or  building 
deigned  for  worship  of  a  private  or  domestic  character.  From  the  earliest  times,  the 
use  of  oratorio  Is  traceable  in  the  history  of  the  church ;  and  before  the  r^ular  organiza 
tion  of  parishes,  they  had  probably  a  considerable  place  in  the  common,  although  not  in 
the  public  wwdiip.  At  a  later  period,  oratoria  became  a  common  appendage  of  the 
castles  and  residences  of  the  nobility,  and  were  of  two  kinds;  the  first,  simply  for  pri- 
vate or  family  prayer  and  other  devotion ;  the  second,  for  the  celebration  of  mass.  The 
latter  fell  properly  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  or  the  parochial  clergy,  and 
"uany  jealousies  and  disputes  grew  out  of  their  establishment  or  direction.  The  council 
of  "Trent  (Sess.  zxIL,  De  Brformatione)  placed  them  under  very  stringent  regulations, 
which  have  been  enforced  and  developed  by  later  popes,  especially  by  Benedict  XIV. 

OKATOET.   See  Eixm^u^nce  ;  Kugtohic. 

OBATOBT,  OOVeaseATlOH  OF  THE.  The  origin  of  this  learned  congregation,  and 
Us  early  history,  have  been  detailed  under  the  head  of  St.  Pliilip  Neri  (q.v.).  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  that  this  extraordinary  man,  unlike  most  other  founders  of  relig- 
ious bodies  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  had  never  committed  to  writing  any  definite 
body  of  rules  for  the  government  and  direction  of  the  brethren.  Even  his  scattered 
papers,  from  which  his  plans  and  intentions  might  have  been  collected,  had  been  burned 
by  his  orders  a  short  time  before  his  death.  Soon  after  that  event,  the  fathers,  at  the 
Instance  of  Baronius,  compiled  from  the  existing  practices  and  from  memory  a  rule  for 
the  congregation,  framed  so  as  to  embody  the  spirit  of  St.  Philip.  Tins  rule  was 
amnved  of  by  Paul  V.  on  Feb.  21,  1612.  The  fathers  of  the  congregation  are  a  body 
«  jMrlests  living  in  community,  but  without  vows,  and  under  a  constitution  of  a  highly 
democratical  cbarBcter.  They  are  at  liberty  to  withdraw  at  any  time,  and  to  resume 
possession  of  the  property  which  they  had  bron^twith  them  at  entrance;  and  even 
during  their  association,  each  member  manages  his  own  financial  concerns,  onjy  contrib* 
ttting  a  fixed  sum  to  the  ccnnmon  expenses  of  the  community.  There  is  no  superior- 
gBeral.  h  in  other  orders.   Each  house  Is  disUnct  and  IndependeuL  In  eac&  the 
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gaperior  is  elected  only  for  three  years,  and  bie  position  does  not  five  him  any  personal 
im-eminentsa  whatcTur.  The  membere  take  their  places  according  to  senlontv,  not 
■Gcording  to  official  rank,  and  the  superior  is  compelled  to  take  uis  turn  ia  all  the  , 
duties,  even  down  to  the  semi-menial  omce  of  aerviug  in  the  refectory.  The  main  occu- 
pations of  the  fathers,  beyond  tliose  of  attending  to  the  public  service  of  the  church,  and 
the  duties  of  the  pulpit  and  the  confessional,  lie  in  the  cultivation  of  theological  and 
other  sacred  studies,  of  which  ' '  conferences  "  for  the  discuasion,  in  common,  of  theolog- 
ical questions^  form  a  principal  feature.  The  congregation  has  produced  many  men  of 
great  eminence  in  sacred  science,  among  whom  have  been  already  named  the  great 
church  historian,  cardiDal  Barouius,  and  nis  continuators.  To  these  may  be  added  tJio 
celebrated  explorers  of  the  Roman  catacombs,  Bosio,  SeVerani,  and  Aricghi ;  and  the  no 
teas  eminent  patiistical  scholar,  Gallandi.  The  houi^es  of  the  Oratory  inltaly  before  tba 
repolutioD  were  numerous,  and  in  high  repute.  Few  towns  of  any  importance  were 
without  a  house  of  the  Oratory.  The  congregatiou  was  early  established  in  France  by 
the  celebrated  Pierre  (afterwards  cardinal)  de  BeruUe,  in  common  with  two  Italian 
fathers,  and  from  France  it  extended  to  the  Low  Countries.  One  impoitant  difference, 
however,  ia  noticeable  between  the  French  Oratory  and  the  Roman  original.  In  the 
former,  all  the  houses  of  the  country  are  subject  to  a  single  Buperior-generat.  In  France, 
also,  the  Oratoriaue  took  charge  of  seminaries  and  of  theological  teaching.  The  French 
Oratory,  as  well  as  the  Italian,  reckons  many  illustrious  members;  but  the  fame  and 
utility  of  the  French  congregation  were  much  marred  by  the  unhappy  controversy  about 
Jansenism.  In  the  year  1M7  this  congregation  was  mtroduced  into  England  by  Dr. 
John  Henry  Newman  (q.v.).  Soon  after  his  secession  from  Anglicanism,  lie  esublished 
a  house,  the  members  of  which  were  for  the  most  part  ex-Aa^icana  like  himself,  near, 
and  finally  at  Birmingham;  and  soon  afterwards,  a  second  at  X<oudun,  which  has  since 
been  transferred  to  Brumpton. 

OSBieVT,  Aix^iDK  DB88ALIKE8  d'.  1803-57;  b.  Prance;  edticntcd  at  La  RocbelI& 
In  1826  he  went  to  South  America  on  a  scientific  expedition,  equi^ed  by  the  French 
government.  He  remained  eight  years,  exploring  the  coimtry  from  Brazil  to  Patagonia, 
making  extensive  collections  m  natural  history  and  botany.  He  also  acquired  a  largo 
number  of  historical  manuscripts,  and  vocabularies  of  the  native  languages.  He  wax 
lecturer  on  paleontology  at  the  museum  of  natural  History.  1836-58.  Amoog  his  worka 
are:  A  Voyage  in  SouVt  America,  1834-47;  and  French  Paleont<dvgy,  14  vols.,  1840-64. 

OBBIS  FICTT7B  (the  Pictured  World),  the  title  of  the  flrf^t  picture-book  or  illustrated 
manual  of  instruction  for  the  young,  by  the  celebrated  educationist,  Comenius,  published 
at  Nureml)erg  in  1657.  It  was  long  a  great  favorite  with  the  youth  of  Germany,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  reprinted,  la  various  modified  forms,  down  to  recent  times.  Comenius, 
vitfa  the  loslinct  of  a  great  teacher,  felt  that  to  give  words  without  things  to  the  pupu 
was  not  simply  to  retard  bis  proeress.  but  to  lay  the  foundation  of  vague  and  Inaccurate 
conceptions.  Hence  hln  introduction  of  the  pictures  of  things  into  the  work  above 
named,  which,  among  other  things,  was  intended  for  those  beginning  the  stmly  of  Latin, 
the  connecting  of  the  word  with  the  picture  tending  to  give  the  pupn  a  firmer  hold  or  a 
Quicker  perception  of  both  word  and  thing.  The  great  and  distinguishing  merit  of 
Comenius's  book  is,  that  it  brought  dis(inL-tly  into  notice  the  necessity  of  giving  children 
tn  tlie  earliest  stages  of  their  education,  not  simply  a  word,  but  the  form  of  the  thing  of 
which  the  word  was  the  symbol.  Further  advance  on  this  Idea  was  made  by  Pestalozii, 
who  aimed  at  presenting  to  the  eye  of  ibe  child  the  thing  itself,  whenever  it  was  prac- 
ticable to  do  so ;  and  he  regarded  this  as  essential  to  tlie  right  education  of  the  human 
faculties  in  their  infancy.  From  this,  again,  flowed  theexceilentcustcan  of  giving  object 
lessons  In  infant  schools.    See  Education. 

OSBIT,  in  astronomy.  Is  the  path  described  in  space  by  a  heavenly  body  in  Its  revolu- 
tion round  its  primary.*  The  path  so  described  is  of  an  elliptic  form,  and  would  bo 
accurately  an  ellipse  were  it  not  for  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  other  heavenly 
bodies.  See  Pertdrbations.  The  complete  determination  of  a  planet's  orbit  ia  of  the  last 
Importance  to  astronomers,  as  it  enables  them  to  predict  the  planet's  place  In  the  heavens 
at  any  period,  and  thus  determine  the  exact  date  of  eclipses  of  tbesun  and  moon,  oftran- 
slts  and  occultations  of  the  planets,  and  of  the  appeamnces  and  disappearances  of  comets. 
For  the  determination  of  a  planet's  orbit,  it  is  necessary  to  know  three  things:  1.  The 
situation  of  the  p^dTw  of  the  orbit  in  space;  2.  the  position  of  the  orbit  in  this  plane, 
and  3.  the  situation  at  a  given  epoch,  and  rate  of  motion,  of  the  planet  in  its  orbit. 
Since  the  plane  of  lha  ecliptic  is  for  convenience  taken  as  the  reference  plane,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  plane  of  a  planet's  orbit  is  known  when  its  inclination  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic  (1).  and  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  two  planes  (2),  are  known.  Since 
the  sun,  which  is  the  focus  of  the  planetary  orbits,  lies  la  this  line  of  intersection,  the 
orbit  cannot  lie  wholly  above  or  below  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  but  must  cut  it  in  two 
points,  called  Node^  (q.v.),  and  the  position  of  the  line  of  intersection,  or  line  of  nodes, 
is  generally  given  in  terms  of  the  longitude  (or  angular  distanoe)  of  the  ascending  node, 
reckoning  from  the  equinox.  The  situation  of  a  planet's  orbit  in  its  plane  is  determined 
when  we  know  its  lorm  (3),  size  (4),  and  the  position  of  its  major  axis  or  line  of 

*  llw  stm  l8  the  primary  of  the  planets  and  comets,  and  each  phuiet  Is  the  prlmaiT  (tf  its  ^ 
(awondny  planeto). 
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pxiPBE);  and  the  po8tttDD  of  the  major  axis  is  known  by  determlnlog  the  heliocentiic 
longitude  of  its  pertAelum  (i.  e. ,  the  extremity  of  it  which  is  nearest  the  sun).  To  complete 
our  knowledge  of  a  planet's  motion,  all  we  now  require  are  the  epoch  of  Its  appearance 
at  some  determinate  point  of  its  orbit,  say  at  the  perihelion  and  the  velocity  of  it« 
motion  in  its  orbit  (7),  for  when  this  last  is  known,  the  law  of  areas,  as  given  in  Kepler's 
second  law,  enables  us  to  determine  the  position  of  the  planet  in  its  orbit  at  any  future 
period.  These  seven  facts,  the  possession  of  which  gives  us  a  complete  clue  to  a  planet's 
motion,  are  called  the  seven  "elements  of  a  planet's  orbit."  What  has  been  here  stated 
concernins  the  planetary  orbits,  is  equally  trne  of  the  comets  and  satellites,  though,  in 
the  CMC  of  the  Utter,  the  effect  of  disturbing  forces  is  so  great  as  to  produce  a  cowldeni- 
ble  change  of  the  elements  in  one  revolution. 

OBGA.   See  Oramfds  ;  Killer. 

OBCA'eKA,  Andrea  di  Cione,  b.  about  1816,  at  Florence;  studied  art  with  his  father. 
Clone,  a  famous  goldsmith,  and  afterward  with  Andrea  Plsano.  In  association  with 
his  brother  Bernardo,  he  painted  a  number  of  works  in  the  Horentiae  chui-chrs,  and  in 
the  Campo  Bnnto  at  Pisa,  where  he  executed  the  TrifimpJi  of  Death  and  the  Last  Jvdg- 
mrnt.  and  Ws  brother  the  Heil.  The  BeU  and  Laat  Judgmetit  were  engraved  by  Lasinio 
in  his  Future  del  Campo  Santo  di  Pisa.  Orcagna  reproduced  iliem  in  the  Santa  Croce  at 
Florence;  he  had  already  painted  in  the  Slrozzi  chapel,  in  Santa  Maria  Novella,  &ITeH 
after  Dante's  Inferno,  in  which  some  of  the  portraits  are  those  of  personal  enemies.  His 
reputation  as  an  architect  was  high,  and  he  built  the  Loeghi  de'  Lnnzi  in  the  Piazza 
Granduca  at  Florence,  the  church  of  Or'  San  Michele,  and  tne  famous  tabernacle  of  the 
Virgin  in  that  monastery;  a  white  marlile  Gothic  altar  in  pyramidal  form,  covered  with 
figures  and  sculptures.  The  adoption  of  the  semicircular  arch  in  preference  to  the 
pointed  has  been  attributed,  but  wmngly.  to  Orcagna.  The  semicircular  arch  bad 
alrphdy  been  employed  by  Amolfo  di  Lnpo  nod  others.  Orcagna  signed  himself  sculptor 
upon  Lis  paintings,  and  painter  upon  his  sculptures.    He  d.  about  1368. 

OBCEABIXGoth.  aurtigards,  middle  liigli  GiiV.wvngMrU,  Ang.-8ax.  ryrtgeard,  ortgea/rd, 
a  yard  or  garden  for  worts  or  vegetables),  a  piece  of  ground  specially  devoted  to  the 
growth  of  fruit  trees,  and  in  which  these  are  planted  as  near  to  each  other  as  their 
profitable  cultivation  will  admit  of,  no  space  being  left  for  culinarr  vegetables,  as  in 
the  finit-garden.  The  introduction  of  such  crops  to  any  considerable  extent  Is 
Injurious  to  the  trees  of  nn  orchard,  by  exhaustine  the  soil,  and  the  vegetables  produced 
are  not  good.  In  some  orchards  the  soil  is  reguutrly  digged,  and  manure  pretty  freely 
ftupplied,  the  trees  being  dtmif  standard*,  trained  to  a  low  and  bushy  form,  in  rows  about 
12  ft.  apart,  with  rows  of  goosebemee,  currants,  or  raspberries  between  them.  Such 
orchanls  are  often  very  productive,  and  are  not  liable  to  t-uffer  much  from  winds,  wliilst 
the  trees  also  protect  each  other  from  frosts  in  spring.  Other  orchards  are  formed  in  old 
pastures,  the  turf  being  replaced  when  the  trees  are  planted,  oi;  if  they  arc  formed  on 
land  that  has  been  under  the  plow,  it  is  sown  down  with  grass.  In  these,  also,  manure  is 
ocoBSionally  given.  In  many  cases  the  erass  of  orchards  is  employed  for  pasturing  cattle 
or  sheep,  the  trees  being  standards  or  half -standards,  with  stems  so  tall  tb»t  their  brandies 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  animals,  and  in  this  way  the  grass  produced  by  the  soil  is 
returned  to  tt  in  the  form  of  manure.  In  forming  orcliards  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  unusual 
to  plant  the  t^ockM,  upon  which  the  proper  grafts  or  buds  are  aftenvard  inserted.  Great 
orchards  of  this  kind  exist  in  Devonshire,  Herefordshire,  and  some  other  southern  coun- 
ties of  England,  devoted  to  the  growth  of  apples  for  the  production  of  cider,  and  to  a 
■mailer  extent,  of  pears  for  the  production  of  perry.  Orcliards  are  not  so  common  in 
Bcotland  as  In  England,  where  they  are  not  only  frequent  appendages  of  tlie  manor- 
house,  but  even  of  the  farm-bouse.  Apples,  pears,  plums,  and  cherries,  not  of  the  finest 
kinds,  are  the  fruits  chiefly  produced  in  Britiui  orchards,  although  some  in  England  also 
yield  wfdnuts,  chestnuts,  medlars,  mulberries,  quinces,  etc.,  and  there  are  even  a  few 
small  flg-orchards  in  the  most  soullmrn  parts.  Fig  and  peach  orchnrds  are  very  com- 
mon in  the  more  southern  parts  of  Europe;  and  oranges,  lemons,  etc.,  on  the  shoi'es  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

An  orchard  requires  a  dry  soil,  which  ou^ht  also  to  be  free  and  open,  not  a  stubborn 
elay.  A  gentle  slope,  exposing  it  to  the  sun.  is  preferable  to  perfectly  level  ^nound. 
Protection  from  prevalent  winds,  especially  in  Brilnin  from  the  s  w.  win(1s,  which  often 
blow  strongly  In  autumn,  is  verv  necessary ;  bat  it  is  not  less  important  that  there  should 
l»e  a  free  circulation  of  air.  in  default  of  which  the  trees  become  covered  with  lichens 
and  mosses,  and  cease  to  lie  productive.  An  orchard  is  often  sun'oundcd  hy  a  liawthorn- 
hedge,  but  a  fmall  orchard  must  not  liave  a  very  high  hedpe.  Fnicst  trees  are  often 
pluDled  as  a  screen,  but  must  not  be  too  near.  %Vhcre  walnut  and  chestnut  trees  will 
ripen  their  fruit,  they  are  often  planted,  on  the  Ride  most  exposed  to  winds,  for  shelter. 

In  laying  out  tlie  ground  for  an  orchanl,  it  is  not  unusual  lo  foim  it  into  ridges,  on 
the  crown  of  which  the  trees  arc  planted.  But,  however  this  may  lie  the  trees  are  planted 
in  rows  mnmnf^  n.  and  s.,  so  that  the  rays  of  sun  may  penetrate  nmong  them  somewhat 
equally.  In  planting  the  trees,  their  roots  are  spread  out  as  much  as  possible,  as  It  is 
found  desiraUe  to  encourage  tbem  to  extend  near  the  surface,  rather  tiian  to  penetrate 
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deep  in  to  the  groand.  particularly  where  no  digging  or  cfoer^  is  Intended.  The  lemada 
on  soil  KoA  manures  in  the  article  Fbvit-Qardiiin  are  ^tpUcaole  also  to  orobaTds. 

ORCH" A RP-HOXraE,  a  structure  adapted  to  the  ccltivatioa  of  fruits,  of  finer  kinds 
than  can  be  produced  in  the  open  air,  or  in  greater  peifection,  without  the  aid  of  artiflcial 
heat.  It  \a  the  InTention  of  Mr.  Rivers  oi  Ijondon,  and  is  a  "glass-roofed  shed/'the 
front  of  which  is  lower  tiian  the  twck,  so  ttiat  the  roof  slopes  towards  the  sun.  The 
merit  of  the  invention,  however,  consist  not  so  much  in  the  structure  itself,  or  in  the 
protecting  of  fruit-trees  and  admitting  of  the  sun's  rays  by  glass,  as  in  the  moAe  of  their 
treatment,  by  which  a  limited  space  can  be  made  to  proauce  a  prodigious  quaoUty  of 
floe  fruiL  The  trees  are  planted  in  pots,  are  never  allowed  to  attain  a  considerable  size, 
and  are  so  trained  and  pruned  as  to  have  tiie  greatest  possible  amount  of  fruitful  wood 
within  the  smallest  posuble  compass.  The  pots  hare  a  large  bole'in  the  bottom,  through 
which  the  roots  may  pass;  and  are  placed  upon  a  border  carefuUv  prepared  for  them, 
of  loose  and  open  materials,  such  as  cinders,  ume-rubbisb  and  broken  bricks,  enriched 
by  manure.  After  the  fruit  is  gathered,  the  roots  are  cut  through  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pot,  and  the  trees  are  set  aside  to  rest  for  the  winter;  and  this  treatment  is  repeated  from 
year  toyear.  The  orchard-house  is  generally  a  very  low  structure,  so  that  the  foliage 
and  fruit  are  very  near  the  glass;  its  back  being  only  7  ft.  high. 

OICHEBTKA  (Or.  orcA^ifm,  from  oreheimai,  I  dance).  In  the  Greek  theaters,  the 
I^ace  allotted  to  the  chorus  of  dancers;  in  modem  theaters,  the  part  of  the  building 
assigned  to  the  instrumentalists;  and  In  the  modern  concert-room,  the  place  occupied 
by  tne  instrumental  and  vocal  performers.  The  word  orchestra  is  also  used  to  denote 
ULe  musicians  collectively. 

A  complete  orchestra  consists  of  stringed  and  win  J  Instruments,  and  Instruments  of 
percussion.  The  employment  of  strin^d  and  wind  iustrumeuts  toeether  was  Ions 
deemed  a  barbarism.  Gmck  was  among  the  first  composers  who  showed  that  they  could 
be  effectively  combined,  and  his  ideas  were  more  fully  developed  by  succeeding  com- 
posers. The  perfecting  of  the  old  instrument  and  the  introduction  of  new  ones,  for* 
merly  conflned  to  militaiy  liands,  have  added  immensely  to  the  power  and  resources  of 
the  modem  orchestra,  whose  capadties,  however,  have  sometimes  been  misused. 

The  proper  strength  of  an  orchestra  must  depend  on  considerations  connected  with 
the  locality.  The  stringed  instruments  should  in  all  cases  greatly  outnumber  the  wind 
Instruments;  and  those  latter,  the  iDstruments  of  percussion.  The  stringed  instruments 
In  general  use  are  the  violin,  viola,  violoncello,  and  double-bass,  and  their  force  often 
amounts  to  as  many  as  fifty,  while  even  In  a  large  orchestra  there  are  seldom  more  flutes, 
hautboys,  or  bassoons  than  two  of  each.  The  horn  trumpet,  and  ophicleide  or  serpei^ 
the  other  wind  instruments  admitted  Into  the  orchestra,^  are  used  as  sparingly;  and  of 
Instruments  of  percussion,  a  pair  of  kettle-drums  is  often  considered  suffldent,  though 
cymluils  and  triangles  are  occasionally  added.  In  a  small  orchestra,  trumpets,  trom- 
bones, the  serpent,  and  the  kettle-drum  should  be  avoided  as  being  too  noisy.  By  far 
the  greatest  part  of  the  work  falls  to  the  share  of  the  stringed  instruments,  the  parts  for 
which  form  acomplete  quartet  for  first  violin,  second  violin,  viola  and  violoncello,  which 
should  be  perfect  witliin  itself,  independently  of  the  parts  for  the  wind  instruments.  The 
object  of  the  double-liass  is  to  enforce  the  violoncello  part.  This  full  quartet  Is  occadon- 
ally  interrupted  by  harmonjr  in  two  or  three  parts,  or  passages  in  unisons  or  octaves. 
The  success  of  the  comUnation  of  wind  and  stringed  instruments  depends  on  the  skill 
and  Judgment  of  the  composer.  . 

OBCHIBS,  the  popular  name  for  the  Orchtdace^  or  Orchide^r,  a  natural  order  of 
endogenous  plants  ranking  third  among  the  orders  In  the  number  of  genera  and 
species,  remarkable  also  for  the  wide  distribution  of  its  members  and  for  the  peculiar 
structure  of  their  flowers,  many  of  which  are  of  great  beauty  and  ezquiMte  fragrance, 
others  having  grotesq^ue  or  insect-like  shapes,  and  nearly  all  of  which  are  so  formed  that 
they  can  only  be  fertilized  by  the  agency  of  insects.  This  interesting  fact  was  discovered 
in  the  case  of  certain  species  by  Sprengel  in  179S,  was  more  widely  applied  by  Robert 
Brown  in  1888,  and  later  was  verified  in  detail  by  Darwin,  HtlUer,  Qray,  uid  otliers. 
The  flowers  are  solitary,  racemed,  or  spiked,  and  are  irregular,  consisting  of  three 
outer  parts  {etUyx)  and  three  loner  parts  (corolla).  Sometimes  these  parts  or  segments 
are  combined  in  one  piece ;  often,  the  petals  or  inner  parts  are  beautifully  colored, 
spotted,  or  fringed,  and  the  lower  or  inferior  one,  called  the  lip  (labellun^,  Is  often 
spurred,  or  furnished  with  a  cup  or  sac  at  its  base,  or  is  shaped  like  a  pouch,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  ladies'  slippers  or  cypripediums.  The  sacs  and  spurs  contain  or  secrete 
honey,  and  in  Ajigraoum,  the  spurs  are  of  remarkable  length.  The  stamens,  one  or 
two  in  number,  together  vrith  a  sterile  rudiment  of  a  tUrd,  form  with  the  style  or  thick, 
fleshy  stigma,  the  column.  There  is  usually  only  one  anther,  with  a  tobercle  or 
abortive  anther  on  each  side  of  It ;  but  sometimes  the  two  lateral  anthers  are  porfect  and 
the  central  one  is  abortive ;  very  rarely  all  three  anthers  are  perfect.  The  anthers  are 
usually  two-celled,  the  grains  of  pollen  cohering  in  two  or  more  masses  (polUnia 
or  poUen-massea),  and  these  often  are  prolonged  into  a  pedicel  or  stalk  with  a  visdd  disk 
or  gland  at  the  end.  This  disk  adheres  to  the  head  or  proboscis  of  an  insect  as  It  seeks 
forlioney,  and  the  pollinia  are  carried  away  to  be  brought  unerringly  into  contact  with 
the  stigma  of  the  next  flower  visited  hj  the  butterfly,  moth,  or  bee,  thus  secnilng 
cross-fertilization.  Again,  Uie  structure  of  the  petals,  generally.  Is  such  that  the  insect 
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Is  tofObd  to  Insert  Its  proboscis  or  bead  directly  under  the  pollinia-  and  stigma,  ttaiu 
rendering  the  reiDOval  of  tbe  pollinia  and  the  subsequent  contact  of  pollea  and  sUsma 
inevitable.  The  ovaiy  is  fulerlor  and  one-<xlled,  the  stigma  usually  a  mere  Jiofiow 
in  front  of  the  column.  The  fruit  Is  usually  a  capsule,  opening  with  six  valTCS,  three 
of  which  have  placenta ;  the  seeds  are  like  fine  sawdust  in  appearance,  and  are 
■o  numerous  that  a  single  capsule  of  a  msxillaria,  it  has  been  estimated,  may  contain 
mon;  tbau  1,700,000.  The  root  is  usually  compmed  of  simple  cylindrical  fibres,  which, 
are  often  accompanied  with  one  or  more  fleshy  tubercles  or  bulbs,  a  tubercle  dying  and. 
a  new  one  being  produced  annually.  Often  the  flowering  shoots  of  orchids  are  not 
produced  for  several  years  in  succession ;  hence  the  scarcity  of  blossoms  at  one  season, 
and  their  abundance  at  others.  The  leaves  are  parallel-nerved  and  alternate,  but  are 
varied  in  shape,  some  being  broad,  some  grass-like,  others  lofig  and  cylindrical ;  some- 
times arising.  In  tropical  species,  from  fle^y,  bulb-like  excrescences  of  the  stem  ;  some- 
times united  at  their  bases  to  form  a  tuber-like  body  or  false  bulb,  above  ground.  The 
leaves  of  some  species,  as  in  our  native  apleetrum  or  "putty-root,"  last  but  a  year ;  those 
of  some  tropical  species  remain  for  several  years.  Orchidsare  endogenous  and  herbaceous 
perennials,  out  some  of  those  found  in  warm  climates  are  shrulH,  and  some  of  these,  as 
vanilla  (q.v.)  are  climbers.  The  following  are  tbe  tribes  of  this  botanical  family,  special 
arUcles  on  which  will  be  found  In  their  alphabetical  place :  epideiutna,  nandea,  neottiea, 
evhrydea,  and  cj/pripedtea.  About  8000  species  are  known,  divided  among  884  genera, 
and  fully  8000  species  are  under  cultivEtion,  while  the  hybrids  and  varieties  are 
innumerable.  In  the  United  States,  IncludiDg  Alaska,  there  are  about  7S  species, 
distributed  In  20  genera,  and  of  these,  seven  or  eight,  belonging  to  tbe  genus  «p»(fe»(lrum. 
and  found  In  Florida  and  other  Oulf  states,  are  epiphytes  or  alr^plants,  growing  upon 
branches  of  trees.    Forty-seven  species  grow  in  New  England. 

Orchids  are  found  In  alt  jtarts  of  tbe  world  except  the  coldest  and  the  most  arid, 
but  are  most  numerous  in  the  humid  forests  of  tbe  torrid  zone,  and  eB{>ecially  in 
Mexico,  Central,  and  South  America,  which  furnish  such  well-known  genera  as 
caAtUya,  odonloglhaaum,  and  onddium,  Oaiypso  boreaiis  ranges  in  British  America,  as  far 
north  as  lat  68°.  The  tropical  species  are,  as  a  rule,  epiphytal ;  those  of  colder  climates 
mostlr  grow  upon  the  ground,  in  meadows,  rich  woods,  or  cold  swamps.  Few  sp«^es 
are  of  importance  in  medicine,  and  few  except  salep  (q.v.)  and  vanilla  have  a  commercial 
value.  The  prevaillnf^  colors  of  orchids  are  rose  color  or  lilac,  yellow,  white,  and  green. 
The  odor  of  some  species  resembles  that  of  violets  or  orris-root.  Of  our  North  American 
orchids  a  number  are  very  striking,  especially  arethuaa  InMata,  pogonia  ophiogUmoidet, 
the  purple,  white,  and  the  yellow  frlnged-orchises  or  habenarias,  and  the  showy,  the 
jellow,  and  the  pink  ladies'  slippers  or  cypripedlums. 

The  culture  of  orchids  began  in  England  about  1820,  but  did  not  become  general  in 
the  United  States  before  1865.  There  are  fine  collections  in  the  Cambridge,  Moss, 
botanical  garden  and  In  the  botanic  garden  at  Washington,  D.  C.  High  prices  are 
often  paid  for  single  plants— in  one  instance  as  much  as  ySOO,  and  one  collection  was 
acdd  In  England  about  1880  for  $70,000.  Many  epiphytal  orchids  may  be  planted 
in  pots  fllleo^with  loose  fibrous  peat ;  the  roots  of  others  are  placed  in  baskets,  or  are 
fastened  to  blocks  of  wood  or  cork,  with  a  little  moss  around  them  to  retain  moisture, 
and  are  thus  placed  on  shelves,  or  are  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  hot-bouse. 
Ventilation  and  temperature  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  the  atmosphere  must 
-not  be  constantly  very  hot  and  humid,  but  seasons  of  rest  must  be  given  to  the  plants, 
which  in  their  native  climate  have  generally  a  wet  and  a  drv  season.  Most  of  the 
American  species  can  be  easily  grown  in  shaded  gardens.  See  lindley ,  Folia  Orehidaeea 
(1852)  :  Dsrwin,  3^  FeHaixtUion  of  Orchids  by  Inseett  (1862) ;  Mailer,  The  Fertilitation 
^  Flowers  ftrana.  1883) ;  Sander,  Beichenbaehia,  Orthida  miutr<UedandDaeribed{19dSi- ) ; 
Baldwin.  The  OrdOda  of  New  hngland  (1884)  ;  Moore,  IUttHration$  of  Orehidauout 
PAinif(1857);  Miner,  Orehida,  the  Royal  Family  of  PUintt{lfm)iJTKtnex,  Orchidaeeout 
PlanU  (1877-78) ;  Burbidge,  Cool  Orehida  and  How  to  Grow  Thorn  (1874) ;  Sprague, 
Orehidt  (1876) ;  Williams,  Th«  Orchid- Ortnoer'a  Manual  (188S). 

OBOHOXXXOS,  a  famous  and  very  ancient  city  of  Boeotia,  the  capital  of  tbe  once 
Independent  kingdom  of  the  Minyse,  and  hence  called  Min^ean  Orchomenos,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  another  Orcliomenos  in  Arcadia.  It  was  situated  northward  from  the 
ukc  Copals,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cepliissua,  and  extended  from  the  marshy  edges  of 
the  Like  up  the  face  of  a  steep  rocky  hill  on  which  stood  the  acropolis.  In  the  earliest 
times  its  dominions  extended  to  the  sea.  In  this  city  was  situated  the  magnificent 
"treasury  "admired  by  Pausanias  and  lately  discovered  by  Schltemann.  During  the  leg- 
endanr  era  it  became  a  member  of  tbe  Bceotian  confederacy.  During  the  Feiinan  war, 
like  the  other  towns  of  Boeotia,  it  abandoned  the  national  cause.  Its  government  was 
Ihoroughlv  aristocratic,  and  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  Thebes  n>came  a  democ* 
ncy,  (^nomenoe  took  part  wltli  Sparta,  and  shared  in  its  first  triumph  over  Thebes;  but 
the  victory  of  Epaminondas  at  Lcuctra  (371  B.c.)  placed  Orchomeoos  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Thebwis,  who  soon  after  destroyed  it  by  fire,  and  sold  its  inhabitants  as  slaves.  It 
was  a^n  rebuilt  during  the  Phocian  war,  but  a  second  time  destroj'ed  In  the  reign  of 
Fhilip  of  AEacedoD,  who,  however,  once  more  rebuilt  it;  but  it  never  again  became 
pronuneDt  fn  blstory.  Orcliomenos  was  famous  for  its  great  musical  festival  in  honor 
of  the  Graces^  when  poets  and  muricians  aaaemUed  from  all  quarters  to  compete  tot 
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wlzea.  The  ralns-of  OrcbMneiios  are  atOl  to  be  seen  near  the  modem  Tillage  of  Skripd. 
Bee  K.  O.  HtUler's  Orehomeno*  und  die  Minyer,  Leake's  Ifoiihern  Qreeee,  and  Uure'a 
Hmr  in  Oreeee.  The  Arcadian  O.  is  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  catalogue. 

0B0I5  AND  OaCEDf  are  coloring  matters  obtained  from  lichens.  Orcin,  Ci«Ht04-|-3 
HiO,  may  be  obtuned  by  boiling  certun  speciee  of  RocceUa  or  Leeanora  with  lime  tat 
some  hours,  remoTing  the  lime  by  a  current  of  carbonic  acid,  evaporating  and  abstract- 
ing with  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  the  orcin  separates  in  red  crystals.  With  chloride 
of  lime,  it  gives  a  purple  red  color,  which  quickly  changes  to  a  deep  yellow.  Orcin  is 
the  true  color-producing  substance  or  chromogen  of  these  lichens.  In  the  presence  of 
ammonia,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  orctin,  OuHtNOi,  a  nitrogenous- 
compound  of  strong  tinctorUl  power.  When  isolated,  orcein  forms  a  red  flocculent 
powder,  which  is  freely  soluble  m  alcohol,  forming  a  scarlet  fluid.  Potash  and  ammo- 
nia dissolve  it  readily,  formi^  a  splendid  purple  color,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  ordi- 
nary archil  of  commerce.  With  metalllo  salts,  its  alkaline  solutions  yield  beautiful 
purple  lakes. 

QRD,  Edwabd  Oteo  Cbesop,  b.  Hd.,  1818;  son  of  James  Ord,  an  officer  of  the  war 
of  1812;  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  military  academy  at  West  Point  in  1839.  In  July,  1830, 
he  was  appointed  2d  lieut.  of  the  3d  artillery.  He  served  in  the  Florida  war  with  the 
Beminoie  Indians,  18Sfr-42,  and  was  then  ordered  to  the  frontier,  taking  part  In  many 
expeditions  against  the  Indians.  He  was  employed  on  the  coast  survey,  ISio 
-46.  When  the  war  broke  out  in  1861  be  was  on  duty  in  California,  whither  be 
had  twice  before  been  sent;  the  first  time  to  establish  order  and  a  respect  for  the 
law,  in  the  performance  of  which  duty  he  was  forced  to  use  very  stringent  measures, 
executing  several  notoriously  desperate  men;  and  again  in  I860,  having  been  made 
capt.  Sept.  7,  1850.  He  was  appointed  brig.cen.  of  volunteers  in  Sept.,  1861,  and 
the  following  NoYeml>er  was  placed  in  commana  of  a  brigade  of  Pennsylvania  reserves, 
under  Oen.  McCal],  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  ma],  of  the  4th  artillery  in  the 
regular  army.  He  was  in  action  at  the  battle  of  DranesvOle,  near  the  Potomac,  Dec. 
SO,  where  he  defeated  the  confederate  cavalry  under  Oen.  Stuart.  For  this  service  he 
was  breretted  maj.gen.  of  volunteers  in  May,  1862.  and  a  month  later  was  transferred  to 
the  west,  where  he  participated  in  the  eugagements  that  made  memorable  the  months  of 
August  and  September,  events  in  which  the  army  of  the  HlsslBSippi  figured.  He  was 
placed  in  command  of  Corinth  under  Oen.  Orant,  and  subsequently  of  the  2d  division  of 
tbedistrictof  w.  Tennessee.  PorgallautryatIuka,Sept.l9-20,hewa8brevettedcol.  At 
Hatchle,  Oct.  5,  he  was  in  command,  and  was  dan^rously  wounded  ;  for  his  services  he 
was  brevetted  brig.gen.  During  the  siege  of  Yicksburg  and  capture  of  Jackson,  he 
commanded  the  13th  army  corps,  and  afterwards  the  8th  corps  in  the  middle  department, 
July  ^21,  1864,  and  the  18th  corps  in  operations  before  Bichmond,  July  21  to  Sept. 
1864.  He  was  again  severely  wounded  in  the  assault  and  capture  of  Fort  Harrison,  near 
Richmond,  Sept.  29, 1864,  and  brevetted  maj.een.  On  Jan.  B,  1866,  he  superseded  Oen. 
Butler  in  command  of  the  department  of  Vir^nia  and  'N'orth  Carolina,  and  of  the  army 
of  the  James,  which  he  commanded  from  Jan.  to  June,  1866,  through  the  siege  of  Peters' 
burg,  and  subsequent  movements  against  the  army  of  northern  Virginia,  under  Oen. 
Lee,  to  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  Court  House,  April  9,  1865.  Bis  rank  at  the  close 
of  the  war  was  lieut.coL  of  the  1st  artillerr,  dating  from  Dec.  11,  1865,  in  the  regular 
army,  and  maj.gen.  of  volunteers,  which  latter  he  continued  to  hold,  and  was  at  the 
head  of  various  departments  until  Sept.,  1866,  when,  having  been  promoted  to  In1g.gen. 
in  the  regular  army  the  July  previous,  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service. 
He  was  commander  of  the  4th  military  district  of  Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  from  April 
to  Dec.,  1867,  and  was  afterwards  in  command  of  the  departments  of  California,  the 
Platte,  and  Texas.   He  retired  from  the  service  Dec.  8,  1880.   He  d.  1883. 

ORDEAL  (Anglo-Saxon,  ordaal;  from  or,  primitive,  and  daal,  judgment;  Ger.  vrtheO. 
judjD^ent),  a  practice  which  has  prevailed  largely  among  various  widely  separated 
nations,  of  referring  disputed  questions,  particularly  such  as  relate  to  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  an  individual,  to  the  Judgment  of  God,  determined  either  by  lot,  or  by  the  suc- 
cess of  certain  experiments.  Of  its  existence  among  the  ancient  Jews,  we  have  an 
instance  in  Numbers  v,,  where  a  Hebrew  woman,  accused  of  adultery,  is  reoulred  to 
drink  the  waters  of  jealousy  as  a  test  of  innocence;  a  nmilar  ordeal  for  incontinence  is 
in  use  among  the  natives  of  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa.  Compuii;ation  of  accused  persons 
by  fire,  as  existing  among  the  Greeks,  is  referred  to  in  Sophocles's  Antigone.  Among 
the  Hindus,  the  ordeal  has  been  in  use  to  be  practiced  in  nine  different  ways — by  the 
haiance,  by  Are,  by  water,  by  poison,  by  the  ecma,  or  drinking  water,  in  which  images  of 
tiie  sun  ana  other  deities  had  been  washed,  by  ehewing-riee,  hyhotoU,hy  red-hot  mm, 
and  by  drawing  two  Images  out  of  a  jar  into  which  they  have  been  thrown.  {AttaHe 
Setew^.  vol.  i.,  p.  389). 

The  ordeal  seems  to  be  laevalent  throughout  Africa.  -'When  a  man,"  says  Dr. 
I^vingstone,  "suspects  that  any  of  his  wives  have  bewitched  him,  he  sends  for  the 
witch-doctor,  and  all  the  wives  go  forth  into  the  field,  and  remain  fasting  till  that  person 
has  made  an  infusion  of  the  plant  (called  '  ^ho ').  They  all  drink  it,  each  one  holding 
up  her  hand  to  heaven  In  attestation  of  her  mnocency.  Tbcee  who  vomit  it  are  consicE 
ered  innocent,  while  thoae  whom  it  purges  are  pronounced  guilty,  and  put  to  de^  by 
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burDing.  The  innocent  return  to  their  homes,  and  slaughter  a  cock  as  a  thank-offenng 
to  their  guaidiau  spirita.  The  practice  of  ordeal  is  common  among  all  the  necro  nations 
n.  of  the&unbesL'^  The  women  themselves  eagerly  desire  the  test  on  the  lightest  proT- 
ocation:  each  is  conscious  of  her  own  innocence,  and  has  the  fullest  faith  in  the  muan 
(the  oideal)  clearing  all  but  the  gnilty.  There  are  varieties  of  procedure  among  the  dif- 
ferent tribes.  The  Barotse  pour  the  medicine  down  the  throat  of  a  cock  or  dog,  and 
judge  of  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  the  person  accused  by  the  vomiting  or  purgii^  of  the 
anifwftl. 

Throughout  Europe  in  the  dark  ages  the  ordeal  existed  under  the  sanction  of  law, 
and  of  the  clergy.  The  most  prevalent  kinds  of  ordeal  were  those  of  fire,  water,  and  the 
wager  of  batUe.  Fire  ordeal  was  only  allowed  to  persons  of  hiKh  rank.  The  uccused 
had  to  carry  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron  for  some  distance  in  his  hand,  or  to  walk  nine  feet 
barefoot  and  blindfolded  over  red-hot  plowsharea  The  hand  or  foot  was  bound  up 
and  inspected  three  days  afterwards:  if  the  accused  hoA  escaped  unhurt,  he  was  pro- 
nonnoed  innocent;  if  otherwise,  guilty.  Uoder  such  a  Judicial  system,  there  wen 
Iffobebly  few  acquittals;  but  it  is  believed  that  ia  the  severer  kinds  of  ordeal,  precau- 
tions were  sometimes  taken  by  the  clergy  to  protect  those  whom  they  wished  to  clear 
from  suspicion.  Queen  Emma,  mother  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  when  suspected  of  a 
criminal  intrigue  with  Alwyn,  bishop  of  Winchester,  is  said  to  have  triumptiantly  vin- 
dicated her  diaracter  by  walking  unhurt  over  red-hot  plowsluum  Water  ordeal  was 
the  usual  mode  of  trial  allowed  to  bondsmen  and  rustics,  and  was  of  two  kinds— the 
ordeal  of  boSing  water,  and  of  cold  tPOter.  The  ordeal  of  boiUng  t»riw,  according  to  the 
laws  of  AlhelsUme,  consiated  In  taking  a  atone  out  of  boiling  water,  where  the  hand  had 
to  be  inserted  as  deep  as  the  wrist;  what  was  called  the  triple  ordeal,  deepened  the 
water  to  the  elbow.  The  person  allowed  tlie  ordeal  of  eold  water  (the  usual  mode  of  trial 
for  witchcraft)  was  flung  into  a  river  or  pood;  if  he  floated  without  any  appearance  of 
swimming,  he  was  judged  guilty — while  if  he  sank,  he  was  acquitted. 

The  wager  of  battU  was  a  natural  accompaniment  of  a  state  of  society  which  allowed 
men  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  The  challenger  faced  the  west,  the  chal- 
lenged person  the  east;  the  defeated  party,  if  he  craved  his  life,  was  allowed  to  live  as  a 
"recreant;"  tiiatifl.  on  retracting  the  perjury  which  he  had  sworn  to.  SeeBATTXL, 
Trial  bt  ;  and  Neilson,  TWof  by  Combat  (1890). 

Other  kinds  of  ordeal  were  practiced  in  particular  circumstances  In  different  parts  of 
Europe.  In  the  ordeal  of  the  tier,  a  supposed  murderer  was  required  to  touch  the  body 
of  the  murdered  person,  and  pronounced  guilty  if  the  blood  flowed  from  his  woimds. 
The  ordeal  of  the  euehari^  was  in  use  amon^  the  clergy:  the  accused  party  took  the 
saenunent  in  attestation  of  innocence,  it  being  believed  that,  if  guil^,  he  would  be 
immedktely  visited  with  divine  punishment  for  the  sacrilege.  A  somewhat  similar 
ordeal  was  that  of  the  cormed,  or  consecrated  bread  and  cheese :  if  the  accused  swallowed 
it  freely,  he  was  pronounced  innocent;  if  it  stuck  in  bis  throat,  he  was  presumed  to  be 
guilty.  Godwin  earl  of  Kent,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  confessor,  when  accused  of 
uie  murder  of  the  king's  brother,  ia  said  to  have  appealed  to  the  ordeal  of  the  corsned. 
and  been  choked  by  it.  An  early  form  of  ordeal,  abolished  Inr  Louis  le  debonnaire  in 
816,  was  that  of  the  erott:  the  accuser  and  accused  stood  upright  before  a  cross,  and  he 
who  first  fell,  or  shifted  his  position,  was  pronounced  guilty.   It  was  done  away  with. 


by  lot,  dependent  on  the  throw  of  a  pair  of  dice,  one  marked  with  a  cross,  the  other 


Trial  by  ordeal  at  first  carried  with  it  the  sanction  of  the  priests,  as  well  as  of  the 
civil  power,  though  the  clergy  in  the  course  of  time  came  to  discountenance  it.  In 
England  it  seems  to  bare  been  continued  till  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  On 
the  continent  it  was,  generally  "bpeaking,  abolished  rather  earlier,  although  as  late  as  1498 
we  find  the  truth  of  Euvonarola  s  doctnne  put  to  the  test,  by  a  ch^lenge  between  one  of 
lus  disciples  and  a  Franciscan  friar,  to  walk  through  a  burning  pile.  In  Scotland,  in 
1180,  we  find  David  I.  enacting,  in  one  of  the  assemblies  of  the  nank  tenantry  of  the 
kingdom,  which  were  the  germ  of  parliaments,  that  no  one  was  to  hold  an  ordinary  court 
of  justice,  or  a  court  of  ordeal,  whether  of  battle,  iron,  or  water,  except  in  presence  of 
the  sheriff  or  one  of  his  sergeants ;  thouf^h  if  that  official  failed  to  attend  after  bcin^  duly 
summoned,  the  court  might  be  held  in  his  absence.  The  first  step  toward  the  almlition  of 
this  form  of  trial  in  Saxon  and  Celtic  countries,  seems  to  have  been  the  substitution  of 
oompiirgation  by  witnesses  for  compurgation  by  ordeal.  The  near  relatives  of  an  accnBeJ* 
party  were  expected  to  come  forward  to  swear  to  hia  innocence.  The  number  of  com- 
purgators varied,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  case;  and  judgment  went  against 
the  party  whose  kin  refused  to  come  forwaixl,  or  who  failed  to  obtain  the  necessary 
number  of  compurgators.  To  repel  an  accusation,  it  was  often  held  necessary  to  have 
double  the  number  of  compurgators  who  supported  It,  till  at  length  the  most  numerous 
body  of  compurgators  carried  ue  day. 

OKDEB.  In  classic  architecture,  the  order  or  ordonnauce  comprises  the  column  with 
its  base  and  capital  and  the  entablature.  There  are  five  orders:  (1)  Tuscan,  (3)  Doric, 
^  Ionic.  (4)  Corinthian,  (5)  Composite.  The  first  and  fifth  are  Roman  orders,  and  are 
simply  modiflcationg  of  the  others.  The  remaining  three  are  the  Greek  orders.  See 
Counof,  Obbbk  Abobitkctuke.  Rouak  ARCUII'KUTUUK. 
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OUHKB,  in  natoral  history,  a  group  constituted  for  th«  purpose  of  dasrifloation. 
Inferior  to  dau  and  mtb-^aai,  but  superior  to  family,  tribe,  genua,  etc.  The  term  NatciuIj 
Order  la  used  in  1}otany  to  designate  an  oraer  belonging  to  the  natural  system  of  clas^ 
ficatioD,  in  contradistinctiou  to  one  of  an  artificial  system  devised  for  mere  convenience 
of  the  student,  and  signifies  that  the  limits  of  the  order  i^ree  with  the  truth  of  nature, 
and  that  it  thus  exhibits  affinities  really  existing.  In  all  branches  of  natural  history, 
claasiflcatton  now  proceeds  on  this  principle.  The  use  of  the  term  Is  not  precisely  the 
same  in  zoology  as  in  botany.  Zoology,  from  its  greater  scope  and  complexity,  requires 
a  more  vatiad  extension  and  application  of  all  divisions  or  grouptags;  of  kingdoms,  sub- 
kingdoou;  classes,  subclasses,  orders,  etc.,  but  by  common  consent,  orders  in  botany 
are  IreqiMDtiy  termed  families,  whilst  what  answers  to  family  in  zoOlogy  is  called  tuio* 
in  botany.  Thus,  it  is  common  to  speak  of  the  order  Banunculacen  as  the  crovfooi 
famUy.  It  is  divided  in  five  tribes,  viz:  clematiden,  anemones,  ranuncules,  beUe- 
borines,  and  cemicifugesB.  These  tribes  are  then  divided  into  genera,  as  dematit, 
anemone,  ranuTuailue,  eto.,  and  these  genera,  again,  into  species.  In  some  cases  a  tribe 
in  botany  has  much  the  same  position  as  a  sub-family  in  zoology,  but  its  order  has  all 
tiie  marked  distinctions  of  an  ordinal  groupin|^  and  never  descends  to  the  position  of  a 
family,  although  it  may  be  so  denominated.  The  use  of  the  term  order  m  zoOlogy  is 
illustrated  in  the  article  Invertebrate  Anihal& 

OBDEB.  Thvs  word  is  applied  to  an  aggregate  of  conventual  communities  compre- 
hended under  one  rule,  or  to  tlie  societies,  half  military  half  reli^us,  out  of  which  the 
institution  of  knighthood  sprang.  Religious  orders  are  generally  dassifled  as  monastic, 
military,  and  mendicant 

The  earliest  comprehension  of  monastic  societies  under  one  rule  was  effected  by  Bt 
Basil,  archbishop  of  Csesarea,  who  united  the  hermits  and  cenobites  in  his  diocese,  and 
prescribed  for  them  a  uniform  constitution,  recommending  at  the  same  time  a  vow  of 
celibacy.  The  Basilian  rule  subsists  to  the  present  day  in  the  eastern  church.  Next  in 
order  of  time  was  the  Benedictine  order,  founded  by  at.  Benedict  of  Nursia,  who  con- 
sidered a  mild  discipline  preferable  to  excessive  austerity.  The  offshoots  from  Uie 
Benedictine  order  include  some  of  the  most  important  orders  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
among  others  the  cWthusians,  Cistercians,  and  Pnemonstrants.  The  order  of  Augusti- 
nians  professed  to  draw  their  rule  from  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine;  they  were  the 
first  order  who  were  not  entirely  composed  of  laymen,  bnt  of  ordained  priests,  or  persons 
destined  to  the  clerical  profeBsion. 

The  military  orders,  of  wbi(5h  the  members  united  the  military  with  the  religious  pro- 
fesaioQ,  arose  from  the  necessity  under  which  the  monies  lay  of  defending  the  possessions 
which  they  had  accumulated,  and  the  supposed  duty  of  recovering  Palestine  from  the 
Saracens,  and  retaining  possession  of  it.  The  most  famous  orders  of  this  kind  were  the 
Hosidtallers  or  Knights  uf  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  the  Knights  Templars,  and  the  Teu- 
tonic order.  Many  other  military  orders  existed,  and  not  a  few  continue  to  exist, 
particularly^  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  Tlie  phraseology  of  tlie  old  military  orders  la 
preserved  in  the  orders  of  knightliood  of  modem  times,  into  which  individuals  are 
admitted  in  reward  for  merit  of  different  kinds,  military  and  civil. 

The  three  mendicant  orders  of  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  and  Carmelites  were  insti 
tuted  in  the  13lh  century.  Tlieir  principal  purpose  was  to  put  down  the  opposition  to 
the  church,  which  had  begun  to  show  itself,  and  also  to  reform  the  church  by  example 
and  precept.  At  a  later  period  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  founded,  witli  the  object  of 
increasing  the  power  of  the  church,  and  putting  down  heresy.— Notices  of  the  more 
important  orders,  monastic,  military,  and  medicant,  will  be  found  under  separate  articles. 
See  also  KNiaHTS,  MoHAomaic,  Pbibst. 

OBDEBIOUB,  ViTAT.is,  a  mcdiasval  historian,  bom  at  jlteham,  near  Shrewsbury,  in 
1076,  was  taken  to  France  at  the  age  of  fire,  and  educated  for  the  monastic  life  In  the 
abbey  of  Ouche,  at  Lisieux.  He  became  a  priest  in  1107,  and  died,  it  is  thou^t,  about 
1143.  Ordericus  is  tlie  author  of  a  so-called  church  liistory  {Historice  JStsei^iaetiea),  in  18 
vols.  It  is  a  chronicle  of  events  from  the  birth  of  Christ  down  to  his  own  time.  Books 
&-6  give  an  account  of  the  Norman  wars  in  England,  France,  and  Apulia  down  to  the 
death  of  William  the  Conqueror  The  last  half  of  the  book  is  the  most  valuable,  iKioga 
record  of  the  history  of  the  author's  own  times,  The  first  edition  of  the  Historia  £^e- 
eiaetiets  was  published  by  Ducbesne,  In  his  Mtt.  Ifbrm.  Berip.  (1619).   It  has  also  been 

ginted  by  the  French  historical  society  (9  vols.  1840),  and  was  translated  into  French  by 
ubois  (4  vols.  1835-37). 

O&DESLIES  are  soldiers  or  sergeants  appointed  to  wait  upon  general  and  other  com- 
manding officers,  to  communicate  their  ordera,  and  to  carry  messages.  The  order^ 
officer,  or  officer  of  the  day,  is  the  officer  of  a  corps  or  regiment,  whose  turn  it  is  to 
superintend  its  Interior  economy,  as  cleanliness,  the  goodness  of  the  food,  etc.  Order^ 
non-comrrui^ned  officers  are  the  sergeants  in  each  company  who  are  ' '  orderly, "  or  on  duty 
for  the  week.  On  the  drum  beating  for  orders,  they  proceed  to  the  orderly  room,  take 
down  the  general  or  regimental  orders  affecting  their  respective  companies,  show  them 
to  the  company  officers,  and  warn  the  necessary  men  for  any  duties  specified  in  those 
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orders.  An  orderly  hook  Is  provided  by  the  captain  of  each  troop  or  company  in  a  regi- 
ment for  the  insertion  of  general  or  regimentu  orders  from  time  to  time  uBued. 

OXBBBS,  Amrr,  are  general,  divisional,  brigade,  or  regimental.  G«neral  orders  are 
{seuedbj  the  commander-in-chief  of  an  army,  and  affect  the  whole  of  his  force.  The 
others  emanate  from  generals  of  division  or  brigade,  or  from  officers  commanding  regi- 
ments, and  severally  affect  their  rrapecttve  commands. 

ORDERS,  Holt,  an  institution  regarded  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches  as  a  sacra- 
ment, by  which  ministers  are  specially  set  apart  for  Uie  service  of  religion,  and  are 
regarded  as  receiving  a  certain  religious  consecration,  or,  at  least,  designation  for  their 
<^ce.  While  some  of  the  reformed  churches  altogether  deny  the  distinction  of  ranks  in 
the  ministry,  none  of  them  admits  more  than  three  ranks,  of  bishop,  priest,  and  deacon. 
But  in  the  Roman  and  Greek  churches  a  further  classification  exists.  In  the  Roman 
dmrch,  a  distinction  is  made  between  Uie  major  (or  holy)  ordoB  and  the  minor  orders. 
Of  the  major  orders,  three  have  been  desdibed  in  general  terms,  under  the  head  hier- 
archy (q.v.),  viz.,  the  classes  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  A  fourth  rank  of  sub- 
deacons  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  major  orders,  but  its  functions  closely  resemble 
in  tbeir  nature  and  their  degree  those  of  the  deacon.  The  minor  orders  in  the  Roman 
church  are  four  in  number — those  of  door-keeper,  reader,  exorcist,  and  acolyte.  To  none 
of  these  orders  is  any  vow  of  celibacy  annexed.  Some  of  tiieir  functions  bad  their  origin 
in  the  peculiar  religious  condiUon  of  the  early  church.  The  duties  of  door-keeper  arose 
chiefly  out  of  the  cUaclpllne  In  r^ard  to  the  penitents  and  catechumens;  but  althouj^ 
these  functions  find  no  room  in  the  modem  cuscipline  of  the  Roman  church,  the  dom*- 
keeper  of  the  modem  church  is  held  to  succeed  to  other  functions  of  his  ancient  proto- 
type in  relation  to  the  catechetical  instmction  of  children  and  of  the  poor  and  ignorant. 
Preparatory  to  the  receiving  of  these  orders,  candidates  are  initiated  in  what  is  called  the 
tonture,  which  consists  in  the  cutting  off  of  the  hair,  as  a  symbol  of  sejiaration  from  the 
world  and  its  vanities — a  rite  which  appears  also  as  one  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  religious 
profession.  Tonsure,  however,  is  not  reckoned  as  an  order;  it  is  but  a  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  a  class.  In  the  Roman  church  the  sacrament  of  orders  Is  held  to  pro- 
duce an  inddible  character,  and  therefore  to  be  incapable  of  being  forfeited  and  of  being 
vaMdly  repeated.  This,  however,  applies  only  to  the  holy  orders.  The  Greek  church 
has  the  distiaction  of  major  and  minor  orders,  in  common  with  the  Roman.  But  the 
Greeks  commonly  exclude  sub-deaconshlp  from  the  major  orders,  and  all  the  functions 
of  the  four  minor  orders  of  the  Roman  church  are  united  by  the  Greeks  in  one  dngle 
order,  that  of  reader  {anagndite^. 

In  the  Anglican  and  other  Protestant  Episcopal  churches  the  three  higher  orders  of 
bishop,  priest,  and  deacon  are  alone  retained.  An  Anglican  clergyman  may  be  deprived 
of  his  braiefice,  or  stufpended  by  his  bishop,  for  various  ecclemasucal  offenses;  and  the 
right  of  the  court  of  arches  to  pronounce  sentence  of  deprivation  has  also  been  recog- 
nued. '  But  in  the  usual  case  of  deprivation,  the  clergyman  does  not  forfeit  his  status  of 
priest  or  deacon,  which  can  only  be  lost  by  deposition  or  deffvadation.  Statue  23  Hen. 
VIIL  c.  1.  s.  6  reserves  to  the  ordinary  the  power  of  degrading  clerks  convicted  of 
treason,  petit  treason,  murder,  and  certain  other  felonies,  before  judgment.  A.  bishop 
may  be  deprived  of  his  see  by  his  metropolitan,  with  or  without  the  co-operation  of  a 
synod  of  the  bishops  of  the  province,  but  it  has  been  questioned  whether  he  can  be  law- 
fullv  deprived  of  his  orders  as  bishop.  A  clergyman  of  the  chun;h  of  England  and  Ire- 
land cannot  become  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons.  In  thePrcsbyteiian  and  other 
non-episcopal  churches,  tiie  ceremony  of  ordination  U  not  held  to  impart  any  indelible 
fJiaracter.  A  miidster  found  guilty  of  heresy  or  immorality  is  deprived  of  his  office  by 
deposition,  by  which  his  clerical  status  is  forfeited.  His  removal  from  his  charge,  how- 
ever, in  any  other  way,  does  not  affect  his  office  as  a  minister;  and  a  minister  removed 
from  one  charge  to  another,  or,  after  a  time,  inducted  into  a  new  charge,  is  not  re-or- 
dalned.  A  minister  having  no  charge  or  flock  may  yet  dispense  the  sacraments  if  duiy 
called  upon.  A  minteter  deposed  ceases  altogether  to  be  a  minister,  and  is  no  more  capo- 
Ue  of  any  of  the  functions  of  the  office  tbiui  if  he  had  never  been  ordained. 

The  ceremony  of  impoaiHon  of  hands  is  tiaed  m  almost  all  Protestant  churches  in  the 
wdination  of  ministers,  the  ordaining  bishop  or  presbyters  [>lacing  the  ri^t  hand  on  the 
head  of  the  person  ordained;  and  is  always  accompanied  with  prayer.  It  is  deemed  a 
proper  and  Scriptural  form  (l  Tim.  iv.  14),  but  not  essential. 

In  the  church  of  Scotland  and  other  Presbyterian  churches,  when  an  already  ordained 
minister  is  inducted  into  a  new  charge,  no  imposition  of  hands  takes  place.  In  the  Scot- 
ti^  and  American  Presbyterian  churches,  candidates  for  Uie  ministry  are  lieermd  topreaek 
the  goapel  before  being  ealled  to  any  ptvticular  charge,  and  are  then  styled  Ueentiaiea  or 
ptwatutun.  Ther  are  licensed,  according  to  an  old  phrase,  "  for  trius  of  thdr  gifts," 
but  are  not  entitiea  to  dispense  the  sacraments. 

Inhere  Is  nothing  to  prevent  a  minister  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  or  any  Presbyterian 
or  Independent  church,  from  being  a  member  of  the  British  house  of  commons. 

OBIKBBS  IN  OODHCIIi,  orders  by  the  sovereign  with  the  advice  of  the  privy  council 
The  privy  council  of  Great  Britain  has  no  power  to  legislate,  except  so  far  as  authorized 
to  do  so  by  parliament;  but  In  periods  of  emergency  it  has  nevertheless  occasionally 
issued  and  enforced  orders  of  a  legislative  kind;  those  who  were  concerned  in  passing, 
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promulgating,  or  enforcing  the  orders  bnstiDg  to  parliamentair  protectton,  and  taking 
on  thentseWes  the  personal  Tesponsibility  of  tne  proceeding.  In  aucli  cases  an  act  <n 
Indemnity  afterwards  passed  has  relieved  from  liability  those  who  advised  the  order  or 


course  -was  adopted  id  1766  with  regard  to  an  embargo  on  the  exportation  of  com,  issued 
in  consequence  of  a  deficient  harvest  and  prospect  of  famine.  An  important  constitu- 
tional question  was  raised  by  the  famous  orders  in  council  issued  by  Great  Britain  in  1807 
and  1809,  in  reprisal  for  Napoleon's  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.  The  Berlin  decree,  issued 
on  Not.  21,  1^.  declared  the  whole  of  the  British  islands  to  be  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade, and  all  TesselB  trading  to  them  to  be  liable  to  capture  by  French  ahips.  It  also 
shut  out  all  Bridsh  vwsels  and  produce  both  from  France  and  from  all  the  other  coun- 
tries which  gave  obedience  to  the  French.  A  subsequent  decree,  issued  soon, afterwards, 
obliged  all  neutral  vessels -to  carry  letters  orcertificatcs  of  origiu — that  is,  attestations  by 
the  French  consuls  of  the  ports  from  which  they  had  sailed,  that  no  part  of  the  cargo  was 
British.  In  retaliation  for  the  Berlin  decree,  the  British  government  issued,  on  Jan.  7, 
1B07,  an  order  in  council,  subjecting  to  seizure  all  neutral  vessels  trading  from  one  hostile 
port  in  Europe  to  another  witli  property  belonging  to  an  enemy.  This  order  was  ftt  first 
extensively  evaded,  while  the  French  made  vigorous  efforts  to  enforce  the  Berlin  decree; 
the  result  was  that  new  orders  were  issued  by  the  British  government  on  the  11th  and 
Slst  of  Nov.,  1807,  declaring  France  and  all  states  subject  to  the  French  to  be  in  a  state 
Df  blockade,  and  all  vessels  liable  to  seizure  which  were  found  to  have  certificates  of 
origin  on  board,  or  which  should  attempt  to  trade  with  any  of  the  ports  of  the  world 
Uius  blockaded.  Neutral  vessels  intended  for  France,  or  anv  other  hostile  country,  were 
ordered,  in  all  cases,  to  touch  first  at  some  British  dort,  and  to  pay  custom-house  dues 
there,  after  which  tliey  were  in  certfua  cases  to  be  allowed  to  depart  for  their  destination; 
and  vessels  clearing  from  a  hostile  countn^  were  similarly  to  touch  at  a  British  port  before 
proceeding  on  thdr  voyage.  On  Dec.  37,  1807,  Napoleon's  Milan  decree  was  issued, 
which  declared  the  whole  British  dominions  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  all  coun- 
tries were  prohibited  from  trading  with  each  other  in  any  articles  of  British  produce  or 
manufacture.  The  Americans,  and  those  of  the  public  of  Great  Britain  who  were  inter- 
ested in  the  export  trade,  exclaimed  loudly  against  the  edicts  of  both  powers,  and  tlie 
legality  as  well  as  the  expediency  of  the  orders  la  council  were  called  in  question  in  par- 
liament. The  result  was  that  an  icquiry  was  instituted  into  the  effect  of  the  orders, 
from  which  no  direct  result  followed.  But,  in  the  mean-time,  on  April  30,  1808,  a  new 
order  in  council  was  issued,  limiting  the  bloclrade  to  France,  Holluid,  a  part  OL  Qer- 
tnany,  and  the  north  of  Italy,  and  the  order  which  condemned  Teasels  which  had  certifi- 
cates of  origin  on  board  was  rescinded.  Subsequent  orders  introduced  a  system  of 
furnishing  licenses  to  vessels  to  proceed  to  hostile  ports  after  having  first  touched  and 
paid  custom-house  dues  at  a  British  port;  no  fewer  than  16,000  of  these  licenses  are  said 
to  have  been  granted.  The  legality  of  these  orders  has  beeu  called  1q  question  on  the 
ground  that  ^y  were  more  of  a  legislative  than  an  executive  character,  in  scfar  as  a 
fictitious  blockade,  where  there  is  no  blockading  force  present,  is  contnuy  to  the  law  of 
nations;  it  has  been  defended  on  the  ground  that  thev  were  issued  in  execution  of  the 
TOjal  prerogative  of  declaring  and  conducting  war.  They  are  generallT  believed  to  have 
at^ded  to  the  general  distress,  and  the  check  on  the  progress  of  manufactures  prodnceil 
by  Napoleon  s  decrees;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  mainti^ed  that  uey  were 
essential  to  the  effective  prosecution  of  the  war. 

There  ore  various  matters  connected  with  trade  and  the  reTenuo  as  to  wliich  ordera  In 
council  liave  been  authorized  by  statute;  parliament,  in  fact,  delegating  its  legislative 


8  Vict  c.  13,  contains  a  provision  for  empowering  the  crown,  by  order  m  counc^,  to 
extend  the  privileges  of  British  copyright  to  wor&  first  publisted  in  any  state  wlucli 
gives  a  like  privilege  to  the  productions  of  tiiis  countr7. 

OBDIVAL,  the  service  used  in  Episcopal  churches  for  the  ordination  of  ministers. 
The  English  ordinal  was  drawn  up  W  a  commission  appointed  in  the  third  year  of 
Edward  V  I.  (1550),  and  added  to  the  Rwk  of  Common  Prayer.  It  was  slightly  modified 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  again  revised  by  the  convocation  of  1661.  The  Eng- 
lish ordinal.  In  its  general  structure,  resembles  the  ancient  serricesused  fortbat  purpose, 
but  possessbB  much  greater  simplicity,  and  has  some  features— e.g.,  Uie  numerous  ques- 
tions addressed  to  the  candidates — peculiar  to  itself.  There  axe  separate  services  for  the 
"  making  of  deacons"  and  the  "ordering  of  priests,"  but  these  are  practicidly  joined  in 
one,  and  used  on  the  same  day  The  aerrios  for  the  consecration  of  Dishoiw  is  altogeth*' 
distinct. 

The  ordination  takes  place  at  one  of  the  ember  seasons,  and  during  the  public  service, 
after  morning  prayer  and  a  sermon  on  the  subject,  and  begins  with  the  presentation  of 
the  candidate  by  the  arclideacon.  Tlie  bishop  inquires  as  to  tiieir  fitness,  and  com- 
mends them  to  the  prayers  of  the  congregation.  The  litany  is  then  s^  with  special 
petitions  for  the  candidates  for  each  order,  and  the  communion  service  commences  with 
a  special  collect,  epistle,  and  gospel.  Between  the  epistle  and  gospel  the  oath  of  suprem- 
acy is  administered,  and  the  candidates  for  deacons'  orders  are  questioned  by  the  bishop 
and  ordained    The  gospel  is  read  by  one  of  the  newly  ordained  deacons.   The  candi 
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dates  for  priests'  orders  are  then  solomnly  exhorted  and  Interrogated,  and  prayers  of 
all  present  are  asked  for  the  divine  blenng  upon  them.  For  this  purpose  a  pause  is 
made  In  the  service  for  silent  prayer.  After  this  the  hymn,  Veni  Creator  Spiritut  (Come, 
fiolT  Ghost,  OUT  souls  inaptre) — a  composition  <St  great  antiquity,  supposed  to  be  as  old 
ai  ute  4th  c — ^is  sung,  and,  the  candidates  kneeling  before  the  bishop,  be  and  the  assist- 
ant presbyters  lay  their  hands  upon  the  head  of  ea^,  with  the  words,  "receive  the  Holy 
Ghost  for  the  office  and  work  of  a  priest  in  the  church  of  Ood,"  etc. 

The  only  other  ceremony  is  the  presentation  of  each  candidate  with  the  Bible  in 
token  of  authority  to  preach;  as  the  deacons  had  been  before  presented  with  the  New 
Testament  with  authority  to  read  the  gospel.  The  service  concludes  with  the  adminls- 
inHoa  of  the  Bacnment  of  the  liOrd's-supper. 

The  consecration  of  bishops  is  t>erfonned  by  an  archbishop,  or  some  bishop  appointed 
In  his  place,  and  two  or  more  of  his  suflragans,  and  may  take  place  on  any  Sunday  or 
hdy  day.   The  service  la  very  rimilar  to  tliat  for  the  ordination  of  priests. 

GBSDUXQl  OV  1T87,  an  act  of  congress  under  the  confederation  in  nrorct  to  the 
government  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  n.w.  of  the  Ohio  river.  The  laroe 
states  which,  by  their  orij^nal  charters  from  the  English  crown,  included  within  tbeir 
boundaries  portions  of  the  n.w.  territory,  were  not  willing  at  first  to  relinquish  jurisdic- 
Uon  over  their  several  parts,  but  smaller  states  like  Maryland  and  New  Jersey  claimed  that 
the  territoiy  ought  to  be  surrendered  as  common  property,  inasmuch  as  It  was  the  united 
effort  of  all  the  states  that  had  secured  independence.  Accordingly,  after  considerable 
a^tation.  New  York  fixed  a  limit  for  its  western  boundary,  and  ceded  a  partof  its  lands 
for  the  states  tliat  became  members  of  the  confederation.  Virginia  soon  Allowed,  giving 
up  the  state's  lands  n.  w.  of  the  Ohio ;  and  a  law  was  passed  for  the  temporary  govern- 
ment of  the  territory,  which  provided  for  the  oiganizauon  of  a  state  whenever  its  Inhab- 
itants numbered  20,000.  No  settlements  of  any  consequence,  however,  were  made  during 
the  following  three  or  four  years.  The  ordinance  of  1787,  three  years  later,  has  usually 
been  attributed  to  Nathan  Dane,  a  representative  from  Massachusetts  in  the  congress  o'f 
the  confederation,  although  it  has  been  clumed  that  a  clergyman,  the  Kev.  It&nasseh 
Cutler,  originated  it.  The  ordinance  defined  the  riehts  of  the  citizens,  prohibited  slavery 
within  the  territoiy,  and  providdd  that  the  navigable  waters  leading  into  the  MlaalaJp^ 
and  St.  Lawrence  rivers,  and  the  cariTing-plaoee  between  the  same,  should  be  common 
highways.  It  was  paised  at  a  very  critical  time  in  the  formation  of  the  union;  and 
subsequent  events  have  shown  tiiat  ft  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  there  was  danger 
of  the  whole  region  becoming  a  slave  temtory. 

OBDIHATIOT,  the  rite  or  ceremony  by  which  ministers  of  the  Christian  church  are 

dedicated  to  their  sacred  office.  The  use  of  a  ceremonial  for  such  purposes  is  traceable 
amoD^  the  Jews  (Exod.  xzix.  24,  Levit.  xzi.  10,  Num.  ill.  3);  and  the  New  Testament 
contains  frequent  reference  to  the  specific  ceremonial  of  ' '  imposition  of  bands"  (Acts  vi. 
1-7,  xiii.  1^,  xW.  28;  1  Tim.  iv.  14,  v.  22;  2  Tim.  i.  6).  In  the  Bomnn,  the  Greek,  and 
the  other  eastern  churches  this  rite  of  ordination  is  held  to  be  sacramental,  and  It  is 
naerved,  at  least  as  regards  the  major  orders  (see  Obdebs^  Holt),  exduslTely  to  UsfaopB. 
In  extraordinary  cases  it  was  permitted  to  cardinals  and  to  certdn  abbots  to  confer  Uie 
minor  orders.  Considerable  controversy  exists  among  Catholic  writers  as  to  what  are 
essential  portions  {materia  mcramenU)  of  tlie  rite  of  ordination.  Some  place  it  in  the 
"imposition  of  hands,"  some  in  the  "presentation  of  the  instruments  symbolical  of 
each  OTder.  The  controversy  derives  some  importance  from  the  diversity  which  exists 
between  the  Greek  and  Roman  ceremonhU;  but  on  this  head  Roman  Catholics  maintain 
that  the  essential  rites  are  contained  alike  in  both  ceremonials.  As  regards  the  talieUty 
of  the  rite  of  ordination,  the  mere  fact  of  its  being  conferred  by  a  bishop  suffices;  but 
there  ia  not  any  part  of  the  Roman  discipline  whi(£  is  more  jealousy  guarded  by  laws 
than  the  administration  of  orders.  The  candidate  can  only  be  lawfuUy  ordained  by  "his 
own  bishop"  (prmmv*  epiacoput),  or  with  the  authority  of  bis  own  hishop,  which  must 
be  communicated  to  the  ordaining  bishop  by  what  are  called  dimissorial  letters.  Tho 
(»ndid8te  may  be  claimed  by  a  bishop  as  by  "his  own  bishop"  under  any  of  four  titles 
' — of  birth,  of  domicile,  of  benefice,  or  of  connection  by  personal  service;  and  if  an  ordi- 
nation be  attempted  without  some  one  of  these  titles,  heavy  ecclesiastical  penalties  are 
incurred  as  well  by  the  ordainer  as  by  the  ordained.  On  the  part  of  the  candidate  him* 
self,  certain  qualifications  are  required;  and  certain  disqualifications  created  or  pro- 
poimded  by  the  canon  law,  called  tm^^ari^,  are  held  to  render  an  ordination  in  some 
cases  InnUid,  and  in  all  unlawful. 

In  the  church  of  England  and  other  reformed  Episcopal  churches,  the  rules  of  the 
tnclent  canon-law  are  retained,  by  which  no  one  could  ha  ordained  without  previous 
lamination  of  his  fitness,  or  who  was  disqualified  by  bodily  infirmity,  illegitimacy, 
immorality,  or  simony,  orwho  was  unprovided  with  a  title  (i.e.,  an  appointment  to  serve 
In  some  danrcb),  which  should  provide  him  with  a  maintenance;  or  who,  being  a  candi- 
date for  deacon's  orders,  was  under  SO,  and  for  priest's  under  24  years  of  age;  but  the 
age  tat  admismon  to  deacon's  oiders  is  changed  to  S8.  A  coll^  fellowship  Is  admitted 
as  a  title.  (Fw  the  ceremony  of  ordination  see  Ordinai..'.  A  person  am  only  be  ordidned 
by  the  bidiop  hi  whose  diocese  he  is  to  serve,  except  on  Utten  dimitton/  from  that  Ushop 


to  another. 
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In  other  reformed  churches  ordination  Ib  performed  br  the  preBbyteiy,  or  by  one  or 
more  ordinarr  mlniateis.  S<nne  amall  Protestant  denominai!(MiB  have  no  ceramonj  of 
ordination  whatever. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Komao  Catholic  chnrch,  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
ProtcBtant  Episcopal  church  of  the  United  States  do  not  conaider  ordination  valid  unless 
tlifi  offldating  bishops  are  in  the  line  of  succession  from  the  apostles.  The  former  rejects 
ordioation  bj  the  Oreek  and  other  eastoru  churches  not  as  invalid,  but  as  unlawful, 
becauee  the  oiflciatiag  bishops  are  not  in  eccieslasljcal  connection  with  the  pope.  In 
common  with  the  eastern  churches,  it  places  ordination  among  the  seven  sacraments, 
and  teaches  that  it  conveys  to  the  candidate  supernatural  grace  and  fitness  for  his  office, 
and  im^urta  to  him  a  permanent  character  wnidi  forever  distin;gaisbes  him  from  the 
laitf.  Presbyterian  churches  believe  that,  in  accordance  with  apostolic  precedent,  the 
power  to  ordain  is  vested  in  the  ministers  of  a  presbytery,  all  of  whom  are.  In  scriptural 
oaage,  identical  with  bishops.  In  Congregational  oburdies  (including  the  Baptist)  the 
power  of  ordination  rests  with  the  local  church,  which  is  always  expected  in  the  interest 
of  fellowshiD  to  call  a  council  of  churches  to  which  they  intnist  the  exercise  of  the  power 
on  behalf  of  the  churcli;  Uius  a  congregation  exercises  the  right  of  judgment  concerning 
the  qu^iflcations  of  a  candidate,  and  jjves  him  a  call  to  be  us  minister;  after  which  it 
invites  other  diurches  in  council  to  examine  his  credentials,  character,  and  theological 
views.  If  the  council  be  satisfied  with  him  tliey  ordain  him  with  prayer  and  laying  on 
of  hands.  In  Wesleyan  Methodist  churches  ordination  is  performed  in  the  annual  con- 
ference, with  a  bishop  or  president  at  its  head,  and  without  the  laying  on  cf  hands. 
Among  Calvinistic  Methodists  tJie  sanction  and  assistance  of  their  ministers  alone  is 
required.  The  society  of  Friends  select  their  ministers  according  to  their  usual  quiet 
methods  of  arriving  at  general  consent,  and  diqwnse  with  ali  ceremonial  in  setting  them 
apart  to  the  work. 

GBinSASOX,  as  used  here,  will  apply  in  its  general  slgniflcation  to  arms  other  than  those 
fired  from  the  shouJder,  such  as  are  usually ^nown  as  cannon,  great  ^uns,  shell  guns, 
etc.  Rapid'flre  and  machine  guns  will  be  found  under  separate  headmgs,  as  also  will 
be  magazine  rifles  and  breech-loading  arms.  Militaiy  weapons  in  use  before  the 
fnvoimn  of  gtmpowder  can  hardly  belncluded,  and  the  general  Idea  will  be  to  simply 
refer  to  smooth-bore  types  and  describe  more  at  length  the  modem  high-powered  weapon 
of  the  day.  The  exact  date  at  which  cannon  were  first  used  Is  not  definitely  known  ; 
bus  "  crakysof  war"  were  used  by  Edward  111,  against  the  Scots  in  1837,  by  the  French 
at  the  siege  of  Puy-6uillaume  in  1388,  and  by  Richard  III.  at  Cr^  and  at  Calais  in 
1346.  The  first  cannon  were  clumsy,  wider  at  lite  mouth  than  at  the  chamber,  and  made 
of  iron  bars  hooped  together  with  iron  rings,  a  principle  that  is  being  copied  somewhat 
in  what  is  known  as  the  wire-wound  gun  of  to-day.  The  balls  fired  from  them  were  at 
first  made  of  stone,  afterwards  superseded  br  iron.  In  the  16th  century  various  bom- 
bards, culverins,  serpentines,  etc.,  were  all  known  as  cannon.  Bombards  of  great 
length  and  power  were  employed  by  Louis  XI.  during  his  Flemish  campaign  in  1477, 
some  with  stone  balls,  some  with  iron.  About  this  time  cannon  began  to  be  made  by 
casting  Instead  of  witli  hooped  bars,  and  bronze  or  brass  as  a  material  began  to  be  used 
as  well  as  iron.  The  size  was  also  reduced  and  the  finish  Improved.  The  brgest  cannon 
made  in  the  17th  century,  so  far  as  is  known,  was  the  Bejapoor  cast-iron  gun  "  Malick 
£  Meidan,"  or  "  Lord  of  the  Plain,"  made  either  by  Aurungzebe,  or  by  the  Hahrattas ; 
it  WBB 14  ft.  long,  S8  In.  bore,  and  required  a  ball  of  1600  lbs.  wdght 

From  the  time  of  the  great  European  wars  tn  that  century  cannon  have  undergone 
vast  improvements,  as  well  as  the  science  and  art  of  artillery  necesnry  for  their  manage- 
ment. Prior  to  the  general  Introduction  of  rified  cannon,  whldi  may  be  said  to  date 
from  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war.  although  early  In  the  17tii  century  cannon  with  rifled 
grooves  were  known  to  exist,  the  various  sizes  of  iron-shell  guns  ranged  from  8-inch  to 
13-inch  calibre  ;  long  iron  guns  from  0  pounders  to  83  pounders  ;  brais  guns  from 
1  pounder  to  13  pounders ;  iron  howitzers,  8  and  10  inch  ;  brass  howitzers,  13,  34,  and  83 
pounders ;  Iron  carronades.  13  pounders  to  68  pounders ;  Iron  mortars,  8,  10,  and  18 
Inches ;  brass  mortars,  4.4  to  5.5  Inches.  The  Crimean  war  set  inventors  vigorously  at 
work,  and  many  admirable  rifle  guns  have  been  the  result.  Several  plans  were  intro- 
duced and,  with  modiflcatlons,  have  been  the  leading  types  among  the  various  nations. 
The  first  rifled  artillery  introduced  into  the  English  service  were  guns  of  Armstrong 
design,  fitted  with  the  designers'  original  system  of  breech  closure,  which  consisted  of  a 
vent  piece  locked  in  position  by  a  breech-screw  with  a  continuous  thread.  After  a  brief 
trial  these  guns  were  superseded  by  others  of  muzzle-loading  type.  I^e  cause  of  the 
failure  of  the  former,  however,  must  be  attributed  to  the  imperfections  of  the  system 
rather  than  to  the  fact  of  their  being  breech-loaders.   The  return  to  muzzle-loaders  is 

Suite  generally  recognized  as  being  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction,  as,  after  a  lapse  of 
fteen  years,  England  found  herself  compelled  to  take  up  the  question  of  a  breech-load* 
Ing  system  anew.  In  June,  1879,  the  report  of  a  committee  on  ordnance  urged  a  full 
consideration  of  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  muzzle-loading  and  breech- 
loading,  and  the  government  at  once  started  in  upon  a  course  of  experimental  constnic- 
tion  of  some  of  the  heaviest  calibres  then  in  existence.  Pending  this  decisive  action  by 
the  committee,  two  breech-loading  guns  of  6  and  8-inch  calibre,  made  byArmstrong,  were 
tried,  and  the  former  proved  so  satisfactory  that  a  number  weie  ordered  and  used  In  the 
navy.   As  a  result  of  the  committee's  experimeuts,  guns  varying  in  calibre  V^^APi}^] 
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Indies  were  made.  The  guns  bad  a  heayy  steel  tube  reinforced  otot  the  rear  portion 
vtth  wrooght-inm  coils  ana  jacket,  the  trunnion  piece  being  welded  to  the  jadcet.  Thev 
^  luul  the  intemipted-scrcw  bieech-closure  and  the  Elswlck  cap  obturaticm.  In  18» 
guns  were  made  d  heSTj  steel  tubes  supported  by  steel  coils.  Snortlj  after  this*  as  the 
nsult  of  the  testimony  of  a  numba  of  enierts,  it  was  dedded  that  the  breech-screw 
should  engage  in  the  jacket  and  not  in  the  tube ;  that  the  hoops  should  be  made  as  long  as 
possible  and  be  carried  well  forward  on  the  tube ;  that  steel  was  better  than  wrought  iron ; 
that  it  should  be  treated  hy  annealing  and  oil  tempering,  and  that  the  De  Bange  obtura- 
tion Is  superior  to  all  other  systems  adapted  to  the  interrupted- screw  breeoh-cloflore. 
fluos  of  16.25  inches  calibre  and  weighiog  111  tons  are  the  largest  that  have  been  made, 
the  charge  of  which  weighs  1000  pounds  and  the  projectile  1800  pounds. 

That  the  proper  limit  has  been  exceeded  in  these  monBter  guns  is  now  the  general 
opinion,  and  a  study  of  Uiem  while  working  under  trial  at  sea  has  shown  that  they  are 
subject  to  the  following  disadvantages,  particularly  for  use  on  board  ship  :  ^xceasire 
weight,  necessitating  for  their  handling  the  use  of  complicated  machineiy,  which  is  liable 
to  get  out  of  order  when  subjected  to  rough  shocks  and  sudden  strains  incident  to  use  at 
sea ;  grut  length  ;  increased  weight  in  armor  necessary  to  give  adequate  protection  to 
the  gun  and  ite  machinery  ;  slowroteof  flreandunwleldinessof  the  loading  and  pointing 
arrangements.  A  Maitland  wire-wound  gun  of  9.S-inch  calibre  was  made  upon  the  fol- 
lowing principles :  The  tube  is  mode  much  tblcker  over  the  chamber  than  elsewhere,  and 
the  tmcK  part  is  turned  down  in  steps  toward  the  centre.  Over  the  hollow  thus  formed, 
and  which  extends  nearly  half  the  leagth  of  the  gun,  is  coiled  wire  ribbon  one-fourth  by 
one-eiehth  inch  in  section,  of  a  tensile  strength  of  80,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch  ;  the 
ends  of  the  wire,  after  heating  in  a  blow-pipe,  are  bent  to  tlie  proper  direction  and  secured 
by  screws  and  plugs.  The  trunnion-ring  and  jacket  are  shrunk  ou  over  the  wire  and 
are  kx^ed  together.  The  total  weight  is  23  tons  and  the  maximum  charge  270  pounds. 
A.  6-indi  wire- wound  steel  jacketed  gun,  constructed  on  the  Longridge  system,  fired  a 
106-pound  iffojectUe  with  a  54-pouna  charge,  the  initial  velocity  being  2149  feet  per 
second  and  the  pressure  19.6  tons  per  square  inch.  In  the  "  Quick's  system"  the  only 
marked  feature  is  the  breech  mechanism.  In  this  the  forward  portion  of  the  breech  plug 
fs  oiHuiderably  larger  in  diameter  than  the  powder-chamber,  and  also  than  the  rear  por- 
tion of  the  plug,  and  on  opposite  sides  one-quarter  of  the  thread  is  removed,  so  as  to  form 
two  parallel  pume  surfaces.  The  screw-box  is  fitted  with  a  female  screw  to  receive  the 
threaded  portion  of  the  plug.  Extending  tnm  the  acrew-box,  at  right  angles  to  the  htxe 
and  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  trunnions,  is  a  recess  of  rectangular  section  having  plain 
beaiuig  surfaces  on  all  sides.  By  means  of  the  lever  handles  the  plug  can  be  rotated 
nntQ  one  threaded  portion  is  disengaged,  and  can  then  be  moved  bodily  to  the  left  through 
the  recess  until  the  bore  is  unmasked  for  loading  ;  this  is  all  done  by  one  continuous 
motion  of  the  liandles,  and  the  same  movement  automatically  opens  the  primer  chamber 
and  extracts  the  spent  primer  tube.  The  plug  is  guided  throughout  bv  a  pin  on  the 
lever  traveling  in  the  groove  In  the  face  of  the  breech.  The  breewi-plug  of  heavy  calibres 
is  operated  by  means  of  a  pinion  on  the  lever  gearing  in  a  rack  screwed  to  the  face  of  the 
breech,  and  the  mechanism  is  made  susceptible  of  the  application  of  hydraulics. 

Up  to  1875,  or  perhaps  a  little  later,  the  heavy  artillery  of  France  was  composed  of 
cast-iron  guns  hooped  with  steel,  some  without  liners,  others  with  steel  liners  extending 
about  hall  way  up  the  bore,  and  others  still  with  liners  extending  the  entire  length  of  the 
bore,  all  indicating  a  persistent  effort  to  perpetuate  the  use  of  cast  Iron  in  some  part  of 
the  construction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  had  perfected  asearly  as  1866  the  inter- 
rupted-screw breech-closure,  and  had  adopted  an  excellent  system  of  obturation ;  the 
axial  vent  and  safety  firing  arrangement  wero  added  in  1874.  The  all-steel  construction 
was  introduced  In  the  face  of  decided  protests  from  some  of  the  leading  French  artillerists 
of  the  day,  but  it  was  introduced,  nevertheless,  and  about  1875  d^gns  were  prepared 
for  all-steel  guns  of  from  27  to  43  centimetres  calibre,  the  last  named  being  the  heaviest 

Sn  in  the  French  service  to-day.  Since  then  no  other  material  has  been  employed  in 
)  construction  of  any  naval  gun,  although  the  manufacture  of  cast-iron  coast-defense 
ordnance  was  continued  until  18@t.  The  salient  features  of  tiie  original  model  are  the 
heavy  body,  composed  of  two  parts  of  about  equal  weight  united  by  a  hook  scarph  ;  the 
tube,  which  extends  from  the  obturator  seat  to  the  muzzle,  some  two  or  three  calibres 
bOTOod  the  body  ;  and  the  hoops,  la  two  or  tiiree  layers,  accoidingto  the  calibre,  which 
reinfwoe  the  body  to  a  short  distance  In  front  of  toe  trunnions.  The  body  is  of  steel, 
forged  but  not  tempered  ;  the  tube  is  also  of  forged  steel,  but  tempered  in  oil ;  the  hoops 
of  puddled  steel  A  longitudinal  section  of  the  Interior  displays  an  enlarged  obturator 
seat,  a  long  cylindrical  powder  chamber  of  diameter  but  little  greater  than  the  calibre ; 
a  short  conic  frustrum  connecting  powder  and  shot  chambers,  and  a  slightly  coned  shot 
chamber  sloping  into  the  bore.  A  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  causes  that 
led  to  mishaps  to  several  of  these  guns  reported  that  the  design  was  defective,  and  recom- 
mended screwing  a  sleeve  on  to  the  tube  and  locking  it  to  the  body  of  the  gun  in  which 
the  breech-plug.is  lodged.  These  recommendations  were  adopted.  Upon  the  intToduc- 
don  of  slow-burning  powders  many  of  the  guns  of  the  1875  model  were  re- chambered 
to  take  a  heavier  charge  of  tho  new  powder.  In  1881-82  designs  were  prepared  for 
guns  of  all  service  calibres  up  to  84  centimetres,  in  which  the  length  of  bore,  save  iu  a 
few  guns  intended  for  special  purposes,  was  increased  to  38  calibres,  from  about  19  call* 
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lata  in  the  model  Jnit  described.  These  gans  conalitnte  tiw  1881  model,  and  are  the 
most  approved  pattern  sctuallr  In  service ;  th^  are  hooped  but  not  tubed,  and  the 
material  naedthroughoutUsteel,  fcnged  and  <dl-tempered.  In  the  interior  are  Dreeerved 
the  same  characterlatioB  as  those  described  above  ;  but  the  chamber  Is  of  much  greater 
diameter  than  formerly,  and  the  final  twist  of  the  rifling  is  Increased  from  4°  to  7°.  It 
will  perhaps  be  noticed  that,  while  all  parts  unite  to  resist  the  transverse  stresses,  the 
longitudinal  stress  is  borne  by  the  tube  alone.  Cert^n  difficulties  having  been  encoun- 
ters inthe  manufacture  of  guns  of  large  calibre  of  the  model  of  1881,  notably  in  obtain- 
ing an  equable  temper  in  the  large  masses  of  steel  called  for  by  the  design,  a  new  design 
was  i^oposed  that  It  was  thought  would  obviate  these  difficulties.  The  guns  are  tubed  ,* 
a  sleeve  similar  to  that  foimd  in  the  later  guns  of  the  1876  model  screws  on  to  the  rear 
end  of  the  tube  and  accommodates  the  breech-plug  ;  the  tube  is  hooped  to  within  about 
eight  calibres  of  the  muzzle ;  a  Jacket  about  sixteen  calibres  long  is  shrunk  over  the 
first  layer,  and  is  In  turn  reinforced  with  a  second  layer  of  five  hoops,  one  of  which  car- 
ries the  bunions.  The  appearance  in  actual  service  of  the  high  power  and  rapid-fire 
guns  of  the  Cbfurt  type,  and  the  results  obtained  from  them  im  proof  trials  are  am<mR  the 
most  InterestlnK  Items  at  recent  progress  in  ordnance.  The  runs  derive  thdr  name  from 
U.  Canet,  the  d&ectOT  of  ordnance  of ^e  8oci§t§  des  Forges  et  Chan  tiers  de  la  Mediterran6e. 
who  is  the  originator  of  the  system  upon  which  they  are  constructed.  The  guns  are 
built  up  at  this  company's  extensive  works  at  Havre  oi  all  French  steel,  that  employed  in 
the  construction  of  tubes,  hoops,  and  jackets  being  comparatively  soft,  quite  elastic  and 
unusually  tensile,  and  that  for  the  breech  mechanism  relatively  hard.  The  system  ia 
Intended  to  include  gnus  of  from  S.6-iDch  calibre  up  to  10.8-inch,  every  one  of  which  is 
to  have  subdivisions,  each  to  be  denominated  by  its  length  expressed  In  calibres. 
The  following  are  the  main  characteristics  of  the  guns :  Aa  Inner  tube  extending  the 
entire  length  of  the  ffun.  which,  as  compued  with  tubes  of  other  typea.  Is  of  great  t£ick- 
nesB.  A  ncket  and  a  sleeve  are  shrunk  upon  the  rear  end  of  the  tube  and  connected  at 
the  joint  by  a  trunnion-ring,  which  butts  against  a  shoulder  of  the  jacket  and  is  screwed 
onto  the  sfeeve.  These  extend  well  beyonathe  trunnious,  and,  withalayerof  broad  steel 
hoops  extending  to  the  muzzle,  g^ve  great  longitudinal  resistance,  and  enable  the  tube 
to  withstand  the  greater  pressture  due  to  the  use  of  smokeless  powders.  Over  the  Jacket 
and  sleeve  are  then  shrunk  one  or  more  layers  of  steel  hoops,  whldi  vary  in  number  and 
thickness  according  to  the  size  of  the  gun.  AH  parts  vary  gradually  and  uniformly  in 
thickness,  and  all  t)earing  surfaces  are  t^llndrical.  It  Is  cMumed  that  this  method  of 
assembling  elves  as  great  a  resistance  longitudinally  as  transversely.  Three  82-centi- 
metre (12.6-Tnch)  guns  of  this  type  were  made  for  the  Japanese  govemment,  constructed 
to  fire  smokeless  powder,  to  give  ihe  same  results  as  would  be  obtained  from  a  charge  of 
616  pounds  of  brown  prismatic  powder.  The  following  table  shows  a  comparison 
between  nearly  similar  American,  German,  French,  Rnanan,  and  English  guns,  and 
what  results  are  anticipated  from  them  in  practice  : 


Tm  or  OvK. 

Cnllbfe, 
iDchas. 

Weight, 
tons. 

LeoKth, 
ullbm. 

Powder 
pooini. 

ProJectUe, 
potnuto. 

Mnsils 
vdocltT, 
ft.  no. 

12 

40 

K> 

486 

SBO 

2,000 

IS 

« 

S5.S 

890 

714 

».s 

66.8 

88 

080 

WO 

It 

B0.5 

80 

S47 

788 

19.01 

«.« 

8B 

SG7.S 

1,008 

The  fbllowlag  breech  mechanism  Is  applied  to  all  the  laiver  caUlncs.  On  one  side 
of  the  rear  face  m  the  breech-plug  is  a  toothed  sector  gearing  into  a  toothed  rack.  This 
rai^  is  part  of  a  bearing  which  encloses  a  nut  cast  in  one  with  a  pinion.  This  not 
works  on  a  screw  supported  by  bearings  screwed  into  the  face  of  the  breech  of  the  gun. 
The  teeth  of  the  pinion  are  heucoldal,  and  so  cut  as  to  gear  into  the  screw  threads  of  the 
Iweech-plug.  To  open  the  breech  a  lever  Is  pulled  to  the  rear,  thus  transmitting  a  rotary 
motion  through  an  endless  screw  and  worm-wheel  to  the  screw  above  referred  to.  The 
pinion  is  held  by  lateral  guides  which  embrace  two  of  the  teeth,  so  that  neither  can 
revolve,  in  consequence  of  which  the  nut  and  plnion-ideGe  rise,  causing  the  rack  to  be 
forced  up  and  around  the  toothed  sector,  and  thus  to  revolve  the  breech-plug.  When  the 
plug  is  completely  withdrawn  a  bolt  locks  It  to  the  carrier-plate.  The  obturator  tised 
Is  a  modification  of  the  De  Bange.  A  fixed  axial  stem  is  screwed  Into  the  rear  facd  of 
the  breech-plug,  carrying  a  nozzle-piece  on  Its  front  face,  upon  which  is  an  obtimtting 
cup,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  gas.  The  obturator  is  in  two  parts :  a  mushroom,  screwed 
on  to  a  hollow  spindle  that  slides  upon  the  axial  stem.  The  firing  slide  is  in  one  piece, 
working  In  a  slot  on  the  rear  face  of  the  breech-plug.  It  has  a  lug  which  rests  against 
the  outer  edge  of  the  faoe-plate,  the  latter  being  so  shaped  tiiat  the  H>ck  cannot  pass  Into 
the  firing  position  except  when  the  breech  is  entirely  closed.  The  hammer  Is  provided 
with  a  roller  against  which  bears  a  lug  at  the  end  of  a  rod  ag^nst  whidi  pressure  is 
exerted  by  a  spring.  On  the  breech-plug  is  fitted  a  horizontal  axis  carrying  a  two-armed 
lever,  which  acts  as  the  primer  extractor.  The  lock-string  Is  made  fast  to  a  trigger, 
which  is  oigaged  In  a  tumbler.    Upon  pulling  the  string  the  firing-pin  and  spring  are 
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releaied  and  the  hammer  is  driven  on  the  nipple.  On  the  trigger  are  mounted  four  fin- 
gers which  serve  as  safety  firing  appliances. 

Up  to  the  present  time  two  8-inch,  14-toa  breech-loading  rifles  have  been  assembled  at 
the  Elangnan  Arsenal  near  Shanghai,  China.  The  steel  used  in  construction  waa 
imported  from  England  rough  turned,  and  was  afterwards  smooth-turned  and 
assembled  at  the  above-named  works.  Material  is  also  on  hand  for  the  construction  of 
gnns  of  still  larger  calibres.  The  history  of  the  development  of  ordnance  material  in 
Germany  is  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  Erupp  establishment,  and  a  short 
deacripuon  of  the  Empp  system  will  be  necessary  for  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
modem  ordnance  that  has  given  such  satisfactory  results  both  afloat  and  ashore.  The 
material  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Erupp  guns  Is  steel.  The  system  is  Oiat  of  a 
built-up  gun,  with  tube  and  hoops.  In  the  larger  guns  of  latest  design  the  first  hoop 
shrunk  on  the  rear  of  the  tube  is  lengthened.  The  fermeture  is  the  cylinder-prismatic 
wedge,  modified  from  the  original  invention  of  Broadwell,  and  adopted  by  Erupp.  The 

Sa-check  is  also  an  invention  of  Broadwell,  and  bears  hte  name.   The  essential  point  is 
at  ibe  main  supply  of  the  artillery  of  Germany  is  drawn  from  one  private  firm.  In 
this  respect  the  method  differs  from  that  followed  either  fn  England  or  France. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1870  that  Erupp  startled  artillerists  with  the  most  magnifi- 
cent series  of  experiments  ever  witnessed,  the  chief  event  being  the  trial  of  a  new  71-ton 
gun,  21.8  calibres  long.  With  a  charge  of  486  pounds  of  prismatic  black  powder  and 
a  1716-pound  projectile,  a  velocity  of  1702  foot^seconds  was  recorded,  the  crusher  gauge 
indicatmg  a  pressure  of  20.9  tons.  The  accuracy  of  the  gun  was  remarkable ;  six  shots 
were  placed  within  a  vertical  rectangle  measuring  less  than  18  Inches  in  height  by  71 
Inches  In  width  at  a  range  of  2734  yards.  In  1861  Erupp  advanced  at  a  step  ij<m  guns 
of  25  to  guns  of  80  and  86  calibres  total  length,  the  heaner  calibres  being  hooped  to  the 
mnzde.  The  shot  chamber,  which  In  the  old  pattern  was  cylindrical  and  connected 
with  the  bore  by  means  of  a  short  frustrum  of  a  cone,  was  now  made  conical,  and  sloped 
gradually  into  the  bore ;  the  rifling  has  an  increasing  twist  of  from  60  to  26  calibres 
instead  of  the  former  uniform  twist  of  about  46  calibres.  The  heaviest  guns  in  exist- 
ence are  the  four  Erupp  40  cm.  made  for  the  Italian  government.  The  acceptance  trials 
took  place  in  1686.  Ttie  terms  of  the  contract  required  that  one  gun  of  the  four  should 
fire  at  least  fiftjr  rounds  with  projectiles  of  2038  pounds  weight,  to  whidi  i^ould  be  given 
a  muzzle  velocity  of  1804  foot4econds.  Ten  of  the  fifty  rounds  were  to  be  fired  at  a 
target  distant  2784  yards,  and  It  was  stipulated  that  all  <n  Uie  shot  should  fsJl  wttidn  a 
verafsl  10.7  feet  square.  All  the  requirements  were  satlsftustorily  fulfilled,  and  the 
guns  were  accepted. 

The  government  of  Russia  has  been  an  extensive  purchaser  of  Erupp  cannon  ;  but 
after  adopting  the  Erupp  gun  for  its  armament,  it  proceeded  to  manufacture  on  that 
system  for  Its  own  use.  The  course  pursued  to  produce  a  supply  from  home  manufac- 
tQre  was  Uiat  of  joint  action  between  the  government  and  the  steel  works  at  Aboukhoff. 
The  heayv  ordnsoce  for  naval  and  seacoast  defense  is  designed  to  give  velocities  from 
1800  to  SOOO  feet  There-are  guns  from  6-lnch  to  IS-inch  already  made  for  use  afloat 
and  in  eea^xiast  batteries.  For  land  fortresses  the  6-inch  gun  Is  the  prevailing  type.  A 
brge  number  of  siege-guns  on  hand  are  of  bronze,  hut  a  new  steel  pattern  Is  gradually 
iei»acing  them.  All  field  guns  are  of  steel,  and  are  mounted  on  a  carriage  fitted  wiln 
rubber  buffers,  to  reduce  the  sliock.  The  special  novelty  of  the  Russian  ordnance  is  a 
thin  steel  lining  tube  designed  to  receive  the  wear  in  firing,  and  to  be  renewed  when 
needful  without  the  expense  of  retubing.  This  system  Is  ad^ited  for  all  calibre,  frcnn 
the  smallest  up  to  the  13-lnch  gun  inclusive.  The  rear  end  olTthe  lining  tube  forms  the 
reoeas  for  the  Broadwell  ring.  Daring  the  last  war  with  Turkey  these  tubes  were 
renewed  on  the  field.  Being  too  heavy.  In  the  case  of  the  lai%e  calibres,  for  the  available 
means  of  transportation,  they  were  forwarded  in  three  pieces.  These  were  screwed 
together,  and  the  whole  forced  into  place  by  means  of  a  jack,  where  they  did  excellent 
service.  They  have  introduced  the  Whitworth  system  of  liquid  txnnpression  in  making 
tbeir  gun  steel,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  very  beneficial,  as  their  guns  compare  very 
favorablv  with  those  made  I?  other  Continental  powers. 

I^vious  to  the  year  1881  bat  little  was  done  by  flie  United  States  government  to 
Improve  the  ordnance  beyond  con  verting  some  of  the  old  smooth-bore  Dahlgrens  and  Rod- 
mans into  rifles.  With  the  former,  mere  makeshifts  as  they  were,  our  ships  were  sent 
abroad,  there  to  find  splendid  steel  rifles,  both  bKech-loading  and  muzjele- loading.  When, 
however,  it  was  decided,  1881,  to  appropriate  money  for  modem  cruisers,  it  was  also  de- 
termined to  arm  them  with  high-powered  rifles.  In  compliance  with  this  law  the  Naval 
Bureau  of  Ordnance  began  the  construction  of  5,  6,  and  8- inch  steel  breech-Ioadfng  rifles. 
The  metal  used  in  the  two  lighter  calibres  was  of  domestic  manufacture,  but  at  the  time 
the  contract  was  awarded  no  dcon^ic  firm  could  furnish  forgings  of  sufllcient  size  for 
an  S-inch  ran,  and  the  contract  was  therefore  given  to  Eng^i^  firms.  Since  that  time, 
however,  the  indostry  of  making  steel  forgings  has  made  rapid  strides,  and  this  country 
Is  DO  longer  obliged  to  send  abroad.  The  6  and  6-inch  guns  are  made  on  the  same  sys- 
tem of  construcnon,  which  Is  practically  as  follows  :  The  tube  extends  the  whole  length 
of  the  bore.  A  jacket  fits  over  the  breech  end  of  the  tube  and  holds  the  breech-plug. 
The  transverse  strain  is  borne  by  the  tube,  jacket,  and  hoops  combined,  the  last  two 
l>^iig  given  an  iidtial  tension  by  being  shrunk  on.   The  amount  of  shrinkage  is  baaed 
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on  the  actual  characteristics  of  the  metal,  and  is  calculated  so  that  ftn*  a  certahi  Internal 

gressure  each  of  the  three  parts  shall  work  at  its  elastic  limit.  The  lon^tudinal  strain 
I  taken  up  by  the  jacket,  aided  by  the  locking  and  trunnion-hoops,  and  by  the  friction 
between  the  jacket  uid  the  tube  and  hoops  caused  by  the  shrinkage.  Tnia  last  is,  of 
coarse,  Terr  considerable,  but  the  jacket  is  made  more  than  strong  enough  to  bear  any 
longitndlnu  strain  that  could  poeubly  be  put  upon  it.  The  bore,  fonnerly  80  calibres 
long,  has  been  lucreased  to  85  calibres,  and  the  guns  hooped  to  the  muzzle.  The  various 
dimensions  of  the  breech-plug  are  calculated  by  empirical  formula  based  on  experience 
with  thlssystemof  fermeture— theDeBange— both  here  and  abroad.  The  elevating  baud 
Is  shrunk  on  aad  adds  but  little,  and  Is  not  intended  to  contribute  any  to  the  strength  of 
the  gun.  The  rifling  twist  of  the  earlier  guns  starts  with  one  turn  in  180  calibres, 
increasing  uniformly  for  some  distance  until  it  reaches  one  turn  in  80  caUbres,  which  is 
the  twist  for  the  remaining  distance  to  the  muzzle.  The  reverse  edge  of  the  grooves  is 
riven  a  twist  slightly  less  tlian  that  of  the  driving  edge,  in  order  to  sUghtly  decrease 
the  width  of  the  grooves  from  the  breech  to  the  muzzle  end  of  the  btwe.  This  Is  done  to 
allow  for  the  wefo^ng  of  the  band,  ensuring  a  good  hold  on  it  throu^out  the  bore,  and 

Sreventing  the  gases  from  getting  by  the  land  and  causing  erosion.  The  0-inch  gun  Is 
esigned  to  fire  a  projectile  weighing  100  pounds  with  a  charge  of  50  potmds  of  powder. 
The  standard  type  of  8-Inch  gun  is  now,  like  the  6-inch,  hooped  to  the  muzzle,  thereby 
greatly  strengthening  It  against  strains  in  the  chase.  The  powder  chamber  has  been  re* 
auced,  thereby  enabling  a  redactlon;of  the  exterior  diameters  of  the  body  of  the  von,  uid 
consequently  permitting  the  additional  hoops,  without  adding  to  the  gim's  weight  The 
grooves  as  now  made  remove  less  of  the  metal  than  in  former  ^'pes,  and  it  is  thought 
will  result  In  less  erosion  from  powder  gas.  The  rifling  twist  increases  from  zero  at  the 
origin  to  one  turn  in  twentv-flve  calibres  at  the  muzzle,  the  curve  being  the  semi- cubical 
parabola.  The  breech  mechanism  has  beeu  improved  in  several  important  respects,  and 
the  gun  Is  now  thought  to  be  rather  the  superior  to  the  best  types  of  Its  class  and  kind 
abroad.  The  8-iiich,  like  the  smaller  guns,  is  fitted  with  the  DeBange  obturator,  slightly 
modified.  The  means  of  working  the  breech  block  is  also  more  elurorate,  as  to  readily 
move  so  heavy  a  block  as  814  pounds  some  mechanical  means  had  to  be  employed.  For 
this  reason  a  crank  has  been  fitted  to  the  arm  of  the  plug.  On  the  spindle  of  the  crank 
Is  a  pinion  working  into  a  ratchet  on  the  exterior  of  the  jacket.  In  regard  to  the 
strength  of  the  8-inch  there  is  a  margin  of  4.5  tons  per  square  inch  before  reaching  a 
point  that  would  even  strain  the  gun,  while  the  limit  of  safety  would  be  far  in  excess  of 
that  amount.  Longitudinally  the  gun  will  stand  (Inside  the  elastic  limit)  a  pressure  of 
88.4  tons  per  souare  inch.  The  strains  to  which  the  modem  type  of  guns  is  subjected, 
transverse  and  longitudinal,  are  so  distributed  that  an  undue  amount  shall  not  fall  on 
any  one  part.  For  this  reason  the  tube  Is  relieved  as  much  as  possible  from  longitudinal 
strain  by  placing  the  screw-plug  in  the  jacket.  Longitudinal  strain  sustained  by  the 
breech-plug  is  transferred  by  the  threads  of  the  screw  to  the  jacket,  which  is  partly  held 
by  the  grip  of  shrinkage  and  partly  by  its  shoulder  on  Its  front  end  taking  against  the 
abutting  hoop,  which  m  turn  transfers  it  to  the  trunnions  through  the  screw-t£reads  on 
the  trunnion  band.  The  trials  with  an  8-inch  gun,  using  110  pounds  of  powder  and  a 
260  pounds  projectile,  resulted  In  a  muzzle  velocity  of  2129  feet  per  second,  a  muzzle 
penetration  in  steel  of  16.8  inches,  a  muzzle  energy  of  7856  foot-tons,  and  600  tons 
energy  for  each  ton  of  gun.  These,  in  some  respects,  are  the  best  that  has  been  attained 
bv  any  other  uatloa  nsmg  a  similar  type  of  gun.  Two  lines  of  rights  have  been  pro- 
vided, one  on  the  left  side  for  long  ranges  and  one  over  the  central  line  for  clf»e 
quarters.  The  side  sl^ts  consist  of  a  finger  point  on  the  left  side  of  the  trunnion  band 
and  a  bar  working  in  a  box  on  the  rear  face  of  the  last  hoop.  This  bar  is  raised  and 
lowered  by  means  of  a  worm,  so  that  it  requires  no  clamp-screw,  and  remains  at  the 
height  given  it.  To  compensate  for  the  drift  due  to  rifling  the  screw-bar  Is  set  at  a  per- 
manent angle  of  0'  46*  to  the  left  of  the  vertical,  and  besides  this  incline  It  is  set  bodily 
to  the  left  0.17  of  an  inch.  This  arrangement  j^ves  a  very  accurate  line  of  sight.  The 
head  of  the  bar  is  provided  with  an  open  sight  notch,  so  that  the  target  may  be  seen 
above  and  below  the  line  of  sight.  There  is  also  a  sliding  leaf,  which  is  graduated  In 
degrees  of  horizontal  angle  simply  for  convenience,  and  is  used  for  making  corrections 
for  the  wind,  speed  of  ship,  or  speed  of  the  enemy.  The  shell  for  these  guns  are  given 
a  rotary  motion  by  a  soft  copper  band  which  is  forced  Into  an  undercut  score  on  the 
shell,  the  bottom  ojf  the  score  being  corrugated  to  prevent  the  copper  from  turning. 
The  band  projwts  beyond  the  sides  of  the  shell,  and  Is  forced  into  the  rifling  grooves  ^ 
the  comprearion  slope,  thus  cutting  oft  any  escape  of  gas.  "nie  10, 13,  and  18-lnch  guns 
have  no  trunnions,  bnt  have  projecting  rings  whk^  It  In  correspontUng  hollows  In  the 
bed  of  the  slide,  and  are  held  in  place  by  bands.  Thus  far  the  navy  has  four  4-uich, 
two  6-inch,  seventy-seven  6-inch,  fifteen  8-inch,  and  four  lO-Inch  guns  completed.  Work 
upon  13-inch  guns  is  about  to  begin.  It  is  now  thought  that  18-inch  guns,  85  calibres  in 
length  will  be  the  largest  guns  needed  for  naval  purposes.  The  Clinch  gun,  86  calibres 
long,  gave  2100  foot-seconds  velocity,  with  but  15  tons  powder  pressure  in  the  chamber. 
Work  Is  in  progress  on  4-inch  and  5-inch  rapid-fire  guns  40  calibres  long.  During  the 
year  1890  the  following  type  guns  have  been  completed  at  the  Watervliet  Arsenal,  and 
are  the  beginning  of  Uie  new  coast  defense  armament :  One  8-lnch  rifle,  steel ;  one 
10-Inch  rlfl^  steu ;  one  lO-lndi  rifle,  cast-iron,  vlre-vrapped  ;  one  8.ft-lnch  field  gun. 
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Steel ;  one  8.6  steel  mortar.  The  completion  of  a  type  12-fiich  steel  rifle,  a  10-Inch  steel 
wire  gnn,  and  a  13-inch  steel  mortar  Is  expected  wttbin  a  few  montlis.  The  following 
■hows  the  TOfcTttnnm  Kgults  ot  the  tests  of  these  gnna : 


8-lii.Kfle. 

UMiLHlfle.    1  8.S  In.  Field  Gm. 

MfaLlcertar. 

140 

aoo 

1,907 
7,978 

S3B 
071 
l,fiB8 
87,885 

;u,iis 

4  lbs.  608 
90 

1 

so 
m 

IBJSOO 

OSDVAVCE  PABBICATIOJ.  The  main  features  of  gun  oonstructfon  as  carried  on  at 
the  Washington  navy  yard  are  the  same  for  all  calibres,  and  are  also  practically  the  same 
as  those  In  use  at  the  watervUet  AiaenaL  The  material  for  hoops,  jackets,  and  tub<»  is 
purchased  from  private  parties,  the  machining,  assembling,  and  finishing  being  done  at 
the  government  foundries.  The  torklugt  are  not  finally  accepted  until  the  gun  is 
finished,  so  that  should  any  flaw  he  dJacoVered  during  the  macUnlng  the  loss  falls  np<m 
the  founder  or  contracts. 

Oovemment  inftpectors  are  at  the  Tarlona  steel  woxka  to  see  that  the  spedflcationa 
rektlng  to  the  characteristics  of  the  metal  are  carried  out  In  addition  test j^eces  are 
forwarded  to  Washington  and  WatervUet  for  special  testing.  The  turning  of  the  vari- 
ous  parts  is  conductM  with  the  greatest  care  and  accuracy.  'For  measuring  interior 
diameters  light  steel  bars  having  hemlsplierlcal  ends  are  flttea  by  the  use  of  a  micrometer 
scale  to  the  exact  interior  diameter  of  the  piece.  For  measuring  exterior  diameters  fixed 
calipers  are  used,  which  are  adjusted  by  the  use  of  the  soiall  steel  bars  and  a  micrometer 
scale  to  the  exact  intexlor  diameters  required.  The  interior  of  the  jacket  being  finished 
as  accurately  as  possible.  It  Is  then  measured  hy  a  star  gauge  at  intervals  of  1  inch  to 
^  inch  for  its  entire  length.  To  each  of  these  diameters  Is  added  the  amount  of  shrink- 
age for  the  jacket,  ana  each  Inch  of  the  length  of  the  tube  under  the  jat^et  turned  to 
fit  exactly  the  corresponding  increased  interior  diameters.  The  amount  of  shrinkage  Is 
determined  by  the  qualities  and  diameters  of  the  two  pieces  which  come  in  contact,  and 
mav  differ  considerably  in  different  guns  or  different  parts  of  the  same  gun.  The  tube 
and  jacket  being  ready  to  be  put  together,  the  former  is  placed  in  the  shrinking  pit,  muz> 
zle  down,  on  heavy  blocks.  The  tube  stands  in  such  a  position  that  the  forward  end  of 
the  jacket,  when  in  place,  vfll  come  a  little  above  thefloor  of  the  foundry.  At  the  level 
of  the  floor  la  built  a  water-tight  dam  surrounding  the  tube  and  about  2  feet  deep.  The 
jacket  Is  enanded  by  heating,  and  when  sufBciently  enlarged  Is  swung  over  by  cranes 
and  lowered  in  its  place  over  the  tube.  When  nearly  in  Its  seat  the  chain  of  the  crane 
Is  suddenly  let  go  and  the  jacket  falls  a  few  inches,  thus  setting  it  hard  upon  the  Bhoul- 
ders.  In  this  position  a  cross-bar  Is  placed  orer  the  breech,  and  by  means  of  it  and  a  bar 
through  the  bore,  set  up  with  nut  and  screw,  the  jacket  Is  held  firmly  in  place,  while  at 
the  same  time  water  is  put  in  the  dam  around  its  forward  end.  Ice  being  added  to  keep 
tiie  temperature  down.  In  some  cases  gas  jets  are  used  to  give  the  necessary  expansion, 
and  faydiMillc  vnmu  used  to  keep  the  pieces  firmly  abutting.  The  gun  being 
annrmnlrd.  whidi  meana  when  all  of  the  hoops  are  in  place.  It  Is  returned  to  the  lathe 
and  to  exterior  finished  down  to  the  required  diameters.  The  bore  is  then  smooth-bored 
to  the  diameter  of  the  bands,  and  the  chamber  reamed  out  and  coned.  The  gun  is  now 
ready  for  rifling,  and  is  placed  on  a  planing  machine  and  rests  In  cotlais,  so  that  it  can  be 
given  a  motion  of  rotation  as  each  cut  is  made.  The  rifling  has  one  turn  in  twenty-five 
calibres  at  the  muzzle,  starting  from  zero  and  increasing,  the  curve  being  a^eml-cublcal 
parabola,  the  number  of  grooves  being  In  each  case  four  tlmm  the  number  of  Inches 
of  the  calibre ;  foreumple,  the  8-tnch  guns  have  thirty-two  bands  and  thirty-two  grooves. 
IxHigitudinal  strain  sustained  by  the  breech-plug  fa  transferred  by  the  threads  of  the 
■crew  to  the  Jacket,  which  is  iHirtly  held  bv  the  grip  of  shrinkage  and  partly  by  the 
■boulder  on  Its  front  end  taking  against  the  noop  next  it,  which  m  turn  tranuers  it  to 
the  trunnions  through  the  screw  threads  on  the  trunnion  tmnd.  The  tube  is  made  to 
resist  forwaid  motion  by  the  shoulder  in  rear  of  the  hoop  just  forward  of  the  end  of  the 
Jacket,  which  also  has  a  shoulder  locking  Into  a  similar  projection  on  the  hoop  that  eur- 
rounds  its  rear  half.  This  last  has  a  similar  interlocking  with  the  hoop  outdde  of  it, 
wfalcli  bears  against  the  shoolder  of  the  trunnion  band  in  the  same  nMnner,  so  that  br 
■crewing  np  on  the  trunnion  band  the  systems  of  hoops  are  so  drawn  up  against  each 
olher  that  longitudinal  motion  of  the  tube  is  effectually  prevented.  The  jacket  hoops 
and  the  chase  hoops  add  only  to  the  transverse  strength. 

In  addition  to  making  these  "  built-up"  guns,  cast-steel  guns  have  been  tried.  Dne 
gun  made  of  Bessemer  steel  and  a  second  of  open-hearth  steel  were  tried,  both  6-inch 
guns.  The  rough-bored  and  turned  castings  were  fumiahed  by  the  contractors  and 
machine  finished  at  the  Washington  navy  yard.  The  Bessemer  steel  gun  was  first  tried, 
and.  though  fired  with  a  charge  and  projectile  of  the  same  kind  and  weight  as  those 
osed  in  the  naval  high-power  6  Inch  rifle,  the  gun  burst.  The  open-hearth  gun  fared 
somewhat  better,  but  auhough  It  did  not  burst.  It  was  found  to  be  so  enlarged  In  the 
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powder  chamber  and  ia  the  portion  of  the  Kun  near  the  compression  slope  that  it  was 
condemned  as  unfit  for  use.  See  Maurice,  Witr  (1801) ;  and  the  articles  Abtillert  ; 
BRKBCH-LOADiNa  Arub  ;  Rafid-tibb  Ovvs  i  Hachinb  Odhs  ;  FoRTinoATioH ;  and 

l^ATIBS,  HOOERN. 

SBSBBO.   See  Oersbbo. 

OB'EQOH',  one  of  the  Pacific  coast  states,  and  the  20th  in  order  of  admission  to  the 
Union ;  in  lat.  43°  to  46°  18'  n.,  long,  lie"  88'  to  124°  25'  w.  It  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by 
Washington,  from  which  it  is  chiefly  separated  by  the  Columbia  river;  e.  by  Idaho,  the 
Snake  or  I^ewls  ri%'er  forming  part  of  the  boundary;  s.  by  Nevada  and  California,  and 
w.  by  the  Pacific  ocean;  being  StJO  m.  from  e.  to  w.  by  290  from  n.  to  s.,  with  a  gross 
area  of  90,030  m.  m.,  or  61,459,200  acres;  land  surface,  94,600  sq.  m. 

HiSTOBT.— The  name  O.,  of  nncert^n  otMr  and  meaning,  was  intooduced  by 
Jonathan  Carver,  who  in  his  Travel$,  published  in  1778,  applied  it  to  the  Columbia. 
Bryant,  in  his  Thanaiopeia,  made  a  similar  use  of  it ;  from  1617  on,  in  the  correspond- 
ence and  publications  of  Uall  J.  Kelley,  the  enthusiastic  promoter  of  immigration  to 
It  was  extended  to  the  territory  drained  by  the  river,  and  finally  came  to  include  the  vast 
tract  w.  of  the  Rocky  mountaios,  between  latitudes  42°  and  50°  40'  n.,  with  a  total  area 
of  800,000  sq.  m.  In  1578,  Drake,  the  English  navigator,  discovered  the  coast  In  lat.  48* 
n. ;  in  1592.  De  Fuca,  a  pilot  in  the  Spanish  service,  mapped  the  coast  as  far  as  lat.  n. 
Admiral  Pedro  Font€  and  others  followed  in  1640.  In  1778,  Cook,  when  attempting  to  find 
a  n.  w.  passage,  visited  Fuca  strait,  and  his  companion,  Vancouver,  in  1792,  by  order  of 
the  British  admiralty,  surveyed  the  coast  between  80°  and  60°  n.  lat.  The  latter  ascended 
the  Columbia  as  far  as  tlie  site  of  the  present  town  called  after  him,  but  owed  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  river  to  Capt.  Robert  Gray,  of  Boston,  who  a  short  time  before  (May)  had  dis- 
covered  it,  ascended  it  a  short  distance,  and  named  it  after  his  vessel,  tiie  Columbia. 
Oray's  circumstantial  report  to  the  government  gave  the  U.  S.  a  valid  claim  to  the  valley 
of  the  river.  In  1762,  the  territory  w.  of  the  Mississippi  was  ceded  hy  France  to  Spain ; 
bat  as  England  still  claimed  the  sovea«ignty  of  tbe  n.  w.  coast,  Spain  granted  her.  bv 
treaty  in  1790,  the  right  to  navigate,  trade,  and  settle  on  any  shore  not  TOeviously  occupied 
by  Europeans.  This  treaty  was  abrogated  in  1796  and  renewed  In  1814.  In  1600,  the 
territory  was  recovered  by  France,  and  in  1803,  with  the  Louisiana  purchase,  passed  to  the 
U.S.  The  surveys  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  on  the  Columbia  audits  tributaries.  1804^6, 
gave  the  V.  B.  the  best  title  to  the  region.  In  1810,  Capt  Winship.  from  New  England^ 
built  the  first  house  in  O.,  near  Oak  point.  In  1811,  the  American  Pacific  fur  company 
established  Astoria  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  This,  during  the  war  of  1812,  was 
dishonorably  sold  to  the  British  Northwest  fur  companjr  (aulraequently  merged  into  tlie 
Hudson  Bay  company),  and  became  fort  George,  regaining  its  old  name  in  1818,  but  re- 
maining in  the  company's  possession  till  1845,  as  did,  till  1860,  tlie  depot  at  fort  Vancou- 
ver. In  1818,  a  treaty  of  joint  occupancy  was  signed  by  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  S.  and 
renewed  in  1827.  In  1824-5,  Russia,  which  hod  settlements  within  the  limits  of  the  pres- 
ent O.  and  California,  made  a  10  years'  agreement  with  the  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain  to 
make  no  new  claims  s.  of  54°  w  ptoTlded  the^  made  none  n.  of  it ;  navigation  and 
trade,  however,  were  permitted,  with  certain  restrictions,  and  the  strip  now  forming  the 
B.  part  of  Alaska  was  leased  to  the  Hudson  Bay  company.  Not  long  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  f^reement,  Russia  was  induced  by  the  U.  S.  to  withdraw  from  the  coast  b.  of 
54°  40'.  In  1832,  some  Flathead  Indians  went  from  O.  to  St.  Louis  begging  for  religious 
teachers  for  their  people,  a  request  answered  by  the  Methodist  board  of  missions 
and  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  Under  the  direction  of  the  first-named  board,  a  party  headed 
by  Reverends  Jason  and  I)au^  Lee  settled  in  the  Willamette  valleyin  1884,  and  estab- 
lished the  O.  manual  labor  training-school.  In  1835,  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman  and  Rev. 
Samuel  Parker,  commissioned  by  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  explored  and  reported  &- 
vorably,  and  in  1886,  Dr.  Whitman  and  wife.  Rev.  H.  H.  Spaldingandvrife.  and  Mr.  W. 
H.  Gray  established  a  small  missionary  colony  in  the  Walla  Walla  valley.  Immigration, 
however,  was  slow,  owing  to  the  prevalent  iciea  that  the  territory  was  valueless  and  diffi- 
cult of  access,  and  b^  the  efforts  of  the  Hudson's  bay  company  to  encourage  that  belief. 
Petitions  for  a  territorial  government  were  presented  to  congress  in  1889  and  1840. 
In  1842,  Dr.  Whitman  discovered  a  plot  to  check  immi^tion  from  the  U.  S.  and  to 
make  O.  a  permanent  British  possession;  and  convinced  of  its  value  to  the  U.  S.,  he  made 
a  perilous  horseback  journey  to  Washington  in  the  winter  of  1842-8.  only  to  discover 
that  during  his  trip  the  Ashburton  treaty  Jmd  been  signed.  This,  as  it  defined  the  n. 
boundary  of  the  U.  S.  as  ending  at  the  Rocky  mountains,  on  the  49th  parallel,  excluded 
O.  On  his  return.  In  1848,  Whitman  led  back  the  first  independent  emigrant  train,  of 
200  wagons,  and  was  soon  after  followed  by  Frfimont,  at  the  head  of  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion. Meantime,  Feb. ,  1841,  the  settlers  had  taken  steps  to  form  a  civil  government,  com- 
pleting the  organization  in  July,  1848,  and  forming.  May  14,  1844,  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, with  laws  baaed  on  the  statutes  of  New  York  and  Iowa.  The  seat  of  government 
waafixedat  Willamette  Falls  (now  O.Cityj.  The  first  general  election  was  held  June 
8,  1846.  These  decisive  measures,  added  to  the  arguments  that  had  been  presented 
by  Wbitman  to  Webster,  President  T^-ler,  and  others,  convinced  the  country  that  tha 
claim  to  O.  was  worth  enforcing,  and  in  1846  the  U.  S.  terminated  the  treaty  of  1818. 
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AREA  AND  POPULATION  OF  WASIIIN'GTON  A^^D  OREGON  BY  COUNTIES. 


(ELEVENTH  CENSUS:  189a) 
•  WABHIFOTOir. 


Area  In 
SoBue 
HUw. 

Popalstton. 

1,908 

3.098 

640 

1,580 

S,104 

9,249 

1,834 

3,771 

648 

11.709 

864 

6,709 

l.m 

B,917 

4,552 

8,161 

696 

m 

8,807 

220 

1,787 

1,688 

8,368 

1.944 

68.989 

4,624 

8,844 

8.777 

EUckitat  

9,176 

6,167 

2,808 

11,499 

2.m 

9,813 

Mason  

Okanogan..,. 

Pacific  

Pierce  

Sod  Juan. . . . 

Skagit  

Skamania . . . 
Snohomish . . 
Spokane .... 

Stevens  

Thurston..  . 
"Wahkiakum. 
Walla  Walla , 
Whatcom, . . . 
WhUman.... 
Yakima  


Arm  in 
Bqture 

PopoImtloQ. 

996 

S,836 

1^ 

1.467 

896 

4,858 

1,876 

60.940 

600 

3.073 

1,916 

8,747 

1,686 

774 

1,720 

8.614 

1.680 

87,487 

6,104 

4,841 

768 

9,675 

344 

8,536 

1,396 

13,324 

3,468 

18.591 

2,124 

19,109 

6.760 

4,429 

66,880 

849,890 
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Baker.... 
Benton. .., 
Clackamas 
Clatsop. . . 
Columbia. 

Coos  

Crook  

Curry  .... 
Douglas.., 
QiUiam... 

Grant  

Harney . . . 
Jackson . . 
Josephine. 
Klamath . . 

Lake  , 

Lane  


Area  Id 

Square 
Mllee. 


1,970 
1,370 
1,084 
815 
693 
1,750 
8,150 
1.390 
4,875 
1.700 
5.472 
10.600 
2,880 
1,605 
5,520 
8.040 
8.860 


Population. 


6,764 
8,650 

16.288 

10,016 
6,191 
8,874 
8,344 
1  709 

11,864 
8,600 
6.080 
3.559 

11,455 
4,878 
3,444 
3,604 

1,^,198 


Lino  

Malheur.... 

Marion  

Morrow  . . . . 
Multnomah. 

Polk  

Sherman..., 
Tillamook  . 
Umatilla. . .. 

Union  

Wflllowa. . . 

Wasro  

Washington 
Yam  Hill... 

Total  


Area  In 

S(iiiftre 
HUea. 


3.700 
9,986 
830 
8,020 
440 
616 
510 
1,535 
2,885 
8,085 
3.890 
8,815 
645 
640 


94,560 
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Orslwo* 


Many  in  congress  Insisted  that  the  boundaiy  line  should  be  carried  to  lat  64°  40',  but 

was  flnallj  setUed  upon  ;  Great  Britain  consented  to  extend  the  boundary  to  Fuca 
Anit,  and  the  trea^  was  ratified  Julv  17 ;  tliouKh  it  was  not  till  1871)  that  San  Juan  and 
other  islands  in  the  strait  were  awaraed  to  the  U.  B.  In  Nov.,  1647,  the  maesacre  of  Dr. 
And  Mrs.  Whitman,  with  12  others,  began  an  Indian  war  tlut  lasted  several  months.  In 
1848,  Aug.  14,  congress  passed  the  act  to  organize  the  territory,  which  then  included 
W^ington  t.  and  Idaho.  In  1849,  March  8,  the  government  was  inaugurated  on  the 
arrival  of  Joseph  Lane,  the  first  governor,  and  U.  8.  courts  were  established.  The  dis- 
covery  of  gold  in  California  and  the  establishment  of  the  overland  route  placed  ttie 
Willamette  valley  within  reach  of  explorers,  and  stimulated  immigration.  In  1850, 
congress  passed  the  "  donation  law,"  giving  820  acres  of  public  lands  on  the  Pacific  slope 
to  any  actual  settler  and  820  acres  more  to  the  wife,  on  all  lands  entered  previous  to 
December  of  that  year ;  and  from  Dec.  1, 18S0,  to  Dec.  1,  1858,  the  right  in  like  manner 
to  enter  160  acres  each.  In  1855,  Balem  became  the  capital.  In  1857,  a  state  constitution 
was  formed  and  ratified,  and  in  1859,  Feb.  14, 0.  was  admitted  as  a  state,  with  its  present 
houndaries.  The  only  checks  to  its  prosperity  in  recent  years  have  been  the  Indian  wars 
of  1806,  1873  (Modoc  war),  and  1877-8. 

Geoorapht.— Two  ranges  of  mountains  and  one  broad  aplieaval,  with  many  spurs 
nmifylng  from  It,  diyide  the  state  into  four  widely  different  parts.  The  Coast  range, 
10-90  m.  from  the  sea,  an  Irregular  line  of  rounded,  thickly  wooded  elevations,  has  an 
average  height  of  2,600  ft.,  a  maximum  of  4,000  ft.,  and  is  drained  by  deeply  fissured 
streams  runidng  through  rugged  but  fertile  valleys  to  the  sea  and  into  the  Willamette 
valley  eastward.  Parallel  with  the  coast,  and  110-150  m.  from  it,  stretches  the  great  Cas- 
cade range,  a  continuation  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range  of  California,  having  a  mean  ele- 
vation of  from  6,000-7,000  ft.,  but  crossed  by  some  moderately  low  passes,  and  containing 
the  loftleat  mountainB  in  the  state.  These  mountains,  volcanic  m  origin,  rising  from 
the  low  level  of  the  Willamette  and  Columbia  river  valleys,  and  lifting  their  peaks  above 
the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  are  seen  in  all  their  majesty.  Mount  Hood,  30  m.  from  the 
Columbia  and  150  m.  hvm  the  Pacific,  is  11,225  ft.  high,  and,  according  to  Indian  tradi- 
tion, was  active  at  a  comparatively  recent  period;  Mount  Jefferson,  60  m.  further  s.,  Is 
10,200  ft. ;  the  Three  Sisters,  about  9500  ft . ;  Diamond  peak,  8807  ft. ;  Mount  Scott,  40  m. 
8.,  7,123  ft.;  Mount  McLoughlin  or  Pitt,  8  m.  w.  of  Klamath  lake,  9760  ft.  Living 
gUciers  are  numerous  in  the  Cascade  range;  those  on  Mt.  Hood  exceeding  any  found  in 
the  Alps.  Western  O.,  again,  is  divided  Into  three  great  valleys.  Thebeautlfal  WillameUe 
(which,  with  the  narrow  strip  along  the  coast,  is  the  richest  by  nature  and  most  popu- 
lous part  of  the  sUte),  160  m.  long  by  30-70  miles  wide,  contains  6,000,000  acres;  the 
Umpqua,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Callapooia  range,  2,500,000  acres;  the  Rogue, 
walled  off  from  the  rest  of  the  state,  2,400,000  acres.  Western  O.,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Willamette  and  Rogue  river  valleys,  is  densely  timbered.  Middle  '~ ,  has  no  valleys 
of  great  size,  and  Is  in  Its  s.  part  a  volcanic  plateau.  The  Blue  mountains,  running  trans- 
versely toward  the  n.  e.,  and  forming  a  vast  plateau,  constitute  the  third  great  mountain 
division,  and  enclose  with  their  spurs,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Eaele  creek 
mountains,  the  John  Day,  Umatilla,  Grande  Bonde,  Powder  river,  and  other  valleys. 
Their  peaks,  4,000-9,000  ft.  tiigh,  though  leas  lofty  than  those  of  the  Cascade  range, 
spring  from  a  much  more  elevated  and  extensive  upheaval.  The  Malheur  and  Owyhee 
valleys  lie  in  Che  s.  e.,  and  there  are  several  minor  ranges,  such  as  the  Stein  mountains, 
which  stretch  n.  eastwardly  from  the  Xevada  line. 

The  coast  of  O.,  SOO  m.  in  length,  has  among  its  capes  and  points,  beginning  with 
Point  Adams  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  Tillamook,  Lookout,  Foulweatber,  Gregory, 
Aiago,  Blanco,  and  Orford.  The  most  southerly  harbor  Is  the  mouth  of  Rogue  river,  at 
Gold  Beach,  At  Port  Orford,  a  few  miles  n.,  is  a  small  bay  furnishing  partial  protection 
from  storms.  The  mouth  of  Coquille  river  is  accessible  to  vessels  of  Hghtdraught.  Cooa 
bay,  in  laL  48'  20',  is  10  m.  loo^,  2  m.  wide,  with  18  to  24  ft.  of  water,  and  a  clianee- 
able  bar  at  its  mouth  that  occasionally  impedes  entrance.  The  Umpqua  mouth  can  m 
rntered  by  vessels  of  light  draught,  and  Uiis  rapid  river  is  navi^tea  by  small  vessels  to 
Gardiner  city,  85  m.  Vaquina  my,  at  the  mouth  of  Yaquina  nver,  in  lat.  44°  40^,  is  a 
wide  estuary,  with  10  to  13  ft.  of  water  on  its  bar.  Tillamook  bay,  in  lat.  45°  84',  has 
an  area  of  upwards  of  6  sq.  m. ,  with  24  to  60  ft.  of  water  at  the  entrance  and  in  the  bay. 
Nehalem  river,  in  lat.  45°  41'  80',  forms  a  bay  4  m.  long,  8  m.  wide,  with  an  entrance 
200  to  400  ft.  wide,  and  18  ft.  at  high  tide.  Faiae  Tillamook  bay,  a  few  miles  n.,  is  a 
■mall,  round,  secure  harbor.  All  of  the  harbors  named  have  a  light-house  or  light- 
boaaes  at  their  entrances,  and  several  have  jettiea  Of  the  rivers  flowing  into  the 
Pacific,  the  Umpqua  and  Rogue  rise  e.  of  the  Cascade  range  and  break  through  in  deep 
caSoos.  The  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  6  m.  wide,  has  a  bar,  but  three  channels  give 
ample  entrance  way  ;  the  s. ,  2  m.  wide,  having  20  ft.  of  water  at  low  tide  ;  and  the  mid- 
dle cbauDel,  recently  opened,  and  about  1  m.  wide,  liaving  a  mean  depth  of  27  ft  Cape 
Hancock,  on  the  n.  of  the  entrance,  has  a  li^ht-house  and  fortification,  and  cape  or 
Point  Adams,  on  tlie  s,,  has  a  light-bouse,  and  is  defended  by  fort  Stevens.  There  are 
many  harbors  on  the  Columbia,  and  vessels  ascend  it  150  m.  to  the  Cascades.  Here  a 
MI  of  26  feet  was  overcome  by  a  canal  constructed  by  the  U.  S.  government,  8,000  ft 
long,  with  8  locks,  completed  in  1896.  Al>ove  the  Cascades  there  are  206  m.  of 
steamboat  navlgatlwif  Intermpted  only  by  the  rapids  of  the  Dalles.   A  ship  railway 
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Bround  the  8  m.  of  unnaTigable  rapids  at  this  pdnt  would  connect  the  iateilor  naTioatioD 
of  e.  O. ,  WashiDgtoD,  and  Idaho  with  tide  water  at  Portland,  and  is  receiTln^  careful  at- 
teotioQ.  E.  and  n.  of  the  rapids  in  the  "  bi^  bend  "  of  the  Columbia,  wluch  are  less 
serious  obstacles  than  those  of  the  Dalles,  navigation  is  unhindered  for  400  m.,  and  ex- 
tends far  into  British  Columbia.  The  rirer  is  from  ^  m.  wide  from  the  settshore  to 
the  Cascade  mountains,  and  above  the  Dalles,  in  its  width,  depth,  and  volume  has  been 
likened  to  the  Mississippi.  Its  cliief  affluents  are  the  Snake  and  the  Willamette.  The 
latter  joins  it  110  m.  from  the  sea,  and  is  navigable  for  sea-going  vessels  to  Portland  12 
m.  from  the  Columbia,  and  for  light  steamers  175  m.  above  Portland,  owin^  to  a  ship 
canal  around  the  falls  of  the  Willamette  at  0.  city.  Among  the  tributanes  of  the 
Willamette  are  the  Tualatin,  Clackamas,  Yamhill,  Santiam,  Long  Tom,  McEenzte  and 
Coast  Fork.  The  Snake  river,  {masing  during  part  of  its  course  through  a  c^on  2,000- 
8,000  ft.  deep,  receives  the  Grande  Ronde,  Umatilla,  Burnt,  Powder,  Malheur,  and 
Owyhee  rivers.  It  is  navigable  to  Lewiston,  Idaho,  400  m.  from  Portland.  The  other 
chief  tributaries  of  the  Columbia,  e.  of  the  Cascade  range,  are  the  John  Dar  and 
Umatilla  flowing  in  from  the  Blue  mountains  and  tlie  swift  and  crooked  Des 
Chutes.  In  s.  O.  there  are  many  small  lakes,  some  of  them  salt,  some  basins  without 
outlets,  and  others  which  drain  southwaM  into  the  adjoining  states.  The  principal 
ones  are  the  upper  and  lower  Klamath,  Goose,  Warner,  Albert,  Harney,  uid  Mal- 
heur. Mystic  or  Crater  lafce,  lying  in  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano  w.  at  mount 
Scott,  has  an  elevation  of  7148  ft.,  has  walls  from  800-^,000  ft.  high,  varies  from 
853-1,996  ft.  in  depth,  and  is  the  deepest  body  of  fresh  water  in  North  America.  The 
surrounding  country  has  been  reserved  as  a  park  by  the  government.  Mineral  springs 
are  numerous.  The  scenery  of  O.  Is  unsurpassed  both  for  pastoral  beauty  and  rugged 
grandeur.  The  snow-covered  peaks,  the  park-like  valleys,  the  precipices  and  pills^ 
Focka  of  the  Cohunbia,  and  its  deep  gorges,  as  at  the  great  Dalles,  where  the  mighty 
river,  "turned  on  edge,"  is  not  much  more  than  20  ft.  acrow;  the  awful  ct^onof  the 
Snake;  the  beautiful  waterfalls :  Multnomah,  Latourette,  WiUamefte,  etc.;  Mlnto, 
Snoqualmle,  Stampede,  and  other  great  passes  in  the  Casoide  nmge  ;  and  the  extensive 
caves  in  Josephine  co.  and  elsewhere,  may  be  instanced, 

Oeoloot. — The  geologic  formations  of  O.  are  the  eozoic,  illustrated  by  the  Coast 
range  and  the  Blue  mountains ;  the  volcanic,  by  the  Casotde  range  and  the  e.  and  e.  cen- 
tral part  of  the  State,  where  are  numerous  ranges  and  hills  oi  obsidian ;  the  tertiary, 
along  the  Pacific  coast,  the  Willamette  valley,  the  upper  portion  of  the  Umpqua  valley, 
the  Grande  Bunde  valley,  and  a  large  tract  in  a.  middle  O. ;  the  cretaceous,  in  the  upper 
vallevs  of  the  Des  Chutes,  Crooked,  and  John  Day  rivers,  where,  as  also  in  the  Grande 
Ronae  valley  and  near  Christmas  lake  In  s.  O.,  the  principal  fossil  beds  are  located.  The 
glacial,  Champlain,  and  terrace  epochs  are  well  represented.  For  alongperiodthe  region 
w.  of  the  Rocky  mountains  was  covered  by  the  sea.  The  Sierra  Nevadas  were  uplifted 
after  or  near  the  close  of  the  Jurassic  period,  but  did  not  attain  their  great  height  until 
the  end  of  the  miocene  period,  when,  with  the  elevation  of  the  Coast  range,  great  floods 
of  lava  vPere  ejected  from  the  Cascade  range,  covering  nearly  the  whole  of  O.,  Washing- 
ton and  Idaho,  and  extending  over  n.  California,  Nevada,  and  into  British  Columbia  to  a 
depth  of  from  2-4,000  ft.,  as  most  strikingly  shown  in  the  caSons  of  the  Columbia  and 
Snake.  The  eruptionsthen  became  confined  to  a  few  points  along  the  cludn,  and  at  these 
the  crater  peaks  now  existing  were  formed.  The  soil  consists  largely  of  a  rich,  dask  loam, 
of  great  depth,  caused  by  the  disintegration  of  the  basaltic  rocks,  or,  as  hi.w.  O.,  of 
decomposed  granite,  gneiss,  or  sandstone,  often  on  clay  or  marl  subsoil. 

CiiTMATE.  — The  climate  of  O.  w.  of  the  Cascade  range,  tempered  by  the  warm  Japan 
current  and  characterized  by  wet  and  cloudr  weather  during  winter  and  the  greater 
part  of  autumn  and  spring,  is  nevertheless  aij,  and  free  from  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  The  average  temperature  in  spring  is  63  Fahr.;  in  summer,  67°;  in  autumn,  78° ; 
in  winter,  39".  The  mercury  rarely  falls  below  20°,  and  Ice,  where  it  forms  at  all.  Is  thin. 
The  rainfall  varies  from  72  In.  at  Astoria  to  82  at  Jacksonville,  and  the  average  yearly 
fall  in  the  Willamette  valley  is  44-54  In.  The  rainy  season  is  largely  due  to  the  mois- 
ture brought  by  the  winds  from  the  s.  w. ,  about  70  per  cent,  of  those  along  the  coast 
comiag  from  that  quarter ;  and  this  moisture,  prevented  by  the  Cascade  range  from 
passing  eastward,  to  any  gi-eat  extent,  leaves  the  interior  part  of  the  state  relatively  hot 
and  and  in  summer.  Summer  in  w.  O.  includes  about  4  months,  with  little  or  no  rain, 
the  temperature  ranging  from  OO'-dO".  The  days  are  long  and  delightful,  and  the 
evenings  and  nights  cool.  The  seasons  in  O.  e.  of  the  Cascade  range,  though  subject  to 
extremes  of  temperature,  are,  nevertheless,  more  equable  than  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The 
annual  rainfall  is  from  12-20  in.,  and  the  rainy  season  lasts  from  autumn  till  summer. 
The  winters,  beginning  late  in  December,  are  in  general  so  open  that,  as  in  w.  O.,  stock 
do  not  require  shelter.  Tlie  mercury  in  the  Columbia  valley  occasionally  falls  to  8* 
below  zero,  but  in  the  counties  bordering  California  the  zero  point  is  rarely  reached, 
and  as  a  rule,  everywhere,  snows  are  light,  and  in  some  counties  lie  but  a  few  days. 
Though  comparatively  little  rain  falls  in  summer,  and  the  mercury  sometimes  reaches 
100°,  Trrlgatton  is  seldom  necessary,  the  heat  is  mitigated  by  the  rarity  and  dryness  of 
the  air,  and  the  evenings  and  nights  are  cool.  The  interior  mountain  country,  and  the 
Snake  river  region  are  exceedingly  hot  in  summer  and  cold  in  whiter  and  have  deep 
snows.   Of  O.  as  a  whole  it  may  he  said  that  the  ah*,  even  w.  of  the  Cascade  range,  is  dry. 
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Hat  thandentMinB,  halt  and  heavy  winds  are  rare,  cyclones  and  drouth  unknown,  malarial 
diseases  cooflned  to  a  few  localUla.  and  that  there  are  no  diseases  peculiar  to  the  climate. 

MiHEHALOOT. — Child,  flrst  discovered  in  1852,  in  Jackson  co..  is  still  minedithere.  and  In 
JosephiDc.  Curry,  Coos,  and  Douglas  cos.  In  1861,  it  was  discovered  on  the  head  waters 
of  John  I^y's  river,  also  on  the  Burnt  and  Powder,  and  the  e.  part  of  the  state  is  now 
the  most  productive,  especially  Baker.  Grant,  and  Union  cos.  Previous  to  1870  nearly  all 
the  mininff  was  (or  gold.  The  great  majority  of  the  mines  are  placer.  Silver  occurs  in 
quartz  and  0ilena  at  many  points ;  Copper  is  found  in  oxides  and  carbonates  w.  of  the 
Coast  raugeln  Douelas,  Josephine,  and  Jackson  cos.,  and  In  Union  and  Baker  cos.,  and 
in  tiie  e.  part  of  tJae  state  occurs  principally  in  ledges.  Iron  ore,  bog,  hematite,  and 
magnetic  underlies  nearly  eveiy  part  of  me  state,  large  deposits  existing  in  Columbia, 
Clackamas,  Tillamook,  Columbia,  Marion,  Jackson,  and  Coos  cos.  Lignite  coal  is  mined 
in  many  places,  as  In  the  Coast  range,  and  in  the  Umpqua,  Willamette,  iind  Umatilla 
valleya.  Limestone  is  most  abundant  in  the  s.  w.  cos.;  cement  stone  is  found  in  the 
Umpqua  valley ;  marble  quarries  have  been  opened  in  several  places^  as  In  Josephine  and 
Jackson  ooe.;  granite,  sandstone,  syenite,  and  slate  are  abundant  In  w.  O.;  cinnabar, 
chrome,  platinum,  plumbago,  gypsum,  building  sand,  brick  and  potter's  clays,  and.  alonv 
the  coast,  glass-sand  are  yielded,  and  the  Klamath  basin  and  other  localities  furoisu 
steatite.  Salt  is  obtained  from  springs  in  Jackson  and  Douglas  cos.  Chalcedony, 
agates,  camelinns,  and  jaspers  are  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia.  The  product  of 
cold,  1893,  was  valued  at  »888,280  (l^i  $I,800,0U0);  of  silver  at  $(15,930;  of  coal, 
9247,901,— with  the  exception  of  1888,  the  largest  In  the  history 'of  the  state. 

ZooLOGT. — Among  the  native  animals  are  the  grizzly,  cinnamon,  and  black  bear,  gray 
volf.  catamount,  wtld  cat,  coyote,  so  destructive  to  sheep,  byr-homed  mountain  sheep, 
found  only  on  the  high  mountains,  elk,  white,  and  black-tailed  deer  end  antelope.  Among 
the  fur-b«iring  animals  are  the  silver  fox,  beaver,  otter,  polecat,  muskrat,  marten,  ana 
weasel.  The  common  seal  is  abundant,  especially  in  tlie  Columbia.  The  rattlesnake, 
one  of  the  few  noxious  reptiles,  is  occasionally  encountered  in  e.  O.  Among  the  birds 
and  wild  (owl  are  the  golaen  and  the  bald-headed  eagle,  California  vulture,  buzzard,  the 
trumpets  and  the  American  swan,  brant,  Canada  goose,  snow-roose,  crane,  cormorant, 
nearly  every  species  of  duck,  4  of  albatross,  7  of  gull,  and  8  of  pelican,  with  the  snipe, 
plover,  quwl,  grouse,  pigeon,  pheasant,  mven,  crow,  robin,  jay,  woodpecker,  snow- 
bunting,  and  humming-bird.  The  ring-necked  Mongolian  pheasant  is  among  the  domes- 
ticated fowls.  The  fish  include  salmon,  sturgeon,  halibut,  brook  and  salmon  trout, 
smelt  and  herring ;  the  shell  fish,  oysters,  clams,  lobsters,  crabs,  and  shrimps.  The  chief 
fish  is  salmon,  of  which  there  are  8  species,  the  principal  one,  tnlmo  qmnnat,  often 
weighing  from  80-60  pounds.  All  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  sen,  and  the  tributaries  of 
the  Columbia  as  well,  are  stocked  with  these  fish. 

BoTAiTT. — While  the  plains  of  e,  O.  afford  little  beside  sa^c  brush,  dwarf  pinc, 
juniper  and  bunch  grass,  Uie  mountain  regions  furnish  man;  kinds  of  trees  (ound  in 
the  w.  part  of  the  state,  as  the  pine,  fir,  larch,  cedar,  maple,  cotton-wood  and 
willow,  but  it  is  in  w.  O.  that  the  greatest  variety  exists,  and  the  most  notable  examples 
are  seen,  especially  in  the  families  pinua  and  <ibie».  The  long-leaved  pine  of  the  moun- 
tains grows  to  the  height  of  170  ft.,  in  straight  trunks,  without  waste  for  lumber  seven- 
eigbths  of  their  height,  with  a  diameter  of  from  4-6  ft.  The  noble  fir  grows  2(H)  ft. 
b&li.  the  Douglas  spruce,  or  red  fir.  800  ft  and  8-6  ft.  In  diameter ;  the  white  oak,  90  ft. 

redwood  (sr^oui  tempervioeM)  Is  found  on  the  Coast  range  of  enormous  size,  being 
sonnetimes  15  ft.  in  diameter.  Tha  wood  Is  strong,  light,  raslly  worked,  noxious  to 
insects,  and  decays  slowly.  The  coniferous  trees  of  O.  Include  6  species  of  pine  ;  among 
them  the  black  or  jack,  sugar,  silver,  and  yellow ;  the  white  {A  eoruoUn-),  lovely,  and 
yellow  fir,  hemlock,  spruce,  mountain  hemlock,  larch,  yew,  cjrpress,  yellow,  red,  and 
Orford  cedar.  Among  deciduous  trees  are  the  live,  black,  and  white  oak,  chinquapin, 
large-leaved  maple,  vine  maple,  mountain  mahogany,  ash,  birch,  aspen,  alder,  dogwood, 
laurel  (madrono),  rhododendron,  and  manzanita.  The  wild  fruits  and  berries  include 
grapes,  plums,  cherries,  gooseberries,  currants,  etc.  Among  flowering  shrubs  and  plants 
are  the  snowbeny,  syrmga,  myrtle  (umbellularia),  htmeysuckle,  wall-flowcr,  lupine, 
dwarf  stm-flower,  epipactis,  odypso,  Iris,  crocus,  and  gttamaah  or  sdlla.  Ferns  9-8  ft. 
high  are  not  uncommon  In  the  Cascade  mountains.  Flax  is  indigenous  in  s.  and  e.  O., 
and  in  moist  valleys  a  species  of  clover  is  found.  The  eanuu,  a  bulbous  rooted  plant, 
and  the  wapatv,  with  a  root  resembling  a  potato,  are  used  for  food  by  the  Indians. 

AGRictTLTtJRE.  — The  greater  part  of  O.  is  arable,  and  large  crops  are  now  raised  on  lands 
formerly  used  for  grazing,  or  supposed  to  be  unfrul^uL  Wneat,  the  chief  product, 
yields  an  avRrage  of  over  11,000,000  bushels,  valued  at  about  98,000,000,  and  hay,  the 
second  largest  crop,  yields  over  1,250,000  tons,  value  over  98,000,000.  All  the  cereals 
do  well;  oats,  in  the  Willamette  valley  particularly,  but  Indian  com  does  not  flourish 
w.  of  the  Cascade  range,  as  elsewhere.  The  finest  hops  come  from  the  McKenzle  river. 
The  flax  of  O.  is  of  superior  quality,  and  the  production  of  fibre  and  of  linseed  oil  is  one 
of  the  most  important  industries.  The  native  grasses  are  so  nutritious  that,  except 
timothy,  cultivated  varieties  have  not  been  largely  Introduced.  The  wild  peavlne  of 
the  mountains  and  the  bunch  grass  of  the  plains  are  invaluable  for  forage.  The  latter 
matnres  In  July,  uid  la  cured  by  the  sun  without  cntting.  Salt  grass  Is  found  In  the  s, 
and  w.   I^ncerne  and  red  and  white  clover  are  cultivated  considerably.  Squashes. 
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cncnmben,  sugar  beets,  egg  plants  and  other  v^tables  common  In  the  eastern  and 
middle  states  grow  profusely,  and  sweet  potatoes  are  raised  In  many  localities.  Apples, 
pears,  cherries,  plums,  prunes  and  grapes  grow  almost  everywhere,  and  In  the  eastern 
and  southern  cos.,  peaches,  figs,  persimmons,  nectarines,  almonds  and  English  walnuts. 
Small  fruits  and  berries  of  every  description,  native  and  introduced,  abound.  Insects 
injurious  to  fruit  and  v^^tation  are  not  common.  Stock  Is  easily  raised,  on  account  of 
the  open  winters  and  the  abundant  forage.  While  much  attention  Is  paid  to  stock- 
breeding  in  Western  Or^on,  the  largest  ranches  are  e.  of  the  Cascade  ranee,  partica- 
larly  In  Crook,  Orant,  Baker  and  Union  cos.  The  wool  of  Oregon,  notably  that  of 
the  Willamette  Valley  Is  equal  to  Australian  wool,  and  brings  a  higher  price  than 
that  of  other  states.  Of  the  various  improved  breeds,  the  merino  la  preferred.  The 
Angora  goat  has  been  successfully  introduced. 

South  Western  Oregon  is  peciuiarly  adapted  to  dairy  farming,  and  Western  Or^n 
to  bee-culture.  The  hop-gardens  of  Willamette  yield  2,G0O,OW  pounds  yearly.  The 
prune  orchards  of  the  WiUamette  Valley  are  the  most  prodhctive  m  the  United  States. 
Here,  too,  are  the  chief  dairy-farms.  la  1806  Oregon  had  over  2,600,000  sheep,  with 
a  wool-clip  of  nearly  20,000,000  pounds. 

Public  Laitds. — There  are  United  States  land  offices  in  the  State,  located  respec- 
tively at  Oregon  City,  Bosebuig,  the  Dalles,  La  Grande,  Lakeview,  and  Bums.  Under 
the  pre-empuon  law  a  citizen  may  enter  or  pre-empt,  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  $3,  the 
right  to  pnrchase  100  acres  either  within  or  without  the  Dmits  of  a  railroad  grant  at 
the  rate  of  $2.60  per  acre  for  the  former,  and  $1.25  for  the  latter.  The  grants  to  the 
Oregon  and  California,  and  Oregon  Central  railroad  companies,  compnse  the  odd- 
numbered  alternate  sections  within  20  m.  on  each  side  of  the  road  to  the  extent  of 
12,800  acres  per  mile.  The  companies  sell  their  lands  at  from  $1,25  to  $7  per  acre,  10 
per  cent,  off  for  cash,  or  on  10  years'  time  with  interest  at  7  per  cent.,  one-tenth  of  the 
priucipal  to  be  paid  yearly.  The  United  States  have  made  extensive  surveys,  so  that 
there  are  vast  tracts  of  good  land  tor  sale  under  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws. 
The  state  also  has  for  sale  a  laise  qoantity  of  desirable  lands  granted  by  the  govern- 
ment.  Ita  chief  land  office  is  at  Salem. 

MANtrFACTCBBS  AND  IsTDt'STBlES.— The  available  aupply  of  water  at  Or^n  City, 
is  estimated  at  1,000,000  horse  power,  and  the  Santiam,  Tualatin,  Clackamas  and  other 
rivers  afford  superior  facilities  for  manufacturing.  The  leading  products  are  lumber, 
flour,  woolen  goods,  malt  liquors,  machinery,  tin,  copper,  and  otoer  ware,  sashes,  doors 
and  blinds,  furniture,  cheese  and  butter  (factory).  Baddies  and  harnesses,  iron  and  steel; 
establishments,  1890, 1,523;  hands,  18,708;  capital,  $32,122,061;  wages  paid,  $11,635,229; 
val.  material,  $21,798,578;  val.  products,  $41,432,174.  The  salting  and  canning  of  sal- 
mon stands  second  in  the  list  of  important  industries.  The  first  cannery,  with  two 
boats,  was  established  in  1866  by  the  Messrs. .  Htmie  of  Maine,  and  the  first  pack,  4,000 
cases,  was  valued  at  $64,000.  In  1896  the  capital  Invested  in  the  industry  was  nearly 
$1,600,000,  and  the  value  of  the  output,  over  2,600,000.  The  salmon  fisheries  and  can- 
neries on  the  Oregon  side  of  the  Columbia  employed  over  4,300  persons,  and  those  on 
the  coast  streams  and  bays,  over  1,000.  On  the  Columbia  the  various  plants  packed 
over  463,000  cases,  valued  at  over  $2,250,000,  and  the  plants  elsewhere  pack^  over 
87,000  cases,  value  nearly  $270,000.  The  cost  of  the  fresh  fish  was  about  $1,000,000. 
In  30  years  the  salmon  industry  yielded  $70,000,000.  Lubricating  and  leather-tanning 
oils  are  made  from  the  refuse.  [See  Salmon.)  Portland  alone  manufactures  goods  to 
the  value  of  $25,600,000  per  annum.  There  are  great  lumberiz^  mills  at  Coos  Bay,  at 
Astoria,  and  along  the  Lower  Columbia,  and  this  industry  is  rapidly  increasing. 
Stoves  and  brick  are  made  at  Salem. 

CouHEBCE. — ^The  state  has  U.  S.  customs  districts  and  ports  of  entry;  for  s.w. 
Oregon,  at  Coos  Bay,  the  headquarters  of  the  coal  and  lumber  trade  in  tliat  section; 
for  the  Columbia  river,  at  Astoria;  and  for  the  Willamette,  at  Portland.  The  commer- 
cial Importance  of  the  water  route  is  second  only  to  the  Uisslsslppi.  The  commerce 
upon  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  rivers  has  assumed  a  great  magnitude  bv  regular 
lines  of  steamers  connecting  with  railways  and  canals  around  the  fuls.  Smaller  Boats 
and  rafting  contribute  largely  to  swell  its  volume. 

Previous  to  186S,  the  exports  were  mainly  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Pucet  Sound, 
and  San  lYanclBco,  and  gold  dust  and  ores  formed  three-fourths  of  them.  The  Imports 
of  merchandise  in  the  calendar  year  1896  aggregated  $1,642,189,  from  Great  Britain, 
Australasia,  British  Columbia,  China,  Bt^lsium,  and  Japan  in  their  order;  and  the 
exports,  $7,380,408,  to  Great  Britain,  British  Columbia,  Argentina,  Australasia,  Chile, 
China,  and  Japan  in  their  order.  The  state  has  a  large  Interstate  trade  by  rail  and 
water,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Its  products  is  distributed  through  San  Francisco. 
Portland  is  a  great  commercial  center  because  of  its  splendid  railway  connections  and 
steamship  lines  which  run  to  Japan,  Alaska,  British  Columbia,  and  San  Francisco; 
while  sailing  vessels  ply  to  China,  South  America,  New  York,  and  Europe.  Astoria 
also  cherishes  a  considerable  commerce.  The  new  U.  S.  government  canal  and  locks 
at  the  Cascades  and  the  projected  improvements  at  the  Dalles  will  render  the  Columbia 
and  the  Snake  rivers  navigable  for  steamboats  for  their  entire  length. 

Railboads.—  The  principal  railroads  are  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Oregon  Railroad 
and  NavigatlDn  Co.*8  line,  the  Washington  and  Columbia  River,  the  Oregon  Central 
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and  Eastern,  the  Southern  Padfle,  and  a  branch  of  the  Oreat  Northern.  Neariy  all 
of  these  lines  lease  minor  ones.  The  total  length  of  all  lines  within  the  state  is  ahout 
2,000  miles:  capital  stock,  $61,600,000;  funded  debt,  over  $49,000,000:  total  investment, 
over  $100,000,000:  cost  of  roads  and  equipments,  about  $86,000,000;  net  earnings, 
$1,000,000.  The  Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation  company  has  vamable  franchises  and 
owns  or  controls  many  ocean,  sound,  and  river  steamers. 

ReuaioN,  Education,  ktg.  —  The  leading  denominations,  numerically,  are  the 
Roman  Catholic,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Baptist,  Disciples  of  Christ,  Presbyterian,  Con- 
gregational, Methodist  Episcopal  (South),  Protestant  Episcopal,  and  United  Brethren. 
There  are  about  1,000  rellgioas  organizations,  600  church  edifices,  and  over  300  halls 
used  for  rellgioas  purposes,  70,000  communicants,  and  church  property  valued  at  nearly 
$8,000,000.  The  state  constitutes  a  Protestant  I^iscopal  diocese,  with  bishop's  seat  at 
Portland,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  archdiocese,  with  arcmblshop*s  seat,  also  at  Portland. 
The  state  board  of  education  consists  of  the  goTemor,  secretary  of  state,  and  a  superin- 
tendent of  instruction,  all  elected  qoadreniuilly.  County  superintendents  are  elected 
biennially,  and  officers  of  district  boards,  every  three  years.  Women  are  dlgible  to 
the  office  of  school  director,  and  widows  with  children  to  educate,  and  owning  taxable 
property  In  the  district,  may  vote  In  school  meetings.  Congress,  in  18^  gave  Or^on 
one-eighteenth  of  all  the  pTd}licdomain  (3,387,620  acres)  for  public  schools,  26 townships 
(fi00,000  acres)  for  a  state  university,  and  90,000  acres  for  an  agricultural  college.  From 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  a  portion  of  these  lands  an  irreducible  fund  of  $wO,000  has 
been  secured.  The  sparse  settlement  of  a  large  part  of  the  state  makes  the  maintenance 
of  schools  difficult  in  many  places.  The  state  superintendent  reported  for  1896,  school 
population,  120.628;  eorollment,  87,212;  school  districts,  1,801;  teachers,  3,817;  value 
of  public  school  property,  $2,088,312.   The  stote  expends  over  $1,250,000  annually  for 

«udUc  education.  There  are  state  normal  schools  at  Monmouth,  IMraln,  Ashund, 
Teston  and  Gold  Beach.  The  university  of  Oregon  at  Eogene,  established  1872,  and 
endowed  at  the  start  with  $60,000,  is  controlled  by  9  directors,  6  of  whom  are  appdnted 
by  the  governor.  Pacific  university  and  Tualatin  academy  at  Forest  Grove,  are  under 
Congregational  control;  Willamette  university,  Salem,  is  Methodist  Episcopal;  McMinn- 
ville  ciMlege,  McMinnville,  Baptist;  Portland  university,  Unlversirt  Park,  Methodist 
Episcopal;  Pacific  college,  Newberg,  Friends;  Philomath  college,  Philomath,  United 
Brethren;  Corrallls  college,  Corvallis,,  Methodist  Episcopal;  Blue  Mountain  university 
is  local«d  at  La  Qrande.  The  state  agricultural  college  is  at  Corvallis.  Willamette  unf-  - 
versity  gives  instruction  in  law,  and  the  University  of  Or^on  has  a  law  department  at 
Portland,  where  also  is  situated  the  medical  department  of  Willamette  university.  There 
Is  a  successful  Indian  training  school  at  Chemawa,  and  at  Salem  a  school  for  deaf  mutes 
and  one  for  the  blind.  At  SaJem  are  also  situated  the  State  Insane  asylum,  the  peni- 
tentiary, and  the  State  reform  school;  and  there  is  a  soldiers'  home  at  Roseburg. 

Bajtks.  —  The  oldest  national  bank  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  Is  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Portland,  established  In  1866.  In  1896  there  were  33  national  banks  in  opera- 
tion, with  a  combined  capital  of  $8,170,000,  deposits  $8,120,016,  and  reserve  $8,447,486; 
16  state  banks,  with  caplUl  $618,650,  deposits  $646,848,  and  resources  $1,686,706; 
and  two  stock  savings  banks,  with  capital  $300,000,  deposits  $972,298,  and  resources 
$1,548,200. 

UoTEBHif ENT,  ETC.  —  The  coDStltutlon,  adopted  in  1867,  authorizes  any  mt'e  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  21  years  old,  and  six  months  a  resident  of  the  state,  to  be  a  voter, 
and  any  like  foreigner  who  shall  declare  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  one  year 
before  an  election,  and  shall  have  been  a  resident  of  the  state  for  six  months.  General 
elections  are  held  biennially  on  the  first  Monday  of  June  of  even  years.  To  amend  the 
constitution  the  amendment  must  pass  two  successive  legislatures,  and  be  approved  by 
p(^nilar  vote.  The  covemor,  secretary  of  state  (who  is  auditor  and  comptroller)  and 
state  treasurer  are  elected  for  four  years.  The  legislature  has  a  senate  of  80  members 
elected  for  four  years,  and  a  house  of  representatives  of  60  members  elected  for  two 
years.  They  meet  biennially;  sessions  are  limited  to  40  days.  The  salaries  of  the 
governor  and  secretary  of  state  are  $1,500  each;  treasurer,  $800  and  fees;  attorney- 
general,  $3,000  ;  and  members  of  each  house,  $3  per  day,  besides  fees.  The  judiciary 
consists  of  a  supreme  court  of  three  judges,  situated  at  Salem,  and  having  appellate 
jurisdiction,  ana  elected  for  six  years;  five  circuit  courts,  jweslded  over  by  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  supreme  court,  having  cml  and  criminal  jnrisdiction,  and  appellate  juris- 
dicUon  from  the  county  courts;  and  county  courts  with  one  judge,  elected  for  four 
years,  who  Is  also  judge  of  prolute.  The  circuit  court  judges  are  elected  one-third 
every  two  years.  There  is  also  a  U.  S.  district  court,  and  for  Oregon,  California,  and 
Nevada,  a  U.  S.  circuit  court.  One  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  are  elected  in  every 
township  or  mining  district,  imd  have  jnrisdiction  in  cases  involving  $250  or  less. 
Jndgea  of  the  supreme  coort  can  be  removed  by  the  governor  upon  the  joint  resolution 
of  two-thirds  of  the  legislature.  A  state  printer  and  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion are  elected  every  four  years.  The  registration  of  voters  is  not  required.  New 
iNdlot  laws,  based  on  the  Australiau  system,  n*ere  adopted  in  1891.  The  legal  rate  of  In- 
teiest  is  eight  cent. ;  allowed  by  contract,  ten  per  cent.  Judgments  outlaw  in  ten 
yean,  notes  and  open  accounts  in  six  years.  Divorce  taws  are  similar  to  those  of  Colo* 
rado  (q.  v.).   Residence  required,  one  year.   Women  may  practice  law  In  Oregon,  and  a 
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wife  has  sole  control  ot  properh^  owned  hy  lier  at  marriage  or  subaequeutly  acqnirad. 
The  Katfonal  Onard  was  organized  In  1888,  and  did  good  service  durins  me  Chinese 
agitation  In  1886.  The  total  active  force  is  over  1,800,  and  the  total  available  for  service 
in  time  of  war,  58,000.    There  is  a  fine  armory  at  Portland. 

Finances. — The  constitution  prohibits  the  legislature  from  contracting  any  state 
debt  exceeding  $60,000,  or  assuming  the  debt  of  any  county,  town,  or  corporation,  and 
limits  each  county  to  (6,000  of  indebtedness,  "except  to  repel  Invasion  or  suppress 
insurrection.  The  state  practically  has  no  debt,  the  sole  Uabllltlefl  Iwlng  bonds  awre- 
gating  less  than  $2,000,  of  wMch  nothing  can  be  learned.  The  assessed  property  valoa- 
tloos  for  the  tax  levy  of  1897  as  equalized  amounted  to  $143,346,967. 

Oregon  sends  to  Congress  two  senators  and  two  representatives,  and  has  four  votes 
In  the  electoral  college ;  these  have  been  cast  as  follows:  1868,  for  Seymour  and  Blair; 
1872,  Grant  and  Wilson;  1876,  Hayes  and  Wheeler;  1880,  Garfield  and  Arthur;  1884, 
Blaine  and  Logan;  1888,  Harrison  and  Morton;  1692,  Harrison  3,  Weaver  1;  1896, 
HcElnley  and  Hobart. 

PoPULATioir.  —  The  Immigration  prior  to  1868  was  chiefly  from  the  following  states, 
in  numerical  order:  Ohio,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  New  Yorlc,  riinols,  and  Virginia.  The 
pop.  in  1842  Included  240  white  persons;  in  1850  it  was  13,294;  1870,  90,923;  1880, 
174,768;  in  1800,  313.767.  The  Indians  In  1890  living  on  reservations  numbered  about 
S,078,  located  as  follows:  the  Coast  Indians,  at  SlTetz  river,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  75 
miles  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia:  the  Grande  Bonde,  near  the  coast,  60  miles 
south  of  the  Columbia;  the  Klamath  Indians,  just  east  of  the  Coast  range,  near  the 
California  line;  the  Warm  Springs  Indians,  on  the  45th  parallel,  40  miles  south  of 
The  Dalles;  theMalheurs,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  near  the44th  parallel,  and  the 
Umatillas,  about  30  miles  southeast  of  Walla  Walla.  For  the  counties  with  populations, 
see  the  Census  Tables,  at  the  end  of  Tol.  XV.  The  lamest  towns  are  Portlsiid,  pop.  ^90, 
46,886;  East  Portland  (since  annexed  to  Portland),  10,682;  Astoria,  6184;  Oregoo  City, 
8062;  Albany.  3079;  Albliu.  6129. 

See  hiatorieB  of  Oregon  by  Bancroft  and  by  Barrows ;  Himee's  ^torgnfthe  WUta- 
mem  VtMeif  and  the  Proeeedmffa  of  the  "  Floneer  Association." 

OSEfK>K,  a  CO.  in  s.  Missouri  adjoining  Arkansas,  watered  by  the  Sptlttg  and  Eleven 
Point  rivers;  780  sq.m.;  i>op.  '90, 10,257.  The  surface  Is  uneven,  broken  with  hills, 
heavily  wooded  ;  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  com,  wheat,  and 
oats.   Co.  seat,  Alton. 

OBEQOH'  BIVXB.   See  Columbia  Ritbb. 

OBEIDE.  An  alloy  introduced  by  the  French  as  a  substitute  for  ormolu,  which  it 
excels  in  its  gold-like  character.  There  are  two  formulas  for  eompoelng  it.  In  the 
first  the  Ingredients  are  :  copper,  lOO.'O  ;  tin,  17.0  ;  magnesia,  6.0  ;  sal  ammoniac,  8.6  ; 

?|uicklime,  1.80  ;  argols,  or  unrefined  tartar,  9.0.  In  the  second,  zinc  is  substituted 
or  the  tin.   The  latter  does  not  possess  the  same  brilliancy  as  the  former. 

O'XEILLT,  Alexander,  Count,  1722-94,  born  in  Ireland.  He  went  to  Spain  at  an 
early  age.  became  a  soldier  in  the  Spanish  army,  and  served  in  Italy  in  the  war  of  the 
Austrian  succession.  He  served  for  a  short  time  in  the  armies  of  France  and  Austria, 
and  then  re-entered  the  Spanish  service,  where  he  was  brigadier-general  and  afterwara 
inspector-general.  In  1768  C'ReHlv  was  sent  to  Louisiana,  which  had  been  ceded  to 
Spain  in  1762.  Here  he  put  down  the  disaffection  of  the  French,  and  in  so  doing  com- 
mitted many  tyrannous  and  cruel  acts. 

O'BEILLT,  John  Botlg,  author,  was  bom  at  Dowth  Castle.  County  Meath,  Ireland, 
In  1844  ;  studied  at  a  private  school ;  learned  to  set  type,  and  subsequently  became  a 
reporter  for  London  newspapers.  In  1865  he  enlisted  in  the  British  army  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  inducing  Irish  soldiers  to  desert,  and  on  detection,  1866,  was  sentenced  to  fif- 
teen years'  penal  servitude  in  Australia.  In  1869  he  escaped  to  the  United  States  on  an 
American  whaler  and  settled  In  Boston,  where  he  continued  literary  work  and  In  time 
became  editor  and  part  owner  of  the  Pilot.  He  died  in  1890.  He  was  the  founder  of 
the  Papyrus  Club  of  Boston  and  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  talents,  social  qualities, 
and  sturdy  Americanism.  He  was  author  of  tlie  volumes  of  verse,  8ong»  from  the 
Southern  Seas  (1872)  ;  Sorvrs,  Legertda,  and  Balladi  (1876) ;  Statue*  in  the  Blodt  (1881) ; 
In  Bohemia  (1S86)  ;  and  Poetry  and  SoTig  of  Ireland  (1887) ;  besides  Moondyne,  a  story 
of  penal  life  (1877)  ;  The  Ecolution  of  Straight-weapong  ;  Athletic*,  etc. 

O'lUEIIiLT,  Patrick  Thomas,  d.d.,  bom  In  Ireland,  1833;  came  to  the  United  States 
when  young,  and  studied  at  St.  Cliarles'  college,  Md.,  and  at  St.  Mary's  seminary;  was 
(ndained  aBoman  Catholic  priest,  1857;  labored  as  a  missionary  and  pastor,  and  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  1870.   He  d.  In  1892. 

O'BEILLT,  Pbivatk  Miles  {pscxid.).    See  Halfinb,  Chables  G. 

OBEL,  a  government  In  the  southwest  of  Centra  Russia,  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Uttle  Russia  and  the  government  of  Smolensk.  In  the  n.w.  are  iron  mines.  Area, 
18,042  square  miles;  pop.  '93,  2,140,130. 

OBEL,  a  thriving  t.  of  Great  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name, 
stands  on  the  Oka,  at  its  coufluence  with  the  Orlik.  226  m.  s.8.w.  of  Moscow,  and  678 
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m.  B.B.eL  of  9t.  Peteraburg.  It  was  founded  in  1S66,  as  a  stronghold  in  defense  of  what 
was  then  the  Bussian  frontier,  against  the  inroads  of  the  Tartar  tribes  of  the  Crimea. 
Its  importance  as  a  f ortraaB  ceand  after  the  annexaiiod  of  Little  Roa^  and  it  then 
became  a  commercial  town.  The  town  owes  much  to  its  advantageous  position  on  a 
navigable  river  in  the  midst  of  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  Russia.  The  railway  from 
Moscow  to  Odessa,  on  the  Black  sea,  passes  through  Orel,  and  the  Vitebek  line  affords 
it  direct  railway  communication  with  the  port  of  Riga,  and  thus  its  export  trade  liaa 
been  greatly  promoted.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  contains  numerous  churches;  ita 
houses  are  for  the  most  port  constructed  of  wood.  There  is  an  important  ferry  here  over 
the  Oka.  The  chief  manufactuiing  establishments  in  the  town,  are  yam  and  rope 
factories.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  cereals  and  hemp,  hemp  seed,  com,  oil« 
ropes  and  t«Uow.  On  June  7, 1848,  Orel  suffered  severely  from  a  great  fire.  Pop.  *9SL 
81,935. 

O^BXIi,  Max,  pseudonym  of  Paul  Blouet,  was  bom  in  France  in  1848;  educated  (n 
Paris;  served  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  and  taught  French  (1874-84)  in  England. 
He  has  visited  the  United  States.  His  publications  include  John  Bull  and  hit  Island 
(1883) ;  John  BuWa  Daughien  (1884) ;  Friend  MacDonald  (1887) ;  and  JoneUhan  and  kia  Con- 
tinent (1896)  ;  A  Frenchman  in  America  (1691) ;  Engliih  Phariteu  and  Fhvneh  Crocodiles  (1802) : 
John  Bull    Cb.  (1894). 

fflWlJijiirA,  F&AJCCiBCo.  d.  about  160O ;  b.  Spain,  went  to  Pan  in  1686,  in  the 
expeditiw  commanded  by  Francisco  I^zarro,  pertlapated  In  the  contest  which  ctniquered 
the  country,  and  was  the  first  European  who  crowed  the  continent  of  South  America. 
He  was  of  respectable  family  and  went  to  America  to  letter  his  fortunes.  In  1640,  with 
Gonzalez  Pizarro  (brotlier  to  Francisco),  Ordl&na,  as  second  in  command  of  860  Spaniards, 
4,000  Indiana,  and  1000  dogs  (for  hunting  natives),  penetrated  the  forests  and  climbed 
the  snow-clad  Andes  mts.  between  Quito  and  the  country  beyond,  which  was  reported 
to  abound  in  gold,  ^ver,  cinnamon,  etc,  3Iany  hardshios  and  misfortunes  were  met, 
and  the  expluren  were  shaken  by  earthquakes,  overtaken  oy  tempest^  and  drmdied  by 
floods,  which  cat  off  their  means  of  communication,  and  reducea  them  to  the  greatest 
straits.  After  many  trials  of  endurance  they  reached  the  province  of  Zumaoo.  and  were 
cheered  by  the  sight  of  the  cinnamon  tree  growing  in  great  abundance.  Thev  had  been 
subsisting  on  roots  and  berries.  While  following  the  course  of  a  river  supposed  to  be  the 
Kapo,  a  branch  of  the  Marafion  for  200  leagues,  and  had  nearly  exhausted  their  supply,  when 
Orellina  was  ordered  down  the  river  with  the  bark  which  they  had  built — large  enough 
to  hold  their  ba^age — ^manned  with  50  soldiers.  They  were  warned  to  keep  near  the 
army  which  would  follow  by  Innd,  and  after  procurinjg  provisions  the  orders  were  to 
return  immediately,  leaving  the  baggage  where  they  waded  the  provirione.  He  pro- 
ceeded down  the  river  till  he  came  to  the  place  where  it  joined  the  Amason,  made  no 
discoveries  of  the  means  of  subdstence,  but  was  the  first  European  to  navigate  that 
stream.  He  parted  with  his  commander  at  tills  point  and  proceeded  down  the  river,  the 
voyage  lasting  7  months,  and  his  party  were  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  hunger,  eating 
their  shoes  aod  devouring  their  saddles.  Many  deaths  occurred  from  skirmishes  with  the 
natives^  and  mutinies  br^e  out  among  the  crew,  which  only  his  firmness  quelled.  He 
Rftdied  the  coast  in  Aagnst,  1641,  having  pawed  over  1000  leaffoes  of  the  nver.  From 
its  mouth  he  sailed  to  the  Island  of  Cubagua  and  thence  to  Spain  rariTlng  glowing 
accounts  of  the  El  Dorado,  and  embellishing  his  story  with  descriptions  of  the  marvelous 
race  called  the  Amazons,  who  were  female  warriors,  and  dwelt  by  the  banks  of  the  river 
which  bad  no  male  population,  and  where  gold  was  so  plenty  that  the  roofs  of  the 
temples  were  made  of  gold.  He  readily  induced  a  company  to  join  him,  and  the  king  of 
Bpain  granted  him  extensive  possessions  and  a  commission  to  colonize  El  Dorada.  He 
set  out  with  4  ^ips  and  400  men  in  1649,  but  he  lost  one  ship  and  150  men  before  reach- 
ing Tenerifte.  He  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  near  Montealegre,  but  every 
vessel  in  his  fleet  was  wrecked,  and  he  d.  shortly  after  of  malarial  fever. 

mXLUjJoHANK  Kaspar,  an  eminent  philologist  and  critic,  was  b.  at  ZQricb,  Feb. 
18,  1787.  Hm  father  was  lonjg  the  Landiiogt  of  WBdenschwell.  He  studied  In  the 
OiroltKum  at  ZBrich,  and  betook  himself  enthosiasHcally  to  the  study  both  of  the  ancioit 
and  of  modem  languages  and  literature.  In  1806  he  was  ordained  as  a  clergyman. 
He  spent  some  years  as  a  tutor  at  Bergamo;  and  while  there,  published,  in  1810,  two 
paris  of  a  work  entitled  Beilrdge  mr  GetKhiehte  Ital.  Poetie.  In  1818  he  became  a 
teacher  in  thecantonal  school  at  Chur;  in  1819,  professor  of  eloquence  and  henneneutics 
in  Zurich ;  and  after  the  foundation  of  the  ZQrich  high  school,  in  which  he  took  an 
active  part,  he  was  one  of  its  chief  ornaments.  There  never  was  a  man  more  zealous  in 
the  canse  of  education.  It  was  during  this  latter  and  most  distinguished  period  of  his 
career  that  be  produced  most  of  his  teamed  works,  and  trained  to  a  correct  knowledge 
of  autiqai^  a  numerous  band  of  scholars.  His  political  sympathies  and  opinions  were 
not.  however,  confined  to  the  ancient  world ;  he  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  stmgirles 
of  Greece  for  freedom,  and  in  the  political  reformation  of  hifi  native  country.  He  died 
Jan.  4,  1849.  Orelli  edited  many  classical  authors  with  great  learning ,  taste,  and  acute 
discrimination ;  in  particular,  his  editions  of  Horace  (2  vols.  ZUr.  1887-88),  Tacitus  (SI 
vois.  ZOr.  1846-47),  and  Cicero  (4  vols.  Ztlr.  (1826-31)  deserve  mention;  also  an  Onoma^ 
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tUeon  TVfUanwm  (8  vols.  ZOr.  1886-88),  executed  in  sssociation  with  Batter,  ud  an 
Jnteripiionum  ZaUnarum  Sdectamm  OoUeeHo  (2  volfl.  ZQr.  1SS8). 

O'SXKBUItO,  &  Russian  govemmeat  in  tlie  Ural  region,  lies  partly  in  Europe  Bod 
partly  in  Asia>  and  extends  between  the  goTemmeDts  of  TolK>lsk  on  the  n.e.  and 
Saiuara  ou  the  b.w.  Area  of  the  government,  78.81d  aq.m. ;  pop.  '96,  1,486,180.  TbM 
Aoreramant  is  divided  into  four  districts  —  Orenburg,  Yercnne,  Uralsk,  Ovric,  and 
Troitsk  and  Teheiabinsk.  Capital,  Orenburg  (q.v.).  Till  1866,  Orenbui«  comprised 
ivithin  its  ares  the  whole  of  what  is  now  the  distinct  government  of  Ufa  ^.v.);  but  in 
that  year  the  port  of  Orenburg  lying  to  the  n.w.  of  the  Ural  mountain  range  was  organ- 
ized Into  the  new  government.  The  populations,  the  surface,  soils,  fiora,  and  fauna  of  this 
extensive  country  are  of  the  most  various  kinds.  The  government  is  one  of  the  most 
elevated  in  the  empire ;  but  it  also  contains  extensive  low-lying  tracts  and  steppes. 
It  is  traversed  by  numerous  navigable  rivers,  by  means  of  wliicn  and  by  canaU  it  la  in 
communication  with  the  Csspian  and  Baltic  seas,  and  with  the  Arctic  ocean.  Hie  main 
Streams  are  Ihe  Blelaia  (running  into  the  Eama,  a  tributary  of  the  Volga),  the  Tobol,  and 
the  Ural.  As  many  as  3,800  lai^r  and  smaller  lakes  lie  within  the  frontiers.  Of  the 
whole  area,  about  three-tenths  are  forest,  a  half  Is  waste  land,  and  only  about  a  twentieth 
part  is  cultivated.    The  hill  country  has  much  pleasant  scenery,  hut  great  tracts  of  the 


Bashkir,  Tartar,  and  Kirghis  tribes,  Kalmucks  and  certain  fHnnish  peoples,  with  a  few 
Oermana  The  trade  is  chiefly  -wiUi  Bokhara,  Khiva.  Taahkend.  and  the  Klrgbeez;  the 
exports  are  gold,  diver,  and  other  metals,  com,  skins,  and  manofoetnred  goods;  the 
imports,  cattle,  cotton — the  demand  for  and  supply  of  which  have  greatly  increased 
since  the  commencement  of  the  American  war — and  the  other  articles  of  Auatic  trade. 
The  imports  are  either  disposed  of  to  Russian  merchants  in  the  custom-house  on  the 
frontier,  or  are  carried  by  Asiatic  traders  into  Russia,  and  sold  at  the  great  national 
market  of  Nijni-Novgorod.  There  are  in  the  province  numerous  iron  and  copper  works, 
as  well  as  valuable  gold  digg^gs,  both  belonging  to  the  crown  and  to  private  mdividuaU. 
The  salt  mines  are  valuableT  There  is  a  small-arms  foctoir  on  a  large  scale,  and  a  few 
other  foctories.  Cattle-breeding  is  very  extensively  carried  on.  The  number  of  horses 
in  Orenburg  is  larger  than  in  any  other  Russian  government.  The  southern  frontiers 
are  defended,  at  intervals  of  12  or  12  m.,  by  fortified  settlements,  inhabited  by  Cossacks; 
those  on  a  larger  scale  being  surrounded  by  a  bulwark  and  a  moat.  This  line  of  forls 
extends  over  a  frontier  of  2,000  m.  eastwanl  (o  the  boundaries  of  China;  the  series  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Ural  to  the  Tobol,  occupied  by  upwards  of  290,800  Und  and  Orenburg 
Cossacks,  being  known  as  the  Orenburg  line.  The  region  of  which  Orenburg  forms 
part  was  originally  called  Baqbkte-land,  aoA  became  subject  to  the  Cxar  of  Moscow  In 
1566.  Besides  the  towns  giving  name  to  the  governmental  dlatricts,  the  only  other  place 
of  consequence  Is  Mljask. 

QBSHBUBO,  a  t.  ou  the  eastern  frontier  of  European  Russia,  In  the  government  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  river  Ural,  933  m.  by  rail  s.e.  of  Moscow,  lat.  .^l"  45'  n.,  long.  ^  6' 
east.  The  foundation  of  the  fortress  and  town  were  laid  here  In  1742.  Fop.  '91,  62,634. 
It  is  the  centre  of  the  governor-generalship  of  the  government  of  the  same  name,  has  an 
excellent  custom-house,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  with  Eirgheez  and  other 
A^tic  tribes.  It  imports  cotton,  silk-stuffs,  and  shawls  from  Bokhara,  Khiva,  and 
Tashkend;  teafbrought  mostly  on  camels)  ftom  China;  and  dieep  and  cattle  from  the 
Cossacks  and  Kbirgbiz.  The  sheep  are  kilted  in*autumn  for  the  aX  and  skins,  which  are 
purchased  by  Russian  merchants.  Com,  skins,  and  metals  are  the  principal  exports. 
In  the  neighboriiood  Is  the  very  rich  rock-salt  mine  of  Uetsk.  At  Orenburg  the  Ural  is 
frozen  from  Oct.  till  March. 

OBBXBUIA  OTIC,  an  exudation  of  the  larch  tree,  resinous  and  somewhat  sweet  in 
taste.  It  is  gathered  in  quanUtiet  by  the  peasants  of  Siberia  and  Russia,  and  is  an 
article  of  commerce,  making  a  fair  substitnte  for  gum  arable 

OKESa  (anc.  AqwB  eaUda  OHiorum,  or  Agvee  Originit),  a  city  of  Spain,  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Orense,  in  Oallcia,  near  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Hinho.  Orense  contains  a  number  of  interesting  ecclesiastical  edifices.  It  is  highly 
reputed  for  its  hot  sulphurous  springs,  called  La*  Burgot,  which  issue— three  In  nimi- 
ber — almost  boiling  from  agranlte  rock  in  the  western  part  of  the  town.  The  hatha  of 
Orense  were  known  to  the  &mans.  and  were  In  much  repute  among  the  Goths.  Orense 
carries  on  manufactures  of  linen.  leather,  and  chocolate.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  hams, 
which  arc  In  great  repute  throughout  Spain.   Pop.  *87, 14,168. 

0IXnB,  Josft  Mabu.  d'Aiaaida,  Marquis,  1803-80;  b.  Sptdn ;  when  a  young  man 
became  Imbued  with  republican  principles  and  spent  his  life  in  endeavoring  to  establiah 
a  Spanidi  republic.  He  was  many  times  arrested  on  charges  of  disaffection  and  con- 
spiracy, and  banished  from  the  country.  In  1868  he  became  a  member  of  the  cortes.  and 
In  1870  was  opposed  to  the  enthronement  of  Amadeus.  After  the  abdication  of  king 
Amadeus,  1678,  he  was  again  chosen  a  member  of  the  cortes,  but  after  a  few.  months 
resigned  his  place. 
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OIEOOAFHira,  a  Sibdub  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  tauracea,  Bometimes  called 
Mountain  Laurbu  The  fruit  is  succulent,  partly  immersed  in  a  deep  thick  cup  formed 
of  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  Oreodaphne  apifera  is  a  native  of  the  countries  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  Amazon.  A  volatile  oil  obtained  from  the  bark  is  used  as  a  liniment,  and 
when  kept  for  a  i^ort  time  deposits  a  great  guaotity  of  camphor.— OreodaphTie  eopidarit 
li  a  very  luse  tree  \ritk  strcnur-acented  wood.,  the  bark  of  which  vields  the  cinnamon  of 
Haari^a.  It  grows  also  in  Bourbon  and  Hadagascar.— Oreod^ntf  fceteTu,  a  native  of 
tiie  Ckoaries,  has  wood  (TVf-uwwQof  a  most  disagreeable  odor.  Oreodap&tie  btUUUa,  found 
at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  Is  also  remarkable  for  the  disa^eable  odor  of  its  wood,  the 
SCink-v>ood  of  the  colonists;  but  it  is  hard,  durable,  beautiful,  takes  an  excellent  polish, 
and  U  used  in  sfaip-building. 

OKEODOVT^JB,  a  family  of  extinct  ungulates,  found  in  the  mioeene  and  ulioceoe 
tertiary  formations  of  North  America.  They  are  regarded  as  forming  a  link  between 
Bwine  and  ruminants,  but  in  outward  appearance  had  but  little  resemblance  to  the 
former.  The  family  has  been  divided  Into  two  sub-famiUeH,  onadtmtiaa  and  agrtoeha- 
rnun  In  oreodondntB  the  orbita  were  closed  behind  and  the  lachrymal  bones  were  con- 
tained in  well  marked  depressiona.  This  anb-familr  indnded  the  genera  merifM^odffn, 
or  oreodon.  ^porwdan,  mervchoehoenu  merychffu$,  and  Uptcmehmia.  In  agrioeharina  the 
orbits  were  incomplete,  and  the  lachrymal  bones  were  not  contained  in  fossn,  but  this 
Buh-fiunily  Is  limited  to  one  genus,  agrieh^mia.  Oreodon  mav  roughly  be  taken  as  the 
type  of  me  family.  It  was  an  even-tced  ungulate,  atwut  the  size  of  a  sheep,  having 
swine  characteristics  on  one  hand,  and  tiiose  of  the  deer  on  the  other :  feet  tetradacty lous ; 

metacarpals  and  metatarsals  not  anchy>osed.  Dental  formula  t'^— g;  e  ^^^;p  fft  ^; 

ft— S 

tn  - — --  =  44.    The  incisors  were  small,  the  canines  large,  three-sided,  and  worn  like 
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those  of  the  hog.  A  diastema  separated  them  from  the  prenu>lars,  and  the  latter,  aa 
well  as  the  molars,  were  of  the  ruminant  type,  A  remarkable  characteriatio  wag  the 
existuic^  beneath  each  eye,  of  a  ainus  callea  "  laiimer,"  or  lachrymal  sinus,  a  sebaceous 
gland  possessed  by  the  deer  family  (certfiteX  and  which  secretes  a  peculiar,  stroog^ 
BmeUlng,  waxy  substance. 

VBSM,  Any  mineral  or  combination  of  minerals  containing  as  much  metal  as  to  be 
profitably  extracted,  la  reckoned  by  miners  an  ore.  The  proportion  necessary  for  this 
purpose  is,  of  course,  verr  various,  according  to  the  value  of  the  particular  metal  and 
tlie  facility  or  lUfflculty  of  reducing  the  ore.  A  rock  containing  only  1  per  cent,  of  iron 
is  never  ctuled  an  ore;  one  containing  the  same  proportion  oi  gola  is  a  very  rich  ore. 
Ketah  zarely  exist  in  ores  in  a  pure  or  native  state;  they  are  abnost  always  chemically 
combined  with  oxygen,  snlphnr.  or  other  elements. 

Ores  present  themselves  in  a  multiplicity  of  forma  and  positions  In  the  solid  onist  of 
the  earth.  Sometimes  they  are  sprinkled  through  the  whole  mass  of  the  rocks  in  which 
they  occur,  as  is  often  tlie  case  with  gold,  tin  ore,  and  magnetic  iron  ore.  Sometimes 
they  are  deposited  in  regular  parallel  beds  between  the  strata  of  other  rocks,  as  In  the 
case  of  many  iron-stones  and  of  cupreous  schist.  At  other  times  they  occur  in  irregular 
lumps  or  concretions ;  or  ther  fill  up  the  fissures  of  olher  rocks,  forming  veins,  particu- 
larly silver,  copper,  and  lead  ores ;  or  lastly,  they  are  found  in  detritus,  gravel,  sand, 
and  other  alluvial  deposits.  This  last  form  is  evidently  the  result  of  distmHbance  and 
transport  from  some  of  the  other  podtions  above  specified.  And  as  the  metallic  parts 
of  the  mineral  masses  or  rocks  so  disturbed  and  transported  are  Uie  heaviest,  and  are 
insoluble  in  water,  they  are  more  concentrated  in  these  deposits  than  in  their  original 
position,  and  can  therefore  be  extracted  with  greater  advanl^e.  Such  deposits  are  called 
wuhingt,  from  the  metal  being  separated  from  the  other  debris  by  the  process  of  wash* 
in^L  Gold  and  platinum  are  mostly  got  in  this  way  in  tlie  Ural  and  Altai  mountains, 
and  gold  fn  Guiana,  California,  and  Australia.  Ha.  ore  is  also  found  in  alluvial  deposits 
la  Cornwall  and  India.  The  reduction  of  ores  is  treated  of  under  Hktalldbot  and 
the  names  of  the  several  metals. 

0KI8TE8,  legendary  hero  of  several  Greek  tragedies,  as  the  Ivhigenia  in  7biuri$  of 
Euripides  and  the  SSeetra  of  Sophocles ;  son  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra,  and  after 
the  murder  of  the  former  by  his  wife  and  her  lover  ^gisthns  was  saved  by  Electra,  his 
sister.  When  grown  to  manhood  he  was  sent  to  Mycenie  by  direction  of  the  Delphic 
oracle,  to  avenge  his  father's  death.  He  slew  j£gisthu9  and  Clytemnestra  with  his  own 
hand,  and  in  punishment  for  the  matricide  was  hunted  from  country  to  countir  by  the 
Eumenldes  (furiea),  A^ln  he  resorted  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  and  wastold  tliat  he  could 
free  himseli  from  persecution  only  by  carrying  ofl!  the  statne  of  Diana  from  Tauris. 
There  he  was  seized,  and  with  his  friend  Pylades  was  about  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  god- 
dess, when  Iphigenia,  the  priestess,  discovered  that  Orestes  was  her  brother,  and  by  her 
connivance  they  escaped  and  carried  off  the  statue.  Orestes  became  ot  MyceuB^ 
and  married  the  daughter  of  Menelaus. 

OBSUfl.   See  Hivtlka. 

OBFA,  or  Ubta.   See  Edebsa, 

omfflD,  Eabls  or.  See  Walpocb. 
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OBTILA,  Mateo  Josk  Bonavkntuua,  a  celebrated  physician  and  chemist,  and  tb« 
recognized  founder  of  the  science  of  toxicologv,  was  b.  at  Mahon  in  Minorca,  April  2^ 
1787.  His  father,  who  was  a  merchant,  intenaed  that  his  son  should  follow  the  same 
pursuit;  but  young  Orflla  showed  so  strong  a  predilection  for  the  study  of  medicine,  that 
all  tlioi^htR  of  a  mraxiaatile  career  for  lilm  were  dismissed,  and  he  was  sent  to  the 
i^dical  schools  of  Valencia  and  Biui»loQa.  In  the  latter  of  these  seminarlea  he  so  dis- 
tinguished himself  Uiat  the  junta  of  the  province  resolved  to  defray  the  expense  of  his 
further  education  in  Paris,  on  condition  of  his  returning  to  Barcelona  to  fill  one  of  the 
chairs  in  their  medical  st^ool;  and  accordingly  Orflla  departed  for  Paris  in  1807.  The 
junta  were  prevent^  from  fulfilling  the  agreement  by  the  outbreak  of  war  with  France; 
but  Orflla,  who  had  now  made  many  fnends  in  Paris,  was  enabled  to  continue  hia 
studies.  In  Oct,  1811,  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  mediciue,  and  immediately 
commenced  a  private  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry,  botany,  and  anatomy,  which  was 
largely  attended,  and,  along  with  his  ancceasful  practice,  soon  rendered  him  famous.  In 
1813  appeared  the  first  edition  of  his  celebr^d  work  on  poisons,  entitled  TVoiW  dm 
Pnaom  tirfy  da  Signet  Mineral,  VegStal,  eiAnimat,  or  Toxieologie  QinSraXe  (Paris).  The 
work  was  commeDoed  by  the  Institute,  and  rapidly  passed  through  a  number  of  editions. 
In  1816,  on  the  occasion  of  a  short  visit  to  Minorcii,  he  met  with  an  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion ;  and  on  his  return  to  Paris  became  court  physician.  In  181d  he  was  created  a 
citizen  of  France,  and  became  professor  of  jurisprudence;  and  in  1828  was  transferred 
to  the  chair  of  chemistry,  to  wElch,  in  1681,  was  added  the  deaushipof  the  fteulty.  Hu 
prosperity  was  now  at  the  full;  his  lectures  were  more  popular  than  ever;  his  works 
were  reckoned  as  masterpieces;  and  he  himself,  by  the  geniality  of  his  disposition  and 
his  many  accomplishments,  was  a  unlveml  favorite  in  society.  In  all  cases  of  suspected 
poisoning  he  was  a  most  important  witness.  From  1884  be  was  a  member  of  the 
council  of  public  instruction,  and  procured  the  passing  of.  maov  useful  measures,  such 
as  tlie  creation  of  secondary  medical  scliools  and  tlie  multiplication  of  means  of  instruc- 
tion and  observation.  He  also  organized  the  clinical  hospital,  founded  a  new  botanic 
^dcn,  and  a  museum  of  comparative  anatomy,  which  is  now  known  by  his  name.  On 
the  outlweak  «f  the  revolution  of  1848  he  was  deprived  of  his  place  in  tlie  medical 
faculty  on  account  of  his  conservative  opinions,  but  retained  his  professorship.  He  died 
at  Paris,  Har.  12,  1858.  His  great  work  on  toxicology  has  gained  for  him  undying 
fame;  it  is  a  vast  mine  of  information,  the  result  of  the  author's  solitary  indefatigable 
researches;  and  includes  symptoms  of  ^IsoniDg  of  all  kinds,  the  appearances  in  the 
body  to  which  poisons  ^ve  rise,  their  action,  and  the  means  for  their  detection.  It  is 
well  written,  and  exhibits  the  accuracy  of  language  equally  with  the  sound  judgment 
of  its  author.  His  other  works  are  not  nearly  so  famous,  Mjtaking  more  of  the  charac- 
ter of  compilations;  the  chief  of  them  are:  JtUmem  de  Ohimie  amtimUt  d  la  MSdeeine 
(ParU,  1817;  8th  edition,  1851);  TraiU  de  MSdeeine  Legale  (1828^;  Ith  edition,  1847); 
jBimoire$  mr  JHumeurt  Queatiang  Medieo-legeUes  (Paris,  1889);  and  Recherches  tur  tempoi- 
mmnementpar  F Acids  Artenieux,  etc.  (Pans,  1841).  He  alsocontributed  largely  to  vanoiia 
journals,  dictionaries,  encyclopfcdias,  and  other  periodicals.  He  has  left  a  number  tsi. 
memoirs,  which  have  not  yet  been  published. 

OBGAH  (Or.  orgaTum,  a  contrivance  requiring  skill  on  the  part  of  the  user  of  It),  a 
musical  iastrument  played  by  finder-keys,  and  in  general  partly  also  by  foot-keys,  and 
consisting  of  a  large  number  of  pipes  of  metal  and  wood  made  to  sound  by  a  magazine 
of  wind  accumulated  by  bellows,  and  admitted  at  will  by  the  player.  The  following 
description  Is  necessarily  restricted  to  the  most  fundamental  arrangements  of  this  very 
complicated  instrument.  As  met  with  in  cathedrals  and  large  churches,  the  organ  com- 
prises four  departments,  each  in  most  respects  a  separate  instrument  with  its  own 
mechanism,  called  respectively  the  greairorgan,  the  eJunr-organ,  the  eteeU-organ,  and  the 
pedal-organ.  Each  has  its  own  clavier  or  keyboard,  but  the  different  claviers  are 
Drought  into  juxtaposition,  so  as  to  be  under  the  control  of  one  performer.  Claviers 
plavM  the  hands  are  called  manualt;  by  the  feet,  pedal$.  Three  manuals,  belonging 
to  the  choir,  great,  and  swell  organs  respectively,  rise  above  each  other  like  steps  in 
front  of  where  the  performer  sits;  while  the  pedal-board  by  which  the  pedal-orgnn  i-i 
played  fs  placed  on  a  level  with  his  feet  The  condensed  air  supplied  by  the  belhm  i< 
conveyed  through  wooden  tubes  or  trunks  to  boxes,  called  windrcJietts,  one  of  wlitr-l. 
belongs  to  each  department  of  the  organ.  Attached  to  the  upper  part  of  each  wind 
chest  18  a  «0und-^n2.  an  ingenious  contrivance  for  conveying  the  wind  at  pleasure  t* 
any  individual  pipe  or  pipes,  exclusively  of  the  rest.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  an  upper 
hoard  and  an  under  board.  On  the  upper  board  rest  tlie  pipet,  of  which  a  number  of 
diilierent  quality,  ranged  behind  each  other,  belong  to  each  note.  In  the  under  board  in 
a  row  of  parallel  groooee,  running  horizontally  liackwards,  corresponding  each  to  one  of 
the  keys  of  the  clavier.  On  any  of  the  keys  being  pressed  down,  a  valve  is  opened 
which  supplies  wind  to  the  groove  belonging  to  it  The  various  pipes  of  each  key  stand 
In  a  line  directly  above  Its  groove,  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  groove  is  perforated  with 
holes  bored  upwards  to  them.  Were  this  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  sound-board,  the 
wind,  on  entering  any  groove,  would  permeate  nil  the  pipes  of  that  groove;  there  is, 
however,  in  the  upper  board  another  series  of  horizontal  grooves  at  right  angles  to  ihoae 
of  the  lower  hoard,  su|^]led  with  dider$f  which  can,  to  a  small  extrat,  be  dnwn  out  or 
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poshed  In  at  pleasure  by  a  mechanism  vorked  hj  the  drato-^op»  placed  within  the 
player's  reach.  Each  slider  is  perforated  with  holeB,  which,  when  it  is  drawn  out,  com- 
pletes the  communication  between  the  wind-chest  and  the  pipes:  the  communicatioD  with 
the  pi^  Immediately  above  any  slider  bein^,  on  the  other  band,  closed  up  when  the 
slider  IB  pushed  in.  The  pipes  above  each  slider  form  a  continuous  set  of  one  particular 
quality,  and  each  set  of  pipes  is  called  a  ttop.  £ach  department  of  the  organ  is  supplied 
with  a  number  of  stopa,  producing  sounds  of  different  quali^. .  The  great-^tfan,  some 
whose  pipes  appear  as  show-piprifl  in  ^nt  of  the  Instrument,  containB  the  main  body 
«nd  force  oi  the  organ.  Behind  it  stands  the  choir-organ,  whose  tones  are  less  powerful 
and  more  fitted  to  accompany  the  voica  Above  the  choir-organ  is  the  netU-organ,  whoso 
pipes  are  inclosed  in  a  wooden  box  with  a  front  of  louvre-boards  like  Venetian  blinds, 
which  may  be  made  to  open  and  shut  by  a  pedal,  with  a  view  of  producing  creneendo 
and  dtminvendo  effects.  The  pedalfrgan  is  sometimes  placed  in  an  entire  state  behind 
the  choir-organ,  and  sometimes  divided,  and  a  part  arranged  on  each  side.  The  most 
usual  compass  of  the  manuals  is  from  C  on  the  second  line  below  the  bass  staff  to  D  on 
the  tlurd  space  above  the  treble  stuff;  and  the  compass  of  the  pedals  is  from  the  same  O 
to  the  D  between  the  bass  and  treble  staves.  The  real  compass  of  notes  is,  as  will  be 
seen,  much  greater. 

I  Organ-pipet  vary  much  in  form  and  material,  but  belong  to  two  Kreat  classes,  known 
meuth-pipei,  lorflvte-ptpet)&odreed-pipei.  I  A  section  of  one  of  the  former  is  represented 
in  tiie  figure.  Its  essential  parts  are  the  foot  a,  the  body  b,  and  a  flat  plate  e,  called 
the  ianffuage,  extending  nearly  across  the  pipe  at  the  point  of  junction  ot  foot  and 
body.  There  is  an  opeuiac.  de,  In  the  pipe,  at  the  spot  where  the  language  is 
disGontinoous.  The  wind  ulmitted  into  the  foot  rushes  through  the  narrow  slit 
at  d,  and,  in  impinging  against  e,  imparts  a  vibratory  motion  to  the  column  of  air 
in  the  pipe,  the  result  of  which  Ls  a  mudcal  note,  dependent  for  its  pitch  on  the 
length  of  that  column  of  air,  and  consequently  on  the  length  of  the  body  of  the 

Eipe:  by  doubling  tlie  length  of  the  pipe,  we  obtain  a  note  of  half  the  pitch,  or 
iwer  by  an  octave.  Such  ia  the  ^neral  principle  of  all  mouthjpipea,  whether  of 
wood  or  of  metal,  subject  to  considerable  diversities  of  detail,  rittetal  pipes  have 
^nerall^  a  cylindrical  section;  wooden  pipes  a  square  or  oblong  section.  A 
mouth-pipe  may  be  stopped  at  the  ui^ier  end  by  a  plug  called  a  tompidn,  the 
effect  of  which  u  to  lower  the  pitch  an  octave,  the  vibrating  column  of  air  being 
doubled  ia  length,  as  It  has  to  traverse  the  tdpe  twice  before  making  its  exit 
^pes  are  sometimes  half-stopped,  having  a  und  of  chimney  at  tlie  top.  The  reed^iipti 
consists  of  a  reed  placed  inside  a  metallic,  or  occaaionaUy  a  wooden  pipe.  This  reediB  a 
tube  of  metal,  with  the  front  part  cut  away,  and  a  tongue  or  spring  put  in  its  place. 
The  lower  end  of  the  spring  is  free,  the  upper  end  attach«l  to  the  top  of  tiie  reed ;  by  the 
adminioDofwr  into  the  pipe,  the  spring  is  made  to  vibrate,  and  in  striking  eitbertheedge 
of  the  reed  or  the  air,  produces  a  muucS  note,  dependent  for  its  pitch  on  me  length  of  me 
spring,  its  quality  being  determined  to  a  great  extent  by  the  length  and  form  of  the  pipe 
or  befi  within  which  the  reed  is  placed.  When  the  vibrating  spring  does  not  strike  the 
edge  of  the  reed,  but  the  air,  we  have  what  is  called  the  fi-ee  tied,  similar  to  what  is  in 
use  In  the  harmonium  (q.v.).  To  describe  the  pitch  of  an  organ-pipe,  terms  are  used 
derived  from  the  standara  length  of  an  open  mouth-pipe  of  that  pitch.  The  largest  pipe 
in  use  is  the  82-feet  C,  which  a  an  octave  below  the  lowest  C.  of  the  modem  piano-forte, 
or  two  ocaves  below  the  lowest  C  on  the  manuals  and  pedal  of  the  organ :  any  pipe  pro- 
dodng  this  note  is  called  a  Sl^feet  C  pipe,  whatever  its  actual  length  may  be.  By  a 
8S-feet  or  16-feet  stop,  we  mean  that  the  pipe  which  speaks  on  the  lowest  C  on  which 
that  stop  appears,  has  a  82-feet  or  a  IS-feet  tone. 

The  stopt  of  an  organ  do  not  always  produce  the  note  properly  belonging  to  the  key 
struck;  sometimes  they  give  a  note  an  octave,  or,  in  the  pedal-organ,  even  two  octaves 
lower,  and  sometimes  one  of  the  hannonics  higher  in  pitch.  Compound  or  mixture  ttopt 
have  several  pipes  to  each  key,  corresponding  to  the  different  harmonics  of  the  ground- 
tone,  lliere  is  an  endless  variety  In  the  number  and  kinds  of  stops  in  different  organfa; 
some  are,  and  some  are  not  continued  through  the  whole  range  of  manual  or  pedal. 
Some  of  the  more  important  stops  get  the  name  of  open  or  ttovped  diapason  (a  term  which 
implies  that  they  extend  throughout  the  whole  compass  of  uie  clavier);  they  are  for  the 
most  part  16-feet,  sometimes  K}-feet  stops;  the  open  diapaton  chiefly  of  metal,  the  eloae 
diiefly  of  wood.  The  duldana  is  an  8-feet  manual  stop,  of  small  diameter,  so  called 
from  the  sweetness  of  its  tone.  Among  the  reed-stops  are  the  clarion,  doe,  hanoon,  and 
vox  humana,  deriving  their  names  from  real  or  fancied  resemblances  to  these  instruments 
ud  to  the  human  voice.  Of  the  compound  stops  the  most  prevalent  in  Britain  is  the 
SMnflMtem,  cdnudsting  of  four  or  five  ruiks  of  open  metal  pipes,  often  a  17th,  19th,  22d, 
9Kb,  and  ^th  from  £he  ground-tone.  The  resources  of  the  organ  are  further  increased 
Inr  a{q>liauoes  <a^ed  eoupiert.  by  which  a  second  clavier  and  its  stops  can  be  brought  into 
pUy,  or  the  same  clavier  can  be  united  to  itself  in  the  octave  below  or  above. 

Organs  are  now  generally  tuned  on  the  equal  temperament.  See  Tekfebahbkt. 
The  notation  for  the  organ  is  the  same  as  for  the  pianoforte,  in  two  staves  in  the  treble 
and  bus  defs;  but  In  old  oompontions  the  soprano,  tenor,  and  alto  clefs  are  used. 

Instruments  of  a  rude  description,  comprising  more  or  less  of  the  principle  of  the 
organ,  seem  to  have  existed  early.   Vitruvius  makes  mention  of  a  hydraulic  organ,  but 
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hia  deBcription  Ib  not  very  latellieible.  The  OTgan  Is  said  to  have  bMn  first  introdaoed 
Into  church  music  bv  Pope  Vitallan  I.  In  660.  In  757  a  great  orgsu  was  sent  as  a  present 
to  Pepin  by  Byzantine  emperor,  Coastantine  Coproaymus,  and  placed  in  the  church  of 
St.  CorneiUe  at  Compidgue  Soon  after  Charlemagne's  time,  or{|ans  became  common. 
In  the  11th  c.  a  monk  named  Theophilus  wrote  a  curious  treatise  on  organ-building. 
But  it  was  not  till  the  16th  c.  that  the  ama  b^an  to  be  anything  like  the  noble  hutni- 
ment  which  It  now  Is.  Hie  fiunllj  of  the  Ani^piatl,  in  Brescia,  had  a  great  name  aa 
organ-buildeis  In  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  The  organs  of  England  were  also  in  high 
repute,  but  the  purltanism  of  the  civil  war  doomed  moet  of  them  to  destruction;  and 
when  they  had  to  be  replaced  after  the  restoration,  it  was  found  that  there  was  no  louget 
a  aufflclencr  of  builders  in  the  country.  Foreign  organ-builders  were  therefore  invited 
to  settle  inEugland,  the  most  remar^ble  of  whom  were  Bemhard  Schmidt  (generally 
called  father  Smith)  and  his  nephews,  and  Renatus  Harris.  Christopher  Schreider, 
Snetzler,  aud  Byfiela  succeeded  them;  and  at  a  later  period  Green  and  Aveiy,  some  of 
whose  organs  luve  never  been  surpassed  in  tone.  The  largest  Ei^lish  tngans  are  thoae 
ni  York  cathedral,  Birmingham  town  hall,  Ohrist  Church,  London ;  and  a  gigantic  and 
exceedingly  perfect  instrument,  completed  in  1876  for  the  hall  Primrose  Hiir  London. 
The  latter  surpasses  in  size  the  famous  Haarlem  organ,  long  reckoned  the  laivest  in  the 
world,  which  is  103  ft  high  and  60  broad.  The  German  oigans  are  remantable  for 
preserving  the  balance  of  power  wdl  among  the  various  masses,  but  in  mechanical  con- 
jjivunces  they  are  surpassed  by  those  of  England. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  structure  of  the  tmnn  see  Hoiddns  and  Rimbault,  Ths 
Organ,  ita  Hittory  and  OonttrueUon  (Lond.  1855).  Rink's  iVoMisoA^  Orgeltehuie,  Leipzig, 
T.  T.,  is  tlie  best  work  on  organ  playinff.   See  also  Dr.  Stainer's  The  Organ  (1877). 

In  the  organ  the  pipes  are  ot  wood  or  metal.  Metal  pipes  consist  of  tin,  pure  or 
with  some  uloy  of  lead,  a  common  proportion  being  one-third  tin  with  two-thirds 
lead.  Heavy  bass  pipes  are  made  of  zinc.  The  fused  metal  is  poured  into  a  large  box, 
from  which  it  Is  drawn  through  a  wide,  shallow  gate  to  the  surface  of  a  casting  table, 
which  may  be  0^  ft.  wide  and  20  ft.  long.  If  the  metal  have  as  much  as  40  per  cent  of 
tin,  when  cooling  the  cryatalizing  tin  forma  spots  upon  its  surface,  and  the  spots  vary 
in  rize  with  the  quantity  of  tin  present.   The  buildu'  varies  the  quality  of  his  metal  to 

E reduce  pipes  of  different  sonorous  qualities  as  his  experience  dlctatea  The  material 
then  cut  from  the  sheet,  and  formed  into  pipes  on  a  mandril  and  very  neatly  soldered 
at  the  Joint  where  the  edges  meet.  For  the  sides  and  backs  of  wood  pipes  the  builder 
chooses  the  clearest  seasoned  pine;  for  fronts  he  uses  cherrv,  maple,  apple,  or  pear. 
Tlie  inside  is  coated  smoothly  with  glue,  to  fill  the  pores  and  give  a  more  resonant  sur- 
face. The  stock  must  be  thick  eaoush  to  withstand  the  vibrwons  of  the  tone  without 
producing  a  rolling  effect.  The  speaking  length  of  a  pipe  is  the  distance  from  the  lan- 
guage to  the  end ;  the  pipe  is  usually  straight  for  convenience  of  manufacture,  but  may  be 
bent  in  any  direction  or  may  even  return  upon  itself,  as  is  observed  in  the  convoluUona 
of  tubes  in  cornets  and  horns. 

Remembering  that  musical  tones  are  caused  by  vibrations  having  a  fixed  and  known 
rapidity,  it  is  evident  that  a  tone  may  exist  in  company  with  other  tones  whose  rates  of 
vibration  are  d,  S,  4,  5  times  as  great,  no  fractional  multipliers  being  used.  The  first 
tone  of  the  series  is  called  the  fundamental  tone,  the  others  its  harmonica.  A  trained 
ear  will  detect  the  presence  of  harmonics  in  all  but  the  very  amplest  tones.  A  tone 
which  is  deficient  in  harmonics  is  thin  and  cutting;  a  succession  of  pure  octaves  has 
this  quality;  the  addition  of  the  intermediate  tones  gives  fullness  to  the  sound  aud  binds 
all  together  into  a  more  perfect  compound.  The  tones  emitted  from  bolli  open  and 
stopped  diapasons  are  almost  free  from  harmonics,  and  the  defect  is  cured  by  opening  at 
the  same  time  other  smaller  pipes  which  yield  the  harmonics  wanting  In  the  larger  pipe* 
of  stronger  tone.  The  resulting  tone  has  the  same  pitch  as  the  fundunental,  but  ncna- 
in  quality,  in  which  the  trainea  ear  mar  also  recognize  the  harmonics. 

The  tuning  of  metal  pipes  is  effected  by  cutting  a  sUt  at  the  top  of  the  pipe  and  roll- 
ing the  metal  down;  the  tone  becoming  sharper  by  this  means.  The  tuner  must  not  be 
rolled  too  low,  for  when  rolled  back  cuts  will  be  left  at  the  aides,  wliich  will  interfere 
with  the  voicing  ot  the  pipe.  For  tuning  open  wood  pipes  a  sheet  of  metal  Is  placed 
horizontally  over  the  open  edge  covering  a  part  of  the  orifice ;  if  the  end  be  more  covered 
the  tone  is  flatted,  if  uncovered  the  tone  is  made  sharp.  Stopped  wooden  pipes  are 
tuned  by  a  wooden  plug,  covered  with  leather,  called  a  tampion:  the  tampion  is 
depressed  to  sharpen,  and  withdrawn  to  flatten  the  tone.  The  scale  of  an  organ  pipe  is 
the  ratio  of  its  diameter  to  its  tone-length.  A  pipe  of  large  diameter  has  a  fuller  tone 
than  one  of  small  scale.  Open  diapasons  have  largest  scale,  aud  string-toned  stops  have 
smallest  scale.  The  length  of  the  foot — the  conical  part  l>elow  tlie  mouth — does  not 
affect  the  gualitj^  of  the  tone.  The  high  cutting  of  the  mouth  gives  a  flute  quality  to 
a  tone,  ana  requires  more  wind,  but  if  the  mouth  be  cut  too  high  the  tone  becomes 
unsteady;  the  mouth  Is  said  to  be  cut  high  when  the  vertical  breadth  of  the  opening  is 
large.  If  the  length  of  a  pipe  be  doubled  the  tone  is  lowered  an  octave;  hence,  reckon- 
ing the  semitones,  the  thirteenth  pipe  from  a  given  letter  has  half,  or  double,  the  length, 
as  the  pipes  are  counted  up  or  down  the  scale;  but  the  seventeenth  pipe  will  have  half, 
or  double,  the  diameter,  and  intermediate  pipes  ^jiw>ini^*i  in  the  ratio  of  the  diminution 
of  their  lengths. 
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Tbe  f oUowiBg  table  givee  the  pecuIlaritleB  of  most  of  the  stops  now  In  lue : 


QuaUt; 
otTone. 


HaterU. 


Bsmufci. 


Bub-BoordtMi,  or  Uoo-  i 
tul  UnteraBtii  ) 

DbuMb  Op»  Dtop—on 


BoBbtoDalolMia.. 
Oonba-OaiBtM.... 


FInte. 
Btring. 


DoMbtollalodl*- 


Tlbi&lUJor. 


Donbla  Koathedl 
Boordcp. ............ ) 

Bourdon  DooUa  Stop- 1 
p«dDliVMon  1 


Qalntaton  

AfllQedect   

Double  Trmnpet  Bom- ) 
tMtde  .V.  f 

OoDteK  nvottft  


Xiqihone  

Open  DtepMoa  Frfooi-  i 
1*1  •■■■•» 

Bell  DIapuon  


Horn  Di^tMOn. 
OeiMhora  


Del 
Flute. 

Elute. 

Elute. 

Elute. 

Flute. 
Flute. 
Beed. 

Seed. 

Beed. 
Organ. 

Organ. 
Flute. 


Dotdana,  or  Doloo. 

iKftii^m ,  

Dokan  

Ounte  . , . .'  

BaUdonal  


BoUOamba  

Tlol  d'AinoiD'.  

KeraulophoD  

Oeinn  FHDGlpaL» 
RArOedaeL.  .  .. 
Stopped  n^pMOD. 

Ofdaet  


Flute. 
String. 
SMng. 

String. 

String 

String. 

String, 
Plnte. 
Flute. 

Flute. 

Flute. 
Flute. 


Xdodia   jPlate. 

CUntbeDa   iFlute. 

Pommal   iFlute. 

HoU-nate   Flute. 


Doppel  Rnte. 
QiiliiliiViia 


PUknulk 


Flute. 


T«ggtaito^orUto<I.Jj]j^ 

I 

Blfra   iFlule. 


as 

16 

lie 

18 
■  IS 

18 

18 

18 

IB 

16 
16 
16 

18 

16 
8 


18 
16 

16 

16 
16 

16 

18 

8 


10}  bra 

IS  Inches. 


Wood. 
Metal 

Metal. 

J  sop.  0.  tin 
1  &ioS. 

HetaL 

Wood. 
Wood. 
Wood. 

Wood. 

Wood. 

Wood. 

IZfno 
\  bodies. 

HetaL 

IFree 
1  reedfl. 

40  P.O.  tin 
Metal. 

Metal. 

Metal 

Metal. 
Metal. 

HetaL 

HetaL 

HetaL 

Hetal. 

MetaL 

Metal. 

HetaL 
Hetal. 
Wood. 

Wood. 

Wood. 

Metal. 

Wood. 

Wood. 
Wood. 
Hetal. 

Wood. 
HetaL 
HetaL 


Used  on^  In  laigegt  organa; 

rarely  Below  tenor  C". 
French  "Hontre;"  German 

"  Principal." 
Lower  octave  mounted  In 

front;  if  not,  oftenttf  itt^ 

ped  wood;  tnblea  BO  per 

cent  tin. 
Sometimes  lOTerted  coneo, 

with  bell  mouth. 
Oeneralty  placed  in  choir: 

lower     octave  stopped 

wood. 

Open,  wiUi  inverted  mouths: 
lower  octave  stopped 
wood. 

Wlthjvund  mouths.  Effect- 
ive in  giving  body  to  tone 
of  full  OKan. 

Trebles  of  doable  depth, 
with  two  mouths,  for 
greater  volume  of  voice. 

Useful  in  supporting  a  cho- 
rus or  a  oongiegatiMi; 
adding  dlgnl^  to  other 
stops. 

Low  mouthed:  sounds  also 

the  fifth. 
High  mouthed;  clear  tone; 

choir  O. 
Sub-octave  tnimpel;  large 

organs. 
Sub^octave    oboe;  lower 

l^ies  beat  to  go  m  s  awM 

Clarinet  tone;  smooth  and 
pleasant. 

Seventeen  lower  pipes  usu- 
ally in  front  of  case. 

With  sliding  bells  for  tuning. 
Bareh-  used.  Freoioh 
"  Flute  &  Pavilion." 

Inverted  ooies;  bom-Uke 
tone. 

ConlcaL  top  1  dia.  of  mouth; 

tone  light,  syropatbetio. 
Small  dia.;  tone  very  gentle. 
Tone  softest  In  ongan. 
Inverted    oones;  pleasinc 

tone. 

Slender:  Indrive'gualltv'. 
Softer  than  gamba.  Swell 

O. 

ConlcaL  with  bell;  fuller 

tone  than  of  gamba. 
Like  beU  O,  but  softer. 
Pipes  like  salldonaJ,  with 

holes  near  top. 
Violin  quality ;  choir  O. 
Half  stopped,  vrithchlnmey. 
Mild  fluta  tone. 
Uoutlis  cut  high;  clear  bell 

tone ;  smaller  than  stopped 

diapason. 
Latge  scale,  double  depOu 

with  mouths  on  front  end 

back;  full  tone. 
Low  mouths;  sounds  also 

the  fifth. 
Bass,  often  stopped  wood; 

tone  clear  ana  horn-like. 
Hore  subdued  than  Hdodlo. 
Clarinet  quality. 
Powerful  ooUow  tone. 
Small  scale;  very  sweet  and 

delicate. 
Two  dulclanas  to  each  note, 

one  a  little  shaiper  than 

the  other,   proauclng  a 

waving  or  tremulant  dtect 
Two  idpes  to  eadi  note,  with 

tremolo. 
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Name, 


Trumpei  

Tuba  UlrsbUia. 


Cornopean,  or  Hon. . 

Oboe  

Clarfnet  

Vox  WlllMM  

Uor  JjiKlal&  

Tor  AngsUOK  

Howtte  

PhytfianiiMdM  


Octave,  or  FrlDdpaL . 

TioUn  

Oelestina  


nute  HumoBlqae... 


Traverse  Flute... 

Flute  Octavlante. 

Night  Horn  

Flute  d'Amour... 
Wald  Flute  


Concert  Flute.  

FlutA,  tCSiinilnee.. 

Fwra  

CutrioB  


Quint  

Twelfth,  Octave  Qnlat,  { 
or  Naeard   { 

Qemshora  Quint  

Fifteenth,  8nper-l 
Octave,  wDonuette.  | 

Plocob)  


Flageolet  

Harmonic  Plcctdo. 


Quality 
of  Tone. 

1 

Actual  Length. 

Beed. 

8 

8 

Beed. 

8 

8 

Reed. 

8 

8 

Heed. 

8 

8 

Reed. 

8 

8 

Reed. 

8 

8 

Reed. 

B 

8 

Reed. 

8 

B 

Seed. 

8 

6 

Reed. 

Organ. 

4 

4 

Strlnsr. 

4 

4 

Organ. 

4 

4 

Flute. 

4 

a 
9 

4 

4 

Flute. 

4 

Flute, 

4 

Flute. 

4 

4 

Flute. 

4 

Flute. 

4 

Flute. 

4 

Btrhig. 

4 

Beed. 

4 

Flute. 

SI 

fit 

Flute. 

Flute. 

^ 

Organ- 

a 

* 

Flute, 

» 

9 

Flute. 

2 

Flute. 

» 

2 

IbtertaL 


HetaL 

Metal. 

HetaL 
Uetal. 
HetaL 
HetaL 

HetaL 

(Free 
i  reede. 
HetaL 
(Free 
1  reeds. 

HetaL 

Uet^. 
HetaL 

HetaL 


Wood. 

Hetal. 
HetaL 
HetaL 
Wood. 

Wood. 

Hetal. 
Hetal. 
HetaL 
(Hetal, 

j  Wood. 

HetaL 

Hetal. 

HetaL 

Hetal. 

HetaL 
HetaL 


Benuite 


Powerful;  loud  aolo-stop. 

Large  scale  trumpet,  voiced 
wftJi  heavier  wind  prew 
sure:  often  flaring  fan-like 
at  top  of  case,  sjia  finished 
with  Delia  like  t  rum  pete. 

Powerful  trumpet  la  swell  0 

Small  scale  with  beii-mouth; 
delicate  wailing  tone. 

With  sliding  beUs:  choir  O. 

With  tremolo  and  flutes;  re- 
aembiee  a  choir  of  voices. 

Pipes  enlarged  between 
mouUi  and  top. 

Very  delicate. 

Conical  pipes;  wfttawi 

Free  reed*  in  Hat  bozM. 

TtM  ttatp  to  whii^  the  organ 
is  toned. 

An  octave  dtilciana. 

Perforated  between  mouUi 
and  top;  overtdown  to 
K>eak  ah  octave  above 
their  length;  tone  very 
full,  flute-like. 

Maple  tubes,  poliRhed,  with 
round  moutfi& 

Clear  tone. 

lAige  scale;  hom-Uke  tone. 
Delicate  tone. 

Uouths  inverted  like  melodia 
Large  scale,  full  wind,  mouth 

inverted. 
Half  stopped,  with  oblmneyB. 
Stronger  than  violin. 
Octave  trumpets. 
Tuned  a  fifth  above  8  ft. 

pitch. 

Tuned  12  diatonic  tones 
I  above  8  ft  open  diwaaon. 
Same  pitch  as  twelfth,  but 
I  more  delicate. 
Two  octaves  above  8  ft 
i  pitch. 

Same  pitch  as  flfteeoth; 

I  choir  O. 

Same  ^tch  as  flfteoith; 
I   swell  O. 

iHade  like  flute  harmonique. 


PEDAL  STOPS. 


Double  Open  Diapason,  > 

Organ. 

82 

»1 

Flute. 

82 

16 

Reed. 

82 

88 

Open    Diapason,    or  1 

Organ. 

16 

16 

Bourdon,  or  Snb-BMB., 

Flute. 

16 

8 

Organ. 

16 

IS 

VIolane,or  Contn-Baes 

String. 

16 

16 

String. 

16 

16 

Reed. 

16 

16 

Reed. 

16 

16 

Quint,    or    QnlntMi- ) 

Flute. 

loi 

61 

String. 

8 

8 

80  Inches. 


14  br  1SL 

sibri 

9  by  7. 


Wood  or 
Metal 

Wood. 
1  Wood  or 
1  MetaL 

1  Wood  or 
1  Metal. 


Wood. 

(Wood  or 
1  Metal. 

Wood. 

Hetal. 
i  Metal  or 
1  Wood. 

Wood. 
HetaL 


When  of  metal,  the  pipes 
are  placed  in  front  of  case. 

Used  only  in  largest  organs. 

Host  effective  of  wood ;  the 
stop  which  gives  majesty 
to  oi^n-tone:  causes 
buildinjg  to  tremble. 

Very  valuable,  as  sub-bass 
for  soft  combinations,  and 
in  small  organs  strong 
enou^  for  the  full  organ. 

Deep,  smooth,  mellow  tone. 

Small  scale;  effect  of  double 

bass  vloL 
Conical  tube,  with  bell  top. 

PowerfuL 

Slender  scale:  delicate  ton*. 
Tuned  a  fifih  higher  than  the 

16  ft.  (liapason- 
Sometlmea  wood. 
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Organiot 


FEBAL  STOPS— OoimMUBD. 


PriiK'ipal,  orOnlltVp^-- 

FTow  

Troinba.....^,.^V>- 

ttiato  

awu*  


llfxtan.  Acuta.  Furni- 
ture. SeBquMltem, 

StaMPiita.  


rToDB. 


Orgaa 
Flute. 
Onraa. 
Seed. 


XaterUl. 


Wood. 
UdUL 


Wood. 


Benuita. 


Octave  higher  than  10  ft.  dla. 
Like  inelodia. 

Soft;  like  manual  dnldaDa. 

Loud  stops,  two  octaves 

above  le  ft.  dla. 
Clear  tone. 

Loud  tone;  large  scale,  to 
give  cteamess  to  pedal 
organ. 

Compounds  In  which  two  to 
five  pipes  are  opened  br 
tbe  same  ke^;  used  wlui 
other  stops  to  give  tuUness 
toharmonf. 


Organ-buildiag  has  been  carried  to  a  perfection  in  the  United  States  rivaled  only  by 
England.  One  of  the  largest  organs  in  this  country  was  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall ;  it  was 
built  by  Waleker  in  Saxony ;  It  was  removed  in  18^  It  has  4  manuals,  89  stops,  and 
4,000  pipes.  There  are  many  organs  built  by  Americans  containing  from  3,S00  to  4,000 
pipes,  and  from  50  to  60  stops,  which  compare  favorably  with  European  organs  of  equal 
size.  Among  tbe  most  noteworthy  are  tbe  following:  Trinity  church,  New  York,  built 
by  Henry  Erbeo;  Plymouth  church,  Brooklyn,  by  E.  and  G.  G.  Hook;  St.  George's, 
New  York,  by  Jardioe  and  Son;  Tabernacle,  Brooklyn,  by  Jardiae  and  Son;  St.  Barthol- 
omew's, New  York,  by  J.  H.  ahd  C.  8.  Odell;  Temple  Emanuel,  New  York,  by  Hall 
and  Labagh;  and  Holy  Trinity.  New  York,  by  H.  L.  Roosevelt.  Ooe  of  tlie  krgeat 
orntns  In  America  is  in  tbe  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  at  Montreal,  and  was  built  by  R 
8.  Warren  of  the  same  city.   See  Souhd. 

OBAKS,  Organic,  Orqanish.  The  word  organ  is  derived  from  the  Greek  orgation, 
aa  instrument,  and  is  sometimes  employed  almost  in  its  original  sense.  But  it  has 
received  a  signification  more  peculiarly  its  own.  and  with  which  alone  tbe  word  organism 
is  connected,  aa  the  designation  of  any  of  tbe  parts  or  members  of  a  living  body,  the 
organitm  being  the  living  whole,  animal  or  vegetable,  which  these  organs  compose. 
The  idea  of  an  organism  or  of  organization  is  almost  as  much  involved  in  obscurity  and 
difficulty  as  that  of  Ufe,  with  whicn  it  is  so  closely  connected.  But  it  i?  observable  that 
a  living  body  is  entirely  composed  of  organs,  and  these  themselves  of  other  organs,  until 
we  come  to  elementary  cells;  and  also,  that  all  tbe  parts  are  mutually  dependent  on 
each  other;  and  therefore  an  organism  lia.s  been  defined  as  a  natural  whole,  in  which  all 
tbe  parts  are  mutually  to  each  other  means  and  end.  The  juice  whidi  nourishes  a  plant 
is  euborated  by  the  plant  itself,  although  the  supplies  are  drawn  from  without.  The 
leaves  of  a  plant  are  produced  by  the  stem,  but  react  upon  the  stem  in  promoting  its 
growth.  This  mutual  dependence  of  parts  strongly  distinguishes  an  organism  from  a 
maehim,  in  which  the  parts  concur  for  a  common  end,  to  which  each  contributes  in  Its 
own  way,  but  ia  which  each  does  not  contribute  to  tbe  support  of  all  or  any  of  the  rest. 
In  organisms,  moreover,  besides  this  support  and  maintenance  of  tbe  different  parts  or 
organs,  there  is  a  provision  for  the  production  of  new  organisms  of  the  same  kmd,  the 
reprodaction  or  propagation  of  the  species,  to  which  there  is  nothing  analogous  beyond 
the  sphm  of  organic  nfe.  Amongst  organic  beings,  as  we  ascend  in  the  sc^e  from  the 
iowest  kinds  of  plants  and  animals  to  the  highest,  we  observe  an  increasing  number  of 
organs  and  of  functions  of  organs.  In  the  animal  kingdom  organic  life  appears  as 
possessed  of  sensatioa  and  spontaneous  motion;  whilst  plants  are  limited  to  growth, 
assimilation,  and  propagation.  Tbe  question  as  to  the  nature  of  organic  processes  con- 
nects itself  with  a  most  difficult  question  as  to  the  relation  of  chemical  processes  with 
psychical  functions,  chemical  processes  being  ceriainly  carried  on,  but  singularly  modi- 
fied ordirected  by  the  living  powers  of  the  organic  being. — Tlie  term  organic  Is  frequently 
applied  to  those  things  in  which  an  analogy  is  traced  to  living  creatures,  in  tbe  mutual 
d^ndence  of  parts.  Such  an  analogy  may  be  traced  in  social  life  and  in  political  life; 
and  the  more  perfectly  this  relation  of  mutual  dependence  or  mutual  usefulness  is  estab- 
lished the  better  is  the  state  of  tnings,  social  or  political.  It  is  also  the  highest  praise  of 
a  work  of  art  that  it  suggests  this  itiea  of  an  organic  relation  of  its  parts  to  each  other 
and  to  the  whole. — Organic  laws  are  those  which  are  fundamental  or  most  essential  to  the 
system  to  which  they  belong. 

OBOAVIC  AVAITOS.  When  a  complex  organic  substance  is  submitted  to  chemical 
flxamiiuttion  the  first  point  ia  to  determine  its  proximate  constituents,  or,  in  otlier  words, 
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the  aeveral  definite  compouncU  of  which  it  Is  made  up.  Opium,  for  e^bmple,  is  thus 
found  to  have  as  its  proximate  coDsUtuents  meconic  acid,  morphine,  codeine,  and  some  10 
or  13  other  substances.  The  modes  by  which  these  proximate  consUtuents  are  separated 
are  various;  the  chief  being  the  action  of  certain  solvents,  such  as  ether,  alcohol,  and, 
water,  which  extract  some  of  the  materials  and  leave  others  undissolved.  Thus  ether  is 
the  special  solvent  of  fatty  and  waxy  matters,  resins,  and  camohors;  alcohol  dissolves 
the  same  substances  with  less  facility,  but  on  the  other  hand  takes  up  many  substances 
which  are  insoluble  in  ether;  while  water,  which  scarcely  acts  upon  the  above-named 
matters,  dissolves  saccharine,  gummy,  and  starchy  matters,  and  salts  of  oi|;8nic  acids. 
The  proximate  constitutents  being  thus  detennined,  the  next  point  is  to  determine  their 
qualitative  and  quantitative  (or  ultimate)  compoeition;  and  It  u  to  these  processes — espe- 
cially the  last^tnat  the  term  orgaiac  analfftis  is  for  the  most  part  restricted. 

QuaUiaHve  Analysit. — It  is  shown  in  the  article  Oroakio  Comfodkds,  that  the  ordi- 
nary ingredients  for  which  we  must  seek  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and 
sulphur.  Ca/rbcn  and  hydrogen  may  be  •simultaneously  detected  by  ouming  the  com- 
pound (which  must  be  previously  well  dried)  in  a  glass  tube  in  contact  with  oxide  of 
ropper,  which  readily  ^dds  up  its  oxygen.  The  carton  is  thus  converted  into  carbonic 
acia,  which,  if  passed  into  baryta  water,  fohns  a  white  precipitate  of  caifionate  of  barvta, 
and  the  hydrogen  into  water,  which  collects  in  drops  in  a  small  cooled  receiver  attacned 
to  the  tube.  Carbon  may  also  be  usually  recognized  by  the  Uack  residue  which  almost 
always  remuns  ojx  burning  an  organic  matter,  especially  in  a  narrow  test-tube  in  whidi 
there  is  little  air.  The  presence  of  nitrogen  may  in  many  cases  he  readily  ascertained  by 
heating  a  portion  of  the  substance  in  a  test-tube  with  an  excess  of  hydrate  of  potash, 
when  a  distinct  odor  of  ammonia  ia  perceived.  StUphur  is  detected  by  igniting  the  com- 
pound with  hydrate  of  potash  and  niter,  whereby  sulphuric  add  is  formed;  and  phos- 
phorus and  arsenic  may  oe  detected  by  the  same  means.  The  Tpnaaux  of  Do^/m  cannot, 
as  a general  rule,  be  directlydetennined. 

<iuantUat£ve  AneUyM».~^rhe  first  attempts  to  determine  tiie  quantitative  composition 
of  organic  bodies  were  made,  more  than  half  a  century  aga  by  Oay  Lussac  and 
Theouxl.   The  process  originally  propo8ed_by  them  has  been  momfled  ana  improved  by 


various  chemists,  especially  by  ^  rzelius,  Prout,  and  Liebig,  and  tt  Is  mainly  owing  to 
the  great  simplifications  introduced  by  the  last-named  clfenust,  and  to  the  consequently 
increased  facility  of  conducting  an  ultimate  analysis,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  compo- 
sition of  otganic  bodies  has  so  vastly  eolarged  during  the  last  20  yeua. 

The  operation  is  always  eftected  by  causing  complete  combustion  of  a  known  wei^it 
of  the  body  to  be  analyzed,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  carbonic  add  and  water  which  are 
formed  in  the  process  shall  be  collected,  and  their  quantities  determined,  from  which,  of 
course,  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  they  respectively  contain  may  be  readily  calculated. 
The  apparatus  required  for  the  analysis  of  a  compound  containing  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen  only,  consists  of  (1)  a  combtistion  tttbe,  composea  of  hard  white 
Bohemian  glass,  havmg  a  diameter  of  half  an  inch  or  less,  and  a  length  of 

from  14  to  18  hichea  One  end  is 
drawn  out  in  a  point  and  dosed, 
while  the  edges  of  the  other  (or  open) 
end  are  made  smooth  by  fusion  in  the 
blow-pipe  flame.  (2.)  A  thin  sheet- 
iron  furnace,  in  which  the  tube  is 
placed  and  supported  during  combus- 
tion. (3.)  A  small  light  tube  (which 
may  be  either  a  bulb^tube,  as  in  the 
0,  ^  the  combustion  tube:  c,  the  centra]  portion.  In  which  figure,  or  a  U-tube,  which  is  filled 
the  mixture  to  be  ani^Tzed  <b  placed ;  d,  the  bulb-tube,  with  fnurments  of  Sponiry  chloride  of 
containliig  diloride  of  ealclum:  «,  Liebig;B  potash  oulciumto  absorb  flie  waterv  vrtkit 
appsntus;  a  moveable  Iron  screen:  00,  brlcki  nip-  r?^rr  aosoro  me  wai^  todoi 
pomo^rUi,  oie  furnace.  that  is  driven  through  it;  and  (4)  Lie' 

big's  bulb-apparatus  (see  illus..  Chem- 
istry, volume  III.,  fig.  4),  containing  a  solution  of  pola^  of  specific  gravity  1.37, 
for  the  punrase  of  absorbing  the  carbonic  acid.  The  chloride-of-calcium  tube  is  connected 
by  a  well-diied  perforated  cork  to  the  open  extremity  of  the  combustion  tube,  and  by  a 
little  tube  of  flexible  caoutchouc,  secured  by  silk  cord,  to  the  potash  apparatus. 

In  performing  an  analysis  a  little  freshly  prepared  oxide  of  copper  is  first  introduced 
into  the  combustion  tube,  then  a  mixture  of  about  S  grains  of  the  substance  to  be 
analyzed,  with  an  excess  of  the  oxide,  while  the  tube  is  lastly  filled  to  within  an  inch  of 
its  open  mouth  with  the  oxide  alone.  The  tube  is  then  placed  in  the  furnace,  which  may 
be  heated  with  charcoal  or  gas.  (Hofman's  gas  furnace,  in  which  is  a  peculiar  form  of 
burner  called  the  atTnopyre,  is  the  best.  It  is  described  in  vol.  xi.  of  Tlu  Journal  of  the 
Chemical  Society.)  Red-hot  charcoal  is  now  placed  round  the  anterior  part  of  the  tuli^ 
contaidtng  the  pure  oxide  of  copper;  and  when  this  is  red-hot,  the  fire  is  slowly  ortended 
towards  uie  further  extremity  by  sbiftlnff  the  movable  screen  shown  In  the  figure. 
When  the  tube  has  been  completely  heateafrom  end  to  end,  and  no  more  gas  is  diBen- 
gaged,  the  charcoal  is  gradually  removed  from  the  further  extremity  of  the  tube,  and  the 
point  of  the  latter  broken  off;  after  which  a  little  air  is  drawn  through  the  whole  ^par- 
atns.  80  as  to  sefnire  uiy  remaining  carbonic  add  and  watery  vapOT.   The  parts  are  tnea 
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detached,  and  the  Increaee  of  weight  of  the  chloiide-of-caldum  tnbe  and  potash  appar- 
atus  is  determined  by  ao  accurate  balance.  The  following  account  of  an  actual  analysii 
of  ciystalllxed  cane-sugar  (borrowed  tnm  Fownes's  (7AMnwry)  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 


preceding  remarks: 

Oralna 

Quantity  of  sugar  employed   47C( 

Potaah  apparatus,  after  experiment  7B1.18 

"  "       before  experiment   778.81 

Caitoucacid   7.81 

Chlorlde-of-caldum  tube,  after  experiment  28S.06 

before  experiment  888.80 

Water.  »   9.75 


7.81  grains  carbonic  acid=1.094  grains  carbon,  and  2.75  grains  water  =  0.80S6  grains 
hydr^n:  or  in  100  parts  of  sugar,  carhop,  41.98;  hydrogen,  6.48:  oxygen  by  difference, 

si.fid. 

Tor  the  methods  of  determining  other  elements  quantitaUvely,  such  as  nltnwen. 
chlorine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  etc..  we  must  refer  to  the  various  woiks  that  have  been 
published  on  orgamc  analysis,  amongst  which  those  of  lieUg,  Fresenlus,  and  Rose  deserve 
special  mention.   3ee  lUus.,  Chbmibtrt,  vol.  III. 

OBOAHIO  BABES.  The  present  remarks  must  be  regarded  as  supplementary  to  the 
aitide  Alkaloidb.  They  refer  (1)  to  the  classiflcation  of  (ffganlc  bases  and  (SD  to  thdr 
fOTmatton. 

(1)  From  the  fact  that  nearly  all  arUflcial  organic  bases  are  (as  will  be  afterward 
shown)  actually  constructed  from  ammonia,  and  that  whether  artificially  or  naturally 
formed,  they  exliibit  the  property  of  basicity,  which  is  the  leading  cbaracteristlc  of 
ammonia,  coemists  have  been  led  to  refer  organic  bases  generally  to  the  typical  body 
ammonia,  and  have  succeeded  in  d^onstrating  that  they  are  constructed  upon  or 
derived  from  the  simple  type  NHt.  Berzelius  believed  that  all  the  alkaloids  actually 
contained  ammonia  as  an  ingredient  of  their  composition,  a  view  which  is  now  unteu- 
able;  and  it  is  to  Lleblg  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  Idea  that  they  are  derivatives  of 
ammonia,  or.  In  other  words,  amidogen  bases  or  ammonia  In  which  an  equivalent  of 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  an  organic  radical.  The  subject  has  been  thoroughly  woiked 
out  by  Dr.  Hofmann,  who  originally  proposed  to  classify  these  bodies  under  the  heads 
cA.  amidogen,  imidogen,  nitriU,  and  ammomum  bases;  but  afterwards  adopted  the  terms 
primary  amine*,  aecondary  amines,  and  tertiary  amines,  in  preference  to  amidogen,  imi- 
dogen,  and  nitrile  bases — the  word  atninet  being  applied  to  all  oriole  bases  that  are 
derived  fnna  ammonia  (NH*).  The  amines  may  be  (1)  jnoruminM,  (d)  diaminet,  (S)  ttiA- 
winet,  (4)  tetraminea,  or  (S)  pentamines,  according  as  they  contain  single,  double,  treble, 
quadruple,  or  quintuple  molecuks  of  Nil*.  Wc  shall  confine  our  Illustrations  of  the 
meaning  of  these  terms  to  the  mooamines,  both  because  tliey  form  the  most  important 
group  and  because  they  are  much  more  readily  elucidated  ttiian  the  other  groups,  which 
are  extremely  complicated  in  their  composition.  MonamtTiea  are  constructed  upon  the 
single  molecule  of  ammonia,  HiN.  In  primary  monaminet  one  of  the  atomsof  hydrogen 
is  replaced  by  an  organic  radical,  R ;  and  hence  their  general  formula  is  RHiN.  E^yl- 
amine  or  etbylia  (CgHi)HiN,  or  CiHtN,  is  an  example.  In  secondary  monaminea  two  of 
the  atoms  of^  hydra«en  are  replaced  by  two  motecules  of  either  the  same  ot  different 
radicals.  Hmce  ibar  general  formula  is  RR'HN,  where  R  and  R'  may  be  the  same  or 
different  radicals.  D{ethylia(C)Hs),HN,  or  C«H,iN,  and  methyl-ethyl-amine,  or  methyl- 
ethylia  (CHtXCsHOHN,  or  CiHiN,  are  examples.  In  tertiary  monaminea  the  three 
atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  br  three  molecules  of  the  same  or  different  radicals ; 
their  formula  therefore  is  RR'R'5T,  when  R,  R',  R'  may  or  mav  not  differ  from  one 
another.  Trimethylamine  or  trimethylia  (CH()tN,  or  C«HtK.  and  methyl-ethyl-phenyl- 
aaolne  or  methyl-ethyl-phenylia  (CHiXCiH»XCaH()N,  or  C»HitN,  afford  examples  of  the 
radicals  being  all  the  same  and  of  their  being  all  different.  This  last  example  affords  a 
good  fllustraoon  of  the  fact,  tbat  although  the  modem  nomenclature  of  organic  chemistry 
mcludes  long  and  ^parently  complex  words,  tliese  words  to  a  great  degree  represent  the 
composition  of  the  substance  they  are  used  to  indicate ;  methyl  (CH>),  ethyl  (CaH*),  and 
I^y]  (C.H.),  mainiy  contributing  to  form  methyl-ethyUphenylis. 

(2)  Although  all  attempts  at  forming  in  the  laboratory  those  alkaloids  that  naturally 
exist  ia  plants,  such  as  morphia,  quinia,  and  strychnia,  have  hitherto  failed,  a  large 
number  of  organic  bases  have  been  prepared  by  furtiflcial  means,  such  as :  a.  By  the 
destructive  diffUlbtloa  of  organic  bodies  containing  nitrogen.  Thus,  In  the  preparation 
of  coal-gas.  four  at  least  of  these  compounds  are  obtained,  viz. ,  aniline,  picoline,  leukoline 
(OT  quinoline),  and  pyridine,  b.  By  the  distillation  of  certain  nitrogenous  compounds  with 
caomc  potash.  In  this  way  aniline  is  obtained  from  indigo,  e.  By  the  action  of 
ammonia  upon  haloid  ethers  and  upon  ethers  of  inorganic  adds.  Thus  methyl  iodide 
■Dd  unmoDla  yiddi  methylamtne ;  also  ethyl  nitrate  and  ammonia  yields  ethylamhie. 
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Bj  reduction  of  nitro  compounds  with  nascent  hydrogen.  Id  thb  way  nitrobemol  li 
converted  into  phenylamioe  (aniline).  «.  By  the  procenea  of  fermentation  and  putrefac- 
tioD.  Tbiu  wAeaten  flour  yields  by  putrefaction  trlmethylamlne,  ethylamine,  and  amyl- 
unine. 

OBOAHZe  OOKFOiniDS.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  the  OHnpounds  to  which  the 
term  organic  U  ^plied  could  only  be  produml  by  a  vital  force  acting  In  a  more  or  teat 
complex  animal  or  vegetable  organism.  It  Is,  however,  now  known  that  this  view  U 
altogether  untenable,  and  that  many  substances  which  are  products  of  animal  dr  vege- 
table organisms  ma^  also  be  formed  artiflcially  in  the  laboratory.  Thus  urea,  the  chief 
and  most  charactenstic  organic  constituent  of  urine,  may  be  formed  by  the  direct  union 
of  chlorine  and  carbonic  oxide  (which  form  fJio»gene  gat)  with  ammoDia ;  and  ^lycose  or 
grape-sugar  may  be  artificiallv  produced  from  starch,  woody  fiber,  paper,  linen,  etc 
Although  such  cases  as  that  of  urea,  in  which  a  complex  organic  product,  CHtNiO,  \m 
produced  by  the  direct  union  of  three  inorganic  substances  (and  many  other  cases  of  the 
same  nature  might  be  adduced),  show  tmtt  there  is  no  definite  line  of  demarkation 
between  organic  and  inorganic  products,  it  is  useful,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  to 
classify  chemical  compounds  according  to  their  natural  origin. 

The  following  are  the  lendlng'cUaracteristics  of  organic  compounds:  Those  which 
occur  naturally  rarelv  consist  of  more  tiian  four  elements — viz. ,  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitro- 
gen, and  oxygen — although  a  few  contain  sulphur,  and  possibly  (but  tms  ie  doubtful) 
phosphorus.  By  artiflciaf  means,  however,  organic  compounds  can  be  formed  coniain- 
talning  chlorine,  bromine,  Iodine,  selenium,  tellurium,  and  many  of  the  metals.  Carbon 
is  universally  present  both  in  natural  and  artiflclal  organic  compounds.  The  number 
equivalents  entering  into  the  composition  of  organic  compouaus  is  usuaUy  fairer  than 
In  the  case  of  Inorganic  compounds.  Mellssic  acid,  for  example,  one  of  the  constituents 
of  wax.  Is  represented  by  Ci«HioOs ;  that  is  to  say,  each  equivalent  of  the  acid  is  com- 
posed of  93  equivalents  of  the  elements  entering  into  its  composition ;  and  each  equivalent 
of  the  solid  fat,  commonly  known  as  stearine,  contains  57  equivalents  of  carbon,  110  of 
hydrogen,  and  6  of  oxygen.  No  Instance  is  known  in  which  an  organic  compound  baa 
been  formed  by  the  direct  unlm  of  its  elements  in  a  free  slate,  as  many  sulphides, 
chlorides,  and  oxides  (for  example)  ue  formed  in  inorganic  chemistry.  Their  extreme 
readiness  to  decompose  under  the  Influence  of  heat,  fermentation,  putrefaction,  etc..  is 
another  characteristic  of  organic  compounds,  although  some  artiflcially  prepared  in- 
organic compounds— as,  for  example,  chloride  of  nitrogen— are  also  very  unstable. 

The  following  scheme  may  serve  to  elucidate  the  arrangement  oi  the  elements  in 
organic  compounds.  Such  compounds  may  be  composed  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  as  car- 
bonic oxide,  CO ;  or  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  as  oil  of  turpentine,  Ci*Hi« ;  or  of  carbon 
and  nitrogen,  as  cyanogen,  CiNt  i  or  of  carbcm,  hydrcwen,  and  osygeo,  as  grape-sugar, 
O^iiUi;  or  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  as  truutro-a<»tonitril,  CiN40«;  or  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  as  nicotine,  CioRmNi  ;  or  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
BUlphur,  as  oil  of  ^llc,  (CiH()«3  ;  or  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  as 
caffeine,  CaHioN.Ot ;  or  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  sulphur,  as  oil  of  mustard, 
CjHcNCS  ;  or  finally,  of  carbon,  hyarogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  sulphur,  as  taurine, 
CsHiNSOt.  Hence  organic  compouncU  may  be  buiary,  ternary,  quaternary,  or  quinary 
In  their  composition. 

OBOAHIC  RASICALfl.  Under  the  term  organic  or  compound  radicals  (or  radicles,  as 
some  chemists  write  the  word)  are  included  a  number  of  groups  of  elements,  of  which 
carbon  is  always  one,  which  comport  themselves  chemically  like  simple  elementary  I)od- 
les.  The  careful  study  of  organic  compounds  led  chemists  to  perceive  that  many  of 
these  contained  as  a  proximate  constituent  a  more  or  less  complex  atomatic  group,  which 
in  its  combining  relations  behaves  precisely  like  the  elementary  substances,  and  which, 
like  them,  may  be  transferred  from  one  compound  to  another;  and  hence  the  Inference 
was  drawn,  that  all  organic  compounds  were  combinations  of  organic  radicals  with  oct- 
gen,  sulphur,  hydro^n,  or  other  elements,  or  of  one  or^mic  radical  with  another.  Id 
aeconiance  with  this  view,  Lieblg  defined  organic  chemistry  as  the  ehettmtry  of  organia 
radicah.  In  order  to  show  how  much  the  theory  of  organic  radicals  serves  to  elucidate 
the  composition  of  organic  compounds,  and  to  reduce  the  laws  of  organic  to  those  uf 
inorganic  chemistry,  we  will  point  out  some  of  the  chemical  analoriea  between  the  radi- 
cal ahyl,  CiHt,  the  metal  potassium,  E,  the  radical  cyanogen,  CK,  and  the  batogen 
chlorine,  CI. 

Tgpe  —  Water  HOH. 

EOH  =  Potassium  hydrate.  CiHi  OH  =  Ethyl  hydrate  or  atcdiol. 

KiO  =  Potassium  oxide.  (CtH.JiO    =  Ethyl  oxide  or  ether. 

KSH  =  Potassium  sulphydrate.  CiH»SH     =  Ethyl  sulphydnte  or  nei^ 

captan. 

E)S  =  Potassium  sulphide.  (CiHi)iS     =  Ethyl  sulphide. 

ENOt  =  Potassium  nitrate.  CtHiXO.   =  Ethyl  nitrate. 

KSOt  =  Potassium  sulphate.  (CiH.)i804  =  Ethyl  sulphata 
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l)fp$  —  ^firoMarie  aeSd  =  HCI. 
KCl     »  Potaarinm  chloride.  CiH.  Cl      =  Ethvl  chloride. 

KCI     =        "  "  CN-Cl        =  Cyanogen  chloride 

HCI      =  Hydroddoric  add.  HCN  =  Hydrocyauic  acid. 

KCl      =  Potanium  chloride.  KCN  =  Potassium  cyanide^ 

KCl      =        "  "  C.H,.CN     =  Ethyl  cyaaWe. 

1^P$  —  Ammonia  =  NH*. 
NHi     =  Ammonia.  dHt-NHi   =  Ethylamine. 

NH»     =        "  (CH»),:NH  =  Diethylamine. 

NH)     =       "  {OsH»).:N    =  Triethylamine. 

NH«CI  =  Ammonium  chloride.  (C)U4)4ilCl  =  Tetra  ethyl  ammonlnm 

chloride. 

Again,  if  under  certain  conditions  chloride  of  ethyl  is  brought  into  contact  with 
potassluai  hydrate,  the  reaction  expressed  in  the  following  equation  occurs : 

Ethyl  Chloride.  Potassium  Hydrate.   Etliyl  Alcohol.   Potassium  Chloride. 
CJI.Cl       +       KOH      =       C.H.OH       +  KCl 
which  shows  that  the  ethyl  and  the  potassium  may  mutually  replace  one  another  In  com- 
pounds ;  and  the  same  might  he  similarly  shown  of  cyanogen  and  chlorine. 

CwnparatiTely  few  oi^^ic  radicals  have  been  obtained  in  an  isolated  state ;  and  in 
most  cases  tho  existence  of  any  special  radical  is  only  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
group  of  atoms  of  whicli  it  is  supposed  to  be  composed  can  be  transferred  from  one  ele- 
mentary substance  to  another,  and  can  be  mode  to  enter  into  combination  with  other 
cyanic  radicals.  The  existence  of  ethyl  was  thus  inferred  long  before  the  substance 
Itself  was  isolated,  and  the  radical  benzoyl.  CtHsO  (symbol  Bz),  which  exists  in  the  oil 
of  bitter  almonds,  and  on  which  Liebig  specially  bases  bis  whole  theory  of  oigaoic  radi- 
cals, has  never  been  isolated.  The  simplicity  obtained  by  adopting  the'radicaftheory  in 
plaOB  of  using  merely  empirical  formulas  is  well  shown  in  the  two  contrasted  modes  of 
^ymbolioally  representing  the  compounds  which'  are  obtained  from  this  oil  : 

Empirical  Formula.        Rational  Formula  (Benzoyl  =  CiHfCO-). 

on  of  bitter  almonds,  CtH«0  =  C«H(  CO  H    Benzoyl  hydride. 

Benzoic  acid,  CiH.O,  =  C.Hs  CO  OH  Benzoyl  hydrate. 

Chlorine^ompound,  CtH.OCI   =  C.H»-COCI     Benzoyl  chloride. 

Bulphur-compound,  CitH,«OtS  =:  (C«H,C0)3S     Benzoyl  sulphide.  • 

Cyanogen-compound,  CiH(NO  =  CtH»  CO'CN  Benzoyl  cyanide. 
The  organic  radicals  are  either  binary  or  temaiy  in  their  composition.  Many  of  them 
—as,  for  example,  ethyl -consist  of  carlionandhyurogeu  ;  otlienj,  as  carbony  I  (or  carbonic 
oxide),  of  carbon  and  oxygen  ;  others,  us  cyanogen,  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  ;  and  others 
•gain,  like  benzoyl,  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Into  a  few  radicals  a  metallic 
element  enters  ;  these  are  termed  organo-metallic  radicals  ;  and  cacodyl,  a  radical  which 
contains  arsenic,  and  represented  by  the  formula  As(CH«)g,  is  the  best  example  of  this  class. 
All  recent  works  on  organic  chemistiy  are  based  either  on  the  theory  of  organic  radicals 
or  on  the  more  complicated  theory  of  types,  ^ich  will  be  noticed  !n  a  special  article. 

OBOASI'STA,  the  common  name  of  a  number  of  small  South  American  birds,  allied 
to  wrens,  and  remarkable  for  the  sweetness  of  their  song.  The  Peruvian  organista 
{troglodytes  Uucophrya  of  Tscbudi)  has  a  modest,  cinnamon-brown  plumage,  with  head 
and  neck  of  dark  olive.  "The  tender,  melancholy  strains,  and  the  singular  clearness  of 
the  innumerable  modnlatlons,  charm  Uioearof  Uie  astonished  traveler,  who,  as  if  arrested 
1^  AD  invisiblo  power,  stops  to  listen."— Tschudi's  Traedt. 

OSOAirO-LTBIOUK,  a  musical  instrument  cotisiating  of  a  piano-forte  combined 
with  twelve  kinds  of  wind  instruments — flutes,  bassoon,  boms,  trumpet,  and  fife.  It  was 
invented  in  Paris  by  M.  de  Saint  Pern  in  1870,  and  was  the  first  of  a  number  of  similar 
inventions,  such  as  the  orchestrion.  There  were  two  rows  of  flnger-kevs  which  were  so 
arranged  as  to  act  independently  or  together,  or  with  a  partial  effect.  Pedals  at  the  foot 
of  the  instrumeDt  called  into  play  various  tones,  and  the  bellows  was  worked  by  clock 
wheels  and  weights. 

OBaAVO.]DEtAUm  BOMBS.  Under  this  term  are  included  a  large  number  of 
chemical  compounds  in  which  organic  radlcala,  such  as  methyl,  CHi,  ethyl,  CiHt,  etc., 
are  united  to  metals  in  the  same  way  as  chlorine  is  combined  with  zinc,  forming  chloride 
of  Kino.  If,  for  instance,  in  chloride  of  zinc,  ZnClj,  we  replace  the  chlorine  by  ethyl, 
we  produce  one  of  the  bodies  belonging  to  this  class,  viz.,  zinc-ethyl.  ZD(CiHt)*- 
This  substance  (which  we  take  as  a  good  example  of  the  class)  is  obtaineid  by  digesting 
a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  irdide  of  etliyl  and  ether  with  granulated  ziac,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  260°  F.,  for  Bcveral  hours.  Subsequent  distfilatlon  gives  a  mixture  of 
zioc  ethyl  and  etlter,  from  which  the  former  may  be  obtained  pure  by  recUflcation,  ui 
the  form  of  n  colorless,  transparent,  mobile  liquid,  which  refracts  light  strongly,  has  a 
powerful  but  not  disagreeable  odor,  and  Is  rather  heavier  than  water,  its  specinc  gravity 
Deiog  1.182  at  64"  F.  With  the  exception  of  cacodyl,  As(CH,>i,  these  bodies  are  the 
creaUon  of  the  last  tcu  or  twelve  years,  during  which  period  numerous  compounds  of 
XL— a 
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organic  radicals  with  zinc,  cadminm,  magnesium,  antinHiny,  arsenic,  blsnrafh^meretny; 
lead,  sodium,  and  potaesium  have  been  discovered. 

OBOAV^fOUT,  or  Pedal-foikt,  In  muelc,  a  bass  note  sostalned  throng^  a  aeriea 
chords,  irtth  only  the  first  and  last  of  which  It  Is  In  harmoi^.   The  stistaiDed  note  maj 
be  tile  dominant  or  timic,  and  tometimea  oocuj^es  an  niv»er  port  Instead  of  tiie  baai. 

OB0AK'ZINE,  a  name  applied  to  silk  which  after  having  been  first  wound  off  from 
tlie  cocoons  into  hanlta  is  then  placed  on  a  winding  machine,  which  reels  off  the  hanks 
on  to  wooden  reeU.  These  are  tlieo  placed  on  spindlci^,  «nd  the  fibers  of  each  are  made 
to  pass  through  a  minute  orifice  and  small  brush,  which  together  clean  the  thread  and 
remove  any  knots  or  projections  from  it,  throwin|;  it  at  the  same  time  into  hanks  again. 
Then  the  threads  of  two  banks  are  taken  and  again  reeled  cA,  this  time  on  to  one  hank, 
being  twisted  togtiber  to  the  U(ft;  then  two  <n  these  doubled  reels  an  taken,  and  the 
ends  being  laid  together,  are  twisted  to  the  right.  These  operations,  condsting  of  wind- 
ing, cleaning,  throwing,  and  twice  twisting  aad  doubling,  constitute  oiganzlne  ^Ik.  See 
Bilk. 

OBfllAT,  a  kind  of  culinary  prepatation,  which  is  both  used  as  an  agreeable  syrup 
to  mixin  certain  drinks,  ormediclnally  as  a  mild  demulcent.  It  is  prepared  by  making  an 
emulsion  of  almonds,  which  are  blanched  for  the  purpose,  and  beaten  into  a  paste  m  a 
mortar,  and  then  rubbed  up  with  barley-water.  Theproportions  are:  1  lb.  of  sweet  and 
1  oz.  of  bitter  almonds  to  a  quart  of  barley-water.  To  this  emulsion  are  added  2  lbs.  of 
powdered  loaf-sugar,  and  a  Quarter  of  a  pint  of  orange-fiower  water.  There  are  other 
modes  of  making  it,  but  this  is  the  simplest  and  best  It  is  much  used  in  France  under 
the  name  of  tirop  cPorgeat. 

0 BOIES  (probably  from  Gr.  erdo,  in  the  perfect,  eorga,  to  sacrifice),  or  MTerrBRiBfl, 
secret  rites  or  customs  connected  with  the  worddp  of  some  of  the  pagan  deities;  as  the 
secret  worship  of  Ceres  (q.T.)t  tlie  festival  of  BacchuB,  which  was  aecorapaoied  with 
mystical  customs  and  drunken  revelry.  The  name  is  now  applied  to  scenes  of  drunken- 
ness and  debauchery. 

OBauiMJITTK.  This  Instrument,  In  its  present  form,  was  developed  from  the  inventions 
of  Seytre,  of  Fiance  (1842),  who  Is  acknowledged  to  be  the  pioneer  In  the  preparation  o/t 
music  on  slotted  paper ;  and  Alexander  Bain,  of  Scotland  (1847).  who  obtained  a  patent 
for  his  own  application  of  a  sheet  of  slotted  paper,  or  any  flexible  material,  which  acted 
as  a  moving  viUve.  In  1846  Charles  Dawson,  of  England,  further  experimented  upon  a 
masic  sheet  similar  to  those  of  Seytre  and  B^d,  but  with  a  different  arrangement  of  the 
air-chest  and  pipes.  A  further  improvement  was  made  by  Pape,  of  France,  in  1851,  and 
also  by  Foumeaux  (1868).  In  1867  George  Yanduzen  used  a  slotted  belt,  but  it  was  not 
until  1877,  ^r  the  Centennial  Ezhtlntlon,  which  seems  to  have  given  it  an  impetus, 
that  Mason  J.  Miiihews  adjusted  all  difficulties ;  and  E.  P.  Needbam,  who  bad  also 
patented  an  Instrument  of  this  kind,  and  Newman  R.  Marsh  commenced  to  manufacture 
orgulnettea  Tbev  immediately  sprang  Into  popularity,  and  are  now  extenslvBly  used 
bv  those  untrained  in  technicalities.  The  Internal  mechanism  of  the  orguinette  consists 
0^  a  muslc-cbest.  bellows,  slotted  ^eet,  and  rollers.  These  are  enclosed  in  a  box,  with  a 
lid,  on  the  principle  of  that  uscmI  to  give  the  ordinary  organ  swell,  controlled  by  the  left 
hand  of  the  operator.  The  sheet  oi  paper,  which  passes  over  the  roller  by  means  of  a 
crank  turned  by  the  right  hand,  is  perforated  thickly  with  slots,  varying  from  near^ 
three-eighths  «  an  inch  square  to  three-eighths  of  an  Inch  wide,  by  two,  three,  or  fonr 
inches  in  lengtit.  The  length  of  the  tone  depends  entirely  upon  the  size  of  these  slots 
and  models  the  tune.  Just  underneath  this  paper  la  the  reed-chest,  with  openings  to  cor- 
respond with  those  on  the  paper.  As  the  handle  or  crank  Is  turned,  the  papersUps  along, 
and  each  aperture  in  the  sheet  passes  over  its  own  reed  in  the  sound-chest.  As  it  does  so 
the  bellows  exhausts  the  air  in  the  reed,  and  the  musical  sound  or  note  is  given. 

O'BIEL  COLLZOE.  In  1824  Adam  de  Brom,  almoner  of  Edward  11.,  procured  from 
the  sovereign  a  charter  of  incorporation  for  a  college,  under  the  name  of  St.  Mary's 
house,  in  Oxford.  The  origin  of  the  name  "  Oriel  college"  is  uncertain.  It  consisted 
originally  of  a  provost  and  10  fellows.  The  number  of  fellows  was  by  subsequent  bene- 
factlons  raised  to  18.  and  several  exbiUtions  and  scholarsblpa  were  sJso  founded  at  vari- 
ous times.  By  the  commladoners  under  17  and  18  Yict  c.  81,  all  the  fellowsldpe  are 
thrown  open,  but  two  are  In  the  mean  time  suspended  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
number  and  value  of  the  scholarships,  and  of  auementing  the  salary  of  the  professor  of 
modern  history.  By  the  same  authority  Uie  schours  are  placed  on  the  foun&tlou  of  the 
college,  a  position  they  did  not  before  enjoy;  the  scholarahips  are  made  ten  in  number, 
tenaSie  for  five  years,  of  value  £80  per  annum,  with  rooms  free.  This  college  was  one 
of  the  first  to  throw  open  such  of  its  fellowships  as  it  could  to  competition,  and  hence 
the  fellows  of  Oriel  have  long  been  among  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  university. 

OBIZL  WIBDOW.  a  projecting  window  having  more  rides  than  one,  usually  throe, 

 — 1_  tL.t^\^..^X.-.,  _..ti:__~      T«      .....  -«  .1  1,   1  ^  1 


In  metUfleval  uid  Elizabettum  domestic  architecture,  and  adds  much  to  the  conventencft 
of  the  Interior  Tlie  wwd  oriel  (Hed.  Zjat  onMum,  probably  dim,  from  oa,  orit,  as  If  a 
amall  c^mninf  or  xecess)  formerly  meant  a  chamber  or  apartment  and  a  window  la  iff 
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tskHed  which  makes  &  small  apartment,  as  it  wen,  off  a  large  room.  Oridi  an  ilao 
ealMt  bay  or  bow  wiBdowa  (q.T.). 

omn,  Thb  Thbib  Kotos  of.  See  Emos  of  Obzbmt. 

OEIUTA'TUUI.  As  Christians  from  an  early  puriod  turned  their  faces  eastward 
vbm  praying,  so  Christian  churches  for  the  most  part  were  placed  e.  and  w.,  in  order 
that  the  worshipers,  as  they  looked  towards  the  altar,  might  aUo  look  towards  the  east. 
Modem  observation,  however,  has  found  that  few  churches  stand  exactly  e.  and  w., 
the  great  majority  inclining  a  little  either  to  the  n.  or  to  the  south.  Thus,  of  threa 
andent  churches  in  Edioburgh,  it  was  ascertained  that  one  (St.  Maigaret's  chapel  in  tho 
castle)  pointed  e.s.e. ;  another  (Sl  Giles's  cattedral),  e.-by-6.i8. ;  a  third  (Trbiity  college 
chnFcm,  now  deattoved),  e.^  This  deviation  from  the  true  e.  has  received,  among 
BngUdi  ecdesiologutfl,  tlie  name  of  "orientation."  Its  tmgln  or  cause  has  not  beeu 
satwactorily  explamed.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  church  waa  turned  not  to  the  true 
e.,  but  to  the  point  at  whit^  the  sun  rose  on  the  morning  of  the  feast  of  the  patron 
saint.  But,  unfortunately  for  this  theory,  neijeb boring  cburcbea,  dedicated  in  honor  of 
the  same  saint,  have  different  orientations.  Thus,  All  Saints'  at  West  Beckham,  In 
Norfolk,  points  due  e. ;  while  Ail  Saints'  at  Th waits,  also  in  Norfolk,  is  8°  to  the  n. 
of  east  There  are  instances,  too,  in  which  different  parts  of  the  same  church  have 
different  orieotations;  that  is  to  say,  the  chancel  and  the  nave  have  not  been  built  in 
exactly  the  same  line.  This  is  the  case  in  York  minster  and  In  Lichfield  cathedral. 
Another  theory  is,  that  orientation  "  mystically  repreeents  the  bowing  of  our  Savior's 
head  in  death,  which  Catholic  tradition  asserts  to  nave  been  to  the  right  [or  n.]  side." 
Bnt  this  theory  is  gainsaid  by  the  fact,  that  the  orientation  is  as  often  to  the  s.  as  to 
the  north.  UnUl  some  better  explanation  is  offered,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  hold, 
that  orientation  has  had  no  graver  origin  than  carelessness,  ignorance,  or  indifference 

OHtFLAMXB,  or  Aubiflamhe  (Lat.  auri  fiamma,  flame  of  gold),  a  banner  which 
originally  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  8l  Denifi,  and  was  borne  by  the  counts  of  Vezin,  pat- 
rons of  that  church,  but  which,  after  the  county  of  Vexin  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
erowo,  became  tiie  principal  banner  of  the  kin^om.  It  was  charged  with  a  saltire  wavy 
or,  with  ra^  Issuing  from  the  cmter  crosswqrs.  In  later  times  the  oriflamme  became 
the  Insignia  of  the  rrench  lofantiy.  The  name  seems  also  to  have  been  ^ven  to  other 
flaes;  according  to  sir  N.  H.  Nicwas,  the  (niflamme  htmie  at  Aj^ncourt  was  an  obkng 
red  flag  split  into  five  parts. 

OBI'ffEHSI  (Oriokn),  called  adamantinot  or  ehatehentea>» — both  epithets  expressive 
of  his  firmness  of  purpose  and  iron  assiduity — one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  early 
Christian  writers,  "  the  father  of  biblical  criticism  and  exegesis  in  Cbristendotn,"  was 
b.  185  A.D.,  at  Alexandria,  where  his  father,  Leonidas,  seems  to  liave  held  some  superior 
office  in  the  church.  Origenes  received  a  most  liberal  edncaticm.  While,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  was  initiated  at  an  early  age  into  Hellenic  science  and  art,  the  teaidiings  of 
Christianity  were  instilled  into  his  mind  by  men  like  Pantnnus  and  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria. During  the  persecutions  against  the  Christians,  instituted  by  Sept.  Severus,  his 
father  died  the  death  of  a  martyr,  and  Origenes,  then  17  years  of  age,  would  have  shared 
it  of  his  own  free  will  tiad  not  his  mother,  left  unsupported  with  ux  ciilldren,  prevented 
him.  After  a  short  time  his  zeal  and  erudition  procured  for  him  the  office  oi  catechist 
in  the  Alexandrian  church ;  but  no  salary  being  affixed  to  it,  he  was  fain  to  dispose  of 
tils  much-loved  collection  of  classical  authors  for  a  daily  stipend  of  four  oboU  (2d.}  for 
several  years.  His  wants  were  extremelr  limited,  and  his  asceticism  led  him  even  to 
self -mutilation  (In  accordance  with  the  view  he  took  of  Matt.  xlx.  1^:  an  act  for  which 
be  afterwards  expressed  the  deepest  sorrow,  and  which  became  a  dangerous  weapon  In 
the  hands  of  his  antagonists.  Not  a  few  of  hia  hearers  being  masters  of  Greek  ^eopla- 
tonic)  philosophy,  Ongenes,  in  order  to  ward  off  more  successfully  their  attacks  upon 
his  doctrines,  and  to  combat  them  on  their  own  ^ound,  applied  himself  particularly  to 
this  science,  and  Ammouius  Saccas  himself  is  said  to  have  been  his  teacher.  From  this 
period  also  may  oe  dated  Orlgeaes's  transition  from  unconscious  to  conscious  belief.  "Ea 
examined  henceforth,  with  as  little  prejudice  as  possible,  all  the  different  systems  of 
human  speculations  that  came  under  nis  notice  durmg  the  many  joum^  he  undertook, 
woceedinff  on  the  principle  "that  we  arc  not,  under  the  pretense  of  piety,  to  pin  our 
faith  on  that  which  is  held  by  the  multitude,  and  which  therefore  alone  seems  to  stand 
on  high  authority,  but  on  that  which  results  through  examination  and  logical  conclusions 
from  established  and  admitted  truths."  This  liberality  of  his  mind  and  doctrines  could 
not  ftdl,  on  Vaa  one  hand,  to  bring  about  many  conversions  to  the  &ith,  as  he  tau^t  it, 
both  among  "pagans"  and  "heretics,"  the  latter  chiefly  of  the  gnoetic  sects;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  to  raise  an  outcTT  amonc  less  liberal  fmnessors  ana  teadiers  of  thefaiUi, 
who  liad  not  been  so  suocessfut  in  their  labors.  What  gave  the  greatest  offense  in  his 
teachings  was  hts  way  of  explaining,  after  the  manner  of  the  Mrarash,  known  to  him 
through  the  Jewish  masters  (from  whom,  at  an  advanced  age,  he  had  also  learnt  Hebrew) 
ailegorically  and  svmbolically  that  which  in  the  Scripture  warred  with  the  common 
human  understanding,  or  seemed  repugnant  In  manner  or  matter.  Furthermore,  whUe 
uidioldmg  all  the  ethfcal  portions  of  the  Bible,  he  r^ected  a  great  deal  of  its  supposed 
htttorical  and  legal  contents  for  all  purposes,  save,  perhaps,  as  starting-points  for  nomi- 
leUos.  "What  edification,"  he  says,  "could  we  find  in  literally  interpreting  the  stoty 
itf  Abraham's  first  telling  Abimeleeh  a  lie,  and  then,  with  Sarah's  consent,  handing  bar 
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over  to  him  and  proeUtuting  herf  Aa  to  the  diserepaDciee  ia  the  different  gotpelg 
respecting  the  life  of  Christ,  be  aajB:  "One  of  two  only  is  possible,  lather  theee 
tilings  are  true  in  a  tpiriival  sense  only,  or  as  long  as  the  discr^KUiciea  are  not  satU- 
tKtorilj  explained  away,  we  cannot  believe  In  the  gospels  bdng  dictated  by  the  Bcdy 
Ghost,  and  redacted  under  the  influence  of  his  inspiration." 

Id  311  he  went  to  Rome,  but  soon  afterward,  at  the  wish  of  bishop  Demetrius,  he 
returned  to  Alexandria,  which,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  precipitately,  and  to* 
seek  refuge  from  certain  popular  tumults  in  Palestine.  Here  the  bishops  received  him 
with  great  iionors,  and  desired  him  to  institute  public  lectures,  in  which  they  themselves 
became  hearers.  BecaUed  agidii  by  tiie  Alexandrian  bishop,  he  was  sent  to  Achaia  to 
combat  certain  heresies  tiiatliad  broken  out  there.  The  wrath  ttiat  had  silently  been 
gathering  against  him  found  its  first  vent  when,  In  1^,  the  bishops  assembled  in  Ceaaa- 
rea  In  Palestine  consecrated  him  presbyter.  The  bishop  of  Alexandria  took  umbrage  ak 
this  outrage,  as  he  called  it,  on  bis  authority.  Two  councils  were  convoked,  and  in  281, 
Orlgenes  was  deprived  of  his  priestly  office,  and  excommunicated,  the  principal  heresy 
charged  against  him  being  his  denial  of  eternal  punishment.  Yet  the  churches  of  the 
east  remained  faithful  to  him.  Palestine,  Arabia,  Phenicia,  and  Achaia  remained  In 
constant  communication  with  him;  and  men  like  Q-regory  Thaumaturgus  (q.v.),  Atheno* 
doros,  and  others  remained  or  became  bis  faithful  disciples  ever  after,  while  the  bishop 
of  Cteaarea  allowed  him  openly  to  expound  the  Scripture  in  his  chunsh.  The  persecu- 
tions under  Maximinus  again  forced  him  to  seek  refuge  for  two  years  in  Cappadocia. 
Returning  under  Gordianus,  he  resumed  his  labors  and  journeys,  until,  when  Decius 
ascended  the  throne,  he  was  seized,  imprisoned,  and  tortured  for  his  faith.  He  did  not 
survive  his  sufferings  loDg,  but  died,  in  254,  at  Tyre,  where  bis  tomb,  near  the  high- 
altar  of  the  cathedral,  was  shown  for  many  centuries,  unUl  it  was  destroyed  during  the 
Crusades. 

The  number  of  his  works  Is  stated  by  Epiphanius  and  RoflnuB  to  have  exceeded 
6,000,  and  dthonrii  tills  is  probably  only  meant  as  an  exaggerated  round  number,  ret 
the  amount  of  writings  that  issued  from  his  always  busy  brain  and  hands  cannot  but 
have  been  enormous.  Seven  secretaries  and  seven  copyists,  aided  by  an  uncertain 
number  of  young  girls,  are  by  Euseblus  reported  to  have  been  always  at  work  for  him. 
The  great  bulk  of  his  works  is  lost;  but  among  those  that  have  survived,  the  most 
important  by  far  are  his  two  editions  of  the  Old  Testament,  called  respoctively  Tetn^ila 
(fourfoid)  and  Hexapla  (s^cfold).  8m  Hexapla.  The  labor  bestowed  upon  this  work 
must  have  been  Immense,  and  no  less  than  twentv-ektht  years  ia  Origenes  supposed  to 
have  been  eng^ed  upon  it.  On  its  importance  lor  Bibucal  criticism  it  is  needless  to 
enlarge  here.  Fragments  only  have  come  down  to  us,  the  original  having  been  lost 
during  the  siege  and  capture  of  Cssarea  by  the  Arabs;  and  the  Greek  as  well  as  the 
Roman  clergy  having  almost  laid  an  interdict  upon  the  copying  of  any  of  Origenes's 
much  suspected  writings.  Montfaucon  has  collected  and  edited  these  fragments  (Baxa- 
^mitn  Origenis  qua  tupermnt,  3  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1714),  which  were  re-edited  by  C.  F. 
Babrdt  (176&-70).  Of  his  other  partly  extant,  partly  lost  works,  the  chief  are  his  bpoks 
"On  the  Resurrection,"  "OnMiurtyniom,"  "Eight  Books a^nstCelsus,"  "On Prayer," 
be  aides  Epistles,  etc.  He  further  revised  and  enlarged  Philo's  Lexicon  of  Hebrew 
Names  (MAraieorum  ^ominum  8.  8er^?turaetMe7imirarum  Interpretatio),  whence  it  has 
often,  together  with  many  other  spurious  works,  been  ascribed  to  him  exclusively. 
Little  aim  has  survived  of  his  many  exegctical  writings,  commentaries,  brief  notes,  and 
homilies  on  both  Testaments.  The  best  editions  of  his  collected  works  are  by  £>e  la 
Rue  (Rudens),  (Paris,  178^-59,  4  vols.  foL);  by  Obertlittr  (Wuraburg,  1786-»4,  16  vols.); 
and  by  Lommatzsch,  which  is  critical  and  more  complete  (Berlin,  1^1).  etc. 

OBIOINAl  8XV.   According  to  this  theological  tenet,  when  stated  in  its  extremest 

form,  men  come  into  the  world  with  the  reason  and  will  utterly  corrupt.  This  corrup- 
tion originated  in  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  bas  been  inherited  equally  by  all  his  posterity, 
so  that  the  natural  man  is  not  only  Incapable  of  knowing  and  loving  God  and  goodness, 
but  is  inclined  to  contemn  Qod  and  pursue  evil ;  on  which  account  the  anger  of  Clod  has 
subjected  him  to  tempnral  death,  and  destined  him  to  everlasting  punisliment  in  hell. 
The  doctrine  is  founded  on  the  account  of  the  fall  given  in  Genesis,  and  on  some  pas- 
aages  in  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  in  that  to  the  Romans;  which  passages, 
however,  are  held  by  others  to  contain  do  such  doctrine;  and  indeed  nearir  every  noint 
in  tiie  history  of  the  doctrine  is  the  subject  of  as  much  controversy  as  the  detaila  of  the 
doctrine  itself.  Tlie  early  church,  it  is  maintained  by  one  school,  was  unacquainted 
with  it;  ai^  the  most  ortliodox  admit  that  the  doctrine  had  not  at  that  time  been  fully 
developed.  The  Christian  fathers;  Justin  Martyr,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Ireneeus,  and 
otbers,  ascribe  to  the  natuml  man  a  certain  ability  to  know  God  and  choose  the  good, 
they  are  said  to  reject  dintinctly  all  propagation  of  sin  and  guilt,  and  even  to  refer 
human  mortality  not  to  Adam's  an,  but  solely  to  the  constitution  of  the  body.  Origen, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  opposition  to  the  Gnostics  and  Manichees,  who  grounded  the  rin- 
fulncss  of  men  on  the  connection  of  the  soul  with  a  material  body,  asserted  that  the 
sinfulness  was  in  exbtence  at  birth,  but  ascrioed  the  development  of  actual  sins  and  their 
consequences  not  to  prcnugation,  but  to  the  moral  operation  of  precept  and  example. 
He  accordingly  found  the  cauM  of  dn  to  be  In  the  freedom  of  the  will,  the  abuse  of 
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which  he  explained  pertly  by  the  opersUon  of  eril  powers,  partly  by  the  predominance 
of  the  sensnoaB  part  of  man  a  nature  over  the  lEtional  mind.  The  orthodox  teachers  of 
tbe  Oreek  dmrch.  again,  held  that  Adam,  hv  the  fall,  rendered  himself  and  all  bis 
poaterito  mortal,  bat,  aocordins  to  tbe  lese  rigid  schools,  they  looked  for  the  origin  of 
riu  io  the  freedom  of  the  will  acted  upon  by  the  flesh,  and  by  demoniacal  influences, 
and  ascribed  to  man  tbe  power  of  redsting  every  erll  if  he  chose.  These  views,  it  la 
alleged,  continued  to  be  held,  in  substance,  by  the  Christian  teachers  in  the  east,  and 
were  fully  developed  by  Chiysostom;  but  Catholic  writers  maintain  that  in  all  this 
Cbrysoetom  and  the  other  Oreek  fathers  are  speaking  not  of  the  natural  powers  of  the 
will,  but  of  the  will  as  assisted  by  divine  grace. 

The  doctrine  took  another  shape  in  the  Latin  church.  Tertullian,  following  up  his 
dogma  of  Tradncianism,  according  to  which  the  child  derives  not  only  its  body  but  its 
soul  from  its  parents,  maintained  that  sinfulness  had  been  propagated,  along  inth  mor- 
tality, from  Adam  to  all  mankind ;  he  thus  defended  an  origimt  vUium,  without  con- 
ceiving it  as  actual  ain  and  deuving  all  capacity  for  good  in  man.  This  view  was  fol- 
lowed by  Cyprian,  Ambrose,  and  even  by  Augustine  in  his  earlier  writings.  It  was 
only  during  his  controversy  with  Pelagius  and  Cslestius  that  Augustine  developed  the 
doctrine  Into  the  full  form  given  above.  His  great  influence  In  the  western  churches  pro- 
cured the  condemuatlon  of  hison>onent8,  the  Pelagians  (see  Pblaoiahibu  ;  pEUorcsjaa 
heretics  at  tbe  councUa  of  Carthage  (412,  416,  418),  although  the  councils  of  Jerusalem 
and  DiospoHs  (416)  decided  in  their  favor.  Building  upon  the  foundation  of  Traducian- 
ism,  Augustine  laid  down  that  every  natural  man  is  in  the  power  of  the  devil,  and 
upheld  Uie  justice  of  this  as  a  puniumient  for  the  share  whlcu  tbe  individual  had  in 
Adam's  transgression;  for  as  all  men  existed  in  the  loins  of  Adam,  all  sinned  with  him. 
Pelagius,  on  the  other  hand,  who  rejected  the  Traducian  theory,  denied  that  sin  is  pro- 
pagated pbywcsjly,  or  that  the  fall  of  Adam  has  exercised  any  prejudicial  influence  on 
tbe  moral  coDStitnUon  of  the  posterity;  and  maintained  that  all  men  arc  bom  in  a  state 
of  innocence,  possess  the  power  of  free-will,  and  may  therefore  live  without  ain.  Ho 
and  bis  foUowen  oblebted  to  Augustine,  that  bis  doctrine  was  in  direct  contradicUon  to 
dear  passages  of  Scnpture,  and  that  it  made  Qod  the  originator  of  evil  and  an  unright- 
eous judge. 

Great  as  was  the  respect  for  Augustine,  the  harshness  of  his  doctrine  was  too  shock- 
ing to  the  natural  sentiments  to  meet  with  lasting  acceptance.  In  tbe  eastern  church  It 
never  gained  a  footing,  and  even  in  the  west  it  met  with  opposition.  In  Gaul,  John 
Cassiau,  Faustus,  Arnobius,  and  others,  took  up  a  view  midway  between  the  views  of 
Augustine  and  Pelagius,  from  which  they  were  called  Bemipelagians.  They  attributed 
to  man  a  capacity  H>r  good  which  makes  it  possible  for  him,  not  indeed  to  merit  the 
favor  of  God,  but  to  make  himself  capable  of  receiving  it;  and  maintained  that  it  is 
only  a  certain  inborn  weakness  that  men  inherit  from  the  first  pair.  The  Semipelu;ian 
doctrine  found  acceptance  especially  among  the  monks  (in  particular  amoag  the  Fran- 
ciscans), continued  to  prevail  during  the  middle  ages,  and  among  tbe  scholastics  found 
partisans  in  Uie  Scotists.  Augustine's  views  also  found  advocates  among  the  scholastic 
philosophers,  who,  however,  added  to  It  many  limitations  and  explanations.  Regard- 
ing the  way  in  which  wlginal  dn  Is  propuated.  many  held  Xts  the  Traducian  theory, 
while  others  concdTed  It  to  be  a  sort  of  fnrection  of  the  soul  the  defiled  body,  or  an 
imputation  of  guilt  to  all  partakers  of  the  human  nature.  Petrus  Lombardus  adhered 
to  Augustine.  Anselm  of  Canterbury  conceived  origtual  sin  to  be  a  want  of  requisite 
righteousness,  and  thought  that  this  want  was  imputed  to  all  the  posteritv  of  Adam, 
alihough  not  in  tbe  same  degree  as  if  they  had  themselves  sinned.  Anselm  s  view  was 
adopt^  liy  Duns  8cotus,  while  Bonaventura  and  Thomas  Aquinas  sought  to  combine 
tbe  opinions  of  Anselm  and  Augustine.  Anselm  had  thoiight  that  his  Iheoiy  afforded  a 
better  explanation  of  the  sinless  birth  of  Christ;  and  about  the  12th  c.  it  began  to  be 
maintained  that  Mair  also  was  conceived  without  sin. 

Tbe  reformeiB  of  the  16th  c.  everywhere  made  orl^nal  sin  a  leading  doctrine,  and 
thus  were  enabled  to  combat  effectively  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  merit  of 
works;  while  the  Catholic  church,  in  the  fifth  session  of  the  council  of  Trent,  stamped 
what  tlie  Cftlvinist  school  would  call  Setnipelagianism  as  the  orthodox  doctrine.  The 
reformed  churches  agreed  with  the  Lutheran  on  the  point  of  original  sin.  In  this  they 
followed  Calvin  rather  than  Zwingli,  who  looked  upon  it  as  an  evil  or  disease,  and  as 
becoming  sin  only  when  a  commandment  Is  tran^ressed.  Tbe  Armlnians  and  Soci- 
nlans.  on  the  other  liand,  denied  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  sin  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense. 
The  Mennooitics  spoke  of  a  loss  of  the  divine  image  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Adam, 
but  still  asserted  ue  free-will  of  man.  The  Quakers  rejected  tbe  name  of  ori^nal  sin 
altogether;  they  held  that  there  is  a  germ  of  sin  in  man,  from  which  imputable  sin 
springs,  and  ttiat.  however  corrupt,  he  baa  still  the  suscepUbility  of  being  awakened  to 
the  inward  light.  The  whole  Protestant  church  held,  besides,  that  Jesus  alone  was  free 
from  sin,  both  original  and  actual.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  ascribed  this  attribiito 
also  to  Ma^,  though  no  public  and  difllinci  declaration.on  the  point  was  given  by  the 
connril  of  TYent   Bee  ImcACcrLATK  Comckptioh. 

Tlie  faanhnesB  of  the  Augustinian  dogma  led,  at  the  time  of  tbe  reformatfon,  to  keen 
ooalioverries;  Enamns  dis^ted  the  pcnnt  with  Luther,  and  would  onlv  admit  a  weak- 
■MM  of  the  ft«e-wil]  arising  fnnn  original  sin,  and  by  no  means  a  complete  annihllat'.uD 
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of  it  From  that  time  the  doctrine  in  Qermfioy  ocmtlnued  to  be  varioudy  attacked  and 
defended.   It  has  been  discussed  by  the  ecbools  of  philosophy.  Eant  showed  the  moral 

signification  of  the  dogma,  and  made  out  original  sin  to  be  a  propensity  to  evil  Inherent 
in  man.  The  Sclielliug-IIegel  school,  again,  explained  it  as  the  finite  nature  with  wbicli 
the  individual  is  born.  In  recent  times,  tlie  theologians  of  the  old  Lutheran  and  strictly 
orthodox  tendencies,  such  as  Olshausen,  Thotuck,  Hengstenberg,  and  others,  have  come 
forward  as  adherents  and  defenders  of  the  Augustioian  doctrine;  while  the  more  liberal 
theologians  modify  it  in  various  ways,  not  admitting  any  moral  inborn  corruption  aris- 
ing from  the  fall,  but  only  a  weakness  in  man's  nature  for  the  knowledge  and  perfor- 
mance  of  good.  How  far,  and  with  what  differences,  the  extreme  Atinutlniau  view  is 
held  by  the  churches  of  England  and  Scotland,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extracts 
from  the  T^r^-ntM  Artielea  and  tlie  We^miruter  Gortfemon  of  Faith. 

From  Art.  ix.  of  the  Thirty-nine  ArU^:  "Original  sin  standeth  not  in  thefollow* 
ing  of  Adam  (as  the  Pelagians  do  vainly  talk);  but  il  is  the  fault  and  corruption  of  the 
nature  of  every  man,  that  naturally  is  engendered  of  the  offspring  of  Adam,  wherebu 
man  it  very  far  gone  from  original  nghteoutneee,  and  is  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to  evil. 
BO  that  the  flesh  iusteth  always  contrary  to  the  spirit;  and  therefore  in  every  person  borii 
into  the  world,  it  deserveth  God's  wrath  and  damnation." 

Prom  chap.  vi.  of  the  Wettmimter  Confemon:  "By  this  sin"  (L  e.,  the  eating  of  th? 
forbiddra  fruit),  "they"  (i.  e.,  our  first  parents)  "fell  from  their  original  righteouanes-t 
and  communion  with  Ood,  and  so  became  dead  in  tin,  and  whoUy  dejued  in  au  the  faeul- 
ties  and  parti  oftotU  and  body.  They  being  the  root  of  all  mankind,  the  guilt  of  this  sin 
was  imputed,  and  the  same  death  in  sin  and  corrupted  nature  conveyeil  to  all  their  pos- 
terity, descending  from  them  by  ordinary  generation.  From  this  original  corruption, 
uher^y  we  are  utterly  indisposed,  disabled,  and  made  opposite  to  aU  good,  and  whoUy  inclined 
to  all  evil,  do  proceed  all  actual  transgressions. 

OBIUUB'LA,  an  ancient  t.  of  Spain  In  the  modem  province  of  Alicante,  and  12  m. 
n.n.e.  of  Murcia,  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Segura,  in  a  plain  remarkable  alike  for  its 
beauty  and  its  fertility.  It  Is  long  and  straggling,  while  its  palm-trees,  square  towers, 
and  domes  give  it  an  oriental  appearance.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  numerous  churches 
and  convents,  barracks,  etc.  The  manufactures  are  linen  goods  and  hats,  and  many 
corn  and  oil  mills  and  tanneries  are  in  operation.  OUve  oil  is  very  extensively  made. 
The  vegetation  hero  is  gigantic;  the  oleanders  are  actual  trees.  OrihueU  has  been 
possessed  by  CarthaginUns,  Romans,  Moors,  and  Spaniards  In  turn.  Pop.  comm. 
24,400. 

OBTLLOV,  in  fortification,  and  especially  in  the  eariier  systems,  is  a  semicircular 
projection  at  the  shoulder  of  a  bastion,  intenaed  to  cover  from  the  observation  of  the 
enemy  the  guns  and  defenders  on  the  flank,  whidi,  with  such  a  construction,  is  some- 
what retirm  or  thrown  back.  The  flank  thus  protected  is  held  by  many  distinguished 
engineers  to  be  most  valuable  in  the  defense  of  the  ditch,  in  dearing  it  from  an  attack- 
iug  party,  or  from  hostile  miners.  The  retired  flank  is  sometimes  straight,  at  other* 
curved.  Tile  orillon  is  as  old  as  the  bastion,  and  is  found  in  the  works  of  Pagan  and 
Speckle. 

OSXRO'CO,  a  great  river  of  South  America,  flows  through  Guiana  and  Venezuela,  and 
reaches  the  Atlantic  ocean  s.  of  Trinidad,  in  lat.  8°  north.  The  country  in  which  it 
takes  its  rise  is  inhabited  by  an  aboriginal  race  called  the  Ouaicas,  who  have  hiUierto 
prevented  all  access  by  foreigners  to  its  sources;  but  it  is  known  to  rise  In  the  Sierra 
Parima,  one  of  the  cmef  mountain  chains  of  Guiana,  near  lat.  2°  80'  n.,  long.  64*  3*5' 
west.  It  has  been  explored  by  Humboldt  to  the  village  of  ^meraldas  (lat.  3'  8'  n., 
Ijng,  66°  5'  w.),  and  by  Schomburgk  to  within  80  m.  of  ita  source.  After  flowing  w.s.w. 
20  m.  past  Esmeraldas  the  river  bifurcates,  and  the  southern  branch,  the  Cnsslquinri 
(q.v.),  flowing  S.W.,  joins  tlte  Rio  Negro,  an  affluent  of  the  Amazon.  From  this  point 
the  Orinoco  flows  n.  w.  to  its  Junction  with  the  Ouaviaro,  then  n.n.e.  to  its  junction  with 
the  Apnre,  after  wliich  it  flows  in  an  eastward  direction  to  its  mouth.  Length  of  course 
1A60  miles.  The  head  of  uninterrupted  navigation  is  at  the  confluence  of  the  Orinoco, 
with  the  Apure,  777  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Above  this  point  the  conrse  of  the 
river  is  interrupted  by  "  raudala"  or  cataracts,  of  which  those  of  Maypures  and  Atures 
nre  the  most  celebrated.  Its  principal  affluents  from  the  left  are  the  Guaviare,  Uie 
Vichada,  the  Meta,  and  the  Apure;  from  the  right,  the  Ventuare,  Caura,  and  Caroni. 
The  Orinoco,  which  is  joined  by  486  rivers,  and  upwards  of  2,000  fitreams.  drains  an 
«rea  (usually  stated  at  250,000  so.  m.)  which,  according  to  WappAu's  RepKbUken  von  SOd- 
Amerilea,  may  be  estimated  at  650,000  sq.  miles.  It  begins  to  form  its  delta  180  m.  from 
Ite  mouth,  by  throwiiur  off  a  branch  which  flows  northward  into  the  Atlantic.  Several 
of  the  mouths  are  navigable,  and  the  main  stream,  the  Boca  de  Navios,  is  divided  by  a 
Ime  of  islands  into  two  channels,  each  two  m.  in  width.  Bolivar,  a  town  upwards  of 
360  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  marks  the  head  of  tide  water,  and  here  the  river  is 
4  m.  wide  and  890  ft.  deep.  Below  the  junction  of  the  Apure  the  character  of  tlie 
scenery  seems  to  be  uniform— forests  on  the  right  bank,  and  llanos  on  the  left. 

0'M0LE(OrtW««).  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  Thrush  familv  {MervUda  or  Turdidm)  hav- 
ing an  elongated  conical  beak,  broad  at  the  base;  the  upper  mandible  ridged  above,  and 
notched  at  the  point;  wings  of  moderate  sixe.  the  first  feather  very  short,  the  third  the 
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kmgMt;  tbe  t&n  of  moderate  lei^h,  aad  rounded;  the  tarsus  not  longer  than  the  middle 
loe;  the  outer  joined  at  its  base  to  the  middle  toe;  claws  strong  and  curved.  The 
^)ecie8  are  numerous,  all  natives  of  the  Old  World,  and  chiefly  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
tt;  the  adult  males  generally  of  much  brighter  plumage  than  the  females  aod  young 
tnales,  tbs  prevalent  color  yellow.  Only  one  species  is  found  in  Europe,  the  Golden 
*  OBiOLR{Orwiu*^oi&«to),  pretty  common  in  Italy  and  some  other  parts  of  Europe,  but  & 
nuv  summer  visitant  of  England,  and  never  seen  in  Scotland,  although  it  occasionally 
breeds  in  the  south  of  Sweden. — The  name  Oriole  is  still  very  commoaly  given  to  the 
Baltimore  bird  (q.  v. )  and  other  American  Mrds  of  the  Starling  family,  the  chief  resem- 
Uance  of  which  to  the  true  orioles  is  in  color.   See  lllus.,  Birds,  vol  II. 

OBI  OV,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  gigantic  hunter,  and  reputed  the  handsomest  man 
in  the  world.  His  parentage  is  dlffereutl^  given.  According  to  the  commonly  received 
myth,  he  was  the  son  of  Hyriens  of  Hyna,  in  Boeotia,  and  was  called  in  his  own  coun- 
try Kandaon.  Another  account  makes  him  a  son  of  Poseidon  and  Eur^'ale,  while  some 
state  that  he  was  Auioeht/umot,  or  "earth-bom."  So  immense  was  his  size,  that  when 
he  waded  through  the  deepest  seas  he  was  still  a  head  and  shoulders  above  the  water; 
and  when  he  walked  on  dry  land,  his  stature  reached  the  clouds.  Once  on  a  time  he 
came  to  Chios,  in  the  ^gean  sea,  where  he  fell  in  love  with  j£ro  or  Merope,  daughter  of 
<En(mlon.  deued  the  isle  of  wild  beasts,  and  brought  their  skins  as  presents  to  hia 
flweeOieart;  but  her  fothw  always  put  off  their  mamage;  whereupon  Orion,  one  day 

f^ving  way  to  passion  (when  under  the  influence  of  wine),  sou^t  to  take  the  maiden  by 
orce.  (Enopion  now  called  upon  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  Cor  help,  who  put  out  the  eyes  of 
the  inebriate  lover.  Orion,  however,  recovered  his  sight  in  Lemnoa,  by  following  the 
advice  of  an  oracle,  and  returned  to  Chios  to  take  vengeance  on  (Enopion.  Not  finding 
him,  he  went  to  Crete,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  hunting  in  company  with  Arte- 
mis (Diana).  Hie  cause  and  manner  of  his  death  are  differently  related.  Artemis,  say 
come,  slew  him  with  an  arrow,  because  Eos,  inflamed  by  his  beauty,  had  carried  him  off 
to  Orty^a,  and  tbraclnr  offended  the  gods.  Others  aver  that  Artemis,  virgin-goddess 
though  she  was,  dterished  an  affection  for  him,  that  made  her  brother  Apollo  fiercely 
Indignant.  One  day,  pointing  out  to  her  at  sea  a  black  object  floating  in  the  water,  he 
told  ner  that  he  did  not  believe  she  could  hit  it.  Artemis,  not  recognizing  her  favorite, 
^rewher  bow,  and  pierced  him  through  the  head;  a  third  myth  makes  him  find  hia 
death  from  the  sting  of  a  scorpion.  Asklepios  (^sculapius)  wi-shed  to  restore  him  to 
life,  but  was  ^ain  by  a  bolt  of  Zeus.  After  his  deatli,  Orion  was  placed  with  his  hound 
among  the  stars,  where  the  moeUsplendid  constellation  in  the  heavens  bears  his  name. 

OSIB'aA,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Hindustan,  the  authentic  history  of  which  /rocs  back 
to  478  A.D.,  extended  from  Bengal — a  part  of  which  it  included — on  the  n.,  to  the  banks 
of  the  Oodavari  on  the  a,  and  from  the  coast  on  the  e.  to  the  river  Gkindwana  on  the 
west.  From  Its  remains  of  sculptures,  inscriptions,  etc.,  we  may  infer  that  its  early  civ- 
ilization  was  high.  The  temple  of  the  sun  at  Kan&rek— erected  about  the  c— exhib- 
its carvings  representing  the  planeta,  sculptured  figures  of  animals,  etc.,  which  show 
that  at  that  date  ttie  plastic  and  medumieal  arts  were  In  'a  more  advanced  state  in  Orissa 
than  they  were  In  England.  It  maint^ned  its  position  as  an  independent  monarchy  till 
1568,  when,  Its  royal  line  having  become  extinct,  it  became  an  outlying  province  of  the 
empire  of  the  great  mogul.  On  the  breaking  up  of  this  empire,  the  more  valuable  por- 
tions of  Orissa  were  seized  by  the  nizam  of  Hydrabad.  The  French,  who  had  tnkcn 
possesion  of  a  part  of  the  country  long  known  as  the  northern  Circars,  attempted  to 
orive  the  Engliui  (who  had  also  formed  commercial  settlements  on  the  coast),  out  of 
India.  The  result  of  the  contest  for  supremacy  in  India  between  the  English  and 
French  is  well  known.  The  Mahrattas,  who  had  seized  a  portion  of  Orissa  in  1740,  were 
fcMced  to  surrender  it  to  the  English  tn  1803.  The  soldiers  of  the*Kast  India  company 
were  inarched  into  Orissa  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  and  nn  engage- 
ment was  subsequently  entered  into  between  the  company  and  the  native  chiefs  and 
princes,  by  which  the  former  bound  themselves  to  perform  certain  services  for  tlie  coun- 
try (as  maintaining  the  river-lxmks  in  good  repair),  while  the  latter  enpaged  tb  pay  a 
yearly  tribute.  Of  the  many  principalitfes  into  which  Orissa  was  divided,  a  large  num- 
MT  got  into  arrears  with  the  government,  and  the  result  was  that  numbers  of  the  estates 
were  sold,  and  the  government,  as  a  rule,  became  the  purchaser.  Much  of  the  territory 
wi^n^ly  forming  a  portion  of  Ibis  kingdom  thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  The 
andent  Orissa,  wnich  existed  as  an  independent  monarchy  for  four  centuries,  and  flour- 
Idied  as  a  princiimllty  of  the  mogul  empire  after  1568,  is  now  hardly  to  be  recognized  in 
the  British  commlffiionershlp  of  Orissa,  with  an  area  of  9863  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop,  of  (91) 
4,047,362.  This  uountrr  was  decimated  by  famine  in  1868-69;  and  earful  surveys  of 
Its  coast  were  made  in  1670.  Orlraa  is  traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  eastem  Ghanta  run- 
ning puallel  with  the  coast.  The  hill-districts,  which  nowhere  present  an  election  of 
more  than  8,000  ft,,  are  inhabited  by  the  Gonds,  the  Koles,  the  Sourahs,  and  the  Khonds. 
The  Khonds  occupied  an  area  extending  from  n.  of  the  Mahanaddl,  s.  to  the  banks  of 
the  Oodavari.  Their  mountain-haunts  are  admirably  suited  for  defense,  as  the  districts 
irliich  tbey  inhaUtare  almost  inaccessible;  and  altliough  they  do  not  yet  appear  to  have 
adopted  flreanns,  they  numage  their  battle-axes  and  bows  and  aiiows  with  an  adroitness 
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and  courage  that  make  them  formidable  enemies.  The  Ehonds  are  a  totally  distinct  ractt 
from  the  Inhabitants  of  the  plains,  and  there  is  but  little  resemblance  between  them  and 
the  other  hill-tribea,  the  Goods  and  Souratis.  The  chief  peculiarities  of  the  Khonds  are, 
that  their  language,  wliich  is  quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  ia  not 
in  the  least  understood  hj  the  iDhabitants  of  the  plains;  and  that  human  sacrifice  formed, 
till  within  the  last  few  years,  one  of  the  distinguiahing  features  of  their  religion.  They 
do  not  barter  oi  traflQc,  and  all  commercial  transactions  are  managed  for  the  Khonds  by 
the  Panus,  Doms,  etc.,  regarded  by  their  employers  as  inferior  races.  There  are,  how- 
ever, no  caste  prejudices  among  tne  Khonds  such  as  generally  prevail  throi^hout  the 
plains  of  India.  Agriculture  and  war  are  the  only  employments.  The  revoltiDK  cnatom 
of  human  sacrifice  prevailed  among  the  Khondjs  from  the  earliest  times,  although  it 
was  not  till  1886  that  the  attention  of  the  government  was  specially  called  to  the  sub- 
ject, at  the  conclusion  of  an  insurrection,  m  the  course  of  which  Britisli  officers  had 
t)een  brought  iato  contact  with  the  hill  tribes.  The  Kbond  victims,  called  Heriab,  were 
always  bought  with  a  price,  sometimes  from  families  of  their  own  tribes  who  had  fallen 
into  poverty,  but  generally  kidnapped  from  the  plains  by  miscreants  of  the  Fanu  race. 
The  Meriah  victims  were  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  age;  though  adults  were  held  in 
the  highest  esteem,  because,  being  the  most  costly,  they  were  supposed  to  be  more 
acceptable  to  the  deity.  The  object  of  the  sacrifice  was  to  propitiate  the  earth-god ; 
and  abundant  crops,  security  from  calamity,  and  general  prosperity  were  supposed  to  be 
insured  to  any  one  who  had  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  flesh  of  the  human  victim,  and  buried 
it  in  his  farm. 

The  consummation  of  the  Meriah  sacrifice  was  often  attended  with  circumstances  of 
the  most  revolting  and  disgusting  cruelty.  In  some  casea  the  event  was  preceded  by  a 
month's  feasting,  intoxication,  and  dancing  roimd  the  Meriah.  On  the  day  before  the 
sacrifice,  the  pnest  thus  addr^sed  the  victim:  "We  have  bought  you  with  a  price,  aud 
did  not  seize  you;  now  we  sacrifice  you  according  to  custom, and  no  sin  rests  with  us." 
On  the  following  day  the  victim  was  made  senseless  from  intoxication,  and  ihcn  suffo- 
cated ;  after  which  tne  officiating  priest  cut  a  portion  of  the  fiesh  from  the  body,  and 
buried  it  as  an  offering  to  the  earth-god.  The  people,  following  his  example,  hewed  the 
Qesh  from  the  bones,  and  canied  the  bloody  troi^y  to  their  distant  villages,  where  It  was 
juried.  .  In  many  cases  the  victim  was  not  intoxicated  before  sacrifice;  out  the  joints  of 
his  arms  and  legs  were  broken  with  a  hatchet,  in  order  to  prevent  the  poswbilily  of 
reristance.  In  18S7  Qen.  (then  Capt.)  Campbell  was  appointed  asststant-collector  in 
Ganjam,  the  adjoining  district  in  the  plains,  and  with  varied  success  devoted  much  of 
his  time  to  endeavoring  to  suppress  the  rite.  He  was  succeeded  in  1841  by  Maj.  (then 
Lieut.)  Macpherson,  c.b.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  bis  labors,  the  government  in 
1845  established,  under  Macpherson,  a  separate  agency  for  the  suppression  of  Meriah 
sacrifices  in  the  hOI  tracts  of  Oriasa.  in  which  he  was  succeeded,  in  1847,  by  Maj.Geo. 
Campbell,  who  carried  on,  with  undiminislied  success,  the  good  work  commenced  by 
Macpherson,  pusbing  his  inquiries  and  ezerilng  his  authority  among  the  tribes  unvis- 
itcd  oy  his  predeceseor;  and  reports  have  been  jcnt  in  from  all  parte  of  the  country, 
stating  that  for  several  years  hardly  any  Mcriuh  sncrificcB  liave  taken  place  in  the  great 
hill  tract  of  Orissa.  In  the  year  1862-68  all  viclnns  retained  for  sacrifice  were  demand- 
ed, and  in  only  one  instance  had  the  demand  to  be  followed  up  by  force.  The  practice 
of  female  infanticide  has  now  also  become  almost  wholly  cuppresscd.  The  irrigation  of 
a  large  portion  of  Orissa  is  pi-ovided  for  by  an  eztcndve  and  costly  system  of  canala 
taken  over  by  the  government  in  1868* 

Bee  Beport  by  LUut  M'Pherton,  1841 ;  An  Aetsount  of  the  Beltgion  of  the  EhondM 
in  Orina,  idem  in  the  Trans.  ofAaiat.  Soektie*,  1851;  Campbell's  Pei-mnal  A'arraiire  <ff 
Service  Amonggt  fM  WHd  Jr&eg  of  Khendistan.  1864;  Calcutta  Bemm,  Noa  IX.,  XL,  XV., 
and  XX. ;  Kaye's  Higtory  of  the  Admini^ration  of  the  E.  I.  Coy.,  1858;  Memoir:  Admin- 
titration  of  India  During  Last  Thirty  Tears,  1868;  Indian  Record— Histm-y  <if  the  Riae 
and  Proffrew  of  the  Operations  for  the  Suppression  of  Human  Saerifiee  and  Frmaie  Infantir 
eide  in  Ote  Hm  Tracts  of  Orissa  (1864);  and  Orissa,  by  W.  W.  Hunter,  dureclor-general  of 
the  statistical  survey  of  India  aSTS). 

G&XBT&ITO,  a  t.  and  inferior  river  port  on  the  w.  coast  of  Sardinia,  41  m.  n.  of  Igleaias. 
It  stands  In  a  fruitful,  well-cultivated  plain,  about  a  mile  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Tirso 
or  Oristano,  and  2^  m.  from  Its  mouth  in  the  gulf  of  Oristaoo,  which  is  about  10  m.  in 
length,  with  a  breadth  of  Smiles.  It  is  surrounded  by  ancient  walls  flanked  with  towers; 
contains  a  cathedral  with  a  great  clock  tower,  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  town ; 
an  archbtshDp*8  palace,  college,  and  several  chorchea  and  convents.  It  carries  on  manu- 
factures of  ironware,  cntlery,  and  agricultural  Implements,  and  a  number  of  its  Inhabi- 
tants are  engaged  in  the  timny  fishery  on  the  coast.  Com,  salt  fish,  and  the  wine  of 
Vemaccla  are  exported.  In  winter  the  town  is  busy  and  lively :  but  in  summer  It  is 
unhealthy,  and  during  that  season  all  who  can  afford  to  do  so,  leave  it.  Pop.  about 
3,000. 

OBIZA'BA,  a  t.  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  78  m,  e.  by  9.  of  Puebla,  and  S6 
m.  B.  of  the  volcano  of  Orizaba.  The  vicinity  Is  unusually  fertile,  and  is  covered  with 
forests.   The  town  contains  numerous  churches,  a  high  school,  and  an  extensive  cotton 
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spinning  factory.  Coarse  cloths  and  tobacco  are  largely  manafactnred,  and  there  Is 
much  general  indostry.   Pop.  about  20,000. 

OBZnr  UXtAVDS,  a  laive  group  of  Islands  In  Scotland,  separated  from  Caitfanesa  by 
the  Pentland  firth  (q.  v.),  lie  between  6Sf  41'  24"  and  60°  23'  2"  n.  laL,  and  between 
2°  22'  2"  and  26'  lo"  w.  long. ;  are  ff7  In  number  at  low  water,  of  which  28,  besides 
Pomona,  or  the  Mainland,  are  Inhabited.   The  area  of  the  Orkney  Islands  is  876  sq.  m., 

or  239,629  imperial  acres.  The  surface  is  very  irr^ular,  and  the  land  Is  Indented  by 
numerous  arms  of  the  sea.  The  highest  hill  Is  the  Ward  of  Hoy,  1664  feet.  Tlie  roclts 
are  of  the  old  red  sandstone  formation,  except  a  small  granite  district  near  Stromness. 
Previous  to  the  middle  of  la^t  century,  the  agriculture  of  Orkney  was,  in  more  than  an 
ordinary  degree  (or  the  time,  in  a  primitive  st&te.  There  was  little  communication  then 
wltik  the  mainland,  and  ImpcoTements  were  slowly  adopted.  The  splnnlng-wheel,  for 
instance,  was  not  Introduced  there  for  half  a  century  after  It  was  in  nse  elsewhere. 
Until  toward  the  end  of  last  century,  little  advance  seems  to  have  been  made  In  the 
management  of  the  land,  the  inhabitants  deeming  it  more  important  and  profitable  to 
direct  their  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  kelp.  The  people  used  to  suffer  periodically 
from  bad  seasons  and  violent  storms,  when  less  help  could  be  afforded  to  them  from 
without.  In  1778  a  great  hurricane  of  four  liours'  duration  drove  the  sea-spray  over  the 
islands.  The  grain  crop  wa?  in  consequence  aeorgusted,  and  rendered  almost  worthless, 
and  there  required  to  be  importei  quantities  of  meal  and  bariey,  besides  other  articles, 
costing  £15,0J0,  or  nearly  twice  the  ^9S  rental  of  the  connty. ,  Orkney  was  formerly 
divided  Into  82  parishes,  having  8  parish  ministers.  It  now  contains  22  parishes,  fonn* 
Ing  3  presbyteries  and  1  syno  j.  There  are  also  about  30  congregations  belonging  to  the 
Free  and  United  Presbyterian  churches,  besides  3  Independejit,  and  one  or  two  oUiers. 

The  temperature  of  Orkney  is  comparatively  tnltd,  considering  Its  northern  latitude. 
This  arise)  partly  from  its  being  surrounded  by  the  sea,  but  chiefly  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Quif  Stream  to  the  western  shores.  For  the  13  years  ending  1860,  the  mean 
annual  temperatore  was  46°;  the  mean  temperature  of  January  and  February,  the  cold- 
est months,  39°;  and  that  of  July,  .55°.  The  annual  rainfall  varies  from  about  88  In.  on 
the  e.  side  of  the  isles  to  87  in.  on  the  west. 

The  exports  are  chiefly  of  fish  luid  agricultural  produce,  of  which  cattle  are  the 
principal.   In  1894  there  were  about  1,269  men  and  801  boats  employed  in  the  flsheries. 

The  number  of  horses  In  1800  was  5,861;  cattle,  24,010;  sheep,  32,408;  swine,  4,687. 
The  number  of  occupants  of  land  was  3,147. 

The  only  town  Is  Kirkwall  (q.  v.),  the  capital  (situated  in  Pomona).  There  are  two 
villages,  Stromne33  and  St.  Margaret's  Hope.  The  valued  rent  of  the  Orkney  Islands 
in  1633  was  .^1:57,149  Scots,  or  £4,7(13  sterling.  The  valuation  (exclusive  of  the  burgh  of 
Kirkwall)  In  1^78-9  was  £6>,091.    In  1881,  fiihabited  houses  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  6,288; 

E>p.  .92,037.  I'op.  '01,  30,45:1.  The  Orkney  islands  unite  with  the  Shetland  group  of 
lands  in  returning  one  member  to  parliament. 
The  Orkneys,  under  tlie  name  Orcotiefl  [whence  the  modem  adjective,  Orcadian],  are 
mentioned  by  the  ancient  gcogi-aphers.  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  Mela,  and  by  other  classical 
writers,  but  of  their  inhabitants  we  know  almost  nothing  till  the  dawn  of  tbe  middle 
ages.  They  were  most  probably  of  the  same  stock  as  the  British  Celts.  From  an  early 
period,  however,  tbe  Norsemen  resorted  to  these  islands,  as  a  convenient  spot  from 
which  to  make  a  descent  on  the  Scotch  and  English  coasts.  In  876  HanUd  Haaihger  con- 
quered both  them  and  tbe  Hebrides.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  lOtli  c.  they  were  ruled 
by  independent  Scitndinaviaa  jarls  (enrls),  but  in  1098  they  became  formnliy  sut^ect  to 
the  Norwegian  crown.  Thus  they  remained  till  1468,  when  they  were  mven  to  James 
III.  of  Scotland  as  a  security  for  the  dowry  of  bis  wife.  Margaret  of  Denmark.  The 
islands  were  never  redeemed  from  thia  pledge;  and  in  1590,  on  the  marriage  of  James  I. 
with  the  Danish  princes  Anne,  Denmark  formally  resigned  all  pretensions  to  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Orkneys,  During  their  long  connection,  however,  with  Norway  and 
Denmark,  all  traces  of  the  prlmitiTe  population  disappeared.  The  present  proinietors  of 
land  are  chiefly  of  Scotch  descent;  and  the  inhabitants  generally  are  a  mlxM  race  of 
Scandinavian  and  Scotch  descent. 

OBIZ,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  charges  known  under  the  name  of  sub-ordinaries,  said 
to  be  ^  diminutive  of  a  Bordure  (q.v.),  but  differing  from  it  in  being  detadied  from 
the  sides  of  tho  shield.  It  may  be  the  sole  chwge  in  a  shield.  Or,  an  orle  gules  was  the 
coat  borne  by  John  Baliol.  An  orle  of  heraldric  charges  of  any  kind  denotes  a  certain 
number  (generally  eight)  of  these  charges  placed  in  orle,  as  in  the  coat  of  the  old  Scot- 
tish family  of  Gladstanes  of  liiat  Ilk;  argent,  a  savage's  head  couped,  distilling  drops  of 
blood  proper,  thereon  a  bonnet  ccnnposea  of  bay  and  h(dly  leaves  all  proper,  withm  an 
orle  of  eig^t  martlets  sable. 

OXISAVB,  an  island  in  the  3t.  Lawrence  river,  belonging  to  Montgomery  co.,  Quebec, 
Canada;  60  sq.  m.;  pop.  abt.  6000.  The  surface  Is  unduUttng  and  covered  in  some 
portions  with  extensive  forests.  The  soil  Is  rich,  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 
There  are  a  number  of  vlllagee  on  the  island. 

OXEBin,  a  pariah  in  B.e.  Louisiana,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  botmded  on  tbe  n.  by 
lakB  Pontcbartrain,  on  the  B.e.  by  lake  Boigne,  and  on  uie  a.  by  the  Mississippi;  inter, 
seeted  by  several  impcHtant  railroads;  187  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '00,  243,039,  chiefly  of  American 
UrUi--^eliid.  ccdored.  The  snifaoe  Is  low,  and  liable  to  innndatiM,  and  much  of  it  is 
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svampy.  The  soil  along  the  MlBstBsippl  Is  fertUe.  The  prindpal  production  is  ingur. 
The  city  of  New  OrleaoB  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  oo.,  which  b  the  most 

populous  in  the  state.   Co.  seat,  Kew  Orleans. 

OBLEAVS,  a  CO.  in  w.  New  York,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  lake  Ontario,  dr^ed  hy  Oak 
Orch»d  creek ;  on  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  Biver  railroad,  and  the  Erie  canal ; 
S9d  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  80,803,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  rolling,  and  the 
soil  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  com,  wheat,  hay,  oats,  and  fruits.  Wool, 
flax,  hops,  and  tcciacco  are  also  raised.  There  are  flour  aDd  saw  mills,  cooper  shops, 
nianufoctories  of  carriages,  harnesses,  etc.   Co.  seat,  Albion. 

OBLEAHB,  a  co.  In  n.  Vermont,  watered  by  the  Hissisquol,  Clyde,  Barton,  and  Black 
rivers;  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Boston  and  Mune  railroads:  728  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
''90,  22,101,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surtece  is  hlUy,  much  of  tt  heavily  wooded 
with  sugar  maple,  oak,  hickory,  and  oUier  trees.  It  contains  a  number  of  lakes,  of 
which  tiie  largest  Is  lake  Memphremagog  (q.  v.).  Iron  ore  and  soapstone  are  found,  and 
granite,  slate  and  other  minerals.  The  soil  Is  fertile,  and  the  principal  crops  are  potatoes, 
grass,  com,  and  oats.  Maple  sugar  Is  made,  and  much  lumber  is  exported.  Co.  seat, 
Newport. 

OSLE&HB,  an  Important  commercial  city  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Lolret,  and  formerly  capital  of  the  old  province  of  Orle'annals,  which  now  forms  the 
greater  part  of  the  departments  of  Ijoiret,  £ure-et-Loir,  and  Loir-et-Cher,  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  Uie  Loire,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  and  is  75^  m.  s.8.w.  of  Paris  by 
railway.  Orleans  stands  on  the  vei^e  of  a  magnlflcent  plain  sloping  toward  the  Loire, 
and  watered  by  the  Loire  and  Lolret,  and  Is  surrounded  on  the  land-side  by  a  wall. 
Among  its  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  with  two  lofty  and  elegant  towers,  one 
of  the  finest  Gothic  edifices  in  the  country:  the  tower;  bishop's  residence;  the  houses  of 
Joan  of  Arc,  of  Agnes  Sorel,  of  Diane  de  Poitiers,  of  Francois  1.,  of  Pothier;  the  churches 
and  hospitals,  which  are  numerous ;  the  mush,  the  theater,  etc.  The  tonn  contains 
three  statues  of  Joan  of  Arc,  of  which  the  equestrian  one  was  Inaugurated  In  1865.  The 
situation  of  the  town  has  many  commercial  advantages,  arising  from  Its  position  on  a 
navigable  river,  on  lines  of  railway  which  connect  it  with  Paris  and  the  great  trading 
towns  in  the  s.  of  France,  and  on  the  canal  which  connects  the  Loire  with  the  Seine. 
Hosiery,  cotton  and  linen  goods,  refined  sugar,  vinegar,  bleached  wax,  leUher,  etc.,  are 
manufactured;  and  the  trade  Is  chiefly  in  stockings,  sheepskins,  wine,  brandy,  corn,  and 
sugar.    Pop.  '91,  03,705;  '96,  66,619. 

Orleans*  originally  called  Oma&um,  afterwards  Awcliani  (probably  from  the  emptor 
Aurelian),  of  which  the  modem  name  is  only  a  corruption,  was  besieged  by  Attila  in 
451,  but  relieved  by  the  Bomans,  who  here  defeated  Attila.  It  afterwards  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Franks,  was  taken  by  the  Northmen  in  856,  and  again  In  665.  In  1428 
it  was  l>e8ieged  by  the  f^gltsb  under  the  duke  of  Bedford,  but  was  delivered  by  Joan  of 
Arc  (q.  T,))  Uiernore  named  the  Haid  of  Origans.  In  the  wars  of  the  16th  c.*  Orl^s 
suffered  severely.  It  was  taken  by  the  Gwmans  in  1670,  and  ms  their  center  of  opera- 
tions against  the  French  army  of  the  Loire. 

0BUAV8,  Hehbi,  Prince  d';  eldest  son  of  Robert,  due  de  Chartres,  b.  Oct.  16,  1867, 
traveled  1880-W  with  Bouvalot  to  Central  Asia,  in  1892  to  Madagascar  and  in  1806  to 
Tonqidn  where  he  discovered  the  sources  of  the  Irrawaddy.  In  1897  his  criticlnns  <^ 
the  Italian  army  In  Abyssinia  led  to  a  duel  with  the  Prince  of  Tnrin,  in  which  Henri 
was  seriously  wounded.  He  has  written  Utu  Seeursim  en  Indo-C^ine  (1888),  Auteur  du 
Tonkin  (1893),  A  Jladagatear  (1806). 

OBUUm,  House  of.   See  Boubboit. 

OBLBAVB,  Jean  Baptiste  Gtaston,  Due  d',  third  son  of  Henry  IT.  of  nianee  and 
Marie  de  Medici;  was  b.  at  Fontalnebleau,  April  25,  1608.  He  possMsed  tolerable 
abilities,  but  his  education  was  neglected.  On  his  marriage  with  Marie  of  Bourbon, 
duchess  of  Montpensier,  in  1626,  he  received  the  duchy  of  Orl^ns  as  appanage.  His 
wife  soon  died,  leaving  one  daughter,  the  celebrated  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier.  His 
brother.  Louts  XIII.,  regarded  him  with  dislike  as  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne,  the 
queen  having  no  children ;  and  the  treatment  which  he  received  at  the  hands  of  the  king, 
and  of  Richelieu,  led  him  to  Join  with  his  mother  In  attempting  the  overthrow  of  that 
minister.  He  left  the  court  with  a  number  of  other  great  nobles  in  Feb.,  1^1;  sought 
the  support  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  whose  sister  he  married,  and  raised  in  Uie  Spanish 
Netherlands  a  corps  of  2,000  men,  at  the  head  of  which  he  crossed  the  French  frontier 
assuming  the  title  of  Ueut.-gen.  of  the  kingdom ;  but  was  completely  defeated  by  Marshal 
Schombe^  at  Castelnaudary,  and  fled  to  tnedulra  of  Lorraine,  whom  he  thereby  Involved 
tn  ruin.  In  1084,  however,  he  returned  to  the  French  court.  After  Ridteliett'B  death, 
a  reconciliation  was  effected  between  him  and  bis  brother,  the  king,  by  the  ministers 
Mazarin  and  Cliavlgny;  and  Louis  XIII.  appointed  falm  lieut.^en.  of  the  kingdom  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  Mazarin  and  the  queen-mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  at- 
tempting to  assume  all  power  to  themselves,  the  duke  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Fronde  {q.  v.);  but  with  his  usual  vacillating  weakness  and  selfish  sacrifice  of  his  friends, 
soon  mside  terms  again  with  the  court.  Yet,  ^en  Mazarin  returned  from  banishment 
In  1652,  the  duke  again  assembled  troops  for  the  prince  of  Condft,  npon  which  MOOOPt, 
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^ter  the  disturbances  were  aided,  he  was  confined  to  his  castle  of  Blols,  where  he  died 
Teh.  2«  166a   He  left  three  daughters  by  his  second  marriage. 

OUL^ATO,  LouiB  Phujppb  Joseph,  Due  d',  b.  April  18,  1747,  was  tbo  gnat-grand- 
•m  of  the  preceding.  He  possessed  very  good  abilities ;  but  early  fell  into  the  grossest 
debaucheries,  in  which  he  continued  to  the  end  of  his  career.  Louis  XVI.  disliked  him 
CD  account  of  his  debased  character,  and  the  queen  for  his  obstrusiveness.  He  became 
gradually  estranged  from  the  court,  sought  popularity  and  obtained  it,  and  embraced  the 
cause  of  American  independence.  In  the  assembly  of  notables  in  1787  be  declared 
Against  the  ministeral  proposals;  and  when  the  king  sought  to  overcome  the  resistance 
of  the  parliament  hj  a  Lit  dejuttiee,  be  protest^  against  the  proceeding.  On  the 
assembly  of  the  states-general,  he  took  the  popular  side,  and  voted  with  the  extreme  left 
in  the  national  afisembiy;  seeking  at  the  same  time  to  please  the  populace  by  profuse 
expenditure,  with  the  hope  of  being  made  Ueutgen.  ^  the  kln^om,  or  perhaps  of 
opening  for  himself  a  way  to  the  throne.  When  the  Insurrectionaiy  movements  begau 
in  Paris  in  1789,  he  promoted  them  by  secret  aeents  and  money.  The  court  sent  him  on 
an  ostensibly  diplomatic  mission  to  England,  from  wliich  he  returned  after  more  tlian 
six  months'  absence,  in  July,  1790,  and  unscrupulously  engaged  in  new  intrigues  hostile 
to  the  kine.  But  he  began  to  find  that  he  himself  was  made  the  mere  tool  of  a  party, 
who  avaited  themselves  of  his  Influence  and  weslth  for  their  own  purposes,  and  this 
discovery  cooled  his  revoluUonaiy  fervor.  He  withdrew  from  the  Jacobin  club,  was 
reconciled  to  the  king,  and  appeared  at  court;  but  was  treated  with  such  disrespect  by 
the  courtiers,  that  he  turned  away,  and  from  that  time  followed  in  blind  rage  the  stream 
of  the  revolution.  He  joined  Danlon's  party,  was  concerned  in  insurrections,  disclaimed 
all  pretentions  to  the  throne,  renouncedhis  titles,  assumed  the  name  of  Philippe  ICgalite. 
was  addressed  as  citizen  Egalitg,  and  was  returned  by  the  department  of  Seine  and  Marne 
to  the  national  convention,  in  which  he  look  his  place  among  tlie  mountain  party.  He 
voted  for  the  death  of  the  king,  being,  it  is  raid,  himself  threatened  with  death  by  the 
Jacobins  if  he  should  do  otherwise,  but  alleging  his  Ecnse  of  duty  and  his  belief  that 
every  one  who  did  anything  contrary  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  deserved  death. 
The  vote  was  rrceircd  with  a  cry  of  disgust,  and  b^  no  means  increased  the  safety  of 
his  own  position.  The  mountain  party  were  dissatisfied  with  bim,  because  he  did  not 
^ve  up  the  whole  of  his  immense  wealth  for  party  purposes.  After  the  desertion  of  his 
Fon,  the  duke  de  Chartres  (see  Loins  Philippe),  the  decree  for  the  imprisonment  of  all 
the  Bourbons  was  applied  to  him.  He  was  thrown  into  prison  with  hia  family  in  Mar- 
seille, and  was  brought  before  tlie  tribunal  of  the  department  of  Bouches  de  BhOne  on  a 
charge  of  hi,G;h  treason.  He  was  acquitted,  but  the  committee  of  public  s^ety  immedi- 
ately brought  him  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal  In  Paria;  and  on  Nov.  6,  1798  he 
was  condemned,  and  on  the  same  day  executed  amidst  ttie  execrations  of  the  multitude 
which  had  so  often  applauded  him. 

PBUAHB,  Pbince  Louib  PHIL1.IPB  Bobkbt,  duke  of,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Count 

of  E^ris,  b.  6  Feb.  1809.  Becoming  of  age,  he  applied  in  Paris  for  the  customary  military 
service,  but  was  arrested  imder  the  Expulsion  Bill  of  1880,  which  prevents  the  direct 
heirs  of  former  reigning  families  from  residing  in  .France.  Nominafly  imprisoned  for  a 
few  months,  he  was  liberated  by  President  Camot,  escorted  to  the  Swiss  frontier,  and 
afterwards  lived  In  Bnuaels. 

OBL^AirS,  Phii  .n»PE,  Due  d',  regent  of  France  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV., 
was  the  son  of  Philippe,  due  d'Orleans,  and  the  grandson  of  Louis  XlII.,  and  was  b. 
Aug.  4.  1674.  He  pc»seseed  excellent  talents,  and  made  unusual  attainments  both  in 
science  and  belles  lettres;  but  his  tutor,  cardinal  Dubois  (q.v.),  did  not  scruple  to  minis- 
ter  to  the  strong  passions  of  the  young  prince,  and  exercised  a  most  pernicious  Influence 
overliim.  He  gave  himself  up  to  debauchery.  The  king  compelled  him  to  marry 
Mademoiselle  de  Blois,  his  daughter  by  Mme.  de  Montespan.  He  astonished  and 
alarmed  the  court  by  protesting  against  his  exclusion  by  the  testament  of  Charles  II. 
from  all  right  of  succession  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  by  the  attention  which  he  imme- 
diately be^w  to  give  to  military  and  political  affairs.  His  military  talents,  however, 
led  to  his  employment  in  the  wars  in  Italy  and  in  B[ttin;  but  hia  presence  in  Madrid 
after  his  victmles  was  regarded  with  apprehension  both  by  Philip  V.  and  by  Louis  XIV. 
He  had,  indeed,  formed  the  design  of  taking  possession  of  the  Spanish  throne  for  him- 
self. In  conseauence  of  this,  he  lived  for  some  years  In  complete  exile  from  the  court, 
and  much  dreaded  by  it;  spending  his  time  both  in  vicious  excesses,  and  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  fine  arts  and  the  study  of  cbemistry.  This  study  afforded  a  pretext  to 
Mme.  de  Maintenon  and  her  party  for  accusing  him  of  poisoning  the  dauphiL  and  others 
of  the  royal  family,  who  died  suddenly,  and  in  rapid  succession,  of  malignant  fever,  in 
1711.  llie  king  tefosed  an  investigation  which  the  duke  demanded.  Louis,  having 
legitimized  his  sons,  the  duke  of  Maine  and  the  count  of  Toulouse,  appointed  tlie  duke 
of  Orieans  only  pre^deat  of  the  regency  and  not  regent,  giving  the  guardianship  of  his 
youthful  hnr  and  the  command  of  tlie  household  troops  to  the  duke  of  Maine;  but  all 
this  was  set  aride  at  his  death,  and  the  duke  of  Orieans  became  sole  recent.  He  was 
popular,  and  his  first  measures  increased  his  popularity;  but  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
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kingdom  were  perplexing,  and  the  regent's  adoption  of  the  schemes  of  Law  (q.T.)  led  ta 
disastrous  results.  Meanwhile,  on  Aug.  26,  1718.  he  held  the  celebrated  Lit  Juttiee, 
in  which  he  prohibited  the  parliament  of  Paris  from  meddling  with  financial  or  [loHtical 
aflsirs,  and  declared  the  legitimized  sons  of  Louis  XIV.  incapable  of  succeeding  to  the 
throne.  Dubois,  who  still  possessed  an  unhappy  InflueDce  over  his  former  pupil,  oecame 

Kime-minigter,  and  eventually  ruler  of  France;  the  regent,  who  was  reallv  a  man  of  fu* 
^er  abilities,  neglecting  all  duties,  and  purauiog  a  course  of  profligacy  almost 
nnequaled  in  the  worst  instances  of  antiquity.  His  eldest  daughter,  the  duchess  de 
Bexry,  followed  his  example,  and  brought  herself  to  any  early  grave.  Dubois,  wlshhig 
to  be  made  a  cardinal,  persuaded  the  regent  to  sacrifice  the  Jansenists,  and  to  comp^ 
the  parliament  in  1738  to  recognize  tliebuU  Un^jeniivt  (q.Y.).  After  the  king's  corona- 
tion, Feb.  15,  1728,  and  the  death  of  Dubois  in  August,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  although 
disliking  public  affairs,  conseDted  to  become  prime-minister;  but  died  on  Diecember  3 
of  the  same  year,  physically  exhausted  by  his  incessant  de^uchery.  The  influence  of 
his  religious  and  other  opiniond,  and  the  example  of  hia  InunaralltteB.  powerfully  tended 
to  promote  that  state  of  things  which  eventually  produced  the  honors  of  the  French  rer- 
cdutiou. 

OEUUn  OIATH,  a  kind  of  staff,  in  which  the  warp  la  of  cotton  and  the  weft  of 

worsted. 

OSLEAHS,  Maid  of.   See  Joan  op  Arc. 

OSLOFF  is  the  name  of  a  distinguished  Rosslan  family  of  recent  origin  in  Euro- 
pean family  annals.  Ivan  was  noted,  first,  for  having  taken  part  in  a  mutiny  in  1680 
against  the  young  Czar  Peter  (the  6reat).  His  coolness  at  the  scafftdd  obtained  him  a 
pardon,  and  a  commission  in  the  army;  and  he  adopted  Uie  name  of  Oiloff.  II.  Gbioobi 

Q^B^ooftiKWrrcH,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  1734-83;  vi  intriguer,  aproteg^of  Catherine 
II.,  who  helped  her  dethrone  her  husband  Peter  III.,  and  when  Ca&erine  became 
empress  vainly  sought  to  marry  her.  She  became  tired  of  bim,  sent  him  to  Moscow 
when  it  was  Infected  with  the  plague,  where  he  so  distinguished  himself  by  energetic 

girformance  of  humane  duties  in  arresting  the  pestilence  that  be  was  reinstated  In  her 
Tor,  afterward  sent  to  prison  by  her,  and  died  a  wanderer  and  insane.  III.  Alexei, 
1736-1808;  brother  of  the  preceding,  la  said  to  have  acquired  the  favor  of  the  same 
Catherine  by  strangling  her  husband,  with  his  own.  hands.  In  170S  was  made  admiral  of 
the  Russian  fleet  In  the  Grecian  archipelago,  achieved  brilliant  successes  in  battles  with 
the  Turks  in  1770;  was  rewarded  with  honor,  then  exiled  by  Czar  Paul.  IV".  Fedob, 
1741~9@;  another  brother,  made  general-in-chief  of  an  armv  serving  against  the  Turlts, 
and  the  father  of  four  illegitimate  sons,  by  whom  the  family  name  has  been  continued, 
y.  Alexei,  1736-1861 ;  one  of  the  above  sons,  was  engaged  in  the  campaign  against  the 
first  Napoleon,  aid-de-camp  of  Alexander  I.  His  ene^on  the  accession  of  Nicholas  in 
1825  aided  to  supmess  the  conspiracy  on  that  occasion,  for  which  he  was  promoted; 
fought  against  the  Turks  in  1828,  negotiated  the  peace  of  Adrianople  in  1829,  and  super- 
intended the  movements  of  the  Russian  army  in  Poland  in  1880-81.  He  was  suspected 
of  poisoning  the  Grand  Duke  Constantlne  and  Marshal  Dlebllscb,  but  tbe  charge  was  not 
sustained.  In  1838  he  was  a  party  to  the  secret  treaty  with  Turkey  by  which  the  Boa- 
porua  and  the  Dardenelles  were  closed  to  all  but  Hnssiaji  ships  of  war.  In  1844  he  was 
at  the  head  of  the  police  system  of  Russia,  and  after  the  deatii  of  Nicholaa  let^ned  the 
favor  of  Alexander  II.  In  1856  he  was  Russia's  chief  representative  at  the  congress  of 
Paris,  and  on  his  return  to  Russia  was  made  president  of  the  grand  council  of  Kussia, 
and  a  prince.  VI.  Nikolai  a  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  in  1827;  minister  at  Brussels  in 
1859;  ambassador  to  Paris  in  1873;  recipient  of  the  grand  cross  of  the  lerion  of  honor 
from  President  MacMahon  in  1875 ;  and  author  of  a  work  published  In  8t  Petersburg  In 
1866,  on  the  campaign  In  Trussia  in  1806.   Ho  d.  1885. 

OSIiOFF  DIAXOHD,    See  Diakord. 

OSLO?  (Dutch,  overloop,  that  which  runs  over,  or  covers),  in  ships  of  war.  Is  the  low- 
est deck,  immediatelv  above  the  hold.  It  contains  the  magazine,  bread-room,  and  vari- 
ons  store-rooms;  ana  is  used  In  time  of  action  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  the 
wounded,  as,  from  being  below  the  water-line,  it  Is  the  safest  part  of  the  ship. 

OEMS,  BOB£KT,  1728-1801;  b.  Hindustan,  of  English  parentage,  son  of  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Orme,  physician  and  surgeon  of  the  British  army  in  Bombay :  educated  at  Harrow, 
went  liack  to  India  in  1742,  as  a  writer  in  the  employ  of  the  East  India  company.  He 
resided  in  Anjengo,  a  city  of  Travancore.  In  1753  he  went  to  Ensland  in  company 
with  Oapt  Clive,  afterwards  lord  Clive,  baron  of  Plassey,  his  friend  for  many  yeais. 
Ue  returned  again  to  India,  and  In  1754  become  fourth  member  of  the  council  at  fort 
Baint  George,  Madras,  and  rose  to  be  commissary  and  accountant-general,  1757-58.  In 
1759  he  went  to  England,  having  made  a  small  fortune.  He  was  influential  in  establish- 
ing the  power  of  Great  Britain  in  India,  and  active  in  the  interest  of  his  friend,  capt, 
Chve,  whom  he  succeeded  in  having  sent  as  military  commander  of  that  country.  He 
returned  to  England  finally  io  1859,  and  became  historiographer  to  the  East  India  com- 
pany, with  a  suuy  of  £800  per  annum,  retiring  to  Ealing  in  1792>  where  he  paaaed  tltt 
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fem^nder  of  hb  life.  Itk  1708  he  publubed  the  flret  vol.  of  the  Hiatory  of  the  Mi^arj/ 
Tmitactiont  tftht  BritiaK  Nation  in  £SruIiutan,  and  in  1770  the  second  vol.,  the  8  Tola, 
appearing  in  1780.  In  1783  appeared  Butorieal  F^agmerOt  of  the  Motpil  Empin  of  ih» 
Mahrattat,  duringp  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe,  to  which  was  prefixed  a  life  of  the  author. 
In  reference  to  his  -history  Macaulay  says:  "He  is  inferior  to  no  English  historian  in 
rtyle  and  power  of  painting,  is  minute  even  to  tediouBness."  "  In  one  volume  he  allota, 
on  u  average,  a  cloeely-pnnted  quarto  page  to  the  events  of  every  forty-eight  houra." 
RobertBoa  and  Sterne  were  great  admirers  of  his  history,  andBoswell,  io  his  life  of 
Johnson  oUla  him  "the  able  and  eloquent  historian  of  Hindustan,  who  expressed  a 
great  adnUmdon  of  Johnson....  Johnson  was  much  pleased  with  such  praise  from  such  a 
Dwn  as  Omie." 

ttBm'B  HXADf  Qreat,  a  headland  In  the  n.e.  of  Caemarvon^lre,  North  Wales,  5 
m.  n.n.w.  of  Conway,  is  an  enormous  mass  of  limestone  rock,  surmounted  by  a  light- 
houM,  and  forming  the  extreme  point  of  the  western  shore  of  Orme's  bay.  Lat.  08°  21' 
n.,  long.  8"  OS'  w. — Uttle  Orme's  Head  forms  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  same  bay. 

GUUSTOH,  WiXLiAH,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  1821 ;  educated  at  Vic- 
toria coll.,  Coburg,  Canada ;  was  prof,  of  moral  philosophy  in  this  Institution  for  one 
year  ;  was  pastor  of  a  Pres.  church  at  Clarke,  Durham  co.,  Canada,  1858-67  ;  master  and 
lecturer  in  the  normal  school,  Toronto  ;  examiner  in  the  univ.  of  Toronto,  and  inspector 
of  grammar  schools  and  examiner  in  Enox  coll.;  pastor  of  Central  Pres.  church,  Hamil- 
ton, Canada.  1857-70 ;  and  from  1870  to  1888  was  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  Collegiate 
Reformed  (Dutch)  church,  New  York.  Dr.  Ormlston  assisted  fn  preparing  a  series 
of  school  books,  and  edited,  with  notes,  JHey&r  on  the  Ad*,  besides  publishtng  sermons, 
pamphlets,  etc  He  has  prepared  for  several  years  the  International  Snnday-school 
lessons.   In  1890  he  engaged  In  evanffellst  work  in  California. 

OB'XOLU  is  a  variety  of  brass,  consisting  of  zinc  35  parts,  and  copper  73  parts,  which 
has  a  nearer  resemblance  in  color  to  gold  than  ordinary  brass  (q.  v.).  It  is  extensively 
used  for  castings  of  ornaments  for  furniture,  candelabras,  and  such  articles.  When  the 
casting  is  made,  its  color  is  brought  out  by  a  pickle  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  after  which 
tlie  acid  is  removed  by  water,  and  a  liquor  varnish  is  put  on  to  keep  it  from  tarnishing. 

OXKOHD,  Jaices  Bdtler,  Duke  of,  was  the  first  of  the  ancient  Anglo-Irish  family  of 
Butler  on  whom  the  ducal  title  was  conferred.  The  family  was  of  illustrious  antiquity. 
Genealogical  legend  carried  it  back  to  the  dukes  of  Normandy  before  the  conquest,  and 
it  is  certun  that  at  the  dawn  of  the  ISth  c,  it  held  tbe  hereditary  oflSce  of  royal  cup- 
bearer  or  frttlZer,  whence  the  family  name.  The  subject  of  the  present  article  was  b.  In 
London  in  1610.  I£b  father,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Walter,  earl  of  Ormond.  ^vas 
drowned  in  croeainff  the  channel ;  and  the  old  earl  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
king,  James  I.,  and  being  thrown  into  prison,  Jnmcs,  who  on  his  father's  death  became, 
as  Viscount  Thurles,  the  heir  of  the  title,  was  seized  rs  a  royal  ward,  and  placed  under 
the  guardianship  of  tbe  archbishop  of  Caoterbury.  On  tlie  restoration  of  his  grandfather 
to  liDerQr,  be  wo  was  released ;  and  In  bis  30th  year  he  married  his  oouain.  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Prcrton,  and  in  1683  succeeded,  upon  his  grandfather's  death,  to  the  earldom  and 
estates  of  Ormond.  During  the  Stratford  administration  in  Ireland.  Ormond  distin- 
snisbed  himself  so  much,  that  on  Strafford's  recall  he  recommended  Ormond  to  the 
King;  and  in  the  rebellion  of  1640,  Ormond  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  tlie 
arm^.  During  the  troubled  times  which  followed,  be  conducted  himself  with  undoubted 
ability,  although,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  numberless  divisions  and  subdivi- 
sions of  party  which  tlien  prevailed  in  Ireland,  he  failed  to  satisfv  any  one  of  Oie  con- 
flicting  secUons;  and  when.  In  1648,  be  concluded  an  armistice,  his  policy  was  loudlv 
condemned  as  well  by  the  friends  as  by  the  enemies  of  the  royalist  party  in  England. 
During  the  long  contest  of  Cliaries  with  the  parliament,  Ormond  continued  to  uphold 
the  royal  interest  in  his  Irish  government;  and  when  the  last  crisis  of  tbe  king's  fortunes 
cune,  he  regiened  his  Irish  command,  and  retired  to  France,  from  which  country  ha 
again  returned  to  Ireland  with  the  all>ut  desperate  design  of  restoring  the  royal  author- 
ity, and  after  a  gallant  but  unequal  struggle,  was  compelled,  in  1600,  to  return  once 
more  to  France.  His  services  to  the  royal  cause  continued  unremitting  during  his  exile; 
and  at  the  restoration  he  accompanied  Charles  IL  on  his  return,  and  was  rewarded  for 
Ui  fidelity  by  the  ducal  title  of  Ormond.  His  after-life  wasless  eventful,  slthough  he 
twice  again  returned  to  the  government  of  Ireland.  It  was  in  1670  that  the  well-knom 
attempt  was  made  by  the  notorious  Col.  Blood  (q.v.)  upon  the  life  of  Ormond.  As  ho 
was  returning  from  a  civic  festival,  he  was  attacked  by  Blood  and  a  party  of  rufHaas, 
and  was  dragged  from  his  coach  with  the  inienUon  of  hia  being  hanged  at  Tyburn. 
The  attempt  drew  additional  interest  from  its  being  commonly  supposed  to  have  been 
instigated  by  the  profligate  duke  of  Buckiugliam,  Ormond's  inveterate  foe.  He  escaped 
uninjured,  and  lived  until  the  year  1688.  flis  letters  and  other  papers  are  full  of.  deep 
historic^  interest.    See  Carte's  lAfe  of  Omiaixd. 


QBMSBT,  a  CO.  In  w.  Nevada,  bounded  on  the  w.  by  lake  Tahoe,  dndned  by  Canon 
dfar;  on  tbe  Tixginia  and  Trodcee  railroad;  about  144  Bq.m.;  pop.  '80^ 4888 chiefly 
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of  Ameilcui  birtb.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  well  wooded,  and  otMsed  in  the  w. 
by  an  offshoot  of  the  tUerra  Nevada  range.  The  soil  especially  In  the  valley  of  the  Car- 
son is  fertile,  and  produces  wheat,  com,  cats,  and  baney.  There  are  mmes  of  gtdd, 
silver,  and  iron.  Large  amounts  of  lumber  are  exported.  There:  are  quartz,  saw,  and 
planing  mills.   Co.  seat,  Carson  city. 

QBWEIBX,  a  pari,  and  market  t.  of  En^abd,  in  Lancashire,  In  the  center  of  a  rich 
and  populous  agricultural  district,  8  m.  s.e.  by  s.  of  Southport  by  tlie  Lancashire  and 
Yorlubire  railway.  The  parish  church  haa  both  a  tower  and  spire.  Its  grammar  school 
has  an  annual  income  from  endowment  of  £160.  SiHc-weavl^,  rope-nuJLlng,  iMtsket- 
maklng,  and  brewing  are  the  prladpal  branches  of  industry.  Then  are  large  collieries 
la  the  vicinity.    Pop.  '91,  6300. 

QBKUZ,  or  HoBuuz,  a  small  island  in  the  Persian  railf,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Persian  gulf,  and  within  10  m.  of  the  Persian  coast.  It  Is  about  13  m.  fn  cbvnmference, 
and  belonged  to  the  Imaum  of  Muscat  till  1854.  In  the  IRth  c.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Portuguese,  and  being  made  by  them  an  entrepot  for  goods  from  India,  Persia,  and 
Turldstan,  it  became  important,  and  the  town  of  the  same  name  rose  in  population 
until  it  had  40,000  inhabitants.  The  town  was  demolished  in  1623,  by  Shah  Abbfifl. 
assisted  by  the  English,  and  its  trade  was  removed  to  Gombroon  (q.  v.). 

OBVUZD  (Ahurmazd,  Aiiramazda.  Hormazd,  Ormazd),  corrupted  from  Ahurd-Mazdad, 
i.e.,  that  Ahura  (Vedic  Asura),  or  "spiritual  being,"  who  is  called  Uazdad  (i.e.,  Yedic 
Medhis)  =  "creator  of  all  tbings;"  ue  name  ot  the  supreme  deity  of  the  ancient  Per- 
sians, aiid  of  their  desccDdants  the  Quebree  and  Farseea  It  was  at  first  emphatically 
employed  In  this  sense  by  Zoroaster,  or  Zarathustra  Spitama.  Onnuzd  is,  according  to 
Zoroaster's  original  doctrine,  the  creator  of  the  earthly  and  spiritual  life,  tJie  lord  of  the 
whole  imiverse,  in  whose  bands  are  all  creatures.  He  is  the  light  and  the  source  of 
light,  the  wisdom  and  the  intellect,  and  is  in  the  possession  of  all  good  things,  such  as 
"the  good  mind,"  "immortality,"  "whoiesomeness,"  "the  best  truth,"  "abundance," 
etc. ;  which  gifts  he  bestows  upon  the  pure  in  thoughts,  deeds,  and  words,  while  the 
wicked  are  punished  by  him  according  to  their  wickedness.  ("  For  thou  art  through 
putity,  the  noly  over  the  wicked,  the  ruler  over  all,  the  heavenly,  the  friend  of  both 
worlds,  Hazdat  ....  FaOierof  the  pure  creatures  at  the  bej^nnliw,  who  hath  created 
the  way  of  the  sun,  of  the  stars,  who  cnuseth  the  moon  to  wax  ana  to  wane  ....  He 
holdeth  the  earth  and  the  unsupported  [heavenly  bodies?],  tlie  waters  and  the  trees,  and 
giveth  swiftness  to  the  wind  and  the  clouds  ....  The  creator  of  the  good  mind,  the 
working  good,  hath  made  light  as  well  as  darkness,  sleep  and  waking,  the  morning 
dawns,  the  noons,  the  nights,"  etc. — Tagna.  48.)  Sprung  from  Zarvan-Akarana  (the 
boundless  time),  i.e.,  being  from  eternity,  self-existing,  neither  born  nor  created,  be  unites 
within  himself— as  does  man  and  everything  else  existing, —the  two  primeval  principles 
of  good  and  evil,  the  (^pento-maiayus,  i.e.,  the  white,  holv  spirit  and  the  Angr6- 
mainyus  (corrupted  into  Ahriman,  —  the  dark  spirit.  This  Zorosstrian  conception  of 
the  two  sides  of  the  divine  being — itself  one  and  indivisible — has,  however,  in  the  course 
of  time,  partly  through  misunderstandings  and  willfully  false  interpretations,  undergone 
im|>ortant  changes.  While  the  Zervan-Akarana  was  transformed  by  the  Magi — in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Zendiks — into  the  Supreme  Being  itself,  the  philosophical  notion  of  a  duality 
in  Ormuzd  became  the  theological  dogma  of  god  and  devil,  jealous  of  each  other's  power, 
bent  upon  the  destruction  of  eadi  other's  wonts,  and  consequently  in  omatant  war  with 
each  other,  they  and  tbdr  armies.  Both  are— according  to  this  corrupted  view  of  later 
times,  by  means  of  which  the  genuine  one  has  been  forgotten  up  to  our  day — supreme 
rulers;  both  have  their  fixed  number  of  councilors  (sprung  from  an  egg,  Plvt.  Itu  and 
Otirit),  who  are  the  actual  governors  of  the  whole  universe,  each  in  his  special  province; 
which  councilors,  however,  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  certain  abstract  ideas  of 
Zoroaster.  One  personal  archangel  alone  is  assumed  by  the  latter,  viz.,  Sraosha  (Serosh, 
cf.  Saosr.  ShrutO,  I.e.,  hetfing,  tradition.  He  is  vested  with  very  high  powers,  and 
stands  between  Ormuzd  aAd  man;  he  is  the  teacher  of  good  reli^on ;  he  abows  the  way 
to  heaven,  and  ptonounces  judgment  over  human  actions  after  death.  He  is  the  pe^ 
soniflcation  of  the  whole  divine  worship  and  its  outward  manifestations,  the  symbols, 
prayers,  sacrifices,  rites,  etc.,  and  the  chief  combatant  of  the  infiuence  of  the  Devas; 
who  stand  symbolically  for  the  Brahmanic  religion.  Ormuzd  is  represented  as  sitting 
upon  a  throne  of  light,  as  a  venerable  roan,  or  seated  upon  a  bull,  etc. — For  further  par- 
ticulars about  the  seasons  and  the  manner  of  his  worship,  as  well  as  the  general  relations 
between  his  and  the  Brahmanic  religion  (both  the  result  of  a  prehistoric  conflict  between 
the  Iranians  and  those  Aryan  brother-tribes  who  immigrated  Into  Hindustan  proper),  we 
must  refer  to  Pabsbbs,  Fxaau,  and  Zoroabter. 

OlUIAllliraAinm,  or  Dbooration,  In  archltectare,  applies  to  something  «4iieh  it 
bdded  to  the  simple  constructive  features,  or  to  the  form  given  to  those  features,  fortiifr 
purpose  of  making  them  beautiful  or  elegant.  Thus,  the  Doric  ah^  while  answering 
the  constructive  purposes  of  a  simple  square  or  round  pier,  la  ornamented  with  fluting; 
and  its  capital,  with  its  beautifully  proportioned  echinus  and  abacus,  supports  as  a  plwb 
slab  would  do  the  wei^t  of  the  entubUfure.   The  other  daasic  orders  illustrate  this  ia 
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a  richer  niKiiner.  Thus,  the  Corinthian  column,  with  Us  fluted  and  elegant  abaft.  Testing 
on  an  ornamented  base,  and  crowned  by  an  ornamented  capital,  takes  the  place  of  what 
might  bare  been,  had  utility  alone  been  cooautted,  a  plain  pier  of  rubble-wtuilE,-  with  a 
rough  stone  to  rest  upon,  and  another  on  the  top  to  receive  the  load. 

In  clasdc  architecture,  as  in  every  good  style,  the  same  principle  pervades  all  the 
omamental  features — viz.,  that  tAey  are  construdive  features  ornatneiJed  in.  a  manfier 
iuitaNe  to  thair  use;  for  instance,  a  column  being  a  member  for  support,  should  be  of 
such  a  form  as  to  denote  this;  the  constructive  use  of  a  cornice  being  to  protect  the  top 
of  the  wall,  and  to  shield  the  front  of  it  from  the  ruin  and  sun,  it  should  be  made  of  such 
a  form  as  to  do  this,  and  also  to  bx^  as  if  it  did  it — to  express  its  purpose.  In  chueie 
architecture,  the  cornice  consists  of  several  members,  in  which  the  constructive  deco- 
ration is  well  seen;  the  mutnles  and  modillions  beautifnlly  indicating  in  an  omamental 
manner  their  original  use,  while  the  leaf  enrichments  of  the  small  moldings  give  life 
and  animation  to  the  building.  In  mediffival  art  the  same  principle  prevails  in  a  much 
greater  degree,  and  over  a  more  complex  system  of  construction.  The  shafts,  with  their 
elegant  and  purpose-like  bases  and  caps,  are  arranged  so  that  each  supports  a  separate 
member  of  the  vaulting.  Tlie  arch-moltliags  are  divided  so  as  to  indicate  the  rings  of 
their  constructive  formation.  The  buttresses,  so  elegant  in  outline,  express  the  part  they 
serve  in  supporting  the  vaulttug;  Uie  pinnacles,  wUh  their  ornamental  ftnials,  are  the 
decorated  dmd-weights  which  steady  the  bnttressea.  The  foliage  and  smaller  ornament 
is  also  beautifully  and  suitably  applied,  as  the  growth  and  vigor  of  the  supporting  capi- 
tals and  corbels,  and  the  runmng  foliage  of  Uie  strlng-couises,  archrnuwings,  etc., 
fully  illustrate. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  styles  of  art  to  which  these  remarks  can  hardly  be  said  to 
apply;  as,  for  example,  Uie  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  and  Hindu  styles,  where  we  find  many 
feMures  wplied  in  a  manner  meant  to  be  ornamental,  although  actually  contrary  to  their 
anutructive  use.  In  these  styles  (and  also  in  Greek  architecture)  human  figures,  bulls, 
and  other  animals  are  placed  as  columns  to  carry  the  weight  of  a  superincumbent  mass. 
This  i3  evidently  wrong  in  ^nclple,  except  when  the  figure  is  placed  in  an  attitude  to 
indicate  that  he  is  supporting  a  weight,  as  the  G-reek  Atlantes  do;  but  in  the  former 
cases  religious  notions  seem  to  have  overcome  true  artistic  feeling.  There  are  also  many 
forms  of  ornament  used  in  all  styles,  tlie  oTigia.  of  which  is  obscure,  and  their  advantage 
doubtful;  such  are  the  zigzag,  chevron,  billet,  etc.,  so  common  in  early  medieeval art, 
and  the  scrolls  of  Ionic  and  Indian  art,  and  the  complications  of  the  interlacing  work  oi 
the  north  In  the  middle  ages.  Buch  things  may  be  admissible  in  colored  decoration, 
such  as  the  confused  patterns  of  Saracenic  art  and  the  shell-patterns  of  Indian  art;  but 
where  ornamental /orm  is  wanted,  unless  the  requirements  of  the  construction  are  care- 
fully followed  as  the  guide  to  the  decoration,  all  priDciple  is  lost,  and  ttie  ornament  runs 
wilo.  This  has  frequently  occurred  in  tlie  history  of  art,  and  In  no  case  more  markedly 
than  in  the  art  of  the  renaissance. 

The  material  in  use  must  also  have  an  influence  on  the  form  and  style  of  the  orna- 
ment Thus,  stone-carving  and  metal-work  must  evidently  require  different  treatment. 
Fac-simile  leaves  might  be  formed  in  iron,  but  could  not  be  so  carved  in  stone.  This 
constructive  element  should  be  carefully  attended  to  fn  deugning.  All  imitative  art 
most  be  to  some  extent  conventional.  Natural  objects,  such  as  leaves,  flowers,  etc., 
cannot  be  copied  absolutely  literally;  and  In  suiting  Uie  convention^  treatment  to  the 
nature  of  the  material  used  lies  the  ^eat  skill  of  the  artist. 

OBKZ,  a  department  of  France  formed  out  of  the  old  provinces  of  Normandy  and 
Pferche,  is  separated  on  the  n.  from  the  English  channel  (La  Manche)  by  the  department 
of  Calvados.  Area,  3,364  sq.m.,  more  than  one-half  of  which  is  cultivable  land;  pop. 
"98,  339,182.  A  range  of  wooded  hills,  nowhere  rising  above  1870  feet,  extends  across 
the  south  of  the  department  from  east  to  west.  North  of  this  range  the  surface  slopes 
toward  the  English  channel;  south  of  it,  toward  the  Atlantic.  The  princii^  rivers  are 
the  Ome  (which  ^ves  name  to  the  department),  the  Rille,  the  Sarthe,  and  Huisne. 
The  climate  Is  damp,  though  in  general  temperate,  and  the  winters  are  severe.  The  a^Q 
is  fertile,  but  agriculture  Is  not  in  an  advanced  state.  The  inhabitants  consume  one- 
third  more  grain  produce  than  is  grown  on  the  land.  There  are  several  millions  of  apple 
and  pear  trees  planted  along  the  roads,  etc.,  and  cider  is  extensively  made.  Cattle,  and 
horses  of  the  purest  Norman  breed,  are  reared.  Mining  is  an  Important  branch  of 
industry;  the  dhief  products  are  iron  and  copper;  marble,  granite,  and  other  stones  for 
building  are  quarried.  The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements,  AleD9on, 
Ar^otan,  Domfront,  and  Mortogne;  capital,  Alen^on. 

OBHITHOLOOT  (Or.  amis,  a  bird,  and  logot,  a  discourse),  that  branch  of  zoology  of 
which  the  subject  is  birds.  By  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  others  of  the  ancients  this  study 
was  prosecuted  to  some  extent,  along  with  other  parts  of  natural  histoiy;  but  it  is  only 
in  modem  times  that  omlthok^  has  assumed  the  rank  of  a  distinct  branch  of  sdence. 
The  first  modem  author  to  attempt  a  sdentlflc  clasrification  of  birds  seems  to  have  bea> 
Flem  Bdon,  ncded  also  as  an  Iddhyolodst,  whose  Mitorta  A^am  was  published  tSoaat 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century.   Borne  of  his  classes  are  very  heterogeneous  assemld^;efl; 
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but  the  first  three,  viz. ,  blrda  of  prey,  web-f  ootad  birds,  and  graUa,  are  so  natural  as  to  have 
been  acknowledged,  with  some  modification  of  their  limits,  in  all  subsequent  systems.  .Li 
thtf  17th  c.  much  progreBS  was  made  la  the  observation  and  description  of  spede^  not 
only  of  the  birds  of  Europe,  but  of  other  parts  of  the  worid.  In  tne  latter  jHirt  of  tiw 
century  attention  began  to  be  given  to  the  anatomy  of  birds.  An  omithologicat  aystem, 
more  perfect  than  that  of  Belon,  was  proposed  by  WtUughbv  about  1676,  and  afterwards 
matured  and  improved  by  Ray.  On  this  system  that  of  LinnS  was  founded.  During 
the  18th  c.  the  progress  of  ornithology  was  very  rapid.  The  birds  of  many  countries 
were  described  In  works  specially  devoted  to  them,  and  the  habita  of  birds  began  to  be 
carefully  obeerred;  but  the  aystem  of  LUmfi,  as  framed  bj  him  before  the  middle  of  the 
cmtury,  continued  to  pTevaif  almost  unmodified  till  the  publication  of  Guvier*s  Rifftu 
Animal  in  1817.  I^atham,  Lacepdde,  Illiger,  Tenuninck,  and  others  had  indeed  previ- 
ously proposed  systems  more  or  less  different  from  it;  and  systems  have  since  been  pro< 
posed  oy  others,  particularly  by  Mr.  Vigors  and  Mr.  Swainson,  who  have  endeavored  to 
accommodate  the  classification  to  certain  first  principles  which  theysupposed  to  pervade 
nature,  but  which  other  naturalists  in  general  regard  as  fanciful.  The  system  of  Cuvier 
is  now  generally  received  by  ornithologists,  as  that  of  LinnSformcrly  was;  not,  however, 
without  modifications,  by  which  it  has  been  sought  to  accommodate  it  to  the  progress  of 
science,  and  some  of  ihe  names  introduced  by  other  authors  have  irt>tained  rery  general 
accwtance.  The  system  of  LInnd  divided  birds  Into  six  oxden—aceipitre»,  ptea,  antera, 
ffralla,  gaUUntB,  and  parent.  That  of  Cuvier  also  divided  them  into  six  orders— Ain2>  ^ 
prejf  (the  aecijMret  of  Linn^  now  often  called  raj^orea),  pataerine  birda  (jxuaeriruB,  now 
more  generally  called  inASMMies,  or  perching  birdt,  incluaing  moat  of  theLinnean  pasaere$, 
and  lurt  of  piceij,  <iimben  (teanaorea,  part  of  the  Linnean  piecB,  and  often  designated 
i^fgoaaet^OT  ig/godacijfi<ma  birda),  gaUinaeetma  birda  (now  often  called  raaorea,  the  LmDcas 
l^iJ^i'fU^  but  iBcluding also  the  pigeons  or  eolumbida,  vihich  Linn6 placed amoogDOMem^ 
aUlt-birdi,  often  callra  wadera  (ffraUat&rea,  the  Linnean  graUa),  and  wtUhfooted  birds  {palnU- 
pedea,  now  also  known  as  nato^^m  or  «wtmmer«).  These  orders  are  noticed  in  separate 
articles.  Perhaps  the  most  important  modification  of  Cuvier's  system  which  has  been 
proposed  is  the  sepamtion  of  the  brenpennea  or  atruthioua  birda  from  ffraUm,  and  their 
formation  into  a  distinct  order,  sometimes  called  euraorea  or  runners/  and  next  to  this 
may  be  mentioned  the  proposed  separation  of  cciwrnbida  from  gallinaceouB  birds. — The 
progress  of  ornithology  siacc  the  commencement  of  the  19th  c.  has  been  very  rapid ;  every 
department  of  it  hss  been  assiduously  cultivated,  and  many  of  the  works  published  liave 
been  not  only  of  great  merit,  but  very  sumptuous  uid  beautiful.  The  works  of  Audubon 
and  Gould  perhaps  merit  particular  notice.    See  Biia>B. 

VKVimntHnraEUS.   See  Ddck-bill. 

OXKITHOflAVBLUra.    See  Ptebodacttl. 

OBOBAK  CHEX,  or  Orobrancra'ce.c,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  all  hei!*- 
ceous,  flnd  destitute  of  true  leaves,  but  having  llieir  stems  covereil  with  brown  or  coloi- 
less  scales.  They  all  grow  parasitically  upon  the  roots  of  oilier  plants.  The  calyx  Is 
divided,  persistent,  inferior;  the  corolla  mononetaloua,  hypoErynons,  and  irregular.  Tho 
stamens  are  four,  two  long  and  two  short;  ihc  ovary  l-celfed,  seated  in  a  neshy  di^ 
composed  of  tytro  carpels,  with  one  style.  Tlio  fruit  is  capsular,  inclosed  within  the 
withered  corolla,  l-celied,  2-valved.  The  seeds  are  numerous,  and  very  minute.  There 
are  about  120  known  species,  natives  chiefiy  of  temperate  climates,  and  generally  char- 
acterized by  astringency  and  bitterness,  upon  account  of  which  some  of  tliem  have  been 
used  in  medicine  (see  Cahcer  Root).  Eleven  species  nre  natives  of  Britain,  chiefly 
belonjging  to  the  genua  Orcbanehe,  or  Broom-rape;  to  some  of  which  important  medici- 
nal virtues  were  once  erroneously  ascribed.  The  enlarged  base  or  root-stock  of  a  species 
of  Orebanehe  is  eaten  by  tlie  Indians  of  the  north-western  parts  of  America. 

O'BOBirs,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  LegumiTioaa,  suborder  PapiUtmaoetB, 
allied  to  Vetches,  and  sometimes  called  Bitter  Vetch;  tho  style  linear,  downy  beneath 
the  stigma;  the  calyx  obtuse  at  the  base  and  oblique  at  the  mouth;  its  upper  segments 
deeper  nnd  shorter;  the  pod  1-celled,  2-valved;  the  leaves  pinnate,  without  tendrils. 
Tlie  species  are  perennial  herbacous  plants,  chiefly  natives  of  Europe.  They  afford 
good  food  for  cattle.  Two  are  natives  of  Britain,  of  which  the  most  common  is  O.  tidte- 
roaua,  whose  racemes  of  purple  fiowers  often  adorn  heaths  and  bushy  places,  especially 
in  hilly  districts.  The  stem  is  unbranched,  erect,  about  a  foot  high,  with  narrow  mem- 
branous wings;  the  leaflets  in  2 — 4  pairs;  the  poda  long,  cylindrical,  black;  the  root 
creeping  and  swelling  out  into  tubers  at  irregular  Intervals.  The  tubers  have  a  sweet 
taste,  resembling  that  of  liquorice,  and  are  sought  after  by  children;  they  are  also  bruised 
and  steeped  in  water  in  some  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  to  make  a  fermented 
liquor,  and  a  kind  of  liquor  is  made  by  steeping  them  in  whisky ;  they  arc  well-flavored 
and  nutritious  when  boiled  or  roasted,  and  are  used  in  this  way  in  the  Highlanda  of 
Scotiand,  in  Holland.  Belgium,  and  other  countries.  See  Illus.,  Botaztt.  vol  II.,  » 
800,  fig.  86. 
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OlODTTB,  a  genus  of  sharks  whose  remains  are  found  In  the  carboniferous  rocks.  The 
crowns  of  the  teeth  present  a  series  of  blunt,  but  frequently  ornamental  cones  or  "  hUlo," 
■whence  the  name  of  the  genus.   See  PLAGiOBTOin  and  Shabk. 

4    0B0EIFTU8.   See  HoBSB.  FoesiL. 

OBOS'TXa,  the  ancient  name  of  a  river  in  Syria,  now  called  Na3nMi-AML  It  lisM  In 
the  highest  part  of  Coele-Syria,  near  Baalbec,  flows  northward  between  the  mountains 
<rf  Libanus  and  Anti  LIbanus,  as  far  as  the  city  of  Antioch.  and  then  westward  to  the 
Mediterranean  sea.  after  a  course  of  246  m..  passing  by  a  cross  valley,  through  the 
mountains  of  the  Syrian  coast.  Its  lower  course  is  remarkably  beautiful,  surpasslne 
eveiything  else  that  can  be  seen  in  Syria.  Its  rocky  hanks  are  800  ft.  high,  and  the 
JindingB  of  the  river  show  them  oft  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Myrtle-bushes,  laurels, 
sgs,  wild  vines,  arbutus,  dwarf -oaks,  and  sycamores  (A(xr -pseud^-plaianv^  are  scattered 
about  in  picturesque  confusion.  Here  and  there  the  ej  e  catches  a  glimpse  of  some 
<»vem  mouth  or  ivy-matted  precipice,  while  from  the  abyss  beneath  ascends  forever 
the  roar  of  the  impatient  stream.  The  country  throuadi  which  it  flows  is  <rf  jrreat  fer- 
tihty,  aud  in  many  parts  is  rlidily  cultivated. 

OBOOMTaW.   See  XTbuvbtah. 

COUWHA'ZA,  a  comm.  of  Hungary  In  the  district  of  B^k^,  and 38  m.  n.e.  of  Szwedin; 
pop.  '90, 10,056.  The  chief  occupations  are  cattle-raSsing  and  the  cultivation  of  vine- 
Tans.  The  wine  Is  noted  for  Its  excelloice. 

OBO'UDB,  Patjlvs,  a  Spanish  presbyter  and  historian,  was  bom  at  Tarragona,  and 
flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  6th  century.  He  went  to  Africa  about  41S  a.d., 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  St.  Augustine,  and  thence  to  Palestine,  to  study 
under  St.  Jerome,  then  living  at  Bethlehem.  He  finally  settled  down  in  Africa,  but 
the  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  His  chief  work,  the  EiOcriarurti  adtenut  Paganot 
LBM 1,  b^ina  with  the  creation  and  goes  down  to  417  A.D.  It  is  apologetic  In  dedgn, 
bdog  intended  to  refute  the  notion  then  current  among  the  pagans,  that  the  misfortunes 
of  the  Romnn  empire  and  the  wretchedness  of  the  great  masses  were  owing  to  the  anger 
of  the  gods  at  the  abandonment  of  their  worship,  and  the  profanation  of  UieiraltUB. 
Tlie  work  is  a  trivial,  inaccurate,  uncritical  miscellany  of  facts,  culled  from  such  second- 
rate  authorities  as  Justin  and  Eutropius;  the  slyle  is  elegant,  but  also,  ns  Bacon  says, 
"watery."  Yet  it  has  obtained  a  place  in  Jiternlure  from  being  a  favorite  text-book  of 
universal  history  during  the  middle  ages,  and  had  tlie  honor  being  translated  into 
Anglo-Saxon  by  Alfred  the  Great.  Some  manuscripts  bear  the  puzzling  title  of  Bormetta 
or  Ormista,  conjectured  by  some  to  be  a  corruption  of  Or.  M.  lat. ;  that  ia,  Orotii  Mundt 
IfuUm'a  (Orodus's  History  of  the  World).  The  editio  prineepi  of  the  work  appeared  at 
Vienna  in  1471 ;  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Havcrcamp  (Lug.  Bat.  4to,  1788).  Other 
writings  of  Orosiua  are  Uber  Apoiogetieu*  de  Arbitrii  lAbertaie,  and  anti-Pelagian  treatise, 
Commoniiorum  ad  Avgustinivm,  an  explanation  of  tlie  state  of  religious  parties  in 
Spain  in  his  time.  See  MOmer's  Oroiii  Vita  ^uague  JSttoHarum  LOrit  Septem 
odKTtu*  PagaruM  (Beri.  1844). 

(KB08ZEAZA  (pr<Hiounced  OrotMM),  a  thriving  t.  of  Hungary,  in  the  co.  of  B&sM 
Csanad,  81  m.  n.e.  from  Sz^din.   Pop.  about  18i000. 

OBOTATA,  a  t.  on  Uie  n.  coast  of  TenerifFe,  one  of  the  Canary  Iskuids,  la  situated 
below  the  peak,  In  one  of  ih»  most  fertile,  pleasant,  and  tiealthy  districts  in  the  world.  It 
cmtalns  several  beautifnl  cluitches,  the  reaidenoe  of  the  govwnor,  and  the  citadel,  flshp 
log  is  cafried  on  to  some  extent,  and  there  is  a  trade  in  wine.   Pop.  comm.  about  O,O00l 

OBPHAJ  HOTJgR.   Bee  MOli-kr,  Oeorqk. 

OE'PHEUa,  (supposed  to  be  the  Vedic  BiUra  or  Arbhn,  and  epithet  both  of  Indra  and 
the  Sun),  a  aemi-raytbic  name  of  frequent  occurrence  In  ancient  Oreek  lore.  The  early 
legends  call  him  a  son  of  Apollo  and  the  muse  Calliope,  or  of  (Eagrus  and  Clio  or 
Polymnia.  His  native  country  is  Thracia,  where  many  different  localities  werepointed 
out  as  his  birth-place— such  as  the  mounts  of  Olympus  and  Pangsus,  the  river  Euipeus, 
the  promontory  of  Serrhium,  and  several  cities.  Apollo  bestows  upon  liim  a  lyre,  which 
HeriDes  invented,  and  its  aid  Orpheus  moves  men  and  beasts,  the  Urds  in  the  air,'  the 
JUies  m  the  deep,  tlie  ireen.  and  the  rocks.  He  accompanies  tiie  Argonauts  in 
expedition,  and  the  power  of  his  music  wards  off  all  mishaps  and  dleastera,  rockins  mon- 
steta  to  sleep  and  stoppling  cliffs  in  their  downward  rush.  His  wife,  Eutydice 
Sanser.  Uru,  Dawn),  ia  bitten  by  a  serpent  (?=Night),  and  dies.  Or[^us  follows  her 
into  the  infernal  redone;  and  so  powerful  are  liis  "  golden  tones,"  that  even  stem 
Fhito  and  Proaerpina  are  moved  to  ^ty;  while  Tantalus  forgets  his  thirst,  Ixion's  wheel 
ceases  to  revolTe,  and  ttie  Danaldes  stop  In  their  weariaome  task.  He  ts  allowed  to  take 
her  bade  into  the  "U^t  of  heaven,"  hut  he  must  not  lo(^  around  while  they  ascend. 
Love  or  doubt,  however,  draws  his  eves  towards  her,  and  she  is  lost  to  him  forever 
<=flr8t  nys  of  the  sun  Reaming  at  tne  dawn  make  It  disappear  or  melt  into  day).  His 
death  b  sudden  and  violent.  According  to  some  accounts,  it  is  the  thunderbolt  of  Zeua 
that  cuts  him  off,  becanaehe  reveals  the  divine  mysteries;  according  to  others,  it  Is 
Dioayriiia,  who,  angry  at  bis  refusing  to  worship  him,  causes  the  MenMes  to  tear  him  to 
ideoes,  wUch  i^eoes  are  collected  and  hurled  bj  the  muses  in  tearful  piei^  at  Leilwthra,  at 
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the  foot  of  Olympas,  where  b  nlAtingale  rings  over  his  mve.  Otbera,  HgaSn,  make  the 
Tbradan  women  divide  his  tlinm  between  them,  either  nom  excessive  madness  of  unre- 
quited love,  or  from  anger  at  his  drawing  their  huabands  away  from  them  Thus  far,  legend 
and  art,  in  manifold  hues  and  varieties  and  shapes,  treat  of  Orpheus  the  fabulous.  The  faint 
^mmer  of  libtoiical  truth  hidden  beneath  these  myths  becomes  clearer  in  those  records 
whi6h  nwak  of  Orpheue  as  a  divine  bard  or  priest  in  the  seirice  of  Zureus,  the  Thracian 
IMons^fos,  and  founder  of  the  mysteries  (q.v.);  as  the  first  mndclan,  the  first  inaugnrator 
of  the  rites  of  expiation  and  of  the  mantic  art,  the  inventor  of  letters  and  the  heroic 
meter;  of  eTeiTthlng.  in  fact,  that  was  supposed  to  have  contributed  to  the  civilization 
and  initiation  mto  a  more  humane  worship  of  Uie  deity  among  the  primitive  inhabitants 
of  Thracia  and  all  Greece:  a  task  to  which  Orpheus  was  supposed  to  have  devoted  his 
life  after  his  return  with  the  Argonauts.  A  kind  of  monastic  order  sprang  up  in  later 
times,  calling  itself  after  him,  which  combined  with  a  sort  of  enthusiastic  creed  about 
the  migration  of  souls  and  ottwr  m^tic  doctrines  a  semi-ascetic  life.  Abstinence  from 
meat  (fiot  from  wine),  frequent  punfications  and  other  ezpIatoTy  rites,  incantations,  tlie 
wearing  of  wliite  garments  and  similar  things — not  unlilte  some  of  the  essenic  manners 
and  customs — were  among  their  fundamental  rules  and  ceremonies.  But  after  a  brief 
duibtion,  the  bro^rliood,  having  first,  during  the  last  days  of  the  Roman  emi)ire, 
passed  through  the  stage  of  codscious  and  very  nrofitable  ju^lery,  sank  into  oblivion, 
together  with  their  "  orpheotelistic"  formulas  and  sacrifices,  and  t^^ther  with  the  Joys 
of  the  upper  and  the  never-ending  punishments  of  the  infernal  regions  which  they  beul 
out  to  their  rich  dupes:  according  to  the  sums  they  grudged  or  bestowed  upon  them. 

Orpheus  has  also  given  the  name  to  a  n)ecial  literature  called  the  Orpldc,  the  re^l 
origin  of  which,  however,  is  (according  to  Ottf ried  MQller),  like  Orphous's  own  history, 
"unquestionably  the  darkest  point  in  the  entire  hbtory  of  early  Qreek  poetry."  Like 
Olen,  Linus,  Philammon,  Eumolpus,  Mussus,  and  other  legendary  singers  of  prehistoric 
Greece,  Orpheus  is  supposed  to  have  been  "the  pupil  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,"  and  to 
have  first  compoKd  certain  hymns  and  songs  used  in  the  worship  of  a  Dionysius,  dwell- 
ing in  the  infernal  regions,  and  in  the  initiations  into  the  Elcusinian  mysteries.  A  mere 
"abstraction,"  as  it  were,  he  was  called  the  finit  poet  of  the  heroic  age,  and  though  not 
mentioned  before  Ibycus,  Pindar,  Hellanicus,  and  the  Atlicnian  tragedians,  he  was  yet 
placed  anterior  to  boUi  Homer  and  Hesiod.  The  fragments  current  under  his  name  were 
first  collected  at  the  time  of  the  Pisistratide,  clUeny  by  Onomacritus,  and  these  frag- 
ments grew  under  the  hands  of  tlic  Orphic  t^therhood,  aided  by  the  Pythf^^reans,  lo 
a  vast  literature  of  sacred  mythological  songs  sung  at  the  public  games,  chanted  by  the 
priests  at  their  service, worked  out  for  dramatic  and  pantomimic  purposes  by  the  dramat- 
ists, commented  upon,  philosophized  upon,  and  "improved"  by  grammarians,  philoso- 
phers, and  theologians.  Although  authorities  like  Herodotus  and  Aristotle  had  already 
combated  the  supposed  antiquity  of  the  so-called  Orpliic  myths  and  songs  of  their  day, 
yet  the  entire  enormous  Orphic  literature  which  had  grown  out  of  them  retained  its 
"  ancient"  authority,  not  only  with  both  the  Hellenists  and  tlie  church  fathers  of  the  8d 
and  4th  centuries  a,d.  (who,  for  their  individual,  albeit  opporite  purposes,  referred  to  it 
as  the  most  authentic  primitive  source  of  Greek  religion,  from  which  Pythagoras,  Hera- 
cleitu9,  Plato  had  drawn  their  theological  philosophy),  but  down  almost  to  the  last  gen- 
eration, when  it  was  irrefutably  proved  to  be  in  its  main  bulk,  as  far  as  it  has  survived, 
the  ]»oduction  of  those  very  third  and  fourth  centuries  a.d.,  raised  upon  a  few  scantv, 
primitive  snatches.  The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  Orphic  literature  is  its  theogony, 
which  is  based  mainly  on  that  of  Hedod,  with  allegorizing  and  symbolizing  tendencies, 
and  with  a  desire  to  simplify  the  huge  Olympic  population  by  compressing  several  deities 
into  a  single  one.  See  Theogony.  Yet  there  is  one  figure  which  stands  out  here  promi- 
nently— VIZ.,  Zagreus,  the  homed  child  of  Zeus  by  his  own  daughter  Persephone,  who, 
killea  by  the  Titans  at  the  bidding  of  Here,  is  reborn  by  Scmele  as  Dionysius. 

Besides  the  fragments  of  the  Theogony  wliich  have  survived,  imbedcled  chiefly  in  the 
writings  of  the  Neoplatonists,  are  to  be  mentioned  the  Argonautica,  a  poem  of  the  Byzan- 
tine period,  consisting  of  1384  hexameters:  further,  a  collection  of  67  or  88  liturgical 
hymns:  a  work  on  the  virtues  of  stones,  called  I^titioa,  etc  Other  poems  belonging  to 
the  Orphic  cycle,  of  which,  however,  only  names  have  surrived  in  most  instances,  are 
Sacred  Legends,  ascribed  to  Cercopa;  a  poem  on  nature,  called  Phytiea,  probably  by  Bron- 
tinus;  Bacehiea,  supposed  to  be  written  by  Avignota,  the  daughter  of  Pythagoras;  Min- 
vaa,  or  Orpheus's  descent  into  the  Hades;  and  other  poetical  productions  by  Zopyrus, 
Timocles,  Nicias,  Persinus.  Prodicus,  etc.  The  best  edition  of  the  Orphic  fragments  is 
that  of  G.  Herrmann  (Leipzig,  1805).  The  hymns  have  repeatedly  been  translatel  into 
English  T.  Taylor  and  others.  See  Lobeck's  Agtaaphamut  (1^9);  Gerhard,  OrpAmu 
vnddie  OrpMker  {imi);  and  Schuster,      TA^e^vmiis  Oi^iAm^  1869). 

OVmtXMT.   Sec  Absenic. 

OSB,  Hugh,  1717-98;  b.  Scotland;  son  of  Robert  of  Lochwinoch,  Renftewshiie, 
went  to  the  United  States  in  1740.  and  settled  in  June  in  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  where  he 
plied  his  trade  of  gunsmith  and  the  manufacture  of  scythes  ana  other  agricultural  imple- 
ments. He  is  said  to  have  made  the  first  muskets  ever  made  in  this  country,  having  a 
contract  from  the  state,  about  1746,  to  fumisli  900.  During  the  revolutionary  war  he 
made  the  cast-iron  and  brass  cannons  and  cannon  halls  for  the  gorenment.  Ete  InTented 
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Beverai  machines,  among  them  one  to  clean  flax-seed  by  a  new  pTocess,  which  he  sent  to 
Scotland.   He  represented  his  district  in  the  state  senate,  and  bad  a  son,  Col.  Robert 
who  was  a  maker  of  arms  at  Springfield,  Mass. 

OBB,  James  La  whence,  1823-73;  b.  S.  C. ;  educated  at  Ihe  university  of  Virginia, 
and  read  law,  the  practice  of  wliich  he  began  at  Andersoo,  S.  C.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  state  legislature  1844-45,  and  of  congress  1848-59;  and  he  was  elected  speaker  of  the 
S5th  congress.  He  was  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  convention  which  resolTed  on 
Beceasion  in  1860,  and  the  same  year  was  a  commissioner  sent  by  that  state  to  come  to  an 
arrangement  with  the  national  government  in  regard  to  the  federal  property  in  South 
Carolina.  He  was  a  member  of  the  confederate  senate  from  1862  till  the  close  of  the  war, 
when  he  accepted  from  the  U.  3.  government  the  position  of  provisional  governor  of  his 
native  state.  Adhering  henceforth  to  the  republican  party,  he  was  appomted  a  drcolt 
ilfdge  in  1870,  and  minister  to  Russia  in  1873.    He  died  in  St.  Petersburg. 

OBXEBT,  a  machine  constnicted  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  motions  of  the 
planets  round  the  sun,  and  of  the  satellites  round  their  primaries,  which  was  in  high 
repute  during  the  1^  and  beginoiog  of  the  19th  centuries,  tliough  now  regarded  as  a 
mere  toy.  It  was  a  combination  of  the  old  Fianetarium  (q.vA  with  other  machines  which 
showed  the  motions  of  the  earth,  moon,  and  planetary  salellites.  Though  the  construc- 
tion at  a  machine  which  would  exblUt  accurately  the  motions,  distances,  and  magnitudes 
of  the  planets  ia  impossible,  yet  an  orrery  ie  In  some  degree  useful  as  giving  a  general 
not'on  of  the  war  in  which  the  planetuy  motions  are  performed.  As  it  was  a  £tvorite 
machine  at  one  time,  a  description  of  it  may  not  be  uninteresting.  A  number  of  iron 
tubes  equal  in  number  to  the  planets,  and  of  different  dimensions,  are  placed  one  within 
the  other;  their  lengths  being  arranged  so  that  the  innermost  tube  projects  at  both  ends 
beyond  the  one  next  to  it,  that  one  similarly  projects  beyond  the  third,  and  so  on.  At 
one  end  of  each  tube  a  rod  is  fixed  at  right  angles,  and  a  ball  or  lamp  attached  to  its  end; 
the  lengths  of  the  rods  being  oroportiiMau  (or  a',  least  supposed  to  be  so)  to  the  ladil  ox 
the  planetary  orbits.  The  other  ends  of  the  tubes  form  the  axes  of  toothed  wheels,  which 
are  connected  either  directly,  or  by  means  of  combinations  of  toothed  wheels,  with  a 
winch.  The  several  combinations  of  wheels  are  so  adjusted  that  the  velocity  of  revolu- 
tion of  the  rods  is  proportional  to  the  times  of  revolution  of  the  planets.  On  turning  the 
winch  the  whole  appar^us  is  set  in  motion,  and  the  balls  or  lamps  (representing  the 
planets)  revolve  round  the  center,  which  ia  a  fixed  lamp  (representing  the  sanj,  at  differ- 
ent distances,  and  with  varying  velocities.  There  are  many  nice  arrangements,  such  as 
for  producing  elliptic  motion,  but  tt^ese  need  not  be  described.  ''^ ' 

OBBXRT,  Eabls  of.   See  Boy^:-  •  • 

OBBIS  BOOT  (probably  a  coimption  of  Iria  root),  the  rootstock  (rhizom)  of  certtdn 
spedes  of  /rir  (q.v.).  natives  of  the  a.  of  Europe,  beltmging  to  the  division  of  the  genus 
having  bearded  flowers,  sword-shaped  leaves,  and  scapes  taller  than  the  leaves;  viz., 
/.  Florentim,  a  species  with  white  floweiB;  7.  patUda,  which  has  pale  flowers;  and 
/.  Oermaniea,  which  has  deep  purple  flowers.  The  flowers  of  all  these  species  are  fra- 
grant. /.  Qermanica  extends  further  north  than  the  other  species,  and  its  root  is  some- 
times said  to  be  more  acrid.  Orris  root  was  formerly  used  in  many  medicinal  preparations 
as  a  stimulant,  but  is  now  almost  entirely  disused.  It  is  sometime  chewed  to  sweeten 
an  offensive  breath.  Its  chief  use  is  in  perfumery.  It  has  a  pleasant  smell  of  violets, 
which  U  aoquirea  in  drying.  Hair  and  tooth  powders,  and  oils,  ate  often  scented  with 
it.  A  tiwAure  of  It  is  also  used  as  a  scent,  and  is  often  sold  as  oMnes  ef  vkiOM. 
OBUTt  AxpRBD  OTTTLumra  Oabribl.  Comte  d'.  See  D'OitSAT. 
OBCVX,  an  Ttollan  family  holding  a  conspicuous  position  among  the  nobility  of 
Italy  from  the  13th  c.  to  tiie  present  time.  The  first  of  note  was  Giordano,  a  soldier,  who 
was  made  cardinal  in  1145  and  sent  as  papal  legate  to  Germany;  wldle  Matteo,  his 
nephew,  was  prefect  at  Rome.  Later,  the  senators  Orso  and  Hatteo,  called  thejgreat, 
and  Pope  Celestine  III.  were  members  of  the  family .  In  1377  Giovanni,  son  of  Matteo, 
became  pope  as  Nicholas  III.,  and  by  his  influence  the  rank  and  fortunes  of  the  Orsini 
were  grntly  increased.   They  became  rivals  of  the  Colonnas,  and  in  the  contests  of  the 


lake  Bracdano.  Pope  Alexander  VI.  hated  both  the  Orsiai  and  Colonna,  and  by  his 
order  In  1505  Francis  Orrini,  duke  of  Gravina,  and  Paolo  Orsini  were  seized  and 
strangled  at  Sinegt^^lia  by  Cesare  Bor§^,  while  the  cardinal  was  poisoned  at  Rome.  The 
branches  of  the  family  have  died  out  with  the  exception  of  the  Neapolitan  Orsini- 
Oravina  branch.  The  old  Orsini  palace  at  Naples  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
theater  of  Marcelius;  and  that  belonging  to  the  modem  family  at  Naples  is  one  of  the 
flnest  buildiiun  in  the  city.  Pope  B«iedict  III.,  1734,  was  a  member  of  this  branch  of 
the  family.  Prince  Domenico  Cn^l,  duke  of  Gravina,  179(^1674,  was  Iieut.gea,  senator 
of  Rome,  and  aerirtant-priooe  of  the  h(^  see.  His  son,  Filippo,  dulu  tit  Roco^orsa,  is 
the  present  representatiTe  of  the  famify. 

OBim,  Felicb,  an  Italian  revoluUonist,  who  is  destined  to  be  remembered  for  hia 
atrocious  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Frendi  emperor.  Napoleon  III.,  was  b.  at  Meldola, 
in  the  states  of  the  church.  In  1810.  The  son  of  a  conspirator,  Orsini  at  an  eariy  ugn 
was  iDilloted  into  secret  societies,  and  before  he  had  mched  his  twentietii  year  he  was 
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thrown  iDto  prison,  and  condemned  to  the  gaUeya  for  life.  The  unnestjr  of  Pius  IX 
(1846)  restored  bim  to  liberty,  but  he  was  soon  after  again  imprisoned  ^or  participatioa 
in  political  plots.  When  the  revolution  of  1848  broke  out  OrsiQl  was  elecied  as  a  deputy 
to  the  Soman  constituent  assembly.  He  was  invested  witli  ezlruordinary  powers,  and 
sent  to  Ancona  and  Ascoli  to  suppress  brigandtwe.  He  signalized  liimself  by  the  Tiolmce 
with  which  he  executed  his  commission.  He  also  took  part  in  the  defense  of  Rome  and 
Venice;  agitated  in  Genoa  and  the  ducby  of  Hodena;  and  in  1858  was  shipped  for  Eng- 
land by  the  Sardinian  goTemment,  where  he  fonocd  close  relations  with  Mazzini.  Fur- 
nished with  money  by  the  leaders  of  the  rerolutionaiy  party,  he  appeared  at  Puma  In 
1854,  and  afterwards  at  Milan,  Trieste,  Vienna,  ereiyvbere  agitating  In  the  Intovstof 
insurrection;  until  at  last  be  was  arrested  and  confined  in  the  fortress  of  Mantua.  In 
1866  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape,  and  found  refuge  in  Eneland,  where  he  sup- 

?ortcd  himself  by  piiblic  lecturing,  and  wrote  a  book  entitled  Tlu  Au$Man  Dvngeoru  m 
taiy  (Lond.  1866).  Towards  the  end  of  18S7  he  repaired  to  Paris,  with  the  intenUon  9t 
«BsasBmating  Louis  Napoleon,  wliom  he  reckoned  the  great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
revolution  in  Italy.  His  associates  in  this  diabolical  design  were  persons  namM  Pieri, 
Rubio,  and  Oomez.  Providing  themselves  with  bombs,  they  took  up  their  station  in  a 
house  close  by  the  opem,  and  on  the  evening  of  Jan.  14,  1858,  just  as  the  carriage  con- 
taining the  emperor  and  emnress  was  drawing  up,  they  threw  three  of  the  deadlylnissUes 
under  the  carriage.  An  explosion  took  place,  and  several  people  were  wounded,  one  or 
two  mortally,  but  their  majesties  remained  unhurt.  The  assassins  were  arrested,  tried, 
and  sentenced;  Oraim,  Pieri.  and  Rubio  to  capital  punisliment,  Gomez  to  hard  laborfor 
life.  Rubio'e  life  was  spared  at  the  intercession  of  the  empress,  but  Pieri  and  Oruni 
were  Ijeheaded  on  March  18. 

0B80TA,  the  name  of  two  towns  at  the  iron  gate  of  the  Danidw  (q.  v.).  Old  Orsota, 
s  Hungarian  plaee^  is  m  an  Island,  and  is  a  station  for  the  Danube  steamm.  Fop. 
comm.  1200. 

OBTELEm,  OR  OBTEIi,  or  OEBTEL,  Abrahau,  1S37-98 ;  Ik  and  d.  Antwerp ;  of  almost 
equal  rank  with  Mercator  n  geographer.  He  was  the  author  of  the  first  modem  atlas, 
jMofrum  OrW*  Terranim,  1970,  wbicli,  notwithstanding  its  many  defects,  is  a  noble  nnd 
ironderfnl  work.  His  other  productions  were :  Sj/Tumj/mia  Otogra^iea,  a  critical  esti- 
mate  of  ancient  geography  :  Theaaurut  Oeograpkieut,  Itinfrarivm  ptr  NmtMUat  Oatlitt 
Betffim  Part^.  and  Deorum  Dearumgue  O^pita  I^ip  11.  recognlaed  bis  merits,  and 
appointed  him  royal  cosmographer,  1S7& 

OKTX,  OoDLOTB  Stonkr,  b.  Penu.,  1817;  a  graduate  of  Peuii^lvanla college,  Gettyit- 
burg;  Btodiad  law,  and  commenced  practice  in  Indiana  in  18S9.  He  represented  hts 
district  in  the  state  senate  for  6  sessions,  and  was  elected  president  of  tiiat  body  for  one 
year.  In  the  war  of  the  secession  he  was  capt.  of  a  company  on  board  the  ram 
Momar  in  an  engagement  on  the  Ohio  river  in  1882.  In  1888  he  was  elected  member  of 
congress  from  Indhuoa,  serving  13  years,  and  resigned  hia  seat  to  accept  the  mis8i<m  to 
Austria.  On  TAblj  24,  1870,  he  resigned  his  poaiUon  abroad,  and  in  August  of  the  same 
year  declined  the  nomlni^<Hi  for  governor  of  Indiana.  He  d.  188S. 

OBTHAOOSI80U8,  a  genua  of  plectognathous  fishes.   See  %us  Fish. 

OBTHO'CSBAS  (Or.  straiglit  horn),  an  extensive  genus  of  cephalopodous  moUusra, 
found  in  the  Palnozoic  rocks  from  the  lower  Silurian  to  the  Trias.  It  u  neariy  allied  to 
the  nautilus,  and  is,  indeed,  in  its  simplest  forms,  nothing  more  than  an  unrolled  and 
Btrairiitened  nautilus,  llie  shell  is  straight,  the  si|)buncle  central,  and  the  body  chamber 
amm,  The  members  of  the  genus  are  the  most  widely  distributed,  and  the  most  abun- 
dant of  any  of  the  Paleeozoic  fossils.  Nearly  200  species  have  been  described,  but  a  con- 
•iderable  number  of  these  have  been  separated  into  sub-genera,  characterized  chieSy  by 
Uie  form  and  size  of  the  siphuncle.   See  lllus.,  Silurian  and  Devonian  Fossils,  voL 


0BTH0I>0XT(Or.  orOua,  right,  and  dota,  an  opinion),  a  name  ^ven  by  theolo^ansto 
religiouB  opinions  in  agreement  with  Scripture,  or  ratiier  with  the  view  of  Scripture 
entertained  either  by  the  church  in  general,  or  by  the  established  churtdi  of  any  p8rtia^ 
lar  nation.   Its  antftheatB  Is  Hetehodoxt  (Or.  hetena,  another,  meaning  "wrong,  and 

doica,  opinion). 

OBTHOOEFT  (Or.  correctness  or  propriety  of  speech),  a  branch  of  grammar  that  treata 
of  llie  right  pronunciation  of  the  words  of  a  language. 

OBTEO&BAPHT  (Gr.  correct  writing),  a  branch  of  grammar  that  treats  of  the  ele- 
mentary sounds  of  a  language,  the  signs  or  letters  by  which  thev  are  represented  in 
writing,  and  the  combinatwns  of  these  Mgns  to  represent  words ;  It  also  Indudes  the  right 
dividing  of  w<»ds  into  syllables  (as  when  a  word  has  to  he  divided  at  the  end  of  a  Hue), 
and  punctuation.  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  orthography  is  synonymous  with  the  art 
of  correct  spelling.  No  psrt  of  grammar  Is  less  satisfactory  than  this.  All  alphabets 
were  finnn  uie  first  both  defective  and  redundant,  and  therefore  inadequate  to  represent 
exactly  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  languages  to  which  they  were  applied  (see  Alpha- 
bet, Lbttbrb,  and^bticulate  Sounds).  The  first  attempts,  then,  at  writins  any  lan- 
guage must  have  exhibited  great  diversity  of  speUing.  Wlterever  an  extcauive literature 
fias  sinnung  up  among  a  people,  and  language  been  nuule  a  stndy  of  itself,  there  a  greatei 
«ir  leas  unubrmily  of  qp^ing  has.  Igr  tacit  convention  or  otiierwise.  become  ealudlshud 
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for  a  time.  Sucb  was  the  case  wttb  Latto  Id  the  time  of  the  Cftsan,  with  btg^  Gennan 
aboat  the  12Ui  and  18tb  centuries,  and  with  English  (Anglo-Saxon)  In  and  for  some  time 
after  the  dajs  of  Alfred.  But  although  language,  as  depicted  to  the  eye,  may  be  fixed 
for  a  time,  the  epokea  tongue,  being  a  living  organism,  cannot  be  thus  p^fled.  A 
written  lltemtuxe  11117  modify,  and  Gi  aeme  aegtee  retard,  but  cannot  altocetiker  arreet 
ttmt  incessaot  diaoge  and  eTOlation  to  which  all  spokini  tongues  are  subject.  The 
breaking  up  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  In  its  transition  Into  modem  English  brought  necessft 
rily  a  period  of  orthographic  6baoe,  Never  was  the  lawlessness  greater  than  during  one 
of  the  brightest  p^ods  of  the  literature,  namely,  the  Elizabethan  period.  Then,  ana  for 
a  long  time  after,  all  perception  of  the  real  powers  of  the  letters  seems  to  have  been  lost, 
and  nothing  but  caprice  ruled.  Not  only  were  words  spelled  differently  by  different 
peiGons,  but  even  among  the  best-educated  classes  the  same  person  would  speh  the  same 
word  {eren  bis  or  her  own  name)  half-a-dozen  ways  in  the  same  page.  Among  the 
clasric  writers  of  the  Qtwen  Anne  period,  some  degree  of  uniformity  began  to  establish 
itself,  and  this  was  afterwards  further  confirmed  and  fixed  by  the  publication  of  John; 
son's  Dictionary,  since  which  time  the  alterations  have  been  comparatively  trifling.' 
The  modern  spelling  thus  established  canformed  itself  onlv  partially  to  the  changes  the 
spoken  language  had  undergone.  Of  the  letters  that  had  become  silent  through  the 
wearing  away  and  collapse  of  the  spoken  words,  some  were  omitted  and  others  retained, 
with  little  attention  to  consistency,  or  to  any  principle  now  discernible.  Hence,  in  the 
English  laaguage  as  now  written  and  apokent  there  Is  in  general  so  imperfect  a  com- 
q>ondence  between  the  sound  of  a  word  and  the  soaads  of  the  several  letters  that  ara 
written  to  represent  it,  that  the  spelling  of  each  individual  word  has.  In  a  manner,  to  be 
learned  by  itself.  By  00  possible  rules  can  a  learner  be  taught  when  he  sees  the  groups 
of  letters  n-o-u,  pJ^u^h,  to  make  out  the  sounds  or  spoken  words  that  these 

groups  actually  represent;  or,  conversely,  when  he  hears  the  words  spoken,  to  find  out 
what  letters  they  are  to  be  represented  by.  This  circumstance  presents  great  difficulty 
to  foreigners  in  the  acQuisition  of  English;  which,  in  other  respects,  is  one  of  the  sim- 
plest and  most  easily  learned  languages  in  the  world.  The  ortliography  of  English  is 
tmly  to  be  acquired  07  observation  and  practice.   See  Phonetic  WRrrino. 

ttKTn>9RAFHT,  FiODRBS  OF,  are  derivations  from  the  ordinarily  accepted  npelUag  of 
words.  They  ave  three  in  number ;  archaism,  crasis,  and  mimesis.  Archaiam  connats 
In  spelling  wrads  according  to  a  usage  which  is  ancient  or  obsolete,  as  if  one  should 
writ«.  "  The  gr^  Kyng  hatke  fifty  fair  damyt^t  aUe  maydenet,"  So  Vergil  has  otli  tot 
iUS,  Horace  du^wn  for  bellum.  Orctms  (Gk.,  a  mixing)  In  Greek  grammar  denoted  the 
mixing  of  two  words  by  the  coalescence  of  their  final  and  Initial  vowels,  into  one  long 
syllable.  Thus'  ta  aula  becomes  taitta.  The  occurrence  of  crasis  is  Indicated  by  the 
earonia  Q  placed  over  the  vowel  or  diphthong  of  the  resulting  long  syllable.  In  Latin 
grammar,  the  term  crasis  was  applied  to  the  union  of  any  two  vowels  into  a  long  vowel 
or  diphthong,  and  so  became  synonymous  with  contraction.  Examples  of  crasis  in  Latin 
are  eogo  (=  coago),  niH=  Dibit),  eort  (=  cohois). 

Mimeiit  (Gk.,  imitatioD)  consists  in  the  representation  of  the  Improper  proDundatlon 
of  words  by  means  of  false  spelling.  Himesis  is  common  In  works  which  profess  to  rep- 
resent the  speech  of  the  UHteiate,  or  whose  characten  use  dialectical  forms,  orwhlch rep- 
resent negro  speech. 

(ffiTEOPADICS,  Belatlng  to  the  science  of  correcting  deformity  in  children. 

OBTHOP'TEBA  (Or.  straight-winged),  an  order  of  mandibulate  insects.  In  many- 
respects  resembling  the  coleoi^sra  (q.v.),  but  having  the  wing-covers  softer  and  generally 
leathery  and  flexible.  The  wing-covers  also  often  overlap  on  the  back  when  at  rest,  or 
meet  at  an  angle,  like  the  roof  d:  a  house.  Tim  wings  are  broader  than  the  wing-covers, 
and  fold  in  a  fan-like  manner.  A  few  ^Kcles  are  wingless.  The  body  is  generally 
elongaled.  The  antennie  are  almost  always  filiform  and  many- jointed.  The  eyes  are 
usually  very  large,  and  there  are  also  in  most  s[>ecie3  two  or  three  stenuniridc  eyes.  The 
mouth  much  resembles  that  of  the  coleoptem,  but  the  maxillee  are  terminated  by  a 
horny  denticulated  piece,  and  covered  by  a  galea;  and  the  interior  of  the  mouth  exhibits  a 
distinct  fleshy  piece,  which  some  regardas  a  kind  of  tongue.  The  orthoptera  undergo  only 
a  semi-complete  metamorphosis,  the  larva  and  pupa  much  resembling  the  perfect  insect 
except  in  the  want  of  wings;  which,  however,  begiu  to  bo  developed  in  the  pupa.  The 
earwig  family  diffen  so  much  from  the  other  orthoptera  as  to  have  bean  constitiUed  by  some 
MtMnolQgists  into  a  distinct  order.  DeeEABWia. 

OB'TOLAV,  Emierixa  hortviana,  a  roectes  of  bunttng  (q.v.),  much  resembling  the 
vellow-hammer,  and  not  quite  equal  to  it  in  uze.  The  adult  male  has  the  back  reddish- 
brawn,  the  wings  dusky  black  and  rufous  brown;  the  tail  dusky  black,  some  of  the 
outer  tail-feath«8  wittt  a  patoh  of  whlto  on  the  broad  inner  web;  the  chin,  tliroat,  «id 
upper  part  of  the  breast  yellowish-green ;  the  other  under  parts  reddish  buff-color.  The 
plumage  of  the  female  is  of  less  vivid  hues.  The  ortolau  occurs  in  ^reat  flocks  In  the  south 
of  Surope  and  north  of  Africa.  Even  in  the  south  of  Europe  it  is  a  summer  bird  of 
passage,  but  its  migrations  extend  as  far  north  as  Lapland,  although  in  BriUUn  it  is  a 
very  rare  bird,  and  only  of  accidental  occurrence.  It  has  no  song,  but  merely  a  monot- 
onous chiniing  note.  It  frequents  budiy  places,  but  often  makes  its  nest  on  me  ground 
in  oom-Aeids,  particularly  wiiere  the  soil  is  sandy.  No  bird  is  so  highly  esteem^  by 
e^etues,  and  vast  numbers  are  used  for  the  table.  It  is  taken  chiefly  oy  n^ 
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OBTOT.  Jambs,  1880-77,  h.  N.  T.,  graduated  at  WiUlams  college,  1856,  and  then 
studied  theology  at  tbe  Aadover  aeminary.  In  1860  he  returned  from  an  extended  trip 
through  Burope  and  Palestine,  and  was  ordained  a  Congre^tional  minister.  He  became 
professw  of  natural  sciences  in  Rocbester  university  in  1866,  and  in  the  next  year  took 
cfaai^  of  a  scientific  expedition  across  South  America  which  found  many  fossils  and 
Bi)ecimens  of  value  in  the  Amazon  valley,  and  in  1878  made  a  second  expedition  to 
Eima  and  lake  Titicaca.  From  1869  to  the  time  of  his  death  Prof.  Orton  was  professor 
of  natural  history  in  Vassar  college.  He  published  The  Mwr's  Chade  and  MetaUurgigft 
Directory  {\94S);  The  ProteHridiut  and  P&et  (1863);  Andet  and  the  Atruuon  (1870);  ttw*. 
paratim  ZoStogjf  (187S.) 

OKTOlf  A,  a  town  of  e.  Italy,  on  the  Adriatic,  In  the  province  of  Chlett,  12  m.  e.  by  s. 
of  the  town  of  that  name.  It  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  and  contains  a  cathedral  and  other 
religious  edifices.  Its  port  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  vessels  are  now  obliged  to  anchor 
about  a  mile  from  the  town  in  unsheltered  roads,  where,  however,  the  water  is  deep  and 
the  bottom  good.  Wine  is  extensively  grown,  and  has  a  local  reputation  aa  the  best  In 
this  part  of  Italy.    Pop.  7,000. 

OKTT'OLL   See  DsLOS. 

fVRX.  See  ViBOiiOAsr  Qcail. 

(ntlT'SO,  a  department  fn  w.  Bolivia  adjoining  Pun,  between  the  e.  and  w.  ranges  of 
the  Andes,  watered  by  the  Deaaguadero  river;  21,881  sq.  m.;  pop.  '08,  189,840.  The 
£urf  ace  is  undulating,  consiBting  mostly  of  a  great  plain  called  the  valley  of  the  Desagua- 
dero.  The  soil  is  fertile;  the  princiiKu  productloos  are  quinine  and  potatoes.  Vine- 
yards flourish  in  the  valleys,  producmg  a  good  quality  of  wine.  Cattle,  sheep,  llamas, 
alpacas,  vfcufiaa,  etc,  are  numerous.  Then  are  rich  mines  of  tin  and  salt;  and  gfAd 
e^ts  in  some  parts.  Large  quantities  of  silver  are  found,  especially  in  the  mines  of 
Pop6,  Cerro  de  Oruro,  and  £1  Turco.  The  climate  Is  even,  though  great  storms  occur  la 
the  wet  season.  The  Deaaguadero,  which  rises  in  laks  TiticBca.  empties  into  lake 
Aullagas,  wiiich  is  without  outlet. 

OBU'BO,  or.  In  tbe  complete  form  of  the  name,  San  Fdipe  de  Aeturia  de  Oruro,  a 
town  of  Bolivia,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Oruro.  It  is  situated  about  9  m, 
e.  from  Desaguadero,  and  83  m.  n.  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  salt  lake  of 
Desaguadero,  on  an  afiiuent  of  the  river  of  the  same  name  which  falls  into  that  lake.  It 
is  1?,117  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  tbe  base  of  a  very  high  mountain;  but  on  the 
oilier  side  of  the  town  Is  a  large  plain,  often  covered  with  saline  efflorescences.  Tie 
soil  of  the  whole  department  is  saline,  and  far  from  being  fertile,  but  Its  mineral  wealth, 
is  great  Gold,  silver,  copper,  tin.  Iron,  lead,  and  antimony  are  among  its  products. 
Oruro  was  founded  in  1690,  in  consequence  oL  the  discovery  of  silver  mines,  which 
proved  more  productive  tlian  any  in  Bolivia,  except  those  of  Potosl.  It  soon  became  a 
w^thy  and  flouriFhing  city  with  70,000  inhabitants;  but  in  coDscquence  of  the  dimin- 
ished productiveness  of  its  mines,  and  of  the  anarchy  prevailing  in  tlie  countrv  after  the 
revolution,  its  population  declined,  and  is  now  only  8500.  It  has  recently  Been  made 
the  seat  of  the  Bolivian  government,  and  the  place  of  meeting  of  congress. 

OBTIBI'O,  a  city  in  tbe  province  of  Umbrla  (I^rugia).  whidi  was  included  in  the 
former  Papal  States,  but  now  foruu  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Ataly,  stands  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  F^lia,  26  m.  n.  of  Vlterbo,  and  00  m.  n.n.w.  of  Borne.  It  occupies  a 
strong  position  on  a  steep  hill,  U  well  built,  and  is  surrounded  with  walls.  It  has  been 
the  seat  of  a  bishop  since  509  a.d.  The  cathedral,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Italian 
Gothic,  and  one  of  the  most  richly-decorated  edifices  In  Italy,  Is  built  of  black  and  white 
marble,  was  begun  in  1280,  and  completed  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  The 
fa;ade  Ib  unsurpassed  in  richness  of  material,  and  In  the  beauty  of  Its  mosaics,  sculp- 
tures, and  elaborate  ornamentation.  The  interior  Is  also  magnificently  decorated  with 
sculptures  and  paintings.  The  other  chief  buildings  are  St.  Patrick's  Well,  and 
several  palaces.  Pop.  7900,  who  trade  In  com,  cattle,  and  silk,  and  a  delicate  whlt^ 
wine,  which  U  highly  esteemed  at  Rome. 

Orvieto,  called  m  tbe  time  of  the  Longobards  Vrie  Vetve—ct  which  its  present  name 
is  a  corniptioQ^has  been  the  place  of  residence  and  retreat  in  tnrbuleot  Umee  of 
upwards  of  80  popes.  The  city  is  evidently  of  Etruscan  origin,  but  of  its  early  history 
nothing  is  known. 


WfCTXBOP'IDX.  See  Aabd-Yase. 
O'BTX,  the  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a  species  oS  antelope,  a  native  of  the  n.  of 
Africa.  It  is  often  represented  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  and  as  these  representations 
are  most  always  in  profile,  it  is  generally  made  to  appear  as  having  only  one  horn,  thus 
probably  contributing  to  the  fame  of  the  unicorn;  and  Indeed,  all  the  older  figures  of 
the  unicorn  exhibit  a  considerable  resemblance  to  this  Bind  of  antelope.  The  name 
AntHope  oryx  was  ^ven  bv  Pallas  to  the  Oems-boc  (q.v.),  an  antelope  certainly  much 
resembling  the  oryx,  but  found  only  in  South  Africa;  and  it  is  now  generally  believed 
that  the  true  onrx  of  the  aoclents  is  a  species  also  known  as  the  Aloazbl  {AtUOofe 
Qazdia  or  Oryx  MRMrfti«X  common  in  the  n.  of  AfiictL 
OBTZA.  SeeRiCB. 
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OtA'CA,  or  Ozftka,  a  city  of  Japan,  in  n.  lat.  85"  6',  abont  20  m.  from  Ita  seaport  of 
Hiogo,  is  situated  on  a  large  river  on  the  s-e.  coast  of  the  main  Island,  la  the  most  central 
■ad  popokms  part  of  the  empire,  and  suirotmded  by  the  great  tea  districts.  ■  Osaca  Is 
one  of  the  three  imperial  cities  of  Japan,  and  is  a  great  center  of  trade;  especially  since 
1863,  when  it  became  possible  for  foreigners  to  settle.  The  town,  clean  and  regularly 
bailt,  Is  intersected  by  numeroos  streams,  spanned  by  hundreds  of  wooden  and  iron 
bridees.  The  chief  public  building  is  Its  castle,  built  in  1583.  Some  of  the  otber  public 
buildings  are  Imposing  structures,  such  as  the  municipal  hall  and  the  new  mint.  The  latter 
is  equipped  with  the  finest  obtainable  apparatus;  and  of  late  much  fore^  machinery 
has  oeen  introduced  into  Osaca,  to  the  gr«it  advancement  of  its  manofat^res.  Baides 
very  nnmeroos  Buddhist  and  other  temples,  there  are  in  Osaca  two  Christian  churches, 
a  gorerament  coll^,  an  academy,  and  public  schools.  The  town  is  connected  by  rail- 
way with  Hi(^  and  Kioto  (see  Miako),  27  m.  further  inland.   Pop.  '90,  473,&00. 

OS&OE,  a  CO.  In  e.  Kansas,  drained  by  the  Osage,  and  by  Salt  and  Dragoon  creeks; 
on  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F^,  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  railroads;  720  sq.  m.; 
pop.  '90,  26,0^,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  rolling,  most  of  It  prairie, 
and  the  rest  covered  with  forests.  The  soil  Is  fertile  and  produces  good  crops  of  com, 
oats,  wheat,  liay,  and  pototoes.  Many  cattle  are  raised.  Bituminous  coal  abounds  in 
OMue  parts.   Co.  seat,  Lyndon. 

08AOE,  a  CO.  in  e.  central  Missouri,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Missouri  river,  on  the 
a.  w.  by  the  Oubik  river ,  drained  by  the  Oasoonade ;  on  the  M^soitfi  Facifio  lailroad  ; 
686  aq.m.;  pop.  'w,  18,080,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surfaoe  b  dlversifled  and 
billy,  ttod  the  scni  nuMtly  fertilei  The  principal  productions  are  com,  oet^  wheat, 
totacoo,  and  hay.  Co.  Beat,  Unn. 

OSASE  OBAVSE,  Madwra  auranHaea,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  JlfonieiP,  a  native 
tA  North  America.  It  atttdos  a  hei^t  rarying,  according  to  soil  and  8ituati<m.  from 
SO  to  00  feet  It  is  of  the  same  eenus  with  Fusuc  (q.v.),  and  Its  wood,  which  is  bright 
yellow,  might  probably  be  used  for  dyeing.  The  wood  Is  fine-grained  and  very  elastic, 
and  is  much  used  bv  the  North  American  Indians  for  making  bowa  The  osage  orange 
has  been  successfully  osed  in  many  places  as  a  hedge  plant.  Its  fruit  is  about  the 
dze  of  a  large  orange,  has  a  tuberctUaled  surface  of  a  golden  color,  and  is  filled  inter- 
nally with  radiating  somewhat  woody  fibers,  and  with  a  yellow  milky  juice,  the  odor  of 
irtiwh  1b  generally  dlBliked,  so  that  the  f  rait,  althou^  not  unwholesome,  is  seldom  eaten. 

0IA6K  SnrXS)  rises  in  Wabaunsee  co..  Kansas,  flows  e.  and  then  s.e.  into  Missouri, 
passes  through  Bates,  St.  Clair,  Benton,  Camden,  and  Miller  counties,  and  after  a  course 
of  atwnt  000  m.,  empties  into  the  Missouri  river  9  m.  s.  of  Jefferson.  That  part  of  it 
which  interaects  Kansas  and  w.  Missouri  is  often  called  the  Marait  des  Cygnet.  It  is 
navigable  for  the  lower  200  m.  of  ita  course. 

0IAGS8,  a  tribe  of  Dakota  Indians,  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  of  the  eight 
tribes  of  Boutheni  Bioux,  who  in  1678  were  found  by  Marquette  on  lands  watered  by 
the  Missouri  and  Its  tributaries.  They  were  confederates  of  the  Illinois,  but  were  forced 
lo  abandon  their  settlement  in  1700,  and  settled  in  Arkansas.  They  fou^t  with  the 
French  uainst  the  Foxes  at  Detroit  in  1713,  and  the  visit  of  some  of  Ibeir  chiefs  soon 
afterwaiwto  France  augmented  their  friendship,  whereupon  they  became  allies  of  the 
French  agunst  the  Chickasaws.  and  against  the  English  in  their  last  battles.  About 
1800  they  were  at  war  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  but  peace  was  established  in  1804.  At 
this  time  most  of  the  Great  Osages  were  living  in  the  region  of  the  Arkansas,  their  chief 
being  Big  Track,  and  the  Little  Osages  had  left  the  Missouri  and  settled  on  the  Great 
Onge  river,  their  total  number  at  ttila  time  being  6.800.  A  treaty  was  made  with  the 
chief  of  the  Big  Oaages  and  the  chiefs  of  tlio  Arkansas,  and  the  Little  Osaees  in  1808,  In 
which  they  ceded  a  part  of  their  land  to  the  United  States.  The  Osages  afterwards  dia* 
wted  the  authority  of  this  treaty,  and  cauned  great  disturbance  by  constant  plundering. 
Their  time  was  spent  in  warring  with  the  neighboring  tribes,  and,  in  an  encounter  with 
ttie  Cbcrokeesin  1817,  Clermont,  chief  of  the  Arkansas  Osages,  was  killed,  and  his  town 
hud  waste  Other  treaties  ceding  lands  were  made  in  181S,  1818,  1823,  and  1835.  A 
mission  which  had  been  established  among  them  by  the  American  Board  was  discon- 
tinued in  1846,  and  a  Jesuit  mission  was  begun  a  year  later,  but  the  attempts  to  intro- 
duce Cfaiistianity  were  futile.  They  have  always  been  a  thieving,  plundering  tribe, 
showing  liule  inclination  for  agricultural  pursuits.  They  were  removed  in  1870  to 
their  reservation,  comprising  1,760,000  acres,  partly  bounded  on  the  s.  and  w.  by  the 
Arkansas  river,  and  w.  of  long.  96°.  It  is  mostly  a  hilly  country,  with  little  fertile  land. 
About  2,000  acres  are  s^  to  be  nnder  cultivation.  A  school  bos  been  established  among 
pif»H_      they  are  not  desirous  of  education.   They  now  number,  1800,  1509. 

O0BQBV,  SHKRA.RD,  1822-75 ;  b.  England :  entered  the  British  navy  In  1837,  and 
soon  rose  to  a  captaincy.  He  commanded  the  Pioneer,  which  was  sent  In  search  of  sir 
John  FrankliD.  and  took  part  in  the  Crimean  war.  He  did  efficient  work  in  the  Chinese 
waters,  having  been  placed  in  command  of  a  squadron  by  the  emperor  of  China  In  1862, 
to  suppress  piracy.  He  returned  to  England  in  1864,  aud  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  armor-plated  Bogal  Sovereign,  in  order  to  test  the  turrets  which  bad  been  constructed 
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onaDewprlncipIebyCaptCole.  In  iSTSbtbteaoierear^daiiral.  He  Itu  written  aome 
i&teresUDg^booka  entitled,  Strajf  Lmm»  fivm  an  Arette  Journal;  A  Oruiag  in  jMoanm 
Waim:  I7t»  Career,  M  Vt^iiff^,  <^  ^^Sir  John  liwMin;  The  Pout  and  ^Oiin 
efBrmih  BdoHom  in  OMaa;  and  Japanete  ^i^vffmeni$. 

OSBGBn,  a  CO.  In  n.  Kansaa,  drained  by  Wolf  and  Salt  creeks,  and  the  Nortb 
and  Sontti  forks  of  Ae  Solomon  ilTor ;  900  sq.m.  ■  pop.  '90. 13,088  inda.  of  Ameiioan 
Urth.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  mootly  praiii^  and  the  soil  ia  fertile.  Llmeitone 
abounds.   Ca  sea^  (Mbome. 

OBBOSHE,  or  St.  "Bsjx^s  Bbxm*  are  a  series  of  strata  of  the  middle  eocene  period, 
occurring  in  the  isle  of  Wi^t.  Th^  have  been  divided  into  two  groups:  1.  The  St. 
Helen's  sands,  com,Ljtiag  of  layers  of  white,  green,  and  yellow  sands,  interstraUfled 
with  blue,  wlilte,  and  yellowish  clays  and  marls,  with  a  meoimuni  thickness  of  60  feet; 
and,  3,  the  Nettlestooe  grits,  composed  of  yellow  limestone  and  marl,  and  a  shelly  free- 
stone, which  Is  much  used  for  building,  having  a  maximum  thickness  of  30  feet.  The 
fossils  of  the  Osborne  beds  are  species  of  paludiaa  and  cypri^  and  the  spirally  sculp- 
tured spore-cases  of  chara.  The  group  Is  of  fresh  and  bnckiah  water  origin,  and  w 
Tery  variable  in  mineral  character  and  thickness. 

OBBOBNE,  Lord  Bydnbt  Godolphin,  b.  England,  1808;  third  son  of  the  first  lord 
Qodolphin.  Ho  was  educated  at  Oxford;  was  for  a  numl>er  of  years  rector  of  Stoke 
Pogis,  and  rector  of  Durweston  1841-75.  He  has  published  Oleaninffs  in  the  Wut  cf 
Iraand{\9SS);  Lady  Eva:  I&r  Laet  Datf$  (1651);  Scutari  and  it$  Hogpitala  (mS);  HitUe 
t»  Charitable,  and  HiTUefor  the  AmdionUion  of  the  Moral  Ckmd&ionefa  VUlafffi  (18S6); 
Letters  on  the  Education  of  Young  ChUdren  (1^06);  and  numerous  pamphlets  on  the 
means  of  improving  the  homes  of  the  laboring  classes.   D.  1889. 

OSBOBJTE,  Thohas  O..  b.  Ohio,  1882  ;  a  graduate  of  Ohio  university,  Athens,  Ohio, 
class  of  1864 ;  went  to  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  b«r,  and  in 
1868  commenced  practice  in  Chicago.  In  the  war  of  the  secession  he  was  col,  of  the 
89th  Illinois  Tolunteers,  commissioned  in  Dec.,  1861,  and  was  in  action  at  the  battle  of 
Winchester  in  1869.  lu  186S  he  participated  in  the  operations  in  Charleston  harbor, 
commanded  by  Admiral  Dupont,  and  in  Hay.  1864,  went  ap  the  Junes  river  with  Qea 
Butler,  on  the  Dutch  gap  expedition.  At  the  battle  of  Drury's  bluff  he  lost  his  right 
arm.  Be  commanded  tlio  1st  brigade,  Ist  division,  34th  corps,  at  the  close  of  the  siege 
of  Petersburg,  conducted  by  Qen.  Grant,  and,  on  April  3,  1805,  captured  fort  Qregg  by 
a  gallant  charge,  securing  an  important  outpost  of  the  fordfications  raised  around  Peters- 
burg and  Richmond,  cutting  off  the  advance  of  the  confederates  on  the  Lynchburg  road, 
which  was  the  beginning  of  the  capture  of  Lee's  army.  In  acknowwdgment  of  Ibis 
snrviee  be  was  promoted  to  brig.-gen.,  and  was  brevetted  maj.-gen.  After  tbe  war  he 
returned  to  the  practice  of  law  in  Chfowo,  and  was  U>  S.  consul-general  and  minister- 
resident  to  the  ^gentine  Bepublio  In  1874-86. 

080AB  I.,  Joseph.Prancib,  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  was  b.  at  Paris,  July  4, 
1799,  and  was  the  only  issue  of  the  marriage  of  Charies  XIV.  (q.v.),  formerly  marshal 
Bernadotte,  with  DeairSe  Claiy.  the  daughter  of  a  Marseillais  merchant,  and  sister  of 
madame  Joseph  Bonaparte.  After  the  election  of  his  father  as  crown-priuce  of  Sweden, 
Oscar  received  the  title  of  duke  of  Sudermania,  and  was  placed  under  the  tutelage  of 
the  poet  Atterbom,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  Swedish  language.  In  1818  he 
entered  the  university  of  Upeala,  where  his  education  was  completed.  The  effects  of  the 
thorough  training  he  received  were  seen  in  his  remarkable  profldency  in  science,  lltera* 
tnre,  and  especitulr  the  fine  arts.  For  some  time  he  gave  himself  up  almost  entirely  to 
the  study  of  music,  and  composed  various  pieces.  Including  an  opera,  and  several 
\nUtze3,  marches,  etc. ;  ho  is  also  the  author  of  several  songs  and  hymns,  some  of  which 
are  still  popular.  He  also  published  memoirs  on  education  and  penal  establishments. 
What  is  of  more  consequence,  he  became  thoroughly  Imbued  with  the  national  senti- 
ments, and  after  his  admission  to  a  share  In  the  sidminlstration,  opposed,  though  with 
becoming  filial  respect,  tbe  pro-Ru^n  policy  of  his  father.  This  course  of  conduct 
rendered  him  Immensely  popular,  and  on  March  8, 1844,  Ills  accession  to  tbe  throne 
was  hailed  with  rapture  by  the  great  majority  of  his  subjects.  Hisrule  was  distinguished 
for  its  liberality  and  justice ;  and  many  liberal  measures,  such  as  those  for  the  removal 
of  Jewish  disabilities,  freedom  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  parliamentary 
reform  (the  last-mentioned  being  vigorously  opposed  by  the  nobilitjf),  were  laid  before 
the  rikMag^y  his  orders.  He  introduced  these  changes  with  caution  and  gentleness, 
and  had  the  gratification  of  seeing,  in  most  cases,  his  prudence  crowned  with  success. 
His  foreign  policy  was  of  an  in&pendent  and  anti-Russian  character,  and  during  the 
Crimean  war  he  joined  CNov.  81,  1856)  the  king  of  Denmark  in  a  declaration  of  armed 
neutrality,  which  gradu^y  assumed  a  more  hostile  attitude  to  Russia,  and  would  hava 
Inevitably  led  to  war,  had  not  the  Paris  treaty  so  rapidly  succeeded.  His  attitude  at 
this  tune  gained  him  general  favor  and  respect  throughout  Europe.  On  July  19,  1828, 
he  married  Josephine  Beauhamais,  the  granddaughter  of  tbe  empress  Josephine,  by 
whom  he  had  five  children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  on  account  of  liia  father's  tailing  health, 
was  appointed  regent,  Sept.  26,  1857,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  Charles  XV.  on 
the  death  of  Oscar,  July  8,  1860.   Charles  XY.  died  Sept.  18, 1872. 
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060AX  n..  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  b.  1829;  married,  In  1867,  princew  Sophia, 
daughter  of  duke  Withelm  of  Nassau,  by  whom  he  has  four  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest, 
Gustaf,  duke  of  Gothland,  was  b.  in  1868.  King  Oscar  held  the  rank  of  lieut.-gen.  tn 
the  army  when  he  ascended  the  tlirone  in  1872,  In  succession  to  his  brother,  Charles  XV. 
He  was  crowned  tn  the  cathedral  at  Drontheim  In  1878.  He  has  followed  the  liberal 
policy  of  his  predecessor,  enlarged  the  liberty  of  the  pregs,  and  made  many  reforms.  In 
1878  he  was  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Fnmkfort  Academy  of  Sciences,  on 
account  of  his  Swedish  transUtion  of  Ooetbe's  Fami.  He  published  fire  Toltimes  of 
writings  and  speeches,  the  last  in  1804. 

OBOEO'LA  (Seminole,  A8-ae-ho4ar\  a  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida, 
United  States,  was  b.  about  1808.  He  was  the  son  of  an  English  trader,  named  Powell, 
and  the  daugliter  of  a  Seminole  chief.  In  1886  the  wife  of  Osceola,  a  chief's  daughter, 
was  claimed  and  seized  as  a  slave  by  the  owner  of  her  mother.  The  outraged  husband 
threatened  revenge,  and  for  hlu  threats  was  imprisoned  six  days  in  irons  by  Gen.  Thomp- 
son. Lying  in  wait,  a  few  days  afterwards  he  killed  the  general  and  four  others.  Thift 
was  the  beginning  of  the  second  Seminole  war.  Laying  an  ambush  soon  after,  he  killed 
Maj.  Dale  and  a  small  detachment  of  soldiers  ;  and,  tsKing  to  the  almost  impenetrable 
Everglades,  with  two  or  three  hundred  followers,  he  fought  for  a  year  with  great  enerary 
and  RKilt  the  superior  numbers  sent  against  him.  lie  was  taken  prisoner  at  last  by  Oe~o. 
Je^up.  while  holding  a  conference  under  a  flag  of  truce,  an  act  of  inexcusable  treach- 
ery, though  represented  as  one  of  retaliation,  and  confined  In  Fort  Moultrie  until  his 
death  in  Jan.,  IjSSS. 

OBOBOLA,  a  00.  in  aoutb*easteTn  Fla.,  formed  1887,  from  parts  of  Oran^  sod  Bre- 
vard, bordeied  on  the  west  by  lakes  Tohopekaliga  and  Eiaslmmee  and  Kissimmee 
river ;  1758  square  miles ;  pop.  '90,  8183.  The  surface  ts  level  for  the  moat  pait.  and 
the  soil  rich.  Stock-raising  am  the  cnltivation  of  sugarcane  are  fmportfuit  Industiies. 
Co.  seat,  Klsslmmue. 

OSCEOLA,  a  cu.  in  n.w.  Iowa,  having  the  state  line  of  Minnesota  for  its  n.  boundary  ; 
408  s(]  m.;  pop.  '90,  S574.  chiefly  of  American  birth.  It  is  drained  by  Little  Sioux 
river.  Otter  creek,  and  Rock  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Kg  Sioux,  and  is  intersected  by 
the  Chicago.  St.  Paul,  Mlnneapotis  and  Omaha  railroad.  lia  surface  is  generally  levels 
a  laige  proportion  fertile  prairie  hmd,  and  containing  unbounded  agricoltural  resources 
nndevelopM.   Co.  seat,  ^bley. 

OSCEOLA,  a  CO.  in  central  Michigan,  intersected  by  the  Flint  and  P^re  Ifarquette,  and 
the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  rauroads,  forming  a  junction  In  the  s.w.  section;  680 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  14,630,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  includ.  colored.  It  la  draihed  by 
the  Muskegon  and  iMne  rivers,  and  other  affluents  of  the  Manistee  river.  Its  surface  is 
hilly,  a  large  proportion  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  timber,  and  trade  In  lumber 
is  active.    Co.  seat,  Hersey. 

O'BCHEBSLEBEII',  or  Gross-Obchersleben,  a  t.  of  Prussia,  prov.  of  Saxony,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Bode,  abranch  of  the  Saale,  12}  m.  n.e.  by  n.of  Haltwrstadt.   Pop.  10,600. 

OSCODA,  a  CO.  in  n.  Michigan,  intersected  centrally  by  the  Au  Sable  river;  580 
sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  1004,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  Its  surface  is  elevated  table 
land,  uneven  and  largely  covered  with  timber.  It  is  visited  in  the  season  by  large  num- 
bers of  n>ortsmen,  tlie  Au  Sable  bting  famous  for  good  Ashing,  containing  the  grayling, 
a  kind  of  salmon  with  a  very  small  mouth,  fotmd  in  the  streams  of  England,  Sweden, 
Norw^,  and  Lapland,  consida%d  delicious  food.  Its  soil  is  fertile,  eanly  cultivnted, 
and  adapted  to  the  production  of  gr^n  and  potatoes.  Lumber  Is  the  emef  articlo  In 
trade.    Co.  seat,  Mio. 

06 CI,  originally  Opsci  {rendered  by  Mommsen  "laborers,"  fromaptu,  a  work),  in 
Greek  always  Opikoi,  the  name  of  an  Italian  people,  who  at  an  early  period  occupied 
Campania,  and  were  either  ctoselv  allied  to  or  the  same  race  as  the  Ausones.  Bubse- 
qnently  (about  428  b.c.)  Samnilea  from  tlie  hilly  districts  to  the  north  overran  the  couutry, 
and  amalgamated  with  the  inhabitants  whom  they  had  subjugated.  It  is  conjectured 
that  the  conquerors  were  few  in  numbers,  as  Oi^c  the  Normans  in  English  history)  Ihey 
adopted,  in  time,  the  language  of  the  conquered,  but  whether  they  modiflefl  the  orijrinal 
Oscan  language,  and,  if  so.  to  what  extent,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  As  It  was  these 
fiamoitic  Oscans  or  Cnmpaniana  who  formed  that  Samnltic  people  with  whom  both  the 
Oreeks  of  lower  Italy  and  the  Romans  flrst  came  into  contact,  the  names  Oaei  and 
Oiean  lamuage  were  subsequently  applied  to  all  the  other  races  and  dialects  whose  origin 
Was  nearly  or  wholly  the  same.  'The  0»caa  language  was  not  substantially  different 
from  Uke  Latin,  but  only  a  ruder  and  more  primitive  form  of  the  same  central  Italic 
tongue.  The  territory  where  it  was  spoken  comprised  the  countries  of  the  Samnites, 
Frentanl.  northern  Apulians,  Hirpini,  Campani,  Lucani,  Bruttii,  and  MamertinI,  whose 
dialects  only  slightly  differed  from  each  otlier;  besides  the  entire  Samnitic  races,  whence 
the  language  is  sometimes  called  Samnitic  or  Baflnic.  The  races  situated  n.  of  the 
Hlams  were  purely  Samnitic;  those  s.  of  it,  and  even  of  the  region  round  the  gulf  of 
Kaples,  were  GrKco-Samnitic.  The  use  of  the  national  Samnitic  alphal>ct  was  confined 
to  the  former.  By  the  victories  of  the  Romans  over  the  Samnites,  and  the  conferring  of 
the  tittiat  on  all  the  Italians  (88  B.C.),  an  end  was  put  to  the  official  use  of  the  Osoan 
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toDKoe;  nerertheteM,  ia  the  tlme-of  Vano  (Ist  o.  B.O.)  it  was  bHU  used  by  the  peofdt^ 
ana  as  late  La  the  destruction  of  Herciilaneum  and  Pompeii  epokeu  by  a  few  indi- 
Tidualfl.  During  its  most  flouri^biog  period  it  was  Bometbihg  more  tliaa  a  countn 
patoit;  It  Ib  even  poadble  tbat  the  Oacuu  had  a  literature  and  art  of  their  own,  wlitda 
mar  not  have  been  witliout  influence  on  the  early  Oalabrian  poets  Ennius  and  Facnrius, 
and  the  Campanian  Lucillus.  At  any  rate,  we  certainly  tmow  of  a  poetic  creation 
peculiar  to  the  CampanianB.  a  kind  of  unwritten,  regular,  protwbly  improTised  farce, 
with  fixed  parts  and  changing  situations,  which  was  transplanted  to  Rome  about  804 
B.C.,  bat  was  imitated  there  not  in  Oscan  but  in  Latin.  See  Atixlaha,  Besides  a 
Gonalderalde  number  of  coins  with  Oscan  legend^  there  are  still  extant  a  number  of 
InscripUons  in  the  Oscan  tongue,  among  which  the  moA  Important  for  Ihignistic  par- 
poees  are:  1st,  the  Tabuta  Bantina,  a  bronze  tablet  found  in  tiie  neighborhood  of  Bantia 
(on  the  borders  of  Lucania  and  Apulia),  referring  to  the  municipal  affairs  of  that  town; 
3d,  the  Oipput  AJbeliamia,  orstoneof  Abella  (in  Cunpaoia);  and,  8d,  a  bronze  tablet  found 
near  Agnone,  in  northern  Samnium.  See  Mommsen's  OtkueJie  Studien  (Berlin,  184fi), 
mdDie  VnteritalUehen  DiaUtOe  (Leip.  1860);  also  Friediander's  i>i«  Odcuehen  M&tuen 
<Leip.  1850);  KiichhofTs  Daa  StatUnOU  wm  Bttnita  (Bedn,  1358);  and  Donaldaon'i 
Vturonianus  (pp.  l(Mr-188). 

OSCITLA'TIOH,  and  Ob'cuI'Atino  Circle  (Lat.  oaeulari,  to  kiss).  One  curre  is  said  to 
osculate  another  when  several  points  are  conmion  to  it  with  the  other,  and  the  d^ree  of 
osculation  is  said  to  be  high  or  low  according  as  the  number  of  points  in  contact  are 
many  or  few.  The  number  of  poedble  points  of  contact  is  determined  the  number  of 
constants  contained  In  the  equwon  to  the  tangent  curve  (supposing  the  number  of  con- 
stants in  the  equation  to  the  curve  which  is  touched  to  be  greater).  The  same  is  true  of 
a  straight  Hoe  and  a  curve.  The  equation  to  a  straight  line  being  of  the  form  ax-{-b, 
contains  two  constants,  a  and  b,  hence  a  strai^t  line  can  coincide  with  a  curve  in  ttoo 
contiguous  points,  and  the  contact  is  said  to  be  of  the  fir$t  order.  This  straight  line  is 
the  tuigent  at  the  point  of  contact.  When  a  straight  line,  not  a  tangent,  meets  a  curve, 
there  ia  no  "contact"  but  "section,"  as  in  tliatcase  only  one  point  is  common  to  the 
fltnd^t  line  and  the  curve.  The  equation  to  a  circle  coDtains  three  constants,  and 
thernore  a  circle  ean  have  three  consecutive  points  in  common  with  a  curve,  and  the 
contact  Is  then  of  the  aeetmd  order.  This  circle  fs  known  as  the  "circle  of  curvature," 
or  the  osculating  circle,  and  has  for  its  radius  the  radius  of  curvature  of  that  portion 
of  the  curve  wtUi  which  the  drde  is  In  contact.  No  other  circle  can  have  so  liigfa  a 
degree  of  contact  with  a  curve  at  any  pc^t  as  the  osciilailng  cirde  at  that  point, 

9lEXi.  See  Oebei. 

OMOOD,  Datid,  D.D.,  1747-1883  ;  b.  Haas.  He  worked  until  the  age  of  10  on  his 
father's  farm;  sraduated  at  Harvard  in  1771;  studied  theology  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Emerson  of  Hollis,  and  afterwards  at  Cambridge;  was  ordained  In  1774;  was  settled  as 
Congregational  pastor  at  Medf ord  for  50  years,  and  became  a  distinguished  preacher.  He 
was  a  zealous  federalist,  and  in  1704  preached  n  sermon  upon  (jcnet's  appeal  to  the  people 
against  the  government,  which  attracted  much  atlention,  and  passed  through  several 
Mitions.   A  volume  of  his  Bermom  was  publldied  In  1834. 

O0OOOD,  Frances  Sakoent,  1811-60;  b.  Mass.,  and  when  but  a  girl  contributed 
Mveral  poems  to  the  Juvenile  MueeOani/  of  Lydia  Maria  Child.  In  1&5  she  married 
Aimuel  Osgood,  a  portrait  painter,  and  visited  England,  where  she  published  a  collection 
Mpoema  called  A  WreatA  of  Wild  Fhuien  from  New  Engknid  (1889);  two  tragedies, 
Syrida  and  The  Happy  Bdeaee;  or,  tha  THumpke  of  Love,  and  a  numb^  of  contributions 
to  periodicals.  In  1840  she  returned  to  New  York  and  edited  several  illustrated  gift- 
books,  such  as  The  Floral  Cffering.  A  Memorial,  with  an  account  of  her  life,  by  Dr.  R 
W.  Gnswoid,  was  printed  In  1851 ;  and  a  complete  illustrated  edition  of  her  poems  was 
published  in  1850. 

OSGOOD,  Helen  Louise  (Gibbon),  1835-68 ;  b.  Mass. ;  one  of  the  original  organizers 
of  the  soldiers'  aid  societies  in  the  war  between  the  states ;  educated  carefully  under  tho 
supervision  of  F.  B.  Faj^  of  Chelsea,  her  guardian  after  the  loss  of  Jier  parents  in  early 
childhood.  I*  connecuon  witli  her  work  for  the  soldiers,  in  field  and  hospital,  she  pro- 
vided employment  for  their  vrives  and  daughters  who  were  dependent  on  their  own 
exertions,  she  went  as  nurse  to  the  array  of  the  Potomac  in  1861  and  served  through 
the  war,  becoming  a  favorite  with  the  sick  and  disabled,  winning  their  esteem  and  grati- 
tude by  her  kind  attentions,  the  sweetness  of  her  manner,  and  her  appreciation  of  their 
needs.  She  established  and  conducted  a  hospital  for  colored  soldiers,  capable  of  accom- 
modating 1000  cots.  During  the  war  she  visited  and  comfortol  thousands  of  the  sick, 
wounded,  and  dying.  Her  ceaseless  labors  undermined  her  health,  and  she  died  at  ber 
home  in  Newton  Center,  Mass. 

MOOOD,  Sahttel,  1748-1818;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Harvard  ooDege  In  ITTfc 
studied  theolury,  but  his  health  failing,  became  a  merchant,  and  was  active  In  public 
aizaira.  In  1774  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Essex  co.  convention ;  a  member  of  the  pro- 
vincial c^grras,  and  on  many  important  committees.  In  1775  he  was  capt.  at  Lexing- 
ton and  Cambridge;  aid  to  Gen.  Word  In  1778;  member  of  tiw  boaid  of  war.  and  & 
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1778  left  the  armj  with  the  rank  of  col.  and  assistant  oommissaiy.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  UassachuMtts  legislature;  delegate  to  the  old  congress  in  1780-84;  first  commis- 
si<mer  of  the  U.  S.  treasury,  1786-&;  postmaattf-geQeral,  1780-01.  Afterward  he 
was  a  monber  of  the  New  Twk  legislature  aod  speaker  of  the  house;  supervisor  of 
Kew  York  in  1801-08;  and  ftom  1806  naval  officer  of  the  port  of  New  Yo^  until  hla 
death.  He  punished  aeraral  Ttrtnmea  on  religious  topics,  and  a  work  on  chronology. 
He  had  an  exteoaiTe  acquaintance  with  scienoe'and  litentore. 

onooi^  Sakubl,  1784r-1863;  b.  "Maine;  mdoated  at  Dartmouth  colt^  in 

1805;  was  pastor  <tf  the  first  church  (ConflTwationah,  Bpringfleld,  Mass..  1800-83.  As 
a  ptMcherbe  was  earnest  and  direct;  he  haa  great  force  of  character,  and  his  abilities 
g^ned  extendve  rec<^ition. 

OMOOD,  SAMtrsL,  D.S.,  LL.D.,  1818-80;  b.  Hass.;  fi;raduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1882,  and  at  the  Cambridge  divinity  school  in  1885.  In  1836-37  he  edited  the  Wutern 
Mmmger  at  Louisville,  ity.  In  18S7  lie  became  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church  at 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  in  1841  of  tlie  Westminster  church  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  in  1840  of 
the  church  of  the  Messiah  in  New  York.  In  1850-54  he  was  editor  of  the  OkrUtian 
/nffuww  in  New  York.  In  1860,  resigning  his  pastoral  charge,  he  went  to  Europe  for 
health  and  zest.  On  bis  return  in  1870  he  entered  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  but 
look  no  pastoral  charge.  He  received  tlie  degree  of  d.d.  from  Harvard  college  in  1857, 
and  of  LL.D.  in  1873  from  Hobart  college.  For  several  years  he  was  domestic  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  New  York  historical  society.  He  was  the  author  of  StiuUea  in 
ChritHan  Biogra/i^;  TKe  OiaHhgtone;  God  vnth  Men;  MOd-Stonea  in  our  I^&JouTMy; 
Student  L^;  Ameriean  Letmet;  translations  from  Obbauseo's  The  Mikny  <^  the  Pat- 
aim,  and  DeWetle's  Suman  £<r«.  His  printed  sermons*  speecbes,  and  orations,  are 
nnmeroua.  'Be  contributed  lugely  to  the  (^riatiM  Msammar,  and  wrote  also  for  the 
Iforth  Amsriea»  Beview,  SaUotkaea  Sacra,  and  various  monthly  magazines. 

OMOOD,  THADDBua,  1775-18S2  ;  b.  Hass.;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1808;  studied 
flieotogy  with  Drs.  LoUirop  and  Emmons;  was  ordained  in  1806;  was  stated  preacher 
to  theXongrecntional  church  in  Southbury,  Conn.  He  o»nniz^  the  flrst  cnurch  of 
BafiFalo,  now  Presbyterian,  and  many  othera.  He  visited  England  several  times,  and 
collected  a  large  amount  for  educational  purposes.  He  foundM  a  society  in  Canada  to 
supply  Bibles  Tor  seamen  and  emigrants,  and  was  engaged  for  many  years  In  organising 
Siuiday  schools. 

OMOOBE,  William.  1754-1834;  b.  Englaod  ;  a  graduate  of  Oxford  in  1777.  Emi- 
grating to  Canada  to  practice  law,  he  became,  in  1792,  chief-justice  of  the  I^vince  of 
Upper  Canada,  and  in  1704  chief-justice  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Frcnn  1801  until 
hu  death  he  lived  in  England. 

OKEX'XA,  a  Japanese  word  meaning  "  big  island,"  used  in  general  to  denote  the 
larger  of  two  neighboring  islands,  the  smaller  being  called  KoMma;  more  especi^ly 
applied  to  Vries  or  Baroeveld's  island,  situated  near  the  entrance  to  the  gulf  of  Yedo. 
This  Oahima  is  8  m.  long  and  5  m.  wide,  has  a  good  harbor,  and  is  remarkable  for  an 
Active  volcano  about  2,500  ft.  h_teb,  the  flames  from  which  can  be  seen  at  a  great 
distance  by  sdlors  in  tSie  night  Then  are  a  number  of  vUl^ea  upon  tiie  island. 

OSH'XOSH,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Winnebago  co.,  Wis.;  on  both  sides  of  the  Fox  river, 
and  on  the  Chicago  and  N'orthweetem,  the  Wisconsin  Central,  tlie  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
and  8t.  Paul,  and  the  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore,  and  Western  railroads;  w  miles  n.w.  of 
Milwaukee.  It  contains  the  state  normal  scltool,  public  library,  high  school,  school  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  U.  S.  government  building,  court-house,  city  hal],  two  public  parks, 
and  in  the  suburbs  the  northern  state  hospital  for  the  insane,  and  the  co.  hospital  for 
the  incurable  insane.  There  are  four  bridges  across  the  river,  horse  and  electric  street 
railroads,  waterworks,  electric  lights,  national  and  state  banks,  about  15  churches,  and 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  The  city  was  settled  in  1886,  and  chartered  in  1860,  and 
is  noted  for  its  vast  lumber  interests  and  Its  manufacture  of  doors  and  sashes.  The  IX.  S. 
census  reports  of  1890  showed  423  manufacturing  establishments,  employing  $6,461,612 
capita]  and  5,383  persons,  P&yl^  $2,010j020  for  wages  and  $4,668,846  for  materials,  and 
having  an  output  valued  at  $8,eSu,620.  The  principal  products,  besides  those  of  lumber, 
are  macblnezy,  floor,  tobacco,  furniture,  carnages  and  wagons,  and  packed  meat.  Pop. 
'00,  22,836. 

08IAXDEB,  AjTDREAS,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  zealous  of  the  Qerman  reformers, 
was  bom  m  1498,  at  Qunzenhauson,  near  Nuremberg.  His  father  was  a  blacksmith,  called 
lloaemann,  out  of  which  name  his  son,  afler  the  fashion  of  his  time,  manufactured  the 
claadc-looking  Osiander.  Osiander  was  educated  at  Ingolstadt  and  Wittenberg,  and 
after  completing  his  course  of  study,  became  a  preacher  at  Nuremberg,  where  he  was 
conspioioualy  active  in  introducing  tlie  reformation  (1522).  He  ardently  advocated  the 
views  of  Luther  in  his  controversy  with  the  Swiss  reformer  Zwingll,  on  the  question  of 
the  Lord's-aupper.  He  took  part  in  the  conference  held  at  Marburg  (1620),  and  was 
present  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg  (1530).  In  1548  he  was  deprived  of  his  office  as  preacher 
at  Nuremberg,  because  he  would  not  agree  to  the  Augsburg  interim ;  but  was  immediately 
afterwards  invited  by  Albrecht,  duke  of  Prusua,  to  occome  the  head  of  the  theological 
Ikcmlty  la  the  newly  established  university  of  EOnigsberg.   He  was  hardly  settled  nere 
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when  he  became  entangled  in  a  theological  strife  tbat  imbittered  bia  naturally  Imperiooi 
and  arrogant  temper,  in  a  treatise,  J)e  Lms  et  Bearif^Uo  {"On  the  Law  and  the  Gospel"), 
Ouander  asserted  that  the  nghteousoess  dt  which  ainners  are  justified,  is  not  to  be  con- 
ceived 88  a  mere  juatiflcatory  or  imputative  act  on  the  purt  of  Ood,  but  as  somethtnff 
inward  and  subjective,  as  the  impartation  of  a  real  rigbteouiiuecB,  springing ina  mvb.i.u 
way  from  the  uuion  of  Christ  with  mao.  The  most  notable  of  his  oppooeuts  was  MarUn 
Chemnitz  (q.v.).  A  seemingly  amicable  arrangement  between  the  disputants  was  brought 
about  by  duke  Albrecht  in  1551;  but  the  strife  was  soon  recommenced,  by  Osiandei 
publishing  some  new  writiogs  in  which  he  attacked  Melanchthon;  nor  did  liis  death  in 
the  following  jear  put  a  atop  to  the  war  of  words.  It  was  continued  his  foUowera, 
called  OHandrists.  who  were  floally  extinguished  by  the  Corpu«  Doctrtna  PnUeaievm 
(In  1667),  which  caused  tlieir  banishment  from  all  parts  of  Prufisia.  See  Wilken,  Aniir. 
Otiandm-'t  Leben,  Lehre  und  Bdiriftm  (Strata.  1844). 

O'BIBB  (Fr.  probably  of  Celtic  origin),  the  popular  uame  of  those  spedea  of  willow 
(q.v.),  which  are  chiefly  oaed  for  basket-making  and  other  wicker-work.  They  are  of 
low  bushy  growth,  few  of  them  ever  becoming  trees,  their  branches  long  and  slender; 
and  they  are  the  more  valuable  iu  proportion  to  the  length,  slendemess,  suppkneaa,  nud 
toughness  of  their  branches.  Their  leaves  are  iong  and  narrow,  lanceolate,  or  nearly  so, 
obscurely  notched  on  the  mar^n,  almost  always  smooth  on  the  upper  side,  but  generally 
white  and  downy  beneath.  The  CovuoN  Osieb  imlix  viminaMa),  a  common  native  of 
wet  alluvial  grounds  in  Britain  and  many  parts  of  Europe,  is  one  of  those  which  some- 
times become  trees,  although  when  cultivated  for  basket-making,  it  is  not  permitted  to 
do  ao.  It  haa  two  distinct  stamens  in  the  flowers  of  the  male  catkins;  and  ^e  stigmas  of 
the  female  catkins  are  long  and  slender.  It  is  often  planted  to  prevent  the  banks  of  rivers 
from  being  washed  away.  Its  brunches  are  used  for  making  hoops  and  coarse  baskets. 
There  are  several  varieties  in  cultivation,  not  easily  distinguished  except  by  a  very  prac- 
ticed eye,  but  mucli  more  useful  than  the  or'ginal  or  wild  kind,  which  is  apt  to  break, 
and  therefore  of  little  value.  More  suitable  for  the  finer  kinds  of  basket-making  are 
aaUx  fbriyana,  sometimes  called  the  Fine  Basket  Osier,  and  8.  rvbra,  known  near 
London  aa  the  Orben-leatbd  Obieb  or  Ohna3U>;  8.  triandra,  a  Iriandrous  species, 
known  to  English  osier-cultivators  and  basket  makers  as  the  Sfakubd  Rod;  whilst  8. 
viMlina,  a  pentandrous  species,  soracUmes  becoming  a  tree,  is  the  Golden  Osibk  or 
golden  willow,  remarkable  for  the  bright-yellow  color  of  its  branches,  as  well  as  for 
their  pliancy  and  toughness.  There  are  other  species,  not  natives  of  Britain,  which  aro 
also  valuable;  but  the  osiers  chicfiy  cultivated  belong  to  those  which  have  been  named, 
or  are  very  nearly  allied  to  them. 

Osiers  are  .very  extensively  cultivated  in  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France,  on  alluvial 
soils,  especially  near  the  mouths  of  rivers;  and  from  these  countries  great  quantities  of 
"  rods"  are  imported  into  Britain.  They  are  cultivated  also  to  a  conuderable  extent  in 
some  parts  of  England,  particularly  on  the  tMufca  of  the  Thames  and  the  Severn,  and  in 
the  level  districts  of  Cambridgeshire,  Huntingdonshire,  etc.  The;|r  are  nowhere  esten- 
sively  cultivated  in  Scotland.  Islets  in  the  Thames  and  other  rivers,  entirely  planted 
with  osiers,  are  called  Otier  boUa.  Osiers  grow  particularly  well  on  grounds  flooded  by 
tlic  tide.  Much  depends  on  the  closeness  of  plnnttng  of  osier  grounds;  as  when  space  la 
too  abundant,  the  shoots  of  many  of  the  kmds  do  not  grow  up  so  long,  slender,  and 
unbranched  as  Is  desirable.  The  French  cultivatorb,  when  they  wish  osiers  for  the  finest 
kinds  of  basket-work,  cut  branches  into  little  bits  with  a  bud  or  eye  in  each,  and  plant 
these  pretty  close  together,  so  as  to  obtun  weak  but  fine  shoots;  but  generally  cuttings 
of  IS  or  16  in.  in  length  are  used,  and  of  tolerably  thick  branches;  and  these  are  placed 
in  rows,  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  apart,  and  at  distances  of  15  to  18  in.  in  the  row.  Osier 
plantations  in  light  soils  continue  productive  for  15  or  30  years,  and  much  longer  in  rich 
alluvial  soils.  Osiers  succeed  b^t  in  rich  soils,  but  not  in  clays.  No  cultivation  is 
required  after  planting;  but  the  shoots  are  cut  once  a  year,  at  any  time  between  tlie  fall 
of  the  leaf  and  the  rising  of  the  sap  in  spring.  After  cutting,  they  are  sorted ;And  those 
intended  for  brown  baakets  ate  carefully  dried  and  stacked,  care  oeing  taken  that  they 
do  not  he<U,  to  which  they  are  liable,  like  hay,  and  by  which  they  would  be  rotted  and 
rendered  worthless.  The  stacks  must  be  carefully  protected  from  rain.  The  osiera 
intended  for  white  baskets  cannot  at  once  be  peeled ;  but  after  being  sorted,  they  are 
placed  upright  in  wide  shallow  trenches,  in  which  there  is  water  to  the  depth  of  about 
4  in,  or  in  rivulets,  being  kept  secure  in  their  upright  position  hj^  posts  and  rails;  and 
thus  they  remain  till  they  b^n  to  bud  and  blossom  in  spring,  which  they  do  aa  if  they 
remained  on  the  parent  plant,  sending  forth  small  roots  at  the  same  tiqae  into  the  water. 
They  are  then,  in  ordinary  seasons,  easily  peeled  by  drawing  them  through  an  iiistru- 
ment  called  a  break,  but  in  cold  q>ringB  it  u  sometimes  necessary  tp  lay  them  for  a  while 
under  a  quantity  of  litter.    After  being  peeled,  they  are  stacked,  preparatory  to  nle. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  an  estimate  oi  the  quantity  produced  in  Great  Britain,  but  het 
imports  amount  annually  to  about  200,000  bundles;  nearly  one-half  are  from  Holland, 
and  the  remainder  from  the  Hanne  towns,  Belgium,  and  France. 

OniCO  (the  ancient  Auximum),  a  t.  in  the  province  of  Ancona,  Italy;  8  m.  front 
Ancona  on  the  road  to  Loretto;  pop.  about  7,000.  It  has  a  cathedral,  an  episcopal 
palace,  a  museum  containing  many  statues  and  ancient  inscriptions  found  near  vj,  and 
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sereral  cbmehes .  containing  noteworthy  paintings.  Auzimuni  was  made  a  Roman 
colt)nT  In  B.0. 1S7,  aod  in  the  wars  of  Pompey  and  Ciesar  was  occupied  by  botL  parties 
at  dUterent  times.  . 

'  OSI'EIS,  according  to  others,  Atiri$,  or  Bynru  ("Man}^«yed  "),  a  celebrated  Egyptian 
ddty,  whose  worship  was  universal  tbron^out  Egypt,  This  name  appears  in  the  hiero- 
fflyphic  texts  as  early  as  the  4th  dynasty,  and  is  expressed  by  a  throne  and  eye;  at  a 
wter  period,  tiiatof  the  19th,  a  palanquin  is  substituted  for  a  throne;  and  under  the 
Romans,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  for  the  eye  iiself.  Osiris  does  not  indeed  appear  to  have 
been  univerBally  honored  till  the  time  of  the  lltfa  and  13th  dynasties,  or  about  1800  b.c., 
when  Abydos,  which  was  reputed  to  be  his  burial-place,  rose  into  importance.  In  the 
monuments  of  this  age  he  is  called  great  god,  eternal  ruler,  dwelling  in  the  west,  and 
lord  of  Abut  or  Abydos.  Even  at  the  most  remote  period,  individuau  after  death  were 
supposed  to  become  an  Osiris ;  and  all  the  prayers  and  ceremonies  performed  or  addressed 
to  them  were  In  this  character,  referring  to  Uieir  future  life  and  resurrection.  At  the 
time  of  the  18th  dynasty,  this  title  of  Osiris  was  prefixed  to  Ihcir  names,  and  continued 
to  be  so  till  the  time  of  the  Romans  and  fall  of  paganism. 

In  the  Ritual,  and  other  inscriptions,  Osiris  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  or  Saturn, 
and  bom  {tf  Nu  w  Rhea;  to  be  the  father  of  Horns  by  lais,  of  Anabis,  and  of  the  four 
ceoii  cX.  the  dead.  Many  mystic  notions  were  connected  with  Osiris;  he  was  sometimes 
thought  to  be  the  eon  of  Ra,  the  sun,  or  of  Atum,  the  setting  sun,  and  the  Bennu  or 
Plienix;  also  to  be  uncreate,  or  self-engendered,  and  he  is  identified  in  some  instances 
with  the  Sun  or  the  creator,  and  the  Pluto  or  judge  of  Hades.  Osiris  was  bom  on  the 
first  of  the  Epagomenee,  or  five  additional  days  of  the  year.  When  bora,  Chronos  or 
Saturn  is  said  to  hare  given  him  in  charge  to  Pamyles;  having  become  Iting  of  Eg^pt, 
he  is  stated  to  have  civilized  the  Egj'ptians,  and  especialty  to  have  taught  them  agncul 
ture,  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  the  art  of  making  hen ;  he  afterwwrds  traveled  over  the 
earth,  and  conquered  tiie  people  everywhere  by  b»  persua^on.  During  his  absence,  his 
fcinj^om  was  confided  to  Isis,  who  guarded  It  strictly,  and  Set  or  Typhon,  the  brother  of 
Osiris  (who  was  bora  on  the  third  of  the  EpagomentB),  was  unable  to  revolt  against  him. 
T^hon  had,  however,  persuaded  72  other  persons,  and  Aso,  the  queen  of  Shiopia,  to 
jom  him  in  a  conspiracy;  and  having  taken  the  measure  of  Osiris,  he  had  a  chest  made 
of  the  same  dimensioDS,  richly  ornamented  and  carved,  and  produced  it  at  a  banquet, 
where  he  promised  to  give  it  to  whomsoever  it  should  fit;  and  when  all  had  lain  down 
and  tried  it,  and  it  suited  none,  Onris  at  last  laid  himself  down  in  it,  and  was  imme- 
diately covered  over  the  consiHrators,  who  placed  the  lid  upon  it,  and  fastened  It  with 
nails  and  molten  lead.  The  chest  was  then  hurled  into  the  Nile,  and  floated  down  itie  , 
Tanidtic  month  into  the  sea.  This  happened  on  the  17th  of  the  month  Ath^r,  in  the 
S8th  year  of  the  reign  or  age  of  Osiris.  Ehem  or  Pan,  and  his  attendant  deities,  dis 
covered  the' loss  of  the  god;  Isis  immediately  cut  off  a  lock  of  hair  and  went  int4 
mourning,  and  proceeded  In  search  of  Anubis,  the  child  of  her  sister  Nepbthys  by  Osiris, 
and  havtog  found  him,  brought  liim  up.  Tlie  chest  having  floated  to  Byhlos,  had 
hxleed  in  a  tamarisk,  and  became  inclosed  in  the  tree,  which  was  cut  down  by  the  king, 
and  the  trunk,  containing  the  chest  and  the  l)ody  of  the  god,  converted  into  a  pillar  to 
support  tike  itwf  of  the  p^ace.  The  goddess  proceeded  to  Byblos,  and  ingraUated  her- 
self with  the  queen's  women  by  pUiting  tlieir  hair  and  imparting  to  It  an  ambrosial 
smell,  so  that  the  monarch,  whose  name  was  Melcarthus,  and  his  wife,  Baosis  or  Nenia- 
noun,  invited  her  to  court  to  take  care  of  the  royal  child.  She  endeavored  to  confer 
Immortality  upon  him  by  placing  him  on  a  fire,  and  changing  herself  into  a  swallow, 
flew  round  the  pillar  and  bemoaned  her  fate.  The  queen  became  alarmed  at  the  danger 
of  her  child;  Isis  revealed  hersdf  and  asked  for  the  pillar  of  tamarisk  wood,  wtdch  was 
given  her.  She  then  cut  it  open,  and  took  out  tlie  chest,  making  great  lamentations,  and 
Bubeequentty  sailed  for  Egypt,  with  the  eldest  of  the  king's  sons.  The  goddess,  intend- 
ing to  visit  Horns  her  son  at  Buto,  deposited  the  chest  in  au  unfrequented  spot;  but 
Typhon  discovered  it  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  tore  it  into  14  pieces,  and  distributed  each 
to  a  nome  or  district.  Isis  recovered  all  by  passing  the  marshes  in  a  boat  of  papyrus;  all 
except  the  phallus,  which  had  been  eaten  by  the  lepldotus,  the  phagrus,  and  oxyrhyn- 
chus  fish.  Subsequently,  a  t>attle  took  place  between  Ilorus  and  Typhon  or  Set,  which 
lasted  three  days,  and  ended  by  Typhon  having  fetters  placed  upon  him.  Isis,  however, 
liberated  Typhon,  whlcfa  so  enraged  Horus  that  he  tore  off  her  diadem,  but  Teti  or  Thoth 
phiced  on  her  the  bead  of  a  cow  mstead.  Typhon  finally  accused  Horus  of  ill^itimacy ; 
but  the  question  was  decided  between  them  by  Teti  or  Thoth  and  the  gods.  From 
Osiris,  after  bis  death,  and  Isis  sprung  Barpocrates.  See  Harpocrateb.  Osiris  seems 
to  have  been  finally  revived,  and  to  have  become  the  judge  of  the  Eameter  or  Hades, 
presiding  at  the  final  judgment  of  souls  in  the  Hall  of  the  two  Traths,  with  the  43  demons 
who  presided  over  the  capital  ^ns,  and  awarding  to  the  soul  its  final  destiny.  Thoth  or 
Hermes  recorded  the  Jmlgment,  and  justified  the  deceased  against  his  accusers,  as  he  had 
formeriy  done  for  Osiris. 

Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  existed  amongst  the  ancients  themselves  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  myth  of  Osiris.  He  represented,  according  to  Plutarch,  the  inundation 
of  ttielnle;  Isis,  the  irrigated  land;  Horus,  the  vapors;  Buto,  the  marges;  Ne|',hthys, 
the  edge  of  the  desert;  Anubis.  the  barren  soil ;  Tjrphon,  was  the  sea:  the  consptratora 
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the  drought;  the  chest,  the  liver's  banks.  The  Tanaitic  branch  was  tb?  one  which  orer 
flowed  unprofltably;  the  28  years,  the  number  of  cubits  which  the  Nile  rose  at  Elepltan- 


tions  of  Plutarch;  but  there  appears  in  it  the  dualistic  principle  of  good  and  evii^ 
represented  by  Osiris  and  Set  or  TvphoD,  or  agun  paralleled  by  tlie  contest  of  Ra  or  tbo 
sun.  and  Apophis  or  darkness.  The  difficulty  of  interpretation  increased  from  the  fonn 
of  Osiris  having  become  blended  or  identified  with  that  of  other  deities,  especially  Ptah- 
Socharis,  the  pigmy  of  Memphis,  and  the  bull  Hapis  or  Apis,  the  avatar  of  Ptah.  Osiris 
was  the  bead  of  a  tetrad  of  deities,  whose  local  worship  was  at  Abydos,  but  who  were 
the  last  repetition  of  the  sods  of  the  other  nomes  of  i^ypt,  and  who  had  assumed  an 
heroic  or  mortal  ^rpe.  ut  form,  Odris  is  always  represented  swathed  or  mummied  tn. 
allusion  to  his  emoalmment;  a  net-work,  su^estive  of  the  net  by  which  his  remains  were 
iiahed  out  of  the  Nile,  covers  this  dress;  onlus  head  he  wears  the  cap  atf,  having  at  each 
side  the  feather  of  truth,  of  which  be  was  the  lord.  This  is  placed  on  the  boms  of  a 
goat  His  bands  hold  the  crook  and  whip,  to  indicate  his  governing  and  directing 
power;  nod  his  feet  are  based  on  the  cubit  oi  truth;  a  puither's  skin  on  a  pole  is  often 
placed  before  hfan,  and  festoons  of  grapes  liang  over  his  shrine,  connectiDg  him  with 
Dlonysos.  As  "the  good  being,"  or  Onnophris  the  meek-hearted,  the  king  of  heaTen* 
he  wean  the  white  or  upp»  crown.  Another  and  rarer  type  of  blm  represents  him  aa 
the  7Vi^,  or  emblem  of  stability,  wearing  Uie  crown  of  the  two  Troths  upon  his  head. 

OSKALOO'BA,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Mahaska  co.,  la. ;  between  the  Keokuk  and  Dee 
Moines  rivers,  and  on  the  jlurllt^^n  Boute,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  and 
the  Iowa  Central  railroads;  62  miles  s.e.  of  Des  Moines.  It  is  the  seat  of  Oskaloosa 
college  (Christian)  and  Penn  college  (Friends),  and  has  a  public  high  school,  a  prepara- 
tory and  normal  school,  business  ooUcKe,  and  public  and  school  Tltvaries.  There  are 
gas  and  dectrfc  Ughts,  electric  street  lulroad,  national,  state,  and  prirate  banks,  dally, 
weekly,  and  monthly  periodicals,  and  manufactories  of  floor,  packed  meat,  woolen 
goods,  furnaces,  vltrifled  brick,  and  Iron  and  brass  goods.  In  the  vicinity  are  Inexhaust- 
ible deposits  Of  coal  and  iron,  extensively  mined,  besides  fire-cla;  and  limestone,  and 
there  are  large  agricultural  and  stock-rauing  interests.  The  yeariy  meetings  of  the 
society  of  Friends  in  Iowa  are  held  here.  Fop.  '90,  6,SS8. 
08KAV.    See  Othha.!?. 

08K&K  DIOVA,  a  noted  Mahdist  general,  said  to  he  Geor^  Nlsbet,  the  son  of  a  Scotch- 
man, and  to  have  tieen  bom  In  Rouen,  France,  in  1838.  His  father  moved  in  1849  to 
Alexandria  and  soon  died,  and  the  widow  married  a  Turk  named  Oatnan  who  adopted 
young  yisbet  and  called  him  Osman  All.  After  the  death  of  the  stepfather,  Osman  AH 
took  up  his  slave  trade  at  Snakln.  His  business  of  slave  selling  being  broken  up  by  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  Convention  he  endeavored  to  excite  a  rebellion,  and,  failing,  allied  mm- 
self  ivith  the  anti- Egyptian  movement  in  the  Soudan  under  El  Mahdi ;  received  the  name 
of  Digna  from  the  fulness  of  his  l>eard;  also  the  title  of  the  *'  Emir  of  the  Dervish  of 
God  *' ;  defeated  the  British  under  Baker  Pasha  in  February  and  was  defeated  by  the 
British  under  Graham  in  March,  1884;  was  defeated  by  the  force  miderGen.  Grenfell  In 
1888;  and  led  raids  Into  the  Soudan  In  1892  and  1898. 

OSIUV,  NtJBAB  Pabha,  marshal,  well  known  In  connection  with  the  defense  of 
Plevna  against  the  Russians  In  1877,  was  b.  In  1882  in  Asia  Minor.  He  took  part  In 
suppressing  the  relwllions  of  Syria  (1860),  of  Oete  (1867),  and  the  Yemen  (1874).  After 
his  gallant  resistance  and  the  fall  of  Plevna  he  returned  to  Constantinople  and  became 
commander-in-chief  of  the  imperial  gnard  (1878),  governor-general  of  Crete,  minister  of 
war,  1878-80  and  1881-64;  and  sul>sequently  grand  marshal  of  the  palace. 

OSMIUM  (symb.  Os ;  old  equlv.  100 ;  new  eq.  193  ;  spec.  grav.  23.4)  is  one  of  the  noble 
metals  which  occurs  in  association  with  platinum  in  the  form  of  an  alloy  with  iridium. 
It  may  be  obtained  in  the  metallic  condition  by  several  processes  which  yield  it  either  in 
thin,  dark-gray  listening  scales,  or  as  a  dense  iron-blacK  mass.  It  is  the  least  fusible  of 
all  the  metals;  the  oxyhydrogen  jet  volatilizing  but  not  fudng  it 

Fiveoxtdesof  osmium  are  Known — viz.,  themonaeidg,  OsO,  which  isof  agrayish  black 
color,  and  is  insoluble  in  acids;  iiio »e«quumde,  OsiOt,  a  black  powder,  Sao  Insoluble 
in  acids ;  the  dioride,  Osd,  which  lias  a  coppery  lustre ;  the  truKcide,  OsO(>  which  pos- 
sesses the  clmracter  of  a  weak  acid,  but  has  not  been  isolated  ;  and  the  ieiraaside,  OsO*, 
which  occurs  in  colorless,  glistening,  acicular  ciystais,  freely  soluble  in  water,  and  veiy 
volatile.  At  about  212' F.,  thiscompound  gives  on  an  extremelv  irritating  and  irrespirable 
vapor ;  and  hence  the  name  of  the  metal  (from  the  Greek  word  otmi,  odor).  It  produces 
a  permanent  black  stain  upoo  the  skin,  and  gives  a  blue  precipitate  with  t^cture  of  ealls. 
Osmium  also  forms  two  chlorides,  which  correspond  in  composition  to  the  second  and 
third  of  the  oxides  mentioned  above.  This  metat  was  discovmd  by  Teanant  in  1808. 

OSMMS;  DIAIT8X8.   The  earlier  discoveries  of  Dutrochet  and  Graham  have  been 

briefly  described  in  the  article  on  Diffusion  (q.v.).  The  subject  has,  however,  been 
much  extended  recently,  principally  by  the  investigations  of  Graliam;  and  as  the  whole 
phenomena  are  exceedingly  interesting  and  important,  since  secretion,  absorpUon,  and 
various  other  organic  processes  are  to  a  great  extent  dependent  on  them,  some  further 
detail,  especially  of  these  later  facts,  may  here  be  irivcn. 

When  two  different  liquids  are  sei^rated  b^  a  bladder  or  otber  membrane,  or  a  piece 
of  calico  coated  with  coagulated  albumen,  there  is  alwi^s  a  more  os  less  rapid  tnnsfar 


Such  are  the  naturalistic  interpret»< 
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Hwe  of  the  two  Uqnids  In  oppodte  directJons  ttuong^  the  diaphragm.  In  certain  cases, 
the  explaDation  nven  In  the  article  referred  to  Is  complete,  but  in  others  it  appears  to 
be  insufflcieot.  Graliam  has  made  an  extensiTe  series  of  experiments  upon  osmose, 
where  (UslIUed  water  was  on  one  side  of  the  diaphragm,  and  various  liquids  and  soln- 
tloDB  on  the  other,  and  has  arrived  at  many  general  results,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  more  important.  The  osmose  is  coDsidered  as  uwi^tte  when  more  of  the  water  passes 
through  the  diaphragm  tlisn  of  the  other  liquid.  8uch  substances  as  gum,  gelatine,  etc., 
produce  scarcely  aaj  e£Fect.  Solutions  of  neutral  salts,  such  as  common  salt,  Epsom 
salts,  etc.,  follow  the  ordinary  law  of  diffusion,  as  if  no  diaphragm  had  been  interposed. 
Acid  salts  in  solution,  and  dilute  acids,  pass  ramdly  into  the  water — or  the  osmose  is 
negaHoe;  while  alkaline  solutions  |^ve,  in  general,  a  strong  pasttiix  effect. 

In  aU  the  cases  in  which  an  osmotic  action  occurs  which  cannot  be  explfdned  by 
capillary  forces,  there  is  chemical  action  on  the  diaphragm;  and  conversely,  such  osmose 
cannot  be  produced  if  the  material  of  the  diuphragm  be  not  acted  on  by  the  liquids  in 
contact  with  it. 

But  the  most  remarkable  results  of  Graham's  later  investigations  are  those  relating  to 
dialysis — i.e.j  to  tlie  separation  of  the  constituents  of  mixtures,  and  even  the  decomposi* 
tion  of  chemical  componnds,  by  osmose.  The  results  of  his  earlier  investigations,  above 
given,  show  a  remarkable  difference  between  two  classes  of  bodies;  gum,  gelatine,  etc., 
which,  form  viscous  solutions,  on  the  one  hanO;  and  salts,  acids,  and  alkalies,  on  the 
other.  The  first  class  he  has  cnllcd  coUoidg;  the  second,  erystdUoidi.  The  former  are 
extremely  sluggish,  the  latter  comparatively  rapid  in  their  action.  Th\is,  of  common 
salt  and  albumen,  under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  there  pass  through  the  dia- 
phrami  in  a  given  time  qunntities  which  are  as  26  to  1  by  weight.  Hence,  if  a  solution 
containing  both  classes  of  substances  bo  opposed  to  pure  water,  the  crystalloids  will  pass 
n^idly  through  the  diaphragm,  and  the  colloids  slowly.  This  process  promises  to  be 
of  very  great  value  in  mediod  jurisprudence,  as,  without  tutroduclng  any  new  substance 
(accept  the  diaphragm  and  distilled  water),  we  have  tlie  means  of  separating  from  the 
generally  colloidal  contents  of  animal  viscera  such  poisonous  crystalloids  as  white 
arsenic,  vegetable  alkaloids,  etc.,  which  by  the  old  methods  was  in  general  attended 
with  great  difficulty,  and  often  uncertainty.  These  methods  are  still  In  their  infancy. 
If  a  strong  electric  current  is  passed  through  two  liquids  separated  by  a  diaphragm  a 
difference  of  level  is  produced,  the  higher  level  belnjg  on  the  side  towards  which  the 
current  flows,  indicating  that  the  liquid  follows  the  current.  This  action  is  called 
eaiaphoreais  and  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  medicine.  Cataphoresls  applies  to 
cases  where  substances  such  as  iodine,  cocaine,  quinine,  etc.,  iu'  solution  are  passed 
through  tissues  of  the  body  by  means  of  an  electric  current, 

08MUV,  Thomas  Emul.ev,  h.d.,  known  by  his  pseudonym  of  Alpbbd  Aybes,  b. 
Ohio  In  1828;  has  published  Tlut  yerbaliat,  The  Orthoeinai,  an  edition  of  Cobbett's  English 
Orammar,  The  l£$aefUiaU  of  ElociUion,  etc. 

Onnnf'DA,  a  genus  of  ferns,  distinguished  by  spore-cases  in  branched,  stalked 
masses.  The  Oshukd-rotal,  Roval,  or  Flowering  Fehn  (0.  regcUit),  is  the  noblest 
and  most  striking  of  North  American  ferns.  It  is  very  frequent  in  those  districts  of  Eng- 
hmd  and  localities  most  remarkable  for  the  moisture  of  their  climate,  growing  in  boggy 
places  and  the  wet  margins  of  woods.  It  h»s  bipinnute  fronds,  una  panicled  spore- 
cases  upon  altered  fronds,  which  appear  as  stalks  distinct  from  the  fronds,  and  assimi- 
late the  general  appearance  to  that  of  a  phanerogamous  plant.  It  sometimes  rises  to  5  ft. 
in  height.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  Great  Britain.  It  possesses  tonic 
and  styptic  properties,  and  its  root-stocks  were  formerly  employed  in  scrofula.  The 
root-stocks  abound  in  a  mucilaginous  sul^tance,  which  is  used  in  the  n.  of  Europe 
instead  of  starch.  The  CiHHAiiuM  Fern  (0.  iinnamonea)  is  another  common  North 
American  species. 

OSSASROCK,  or  OfflfABURo,  a  territory  occupying  the  western  portion  of  the  Prus- 
sian province  of  Hanover,  and  embracing  the  pnncipality  of  Osnabrtlck,  the  countHbips 
of  Lingcn  and  of  Bentheim,  and  the  duchy  of  Arenabrag-Meppen  and  the  lordship  of 
^pcnborg.   Area,  9,408  sq.m.;  pop.  '»0.  299,889. 

OSVABSfiOK,  the  chief  t.  of  the  tprriUny,  lies  In  the  midst  of  the  extenilnl  and  fruit- 
ful valley  of  the  Ease,  70  m.  w.b.w.  of  Hoover.  It  still  ranln  as  one  of  the  principal 
commercial  cities  of  Hanover,  althongh  It  cannot  boast  of  the  pre-eminence  which 
it  enjoyed  before  the  establishment  of  the  Zotlverein.  Pop.  '96,  45,131.  Osnabriick 
has  thrlvlnff  minufactorles  of  cii^ri  an  t  tohacfo,  paperhangincs,  and  cotton  anil 
woolen  goods,  and  extensive  works  for  the  preparation  of  mineral  dyes  and  cement, 
besides  iron,  machiDerr,  and  carriage  manufactories.  According  to  the  opinion  of 
anUquaiians,  Osnabriick  stands  on  the  site  of  the  nncfent  Wittekmdsbnrg.  which  was 
raised  to  a  bishopric  in  783  by  Chariemagne.  some  relics  of  whom,  together  with  the 
netended  bones  «  the  martyrs  Crispinus  and  Ori-ipininnus,  are  preserved  In  the  cathe- 
mal— a  flne  specimen  of  the  Bvzantine  style  of  architecture  of  the  12th  century.  The 
church  of  Bt.  Mary,  a  noble  Gothic  building,  was  erected  by  the  burghers  of  Osnabr&ck 
In  the  14Ui  c.  during  their  contentions  with  tlieir  haughty  ecclesiastical  rulers,  and  con  ■ 
tains  the  fcrave  of  MOser,  in  whose  honor  n  statue  was  placed  in  the  square  of  the  cathe- 
dral in  1886.  The  signing  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  IMS,  In  an  apartment  of  the 
lown-halL  Is  commemorated  the  preservation  of  the  portnUts  of  all  the  ambassadors 
who  took  part  In  the  treaty.  It  was  decreed  In  this  trea^  that  the  andent  Uahopric  of 
OmabrBckdiould  thenceforth  be  ooeapled  alternately  hy  a  Roman  CathoUo  pnlatewd 
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a  Froteataat  secnlu-  prince  of  the  house  of  ftnnswit^-LnnebuiV;  and  Bfter  ha^ng  been 
last  held  hj  Frederick,  duke  of  Yortc,  the  district  of  OsnalHll<£  was  ceded  to  Hanover 
in  1808,  and  the  chapter  finally  dissolTcd. 

060BI0,  JsBOimio,  1606-80 ;  b.  Lisbon;  studied  languages,  philosof^y,  and  the- 
ology, at  Balamanna,  Fans,  and  Bologna  reQ>ectirely.  On  his  return  to  Portugal  he  was 
uipointcd  to  various  offices  by  the  royal  peonage,  and  finally  became  bishop  Silves. 
He  published,  besides  a  number  of  biblical  commentaries,  treatises  De  NobihUUe  OtoOi  et 
de  MobOOate  UAHatiana;  De  Jtufiiia  CaUtii;  De  Regit  Im^uiione,  etc.  His  most  noted 
works  are  De Biim»  EmmamtdU  SegU Liuitania.  Vw-tuteet  Awpicio  OettuLibri  XII.,  and 
his  treatise  De  Qloria,  written  with  so  much  elegance  that  D'Alembert  asserted  It  was  a 
work  oC  Cicero  of  which  Osorio  claimed  the  crecQt.  Many  of  his  works  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  French,  and  Portuguese. 

OSFEBOlfXKVg,  a  genus  of  fishes,  natives  of  southern  and  eastern  Asia,  of  which 
the  celebrated  gouramt,  ao  highly  prized  for  food,  is  the  chief  representative.  They  have 
recently  been  erected  into  a  family,  but  their  genera  are  not  yet  made  out.   See  An  abas- 

IDA. 

OBPBET,  Pandion,  a  genus  of  teAixmiSm,  of  which  only  one  species  is  known  (P. 
Xafi(iAu«),  also  called  the  Fishing  Hawk  or  Fishino  Eaole,  and  sometimes  the  Bald 
BuzzAKD.  Itissingular  among  (he /o^ccmuto  in  preying  erdusivelj/ on  fish;  and  to  this  its 
whole  structure  ana  habits  are  adapted.  Its  whole  length  is  about  22  in. ;  it  is  of  a  dark- 
brown  color,  variegated  with  black,  gray,  and  white.  Tlie  under  parts  are  white,  except 
a  Ifght-brown  band  across  tlie  chest.  The  bill  is  short,  strong,  rounded,  and  broad.  The 
tail  is  rather  long,  the  wings  are  very  long,  extendiuf^  beyond  tlie  tail ;  the  under  surface 
of  the  toes  remarlubly  rough,  covered  with  small  pointed  scales,  suited  for  the  securing 
of  allppeiyprey;  the  claws  not  grooved  beneath,  as  in  mostof  theyb&stmiUa.  Thefeathers 
are  destitute  of  the  supplementary  plume,  which  is  considenbly  developed  in  most  of 
thcfakonidm.  The  intestine  diflJers  from  that  of  the  other /ofamKte  in  belngveiy  slender 
and  of  great  length. 

The  osprey  is  chiefly  to  be  seen  near  the  sea,  lakes,  and  large  rivers.  No  bird  ia 
more  widely  diffused;  it  is  found  in  all  quarters  of  the  world;  its  geographical  range 
including  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  North  and  South  America,  and  Australia,  and  both  veir 
warm  and  very  cold  climates.  It  is  everywhere  a  bird  of  passage,  retiring  from  high 
northern  latitudes  on  the  appearance  of  irost.  '  It  occurs  on  many  parts  of  the  British 
coasts,  and  is  sometimes  found  in  inland  districts,  but  is  nowhere  abundant  in  Britain. 
In  some  places  in  Scotland  it  still  breeds  year  after  year,  on  the  highest  summit  of  a 
ruined  building,  or  the  top  of  an  old  tree.  It  is  very  plentiful  in  some  parts  of  North 
America;  and  its  return  in  the  beginDing  of  spring  is  hailed  witb<  joy  by  fisliermen,  as 
indicative  of  tlie  appearance  of  Gm.  The  nest  is  a  huge  structure  of  rotten  sticks,  in 
the  outer  interstices  of  which  smaller  birds  sometimes  make  their  nests;  for  the  osprey 
never  preys  on  birds,  and  is  not  dreaded  by  them.  It  is,  indeed,  of  a  pacific  and  tim- 
orous dispoution,  and  readily  abandons  its  prey  to  the  white-headed  ea^e  (or  erne, 
q.v.).  In  the  days  of  falconry,  the  c^rey,  being  veiy  docile,  was  Bometimes  traineu 
and  used  for  catcliing  fish.  See  illua..  Birds,  vol.  II. 

088A,  the  ancient  name  of  a  mountain  on  the  e.  side  of  Thessaly,  near  Fellon,  and 
separated  from  Olympas  by  the  vale  of  Tempo.  It  is  now  called  Kissavo.  The  con- 
ical summit  Is  covered  with  snow  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  andeots 
placed  the  seat  of  the  centaurs  and  giants  m  the  neighborhood  of  Pelion  and  Ossa. 

08SEIV.  This  term  is  applied  by  chemists  to  the  substance  in  the  tissue  of  the  bones 
which  yields  gluten.  It  is  obtained  by  the  prolonged  action  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
on  bone,  which  dissolves  all  the  earthy  matter.  The  material  thus  procured  retains  the 
form  of  the  bone  witliout  its  hardness,  and  must  be  repeatedly  washed  with  water,  and 
treated  with  alcohol  and  ether  to  remove  traces  of  salt,  fat,  etc.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  is  converted  into  gluten  (one  of  the  forms  of  gelatine)  by  the  action  of  boiling  watw 
—A  transformation  which  is  much  facilitated  if  a  little  acid  be  present.  Tlie  oasein 
yielded  by  different  kinds  of  anlm^  requires  different  times  for  its  conversion  into 
gluten;  and  that  of  young  animals  changes  more  rapidly  than  that  of  adults  of  the  same 
species.  It  appears  to  exist  in  the  bones  in  a  state  of  freedom — that  is  to  say,  not  in 
combination  with  any  of  the  salts  of  lime.  Fremy's  analyses  show  that  the  amount  of 
gluten  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  ossein  which  yields  it,  and  that  the  two  sub- 
stances are  isomeric. 

08BUJI,PoEHB  OF.  Ossian,  or  Oiain  (a  word  which  is  interpreted  the  "little  fawn'*), 
a  Celtic  warrior-poet,  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  Sd  c,  and  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Fingal  or  Fin  AUtcCumhaUl.  The  poems  which  are  ascribed  to  him  in  manuscripts  of 
any  antiquity  are  few  and  short,  ana  of  no  remarkable  merit.  But  in  1780-68,  a  Hi^- 
land  sdiool-master,  James  Hacpherson  (q.v.),  published  two  epia,  Fingal  and  lemora, 
and  several  smaller  pieces  and  fragments,  whicli  he  affirmed  to  be  translations  into  Eng- 
lish prose  of  Gaelic  poems  written  by  Ossian  and  preserved  by  oral  tradition  In  llie 
Scottish  Highlands.  Their  success  was  wonderful.  They  were  received  with  admira- 
tion in  almost  eveiy  country  of  Europe,  and  were  translated  not  only  into  French  and 
Italian,  Imt  into  IteaiBh  and  Polish.  But  theb-  anttienUcity  was  chaUenged  alDioat  as 
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•OOD  aa  they  saw  the  li|^t,  and  a  long  and  angrv  coutroveraT  followed.  That  they 
were  what  they  clahned  to  he  was  mMntained  br  Dr.  Blair,  lord  Eamee,  the  poet  Gray, 
and  air  John  Sinclair.  That  they  were  more  or  less  the  fabrication  of  Macpherson  him- 
self was  maintained  by  Dr.  Johnson,  David  Hume,  Malcolm  laine,  and  John  Pinker- 
ton.  While  this  oontroveisy  still  n^fid,  anot^  sprang  up  Bcarcely  less  angry  or  pro- 
tracted. aUcphenOD  made  Ossian  a  Scotch  Highlander,  but  the  Crish  claimed  Um  as 
an  Irishman.  The  fact  is  he  was  both:  for  in  those  early  times  the  n.e.  of  Ireland  and 
the  w.  coast  of  Scotland  were  practically  one  country;  the  people  spoke  one  language, 
they  were  of  one  blood;  and  the  narrow  strip  of  sea  that  divided  them  served  not  as  a 
wul  of  separation,  bat  rather  as  an  easy  passage  of  communication  by  means  of  boats. 
As  to  the  real  anthoisbip  of  the  poems,  as  the  original  manuscripts  which  Macpherson 
used  have  never  been  produced,  there  will  always  remain  doubts:  one  thinz  only  we 
know,  that  he  did  use  materials  of  the  same  nature  as  the  Ossianic  tradinons  that 


his  lAobKa-c  na  F^nne — a  digest  of  all  the  Ossianic  ballads  either  published  by  others  or 
collected  by  Mr.  Campbell  himself — has  not  tended  much  to  clear  up  the  matter.  N^o 
trace  of  !MitcphersoD's  two  large  poems  has  been  recovered.  On  one  point  all  Gaelic 
scholara  seem  agreed— that  Macpherson  did  not,  and  could  not  have  written  tlie  Gaelic. 
BDems  ascribed  to  Ossian,  committed  to  writliig  In  the  Highlands  iu  the  first  half  of 
the  16^  c,  are  printed  in  the  Dmn  of  LUmore's  Book  (Edin.  1863),  with  translations 
into  Engli^  and  Into  modem  Gaelic.  The  poems  ascribed  to  Ossian,  preserved  in  Ire- 
land, were  published  by  the  Ossianic  aociety  in  6  volumes  (Dublin,  18lMr41).  Students 
of  the  (^ianic  poems  will  find  much  assistance  from  consulting  the  edlUon  of  the 
Gaelic  with  a  new  translation  by  Dr.  Clark  of  Eilmallie  (Edin.  1870).  In  1878  the 
Ossian  controversy  was  again  agitated,  but  came  to  nothing. 

OWEFXCATIOV,  or  the  formation  of  bone,  is  a  process  to  which  physiologists  have 
paid  much  attention,  but  regarding  which  there  Is  still  considerable  difference  of  opin- 
ion. On  one  point,  however,  there  Is  a  general  agreement— viz.,  tint  the  bones  are  not 
in  any  instaocn  a  primary  formation,  but  always  result  from  the  transformation  and 
earthy  impregnation  of  some  pre-existing  tissue,  which  Is  most  commonly  either  carti- 
lage or  a  membrane  contfuning  cell-nuclei.  At  a  very  early  period  of  embryonic  life,  as 
soon,  indeed,  as  any  structural  differences  can  be  detected,  the  material  from  which  the 
bones  are  to  be  formed  becomes  mapped  out  as  a  soft  gelatinous  substance,  which  may 
be  diatitmiislied  from  the  other  tissues  by  being  ratlier  less  transparent,  aivd  soon  becom- 
ing deci<fedly  opaque.  From  this  beginning  the  bones  are  formed  In  two  wa^;  either 
the  tissue  just  described  becomes  converted  into  cartilage,  which  is  afterwards  replaced 
by  bone,  or  a  germinal  membrane  is  formed,  in  which  the  ossifying  process  takes  place, 
llie  latter  is  the  most  simple  and  rapid  mode  of  forming  bone.  Wlien  ossification  com- 
mences, the  membrane  becomes  more  opaque,  and  exhibits  a  decided  fibrous  character, 
the  fibers  being  arranged  more  or  less  m  a  reticulated  manner.  These  fibers  become 
more  distinct  and  granular  from  impregnation  with  lime  salts,  and  are  converted  into 
Incipient  ttone,  while  the  cells  which  are  scattered  among  them  shoot  out  into  the  bone 
CDipuscleB,  from  which  tlie  canaliculi  are  extended  probably  by  resorption.  The  facial 
and  craniaj  bones,  with  the  exception  of  those  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  are  thus  formed 
without  the  intervention  of  any  cartilage. 

The  process  of  ossification  m  cartilage  (q.v.)  is  too  complex  and  lUfflcult  to  follow  in 
these  pages.  Some  physiologists  hold  that  when  ossification  is  carried  on  in  cartils^  a 
complete  molecular  replacement  of  one  substance  by  the  other  ta^es  place;  while  others 
believe  that  more  or  less  of  the  cartlli^inous  matrix  remains,  and  becomes  impregoated 
with  earthy  matter  at  the  same  time  that  gluten  is  substituted  for  diondrine  (chondrine 
being  the  vaiie^  of  gelatine  that  is  yielded  by  ossein  or  bcme-cartilage  before  ossification, 
while  gluten  is  yielded  after  that  process  is  established).  All  the  bones  of  the  l)ody, 
excepting  those  of  the  head  and  faoe  already  mentioned,  are  at  first  formed,  in  part  at  all 
events,  from  cartilage. 

The  time  at  which  ossification  commences  does  not  at  all  follow  the  order  in  which 
the  primordial  cartilage  is  laid  down.  Thus  the  cartilage  of  the  vertebrae  appears  before 
there  is  auy  trace  of  that  of  the  clavicle ;  yet  at  birth  the  ossification  of  the  latter  is 
ilmost  complete,  while  that  of  the  former  Is  very  imperfect  for  many  yeara  We  will 
iriefty  trace  the  process  of  os^flcatlon  as  it  occurs  in  the  human  femur  or  thigh-bone. 
Osdncation  commences  in  the  Interior  of  tlie  cartilage  at  determinate  points,  which  are 
bence  termed  pt>ijit$  or  centen  ofomfieaUon.  From  these  points  the  process  advances  into 
the  smrounding  substance.  In  the  second  month  of  foBtal  life,  one  of  these  centers  shows 
itself  about  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  ami  from  this  point  ossification  rapidly  extends 
upwards  and  downwards  along  the  whole  length  of  the  shaft.  The  upper  and  lower 
ends  remain  cartilaginous,  and  it  la  not  till  the  ust  month  of  foDtal  life  that  a  second  cen- 
ter  appears  at  the  lower  end.  The  third  center,  from  which  the  upper  end  of  the  bone  la 
ossified,  does  not  appear  till  about  a  year  after  birth.  The  bone  now  counts  of  two 
extremities,  or  mkA/gm,  with  an  intermediate  ^aft  or  tUafhgtbj  and  the  superior  epip- 
hyida  is  not  (Mdfled  to  the  shaft  until  about  the  18th.  and  the  innrlor  until  after  the  aotfa 
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yetr.  At  about  the  6tta  year  a  fourth  ossific  center  ia  developed  In  the  cartilage  of  the 
greater  tro^anter,  and  a  ftfth  center  appears  in  the  lesser  trochsntcr  at  about  the  14th 
year.  These  osseous  processes,  thus  developed  from  special  ossiflc  centeiB,  are  termed 
apophyaea.  Moat  of  the  long  hones  are  developed  in  a  corresponding  way.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  (which  is  of  sudi  general  occurrence  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  law)  that  in 
the  skeletons,  both  of  man  and  of  the  lower  animals,  the  union  of  the  various  apophyses 
to  the  epiphyses,  and  of  the  epiphyses  to  ttie  diaphysis  or  sliaft,  takes  place  iu  the  inverse 
order  to  that  in  which  their  oanfication  began.  Tbe  advantages  derived  from  this  sub* 
dividon  of  the  long  bones  into  segments,  with  interposed  cartilaginous  plates,  are  obvi- 
ous. Besides  the  greater  facilities  for  growth  thus  afforded,  the  flexibility  of  the  bony 
frame-work  is  thereby  greatly  increased,  and  its  escape  from  injury  during  the  many  falls 
incidental  to  this  period  of  nfe  is  iu  no  small  degree  attributable  to  this  cause.  See 
Humphry  On  the  Muman  Skeleton,  pp.  38  to  45. 

I9ue  omfloaUon  eometimee  occurs  as  a  morbid  process;  but  in  many  cases,  the  term 
Is  incorrectly  used  (especially  in  the  case  of  blood-vessels)  to  designate  a  hard  calcareous 
deposit,  in  which  the  characteristic  mlcrosoopic  appearances  of  true  bone  are  altogether 
absent. 

In  one  sense,  the  osseous  tissue  that  is  formed  in  regeneratioii  of  destroyed  or  frac- 
tured Ixmes  may  be  reg^ed  as  due  to  a  morbid,  although  a  restorative  action.  Hyper- 
trophy of  tione  IS  by  no  means  rare,  being  sometimes  local,  forming  a  protuberance  on 
the  external  surface,  in  which  case  it  is  termed  an  aBoalotie/  and  sometimes  extending 
over  the  whole  bone  or  over  several  bones,  giving  rise  to  tbe  condition  Imuwn  as 
hjfpero^oeu.  Again,  true  oeaeous  tissue  occasionally  occurs  in  parts  in  which,  in  tbe 
nmmal  condition,  oo  bone  existed,  as  in  the  duramuter.  In  the  so-called  neiinanent 
cvtilagea  (as  those  of  tlw  larynx,  libs,  ete.),  in  the  tendons  of  certain  muscles,  and  in 
certain  tumors.  The  peculiar  causes  of  the  osseous  formations  which  are  unconnected 
with  bone  are  not  known, 

CTalcareous  deposits  or  concretions  not  exhiblUng  the  microscopical  character  of  bone, 
but  often  falsely  termed  ossifications,  are  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence.  Analvses  of 
such  concretions  occurring  in  pus,  in  the  valves  of  the  heart,  in  the  muscles,  ana  in  the 
lungs,  are  given  by  Vogel  in  his  Pathologieal  Aaaima^  the  Human  Badf/;  and  In  some 
<rf  these  concretions  the  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  occur  in  nearly  the  same  per- 
centages as  those  iu  which  they  are  found  in  bone.  The  diseased  condiuon  usually  but 
Incorrectly  called  osdflcation  of  the  arteries,  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  a  brief 
notice.  In  consequence  of  the  deposition  of  earthy  or  calcareous  matter  in  the  middle 
coat  of  the  artery,  the  vessel  loses  all  its  elasticity,  and  becomes  a  rigid,  unyielding  tube. 
All  parts  of  tbe  arterial  system  are  liable  to  thu  change;  but  it  is  more  frequently  met 
with  in  the  ascending  portion  and  arch  of  the  aorta,  than  in  any  other  part  of  that  vessel, 
and  is  more  common  in  the  lower  extremities  than  the  upper.  The  aflecUon  is  usually 
partial,  but  occarionaUy  it  appears  to  be  almost  universaL  Thtu,  Dr.  Adams  has 
recorded  a  case,  in  the  Dublin  hospital  reports,  in  which  no  pulsation  could  be  felt  in  any 
part  of  the  bodv;  and  even  the  he^  offered  no  other  sign  of  action  than  a  slight  undu- 
laUng  sound.  Old  age  strongly  predispcwes  to  this  disused  condlUon,  and  probably  few 
very  aged  persons  are  altogether  exempt  from  it.  There  Is  also  reason  to  believe  that 
gout  and  rheumatism  favor  these  calcareous  deposits.  This  condition  of  the  arteries  may 
eive  rise  to  aneurism,  to  gangrene  of  the  extremities  in  aged  persons,  and  to  atrophy,  and 
consequent  feebleness  of  the  brain  and  heart  (The  coronary  arteries,  which  supply  the 
heart  with  the  arterial  blood  necessary  for  its  own  nutrition,  are  very  often,  although  not 
always,  ossified  In  anrana  pectoris).  Moreover,  this  condition  of  the  vessels  very  mate- 
rially hicreases  the  lisk  from  eevere  accidents  and  surgical  operaUoni. 

OBSOLI,  Maroabbt,  Marchioness.   See  Fuller. 

OMST,  Thoicas  BtlTLES,  Earl  of,  1684-80 ;  b.  Ireland  :  sou  of  James,  duke  of 
Ormond.  He  fought  on  the  royalist  side  in  the  English  dvil  war,  and  after  being 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  for  eig^t  months,  went  to  Holland.  He  came  back  with  Charles 

n.  at  the  restoration,  and  was  appointed  lieut.gen.  of  the  Irish  army.  In  1666  he 
was  made  lord-butler  of  Moore  Park.  The  same  year  he  participated  in  the  naval 
fight  with  the  Dutch.  In  1678  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  admiral;  in  1677  be  led  the 
Smglish  contingent  in  the  army  of  the  prince  of  Orange;  and  in  1678  be  had  a  brilliant 
part  in  the  defeat  of  marshal  Lurcembourg  at  Hons. 

08TASE,  Adrian  van,  a  celebrated  painter  and  engraver  of  the  Duteh  school,  wag 
born  at  Lat)eck,  in  n.  Germany,  in  1610,  His  teachers  were  Franz  Hals  and  Rembrandt. 
He  followed  his  art  at  Haarlem,  Ull  the  French  army  of  Louis  XIV.  threi^ened  Holland, 
when  he  removed  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  ta 
1686^  Country -dancing  greens,  farm-yards,  stables,  the  interiors  of  rustic  hovels  and  beer- 
shops,  are  the  places  which  he  loved  to  paint;  and  his  persons  are,  for  the  most  part, 
coarse  peasant  carls,  drunken  tobacco-smokers,  or  peasant  women  employed  in  countiy 
work  In  everything  he  did  there  is  a  bright  and  vivid  naturalness.  Not  equal  to  Tent- 
ers in  originalitv  and  quiet  humor,  be  surpasses  him  in  the  force  and  fineness  of  his  exe- 
cution, though  he  is  not  free  from  trivialty  and  repetitions,  and  inaccuracies  in  drawing. 
He  was  a  prolific  painter,  and  his  works  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  muaenms  and  collec- 
tions of  the  Ketnerlands.  Ctarmany,  France,  and  England,   Thc^y  have  been  woU 
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•ngraTed  by  Viscber,  Sujdo^,  and  himsalf.— Isaac  Va^  Osi'Ad£,  brother  of  Adrian, 
bIso  a  painter,  was  bom  at  LUbeck  in  1612,  and  died  at  Amsterdam  In  1671.  He  did  not 
equal  hia  brother,  whose  style  he  labored  to  imitate. 

OSTABHKOV,  a  manufacturing  district  t.  of  Great  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Trer,  Biands  on  ihe  s.e.  shore  of  lake  Seliguer;  iat.  97"  lO"  n.,  Ions.  88'  6'  east.  The  first 
■eUlements  on  this  site  are  said  to  have  taken  place  in  1380.  Pop.  13,104.  Skin- 
dras^Dg,  boot-making,  and  fishing  in  the  neiehboring  lakes  are  the  principal  employ- 
ments of  the  inhabitants.  The  woods  in  the  vicinity  fumish  bark  for  tanning  purposes, 
and  channal  for  the  blacksmitlis'  shops.  There  are  in  Ostashkoff  87  tan-yaroa,  in  which 
akins  are  dressed,  and  Russian  leather  prepared  to  the  amount  of  £90,000  annuallj.  The 
leather  prepared  at  Savine's  tanyard  is  known  in  England,  Austria,  Italy,  una  North 
America.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pairs  of  boots  are  made  annually,  and400 
men  and  1000  women  are  enea^  in  the  manufacture.  Manufactures  of  liatchets  and 
■ciytiieB  ace  also  carried  on.  The  commeroe  of  Ostashkoff  ia  small,  however,  owing  to  Ito 
remote  distance  from  impcntant  lines  of  communication. 

OimB',  a  stTon^y  fortified  t  of  the  Belgian  province  of  w.  Flanders,  oo  the  Oer 
nnn  oceui,  at  the  opening  of  the  Ostend  and  Bruges  canal,  and  on  the  state  railway. 
Pop.  ^  27,^4.  NotwithsUnding  its  proximity  to  the  sea,  the  shallowness  of  the  har 
bor  prevents  large  nbips  from  entering  the  port  except  at  high  tide.  It  ranks,  however, 
as  the  second  seaport  of  the  kingdom,  Antwerp  being  the  first,  and  is  fortified  with 
walls  and  broad  ditches.  It  has  some  good  manufactories  for  unens,  sail-cloths,  and 
tobacco,  and  several  sugar,  salt,  and  caudle-worics.  From  its  p<MitIon  as  a  station  for 
the  steamers  plying  dally  between  London,  Dover,  and  the  continent,  and  as  the  termi- 
nus of  variooa  branches  of  railway  in  connection  with  the  great  French  and  German 
tines,  it  is  a  lively  and  active  place  of  transport  tra£Bc,  and  is  resorted  to  in  the  summer 
as  a  bathing-piace  by  20,000  persons.  It  is,  moreover,  an  important  station  for  oyster, 
coil,  and  herring  fishing;  has  a  good  naval  school,  an  athenieum,  industrial  school,  epis- 
copal collwe,  and  other  edncatlonal  Institutions,  some  ship-yards,  and  Is  the  seat  of  a 
commerchu  tribunal,  and  a  ohamber  of  customs.  It  imports  coal,  wood,  wool,  raw  bIUc, 
etc.,  and  exports  butter,  meat,  and  flax.  The  harbor  is  furnished  with  a  light-house, 
and  is  provided  with  an  admirably-constructed  stone  promenade  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  public,  Ostend  is  memorable  fbr  the  protracted  slue  which  it  under* 
went  from  1601  to  1604,  terminating  in  the  saxrender  oftba  Dutch  and  Flemish  garrison 
to  the  Spanish  commander,  t!>plnola. 

OSTJEID  UVIXBRO.  A  document  drawn  up  at  Ostend  (q.v^,  August,  1864,  by 
Ibssrs.  Buchanan,  Mason  and  Soule,  United  States  ministers  at  London,  Paris,  and 
Madrid,  respectively,  showing  why  Cuba  should  and,  under  certain  circumatancM  must, 
Mong  to  the  United  States.    See  Cuba. 

OnEMLOS'SIDX,  a  family  of  fresh  water  teleost  fishes,  characterized  by  the  pe- 
culiar form  of  the  hwd.  The  body  is  covered  with  moedc-ltke  hard  scales ;  gill  apertures 
laive ;  btanchiostegal  rays  numerous ;  pectoral  fins  low  on  each  dde ;  vmebne  from  60 
to  §0.  The  family  is  divided  Into  two  sub-families,  otteoglomna,  represented  fn  the 
I^Ipplne  islands  and  Australia  ;  and  heterotina,  having  one  genus  hetirotit,  peculiar  to 
w.  Ainca,  and  another  <M'apaima,  particularly  inhabiting  the  Rio  Negro,  Brazil. 

OVTEOIXTU  (Gr.  bone-scale),  a  genus  of  fossil  ganoid  fish  peculiar  to  the  Old  Bed 
Sandstone.  It  is  separated  from  its  allies  by  having  the  two  anal  and  two  dorsal  flna 
alternating  with  each  other.   Seven  species  have  been  described. 

OBTXOIi'OOT  (Gr.  ogtea,  Ibe  bones)  Is  that  department  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  tha 
chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  osseous  tissue,  and  of  the  shape,  development; 
and  growth,  articulations,  etc.,  of  the  various  bones  of  which  the  skeleton  is  composed. 
See  Bone,  Ossification,  Skeleton,  etc. 

OSnojEmiTn;  an  Inflammadon  of  the  medullary  or  lining  memlnane  of  tht 
bony  cavities.  It  usually  occurs  as  a  consequence  of  injuries  which  expose  tiie  medul- 
lary canal  to  the  air  as  well  as  to  mechanical  injury.  It  therefore  sometimes  fol- 
lows compouod  fracture  and  ill-performed  amputations,  or  operations  on  bad  subjects. 
Its  presence  may  be  suspected  when,  after  an  injury  to,  or  an  operation  on  a  bone,  the 
limb  swells  and  becomes  very  tender,  with  formation  of  abscess  and  profuse  snppuration 
of  a  dark  and  fetid  character.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  disease,  indeed  usually  proving 
fiital.  passing  Into  osteo-phlebitls,  and  then  intopysemia  (q.v.).  It  is  of  an  erysipeloid 
diaracter,  and  is  generally  septic,  which  adds  to  the  fatalny  of  severe  injuries  and  the 
larger  amputatione.  There  is  death  of  bone,  and  Uierefore  a  natural  tendency  to  its 
separation  from  the  living  parts.  If  nature  succeeds.the  aequatrum,  or  separated  dead 
bone,  may  be  removed,  which  is  usually  not  a  difficult  operation,  because  the  parts  are 
generally  exposed  and  easily  reached  with  a  pair  of  foroeps.  Sometimes  portions  may 
be  wedgied  in  between  sound  parts  of  bone,  wnen  a  small  oortion  of  the  latter  may  be 
r^nov^  with  a  pair  of  cutting  forceps,  or  a  small  saw.  The  constitutional  treatment 
eoousts  in  supporting  the  patient's  strength  with  nourishing  food,  such  as  strong  beef- 
tea,  beef-aleak,  chops^  wgs,  milk-punch,  wine,  cinchona,  etc.,  and  perhaps  Uie  admlnis- 
traUon  In  some  cases,  ofa  ferm^nons  tonic.  Great  attention  mast  ba  p«m  to  cleanlineH 
and  careful  ventilation. 

OnBH&mi,  Pbtkb  Josbph,  b.  Prossia,  abt.  1^:  served  as  an  officer  in  the  Prussian 
•n^y,  earae  to  the  United  States,  settied  in  St.  Louis,  and  entered  the  U.  S.  volunteer 
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vnnj  in  the  first  year  of  tlie  civil  war  aa  maj.  of  the  2d  Missouri  regiment.  He  partld 
pated  in  the  battle  of  Wilson's  creek.  Aue.  10,  1B01,  under  Gen.  Lyon  who  was  killed, 
retiring  under  command  of  col.  SigeL  He  was  promoted  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  13th 
Missouri,  and  commanded  a  brigade  under  gen.  Fremont,  and  also  in  the  expedU 
tion  conducted  by  3.  B.  Curtis,  iiud.gen.  commandinK  the  army  operating  in  b.v. 
Missouri,  resulting  in  the  battle  of  F«a  Ridge  or  Elk  Horn,  March  6-8, 1803,  between 
the  confederates  under  gen.  Van  Dorn,  and  the  Union  forces  under  Qen.  Curtis,  the  lat- 
ter gaining  the  victory.  In  this  action  he  commanded  a  division.  June  9,  186d.  he  re- 
ceived his  commission  as  brig. gen.,  and  in  the  following  Decemt)er  was  placed  in  command 
of  a  division  of  the  18th  corpsat  Helena,  Ark.,  with  which  he  assistea  in  the  capture  of 
Arkansas  post,  under  Gen.  McCIemand  and  Admiral  Porter,  Jan.  11,  1888  ;  also  in  the 
ViC^sburg  campaign,  resulting  in  the  surrender  on  July  4, 1868.  He  commanded  the  Ist 
division,  16th  corps  at  Chattanooga  under  Gens.  Rosecrana  and  Thomas,  and  at  the  battle 
of  Miadonary  Ridge,  the  heights  on  the  e.  overtooklng  Chattanooga  (Lookout  mountain 
being  on  the  w.),  under  Oen.  Bherman,  Nov.  25-36,  ending  in  uie  defeat  of  the  con- 
federates. In  its  results  this  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  war.  On  Jul^  28d 
he  was  made  maj.gen.,  and  followed  Sherman  from  Chattanooga  to  the  occupation  of 
Atlanta,  Sept.  1,  1864.  commanding  the  15th  corps  "  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea."  He  was 
chief  of  staff  to  Gen.  Canby  at  the  surrender  of  the  confederate  Gen.Kichard  Taylor, 
Hay  4,  1865;  was  mustered  out  Feb.,  1866;  became  U.  S.  consul  at  Lyons,  France,  the 
same  year;  and  subsequently  returned  to  Germany. 

OBTEBO'DX,  a  small  t.  of  Prussia  in  the  province  of  Hanover,  situated  at  the  western 
base  of  the  Harz  mountains,  on  the  Sdse,  an  aflBuent  of  the  Lebie,  18  m.  n.e.  of  GSttingen. 
It  contains  laige  grain  stores,  from  which  the  miners  of  the  neighborhood  and  their 
families  are  supplted  with  grain  at  a  low  and  fixed  rate.  Cotton,  woolen,  and  linen 
fabrics  and  hoairay  are  eztenslvely  manof actuied.   Pop.  6600. 

08TIA,  a  city  of  Latium,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  about  16  m.  from  Rome.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Ancus  Martiua,  and  was  regarded  as  the  oldest  Roman 
colony.  It  first  acquired  importance  from  its  salt-works,  the  establishment  of  which  is 
attributed  to  Ancus  Martius,  and  afterwards  as  the  port  where  the  Sicilian,  Sardinian, 
and  African  corn  shipped  for  Rome  was  landed;  yet  its  name  first  occurs  during  the 
second  Punic  war.  It  was  long,  too,  the  principal  station  of  the  Roman  navy;  but  its 
harttor  was  exceedinglv  bad.  and  gradually  the  entrance  became  silted  up  with  alluviid 
deposits,  so  Uiat  vessels  could  no  longer  approw^  it,  hut  were  compelled  to  ride  at 
anchor  in  the  open  roadstead,  and  to  disemoark  thehr  cargoes  there.  At  leu{|[th  the 
Emperor  Claudius  dug  a  new  harbor  or  basin  two  m.  n.  of  Ostia,  and  connected  it  with 
theTit>er  by  a  canal.  It  was  named  the  ^rtus  August,  and  around'it  soon  sprung  up  a 
new  town  called  ^rtua  Ostieiisu,  Partus  UH>u,  Portu*  Bomas,  and  often  simply  Partus. 
Yet  it  was  not  till  nearly  the  close  of  the  Roman  empire  that  the  prosperity  of  Ostia  as  a 
city  h^nn  to  decline.  Its  decay,  however,  was  rapid,  and  in  the  8th  c.  it  was  a  mere 
ruin.  During  the  middle  ages  a  village — the  modern  Ostia — was  built  about  half  a  mile 
above  the  ancient  one ;  but  it  has  not  more  than  1000,  or  soj  permanent  Inhabitants,  who 
still  carnr  on  the  manufacture  of  salt,  established  In  the  prehistoric  times  of  ancient 
Rome.  The  ruins  of  Ostia  extend  for  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
and  are  nearly  a  mile  In  breadth.   See  Nibby's  Dintomi  di  Homa  (vol.  11). 

OSTBA'CION,  a  genua,  and  Ostracionid^,  a  family  of  fishes  of  the  order  Pleetomaiht. 
They  are  remarkaby  distinguished  by  having  the  whole  body  covered  with  an  inflexible 
tuberculated  coat  of^mail,  formed  of  six-sided  Irany  scales  or  plates  combined  in  a  tesse- 
lated  quincuncial  manner,  the  fleshy  lips,  the  fins,  and  the  tail  protruding  through  holes 
in  the  armor.  The  ^1-opening  appears  in  the  armor  as  a  mere  slit,  terdered  with  a 
skinny  edge,  but  there  Is  a  true  gill-cover  within.  There  are  no  ventml  fins.  The  ver- 
tebne  are  generally  coalescent.  There  is  little  muscular  substance,  and  in  some  species 
it  is  reputed  poisonous ;  but  the  liver  is  la^,  and  yields  much  oIL  Some  of  the  species 
ara  known  by  the  names  of  Trunk-pish  and  ConrBR-FtsH.  Tliey  are  mostly  found  in 
the  Indian  and  American  seas.   None  are  British. 

08T11ACI81I,  a  right  exercised  by  the  people  of  Athens  of  banishing  for  a  Ume  any 
person  whose  services,  rank,  or  wealth  appeared  to  be  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  or  inconsistent  with  their  political  equality.  It  was  not  a  punishment 
for  any  particular  crime,  but  rather,  as  has  been  observed,  a  precautionary  measure  to 
remove  such  leaders  as  were  obviously  exercising  a  dangerous  ascendency  in  the  state. 
Ostracism  was  introduced  by  Cleistlienes  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th  c.  b.c.,  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Peiststratidce.  The  people  were  annual^  asked  by  the  Prytanes 
if  they  wished  to  exercise  ibis  right,  and  if  they  did,  a  public  assembly  was  held,  and 
each  citizen  had  opportunity  of  depositing,  in  a  place  appointed  for  the  purpose,  a  pot- 
sherd {o^rakon)  orsmall  earthen  tablet,  on  which  was  written  the  name  of  the  person  for 
whose  banishment  he  voted.  Six  thousand  votes  were  necessary  for  the  banisbment  of 
any  person;  but  the  greatest  men  of  Athens— Miltlades,  Themistocles,  Cimon,  Alclbiadea^ 
etc.— were  subjected  to  tliis  treatment.  The  Imnishment  was  at  first  for  ten  years,  but 
the  period  was  afterward  restricted  to  five.  Property  and  civil  rights  or  honore  remained 
anaffected  hy  IL  Alcibiades  succeeded  in  obtuning  the  final  abolition  of  oatraciam. 
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Ostrich,  Cassowary,  etc. — i.  Guinea  fowl.  2.  Heath-coct,  3,  Curassow.  4.  Skel 
ostrich.  9.  Foot  of  ostrich,  id.  Nandu.  11.  Ibis.  12.  European  woodcock.  1; 
bustard.    18.  Cariama. 
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:^j;eletoii  of  cassowary.     5.  Head  of  cassowary.    6.  Foot  of  cassowary.     7.  Ostrich.    8.  Head  of 
j;.  Head  of  moor-snipe.    14.  Oyster-catcher.    15.  Head  of  peewit.    16.  Black  coot.    17.  Dwarf 
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of  which,  howeTer,  Plutarch  and  Aristotle  speak  aa  a  necessary  political  expedient,  and 
its  utility  has  been  very  ably  defended  in  modern  times  by  Mr.  Grote  {ffi^my  cf  GreecA, 
vtA.  iT.  pp.  200  c<«ej.)- 

OSTSAX'TDS  a  family  of  lamellibranchiate  mollusks  of  which  the  common  oyster 
(oitrea)  is  the  type.  It  is  sometimes  made  to  include  another  group,  the  peeHiUda,  com- 
prising the  scallops,  and  is  sometimes  named  [>ectinidse,  instead  of  ostrfeidffi.  The 
lollowing  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  oatrceida:  Shell  inequivalve,  blightly  ine- 
qaUstenu,  free  or  attached  to  the  bottom  of  some  object;  hinge  usually  toothless,  liga- 
ment  internal;  lobes  of  the  mantle  entirely  separated;  foot  small  or  wanting;  a  tingle 
adductor  muscle.  -  In  the  genus  ostrea  the  shell  is  irregular  and  attached  by  the  left  Talve, 
which  is  convex,  and  has  a  well-marked  beak.  The  upper  valve  is  usually  concave  or 
flat,  and  is  the  smalier.  The  hiuee  is  toothless,  having  a  single  ligamental  pit.  The 
lower  valve  is  more  plaited  than  the  upper,  and  both  valves  are  in  some  species  thus 
ornamented,  as  In  ottrea  Marehii  of  the  oolitic  formation.  In  the  genus  gryphna  the 
lower  valve  is  much  the  loneer  and  very  much  curved,  so  that  it  points  inwuds,  and  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  ue  upper  valve,  the  whole  animal  having  a  eeneral  resem- 
blance in  profile  to  an  ammonite,  although  belonging  to  an  enUrely  different  class  of 
mollusks.  They  existed  during  the  triassic  and  cretaceous  epochs.  In  the  genus  exogyra, 
which  existed  in  the  later  oolitic  and  cretaceous  epochs,  the  oeaks  are  reversed,  or  turned 
toward  the  posterior  side  of  the  shell.  The  genus  oatrea  commences  in  the  carboniferous 
seas,  abounds  in  the  secoudair  and  tertiarv  periods,  and  Is  very  plentiful  at  the  present 
day.  A  genus,  pemot^a,  has  been  founded  for  Jurassic  oysters,  which  differ  from  osbrea 
proper  in  having  the  ligament  contained  in  from  four  to  eight  transverse  grooves  or 
pits.  In  a  second  section  or  sub-family,  anomiadiB,  of  ostneid«  there  are  various  forms 
of  which  anemia  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  This  latter  genus  comprises  bivalves  having 
a  very  thin,  traiulucent  shell,  which  is  attached  to  some  body  by  a  plug  which  passes 
through  a  hole  or  notch  iu  the  right  valve.  It  apj^iears  to  have  commenc^  its  existence 
in  the  cretaceous  period,  but  Umanomia  of  Devonian,  anomianeUa  of  the  carboniferous, 
and  plaeumpm  of  the  Jurassic  are  older  forms  of  the  same  type.  The  genus  plaeuna, 
commencing  in  the  tertiary,  is  allied  in  many  respects  to  ajiomia,  but  the  shell  ia  unat- 
tached. For  the  group  pectinidse  see  article,  Fkoten.  A  fourth  group  of  ostneidte,  some- 
times regarded  as  a  distinct  £unily  (Umada),  is  r^resented  by  the  tymod  genus  Uma,  the 
sheU  of  which  is  equivalve  and  unattached,  and  the  beaks  sepacatea  from  one  another 
snd  eaied.  The  surface  is  usually  partially  covered  with  radiafing  ribs  or  ridges,  and 
there  is  a  median  cartilage  pit  and  a  triangular  hhige  area.  The  genus  appears  to  have 
conunenced  in  the  carboniferous,  was  abundant  in  the  triassic,  Jurassic,  cretaceous,  and 
tertiary  formations,  and  has  representatives  at  the  present  day  in  smaller  numbers.  The 
Um&ptera  of  the  Devonian  is  perhaps  an  early  representative.  A  fifth  group  of  ostneidffi, 
which  is  sometimes  ranked  as  a  separate  family  (tpcmdyUda)  is  represented  by  what  are 
known  as  the  thorny  oysters,  and  forms  the  genus  tpondylut.  It  has  an  Inequivalve 
shell,  and  is  attached  by  the  r(ght  valve  to  some  other  body.  The  beaks  are  separated 
from  each  other,  and  the  shell  is  covered  with  spines  or  thorns,  inclined  in  a  direction 
from  the  beak.  The  genus  commenced  In  the  Jurassic,  was  plentiful  in  the  cretaceous, 
and  has  present  representatives.  The  pUeatula  resemble  apondylua  by  having  an  inequi- 
valve shell  which  is  attached  by  the  right  valve,  and  by  having  two  hinge  teeth  in  each 
valve.  But  the  shell  is  seldom  eared,  the  hinge  area  is  obscure,  and  the  valves  are  not 
armed  widi  spines.  They  extend  in  time  from  the  trias  to  the  present  epoch,  and  were 
en;wdiiigly  abundant  in  uie  lower  graensand.  The  anatomy  of  the  oyster  is  {^ven  in  the 
uticle  under  tliat  titile. 

08TBICH,  Struthio,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  graUatorea,  and  tribe  brenpmrm 
(d.v.).  in  Cuvier's  system— the  order  eutwrea  (or  runners)  of  some  ornitholc^ts.  In 
this  annus  the  bill  ia  of  moderate  length,  broad,  flattened,  rounded  at  the  tip,  the  mandi- 
bles flexible;  the  head  small;  the  neck  long;  the  legs  long  (both  tibia  and  tarsus)  and 
very  robust,  the  lower  part  of  the  tibia,  as  well  as  the  tarsus,  n^ed;  the  feet  have  only 
two  toes,  of  wUch  the  inner  is  the  largest,  and  has  a  short  claw,  the  outer  has  no  daw; 
the  wings  are  too  short  to  be  used  for  flight,  but  are  useful  to  aid  in  runntng;  the  plum- 
age is  lax  and  flexible;  the  wings  and  tail  have  long  soft  drooping  plumes.  Only  one 
species  is  known  (8.  eameltu),  a  native  of  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa  and  Arabia:  the 
South  American  ostriches,  or  nandus  (q.v.),  constituting  a  distinct  genus.  The  ostrich 
is  the  largest  of  all  birds  now  existing,  being  from  6  to  8  ft.  in  height  to  the  top  of  its 
head,  and  an  ad«lt  male  weiring  from  200  to  800  pounds.  The  male  Is  rather  larger 
thui  the  female.  The  head  and  upper  part  of  tlie  neck  are  scantily  covered  with  a  thin 
down,  Uirough  whicdi  the  skin  is  visible.  The  young  have  the  head  and  neck  clothed 
with  feathers.  The  ^neral  plumage  Is  glossy  black  in  the  lulult  male,  dark  grey  in  the 
female  and  young,  with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  white  feathers;  the  long  plumes  of  the 
wings  and  tail  are  white,  occasionally  marked  with  black.  On  each  wing  are  two 
plumeless  shafts,  not  unlike  porcupine's  quUls.  The  inner  toe  is  very  laige,  about  7 
in.  long,  and  its  claw  hoof-like,  whilst  the  sternum  is  destitute  of  a  keel,  and  the 
muscles  which  move  the  wings  are  comparatively  weak,  those  whidi  move  the  legs  are 
of  imdigioiis  strengtii,  so  that  the  ostrich  is  not  only  capable  of  running  with  great 
speed,  but  of  striking  sndi  a  blow  -with,  its  foot  as  to  make  it  too  formidable  for  ttie 
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leopard  and  other  laree  beasts  of  prey  to  assail  It.  It  has  been  often  known  to  rip  open 
a  dog  by  a  single  stroke,  and  a  man  is  recorded  to  have  suffered  the  same  fate.  The 
eyes  of  the  ostrich  are  large,  and  the  lids  are  furnished  with  lashes.  Its  sight  is  keen,  so 
that  it  descries  objects  at  a  great  distance  in  the  open  desert. 

The  ostrich  shuue  the  presence  of  man,  but  is  often  to  be  seen  in  near  proximity  to 
herds  of  zebras,  quf^gas,  girafles,  antelopes,  and  other  quadrupeds.  It  is  gregarious, 
although  the  flocks  of  ostriches  are  not  generally  very  large.  It  is  polygamous,  one  male 
usually  appropriating  to  himself,  when  he  can,  from  two  to  seven  females,  which  seem 
to  make  their  nest  in  common,  scooping  a  mere  hole  in  the  sand  for  this  purpose.  Each 
finale  Is  supposed  to  lay  about  ten  eggs.  The  eggs  are  all  placed  on  end  in  the  nest, 
which  often  contains  a  large  number,  whilst  around  it  eggs  are  generally  to  he  found 
scattered  on  the  sand.  Concerning  these,  it  has  been  supposed  that  they  are  intended 
for  the  food  of  the  young  birds  before  they  are  able  to  go  in  quest  of  other  food;  an 
Improbable  notion,  not  supported  by  evidence.  It  seems  at  least  as  likely  that  these 
scattered  eggs  are  laid  by  females  waiting  whilst  the  nest  is  occupied  by  another,  and 
that  they  are  lost  to  the  ostriches  and  no  more  regarded.  Contrary  to  a  very  generally 
leceiTea  opinion,  the  ostrich  does  not  leave  her  eggs  to  be  hatched  entilTely  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun;  or,  if  this  be  the  case  in  the  warmest  regions,  it  Is  otherwise  In  the  more 
northern  and  southern  countries  in  which  this  bird  is  found;  and  by  a  remarkable  iiutinct, 
the  ostrich  sits  upon  the  eggs  by  night,  when  the  cold  would  be  too  great  for  them,  and 
leaves  them  to  the  sun's  heat  during  the  day. 

The  ostrich  feeds  exclusively  on  vegetable  substances,  its  food  consisting  in  great 
part  of  grasses  and  their  seeds;  so  tliat  its  visits  are  much  dreaded  by  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil  m  the  vicinity  of  its  haunts,  a  flock  of  ostriches  soon  making  terrible  devasta- 
tion of  a  field  of  corn.  The  ostrich  has  a  very  large  crop,  a  strong  gi^aid.  and  a  pretty 
large  provetUriimtiu  between  the  crop  and  Uie  gizz«^ ;  the  intestines  are  voluminous,  and 
the  coeca  long,  with  a  remarkable  spiral  valve.  There  Is  a  receptacle  in  which  the  urine 
accumulates,  as  in  a  bladder,  a  thing  very  uncommon  in  birds. 

The  ostrich  swallows  large  stones,  as  small  birds  swallow  grdns  of  sand,  to  (dd  the 
gizzard  in  the  trituration  of  the  food;  and  in  confinement  has  often  been  known  to  swal- 
low very  indiscriminately  whatever  came  in  the  way,  pieces  of  iron,  bricks,  glass,  old 
shoes,  copper  coins,  eta  Its  instincts  do  not  suffice  to  prevent  it  from  swallowing 
very  unsuitable  tilings;  capjpet  coins  were  fatal  In  one  Instance,  and  a  piece  of  a  parasol 
in  another. 

The  ostrich  is  very  patient  of  thirst,  or  Is  capable  of  subsisting  for  a  long  time  with- 
oni  water.   It  often  supplies  the  wont  of  water  bv  eating  the  gourde  or  melons  of  the 

desert,  to  which  even  the  lion  is  said  to  resort  on  the  some  account. 

The  speed  of  the  ostrich,  when  it  first  sets  out,  is  supposed  to  be  not  less  than  60  m. 
an  hour;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  capable  of  keeping  up  this  speed  for  a  long  time.  It 
is  successfully  bunted  by  men  on  horseliack,  who  take  advantage  of  its  habit  of  running 
in  a  curve,  instead  of  a  straight  line,  so  that  the  hunter  knows  bow  to  proceed  in  order 
to  meet  it  and  get  within  shot.  It  is  often  killed  In  Boutli  AMca  by  men  who  envelop 
tliemselves  in  ostrich  skins,  and  admirably  imitating  the  manners  of  the  ostrich,  approatm. 
it  near  enough  for  their  purpose,  without  exciting  its  alarm,  and  sometimes  kill  one  after 
another  with  their  poisoned  arrows. 

The  strength  of  the  ostrich  is  such  that  it  can  easily  carry  two  men  on  its  back. 

The  voice  of  the  ostrich  is  deep  and  hollow,  not  easily  distinc;uished,  except  by  a 
practiced  ear,  from  the  roar  of  the  lion.  It  also  more  frequently  makes  a  kind  of 
cackling;  and  when  enraged  and  striking  violently  at  an  adversary,  hisses  very  loudly. 

The  flesh  of  the  ostrich  is  not  unpalatable  when  it  is  young,  but  rank  and  tough  when 
old.  It  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  prohibited  as  undran  to  the  Jews  (Lev.  zL  1^, 
although  me  name  is  translated  owl  In  the  English  Bible.  There  are  freqoent  leferenoes 
to  it  in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  eggs  of  the  ostrich  are  much  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food  by  the  rude  natives 
of  Africa,  and  are  acceptable  even  to  European  travelers  and  colonists.  Each  e^weigha 
obout  three  pounds,  and  is  thus  equal  to  about  two  dozen  ordinary  hen's  eggs.  The  egg 
is  usually  dressed  by  being  set  upright  on  a  fire,  and  stirred  about  with  a  forked  sticK, 
inserted  through  a  hole  in  the  upper  end.  The  thick  and  strong  shell  Is  applied  to  many 
uses,  but  particulariy  Is  much  employed  by  the  s.  African  tribes  for  water-vessels.  The 
reader  wiH  prol>ably  recollect  the  interesting  plate  in  Livingstone's  TVawla  of  women 
flllinff  ostritm  shells  with  water.  In  taking  ostrich  eggs  from  the  nest  the  s.  African  la 
camful  not  to  touch  any  with  the  hand,  but  uses  a  long  stick  to  draw  them  out,  that  the 
birds  m&Y  not  detect  the  smell  of  the  intruder,  in  which  case  tbey  would  foisake  the 
nest;  whilst  otherwise,  they  will  return  and  lay  more  eggs. 

'The  long  plumes  of  the  ostrich  have  heea  highly  valued  for  ornamental  purposes 
from  very  early  times,  and  continue  to  be  a  considerable  article  of  commerce,  for  the 
lake  of  wbicik  the  ostrich  is  pursued  in  its  native  wilds.   See  OnmOH-FABicnTa. 

The  oatrich  is  often  to  be  seen  in  America  in  conflnement,  and  readily  becomes  quite 
tame  and  familiar,  although  still  apt  to  be  violent  towards  stnmgers.  Qreat  numbers 
were  exhibited  in  the  public  spectacles  by  some  of  the  Roman  emperors;  and  the  braina 
of  many  ostriches  were  sometimes  presented  in  a  single  dish,  as  at  the  table  of  Hello- 
gabaliu. 
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OmiCR^AXIIIVft.  Attempts  are  bdng  nude  to  increase  the  supply  of  ostridk 
feathers,  or  to  facilitate  the  procuring  of  them  by  establishing  farms— inclosures  where 
the  birds  can  grow  and  breed  in  lameness.  In  ISi^  the  bulleuo  of  the  SociitS  d'Acclimaf 
tation  contained  a  note  from  Dr.  VavasBeur  discussing  the  question  whether  tlie  ostrich 
of  South  America,  the  nandu  (q.T.)  or  rhea,  can  be  acclunatized  in  France.  When  caught 
Lhey  are  easily  tamed ;  and  this  is  the  circumstance  which  has  suggested  the  idea  of  nat- 
uralization. They  must  not  be  placed  in  cages,  but  must  have  free  range  to  walk  about, 
secured  simplv  by  a  leg-guard.  Dr.  Yavasseur  expre^ed  an  opinion  "that  the  South 
American  osmch  could  live  wiUiout  difficulty  iu  tlie  n.  of  France;  that  there  is  no  diffl- 
calty  in  domesticating  it;  and  that  it  will  feed  on  almoet  anything  that  la  g^ven  to  i^ 
bowierer  coarse." 

Since  1883,  ostrich-farming  has  been  tried  in  Southern  Califomfa,  though  the  ultl- 
aoate  success  of  the  experiment  is  not  yet  assured.  In  that  yearsome  twenty  birds  were 
brought  to  Placentia  by  Dr.  Bketcfaly,  and  there  placed  upon  a  farm,  the  number  being 
increased  a  little  later  by  the  importation  of  fifteen  more.  In  August  of  the  same  year 
a  second  farm  was  stocked  near  the  village  of  Norwalk.  Other  mims  were  establislied 
St  FuUerton,  West  Fallbrook,  Loa  Feliz,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Monica,  and  Bed  Bluff. 
In  1891  the  number  of  ostriches  on  the  different  farms  amounted  to  near^  470,  Of  this 
total  only  70  birds  were  imported  from  Africa,  the  rest  having  been  hatched  upon  the 
farms.  Some  interesting  figures  have  been  published  relaling  to  the  expenses  «nd 
receipts  of  several  of  the  farms.  From  these  it  appears  that  the  average  cost  of  an 
ostrich  in  Africa  is  |100,  there  being  an  export  duU'  of  |oO  on  each,  and  a  probable  It^s 
during  the  voyase  of  20  per  cent,  oi  the  birds.  The  ostriches  are  first  plucked  when 
seven  months  old ;  at  fourteen  months  the  feathers  are  of  excellent  quality ;  and  at 
twenty-one  months  they  are  at  their  best.  The  value  of  the  annual  fucking  ranges 
from  f70  to  $300,  the  average  being  (100.  A  mature  bird  Is  worth  |«l0>  one  valuable 
quality  being  its  long  life,  80  years  being  no  great  age  for  an  ostrich.  The  chicks  are 
hatched  with  incubators.  The  feathers,  which  are  when  first  plucked  brown  and  grta, 
must  be  dyed  or  bleached,  curled,  and  otherwise  made  up  before  being  put  upon  the 
retail  market.  At  the  farms  plumes  sell  for  prices  ran^ng  from  |l.dO  to  $7  apiece. 
The  birds  can  be  plucked  once  in  seven  months.  Upon  the  farm  thev  are  divided  into 
trios,  one  male  and  two  females,  each  trio  requiring  about  two  acres  of  land.  For  general 
detaUa  regarding  the  rearing  of  osMches,  the  reaiur  is  referred  to  Martin's  Home  L^a  m 
an  (Mrieh  Farm  (1800). 

06TBI0H  TEATHEBB  are. occasionally  borne  as  a  heraldic  charge,  and  always  repre- 
eented  drooping.  Three  white  ostrich  feathers  are  the  well-known  badge  of  the  prince 
of  Walea.  According  to  common  tradition  they  were  assumed  in  consequence  of  Edward 
the  Black  Prince  having  plucked  a  plume  of  ostrich  feathers  from  the  casque  of  John  of 
Luxemburg,  king  of  Bohemia,  who  fell  'by  his  hand  at  Crecy.  There  Is^owever,  no 
doubt  that  ostrich  feathers  were  previous  to  that  time  a  cognizance  of  the  Flantagenets. 
Prince  Henry,  eldest  son  of  James  I.,  first  established  the  present  arrangement  of  the 
three  ostrich  featbets  within  a  prince's  coronet. 

08TBI0H  XBBH,  StrtUhMpteria,  a  Kenus  of  ferns  whose  feriite  fronds  have  some- 
what the  appearance  of  an  ostrich  plume.  There  Is  but  one  species  (8.  OermarUea) 
known  in  America,  which  is  also  a  native  of  Europe.  There  is  probably  another  species 
in  Japan.  The  American  species  thrives  best  in  northern  latitudes  in  alluvial  soil.  The 
sterile  fronds  are  often  5  ft.  and  more  in  height,  pinnate,  the  pinnee  pinnatifid,  all  grow- 
ing in  a  close,  circular  tnft  from  the  thick  and  scaly  matted  roots  locks,  forming  a  oeau- 
ttfal  vase-like  cluster.  Within  the  circlet  of  rootstocks  arise  the  fertile  fronds,  about 
two-thirds  the  length  of  the  sterile  ones,  having  the  margins  of  tlieir  pinns  rolled  back- 
wards BO  as  to  'orm  a  somewhat  necklace-shaped  or  continuous  hollow  cylinder  Inclo^ng 
the  fruit.  There  are  from  three  to  five  pinnate  free  vcinlets  from  each  primary  vein, 
each  bearing  on  its  middle  a  fruit  dot.  Sporan^a  borne  on  an  elevated  receptacle, 
which  is  half  encircled  at  its  base  by  a  delicate  semicircular  induaium. 

OSTBOe.  (Russian).  A  dungeon  in  which  the  jiolitlcal  prisoners  of  the  most  danger- 
ous class  are  confined  in  Siberia. 

onBOO,  a  small  district  t.  of  w.  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Yolhynla,  90  m.  w. 
<rf  Zhitomir.  Here,  In  the  reign  of  Constantine  of  Ostrog,  a  school  and  typc^raphy  were 
esublished,  and  the  flrrt  Slavonic  BUde  printed  in  tfi68.   Pop.  17,100. 

OtTBOeOTHB.   See  Goths. 

06TB0X',  the  name  of  a  convent  In  Montenesro,  near  Herzegovina,  noted  from  its 
occnpytns  a  large  cave  In  the  side  of  a  precipice  400  ft.  in  height.  In  the  various  Mon- 
tenegrinlnsurrections  or  wars  It  has  <^n  been  made  use  of  as  a  fortress  or  store-house 
for  powder  and  ammunition. 

OBtBOU'KA,  a  district  t.  in  the  Polish  government  of  Lomza,  22  m.  w.8.w.  of  Lomza 
and  on  the  Xarew  river.  It  is  noted  as  having  been  the  scene  of  two  battles,  Che  first  in 
1807,  when  the  Russian  gen.  Essen  was  defeated  by  the  French  under  Savary,  and  the 
second  in  1881,  when  the  Polish  insurgents  under  the  lead  of  Skrzynecki  were  over* 
vhdmed  by  tlie  Bossians.  The  present  pop.  of  the  town  is  about  7.fiW. 
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OSTBOWB'XY  KOVBTAm,  a  central  range  of  the  Carpathian  moontaliu,  of  volcanic 
formation.  Sltna  is  the  hif^est  peak,  8,498  ft.  high.  The  rivers  Elpel,  Sajo,  and 
Gran  flov  at  the  bue  of  its  sI^^mb  and  aeptJMe  it  other  portlona  of  the  main 
range. 

OSTUin,  a  city  of  8.  Italy,  In  the  proTlnce  of  Leoce,  10  m.  w.n.v.  from  Brindisl  on 
the  railway  between  Ancona  and  Brlndlsi.  It  standa  on  a  steep  hill.  A  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on,  chiefly  In  the  produce  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  city  is  a  flourish- 
ing one.   Pop.  18,200. 

OTO'HA,  a  t.  of  Spain  in  the  province  of  Seville,  88  m.  e.s.e.  of  the  city  of  tliat  name, 
stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  on  a,  triangular  hill  crowned  by  a  castle  and  the  coUariate 
cbnrch.  It  stands  In  the  midst  of  a  highly  fertile  pUdn,  productive  In  gnln,  oHves, 
almonds,  etc.  An  extensive  panoramic  view  la  obtained  from  the  castle.  The  coll^ato 
church,  In  the  mixed  G6thlc  and  ctnqueA;ento  style,  was  built  in  1534.  It  was  pillaged 
by  Sotilt  of  6  cwt.  of  ancient  church  plate,  and  was  converted  by  him  into  a  citadel  and 
magazine.  Pop.  comm.  19,400,  who  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  linen  goods,  and  iron  and  earthenware. 

OSWA,  Pkdbo  Tellez  t  Gibon,  Duke  ta,  1570-1624;  b.  Spain;  married  In  1508  a 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Alcali,  and  took  the  title  of  duke  of  Osuna.  He  was  several 
tinfbs  expelled  from  court,  "bvt  finally  regained  favor  and  was  appointed  viceroy  of  Sicily 
in  1011  and  of  Naples  in  1616.  He  opposed  the  establishment  of  the  inqulsitioa  at 
Naples;  resisted  the  attempts  of  Venice  to  control  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean; 
and  was  recalled  in  1620  on  suspicion  of  usoipiDg  for  himself  the  government  of  s.  Italy. 
He  was  confined  in  Almedas  castle,  and  died  by  poison. 

OeWALD,  Saint,  604-642;  king  of  Northumbria,  son  of  King  Ethelfrld.  He  spent 
some  years  an  exile  in  Scotland,  during  which  time  he  was  converted  to  Christianity. 
He  recovered  his  kingdom  and  ascended  the  throne  in  684,  having  defeated  in  battle, 
and  killed,  Cadwalla,  King  of  Wales.  He  married  Cynebnik,  a  daughter  of  Cynegil,  a 
West-Saxon  kin^and  with  her  aasistance  introduced  the  Christian  religion  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  He  was  killed  at  Haserfleld  by  the  king  of  Mercla,  Penda,  a  heatnen, 
ana  was  cauonized  by  the  Roman  church.  There  are  numerous  legends  concemluff 
him,  which  at  one  time  were  very  popular  In  Germany,  and  were  published  in  book 
form  in  1850  by  Zingerle,  enttUed  Die  OiwaldUgauU  mid  iAn  Setiektatg  sur  dentaehen 
Mythologie. 

OSWALD,  Elbazeb,  1765-95;  b.  England;  related  to  Richard  Oswald  of  Auchen- 
cruive;  he  became  Interested  In  the  American  colonies,  emigrated  to  America  in  1770; 
and  served  as  captain  under  Arnold  at  Ticonderoga,  also  at  Quebec  In  1775,  where  he 
assumed  command  and  distinguished  himself,  Arnold  having  been  wounded.  He  was 
Arnold's  secretary,  and  in  1777  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant-colonel  In  Lamb's  artillery 
regiment,  and  was  commended  by  Gens.  Lee  and  Knox  for  his  brave  conduct  at  Mon- 
mouth. He  became  a  printer  and  publisher  at  Philadelphia;  also  public  printer.  In 
all  political  questions  he  was  a  bitter  opponent  of  Hamilton,  and  challenged  him  to  flght 
a  duel  in  1786,  but  the  affair  was  settled  by  friends  without  fighting.  He  commanded 
a  regiment  of  artillery  In  the  French  army  at  the  battle  of  Jemappea.  IMed  of  yellow- 
fever  in  New  York. 

OSWALD,  RiCHABD,  1705-M;  b.  Scotland;  a  London  merchant,  a  representative  of 
England  at  the  signing  of  articles  of  peace  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war.  He 
gave  b«il  In  the  enormous  sum  of  £60,000  for  Henry  Jjaorens.  His  wife,  Mary  Ramsey, 
was  celebrated  by  Robert  Bums  in  his  songs. 

O0WBW,  a  CO.  in  n.  central  New  York,  bounded  n.  and  e.  by  lake  Ontario,  s.w.  by 
lake  Oneida,  and  drained  by  the  Oswego,  Oneida,  and  Salmon  rivers;  Intersected  by  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western;  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western,  and  Rome, 
Watertown  and  Ogdensbui^  railroads;  962  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '00,  71,88.3,  chiefly  of  Ameri- 
can birth.  The  surface  is  nearly  level  and  adapted  to  grazing.  Hay,  oats,  lumb^, 
maple  sugar,  potatoes,  and  dairy  products  are  the  staples.  Sandstone  Stutable  for  build- 
ing purposes  is  foimd.    Co.  seat,  Oswego. 

OSWEOO,  city  and  co.  se&t  of  Oswego  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Oswego  river,  the  Oswego 
canal,  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western,  the  New  York,  Ontario,  andWest 
ero,  and  the  Rome,  Watertown,  and  Ogdensburg  railroads;  36  miles  n.  of  Syracuse.  A 
trading  post  was  established  here  in  1720;  the  village  was  incorporated  in  1828;  and  the 
city  was  chartered  In  1848.  The  prosperity  of  the  city  Is  due  to  its  exceptional  facilities 
as  a  port  of  entry  and  its  manufactories.  There  are  two  harbors,  an  outer  one  In  li^e 
Ontario,  and  an  Inner  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  river;  both  are  protected  by  breakwaters, 
containing  large  coal  trestles,  and  are  defended  by  Fort  Ontario,  a  garrisoned  casematra 
structure  on  the  e.  side  of  the  river.  The  city  is  laid  out  with  streets  100  feet  wide, 
crossing  at  right  angles,  making  the  building  blocks  400  feet  long  by  200  feet  wide,  and 
contains  five  public  parks.  Among  the  noteworthy  buildings  are  the  U.  S.  government 
building.  State  normal  school,  public  hospital,  orphan  asylum,  Gerritt  Smith  librarya 
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St.  Fnncte'  home  for  orphaDi,  old  ladies'  home,  high  school,  and  city  hall.  The  city  has 
waterworks,  supplied  by  gravity  from  the  Oswego  river,  electric  lights,  electric  street 
railroad,  national  and  savings  banks,  over  16  churches,  and  dally  and  weekly  newspapers. 
The  city  has  regular  steamer  communication  with  the  principal  ports  on  the  great  lakes, 
and  receives  and  transships  large  quantities  of  coal,  grain,  lumber,  and  other  commodi- 
ties. The  imports  exceed  in  annual  value  $800,000,  and  the  exports,  |ffi,0OO,O0O.  The 
manofacttires  include  starch,  matches,  shade  doth,  hosiery,  hollers  and  enirinea,  and 
Iron  products.   Pop.  '90,  21,842. 

OlWieO  TEA.  a  name  given  to  several  species  of  mmarda,  particularly  Jf.  purpurea, 
Jf.  didynia  and  Jf.  kalmiana,  natives  of  Korth  America,  because  of  the  occasional  use  of 
an  infusion  of  the  dried  leaves  as  a  beverage.  They  belong  to  the  natnral  order  labiatee, 
somewhat  resemble  mints  in  appearance,  and  have  an  agreeable  odor.  Tlie  Infosion  Is 
said  to  be  useful  in  intermittents,  and  as  a  stomachic. 

08WBSTBT,  a  thriving  market  t.  and  municipal  borough  of  England,  In  the  diocese  of 
St.  Asapli,  15  m.  n.w.  of  Shrewsbury.  The  stone  pillars  of  its  ancient  gateways  still 
stand  In  the  streets.  There  are  also  scanty  remains  of  a  castle,  said  to  have  been  the 
ancestral  seat  of  Walter  Fltzalan,  progenitor  of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart,  who,  during 
the  troubles  of  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  fled  hence  to  Scotland,  and  became  steward 
to  David  I.,  king  of  Scotland.  Oswestry  Is  the  center  of  an  extensive  agricultural  dis- 
trict; it  has  extensive  market-places,  and  its  weekly  market  for  agricultural  produce  and 
cattle  is  very  largely  attended.  There  are  corn-mills  and  coal-mines  In  the  vicinity. 
Oswestry  contains  the  offices  and  works  of  the  Cambrian  company,  and  is  favorably  sit- 
uated as  a  railway  center.  Fop.  '01 ,  of  municipal  borough,  about  4500.  Oswestry  is  said 
to  derive  its  name  from  Oswald,  kii^;  of  Xorthumbria,  slain  here  In  642.  Near  the  town 
Is  Oswald's  well,  a  fine  spring  of  water;  and  "  Old  Oswestra,"  an  ancient  encampment. 

OmuXHTAS,  the  name  of  a  great  king  of  Egypt,  mentioned  IModoms  and 
Btrabo,  who  reined,  according  to  these  authors,  as  the  27th  successor  of  Seeostris.  He 
distinguished  himself,  according  to  these  authors,  by  his  victories,  and  invaded  Asia 
wjth  an  army  of  400,000  men  aud20,0C0  cavaliy,  and  conquered  the  Bactrians,  who  had 
been  rendered  tributary  to  S^gypt  by  fiesostris.  In  honor  of  this  exploit,  he  is  said  by 
Hccatseus  to  have  erected  a  monument  which  was  at  once  a  palace  and  a  tomb,  and 
which,  under  the  name  of  Otfftnandaon,  was  renewed  for  its  size  and  splendor  in  later 
times.  It  was  said  to  be  situated  in  the  necropolis  of  Thebes,  or  at  Qoumsh,  aiui  close 
to  the  sepulchres  of  the  concubines  of  the  god  Amen  Ra.  The  Osymandelon  is  gener- 
ally believed  to  be  represented  by  the  cxtnnt  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Rameses  III.  at 
Hedinet  Haboo,  though  great  difficulty  has  been  felt  in  reconciling  the  descriptions  of 
Its  magnificence  in  ancient  writers  with  the  dimeosions  of  the  modem  relic;  and 
Letronne,  in  his  Tombeau  ^Oiymandya*  (Par.  1881),  has  even  ventured  to  suppose  that  it 
was  an  imaginary  edifice  invented  by  the  Greeks  from  their  B(»ruaintattce  with  the  great 
palaces  of  Tliebe8,'but  this  skepticism  is  considered  extreme.  The  name  of  Osymandyas 
Is  difficult  to  recognize  amongrt  the  E^m>tian  kings,  the  nearest  approach  to  it  bdng  one 
of  the  Setis,  either  the  1st  or  ad.  callea  after  demi,  Asiri-Heneptah.  Others  consider 
Osymandyas  the  Ismendes  of  Strabo,  or  the  Hendes  of  Herodotoa.  The  name  of 
Amenophis  may  also  lie  concealed  in  his  name,  so  mudi  ambiguity  pervades  the  subject. 

DiodoruB,  L  46-SO;  Strabo.  xvii.  p.  8,  11-16;  Juvenal,  xv.  88;  Letronne.  Mem.  de 
rinai.  ix.  p.  821;Champomon,£0atwlM!(^p.S6O,aO8;C3iampomon-Figeac>Z'i^^ 
69.  291,  81S-81S. 

OTA'OO,  one  of  the  most  recent  settlements,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  prosper- 
ous, populous,  and  likely  to  become  the  most  influential  province  of  New  Zealand  (q.v.), 
^nce  the  re-incorporatlon  of  Southland— a  portion  of  its  territory  which,  in  1861,  waa 
Muted  from  Otago  and  raised  into  a  small  separate  province,  an  exp^iment  which 
failed  in  a  short  time — it  is  now  the  most  southern  province  of  South  island  (see  New 
ZsAULin)).  Otago  is  bounded  on  the  n.  bv  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  on  the  w., 
e,  and  s.  by  the Paciflc  ocean;  is  In  lengtn  200  m.,  160  m.  in  breadth,  and  possesses  an 
iavaluable  une  of  coast  which  measures  400  miles.  The  entire  area  is  about  15,600.000 
acres— 26,487  sq.  miles.  Pop.  in  '71,  69,500;  hi  '96,  168,944.  The  chief  rivers  are 
the  Waitaki,  the  Clutha,  and  the  Uataum,  all  of  which  flow  s.B.e.,  and  are  navi- 
gable to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  western  regions  of  Otago  remain  unsurveyed, 
but  are  linown  to  be  covered  with  high,  and  In  many  cases  snow-capped  mountains, 
stretching  along  the  whole  line  of  coast,  and  extending  inland  for  upwards  of  60 
miles.  East  and  n.e.  from  the  Matura  river  to  the  shore  the  surface  is  weft  known,  and 
consists  of  mountain-ranges  alternating  with  vallevs,  and  extending  parallel  to  the  sea  and 
to  each  other  as  far  inland  as  the  valley  of  the  Mauuherikia.  one  of  the  first  affiuents  of 
theClutha.  The  dimate  of  Otago  is  exceedingiyhealthy  and  invigorating;  frostandsnow 
are  unknown  except  in  the  higher  ranges,  and  r^n,  though  sufficiently  abundant  to 
Muwer  the  demands  of  agriculture  does  not  Interferewlth  outdoor  occupiUions.  All  the 
English  fruits  and  flowers,  with  some  trifling  exceptions,  are  grown  here  to  perfection. 
The  northern  and  interior  districts  of  the  province  are  eminently  adapted,  as  regards  both 
soil  and  climate,  foragricultureaswellascattle-breeding.  The  western  disbicts  are  rugged, 
■Bd  covered  vritb  forests;  but  in  the  eastern  r^ons  are  many  fertile  and  well-wmtered 
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tracts,  admirably  suited  for  the  production  of  corn,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  aheepi 
In  mineral  wealth  the  province  of  Otago  is  remarkably  rich.  Coal,  iron,  copper,  silver, 
lead,  etc.,  have  been  foimd,  and  useful  earths  and  clays  are  abundant.  Gold  has  beea 
found  in  small  quantities  in  other  provinces  of  New  Zealand,  as  in  Auckland  and  Nelson 
province;  but  by  far  the  most  important  gold-flelds  of  the  colony  are  in  the  province  of 
Otago.  Giold  was  first  discovered  here  by  Mr.  Oabriel  Bead  in  June.  1861,  in  a  gully, 
since  called  Oabriel's  gully,  on  the  Tuapeka,  an  affluent  of  the  Clutha,  in  a  direct  line 
87  m.  w.  of  Dunediu.  placed  hla  discovery  ia  the  hands  of  eovemment,  and  was 

presented  by  the  provincial  council  with  £500  as  a  reward.  In  less  than  two  months 
from  the  discovery  of  gold  8,000  people  were  at  work  in  the  Tuapeka  valley,  and  were 
obtaining  6,000  oz.  a  week.  From  this  time  gold-mining  became  a  staple  employment. 
A  "rush "  was  made  from  Australia;  Dunedin,  formerly  the  village-capital  of  the  prov- 
ince, now  rapidly  increased  in  size  and  trade,  new  fields  were  discovered,  and  the  immi- 
gration-lists were  immensely  swelled.  From  June,  1861,  to  June,  1863,  700,000  oz., 
worth  nearly  £8,000.000,  were  obtained.  The  most  productive  gold-field  taitlirato  dis- 
covered is  the  Arrow  river  district,  in  the  vicinity  of  lake  Wakatik.  This  district  was 
made  known  In  Nov.,  1882,  and  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  Oct.,  1868, 287,655  oz.— 
value  £955,620— were  forwarded  to  Dunedin  by  escort.  The  value  of  the  gold  exported 
from  Olago  up  to  the  middle  of  1880  was  £15,818,948  ;  in  1876  it  was  £487,682.  In  1880  the 
exports  amounted  in  value  to  £1,989,001 ;  the  imports  to  £1,988,101.  Gold,  wool,  tim- 
ber, and  agricultural  produce  are  the  principal  articles  of  export.  In  agriculture,  the 
diief  growths  are  wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  hay.  In  1880  the  extent  of  land 
under  cultivation,  and  the  amount  of  these  products  of  the  farm,  were  reported  to  be  as 
follows  :  wheat,  53,771  acres,  supplying  1,080,000  bushels  ;  oats,  143,165  acres,  6,000,000 
bushels ;  barley,  10,114  acres,  340,000  bushels ;  potatoes,  5.290  acres,  25,000  tons  ;  bay, 
7,692  acres,  11,890  tons.  The  Urst  band  of  settlers  reached  tlie  shores  of  Otago  in  the 
springof  1848.  The  capital  is  Dunedin  (q.v.).  The  population  of  this  city  and  its  sub- 
urbs, Koslyn  and  Caversham.  was,  in  1896, 47,280.  Otago  waa  originally  a  class  colony 
connected  with  the  free  church  of  Scotland;  buttbe  influx  of  immignuite  consequent  on 
the  discovery  of  gold  has  obliterated  its  distinctive  character. 

OTAHEI'TE.   See  Tahiti. 

OTAL'OZA  (Or.  ot,  the  ear,  and  aigoa,  pain)  Is  neuralgia  of  the  ear.  It  occurs  in  fits 
of  excruciating  pain,  shooting  over  the  bead  and  face,  but  it  is  not  accompanied  by 
fever,  nor  usually  by  any  sensation  of  throbbing.  Its  causes  and  treatment  are  those  of 
neuralgia  generally,  but  it  la  particularly  cauwd  by  caries  of  the  teeth,  which  should 
always  be  carefully  examined  by  a  dentist  In  these  cases.  When  patients  complain  of 
MT-ache,  the  pain  is  fitr  more  commonly  dae  to  oHta,  or  inflammation  of  the  t^panlo 
porUon  of  Uie  ear,  a  much  more  serious  affection. 

O'TAST,  Otarid,  a  genus  of  the  seal  family  {Phodda).  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
the  family  by  a  projecting  auricle  or  auditory  conch  (often  popularly  called  "external 
ear"),  and  by  a  very  remarkable  character,  a  "double  cutting  edge  In  the  four  middle 
upper  incisors.  The  membrane  which  unites  the  toes  of  the  bind-feet  is  prolon^d  into 
a  nap  beyond  each  toe.  The  fore-legs,  as  if  inteaded  exclusively  for  swimming,  are- 
p'aced  further  back  in  the  body  than  in  the  true  seals,  giving  the  otaries  the  appearance 
of  having  a  longer  neck.  The  hind-legs  are  more  like  the  fore-legs  than  in  the  true 
seals. — The  Sea-Lion  (O.  juiata  or  O.  SMler^ot  the  northern  seas  is  about  15  ft.  in 
length,  and  weighs  about  16  cwt  It  Inhabits  the  eastern  shoresof  Kamtcfaatka,  the  Kurile 
islands,  etc. ,  also  the  Farallone  islands  and  Haa  Francisco  bay.  It  is  partially  migratory, 
removing  from  its  most  northern  quarters  on  the  approach  of  winter.  It  is  to  m  found 
chiefly  on  rocky  coasts  and  islet  rocks,  on  the  ledges  of  which  it  climbs,  and  its  roaring 
is  sometimes  useful  in  warning  sailors  of  danger.  It  is  much  addicted  to  roaring,  which, 
as  much  as  the  mane  of  the  old  males,  has  obtained  for  it  the  name  of  sea-lion.  The 
head  of  this  animal  is  lane;  the  eyes  very  large;  the  eyebrows  bushy;  the  hide  thick; 
the  hair  coarse,  and  reddisn;  a  heavy  mass  of  stiff,  curlv,  cnsp  hair  on  ttie  neck  and 
shoulders.  The  old  males  have  a  flerce  aspect,  yet  they  fiee  in  great  precipitation  from 
man;  but  if  driven  to  extremities,  they  fight  furiously.  Sea-lioos  are  ca^nble  of  being 
tamed,  and  become  very  familiar  with  man.  They  are  polycnmous,  but  a  male  gener* 
ally  appropriates  to  himself  only  two  or  three  females.  They  feed  on  fish  and  the 
smaller  seals. — The  sca-lioo  of  the  southern  seas,  once  supposed  to  be  the  same,  is  now 
generally  believed  to  be  a  distinct  species,  and,  indeed,  more  than  one  species  are  sup- 
posed to  inhabit  the  southern  seas. — The  UasiNE  Seal,  Ursine  Otabt.  or  Sea  Bear(v. 
uraina),  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  northern  Pacific.  It  Is  scarcely  8  ft.  long.  The  hinder 
limbs  being  better  developed  than  in  most  of  the  seals,  it  can  stand  and  walk  almost  like 
a  land  quadruped.  The  muzzle  is  prominent,  the  mouth  small,  the  lips  tumid,  the 
whiskers  long;  the  tip  of  the  tonciie  is  bifurcated,  the  eyes  are  large,  tbo  skin  is  thick, 
the  hair  long,  erect,  and  thick,  with  a  soft  underclothing  of  wool.  The  food  consists  of 
sea-otters,  small  seals,  and  fish.  The  ursine  seal  is  polygamous,  astrong  male  appropria- 
ting to  himself  from  eight  to  fifty  females.  It  swhiu  with  great  swiftness.  It  Is  fierce 
and  courageous.  Its  s£in  is  much  prized  for  clothing  In  the  re^ons  in  which  it  abounds. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  sea-lion,  it  is  doubtfid  if  the  get^p^phical  range  of  the  sea-bear 
ezteods  to  the  southern  seo^  or  if  it  is  reinesented  were  by  a  similar  species.  Several 
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ethCT  ■pecie*  of  otarr  are  inhabitants  of  the  Padflc  and  Southern  oceans.  The  Fuft 
Seal  (O./aikiandiea)  is  one  of  these.  It  is  foimd  on  the  Falkland  islands.  South  Shet- 
land, etc.  It  is  of  a  long  and  slender  form,  with  broad  head,  and  clothed  with  a  aof  t, 
compact,  grayish-brown  hair,  amongst  which  ia  a  very  soft,  brownish  far.  It  is  grega- 
rioufl  and  polygamous.  When  South  Shetland  was  first  visited,  its  seals  had  no  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  and  unsuspectingly  remained  whilst  their  fellcFws  were  slalo  and  skinned; 
bat  they  have  since  learned  to  be  upon  their  guard. 

OTCEAXOV,  a  small  t.  and  sea-port  of  South  Russia,  in  the  gevenunent  of  Kherson, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  barren  steppe,  stands  at  tlie  western  extremity,  and  on  the 
n.  shore,  of  the  estuary  of  the  Dnieper,  41  m.  e.Q.e.  of  Odessa.  It  traces  its  founda- 
tion to  the  very  earliest  times,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  spot  where  stood  the 
Grecian  colony  Olbia;  by  others,  to  be  Tomi,  the  scene  of  Ovid's  iMnishment.  At  the 
end  of  the  15th  c,  the  khan  of  the  Crimea  built  here  a  Wong  fortress.  Its  present  name 
occurs  for  the  first  time  in  1557.  Dunne  the  Russian  wars  with  Turkey  in  the  18th  c 
OtchakoT  was  alternately  the  property  of  each,  UQtil  it  was  taken  by  Potemkin  in  1788. 
and  definitively  annexed  to  the  Russian  dominions.  The  vicinity  of  Odessa  is  &tal  to 
the  development  of  foreign  commerce  at  its  port.  Pop.  6820,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
are  Jews,  and  are  employed  in  salting  fish  for  transport  to  Little  Russia. 

OTEBO,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Col.;  formed  from  part  of  Bent  ;  3050  aq.m.;  pop.  '90,  4193.  It 
la  drained  by  the  Arkansas  river.    Co.  seat.  La  Junta. 

OTET.  Jahe»  Hervet,  d.d.,  1800-68  ;  b.  Va.;  a  graduate  of  the  unirersity  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  class  of  1820;  ordained  minister  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  18S5,  and  the  first  minister  of  that  faith  settled  in  Tennessee.  In  1884  he  became 
bishop  of  Tennessee,  and  labored  in  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Alabama,  vrith  great 
success,  among  the  white  population  and  negroes.  Through  the  s.  and  8.w.  he  bore  the 
title  of  "the  good  bishop.'  At  the  outset  of  the  war  of  the  secession  he  wrote  a  letter  of 
remoDstrance  to  the  U.  S.  secretary  of  state  concerning  coercive  measures  on  the  paxt  of 
the  federal  goTemment,  which  he  disapproved,  and  received  a  reply  that  materially 
dunged  bia  views,  so  that  subsequently  he  acted  with  the  north.  He  pubUshed  a  num- 
ber of  charges,  sermons,  speeches,  and  addresses;  The  VTnU^cftheOhwrek;  TheMtntitrp; 
The  ApottmetU  Sueeeanonj  and  Three  Ducoutks. 

OTFBIXD,  a  German  poet,  who  was  b.  in  the  fith  century.  He  was  a  Frank  by 
btrth;  studied  at  Fulda  tiU  848;  then  lived  many  yeara  in  St.  Gall,  and  finally  became  a 
monk  in  a  Benedictine  monastery  at  Weissenburg,  Alsace.  While  there  he  wrote  his 
lAber  eisangeiioTum,  a  poetical  paraphi-ase  of  the  gospels,  in  four-lined  rhymed  stanzas. 
The  aim  of  this  poem  was  to  replace  the  heathenish  ballads  of  the  newly  converted 
Germans.  It  is  the  first  rhymed  poem  we  possess  of  the  9th  c,  and  is  chieny  valuable 
as  a  Btui^  of  the  German  language  of  that  time.  The  poem,  which  was  probably 
written  before  868,  was  first  published  by  M.  Flacius  (Basle,  1571).  A  translation  into 
modem  German,  by  Kelle,  appeared  in  1870.  For  a  historical  sketch  ot  this  poem,  and 
the  poetry  of  his  time,  see  Otfried'$  EtangdienJmeh  und  die  iibfige  Al^oehdnittehfe  Poede 
SroUn^ieeher  Zeit,  by  Rcchenberg  (1862). 

OIHKAV,  Othohak,  or  Oshan  I.,  sumamed  Al-ghaei  ("  the  cooqueror")  the  founder 
of  the  Turkish  power,  was  b.  in  Bithynia  in  1359.  His  father,  OrthoKTul,  the  chief  of  a 
small  tribe  of  Ogflzlan  Turks,  had  entered  the  service  of  Alla-ed-din  Kaikobad,  the 
Beljuk  sultan  of  IcoDium.  and  had  rendered  important  services  to  that  monarch  and  his 
successors  in  their  wars  with  the  Byzantines  and  Mongols.  Orthogral  dying  In  1289, 
after  a  rule  of  more  than  half  a  century,  hia  tribe  chose  his  son  Osman  (i.e.,  the  "young 
bustard,")  as  his  successor.  Othman  trod  In  his  father's  footsteps;  and  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  sultanate  of  Iconium  in  1299  by  the  Mongols,  succeeded  in  obtaining  posses- 
sion of  a  portion  of  Bithynia.  He  had  previously  subjufl;ated  many  of  the  neighboring 
Oguzian  chiefs,  and  this  new  accession  uf  territory'  rendered  him  powerful  enough  to 
attack  the  Bvzantines  with  success.  In  Jul^,  1299,  be  forced  the  passes  of  Olympus,  and 
took  possession  of  the  whole  territory  of  Nicnea,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  town  of 
Uiat  name,  which  resisted  his  efforts  for  five  years  longer.  In  1301  he  defeated  the 
emperor  AJldronicas  n.  at  Baphaeon;  in  1807  he  incorporated  the  province  of  Marmara 
In  nis  domlofons;  and  continued  till  his  death,  in  1826,  steadily  to  pui^ue  his  plans  of 
conquest.  "Othman,"  saysKnolles,  "was  wise,  politic,  valiant,  and  fortunate,  but  full  of 
dlssunulation,  and  ambitious  above  measure ;  not  rash  in  his  attempts,  and  yet  very  reso- 
lute; to  alt  men  he  was  bountiful  and  liberal,  especially  to  his  men  of  war  and  to  the  poor. 
Of  a  poor  lordship,  he  left  a  great  kingdom  (Phrygia,  Bythnia,  and  the  neighboring 
districts),  having  subdued  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  is  worthily  accounted  the 
first  founder  of  the  Turks'  great  kingdom  and  empire."  Othman  assumed  the  title  of 
sultan  (though  this  is  denied  hy  many  historians)  on  the  extinction  of  the  Iconian  sul- 
tuate  in  12W,  held  his  court  at  Kara-Hissar,  and  struck  mon^  in  his  own  name. 
From  him  are  derived  the  terms  Ottomans,  Othomans,  and  Osmanfi  or  Osmaalfi,  whidi 
are  employed  as  synonymous  with  Tnrks.   Bee  Ottoman  Ehfirb. 

HUBMAM  XSB  ARAV,  third  caliph  of  the  Moslems,  was  b.  about  674.  He  belonged 
to  the  family  of  the  prophet,  and  was  couain-german  of  Abu  Boflan.  One  of  the  early 
emverta  to  Islam,  he  waa  one  of  its  most  zealous  supporters,  and  Unked  himself  still 
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more  s&on^y  to  Mohammed  by  becomins:  his  son-in-law  and  private  seoetaiy.  He  tni 
elected  to  succeed  Omar  in  the  caliphate  in  Dec.  644,  and  a  most  unworthy  succesaor  he 
proved  to  be.  The  Moslem  empire,  however,  conUnued  to  extend  itself  on  all  sides  till 
the  insane  aepotism  of  Otbm&n  ^ve  its  progress  a  sudden  check.  The  able  and  ener- 
getic leaders  who  had  been  appointed  by  Omar  were  superseded  by  members  of  his  own 
family,  and  of  that  of  Abu  Soltan ;  and  the  consequences  were  what  might  have  been 
expected.  Egypt  revolted,  and  the  caliph  was  compelled  to  reinstate  Amru  in  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country,  and  several  other  rebellions  were  only  quelled  by  a  similar  restora- 
tion of  the  previous  governors.  Zealous  Moslems  deeply  deplored  the  folly  of  their 
chief,  and  were  indignant  at  seeing  the  chair  of  the  prophet  occupied  by  Othmar,  while 
Abu-bekr,  and  even  Omar,  were  accustomed  to  seat  themselves  two  steps  below  it. 
Emboldened  by  the  knowledge  of  his  vacillating  and  cowardly  disposition,  they  show- 
ered upon  him  reproaches  and  nienaces;  but  the  bearer  of  tbeir  remonstrances  having 
been  bastinadoed  by  Otbman's  order,  a  general  revolt  ensued.  Othman  averted  the 
crisis  by  unconditional  submission ;  but  having  soon  after  attempted  to  put  to  destii 
Mohammed,  the  son  of  Uie  caliph  Abu-bekr.  the  Tatter  made  his  appearance  at  Medina  at 
the  head  of  a  troop  of  malcontents,  and  fordnc  his  way  to  the  presence  of  Othman, 
stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  Othman  was  of  a  mud  and  pacific  disposition,  but  he  was  at 
the  same  time  most  ambitious  of  power,  though  after  b  is  accession  to  supreme  authoii^, 
he  showed  himself  to  be,  either  from  age  or  natural  imbecility,  deplorably  deficient  m 
those  energetic  virtues,  without  which  tlie  control  of  a  warlike  people  and  the  manage- 
ment of  a  mighty  empire  such  as  that  of  the  Moslems,  were  utterly  impossible.  Othman 
was  the  first  to  cause,  an  authentic  copy  of  the  Koran  to  be  composed. 

OTEO,  Mabcub  Balvius,  Roman  emperor,  was  descended  at  an  andent  Etruscan 
family,  and  was  b.  82  a.d.  He  was  a  favorite  companion  of  Nero,  who  appointed  him 
GK>vemor  of  Lusitauia,  in  which  ofSce  he  acquitted  himself  creditably.  On  the  revolt  of 
Oalba  against  Nero,  Otho  joined  himself  to  the  former;  but  being  disappointed  in  his 
hope  of  being  ptod^med  Galba'a  successor,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  a  small  tand  of 
soldiers  to  the  fonun,  where  be  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and  Galba  was  slain,  69  a.d. 
Otho  was  recognized  as  emperor  over  all  the  Bomao  possessions,  with  the  exception  ot 
Germany,  where  a  large  anny  was  stationed  under  Vitellius.  The  first  few  weeks  of  hu 
reiga  were  marked  by  an  in  dulge  nee  towards  his  personal  enemies,  and  a  devotion  to 
business,  which,  though  at  totfu  variance  with  his  usual  habits,  excited  in  the  minds  of 
his  subjects  the  most  favorable  hopes.  But  the  tide  of  rebellion  raised  in  Germany  by 
Yalens  and  Cfecina  during  the  reign  of  Galba  had  by  this  time  gathered  strength,  and 
these  conunanders  having  prevailed  upon  Vitellius,  who  bad  oecome  a  mere  good- 
humored  glutton,  to  join  his  forces  to  theirs,  the  combined  army  poured  into  Italy. 
Otho  fortunately  possessed  several  able  generals,  who  repeatedly  defeated  the  rebels;  but 
the  prudence  of  some  among  them  in  restraining  the  enthusiasm  of  their  troops,  who 
wished  furtlier  to  follow  up  their  victories,  was  unfortunately  considered  as  cowardice 
or  treason,  and  produced  dissensions  in  Otho's  camp.  This  state  of  matters  becoming 
known  to  the  generals  of  Vitellius,  encouraged  tbem  to  umte  tbeir  armies,  and  full  upon 
the  forces  of  Otho.  An  obstinate  engagement  took  place  near  the  junction  of  the  Adda 
and  the  Po,  in  which  the  army  of  Otho  was  completely  routed,  and  the  relics  of  it  went 
3Ter  on  the  following  day  to  the  dde  of  the  victor.  Otho,  though  by  no  means  reduced 
to  extremity,  resolved  to  make  no  further  reststance;  settled  his  affairs  with  the  utmost 
deliberatim;  and  then  stabbed  himself,  April  16,  69  a.d, 

OTEO  Z.,  second  son  of  Ludwig,  king  of  Bavaria,  was  b.  at  Salzburg,  June  1, 1815, 
and  on  the  erection  of  Greece  Into  a  kingdom  in  1883,  was  appointed  by  the  protecting 
powers  king  of  Greece.  Till  he  attained  his  majority,  the  government  was  intrusted  to 
a  regency,  which  was  unable  to  suppress  internal  disorder,  or  counteract  the  diplomatic 
intr^ee  of  foreign  powers.  On  assuming  the  government  in  1885  Otho  transferred  the 
court  from  NaupTia  to  Athens,  and  passed  into  law  several  important  measures,  which 
afforded  the  most  lively  satisfaction  to  his  subjects.  During  a  visit  to  Germany  in  1886, 
he  married  the  princess  Amalie  of  Oldenburg.  A  monetary  crisis,  provoked  partly  by 
false  administrative  measures,  and  partly  by  too  prompt  demands  for  repaymeot  on  the 
part  of  the  protecting  powers,  threw  the  affairs  of  Greece  Into  confusion,  and  materially 
weakened  the  king's  popularity.  A  national  reaction  against  the  Germanidng  tenden- 
des  of  the  court  followed,  and  resulted  in  1848  in  a  military  revolution,  which  was  sup- 
pressed. Otbo  now  attempted  to  soothe  the  general  discontent  bv  taking  the  oath  to  the 
new  constitution  of  Mar.  80, 1844,  but  his  efforts  were  only  partially  successful.  Though 
the  Bavarian  ministers  were  dismissed,  the  king  and  his  Greek  advisers  showed  the  most 
reactionary  tendencies,  and  attempted  in  various  ways  to  curtail  the  i)rivileges  which 
the  new  constitution  had  conferred  on  the  people.  The  eauivocal  position  In  which  he 
was  placed,  in  1868,  between  the  allied  powers  on  the  one  band,  and  his  subjects,  whost 
i^mpathles  were  stronglv  in  fnvor  of  Russia,  oo  the  other,  greatly  increased  the  difficuU 
ties  of  his  situation.  The  occupation  of  the  I^neus  by  Anglo-French  troops  enabled 
him  to  restrain  the  enthusiasm  of  his  subjects;  but  after  tbeir  witlidrawal  m  1867,  he 
was  obliged  to  adopt  severe  measures  against  the  frontier  brigands.  His  council,  too, 
was  composed  of  men  unable  or  unwilling  to  support  him,  and  his  position  became  year 

year  more  and  more  difficult.   The  strong  pro-Russlanlsm  of  the  queen  rendered  her 
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for  some  time  a  favorite ;  but  the  belief  that  Otho's  absolute  measures  were  due  to  her 
instigatioD,  turned  the  tide  of  popular  hatred  bo  strongly  against  her,  that  attempts  wcTO 
made  on  her  life.  The  generGu  discontent  at  last  found  rent  in  insurrections  at  NaapUa 
and  Syra  ia  1663,  which  were  soon  suppressed.  A  more  formidable  iosurrectjOD  in  the 
dUtricts  of  Hissolonghi,  Acamanta,  Elis,  and  Messenia,  having  for  its  object  the  ezpul- 
aiOQ  of  the  reigning  dynasty,  broke  out  in  October  of  the  same  year,  and  in  a  few  days 
extended  to  the  whole  of  Greece.  Otho  and  his  queen  fled  to  Salamis,  from  which 
place  he  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  he  quitted  Greece  to  avoid  the  effusion  of 
of  blood,  and  a  provincial  government  was  then  established.  Tbis  government,  in  Feb., 
1888,  resigned  its  executive  power  to  the  national  assembly,  which  confirmed  its  acts, 
and  decreed  that  Prince  Alfred  of  England  had  been  duly  elected  king  of  Greece.  On 
the  refusal  of  this  prince  to  accept  the  throne,  their  choice  fell  on  prince  William  of 
Schleewig-Holstein-Sanderburg-Glttcksburg.  the  second  son  of  OhrieUan  IX.,  king  of 
Denmark,  who  nnder  the  title  of  QeorgB  I.,  king  of  the  Hellenes,  in  Sept.,  186S,  assumed 
the  functions  of  royidty.    Otho  died  July  26, 1867. 

OTBO  OT  the  Great,  son  of  the  empetw  Heniy  I.  of  Qermanr,  was  b.  in  and 
after  having  been  early  recognized  as  bis  successor,  was,  on  the  death  of  bia  faxiusr  in 
9S6,  formally  crowned  king  of  the  Germans.  His  reign  was  one  succession  of  .eventful 
and  generally  triumphant  wars.  In  the  course  of  which  ne  brought  many  turbulent  tribes 
under  subjection,  acquired  and  maintained  almost  supreme  power  in  Italy,  where  he 
impoeed  laws  with  equal  success  on  the  kiogg  of  Lombardy  and  the  popes  at  Rome,  con- 
solidated the  disjointed  power  of  the  German  emperors,  and  establl^ed  Christianity  at 
many  different  points  in  the  ScandloAvian  and  Slavonic  lands,  which  lav  beyond  the 
circuit  of  his  own  jurisdiction.  His  earliest  achievement  was  a  successful  war  agtdnst 
the  Bohemian  duke  Boleslas,  whom  he  reduced  to  subjection,  and  forcibly  converted  to 
Christianity;  next,  the  dukes  of  Bavaria  and  Franconia  were  compelled  to  succumb  to 
his  power;  the  former  paying  the  penalty  of  his  opposition  to  Otbo  by  defeat  and 
deaui  in  battle,  and  the  latter  by  the  confiscation  of  his  territories,  which,  together  with 
the  other  lapscHl  and  recovered  ftefs  of  the  empire,  were  bestowed  on  near  and  devoted 
relatives  of  the  conqueror.  After  subduing  the  Slavi  of  the  Oder  and  Spree,  for  whose 
Christian  r^neratioD  he  founded  the  bishoprics  of  Havelburg  and  Brandenburg,  driving 
the  Danes  beyond  the  Elder,  compelling  their  defeated  king  to  return  to  the  Christian 
foith  and  do  homage  to  himself;  and  after  founding,  at  the  sue^tion  of  his  mother's 
former  chaplain,  Adeldag,  the  bishoprics  of  Aarhuus,  Bibe,  ana  sleswick,  which  he  de- 
creed were  forever  to  he  free  from  all  burdens  and  imposts,  be  turned  his  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  Italy.  Here  he  presented  himself  as  the  champion  of  the  beautiful  Adelheid, 
the  widow  of^the  murdered  king  Loth^re;  and  having  defeated  her  importunate  suitor, 
Bereneur  II.  (q.v.),  nuirried  her,  and  assimied  supreme  power  over  the  north  of  Italy  in 
flSl.  The  vara  to  which  this  measure  gave  rise  obliged  Otho  frequently  to  cross  the 
Alps;  but  at  length  after ,a  great  victory  gained  over  the  Huns  in  9S6,  and  the  defeat 
and  capture  of  Berengar,  Otho  was  acknowledged  king  of  Italy  by  a  diet  held  at 
Milan;  and  after  being  crowned  with  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy,  was,  in  962,  recog- 
nized by  pope  John  XII.  as  the  successor  of  Charlemagne,  and  crowned  emperor  of  the 
west  at  Rome.  Otho  lost  no  time  in  asserting  his  imperial  prerogatives;  and  having 
called  a  council,  effected  the  deposition  of  John,  whose  licentiousness  had  become  a 
burden  to  Italy  and  a  scandal  to  Christendom,  and  caused  Leo  VIII.  to  be  elected  in  his 
place.  Fresh  wars  were  the  result  of  this  step.  Popes  and  antipopes  distracted  the 
peace  of  Rome;  but  through  M  these  disorders  Otho  nudntainea  the  supremacy 
which  he  clumed  as  emperor  of  the  west  in  regard  to  the  election  of  popes  and  the 
temporal  concerns  of  the  Roman  territories.  His  later  years  were  disturbs  by  domestia 
differences;  for  his  elder  son,  Ludolph,  and  his  son-in-law,  Konrad  of  Lorraine,  having 
risen  in  rebellion  against  him,  through  jealousy  of  his  younger  son  and  intended  suc- 
cessor, Otho,  the  empire  was  distracted  by  civil  war.  Although  the  war  terminated  in 
the  defeat  of  the  rebels,  and  the  recognition  of  young  Otho  as  king  of  the  Germans,  and 
his  coronation  at  Rome,  in  967,  as  joint  emperor  witn  bis  father,  Otho's  favorite  scheme 
of  uniting  the  richly-dowried  Greek  princess,  Theophsnia,  with  the  young  prince  met 
with  such  contempt  from  the  Greek  emperor  tbat  his  oubtiged  pride  soon  again  plungal 
him  into  war.  Bis  inroads  into  Apulia  and  Calabria,  however,  proved  convincing  aigu- 
ments  in  favor  of  the  marriage,  and  Theopbania  became  the  wife  of  young  Otlio,  with 
Calabria  and  Apulia  for  her  dowry.  Otho  died  at  Minsleben,  in  Thuringio,  in  973,  and 
wss  buried  at  Magdeburg,  leaving  the  character  of  a  ^at  and  just  ruler,  who  bad 
extended  the  limits  of  the  empire,  and  restored  the  prestige  of  the  imperial  power  more 
neariy  to  the  stand  which  it  occupied  under  Charlemagne  than  any  other  emperor.  He 
created  the  duchy  of  Carlnthia,  and  the  mark-grafdoms  of  east  and  north  SMony; 
appointed  counts-palatine;  foundied  cities  and  bishoprics;  and  did  good  service  to  the 
empire,  In  reorganizing  the  shaken  foundations  of  its  power  in  Europe.  See  Vehse's 
Zebm  Xauer  O&b'f  dea  Oromn  (Dtesd.  1827). 

OTHO  sumamed  Rufut,  "  the  red,"  son  of  Otho  I.,  was  b.  in  055,  and  succeeded 
Us  father  in  973.  For  a  time  Otho  was  content  to  rule  under  the  regency  of  his  mother, 
the  empress  Adelbeld;  but  differences  having  arisen  between  them,  through  the  head- 
strong uid  ambitious  inclinations  of  the  young  monarch,  his  mother  withdrew  from  all 
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share  In  the  administration,  and  left  him  to  the  exercise  M  his  own  will,  wfalc^  soon 
brought  him  into  collision  with  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown.  Civil  war  hroke  out  under 
the  Sadershlp  of  Henry  II.  of  Bavaria,  who  formed  a  secret  alliance  against  ttie  yoang 
emperor  with  Harold,  king  of  Denmark,  and  Micislav  of  Poland,  and  for  a  time  fortune 
inclined  to  the  side  of  the  rebels;  but  Otho's  astuteness  circumvented  their  designs, 
and  after  defeating  Henry,  and  depriving  him  of  his  duch^,  he  marched  against  the 
Danish  king,  who  bad  been  making  successful  iacursions  into  Saxony.  Otho's  first 
attack  on  the  Dannevirke  liaving  proved  of  no  avail,  he  retired,  vowing  that  he  would 
return  before  another  year  antf  force  every  Dane  to  forswear  paganism.  Otho  kept 
his  promise,  returning  to  the  attack  the  following  ye&r,  when,  according  to  the  old 
chroniclers,  acting  by  tbe  advice  of  his  ally,  Olaf  Trygveaen  of  Norway,  he  caused 
large  quantities  of  trees,  brush-wood,  and  stubble  to  be  piled  up  against  tbe  Dannevirke, 
and  set  on  fire,  and  this  drove  away  the  defenders,  and  destroyed  their  fortifications. 
The  defeated  Harold  was  soon  overpowered  by  the  superior  numbers  of  tbe  Germans,  and 
compelled  to  receive  baptism,  as  the  badge  of  his  defeat  The  next  scene  of  war  was 
Lorraine,  which  the  Frenclt  king,  Lotbaire,  had  seized  as  a  former  appanage  of  his 
crown;  but  here,  after  a  partial  &feat,  Otho  succeeded  in  reasserting  nis  power;  and 
not  content  with  this  advantage,  devastated  Champagne,  pursued  and  captured  Lothaire 
and  advanced  upon  Paris,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  which  he  burned.  Scarcely  was  this  war 
ended  when  the  disturbed  condition  of  Italy  called  Otho  across  the  Alps.  His  pres- 
ence put  a  stop  to  the  insurrection  at  Milan  and  Rome,  where  be  re-established  order; 
and  having  advanced  into  lower  Italy,  be  defeated  the  Saracens,  drove  back  the  Greeks, 
and  having  re-established  bis  supremacy  in  Apulia  and  Calabria,  which  be  claimed  in 
right  of  his  wife,  Theophania,  made  himself  master  of  Naples  and  Salerno,  and  finally 
of  Tarentum,  in  983.  The  Greek  emperor,  alarmed  at  the  successful  ambition  of  Otho, 
called  tbe  Saracens  again  into  Italy,  who  gave  him  battle  with  overwhelming  num 
bere.  The  result  was  the  total  defeat  of  the  emperor,  who  only  escaped  from  the  bands 
of  the  victors  by  plunging  with  his  horse  Into  the  sea,  and  swimming,  at  the  ri^  of  his 
life,  to  a  ship.  Unlucki^  it  was  a  Greek  ship,  and  Otho  was  virtually  a^  prisoner; 
but  as  the  vessel  neared  Rossano,  a  friendly  port,  he  contrived  to  escape  by  a  cunning 
stratagem.  Otho  now  hastened  to  Verona,  wliere  a  diet  was  held,  which  was  numer- 
ously attended  by  the  princes  of  Germany  and  Italv,  and  at  which  his  infant  son,  Otho, 
was  recognized  as  his  successor.  This  d!et  is  chiefly  memorable  for  tbe  conflrmaUon  by 
Otho  of  the  franchises  and  privileges  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  the  enactment 
of  many  new  laws,  which  were  added  to  the  celebrated  Longobard  code.  Otho'?'. 
death  at  Rome,  at  the  close  of  the  same  year,  988,  arrested  tlie  execution  of  tbe  vast  prep- 
arstlons  against  the  Greeks  and  Saracens,  which  had  been  planned  at  the  diet  of 
Verona,  and  left  the  empire  embroiled  in  wars  and  internal  disturbances.  See  Giese- 
brecbt's  JahTbUcher  da  DeutscAen  Beieha  ttnter  der  Berrtehaft,  Kaiter  OUto't  11,  (BerL 
1840). 

OraO  in.,  who  was  only  three  years  old  at  his  father's  death,  was  at  once  crowned 
king  of  the  Germans  at  Aiz-la-Cbapelle  in  983.  from  which  period  till  996,  when  he 
received  the  imperial  crown  at  Rome,  tbe  government  was  administered  with  extraordi- 
nary skill  and  discretion  by  three  female  relatives  of  the  boy-king — viz.,  his  mother, 
Theophania;  his  graodmotber,  Adelheid;  and  his  aunt,  Matilda,  aobess  of  Quedling- 
burg,  who,  in  conjunction  with  tlio  learned  Willegis,  archbishop  of  Mainz,  directed  his 
education.  The  princes  of  the  imperial  family  dispuied  the  right  of  these  royal  ladies 
to  the  custody  oi  the  young  king;  and  Henry  of  Bavnria,  the  nenrest  agnate,  having 
seized  Uie  person  of  Otho,  tried  to  usurp  the  supreme  power;  but  opposed  by  the 
majority  of  the  other  princes  of  the  empire,  be  was  compelled  to  release  nira,  in  consid* 
eration  of  receiving  back  his  forfeited  duchy.  Otho  early  showed  that  he  had 
inherited  the  great  qualities  of  his  forefathers,  and  when  scarcely  15  years  of  age,  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  defeated  the  troops  of  the  patrician  Crescentius,  the  self-styled  consul 
of  Rome,  and  thus  restored  order  in  the  Roman  territories.  In  996  he  was  crowned 
emperor  by  his  relative  Gregory  V.;  and  havine  settled  the  affairs  of  Italy  returned  to 
Germany,  where  be  defeated  tiie  Slaves,  who  bad  long  carried  on  war  against  the  empire; 
and  having  forced  JtOcislaT,  duke  of  Poland,  to  do  him  homage,  he  subsequently  raised 
tlie  Polish  territories  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom.  In  favor  of  Hicislav's  successor,  Boleslas; 
The  renewed  rebellion  of  Crescentius,  who  drove  Gregory  from  the  papal  throne,  com- 
pelled Otho  to  return  to  Italy,  where  success,  as  usual,  attended  his  measures.  Ore 
Bcentius,  who  bad  thrown  himself  into  St.  Angelo,  was  seized  and  beheaded,  together 
with  twelve  of  bis  chief  adherents;  tbe  antipope,  John  XVI.,  imprisoned;  Gregory 
restored;  and  on  the  speedy  death  of  the  latter,  Otho's  old  tutor,  Gherbert,  arclt 
bishop  of  Ravenna,  raised  to  tbe  papacy  under  tbe  title  of  Sylvester  II.  Otho  elated 
with  tus  success,  took  up  bis  reudence  in  Rome,  where  he  organized  the  govern- 
ment, erected  new  buildings,  and  ^owed  every  dispodtion,  notwit&tanding  thelll-con- 
cealed  dissatisfaction  of  the  Romans,  to  convert  their  city  into  the  capital  of  the  western 
empire.  The  near  approach  of  the  year  1000,  to  which  so  many  alarming  prophesies 
were  then  believed  to  point  as  the  end  of  the  world,  induced  Otho  to  undertake  a 
pllgriinage  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  founded  an  archbishopric  On  his  return,  after 
Timing  Charlemagne's  grave  at  Aiz-Ia^tu^lle,  and  removing  the  consecrated  miSB. 
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suspended  from  the  emperor's  neck,  he  again  repaired  to  Rome,  to  consolidate  his 
schemes  of  establishing  a  Roman  empire.  The  insurrectioa  of  the  Romans  frustrated 
his  plans,  and  escaping  from  Rome  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  he  withdrew  to  Ravenna,  to 
awdt  the  arrival  of  powerful  reinforcements  from  Germany :  but  before  they  had  croued 
the  Alps,  Oiho  died  in  1002.  at  the  age  of  33,  apparently  from  poison,  which  was 
said  to  hare  been  administered  to  him  by  the  widow  of  Crescenlius,  wlio,  it  is  said,  bad 
deliberatelv  set  herself  to  win  his  affections  that  she  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
avenging  toe  death  of  her  husband;  and  with  him  the  male  branch  of  the  Saxon  imperial 
bouse  became  extinct.  See  Wilman's  Jahrbueher  da  DeuUchen  Beieh$  unier  Kaiser  Otto 
III,  (Beri.  1840). 

OTHO  IV.,  1182-1218  ;  b.  Germany  ;  son  of  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and 
Matilda,  sister  of  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion.  Uc  was  duke  of  Saxony  in  1197,  when  the 
emperor  Heniy  VI.  died,  leaving  an  infant  heir,  Frederick  II.  Otho  was  supported  by 
the  Gnelphs  as  a  candidate  for  the  throne,  while  theGhibelHnes  supported  Philip  duke  of 
Swabia.  A  civil  war  of  eirht  years  resulted,  which  ended  by  Otho  s  flight  to  £ngland, 
where  he  took  refuge  with  nis  uncle,  king  John  of  England.  Philip  remained  on  the 
throne  till  1207,  when  he  was  assassinated,  and  Otho  returned;  his  claims  were  recognized 
by  Innocent  III.,  who  crowned  him  at  Rome  in  1209.  Innocent  had  refused  to  perform 
the  act  of  coronation,  till  Otlio  swore  to  give  up  to  the  church  the  right  to  the  nomina- 
tion to  certain  benefices.  The  emperor  broke  bis  oath,  and  was  excommunicated  by  the 
pop&  About  the  same  time  toe  German  princes  deposed  Otho,  In  favor  of  the  lawfid 
beir,  Frederick  II. ,  king  of  Sicily  and  Naples.  Aiter  an  uosuccessful  struggle  Otho  with< 
drew  to  his  estates  in  &unswick,  where  he  passed  the  last  part  of  his  life  m  penitential 
exercises. 

OTIC  OAITOLIOH,  one  of  the  four  cephalic  sympathetic  ganglia,  the  other  three 
being  Ueckel's,  the  ophthalmic  and  the  submaxillaiy  (q.v.).  The  otic,  or  Arnold's 
ganglion,  is  a  small  oval,  flattened  mass  of  reddisli-gray  color  situated  immediately  below 
the  foramen  ovale.  See  Hkuli.,  Vol.  XIII.  It  iBcomiecteiawith  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve, 
by  which  it  obtains  its  motor  root,  and  with  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve,  from  wliich 
it  derives  its  sensory  root.  Its  communication  with  the  synipathetlc  is  by  a  fllament  from 
a  plexus  which  surrounds  the  middle  meningeal  artery.  This  ganglion  also  communi* 
cateawith  the  glosso-pLaryngeal  and  facial  nerves.  It  distributes  brtttchea  to  the 
leasoT  muscle    the  tympanum,  and  to  the  tensor  muscle  of  the  palate. 

OTmz,  a  group  of  birds,  usually  classed  as  a  family,  but  In  this  WOTk  as  a  genus, 
comprising  the  bustards  (q  v.). 

01^  Gbobob  Albxandbu,  b.  Mass.,  1880 ;  studied  at  Princeton,  and  at  the  unl- 
Terslty  of  Feniuylvania.  after  which  be  went  to  Paris  and  London  to  study  surgerv, 
remaining  two  years.  In  1858  he  published  the  Virginia  Medical  JounuU.  and  in  1861 
became  a  surgeon  in  the  army;  in  1864  he  served  under  the  surgeon-gen.  at  Washington. 
In  1867  he  published  an  article  on  Amputation  of  the  Hip  Joint,  and  in  1869,  Exci»ion»  oj 
the  Head  of  uis  Femur ^  li^ury.  In  1871  be  collated  a  Report  of  Surgical  Gates  Treated 
in  the  Armjftfthe  V.  S.  from  1867  tn  1871,  and  later  was  appointed  curator  of  the  army 
medical  museum.    His  collections  and  reports  have  great  value.   He  d.  1881. 

OTIB,  Hakbibon  Gbat,  1765-1848;  b.  Boston;  nephew  of  James.  He  was  educated 
■t  Harvard  ooll»e.  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1786.  and  lOyears  later  represented  Boston  in 
the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives.  He  entercdcongress  in  1797  as  the  successor 
of  Usher  Ames,  and  remainea  for  two  terms  a  recognized  leader  of  tlie  federal  party.  In 
1801  he  became  U.  8.  district  attorney  for  Massachusetts  from  1808  to  180S;  he  tras 
speaker  of  the  state  house  of  represeutatives,  and  president  of  tbe  state  senate  1805-11. 
In  1814.  as  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  legislature,  he  made  a  report  advising  a  gene- 
ral convention  of  the  New  England  stnt^,  to  devise  some  method  of  relief  for  the  dis- 
aster tmra^t  upon  than  by  the  war  with  Great  Brittan.  See  Habtfosd  Coftehtion. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  that  convention,  at  Its  sesdons  In  Hartford, 
and  was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  Washington  by  Massachusetts  to  lay  the  case 
of  the  New  England  states  before  the  federal  authorities.  In  1814  he  became  an 
asBoclate  justice  of  the  state  court  of  common  pleas,  resigning  tn  1818  to  enter  the  U.  3. 
senate.  He  was  elected  mayor  of  Boston  in  1829.  In  the  senate  he  opposed  the  further 
extension  of  slavery.  distinguishlDg  himself  in  the  discussion  of  the  Missouri  compromise. 
He  was  as  strongly  opposed  to  abolition,  and  the  antislavery  agitation,  as  to  tlie  exten- 
sion of  slavery.  He  published,  in  1824,  Zettera  in  Defense  of  the  Hartford  Convention. 
Be  left  pubUc  life  in  1833. 

OUMf  Jahxis,  1703-78;  b.  Mass. ;  son  of  Judge  John.  He  did  not  receive  a  college 
edocaUon,  but  studying  law,  rose  to  a  high  rank  in  his  profession.  He  was  prominent 
In  tbe  disputes  between  the  colonies  and  the  crown,  and  a  warm  advocate  of  the  rights 
of  the  former.  He  was  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1758,  and  was  its  speaker  for  the 
sessions  of  1760  and  1761,  when  Bernard  the  royal  governor,  interposed  his  negative. 
Otis  asked  Bernard  for  the  place  of  associate  justice,  on  the  deiitb  of  Chief-Justice 
Sewall  in  1760,  but  was  refused.  In  1768  Otia  was  made  probate  judge  of  Barnstable 
ca,  and  tiie  next  year  chief-justice  of  the  commoa  pleas;  about  the  same  time  he  was 
dioMU  a  member  <n  the  council,  and  speaker  of  ttie  Itouse.    Bernard  refused  to  ratiljr 
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his  election,  and  Otis  was  re-elected  and  negatived  every  year  Ull  1770.  Hutddmoa, 
then  lieut.gov.,  sanctioned  the  election  intbatjear.  During  the  first  years  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war  Otis  was  senior  member  and  president  of  the  council. 

OTIS,  Jamsb,  1735-83;  b,  Qreat  Marshes,  now  West  Barostable,  Mass.:  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1748;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  17m  He  at 
first  practiced  at  Plymouth,  but  settled  in  Boston  in  1748.  In  1761,  when  lie  was  advo- 
cate general,  the  pomt  came  up  for  argument,  whether  persons  engaged  in  canying  out 
the  acts  of  trade  were  entitled  to  receive  assistance  from  the  executive  departments 
of  the  colony.  Otis  was  convinced  of  tiie  illegality  of  the  writs  of  assistance,  and 
resigned  rather  than  argue  in  their  defense.  He  was  immediately  engaged  to  argue 
against  them,  which  he  did  in  an  argument  of  great  force  and  eloquence:  the  judges 
reserved  their  decision,  but  no  more  writs  were  enforced,  though  some  were  issued. 
Ttie  resignation  of  Otis,  and  his  plea  in  behalf  of  the  popular  side  of  the  writs-of-assist- 
ance  controversy,  gave  him  a  liigh  reputation  for  aUlity  and  eloqaenee,  wliich  he  more 
than  maintrinea  in  the  le^latute,  to  which  he  was  elected  next  year.  He  soon  came  to 
be  regarded  the  ablest  leader  of  the  popular  party  in  Massachusetts.  June  6,  1765,  be 
made  a  motion  which  was  carried,  that  a  congress  of  representatives  from  the  various 
colonies  should  be  convened.  In  pursuance  of  this  measure  a  circular  letter  was  sent, 
inviting  the  colonies  to  Join  in  a  congress,  and  the  stamp  act  congress,  which  met  in 
New  York,  in  the  fall  of  1765,  was  the  result  Otis  took  part  in  the  proceedings  of  this 
body,  and  served  on  the  committee  which  framed  an  address  to  the  house  of  commons. 
He  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  legislature  in  1767,  but  the  governor  interposed  his  n^a» 
tive.  In  1768,  after  the  passage  through  parliament  of  Charlos  Townshend's  bill  for  we 
taxation  of  the  colonies,  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives  sent  a  second  circu- 
lar letter  to  the  other  colonies,  calling  on  them  to  join  in  some  common  plan  for  protection. 
It  was  in  answer  to  the  message  of  Bernard,  the  royal  governor,  demanding  that  the 
circular  be  recalled,  that  Otis  made  a  notable  speech,  condemned  by  the  partisans  of  the 
crown,  as  "  the  most  violent,  insolent,  abusive,  and  treasonable  declaration  that  perhaps 
Was  ever  delivered."  Only  17  members  voted  to  recall  the  circular.  In  1769  the  cus- 
toms commlsdoners  accused  him  in  England,  of  treason.  This  coming  to  Uie  notice  of 
Otis,  In  the  summer-of  1769,  he  publicly  denounced  the  commissioners,  in  the  Boston 
Gazette.  Meeting  Robinson,  one  of  the  commissioners,  in  a  coffee-room  tiie  next  night, 
became  involved  in  a  dispute  with  him.  An  affray  was  the  result,  in  which  Otis  was 
severely  handled,  and  received  a  cut  on  the  head,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  his  subsequent  insanity.  He  sued  Robinson,  and  recovered  £3,000  damages. 
He  relinquished  this  sum.  however,  in  consideration  of  a  written  apologv  from  Robin- 
son. After  a  short  residence  in  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  lie  returned  to 
the  legislature  in  1771.  He  was  insane  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  subeeauentiy,  with 
the  exception  of  a  short  interval,  when  he  went  back  to  Boston  and  resumed  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  The  last  two  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Andover,  and  there  he  was 
killed  oy  lirfitning,  while  standing  at  the  door  of  his  house.  He  published  in  1760,  a 
treatise  on  The  Rudiments  of  Latin,  Protody.  A  Vindication  of  the  Conduct  of  the  House 
iif  Bepretentattveg,  1762/  The  Sights  of  the  British  Colonies  Asserted,  1764;  and  Coneider- 
ali<ma  on  Behalf  of  the  (hlonitU,  1765. 

OTIS,  John,  1067-1727;  b.  Mass. ;  represented  the  t,  of  Barnstable  in  the  legislature  for 
30  vears.  He  was  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  the  first  Judge  of  probate  for  Barn 
stable  CO.,  and  commander  of  the  co.  militia.  He  sat  in  the  council  from  1706  till  his 
death. 

OTI'TIS,  or  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  cavity  of  the  ear.  may  be  either  acute  or 
chronic,  uid  it  may  come  on  during  toe  course  of  certain  febrile  aiffectioDS,  especially 
scarlatina,  or  in  couseqnence  of  a  scrofulous,  rheumatic,  or  gouty  constitution ;  or  it  may 
be  excited  by  direct  causes,  as  exposure  to  currents  of  cold  air,  violent  syringing  or 
probing,  etc.  The  symptoms  of  the  acute  form  are  sudden  and  iutense  pain  in  the  ear. 
Increased  bv  cnuehing,  sneezing,  or  swallowing,  Unnitus  aurium,  or  singing  or  burning 
noises  heard  by  toe  patient,  and  more  or  less  deafness.  If  the  disease  goes  on  unchecked, 
suppuration  takes  place,  and  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  ulcerates,  and  allows  of 
the  discluirge  of  pus,  or  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater,  and  abscesses  in  the  brain  may 
be  established.  In  less  severe  cases  there  is  usually  a  considerable  amount  of  persistent 
damage,  and  an  obstinate  discharge  of  matter  {otorrfiea)  is  a  frequent  sequence  of  the 
disease. 

The  treatment  of  so  serious  an  affection  must  be  left  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  medical 
practitioner. 

The  symptoms  of  the  chronic  and  lees  acute  varieties  of  otitis  are  unfortunately  so 
slight,  that  they  are  often  neglected,  until  the  patient  finds  the  Rense  of  hearing  in  one 
or  both  ears  almost  completely  gone.  In  these  milder  forms  of  otitis,  the  generu  indica- 
tions of  treatment  are  to  combat  the  diathesis  on  which  they  frequently  depend,  and  to 
Improve  the  general  health.  Very  small  doses  of  mercury  continued  for  a  condderable 
time  (such  as  one  grain  of  gray  powder  night  and  morning),  and  small  blisters  occasion- 
ally applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  ur  to  the  mastoid  process,  are  often  of  service  in 
very  dironic  cases,  u  there  is  any  discharge,  the  ear  should  be  gently  sTringed  once  or 
tirice  a  day  with  warm  water,  after  which  a  tenid  solution  of  sulpliate  of  dnc  (one  grain 
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to  an  ounce  of  water)  may  be  dropped  Into  the  meatus,  and  allowed  to  remain  there 
two  or  three  minutes. 

OTXBT,  a  parish  and  t.  of  £ngland,  In  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Wfaarfe,  S^m.  n.n.e.  of  Bradford.  Its  parish  church  was  built  in  1607.  Ex- 
tenaive  cattle  and  grain  markets  are  held  here.  Worsted  spinning  and  weaving, 
maehine-maUng,  and  the  manufacture  of  malt,  bricks,  and  leather,  are  the  main  oc- 
cupations.  Pap.  pari,  dir.,  *91,  97,100. 

OTOS,  a  CO.  in  8.e.  Nebraska,  adjoining  Iowa,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  Missouri 
river,  watered  by  the  Little  Nemalia  river  and  its  branches,  and  traversed  by  the  Bur- 
lington route  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  railroads;  about  600  sq.  m.,  pop.  '00,  26,403. 
The  surface  is  diversified  and  heavily  timbered.  Tlie  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal 
prodnctiona  are  com,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  and  barley.   Co.  seat,  Nebraska  City. 

0T0E8,  or  OrroKS,  one  of  thie  eight  tribes  of  southern  Siouz  Indians,  known  first  by 
ihe  Frendi,  who  called  them  Otontauta.  They  live  upon  the  land  watered  by  the  Mia- 
souri  river,  and  claim  to  have  gone  tiiere  witli  the  Winnebagoes.  For  a  long  time  they 
lived  in  the  rc^n  of  the  Hatte  river,  in  a  village  of  earth-covered  huts.  They  made 
treaties  with  the  whites  in  1817  and  1825.  They  were  oiiginally  a  part  of  the  Mauris, 
and  for  some  years  past  they  have  been  joined  to  them,  t>oth  tribes  living  in  the  same 
village.  The  total  number  in  the  two  tribes  was  less  than  600  in  188^  The  OtoeS 
adhere  to  their  original  customs  and  dress,  and  the  efforts  of  Christian  missionaries  have 
produced  no  special  results. 

OTO'LITHUS,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Seumida  (q.v.),  having  a  perch-like  form, 
a  convex  head,  wim  cellular  bones,  feeble  anal  8i>ines,  no  barbels,  long  curved  teeth  or 
tarmies  among  the  other  teeth.  A  valuable  species  of  tliis  genus  is  the  Weas-pibh,  or 
BtiOETEAauK  {0.  regaiU),  which  is  common  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  North  America,  from 
tlM  gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  gulf  St.  Lawrence,  and  attains  a  leogtli  of  3  feet.  It 
coasts  only  in  tbe  warmer  part  of  the  year.  It  swims  in  shoals  near  the  surface,  takes 
b^t  greemly,  and  may  be  readily  taken  by  any  soft  bait.  It  enters  the  mouUis  of  rivers 
where  the  water  is  brackish.   The  flesh  is  pleasant,  but  soon  gets  soft.    Excellent  l^ng- 

S"  las  is  made  of  the  air-bladder. — A  number  of  species  of  OtoJlthus  are  found  in  tlie  East 
dian  seas,  some  of  wliich  are  valuable  for  the  Isinglass  whitdi  is  made  from  their  air^ 
bladder,  and  some  are  much  used  as  food,  both  fresh  and  dried, 

0T0MI8,  or  Othomis,  the  most  widely  scattered  and  oldest  known  of  all  Mexican 
tribes,  inhabiting  the  states  of  Queretaro,  Guanaxuato,  and  Hidalgo,  small  bands  of  them 
also  being  found  in  Puebia,  Vera  Cruz,  San  LuU  Potosl,  and  Michoagan.  They  occu- 
pied the  valley  of  Mexico  until  the  time  of  the  Incurrion  of  the  Toltecs,  who  Tanquisbed 
them  and  forced  them  to  the  mountains;  years  later  they  recovered  their  possessions. 
Tliey  were  afterwards  driven  out  by  Uie  Aztecs,  who  were  not  able,  however,  to  hold  the 
territory  acquired.  Gkn.  Zarazo  was  sent  to  conquer  them  In  1686,  but  was  defeated  and 
killed  in  the  Sierra  Oorda.  Ardela  reduced  them  to  submission  in  1715.  They  were  a 
rade  people,  but  learned  something  of  civilization  from  their  conquerors;  and  Conni, 
one  (A  their  chiefs  and  the  founder  of  Queretaro,  became  a  convert  to  Christianity.  Tbey 
have  usually  submitted  to  Spanish  rule,  and  man^  of  them  are  now  numbered  among 
the  Mexican  dtizena  and  speak  the  Spanish  language  as  well  as  their  own,  which  is  con- 
ridered  the  harsh  est  and  most  guttural  of  Indian  dialects,  and  has  been  thought  by  many 
to  be  a  kindred  language  to  the  Chinese. 

OTOBSHEA  signifies  a  purulent  or  muco-purulent  discharge  from  the  external  ear. 
It  may  \x  due  to  various  causes,  of  which  the  most  frequent  is  catarrhal  inflammation 
of  tlie  lining  membrane  of  tbe  meatus,  and  the  next  in  frequency  is  otitis  (q.v.)  in  its 
various  forms.  If  the  discharge  is  very  fetid,  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  or  of 
Goody's  disinfectant  fluid,  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc 
recommended  ia  article  Otitib;  and  in  obstinate  cases  of  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the 
Bnlng  membrane,  the  cUscharge  may  often  be  checked  by  penciling  the  whole  interim 
of  the  meatus  vritfa  a  solution  of  five  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  an  ounce  of  water. 

OnunO  (the  ancient  .ffvAwitem),  seaport  town  on  the  8.e.  coast  of  the  province  of 
tbe  same  name,  24  m.  s.e.  of  Lecce.  During  tbe  latter  period  of  the  Boman  empire,  and 
all  tlirough  the  middle  ages,  it  was  the  chief  port  of  Italy  on  tbe  Adriatic,  whence  ]>as- 
sengers  took  ship  for  Greece— having  In  this  respect  supplanted  the  famous  Brundiisium 
of  earlier  times.  In  1480  ft  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  at  that  time  tt  was  a  flourish- 
ing city  of  20,000  inhablUnU;  but  It  has  long  been'ln  a  decaying  condition,  principally 
on  account  of  malaria.  Otranto  possesses  a  castle  and  cathedral.  Its  harbor  is  unsafe. 
In  clear  weather  the  coast  of  AibanU  Is  visible  from  Otranto.   Fop.  8,000-8,000. 

onuUTO,  Duke  of.   See  FovcHfe. 

OIBAVTO,  Tebsa  di,  now  called  Lecce,  the  extreme  soath-eastem  province  of  Italy, 
ftwrnfag  tiie  heel  of  the  Italian  boot,  is  bounded  on  the  n.w.  by  the  provinces  of  Bari 
and  Basilicata,  and  surrounded  on  all  other  sides  by  the  sea.  Area,  262.*}  so,  m. ;  pop.  '95, 
(est.)  047,061.  It  occupies  tbe  ancient  lapygian  or  Messapian  peninsula,  and  Is  102 
m.  In  lengUu_and  from  25  to  85  m.  In  breadtii.  Three  parts  of  its  surface  are  covered 
with  hills,  ofltets  from  the  Apennines  of  Basilicata.   All  the  rivers  are  shorf,  many  of 
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them  being  lost  in  the  marshes  of  the  Interior;  but  abundant  sprines  and  heavy  dews 
render  the  Boil  surprisingly  fertile.  Qood  pasture-lands  and  dense  forests  occur.  The 
climate  is  pleasant  and  uealthj,  except  along  the  shores,  both  on  the  e.  and  w.  coasts, 
and  in  the  ricinity  of  the  marshes,  which  in  summer  generate  malaria.  An  abundance 
of  best  wine,  witb  corn  and  oUve-oil,  are  produced;  tobacco  (the  best  ^rown  in  Italy), 
cotton,  and  figs,  almonds,  oranges,  etc.,  are  also  produced.   The  capital  u  Leoce  (q.T.). 

OraSCM^  a  ca  In  the  n.  part  of  the  s.  peninsula  of  Hlchlgao  ;  drained  by  the  Che- 
boygan and  Au  Sable  rivers,  both  of  which  tise  in  small  lakes  of  the  co. ;  traversed  by 
the  Michigan  Central  lailnad;  640  so.  miles.  The  snr&ee  Is  ndllng  and  fairly  fertile, 
but  not  well  developed.   Pop.  *90, 427S.   Co.  seat,  Oaylord. 

OTBEOO,  a  co.  In  s.e.  central  New  YoA\  drained  by  the  Uoadilla  river,  its  n.  boun- 
dary, the  Sosquehanna,  which  takes  its  rise  In  lake  Otsego,  and  several  less  important 
streams;  traversed  by  the  CoopersCown  and  Charlotte  valley,  and  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  railroads;  956  sq.m. ;  pop.  '90,  50,861,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface 
is  uneven.  Large  forests  of  oak,  beech,  elm,  sugar-maple,  and  other  trees  cover  about 
one-fourth  of  its  extent.  Hops,  oats,  potatoes,  and  dairy  products  are  the  staples.  The 
Onondago  building  limestone  is  found  in  abundance.   Co.  seat,  Cooperstown. 

OTBXGO  LAXX,  in  Otsego  co.,  K.  T.,  abounding  in  flah ;  7^-  m.  long,  1^  m.  wide  ; 
1198  ft,  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  High  hills  surround  the  gn&tet  portion  o?  the  lake; 
the  waters  are  clear,  and  the  scenery  is  picturesque.  It  empties  into  a  fork  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna river,  which  rises  near.    Cof^wrstown  Is  at  the  a  end  of  the  lake  near  Its 

outlet. 

OTTAWA,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  British  North  America,  rises  in  lat.  48'  80'  n., 
long.  80°  w.,  in  the  watershed  on  the  opporite  side  of  which  rise  the  Bt.  Maurice  and 
^i^uenay.  After  a  course  of  above  900  m.,  it  falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence  by  two  mouths, 
which  form  the  island  of  Montreal;  and  the  entire  region  drained  by  it  and  its  tributaries 
measures  about  80,000  sq.m.  (Oeol.  Hep.  for  1846-40,  p.  18).  During  its  course,  it  widens 
into  numerous  lakes  of  considerable  size,  and  is  fed  by  many  important  tributaries,  such 
as  the  Mattawa,  Mississippi,  Madawasca,  and  Rideau  on  the  right,  the  Oatineau  and  the 
rividres  du  Moine  and  du  Lidvre  on  the  left  ^de.  These,  with  the  Ottawa  itself,  form 
the  means  of  transit  for  perhaps  tbe  largest  lumber-trade  in  the  world,  while  the  clear- 
ances of  the  lumber  have  opened  the  country  for  several  thriving  agricultural  settlements. 
The  navigation  has  been  greatly  improved,  especially  for  timber,  by  the  construcUon  of 
dams  ana  slides,  to  facilitate  its  passage  over  falls  and  rapids.  The  Ottawa  is  already 
connected  with  lake  Ontario  at  Kingston  by  the  Rideau  canal;  and  there  is  every  pros- 
pect of  its  becoming,  before  many  years,  the  preat  highway  from  the  north-western  stales 
to  the  ocean  by  being  connected  with  the  Oeorginn  bay  in  lake  Huron  through  the 
French  river,  lake  Nipisslng,  and  the  Mattawa.  This  great  eng^eering  achievement, 
for  which  capital  will  undoubtedly  be  soon  forthcoming,  would  place  tte  western  lake 
ports,  by  water  760  m.  nearer  to  Liverpool  by  Montreal  than  by  New  York  throiwh  the 
Erie  canal,  and  would  save  nearly  a  week  m  time,  while  it  would  lessen  consiMrably 
insurance  and  freight  charges. — The  Ottowa  possesses  one  of  the  few  litersiy  aasociationi 
of  Canada.  At  Bt.  Ann's,  a  few  mUes  above  its, mouth,  the  house  Lb  pointed  out  wheie 
Moore  wrote  the  Canadian  boat-song. 

OTTAWA,  s  CO.  in  n.  central  Kansas,  drained  by  the  Solomon  and  Saline  rivers ; 
720  sq.m. ;  pop.  '90,  12,581,  chiefiy  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  rolling,  and  the 
soil  fertile.  The  principBl  productions  are  com,  potatoes,  wheat,  oats,  and  liay.  Co. 
seat,  Minneapolis. 

OTTAWA,  a  co,  in  w.  Michigan,  adjoining  lake  Michigan,  watered  by  Orand,  Black, 
and  Pigeon  rivers,  on  the  Chicago  and  West  Michigan,  Detroit,  Grand  Haven  and  Mil- 
waukee, and  Lake  shore  railroads  ;  570  sq.m. ;  pop.  '90,  85,858.  The  surface  is  rolling 
and  well  wooded,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  com,  wheat,  oats, 
potatoes,  maple-sngar,  and  wool.  There  are  flour  and  saw  mills,  and  mannfactoriea  of 
carriages,  leather,  etc.   Co.  seat.  Grand  Haven. 

OTTAWA,  a  CO.  in  n,w.  Ohio,  bordering  on  lake  Erie  and  Sandusky  bay,  traversed 
by  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michiran  Southern  railroad,  and  dmined  by  the  Portage  river ; 
811  BQ.m. ;  pop.  '90.  21,974.  The  soil  Is  fertile  and  tbe  surface  slightly  hilly,  with  exten- 
sive forests  of  hickory,  beech,  asb,  elm,  and  oak  trees.  Several  of  the  islands  in  lake 
Etie  are  included  in  the  county,  and  produce  large  quantities  of  grapes  used  in  wine  manu- 
facture. Wheat,  corn,  wool,  wine,  and  lumber  are  leading  products;  raising  cattle  and 
butter-making  are  among  the  business  interests.  Silurian  limestone  is  found  here  and 
exported.  There  are  carriage  and  harness  manufactories,  flour  mills,  and  29  saw  mills. 
Co.  seat.  Port  Clinton. 

OTTAWA  &  CO-  in  n-'^-  Quebec,  having  the  Ottawa  river  for  its  s.  boundary,  sep^ 
arating  it  from  Ontario;  5,705  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '91,  63,560.  It  Is  drained  by  Orand,  White, 
Vlsh,  and  other  lakes,  and  the  Petit  Nation,  Llevre,  Oatineau,  and  nnmerons  smaller 
rivers.  It  Is  Intersected  by  the  Northern  Colonisation  railway.  The  rivras  furnish 
extenslve^water^power,  which  is  utilized  to  some  extent,  and  trade  is  rapidly  IncTBas* 
Ing.   It  contains  iron  mines,  and  mines  of  graphite  are  worked  In  the  vicinity  of  Buck- 
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Uudum.  The  Ottawa  river  at  Hall  is  spanned  by  a  nupenilon  bridge  over  Chandiftre 
bSa,  connecting  it  with  the  city  of  Ottawa,  and  Bteamers  runnlnff  on  the  Upper  Ottawa 
start  from  Aylmer.  It  has  axe  factories,  carding  and  wMlen  nulla,  and  manufactures 
Ot  lumber,  matches,  palls,  and  wooden-ware.   Co.  seat,  Hull. 

OIIAWA,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Lasalle  co.,  111.;  at  the  jonction  of  the  Fox  and  IlHnois 
rivers,  on  the  IlUnols  and  Michigan  canal  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Paciflc 
and  the  Burlington  Houte  railroads;  85  miles  s.w.  of  Chicago.  It  contains  Pleasant 
riew  college  (Lulh.),  St.  Francis  Xavier  academy,  Beddick  ubraiy,  Bybum  memorial 
hospital,  saprooie  coort  house,  township  h^h  school,  business  college,  national  banks, 
electric  lignt  and  street  railroad  plants,  Washii^ton  and  Allen  parks,  and  manufac- 
tories of  glass  ware,  pottery,  fire  brick,  tile,  and  pianos  and  organs.   Pop.  '00,  9,985. 

OTTAWA,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Franklin  co.,  Eao. ;  on  the  Marals  des  Cygnes  river 
and  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F^,  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  railroads;  58  miles 
S.W.  of  Kansas  City.  It  fs  the  seat  of  Ottawa  oniTersity  {Baptist),  and  has  a  Santa  F^ 
hospital,  public  library,  high  school,  Chautauqua  assembly,  Forest  park,  national  and 
state  banks,  gas  and  electric  lights,  about  20  churches,  daily  and  weekly  newspapers, 
railroad  machine  shops,  and  numerous  Industrial  plants.   Pop.  '90,  6,248. 

OnAWA,  city,  capiul  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  co.  seat  of  Carleton  CO.,  On- 
tario; at  the  junction  of  the  Ottawa  and  Bideau  rivers,  on  the  Rldeau  canal  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  the  Canadian  Atlantic,  and  several  other  railroads;  120  miles  w.n.w. 
of  Monb«al.  It  was  founded  in  1827  Col.  By,  from  whom  it  was  named  Bytown; 
was  incorporated  as  a  dty  mider  Its  present  name  in  1654;  and  was  selected  by  Qneen 
Victoria  as  the  ca^tal  of  Canada  In  1868.  At  the  w.  end  of  the  city,  the  Ottawa  rushes 
over  the  magnificent  cataract  known  as  the  Chandl^  falls;  and  at  the  n.e.  end  there 
are  two  other  cataracts,  over  which  the  BIdeaa  tumbles  into  the  Ottawa.  The  scenery 
around  Ottawa  idso  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  in  Canada.  The  Immense  water-power 
at  the  city  is  made  use  of  in  several  saw-mills,  which  give  Ottawa  its  principal  trade, 
and  issue  almost  incalculable  quantities  of  sawed  timber.  A  suspension  bridge  hangs 
over  the  Chandttre  falls,  connecting  apper  and  lower  Canada.  The  city  Is  In  commonl- 
cation  by  steamer  on  the  Ottawa  with  Montreal;  on  the  Bidean  canal  with  lake  Ontario 
at  Kingston ;  and  with  the  principal  pobits  of  the  province  by  means  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Ottawa  and  the  various  railroad  lines.  The  government  buildings  are  magnificent 
structures  built  of  Canadian  and  New  York  sandstone,  cover  nearly  four  acres,  and  cost 
about  $4,000,000.  The  style  of  architecture  is  the  Italian  Gothic,  and  the  s.  front  of  the 
quadrangle  is  formed  by  the  parliament  building,  600  feet  long.  The  buildings  are  on 
Barrack  hill,  125  feet  above  the  river.   Pop.  '91,  44,164. 

OnAWA&  an  Algonquin  tribe  who,  when  first  visited  by  the  French  explorers, 
Uved  in  n.w.  Michigan,  and  on  the  Ifanitoulin  islands.  The  tribe  then  oondsted  of  the 
Kelnonches,  Kiskakons,  and  Sioagoe.  They  were  wordilpers  of  the  water-god  Mlia- 
bichi,  and  of  the  creator  Klcbabou,  "thereat  hare."  On  the  fall  of  the  Hurons  in  1648, 
that  poriion  of  the  Ottawas  hving  in  the  Manitoulin  islands,  and  at  Saginaw,  crossed  tlte 
Hissisappi,  and  reached  the  Sioux  territorv,  from  which  they  soon  withdrew,  after  a 
war  with  the  Sioux,  to  Mackinaw.  Soon  after  the  foundation  of  Detroit,  a  pari  of  the 
tribe  took  up  lands  near  that  point,  while  the  Mackinaw  Ottawas  went  to  Axhre  Croche. 
The  tribe  had  always  been  fnendly  to  the  French,  and,  at  the  cloee  of  the  last  French 
war,  the  Detroit  Ottawas  joined  the  conspiracy  an^ost  the  English,  which  was  planned 
by  Uidr  chief  Pontiac.  The  whole  tribe  then  counted  1500  persons.  They  adhered  to 
the  English  in  the  revoluUona^war.  after  the  close  of  which  they  were  parties  to  the 
treaties  of  fori  Macintosh  in  1786,  and  fort  Harmar  in  1789.  After  allving  themselves 
with  the  Miamis  in  a  short  war  against  the  Americans,  tbcv  made  a  final  treaty^  of  peace 
in  1795.  They  soon  united  with  the  Ojlbways  and  the  Pottawattamles,  aodinsucceg- 
nve  treaties  ceded  lar^  tracts  of  land  to  the  United  States,  reserving  for  themselves  a 
tract  on  the  Miami,  with  an  area  of  about  1200  sq-  miles.  A  treaty  of  1888  ceded  the 
Micbiean  lands  to  the  United  States  in  exchange  for  a  tract  a,  of  the  Missouri  river.  Jn 
1886,  the  Ottawas  at  Ifoumee,  Ohio,  ceded  49,000  acres  of  their  Ohio  lands.  The  same 
year  the  Michigan  Ottawas  gave  up  all  their  lands  outside  of  the  reservations.  Part  of 
the  Maumee  Ottawas  settled  in  1836  upon  a  tract  of  84,000  acres  a  of  the  Osage  river. 
There  they  founded  a  prosperous  farming  community,  and  had  schools  and  a  Baptist 
missioa  In  1862  each  family  was  allotted  160  acres,  and  20,000  acres  were  reserved  for 
schools;  and  In  1867  they  were  made  citizens  of  the  United  States.  In  1870  they 
removed  to  a  reservation  of  neartv  25,000  acres  in  the  Indian  territory,  n.  of  the  Sbaw- 
nees.  They  number  about  180.  The  Michigan  Ottawas  live  among  the  Ohippewas 
ilow  tbe  Bbores  of  lake  Superior.  The  number  of  both  tribes  is  between  4,000  and 
^OOK   There  is  another  Inanch  of  the  Ottawasln  Canada. 

OfmnDOBIUft,  Oswald,  b.  Zwittau,  Moravia,  1826 ;  law  student  at  Prune  and 
Tleona:  became  a  resident  of  Kew  York  hi  1650,  and  an  editor  of  the  Hew  Tm*er 
'Staait-ZeUunff  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Uhl,  the  proprietor,  when  he  became  manager, 
Ooder  his  supervision  this  paper  has  become  the  leading  Gennan-American  daUr:  it 
was  for  some  ymn  an  advocate  ctf  the  democratic  party,  but  ^noe  1871  has  been  udfr 
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pendent  In  politics.  Mr.  Ottendorter,  as  president  of  the  German  reform  auoelation, 
ubored  zealously  In  exposing  the  comtption  then  existing  in  the  city  gOTemment.  He 
served  as  alderman,  1872-7i,'  when  he  was  nominated  as  Independent  candidate  for 
mayor,  and  defeated:  Mr.  Ottendorfer  established,  1884,  a  branch  of  tiie  New  York  free 
circulating  library,  In  a  handsome  building,  thoroughly  fitted.  His  wife,  well  known 
for  her  charities,  having  begun  the  erection  of  a  handsome  building  for  a  free  German 
dispensary,  her  husband  flmsbed  it  after  her  death;  and  It  was  presented,  May,  1884,  to 
the  German  dispensary  of  New  York.  He  also  presented  his  ni^ive  city  with  a  public 
library,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  a  public  hospltaL 

OTTES,  1/utra,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  of  the  weasel  family  {mvMdidm),  differing 
widely  from  the  rest  of  the  family  in  their  aquatic  habits,  and  in  a  conformation  adapted 
to  these  habits,  and  in  some  respects  approaching  to  that  of  seals.  The  body,  which  ig 
long  and  flexible,  as  in  the  other  muatelitUe,  is  considerably  flattened;  the  head  is  broad 
ana  flat ;  the  eyea  are  small,  and  furnished  with  a  nicHtaUng  mmS/rane;  the  ears  are  very 
small;  the  legs  are  short  and  powerful;  the  feet,  which  Dave  each  nre  toes,  are  com- 
pletely webbed ;  the  claws  are  nut  retractile;  the  tail  is  stout  and  muscular  at  its  base, 
long,  tapering,  and  horizontally  flattened;  the  dentition  is  very  similar  to  Uiat  of  weasels; 
six  incisors  and  two  cnnine  teeth  in  each  Jaw,  with  five  molars  on  each  ^de  In  the  upper, 
and  five  or  six  in  the  lower  jaw;  the  teeth  are  very  strong,  and  the  tubercles  of  the  molars 
very  pointed,  an  evident  adaptation  for  seizing  and  holmug  slippery  prey.  The  tongue 
is  rough,  but  not  so  much  so  as  in  the  weasels.  The  fur  is  very  smooth,  and  consists  of 
two  kinds  of  hair — an  inner  fur  veiy  dense  and  soft,  intermixed  with  longer,  coarser, 
and  glossy  hair.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  are  found  both  in  warm  and  cold  cli- 
mates.  The  Cohhon  Otteb  (£.  vulffaria)  is  a  well-known  British  animal,  rarer  than  it 
once  was  in  most  districts,  but  still  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  British  islands,  and 
common  also  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  m  some  parts  of  Asia.  It  often 
attains  a  weight  of  20  to'  34  ibe.  Its  length  is  fully  3  ft.,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is 
about  16  in.  long.  The  color  is  a  bright  rich  brown  on  the  upper  parts  and  the  outside 
of  the  legs,  bein^  the  color  of  the  tips  of  the  long  hairs,  which  are  ^y  at  the  base;  the 
tips  of  the  hairs  m  the  soft  inner  fur  are  also  brown,  the  base  whiti^-gray;  the  throat, 
cheeks,  breast,  belly,  and  inner  parts  of  the  legs  are  brownish-gray,  sometimes  whitish, 
and  individuals  sometimes,  but  rarely,  occur  with  whitish  spots  over  the  whole  body; 
the  whiskers  are  very  thick  and  strong;  the  eyes  are  black.  The  otter  frequents  rivers 
and  lakes,  inhabiting  some  hole  in  their  banks,  generally  choosing  one  which  already 
exists,  aod  seldom,  if  ever,  burrowing  for  itself.  It  also  mhabits  the  sea-shore  in  many 
places,  and  swims  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore  in  pursuit  of  prey.  Its 
movements  in  the  water  are  extremely  graceful ;  it  swims  with  great  rapidity  in  a  nearly 
horizontal  position,  and  turns  and  dives  with  wonderful  agility.  Its  prey  consists  chiefly 
of  flsb,  and,  like  the  other  tmuMuto,  it  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  pursuing  and  killing 
far  more  than  it  can  eat;  and  In  this  case  it  daintily fee^  on  the  choicest  part,  beginning 
behind  the  head  of  the  flsh,  and  leaving  the  head  and  often  much  of  the  tail  part.  The 
otter,  however,  when  flsh  cannot  readily  be  obtained,  satisfies  the  cravings  of  hunger 
with  other  food,  even  snails  and  worms,  and  attacks  small  animals  of  any  kind,  some- 
times making  depredations  in  places  far  from  any  conriderable  stream.  The  otter  pro- 
duces from  two  to  five  young  ones  at  a  birth.  The  flesh  of  the  otter  has  a  rank  mhy 
taste,  on  which  account,  perhaps,  it  Is  sometimes  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  as 
fith,  by  those  whose  rules  forbid  them  the  use  of  flesh. — Otter-hunting  has  long  been 
practiced  in  Britain,  although  now  chiefly  confined  to  Wales  and  Scotland.  Hounds  of 
a  particular  breed — otter  hounds — are  preferred  for  it.  The  otter  defends  itaelf  with 
great  vi^or  against  assailants.  The  otter  can  be  easily  domesticated,  and  trained  to  catch 
flsh  for  its  master.  In  India,  lame  otters — probably,  however,  of  another  species  to  be 
afterwards  noticed — are  not  unfrequently  used  both  for  catching  flsh,  which  they  bring 
ashore  in  their  teeth,  and  for  driving  shoals  of  fish  Into  nets. — The  fur  of  the  otter  is  in 
some  request,  but  more  on  the  continent  of  Europe  than  in  Britain. — The  Aksrican 
Otter  or  Cabada  Otter  (£.  Catiaden>it)iaYerj\\1s.e  thecranmon  otter,  bat  considerably 
larger.  The  tail  is  also  shorter,  and  the  fur  of  the  belly  is  almost  of  the  same  fining 
brown  color  with  that  of  the  back.  The  species  is  plentiful  in  the  northern  parts  of 
North  America.  Its  skin  is  a  considerable  article  of  commerce,  and,  after  being  imported 
into  England,  is  often  exported  again  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is  usually  taken 
by  a  steel-trap,  placed  at  the  mouth  of  its  burrow.  Its  habits  are  very  similar  to  those 
ot  the  otter  of  Europe. — The  Indian  Otter  {L.  Ifair)  has  a  deep  chestnut-colored  fur, 
and  yellowish-white  spots  above  the  eyes.  — Tbe  Brazilian  Oiter(£.  BrazSieTU^  is  said  to 
be  gregarious. — Somewhat  different  from  the  true  otter  is  the  Sea  Otter  or  Kalan  (L, 
marina,  or  enh^ra  lutris),  an  animal  twice  the  size  of  the  common  otter,  a  native  of 
Behiin^B  straits  and  the  neighboring  regions,  frequenting  sea-washed  rocks.  There  are, 
ftt  least  in  the  adult,  only  four  incisors  in  tbe  lower  Jaw,  and  the  ears  are  set  lower  in  the 
head  than  in  the  true  otters,  below,  not  above,  the  eyes.  Tbe  tall  is  also  much  shorter. 
The  under  teeth  are  broad,  and  well  adapted  for  breaking  the  shells  of  mollusks  and 
crustaceans.  The  hind-feet  have  a  membrane  skirting  the  outside  of  the  exterior  toes. 
The  sea  otter  is  much  valued  for  its  fur,  the  general  hue  of  which  is  a  rich  black,  tinged 
with  brown  above,  and  passing  into  lighter  coJots  below.  The  head  is  sometimes  almost 
white. 
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OTEKBBKDr,  Phiup  William,  1726-1813;  b.  in  Germany;  studied  theolo^,  and 
WM  ordained  m  the  Beformed  church  at  Herbom,  1749.  He  was  sent  to  the  United 
States  as  a  missionary  in  1762  by  the  Holland  synod,  and  settled  at  Lancaster,  Peun., 
and  after  acting  as  pastor  In  several  other  places  went  to  Baltimore  in  1774.  Here  he 
remained  until  nil  cuath,  and  the  church  which  he  founded  was  the  first  of  the  denomi- 
nation known  as  the  United  Brethren  In  Christ,  which  in  1898  numbered  208,462. 
Mr.  Otterbein  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  very  liberal  in  his  associations  with 
CluiBtians  of  other  sects  than  ills  own,  frequently  co-operating  with  Uie  Hethodlsts  in 
open-air  meetings  and  itinerant  tours.  ^ 

OTTEBBEnr  Q5IVEB8XTT,  the  first  educational  Institution  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
Christ;  was  founded  1847  at  VeBterville,  near  Columbus,  O.  It  has  three  buildings, 
including  a  women's  dormitory  and  a  conservatory  of  music.  Two  courses  are  offered, 
the  classical  and  the  philosophical,  and  there  are  post-graduate,  art,  music,  and  normal 
d^artments.  In  1898  there  were  18  instructors,  270  students,  and  a  library  of  7,600 
Tolnmes.   President  since  1892,  Thos.  J.  Sanders. 

OTTJEKBTTBH,  Battle  of.  See  Chett  Chasb. 

OnXE  UlL,  a  CO.  in  w.  central  Minnesota,  drained  by  the  Bed  river  of  the  North 
and  Leaf  and  Pelican  rivers,  and  containing  several  lakes,  the  largest,  Otter  Tall  lake, 
being  about  12  m.  long;  others  are  Pelican,  Fine,  Battle,  and  lUuh  tues;  traversed  by 
the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  G-reat  Xorthem  railroads;  2200  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  84,232, 
chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  part  prairie  and  part  woodlancT  Otis,  wheat, 
hay,  and  potatoes  are  the  staples.   Co.  seat,  Fergus  Falls. 

OTTO,  a  tp.  In  M'Kean  co.,  Fenu.    Fop.  '90,  2420. 

OHO,  Louis  William,  1754-1817;  Count  of  Mosloy;  b.  in  Baden,  Germany,  edu- 
cated at  Strasbonzg;  entered  diplomatic  service,  and  was  an  <utachi  of  the  chevalier 
Lnteme  in  the  French  mission  to  the  United'  States  in  1779,  first  as  secretary,  and  after- 
ward as  chargi  d'ajbires  until  1792;  married  a  daughter  of  the  IJvineston  family;  was 
employed  hj  the  conmilttee  of  public  safety  in  Paris  in  1703  as  a  friena  of  the  Ghrondlits, 
and  when  th^  fell  was  Imprisoned  until  released  by  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre;  was 
afterward  in  diplomatic  positions  at  Berlin,  London,  and  Vienna,  and  negotiated  the 
marriage  of  Napoleon  I.  with  Maria  Louisa  in  1809.   He  died  in  Paris. 

OTTO  (or  Attas)  of  B08B8  is  the  volatile  oil  or  otto  (see  Pebfuhbry)  of  the  petals 
of  some  species  of  rose.  It  Is  a  nearly  colorless  or  light  yellow  crystalline  solid  at  tem- 
peratures below  60°  F.,  liquefying  a  little  above  that  temperature.  It  Is  imported  from 
the  e.,  where  in  Syria,  Persia,  India,  uid  Turkey,  roses  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent  for  its  sake.  It  is  probable  that  the  oriental  otto  Is  the  produce  of  more  than  one 
species  of  rose;  and  it  Is  uncertain  what  species  Is  cultivated  in  some  of  the  localities 
most  celebrated  for  it;  but  rosa  Damascena  is  known  to  be  so  employed  In  the  n.  of  India, 
aud  a  kind  of  otto  Is  sometimes  obtained  by  the  makers  of  rose-water  from  rosa  eentifolia 
in  England.  See  Kobk.  To  procure  the  otto,  the  rose  petals  are  usually  dbtUled  with 
aboat  twice  their  weight  of  -water,  and  the  produce  vxotxieA  to  the  cool  nightfllr  in  (men 
veeseb,  fnmi  which  the  tfaln  film  of  otto  Is  skimmed  with  a  feather  in  the  morniDg. 
Twenty  thousand  flowers  are  required  to  yield  otto  equd  to  the  weight  of  one  rupee, 
which  even  in  India  is  worth  about  100  rupees,  or  fifty  dollars.  Otto  is  said  to  have 
been  first  procured  by  what  may  be  called  an  accidental  distillation  of  rose-petals  exposed 
with  water  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  to  have  been  found  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
water;  and  It  is  still  sometimes  obtained  in  India  by  such  a  process.  It  is  said  to  be 
also  obtained  by  dry  distillation  of  rose- petals  at  a  low  temperature.  During  tlie  dlBtll- 
iatioD  of  Tose-petals,  a  small  quantity  of  a  solid  volatile  oil  comes  over  (solid  oil  of  roses, 
see  below),  which  crystallizes  and  floats  on  the  water  in  the  receiver,  and  which  is 
SomeUmes  called  Sn^Uth  oil  of  rotet.  Otto  of  roses  is  not  unfrequently  adulterated  with 
•andal-wood  oil,  oil  of  rhodium,  etc.  It  is  much  used  for  makin  hair-oil,  a  drop  of  it 
being  enough  to  impart  a  pleasant  odor  to  a  considerable  quantity.  It  is  also  used 
In  making  lavender-water  and  other  perfumes.  The  odor  of  otto  itself  is  too  power- 
ful to  be  altc^ether  pleasant  Another  method  of  obtaining  the  of  roses  Is  described 
in  the  article  Ferpumebt.  Otto  of  roses  is  a  mixture  of  two  volatile  or  essential  oils; 
the  one  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  the  other  liquid.  The  solid  oil  of  roees 
(rose  camphor,  st^aroptine  of  ou  of  roses)  exists  separately  in  crystalline  plates,  melts 
or  fuses  at  20S'  T.,  and  boils  at  about  692°.  It  possesses  of  itself  very  little  odor,  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  ether.  It  is  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 
The  liquid  oil  of  roses  (eltept^ne  of  oil  of  roses)  is  a  very  fragrant  liquid,  to  which  tlie 
otto  of  roees  is  indebted  for  its  delicious  perfume,  and  appears  to  consist  of  carbon, 
hydr<»en,  and  oxygen;  though  its  composition  and  properties  have  not  been  attentively 
Btudieo.  The  otto  of  roses  may  be  regiMed  as  a  solution  of  one  part  of  the  solid  oil  in 
two  parts  of  the  liqnid.  To  separate  these  oils,  the  otto  is  frozen  at  a  temperature 
below  80'  F.,  and  the  congealed  mass  pressed  between  folds  of  blotting-paper,  which 
absorbs  tiie  liquid  oil  of  roses,  and  leaves  the  solid.  Another  process  which  may  be 
resorted  to  is  to  treat  the  frozen  otto  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  liquid  oil,  and 
leaves  behind  the  solid.  The  otto  of  roses  has  a  specific  gravity  of  832,  water  being 
1000;  it  is  combustible;  and  when  its  vapor  is  diffused  through  oxygen,  and  set  fire  to, 
a  violent  explosion  takes  place:  1000  parts  of  alcohol  dissolve  7  parts  of  the  otto  in  the 
cold,  and  88  parts  when  uightly  heated.  The  priucipal  use  to  which  otto  of  roses  is  put 
Is  M  a  p^iime.  3Qlk  of  roees  and  lavender-water  owe  their  fragrance  to  the  presence 
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of  the  otto.  A  good  receipt  for  of]  for  the  hair  is  olive  oil,  colored  by  alkanet,  and 
Bceated  by  a  few  drops  of  otto,  and  this  Is  very  generally  sold  under  the  name  of  otto 
of  roses.  Medicines  are  occasionally  perfumed  by  otto  of  roses,  and  it  is  sometimes 
added  to  unguents  and  spirit-washes. 

OTTOOAS  n.,  King  of  Bohemia,  1230-78:  son  of  Wenceslas  I.,  against  whom, 
when  a  youog  man,  he  led  a  revolt  of  the  Bohemian  nobility;  but  his  father  defeated 
aiul  inmrisonwL  him.  He  was  soon  released,  and  at  the  age  of  1SB  married  Margaret, 
the  widowed  duchess  of  Austria,  aged  46,  who  brou^t  him  Austria  and  Styiia  as  her 
dower.  He  came  to  the  Bohemian  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  and  the  next  year 
organized  a  crusade  against  the  heathen  Prussians,  whom  he  defeated;  aod  he  founded 
EftQigsberjg  in  their  territory.  In  1260  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  Hungarians  on  the 
MarchfieldT  and  annexed  some  of  their  dominions.  He  procured  a  divorce  from  Mar- 
garet, and  married  Princess  Cunigunda  of  Hungary  in  1261.  The  duchies  of  Camiola 
and  Carinthia  fell  to  him  in  1269,  and  his  kingdom  then  comprised  the  territory  between 
the  Baltic  and  the  Adriatic,  and  between  the  Inn  and  the  Raab.  Upon  the  death  of  Richard 
of  Cornwall,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  imperial  throne  m  1278;  but  both  he  and 
Alfonso  of  Castile,  who  had  also  offered-  bimseli  for  the  vacancy,  were  passed  over  in 
favor  of  Rudolph  of  Hapsbuiv.  Ottocar  refused  to  recognize  the  latter,  and  in  the  war 
that  ensued  was  defeated;  and  Rudolph,  before  the  walll  of  Vienna,  1276,  forced  from 
him  the  renunciation  of  Camiola,  Cannthla,  Austria,  Btyria,  and  the  Windish  territory. 
Boon  afterward  Ottocar,  again  attacking  RudolpD,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Jedens- 
peag.  He  founded  schools,  promoted  commerce  and  agriculture,  and  sought  to  weaken 
the  power  of  the  feudal  nobility. 

OT'TOKUT  BKFIBE,  or  "Empire  of  the  Osmanlis,*'  comprehends  all  the  countries 
"which  are  more  or  leas  under  the  authority.of  the  Turkish  sultan,  and  includes,  besides 
Turkey  in  Asia,  and  that  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe  which  is  imder  his  immediate  sov- 
■«raignt]ri  vassal  principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  (Le.,  Roumania),  Servia, 
:8nd  Montenegro,  in  £urope;  Egypt  with  Nubia,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  in  Africa;  and  a 

Sart  of  Arabia,  including  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  in  Asia.  The  special 
ascription,  topography,  history,  etc.,  of  these  countries  will  be  found  under  their  own 
heads,  and  this  article  will  consist  solely  of  a  brief  sketch  of  the  origin,  growth,  and 
present  state  of  t^e  Ottoman  empire. 

The  Ottomans,  or  Osmanlis,  to  whom  the  generic  epithet  of  Turkt  is  by  common 
usage  now  confined,  are  the  descendants  of  the  Ogdzian  Turks,  a  tribe  of  the  great 
Turkish  nation,  which  in  the  18th  c  inhabited  the  steppes  e.  of  the  Caspian  sea.  The 
tide  of  Mongol  invauon  which  was  then  setting  in  from  the  n.e.,  swept  the  Oguzes  before 
it,  and  they,  to  the  number  of  50,000,  under  their  chief,  Suliman,  nod  westward  to  the 
mountainous  region  of  Armenia.  After  the  chiefs  death,  the  majoritv  of  tbe  tribe 
became  scattered  over  Mesopotamia;  but  a  few  thousands  under  Orthc^el,  his  youngest 
son,  marched  westward  to  aid  the  Seljuk  sultan  of  Eonleh  against  the  Khaure^nians  and 
Mongols,  and  received  from  the  grateful  monarch  a  grant  of  land  in  Phrygia. — His  son, 
Othuan  (q-v.)  (1388-1836),  laid  the  foundation  of  the  independent  power  of  tbe  Turks; 
And  Othman'a  son  and  successor,  Orkhah  (1826-59),  continued  the  same  aggresdvs 
policy,  and  gained  a  footing  in  Europe  by  the  taking  of  GallipoU,  Eoiridicastron,  and 
other  fortre^es  on  the  coast.  The  Qreeks,  with  the  usual  contempt  of  civilization  for 
'bartorism,  made  light  of  these  losses,  saying  that  the  Turks  had  ooly  taken  from  them  a 
"hogs'  sty"  and  a  "pottle  of  wine,"  in  allusion  to  the  magazines  and  cellars  built  by 
Justinian  at  Gallipoli;  but,  as  the  historian  Knolles  quaintly  remarks,  "by  taking  of 
such  hog-stys  and  pottles  of  wine,  the  Turks  had  gone  so  far  into  Thracia  that  Amurath, 
u  few  years  later,  placed  his  royal  seat  at  Adrianople."  Sultan  Orkhan,  perceiving  the 
.advantage  of  possessing  a  force  trained  exclusively  for  war,  organized  the  body  of  troops 
known  as  Janizaries  (q.  v.),  and  to  these  his  successor  added  the  Spahis  (q.v.)  and  the 
Zanis.— AuuRATH  L  a359-89),  the  successor  of  Orkhan,  rapidly  reduced  the  Byzantine 
■empire  within  the  limits  of  Oonatanlinople  and  some  neighboring  dtetricts  in  Thrace  and 
Bulgaria.  A  formidable  confederacy  of  the  Slavonian  tribes  of  tbe  upper  Danube  was 
formed  against  him,  and,  supported  by  multitudes  of  warriors  from  Hungary  and  Italy, 
they  advanced  into  Servia  to  give  him  battle;  but  their  army,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to 
600,000  men,  was  defeated  with  dreadful  shmgfater  at  Eossova  (1890);  and  though  the 
.flultan  was  assassinated  on  the  eve  of  the  battle,  his  son,  Bajazet  L  (q.v.)  (1889-1403), 
followed  up  this  victory  by  ravaging  Servia  and  Wallachia.  Moldavia  was  aHao  over- 
run, and  a  second  crusading  army,  under  the  king  of  Hu^ary,  totally  routed  at  Nico- 
polls  (1896);  but  the  defeat  and  capture  of  the  sultan  by  limur  (q.v.),  gave  Constanti- 
nople a  respite  for  half  a  century,  by  raising  up  numerous  claimants  for  the  Turkish 
throne;  and  it  was  not  till  1413  that  Bajazct's  youngest  son,  Mohammed  I.  (1413-21), 
established  his  claim  to  the  scepter.  A  war  which  broke.out  with  the  Venetian  republic 
at  this  time  produced  the  most  disastrous  consequences  to  the  mercantile  and  maritime 
interests  of  the  Turks,  and  iDtemal  disorders  prevented  any  aggressions  on  their  neigh- 
bm. — Amurath  II.  (1421  >-€!),  a  prince  of  considerable  abuity,  completed  the  ia>nquest 
of  the  Qreek  empire  by  redut^ng  Macedonia  and  Greece  proper;  and  finding  that  the 
Hungarians  had  concluded  a  secret  treaty  of  offense  and  defense  with  the  Turkish  sultan 
of  Caramanla  against  him,  he  attacked  the  former^  but  was  defeated  by  Hunyadl  (q.v.). 
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and  compelled  to  retreat  DlBheartened  &t  his  ill  snocess,  he  resigned  the  throne;  but  on 
receiving  news  of  a  formidable  iovasion  by  the  army  of  Uie  papiu  crusade,  resumed  the 
direcUon  of  affairs,  and  totally  defeated  the  invaderB,  with  whom  were  Huuyady  (q.v.) 
and  Scanderbeg  (q.T.),  at  Varna  (1444).— Mohammed  II  (q.v.)  (1451-81),  the  sworn  foe  of 
Christianity,  greatly  enlarged  the  Turkish  territories.  It  was  he  who  stormed  Constanti- 
nople la  1^!8,  and  destroyed  the  last  relic  of  the  empire  of  the  Cssars. — His  son,  Bajazet 
II.  (1481-1512),  extended  his  dominions  to  the  present  limits  of  the  Turki^  empire  in 
Asia  and  Europe,  including,  however,  also  the  country  to  the  n.  of  the  Black  sea,  as  fai 
e.  as  the  mouth  of  the  Don,  portions  of  Dalmatia,  and  Otraato  in  Italy.  Bajazet  was  the 
first  to  feel  the  evil  effects  of  the  military  organization  of  sultan  Orkhan,  but  all  his 
ftttempts  to  get  rid  of  his  formidable  solalery  were  nnsuccessfUL  He  attempted  the 
faiTasum  of  Egypt,  but  was  totally  defeated  by  the  Hameloke  sultan  at  Arbela  (1493).— 
His  suocesBOTS,  Sbum  I.  (q.v.)  (1613--20)  and  Soltmab  1  (q.v.)  (16S0-66),  raised  the  Otio- 
man  empire  to  the  height  of  its  power  and  splendor.  During  their  reigns  no  ship  belong- 
ing to  a  nation  hostile  to  the  Turks  dared  then  navigate  the  Mediterranean,  so  completely 
did  their  fleets  command  that  sea. — Selim  11  (1566-74),  a  pacific  prince,  put  an  end  to  a 
war  with  Austria,  which  had  been  commenced  in  the  previous  reiffn,  by  a  peace  in  which 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II.  should  pay  a  tribute  of  80,000  ducats 
annually  for  the  possession  of  Hungary,  and  that  each  nation  should  retain  its  conquests. 
During  his  reign  occurred  the  first  collision  of  the  Turks  with  the  Russians.  It  had 
occurred  to  Selim  that  the  connection  of  the  Don  and  Volga  by  a  canal  would,  by  allow- 
ing  the  pawage  of  shi^  from  the  Black  sea  into  the  Caspian,  be  a  valuable  (dd  to  both 
military  and  commercial  enterprise,  and  accordingly  he  sent  5,000  workmen  to  cut  tht 
canal,  and  an  army  of  80,000  men  to  aid  and  protect  them.  But,  unluckily,  the  posses- 
sion of  Astrakhan  formed  part  of  the  pronamme,  and  the  attack  of  this  town  brought 
down  on  the  Turks  the  vengeance  of  the  Russians,  a  people  till  then  unknown  in  southern 
Europe,  and  the  pn^ected  canal-scheme  was  nipped  in  the  bud.  The  rest  of  this  sultan's 
reign  was  occupied  In  petty  wars  with  Venice,  Spain,  and  his  rebellious  feudatory  of 
Moldavia.— His  son,  Akubath  III.  (1674-95),  such  was  then  the  prestige  of  the  Turlis, 
dictated  to  the  Poles  that  they  should  choose  as  their  king  Ste}^en  BathoT7,'Woiwode  of 
Transylvania;  and  received  the  first  English  embassy  to  Turkey  in  1589,  the  object  of 
the  embassy  being  to  conclude  an  alliance  against  Philip  U.  of  Spain.  To  this  the  sultan 
agreed ;  but  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  armada  soon  after  rendered  his  interference 
nnnecessary. 

After  an  exhausting,  though  successful,  war  with  Persia,  succeeded  a  long  contest 
with  Austria,  in  which  the  TuBcs  at  flrst  obtained  the  most  brilliant  soccesa,  penetrating 
to  within  40  m.  of  Vienna,  but  afterward  sufEered  such  tmlble  reverses  that  they  were 
compelled  to  evacuate  all  Hungary  and  Transylvania  (hitherto  a  feudatory),  and  were 
only  saved  from  destruction  by  the  Poles,  who  entered  Moldavia,  and  drove  out  the 
Transylvanians  and  Hungarians,  thus  affording  the  Turks  an  opportunity  of  rallying, 
and  even  recovering  some  of  their  losses.  The  latter  part  of  this  war  happened  during 
the  reign  of  Mohamhbo  III.  (1596-1603),  and  afforded  unmistakable  symptoms  of  the 
decline  of  Turkish  prowess;  and  a  rebellion  of  the  pasha  of  Caramanla,  in  Asia,  which 
was  quelled  not  as  a  Mohammed  II.  or  a  Bajaret  I.  would  have  quelled  it,  but  by  yield- 
ing to  the  pasha's  demands,  afforded  an  equally  convincing  proof  of  the  growing  weak- 
ness of  the  central  administration,  and  set  an  example  to  ail  ambitious  subjects  in  future. 
During  the  reigns  of  Achhet  I.  (1603-17),  Mustafa  (1617-18,  1633-28),  Othman  H. 
(1818-22).  and  Amotuth  IV.  (1828-40),  Turkey  was  convulsed  by  internal  dissensions, 
nevertheless,  a  successful  war  was  waged  with  Austria  for  the  possession  of  Hungary; 
but  this  success  was  more  than  counterbalanced  In  the  e.,  where  shah  Abbas  the  great 
conquered  Mesopotamia,  Kurdistan,  and  Armenia;  and  in  the  n.,  where  the  Poles  took 
poweHion  of  some  of  the  frontier  fortresses.  While  Amuratfa  was  recovering  his 
lost  provinces  in  the  e.,  the  khan  of  the  Crimea,  countenanced  by  the  Poles,  and  Rus- 
sians, threw  off  bis  allegiance.  Mustafa,  the  grand  vizier,  a  man  of  great  ability  and 
integrity,  continued  to  direct  the  helm  of  government  under  Ibrahdc  (1640-48);  took 
from  the  Poles  their  conquests;  and  in  a  war  with  the  Venetians  (1645)  obtained  Candla 
and  almost  all  the  Venetian  strongholds  in  the  j^gean  sea,  though  with  the  loss  of  some 
towns  in  Dalmatia. — Mohakiced  IV.  (1641-01)  commenced  his  reign  under  the  most 
Unfavorable  auspices;  he  was  only  seven  years  of  age,  and  the  whole  power  was  vested 
in  the  janizaries  and  their  partisans, who  used  it  to  accomplish  their  own  ends;  but  luck- 
ily for  Tnitey,  an  individtud  of  obscure  birth,  named  Mohammed  ElJprill,  supposed  to 
be  of  French  descent,  was,  when  over  70  years  of  a^,  appointed  vizier;  and  the  extra- 
ordinary talents  of  this  man  proved  to  be  the  salvation  of  Turkey  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture. He  was  succeeded  (1661)  in  office  by  liis  son  Achmet,  a  man  of  equal  ability,  and 
ander  his  guidance  the  central  administration  recovered  its  control  over  even  the  most 
distant  provinces;  a  formidable  war  with  Germany,  though  unsuccessfully  carried  on 
(16^  was  concluded  by  apeace  advantageous  to  the  Turks;  Oete  was  wholly  subdued, 
and  Podolia  wrested  from  the  Poles;  though,  shortly  afterwards,  much  of  this  last  acqut- 
aition  was  reconquered  by  John  IIL  (q.v.).  Achmet's  successor  overran  the  Aus- 
trian territories,  and  laid  siege  to  Vienna  ;  hut  the  siege  was  raised,  and  his  army  defeated 
by  a  combined  army  under  the  duke  Charles  of  Lorraine  and  John  Bobieski,  king  of 
n>land.  The  Austrians  followed  up  this  victory  by  repossessing  themselves  of  Hungary, 
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Inflicting  upon  the  Turks  a  bloody  defeat  at  Moliacz  (1687);  but  the  fortunate  appoint- 
ment of  a  tbird  KOprili  aa  grand  Tizier  by  Solymak  II.  (1687-til)  was  the  meaos  of 
restoring  glory  and  fortune  to  the  Turkidi  arms.— The  reigns  of  Achuet  II.  (1691-8(10, 
and  Mustafa  II.  (1695-1703),  were  occupied  with  wars  against  Austria;  but  with  tlui 
death  of  KOprili  (1691)  fortune  deserted  the  Turks,  and  the  peace  of  Carlowitz  (1699)  for- 
ever put  an  end  to  Turkish  dominaUou  in  Hungary, —Achhbt  III.  Q703-80)was  forced 
by  the  intrigues  of  Charles  XII.  (q.T.)  of  Sweden,  while  raaiding  at  Bender,  into  a  war 
with  Russia ;  a  step  which  was  immediately  followed  by  an  invasion  of  Moldavia  by  the 
czar  Peter.  The  czar,  imprudently  relying  on  the  aid  of  the  woiwode  of  Moldnvia,  found 
himself  in  great  straits,  from  which  he  was  rescued  by  the  genius  of  his  queen,  after- 
ward Catharine  I.  The  recovery  of  the  Korea  from  the  Venetians,  and  the  loss  of 
Belgrade  and  parts  of  Servia  and  Watlachia,  which  were,  however,  recovered  during  the 
subsequent  reign  of  Mahmcd  I.  (1780-54),  and  the  commencement  of  a  long  war  with 
Persia  (see  Nadib  Shah),  were  the  other  prominent  occurrences  of  Achmet's  reign.  In 
1786  the  career  of  Russian  aggression  commenced  with  the  seizing  of  Azof,  Oczako^ 
and  other  important  fortress^;  but  a  scheme  for  the  partition  of  liirkey  between  Aub- 
tria  and  Raeeia  was  foiled  by  the  continued  series  of  disgraceful  defeats  inflicted  upon 
the  Austrian  armies  by  the  Turks:  the  Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  uniformly 
successful;  but  the  czarina,  becoming  very  desirous  of  peace,  resigned  her  conquests  in 
Moldavia,  and  concluded  a  treaty  at  Belgrade.  Among  the  benefits  conferred  by  sultan 
Mahmud  on  his  subjects,  not  the  least  was  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  printing. — His 
Buccessor,  Othicab  III.  (1754-57),  soon  gave  place  to  Mcstafa  III.  (1757-73),  under 
whom  the  empire  enjoyed  profound  tranquillity;  but  after  his  death,  the  Rusaians,  ia 
violation  of  the  treaty  of  Belgrade,  invaded  Moldavia.  —The  war  with  Russia  continued 
during  the  succeeding  reign  of  Abdul-Hamid  (1774-89);  the  fortresses  on  the  Danube 
fell;  and  the  main  army  of  the  Turks  was  totally  defeated  at  Shumla.  The  campaign 
was  ended  July  10,  1774,  by  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Kutshouk-Kainardli.  In  defiance 
of  its  provisions,  the  czarina  took  possession  of  the  Crimea  and  the  whole  countrj'  east 
ward  to  the  Caspian.  The  sultan  was  compelled,  by  his  indignant  subjects,  to  take  up 
arms  in  1787.  In  1788  Austria  made  another  foolish  attempt  to  arrange  with  Russia  a 
MUtition  of  Turkey;  but,  as  before,  the  Austrian  forces  were  completely  routed.  Hie 
Russians,  however,  with  their  usual  success,  had  overrun  the  northern  provinces,  taken 
all  the  principal  fortresses,  and  capture]  or  destroyed  the  Turkish  fleet. — The  acceniott 
of  Selim  III.  (q.v.)  (1789-1808)  was  inaugurated  by  renewed  vigor  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war;  but  the  Austrians  had  again  joined  the  Russians.  Bel;jrade  surrendered  to 
the  Austrians,  while  the  Russians  took  Bucharest,  Bender,  Akei^an,  and  Ismail  (see 
BUTOROP);  but  the  critical  aspect  of  affairs  in  western  Europe  made  it  advisable  for 
Russia  to  terminate  the  war,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  accordingly  signed  at  Jassy,  Jan. 
9,  1702.  By  this  treaty  the  providons  of  that  of  Eainardji  were  confirmed ;  the  Dniester 
was  made  the  bounda^-line,  the  cession  of  the  Crimea  and  the  Kuban  was  confirmed, 
and  Belgrade  was  restored  to  the  sultan. 

Nunoberless  reforms  were  now  projected  for  the  better  administration  of  the  empire. 
The  people  were,  however,  hardly  prepared  for  so  many  changes,  and  the  sultan's  proj- 
ects cost  him  his  throne  and  life.  The  occupation  of  Egypt  by  the  French  brought 
on  a  war  between  them  and  the  Turks,  in  which  the  latter,  by  the  aid  of  the  British, 
were  successful  in  regaining  their  lost  territcries.  In  revenge  for  the  defeat  of  his 
E^ptian  expedition,  Napoleon  contrived  to  entrap  the  sultan  into  a  war  with  Russia  and 
BntuD,  which  was  confined  to  a  struggle  in  Egypt,  in  which  the  Britj^  were  worsted. — 
After  tiie  ephemeral  reign  of  MmTAPA  IV.  (1607-^,  the  able  and  energetic  Mahmud  IL 
(q.v.)  (1808-89)  ascend^  the  throne;  and  though  his  dominions  were  curtailed  by  the 
loss  of  Greece,  which  established  its  independence,  and  of  the  countiy  between  the 
Dniester  and  the  Pnith,  which,  by  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  In  1812,  was  surrendered  to 
Russia,  the  reformation  he  effected  in  all  departments  of  the  administration  checked  the 
decline  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Egypt,  during  his  reign,  attempted  unsuccessfully  to 
throw  off  the  authority  of  the  sultan  (see  Mehbued  Ali,  Ibrahim  Pabha). — His  son, 
Abdul-Mbdjid  (1889-61),  continued  the  reforms  commenced  in  the  previous  reign ;  but 
the  czar,  thinking  that  the  dissolution  of  Uie  Ottoman  empire  was  at  hand,  constantly 
tried  to  wring  from  the  sultan  some  tusknowledgment  of  a  right  of  interference  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  country.  It  was  an  attempt  of  this  sort  to  obtain  the  exclu- 
sive protectorate  of  the  members  of  the  Greek  church  in  Turkey  that  brought  on  the 
"Crimean  war"  of  1858-55,  in  which  the  Turks  were  effectively  supported  by  England, 
France,  and  Sardinia.  The  treaty  of  Paris  (1856)  restored  to  Turkev  the  command  of 
both  aides  of  the  lower  Danube,  excluded  the  czar  from  his  assumed,  protectorate  over 
the  Danubian  principalities,  and  closed  the  Black  sea  against  ail  slups  of  war.  The 
porte,  apparently  adopted  into  the  family  of  European  nations,  made  proclamation  Of 
equal  civil  rights  to  all  the  races  and  creeds  of  the  Turkish  dominions.  But  a  maa- 
sacre  of  Christians  in  Lebanon  and  at  Damascus  provoked  western  intervention  iu  1860. 
Abdul-Medjid.  whose  last  years  were  disgraced  by  irrational  prof useness  of  expenditure, 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Abdul-Aziz  in  1861.  Meanwhile  the  nominally  subject 
peoples  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  ventured  to  unite  themselves  into  tbe  one  state  of 
Roumania;  and  in  1866  the  empire,  becomioe  more  and  more  enfeebled  through  its  cor- 
rupt administration.  Lad  to  look  on  while  the  Roumanians  expelled  their  ruler,  and.  in 
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the  hope  of  securing  western  mpport,  chose  Prince  Charles  of  Hohenzollem  to  be  hered- 
itary prince  (domnu)  of  the  united  priDcipalities.  The  rebellion  of  Crete  in  1866 
threatened  a  severe  blow  to  the  integrity  of  the  emjiire,  but  was  ultimately  suppressed 
in  1868— in  spite  of  active  help  from  G-reece.  Servia,  already  autonomous  within  her 
own  finntieEB,  demanded  the  removal  of  the  Tarklsh  sanisons  still  maintained  in  cer- 
tain Servian  fomesses;  and  in  1867  Turkey  saw  herselfeompelled  to  make  this  concee* 
sion.  In  the  same  year  the  sultan  distinguished  the  vail  of  Egypt  by  granting  to  him 
the  unique  title  of  koedive  (q.v.).  The  vassal  king  drew  down  the  wrath  of  his  suzerain 
in  1870  1^  negotiating  directly  with  foreign  courts,  and  was  compelled  to  eive  formal 
tokens  of  vassalage.  But  Later  concessions  have  made  the  Ichedive  virtuaHy  an  inde- 
pendeot  sovereign.  The  Russian  government  took  the  opportunity  of  war  between  Ger- 
many and  France  to  dedare,  tn  Isil,  that  it  felt  itself  no  longer  bound  by  that  provision 
of  the  Puis  treaty  which  forbade  Russia  to  have  a  fleet  in  the  Black  sea;  and  a  London 
conference  sanctioned  this  stroke  of  Russian  diplomacy.  Between  1854  and  1871  the 
Turkish  debt  liad  increased  by  more  than  $580,000,000;  and  in  1876  the  Forte  was  driven 
to  partial  repudiation  of  its  debts.  An  insurrection  in  Herzegovina  in  the  latter  pt^-t  of 
1874  marked  Uie  beginning  of  a  very  eventful  and  critical  period  in  the  historv  of  the 
Ottoman  ^pire.  The  insurrection  smoldered  on  through  1875  and  part  of  1876,  and 
excited  all  the  nei^boring  Slavonic  peoples.  A  threatened  revolt  in  Bulgaria  in  May, 
1875,  was  repressra  with  much  bloodshed;  and  the  merdless  cruelty  displayed  by  the 
basbi-bazoufes  or  Tnrldsh  irregulars  olienatwL  foreign  ^mpathy  from  the  government 
In  May  Abdul- Aziz  waa  deposed;  and  his  nephew,  MukadV.,  son  of  Abdul-Medjid,  who 
succeeded  him,  was  destined  in  turn  to  make  way  for  his  brother,  Abdul-Hahid  II.,  in 
August  of  the  same  year.  In  June  Servia  declared  war,  and  Montenegro  followed  her 
example.  Before  the  end  of  tJie  year  the  Servians  were  utterly  defeated^  in  spite  of 
the  help  of  many  Russian  volunteers;  but  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Turkish  provinces 
seemed  to  call  for  a  conference  of  the  great  powers  at  Constantinople.  The  proposals 
then  made  for  the  better  government  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  Turkey  were  rejected 
by  the  TurUsh  authorities,  who  had,  durinj^  the  conference,  taken  the  extraordinaty 
step  of  bestowing  a  parliamentary  constitution  on  the  Ottoman  empire.  Russia  took 
upon  herself  to  enforce  on  Turkey  tlie  suggestions  of  the  conference,  and  on  April  34, 
1877,  declared  war.  Both  in  Armenia  and  Bulgaria  the  opening  of  the  campai^  was 
favorable  to  Russian  arms,  but  later  the  Turks  rallied  and  seriously  checked  the  hitherto 
triomphant  progress  of  the  invaders.  Even  after  the  Russian  forces  had  been  greatly 
augment«Hl.  the  Turks  resisted  energetically.  Kars,  besieged  for  several  months,  resisted 
till  the  middle  of  November;  Erzeroum  did  not  surrender  until  aft«r  the  armistice  had 
been  concluded.  Osman  Pasha,  who  estabUshed  himself  in  Plevna  early  in  July,  repelled 
with  brilliant  success  repeated  and  determined  assMts  from  a  besieging  army  of  Rua- 
sians  and  Roumanians;  and  he  had  so  strengthened  the  fortifications  as  to  be  able  to  hold 
oat  until  Dec  10,  when  he  surrendered.  Desperate  fighting  in  the  Shipka  pass  had  faile<l 
to  expel  the  Russians  from  their  position  in  the  Balkans;  and  withm  a  month  of  tho 
fall  of  Plevna  the  Russians  captured  the  whole  Turkish  army  that  was  yarding  the 
Shipka  pass,  and  then  easily  overran  Roumelia.  The  victorious  Muscovites  occupied 
Adrianople  in  Jan.,  1878;  on  the  last  day  of  that  month  an  armistice  was  concluded; 
and  in  March  the  "  preUminary  treaty"  of  San  Stefano  was  signed.  After  grave  diplo- 
matic difficulties,  owing  chiefly  to  the  apparent  incompatibility  of  English  and  Rusdan 
interests,  a  congress  of  the  powers  met  at  Berlin,  and  ultimately  agreed  to  that  solution 
of  the  "  eastern  question/'  discusaed  under  the  article  Tubkbt,  which  has  so  seriously 
affected  the  ana  and  (tf^^pHing  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

OrmWA,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Wapello  co.,  la.;  on  Des  Moines  river  and  the  Iowa 
Central,  the  Wabash,  the  Burlington  route  and  other  railroads;  76  miles  w.  of  Burling- 
ton. It  contains  a  U.  S.  government  building,  Hawkeye  and  city  hospitals,  public 
library,  Y.  M.  0.  A,  building,  high  school,  normal  school,  business  college,  over  26 
chorcbea,  new  court-house,  national  and  state  banks,  uid  dally  and  weekly  newspapers. 
It  is  the  center  of  rich  coal-fields,  and  has  abundant  water-power,  iron  works,  oil  and 
atardi  mills,  meatpacking  phmt,  and  numerous  factories.   Pop.  ^00,  14,001. 

OTWAT,  Tffinufl,  aa  English  dramatist,  was  b.  Mar.  8, 16(0,  at  Trotton,  near  Med- 
hnrst,  Buaeex.  He  left  Oxford  without  taking  a  d^ree,  and  went  to  London  in  search 
of  fortune  In  1671.  He  appeared  on  the  stage,  but  made  a  signal  failure;  and  next  ho 
applied  himself  to  dramuic  composition,  ui  1675  Alcibiades,  his  first  tiogedy,  was 
I^nted;  and  in  the  following  year  he  produced  Don  Caiioa,  a  play  which  was  extremely 
mpular,  and  "got  more  money  than  any  preceding  modern  tragedy."  His  first  comedy, 
J^iejul$Mp  in  Fashion,  appearBd  in  1678,  and,  being  sufficiently  immoral  to  please  the 
taste  of  the  age,  met  with  general  appreciation.  In  1677  Otw^  received  a  cornet's 
commission  in  a  regiment,  which,  however,  was  disbanded  in  1610,  and  Otway,  resum- 
ing hla  former  occupetion,  produced  the  tragedy  of  Cbrui  Mariua  va.  1680.  In  the  same 
year  Tie  Orjghan  met  with  an  extraordinary,  and,  in  aome  respects,  a  deserved  measure 
of  success.  In  1681  The  Si^dier  cf  :^>rtune,  and  In  the  following  year  the  finest  of  all 
his  plays,  VctUee  Preaerwd,  were  produced.  From  this  time  till  his  death,  the  poet  had 
nuot  to  mdure  fnon  porer^  ami  a^fiect.   Debts  accumulating  upon  him.  he  retired  to 
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an  obBcun  public-house  on  Towe^hill,  for  the  purpose  of  ftToidlng  his  endlton,  and 
here,  at  the  premature  age  of  88,  he  died,  April  14, 198S.  Although  Otway  achieved  a 
brilliant  reputation  during  his  lifetime,  althoiwh  he  is  described  by  Drjrden  as  possess- 
ing a  power  of  moving  tne  passions  which  he  himself  did  not  possess,  and  later  by 
sir  Walter  Scott  as  bdng  Shakespeare's  equal.  If  not  his  superior,  in  depicting  the 
power  of  affection;  yet  his  plots  are  artificial,  and  his  language  b  without  t^acy,  metody, 
or  polish. 

OUACHITA',  a  co.  f  d  s.  Arkansas  ;  drained  by  the  Ouachita  river  and  by  the  Little  M» 
souri,  which  bounds  it  on  the  d.  ;  782  sq.m. ;  pop,  '90,  17,038  of  American  birth,  indu 
6264  colored.  The  surface  Is  in  great  part  coveml  with  forests  of  white,  red,  and  Span- 
ish oalu ;  pine,  beech,  and  hickory.  Indian  corn,  cotton,  and  pork  are  the  chief  prod- 
ucts.  Co.  seat,  Camden. 

OUACHITA',  a  Darish  in  n.  Louisiana,  intersected  bv  the  Ouachita  river  and  drained 
by  the  bayou  D'Arbonne;  traversed  by  the  Queen  ana  Crescent  route  railroad;  about 
644  sq.  m.,  pop.  17,9^  chiefly  of  American  birth,  Including  colored.  The  surface  Is 
hilly,  and  there  is  much  woodland.  The  soil  Is  rich;  cotton,  Indian  com,  and  pork  are 
the  staples.   Parish  seat,  Monroe. 

OWE,  or  AuDH,  a  province  of  British  India,  separated  on  the  n.  from  Nepaul  by 
the  lower  ranges  of  the  Himalaya,  whence  It  gradually  slopes  to  the  G-anges,  which 
forms  Its  boimdary  on  the  s.  and  s.w.  Extreme  length  from  n.w.  to  ^.e.,  270  m., 
breadth,  160;  area,  24,217  sq.  miles.  Fop.  *91|  12,660,881,  or  to  the  aq.  mile.  Oude 
Is  one  great  plain,  the  elope  of  which  from  n.w.  to  8.6.  IndlcateB  also  the  direction  of  the 
principal  riven.  These  are  the  Oumtl,  the  Ohagra  (Ohogra),  and  the  Baptl,  which 
swarm  with  alligators.  The  northern  part,  on  the  edge  of  the  Himala^  is  not  very  well 
known.  It  forms  a  poii;ion  of  the  Terai,  a  vast  unhealthy  tract  stretchinK  along  the 
borders  of  Nepaul,  and  covered  with  impassable  forests  The  climate  of  Oude  is  cool 
and  pleasant  from  November  to  March ;  during  the  next  four  months  it  is  hot  and  sultry, 
after  which  follows  the  long  rainy  season,  but  in  general  it  is  considered  the  healthiest 
alonf  the  whole  valley  of  the  Ganges.  The  soil  is  light,  and  except  small  nodules  of 
chalk  and  oolite  called  kemkart,  there  is  hardly  a  loose  atone  to  be  seen.  Oude  was  for* 
merly  more  copiously  watered  than  It  U  now,  the  clearing  of  the  jungles  having  greatly 
decreased  the  moisture  of  the  land.  The  clilef  crops  are  wheat,  bariey,  eram,  masure, 
mustard,  rice  (of  the  finest  quality),  millet,  maize,  Joar.  bajra,  various  kinds  of  pulse  and 
oil-seeds,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  indigo,  hemp,  and  cotton.  The  manufacturing  iodustiy 
of  Oude  is  not  important;  soda,  saltpeter,  and  salt  are  the  only  articles  of  which  more  u 
produced  than  is  requisite  for  home  consumption.  Gunpowder,  and  all  kinds  of  military 
weapons,  guns,  swords,  spears,  ^elds,  and  bows  of  bamboo,  or  Lucknow  steel,  are. 
however,  also  made,  besides  some  woolen  goods,  papers,  etc.  Bridges  are  few,  if  any, 
and  the  roads  In  general  bad.  The  principalis  the  famous  military  road  from  Cawnpore 
to  Lucknow,  which  runs  in  a  north-easterly  direction. 

The  people  are  of  a  decidedly  warlike  disposition.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Hindus,  though  the  dominant  race  for  centuries  has  been  Mohammedan.  The  Brahmans 
are  the  most  numerous  class,  but  there  are  29  different  Bajput  tribes.  It  is  these  two 
classes  that  mainly  supplied  the  famous  (or  Infamous)  sepoys  of  the  Bengal  army.  The 
language  spoken  is  Hindustaiii 

The  most  chuacterisdc  feature  in  the  social  economy  of  Oude  Is  its  viUage-n/stm^  toe 
a  description  of  which  see  India.  The  rjfota,  or  cultivators  of  the  soil,  cling  to  the  land 
which  tnelr  fathers  have  tilled  for  ages  with  extraordinary  affection,  and  thoroughly 
believe  that  they  have  a  right  of  property  In  It;  and,  in  general,  we  believe  tbey  are 
udSy  the  owners  of  their  farms,  but  in  many  cases  they  have  been  dispossessed  by  a  class 
of  tax-gatherers  (resembling  the  Roman  ptwUeanf^  called  taiukdart,  woo  farmed  from  the 
Mogul,  and  afterwards  from  the  king  of  Oude,  the  revenues  of  a  collection  of  villagee 
called  a  tcUukdh,  and  by  their  extortions  so  impoverished  the  ryots  or  peasant-propne- 
tov-s,  that  the  latter  were  often  forced  to  execute  deeds  transferring  their  property  to  ttue 
talukdars.  Many  of  the  more  spirited  would  not  submit  to  become  tenarUt^  and  taking 
to  the  jungles  waged  war  on  the  new  occupants  of  their  ancestral  lands,  until  gradually 
they  sank  inio  dcMritt,  or  professional  robbers.  The  extortions  of  the  talukdars  continued 
'  till  the  annexation  of  the  country  in  1856,  and  the  country  suffered  severely  from  the 
retaliatory  raids  of  the  disp<»se8sed  ryots.  The  East  India  company  reinstated  the  ryots 
in  their  properiy,  where  the  talukdars  could  not  show  uudisput^  possession  for  12  years 
— a  proceeding  which  gave  neat  offense  to  the  latter,  who,  in  consequence,  assumed  a 
coldly  hostile  attitude  to  the  Britiidi  during  the  great  mutiny  of  the  following  year. 

The  principal  towns  are  Lucknow  (q.v.),  f^zabad,  Oude,  or  Ayodha,  Itoy  Bareily. 
and  Shonabad. 

Oude  is  believed  bv  Sanskrit  scholars  to  be  the  ancient  .ffbsoZa,  the  oldest  seat  of  civ 
ilization  In  India.  Ijie  country  was  conquered  by  a  Mohammedan  army  In  1195.  and 
made  a  province  of  the  Mogul  empire.  In  1758  the  vizier  of  Oude,  Saffdar  Jung, 
rebelled  against  his  imperial  master,  Ahmed  Shah,  and  forced  the  latter  to  make  the 
governorship  hereditary  in  his  family.  His  son,  8ujah-ud-Dowlah,  became  entirely  inde- 
pendent, and  founded  a  dynasty  which  ruled  the  country,  generally  in  a  most  deplorable 
mamitf,  until.  In  the  interests  of  the  wretched  inhabitants,  the  East  India  company  was 
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forced  to  adopt  the  extreme  measure  of  atmexatioD,  Feb.  7,  1856.  The  Deceastty  for  this 
hieb-handed  but  moat  beneficent  act  will  be  letter  understood  if  we  read  the  statistics  of 
crune  in  Oude  during  the  last  years  of  its  independence :  one  item  will  suffice — from  1848 
to  18M  there  were,  on  an  average,  no  fewer  than  78  villages  burned  and  plundered  every 
year,  while  murders,  robberies,  abductions,  and  extortions  were  every-day  occurrences. 
A  feeUe  king,  a  blackguard  soldiery,  and  a  lawless  peasantry  had  broi^t  about  a  most 
helpless  and  ruinous  anarchy.  When  the  mutiny  of  1867  broke  out,  Oude  became  one 
of  the  great  centers  of  rebellion.  Upon  this,  the  confiscation  of  all  the  estates  qf  the 
taJukdars  was  proclaimed  by  lord  CaaoiDg;  but  when  the  country  was  subdued  by  force 
of  British  arms,  the  estates  of  all  such  as  laid  down  their  arms  and  swore  fealty  to  the 
British  government  were  restored.  The  forts  of  the  ])etty  chiefs,  however,  were  dis- 
manlied,  and  the  inhabitants  disarmed.  The  province  Is  now  administered  by  a  chief 
Gommiasimer.  The  chief  feature  of  the  present  condtdon  of  affairs  in  Oude  is  the  pie- 
fervation  in  their  integii^  of  the  eetatea  of  the  talukdars.  The  amount  of  goversment 
tevenne  paid  by  the  taiukdaTs  is  about  £1,000,000. 

OUra,  or  AvAOH,  oneof  the  principal  townsof  the  province  Oude(q.T.),standsamid 
rains  on  a  Idlly  site  on  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Barayfi  or  Goggra  river,  77  m.  e.  of  Luck- 
now.  It  is  also  called  SanumangA'dhi,  on  account  of  a  temple  erected  there  in  honor  of 
j^nmnan  (q.v.).  the  fabled  monkey-ally  of  Rftma,  an  incarnation  of  the  god  Vish'nii. 
The  name  Oude  is  a  corruption  of  me  ^nskrit  Ayodhyd  (from  a,  not,  and  yodhya,  con 
querable,  hence  "the  invincible"  city);  but  the  ancient  city  of  that  name  was  situated 
opponte  the  modem  Oude,  where  its  ruins  may  still  be  seen.  AyodhvA  was  one  of  the 
oldest  seats  of  civilization  in  India;  it  was  the  residence  of  the  solar  dynasty,  or  one  of 
the  two  oldest  dynasties  of  India,  deriving  its  -  descent  from  the  sun,  but  it  obttdned 
q[»ecial  renown  through  Rftma,  the  son  of  Das'aratha,  a  king  of  that  dynasty.  Its  great 
beauty  and  Immense  size  are  dwelt  upon  in  several  of  the  PurSnas  and  modem  poems, 
but  more  especially  in  the  RAmdyan'a  (q.v.),  the  first  and  last  books  of  which  contain  a 
description  of  it.  According  to  some  Pimlnas  (q.v.).  Ayodhyfi  was  one  of  the  eeveo 
sacred  cities,  the  living  at  which  was  supposed  to  free  a  man  from  all  sin,  and  the  dying 
at  whidi,  to  secure  etemal  bliss.  It  was  also  called  Sftketa,  Kos'alft,  and  Uttara-kos  aloT 
See  Goldstttcker's  Satukrit  Dictionary,  under  AtodhtX.    Pop.  12,000. 

OVDEHABDE,  a  t.  in  the  province  of  east  Flanders,  Belgium,  Is  situated  chiefly  on 
the  e.  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  15  m.  s.s.w.  from  Ghent.  It  has  a  pop.  of  8,000,  and  pos- 
sesses a  floe  Gothic  council  house,  important  mannfactures  of  linen  and  cotton  fabrics, 
and  many  extensive  tanneries.  The  town  was  taken  by  the  French,  aided  by  an  Eng- 
lish force  in  1358;  It  was  again  besi^ed  in  1674,  by  the  stadtholder,  William  (III.  of 
England)  of  Orange;  and  In  1706  it  was  taken  by  Marlborough.  An  attempt  nude  by 
the  French  to  retake  it  brought  on  the  famous  battle  of  Oudenarde,  one  of  Marlborough's 
most  celebrated  victories,  which  was  gained  on  July  11,  1706,  with  the  aid  of  Prmce 
Bogene.  over  a  French  army  under  the  duke  of  Buijnmdy  and  Marshal  Villars.  After 
this  battle  the  French  king  made  offers  of  peace,  whuh  were  not  accepted.   Fop.  6,600. 

OUnvOT,  Charlbb  Nicolas.  Duke  of  Regglo,  and  Marshal  ot  France,  was  b.  at 
Bar-le-Duc,  in  the  department  of  Meuse,  France,  April  25,  1767.  At  the  age  of  17,  be 
entered  the  army  but  returned  home  after  three  years'  service.  Having  duiioguisbed 
himself  Id  1700  by  suppressing  a  popular  insurrection  Id  his  native  district,  be  was,  after 
some  volunteer  service,  Nov.  I'JOS,  raised  to  the  rank  of  chief  of  brigade,  in  the  fourth 
regiment  of  the  line,  and  distinguished  himself  in  various  actwns  with  the  Prussians  and 
Austriana  He  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  before  Mannheim,  by  the  Austrlans. 
but  was  soon  exchanged  and  served  in  the  armies  of  the  Rhine  under  Moreau,  and  in 
that  of  Switzeriand  under  Massena.  He  was  promoted  to  be  general  of  division  (April 
13,  1799),  and  for  a  daring  capture  of  a  battery  at  Pozzola,  was  presented  by  the  flrst 
fx>nsnl  with  a  saber  of  honor  and  the  cannon  wnlch  he  had  taken.  In  1805  he  received 
the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  about  the  same  time  received  the  command 
of  ten  battalions  of  the  reserve,  afterwards  known  as  the  ' '  grenadiers  Oudinot. "  At  the 
head  of  this  corps  he  did  good  service  in  the  Austrian  campaign.  He  was  present  at 
Austerlitz  and  Jena,  and  gained  the  battle  of  Ostrolinka  (F^b.  16,  1607),  for  which  he 
was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  count,  and  a  large  sum  of  money.  Be  greatly  contrib- 
uted to  the  succeas  of  the  French  at  Friedland,  and  was  presented  by  Napoleon  to  the 
Czar  Alexander  as  the  "Bayard  of  tbe  French  army,  the  knight  mns  peur  et  «an« 
TOfroehe."  He  sustained  his  now  brilliant  reputation  in  the  second  Austrian  eampai^ 
of  1800,  and  on  July  12  was  created  marshal  of  France,  and  on  Aug,  15,  duke  of  Peggio 
In  1810  he  was  charged  with  the  occupation  of  Holland,  and  by  his  unswerving  probity 
and  attractive  jiersonal  qualities,  drew  the  esteem  of  all  classes.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
disastrous  Russian  camcaign,  and  subsequently  took  pari  in  the  various  battles  of  1818 
between  the  French  ana  the  Russians  and  Austrians.  He  was  one  of  the  last  to  abandon 
Napoleon,  but  he  did  so  forever,  and  spent  the  period  known  as  the  "hundred  days"  on 
his  own  estates.  At  the  second  restoration  he  became  a  minister  of  state,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  royal  guard  and  of  the  national  guard,  and  was  created  a  peer  of  France, 
grand  cross  of  St.  Louis,  etc.  In  1823  he  commanded  the  first  division  of  the  army  of 
^lain,  and  was  for  some  time  governor  of  Madrid.  After  the  revolution  of  July  1880, 
Oodinot  retired  to  his  estates,  and  only  at  rare  intervals  presented  himself  in  the  cham- 
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ber  of  peers.  He.  bccnme  grand  chaDOellor  of  the  Tjegion  of  Hooor  in  Mat,  1880,  sue 
ceeded  Mu^al  Moncey  as  governor  of  the  Invalides  in  Oct,  1843,  and  died  at  Parta 
B^L  18. 1847.  A.  statue  was  erected  in  his  honor  at  Bar,  Sept.  20,  I860.— His  son, 
Nicous  Chableb-Victob  Oudikot,  duke  of  Be^o  (born  Nor.  8, 1781X  was  a  geoew 
in  the  French  army.  He  first  distmguished  hims^f  in  Algeria,  and  in  the  rerolution  of 
1848— having  previously  distioguigljed  himself  as  a  deputy  (1843-46)  by  bis  admirable 
talent  for  dealing  with  questions  affecting  the  comfort  and  discipline  of  the  soldiery — he 
was.  chosen  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  Alps.  In  April  1849,  he  was 
appointed  general  of  the  French  expedition  against  Borne,  and  forced  tbe  city  to  surren- 
der unconditlonallv  on  July  1.  in  spite  of  tbe  heroic  resistance  of  the  repubncan  trium- 
vin — Garibaldi,  liUzziDi,  and  Sam.  He  was,  however,  not  a  Napoleonist,  and  at  tbe 
etntp  d'etat,  Dec.  2, 1851,  shared  tbe  fate  of  every  eminent  general  who  would  not  violate 
his  oath  to  obey  the  constitution — i.  e.,  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned.  He  was  soon 
tetat  liberty  and  lived  in  retirement  unUl  his  death  in  1868.  Oudinot  wrote  several 
books  on  military  matters. 

OniDA.   See  Ram£e,  LomsB  Db  La. 

OUUTITI.   See  Uabhosbt. 

OnUOHAV.  See  CAHDLE-naa. 

OmniB.   The  XAtin  vneia  (derived  by  Yarro  from  unu$)  was  the  name  of  fh«  twelfth 

part  of  the  at  or  ISfra  (pound),  and  also  was  applied  to  the  twelfUi  part  of  any  inu;ni- 
tude,  whether  of  length,  surface,  or  capacity.  Hence  inch,  tbe  tweuUi  part  ox  a  foot 
The  modem  ounce  is  a  division  of  the  pbuod-welght.    See  Pouitd. 

01TKOE,  j^Iu  Uheia  or  Leopardus  Uheta,  a  lar^  feline  animal,  nearly  resembling  the 
leopard,  but  having  much  rougher  and  longer  hair,  a  longer  and  mach  more  bushy  tail; 
the  general  color  &  also  paler,  the  rosette-like  spots  are  less  sharply  defined  and  there  Is 
a  black  spot  behind  the  ears.  Little  is  known  of  the  ounce;  it  is  described  by  Buflcm, 
but  naturalists  were  for  some  time  generally  inclined  to  r^ard  it  as  identtcai  wtth  tbo 
leopard,  and  its  name  has  been  transferred  in  South  Amwiea  to  the  Jaguar.  It  ia  a 
native  of  Asia,  and  probably  of  mountaluoua  districts. 

OTTBABI.   See  Cttbabi. 

OUKAT,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Colorado  ;  formed,  1877,  from  part  of  Sen  Joan  ;  crossed  by 
Bio  Ssn  Miguel  and  Bio  Dolores ;  surface  mountainous,  Mt.  Wilson,  a  noted  summit 
having  a  height  of  14,380  ft.  Productions :  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  galena.  Forests 
of  fir  and  pine  abound.  The  valleys  are  fertile.  Pop.  '00,  6610.  Area,  460  sq.  m.  Co. 
seat,  Ouray. 

OTOAT,  Chief,  b.  Col.  abt.  1820;  d.  at  Los  Plnos  agency,  Col.,  1880.  He  was  the 
eloquent  chief  of  the  Uncompabgre  Utes,  and  frequently  visited  Washington  in  the 
interests  of  his  tribe.  He  was  friendly  to  the  eovemment,  and  though  a  wiurlor  in  his 
youth,  accepted  in  his  old  age  the  conditions  of  civilization. 

OTTTU)  PBSTO  (black  gold),  a  town  of  Brazil,  capital  of  the  state  of  Minas  Geraes, 
stands  among  Wren  mountains,  4,000  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  180  m.  n.  by  w.  of  Bio 
Janeiro.  It  contains  the  governor's  residence  and  a  college,  and  consists  maltdy  of  nar- 
row and  Irregular  streets.  Although  the  neighboring  mountains  are  very  auriferous, 
and  although  the  mines  were  once  tbe  richest  in  the  khigdom,  the  mining  is  now 
reduced  to  comparatively  unprofitable  washings.   Pop.  20,000. 

OITKE,  called  also,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  the  Northkbit  or  Tobkbeurb  Ov«t,  & 
river  of  England,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Swale  and  the  Ure  in  the  immediato 
vicinity  of  the  village  of  Boroughbridge,  and  flows  s.e.  past  York,  Selby,  and  Goole. 
About  eight  m.  below  the  last  town,  it  Joins  the  Trent,  and  forms  the  estuary  of  tho 
Humber.  The  length  of  its  course  from  Boroughbridge  is  67  m.,  for  the  last  46  of  which 
(from  the  city  of  York)  it  is  navigable  for  large  vessels.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the 
Wharf  and  the  Aire  from  thew,,  and  the  Derwent  from  the  n.e.  Tbe  basm  of  tbe  Ouse, 
or  tbe  Vale  of  York,  conameuces  from  the  northern  boundary  of  tbecounty,  near  the  river 
Tees,  from  whose  basin  it  is  separated  by  a  low  ridge  of  hills,  and  extraids  southward, 
including  almost  the  whole  of  the  county.    Sec  YoRSSHiitE. 

OTTBE,  GBKA.T,  a  river  of  Bngland,  rises  close  to  the  town  of  Brackley,  in  the  s.  of 
Bedfordshire,  and  flows  n.  e.  through  the  counties  of  Buckingham,  Bedford,  Htmtlng- 
don,  Cambridge,  and  Norfolk,  and  falls  into  the  Wash  at  King's  Lynn.  It  is  160  m.  in 
entire  length,  and  is  navigable  for  the  latter  two-thirds.  It  receives  from  the  e.  and  a. 
the  Ivel,  Cam,  lArk,  and  little  Ouse. 

OUSEL,   Bee  OvtSL. 

OVHELET,  Sir  FimDESiOK  Abthur  Oobb,  b.  London.  1825 ;  educated  at  Oxford. 
Taking  holy  orders  he  became  a  curate  In  London,  was  made  precentor  of  Hereford 

cathedral,  in  1855,  and  incumbent  of  St.  Michael's,  Tenbury,  in  1850.  He  was  one  of  tbe 
founders,  and  later  warden  of  St.  Michael's  college,  Tenbury,  an  institution  for  the 
instruction  of  boys  in  classics  and  choral  singing.  He  took  tbe  degree  of  doctor  of 
music  at  Oxford,  in  1854 ;  and  the  next  year  became  professor  of  music  there.  Ha 
published  a  number  of  musical  collections,  A  TreaUso  on  Harmony,  1880,  and  A 
TrvUite  on  Ontnterpoint  and  Fume,  1800.  He  is  also  the  author  ot  a  number  of 
■nthems,  and  has  edued,  with  Dr.  Uouk,  Andean  FnUtar  Cftanft,  1878.   Ha  d.  1888. 
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OmLIT,  anncnr.  1762-1889  ;  b.  Ireland;  of  afamtljdlstiiiguished  In  Enelish  his- 
iny.  He  was  designed  for  tbe  goTemmeDt  eervice,  and  receiTed  a  liberal  education. 
^  nis  youth  he  was  zeckles&  but  in  1789  became  religious  under  the  influence  of  some 
VTealeTan  soldiers  statioaed  at  Dunmore,  his  native  place.  He  soon  became  an 
•rsogelist,  exciting  the  wonder  of  the  people  by  bis  fervor  and  boldneas,  preachiDg  in 
the  streets  and  churchyards,  fairs  and  markuts  and  at  the  wake-housea.  Without  dls- 
mouutixuc  from  his  horse  he  preached  from  three  to  five  times  a  day.  After  preachlnff 
thus  for  7  years  he  was  recetved  into  the  Wesleyan  conference,  and  in  1799  appointed 
mi^onary  to  Ireland.  He  was  often  roughly  treated  by  ^e  Irish,  but  being  a  master  of 
the  Irish  language,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Irish  character  he  succeeded  in 
oonverting  tluusands.  At  ttie  age  of  74,  after  50  years  of  devoted  labor,  he  was  still  as 
actiTB  as  ever  on  the  high-ways  and  in  the  market-places,  preaching  fourteen,  dxteen, 
and  sometimes  twentjy,  sermons  a  week.  "Gideon  Ouseler,  says  Stevens,  "wlUbefor* 
ever  recognized  as  the  Protestant  apostle  of  Ireland."  He  -n-asthe  author  of  several 
polemicaf  publications,  of  which  the  most  important  is  Old  Chrittianity  and  Papal  Novd- 
Ua.  So  conclusive  were  his  arguments  that  many  Roman  Catholic  laymen,  school- 
masters, and  candidates  for  the  priesthood,  were  converted,  some  of  the  latter  becoming 
iveachers  of  the  Wesleyan  body  or  of  the  established  church. 

OmSX^T,  Sir  WnxiAU,  i.l.d.,  1771-1843;  appointed  comet  of  dragoons  in  1788,  but 
left  the  army  in  1794,  and  began  the  study  of  the  oriental  languages  at  the  universitr 
of  Leyden.  He  was  secretary  to  his  brother  sir  Qore,  ambasmdor  to  Persia,  1810-12. 
He  gave  an  account  of  his  residence  in  Persia,  under  the  title  of  IVaiveia  in  Per$ia,  1B19~ 
M.  Among  bis  works  ara  ArtAm  JfMeeKani£s,  1795;  Orimtal  CoUMtiont,  1797;  Obmna- 
tt«f  «n  mmw  Msdab  and  0«mt  bearing  Inaeriplioni  in  Uu  PaMaivi  or  Aneimt  pBnian 
Cti^veter,  1801 ;  and  Aneedoieafrom  Oriental  BSiliography,  lSSf7. 

OUSBIZT,  Sir  Wiluak  Oohb,  D.c.ii..  1797-1866,  b.  London;  entered  the  diplo- 
matic service.  Be  was  attached  to  the  British  legation  at  SUickhohn  in  1817,  and  at 
Washington  In  1835.  He  hsli  various  diplomatic  positions  at  Rio  Janeiro,  Buenoi 
Ayres,  Montevideo  and  Asuncion,  1883-51.  He  was  afterward  employed  on  special  mis* 
sions,  to  Central  America  and  the  United  States.  Among  his  works  are  BamaTke  on  tke 
BtaHtUe*  and  PotiHaU  InaUtutume  of  iha  United  Statee,  18£i;  J/«te$  on  the  Save  Trade, 
1890;  and  Fte»e    South  Ameriea,  1862. 

OUBTEBi  in  law.   See  Ejectment,  Action  op. 

OlFTAaAKZI',  a  CO.  in.  e.  central  Wisconsin,  drained  by  the  Fox,  Wolf,  and  Em- 
barnu  rivers,  traversed  by  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul,  and  other  ndkoads;  040  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  38,690.  The  sur&e  Is  level  and  in 
^eat  part  woodland.  The  soil  is  moderately  fertile;  wheat,  oats,  tiay,  lumber  and  dairy 
products  an  the  staples.  Co.  seat,  Appleton. 

OOTASAMHK  See  Sa«  Am  Foxeb. 

OUTOBOP,  a  term  apj^ied  in  geology  to  the  edge  of  an  tncUned  bed  at  the  place  whwe 
H  rises  to  the  sarfiuse.  The  line  of  the  outcrop  is  called  the  strike,  which  is  siwijs  at 
ri^t  angles  to  the  dip. 

OVTIE  WOfJtB,  Bee  Coukt  or  Buaxoir. 

OUTFIT  ALLOWABCX,  in  the  British  army,  is  a  sum  of  £1S0  for  the  csTOlry,  and 
£100  for  the  infantry,  granted  to  non-commissioned  officers  promoted  to  commissions,  to 
enable  them  to  meet  we  heavy  chaises  for  uniform  and  eqnimnents.  Tlie  laiver  sum 
is  given  in  the  cavalry  becMue  the  newly  commissioned  omoer  has  to  purchase  his 

clhuger. 

OITTLAWBT,  in  English  law,  means  putting  one  out  of  the  protection  of  tlie  law,  for 
contempt  in  willfully  avoiding  execution  of  legal  process.  Formerly,  In  the  common 
law  courts,  if  the  defender  would  not  enter  an  appearance,  certain  proceedings  were 
taken  to  ontiaw  him,  so  as  to  allow  the  action  to  go  on  without  his  appearance.  These 
proceedings,  however,  are  now  abolished,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  is  immaterial 
as  regards  ttie  action  whether  the  defendant  api>ear  or  not,  provided  he  was  properly 
served  with  the  original  writ  of  summons.  After  judgment  he  may  still  be  outlawed,  ss 
a  preliminary  to  seizing  and  selling  his  property.  In  criminal  proceedings,  outlawry  still 
exists  as  part  of  the  ordinary  practice  to  compel  a  person  a^inst  whom  a  bill  of  indict- 
ment for  felony  or  misdemeanor  has  been  found,  but  who  will  not  come  forward  to  take 
his  trial,  and  who  has  not  been  arrested.  In  such  a  case,  process  of  outlawry  against 
him  is  awarded,  whidi  is  a  kind  of  temporary  judgment ;  and  while  this  process  exists 
Iw  is  out  cf  tbe  protection  of  the  law,  and  forfeits  all  his  property.  The  courts  will  not 
Bsten  to  any  complaint  or  attend  to  his  suit  till  he  reverse  the  outlawry,  which  is  gener- 
ally dome  as  a  matter  of  course. — In  Scotland  outlawry  or  f  ugitation  is  a  similar  process, 
au  the  defender  must  first  be  reponed  against  the  sentence  of  outlawry  before  hir  trial 
can  take  pUce. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  the  process  of  outlawry  in  civil  cases  does  not  exist ; 
never  having  been  practised  in  most  of  tlie  slates,  and  having  l(mg  since  been  abolt^ied 
In  the  otliera.  It  is  possible  that  it  nu^  have  berai  used  here  in  criminal  cases,  but  the 
tmsmii,  if  any  ezlit,  vera  of  veiy  ran  ooounrenca 
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O1JT?08T8  an  bodies^  commonly  small,  of  troops  stationed  at  a  greater  or  leas  dia 
tance  beyond  the  limits  of  a  candor  main  army,  for  the  puipose  of  preventiiiK  an  enemy 
approaching  without  notice,  and  also  to  offer  opposition  to  his  progress,  ivlifle  the  main 
force  prepares  for  resistance.  Outguards  march  to  their  position  silently,  and  pay  no 
compliments  of  any  kind  to  oflBcers  or  others.  As  soon  as  the  officer  commandmg  an 
outpost  arrives  on  his  ground,  he  proceeds  to  carefully  examine  the  environs,  noting  all 
heights  within  rifle-range,  roads  and  paths  by  which  an  enemy  may  approach,  etc.  He 
also  takes  such  impromptu  means  of  strengthening  his  position  as  occur  to  him— felling 
a  tree  here,  cutting  brushwood  there,  blockine  a  path  in  another  place,  and  resorting  to 
any  expedient  which  may  serve  to  delay  the  loe  at  point-blank  range— an  object  of  im- 
portance, as  a  stoppage  at  such  a  [mint  Is  known  to  act  as  a  great  discouragement  to 
advancing  troops. 

OTTTBAK,  Sir  Jaheb.  LieutGen.,  g.c.b.,  Indian  soldier  and  statesman,  wash.  1808^ 
at  Butterley  hall,  Derbyshire,  the  residence  of  his  father,  Mr.  Benjamin  Ontram,  a  civil- 
engineer  of  note.  His  mother,  the  daughter  of  James  Anderson  of  Hoimie,  Aberdeen- 
shire, was  descended  from  Sir  W.  Seton,  lord  Pitmedden.  Outram  was  educated  at 
Udny,  Aberdeenshire,  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blsset,  and  afterwards  went  to  Marischal  col- 
lege, Aberdeen.  He  was  sent  to  India  as  a  cadet  in  1819,  and  was  made  lieut.  and  adju- 
tant of  the  S8d  Bombay  native  infantry.  He  then  took  command  of  and  disciplined  the 
wild  Bheels  of  Candeish,  and  successfully  led  them  Oirainst  the  Daung  tribes.  From  1835 
to  1838  he  was  enraged  in  re-establishing  order  in  tbe  mahl  E&nt&.  He  went  with  the  inva- 
ding army  undalord  Eeane  into  Afghanistan  as  aid-de-camp:  and  his  ride  from  Khelat, 
through  the  dangers  of  the  Bolan  paas,  will  long  be  famous  in  Indian  annals.  He  became 

Solitical  agent  at  Ouzerat,and  commissioner  in  Biode,  where  he  made  a  bold  and  earnest 
efense  of  the  ameers  against  the  aggressive  policy  of  Qen.  Sir  Charles  James  Napier. 
He  was  afterwards  resident  at  Sattara  and  Baroda.  and  upon  the  annexation  of  Oude, 
was  made  resident  and  commissioner  by  lord  Dalhousie.  His  health  failing,  he  returned 
to  England  in  1856;  but  when  the  war  with  Persia  broke  out,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
send  an  expedition  to  the  Persian  gulf,  Outram  accompanied  the  forces,  with  diplomatic 
powers  as  commist^oner.  He  ccnductcd  several  brilliant  and  successful  operations:  the 
campaign  was  short  and  decisive;  and  the  objects  of  the  expedition  having  been  trium- 
phaDt]}--  attained,  he  returned  to  India.  Landing  at  Bombay  in  July,  1857,  he  went  to 
Calcutta  to  receive  lord  Canning  s  instructiocd,  and  was  commissioned  to  take  charge  of 
the  forces  advancing  to  the  relief  of  Lucknow.  He  chivalrously  waived  the  command 
in  favor  of  his  old  lieut.,  Havelock  (q.v.).  wiio  had  fought  8  victorious  battles  with  the 
rebels,  and,  taking  up  only  his  civil  appointment,  as  chief-commissioner  of  Oude,  tendered 
lUs  military  services  to  Havelock  as  a  volunteer.  Lucknow  was  relieved,  and  Outram 
took  the  command,  but  only  to  be  In  turn  besieged.  He  held  the  Alumbagh  against 
almost  overwhelming  forces,  until  lord  Clyde  advanced  to  his  relief.  He  then  made  a 
skillful  movement  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Qumti,  which  led  to  a  final  and  complete  vie- 
tory  over  the  insurgents.  He  was  made  chief -commissioner  of  Oude ;  and  though  he  had 
strongly  opposed  its  annexation,  he  was  the  man  who  did  most  to  restore  British  rule, 
and  attach  the  people  to  it.  For  his  eminent  services  he  was  appointed  to  the  rank  oi 
lieutenant-general  In  1868,  and  received  the  thanks  of  parliament  in  1800.  He  took  bit 
seat  as  amember  of  the  supreme  conncU  of  India,  in  Calcutta,  but  sank  under  the  climate, 
and  returned  to  England  in  1880,  already  stricken  by  the  hand  of  death.  The  commu- 
nities of  India  voted  him  a  statue  at  Calcutta,  founded  an  institution  to  his  honor,  and 
presented  him  with  commemorative  gifts.  A  banquet  was  given  to  him  and  bis  chief 
and  companion-In-arms,  lord  Clyde,  by  the  city  of  London.  His  Enelish  admirers  de- 
termined to  erect  a  statue  to  his  honor  in  I<ondon,  and  gave  him  a  valuable  dessert-service 
In  allver.  He  spent  the  winter  of  1861-62  in  %ypt;  and  after  a  short  residence  in  the 
8.  of  France,  expired  at  Paris,  Mar.  11, 1863.  Ootram  was  styled  by  Sir  Charies  Kapler 
the  "Bayard  of  India."  Than  his,  there  is  no  more  gallant  name  in  the  whole  list  of 
distinguished  Indian  soldiers.  His  services  In  the  east  as  a  soldier  and  a  diplomatist 
extended  over  the  period  of  40  years.  He  was  ever  the  generous  protector  of  the  dark- 
skinned  races  among  whom  his  lot.  was  thrown,  and  set  a  bright  example  to  all  future 
administrators  of  moderation,  conciliation,  humanity,  and  practical  Christianity  In  all 
his  dealings  with  the  natives  of  India.   See  the  Biography     Sir  F.  Gtoldsmid  (1880). 

OUT  BIOOES,  in  its  proper  sense,  Is  a  beam  or  spar  fastened  horizontally  to  the  cross* 
trees  or  otherwise,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  further  from  the  mast  or  topmost,  the 
backstay  or  other  rope  bv  which  that  mast  or  topmast  is  supported.  The  power  of  the 
stay  is  uius  increased.  I'he  term  is  also  useii  improperly — because  no  "  nggin^"  is  in 
quesUon — to  denote  the  apparatus  for  increasing  the  leverage  of  an  oar,  by  removing  the 
resistance,  as  represented  by  the  side  of  the  boat  (see  Oar),  further  from  the  power  rep- 
resented by  the  rower's  baud.  This  is  effected  by  fixing  an  iron  bracket  to  the  boat's 
side,  the  row-lock  being  at  the  bracket's  extremity.  Ilie  necessary  leverage  is  thus 
obtained  without  adding  to  the  width  of  the  boat  itself. 

OITTWOBKS,  in  f  ortiflcation,  are  minor  defenses  constructed  beyond  the  main  body  of 
K  work,  for  the  puipose  of  keeping  the  enemy  at  a  distance,  or  commanding  certain 
idlient  points  wluGh  It  is  undesirable  that  he  should  occupy.  Such  works  are  ravelins, 
lunettes,  bomvorka  crowuworks,  deml-lune^  ten^lles,  etc.   They  occur  in  COTtain 
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neceaaary  older,  as  a  rayelin  befwe  the  cuitoiD  and  tmaille,  a  homwork  before  a  lavdla, 
and  30  on. 

OUVBABD,  6ABBIEL  JtnJEN,    1770-1846.    On  leavine  cotlege  he  was  placed  in  8 

frorision  hoiise,  of  which  he  soon  became  head,  when  the  revolution  of  1789  began, 
'erceiving  that  the  freedom  of  the  press  would  cause  a  rise  in  paper  he  made  contracts 
with  the  principal  manufacturers  for  all  their  products  for  two  years,  which  enabled  him 
quickly  to  realize  300,000  franca  on  the  enforced  advance.  Entering  into  larger  specula- 
tions which  were  enormously  profitable,  in  1793  he  was  denounced  by  Carrier  to  the 
committee  of  public  safety  as  a  monopolizer,  and  would  probably  have  felt  theguflloline 
had  he  not  entered  the  army  in  a  manner  that  suspended  arrest,  and  enabled  him  to 
return  to  Paris  the  bearer  of  flags  taken  from  the  enemy.  While  there  he  successfully 
interceded  for  183  imprisoned  citizens  of  Nantes,  and  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre  made 
friends  with  the  new  government,  secured  immense  contracts,  and  in  1797  made 
15,000,000  francs  out  of  one  contract  with  the  Spanish  government.  In  1798  he  loaned 
10,000,000  franca  to  the  French  directory,  and  submitted  a  plan  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  treasury  deimrtment  The  directory  accepted  the  money  but  not  the  plan.  In 
1799  Bonaparte  desired  to  borrow  13,000,000  more,  but  Ouvrard  objected,  and  tne  former 
found  excuse  to  arrest  and  imprison  him  in  1800.  Ouvrard  did  not  cede  the  loan,  and 
Bonaparte,  after  failing  to  find  evidence  of  dishonest  practices,  was  obliged  to  give  him 
freedom,  when  bis  commercial  speculations  then  assumed  still  larger  proportions.  In 
18(^  he  loaned  the  state  30,000,000  francs,  and  when  the  camp  at  i^ulogne  for  the  Eng- 
lish invasion  was  preparing,  his  advances  rose  to  68,000,000  francs.  Bonaparte,  pleased 
to  think  he  had  drawn  so  much  out  of  him,  instructed  his  finance  minister  to  pay  bactc 
nothing.  But  Ouvrard'a  resources  were  greater  than  Inuudned,  and  in  1804  be  advanced 
200,000,000  more,  and  agreed  to  provide  the  state  with  all  the  money  needed  for  Bona- 
parte's gigantic  operations.  In  1806  Bonaparte  again  endeavored  tA  embarrass  him,  on 
the  supposition  that  he  was  exhausted,  and  by  a  decree  made  him  responsible  for  a  debt 
of  Spain.  In  1800  another  decree  ordered  his  arrest  and  the  sequestration  of  his  estates. 
This  stretch  of  unbridled  power  was  suspended  over  him  rather  than  executed.  About 
1810  he  was  in  communication  with  Fouch6,  when  the  fall  of  that  police  minister  brought 
his  re-arrest  and  incarceration  inthe  Abbaye,  the  donjon  of  Vincennes,  and  Sainte-Pelagie 
where  he  remained  until  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  1813.  On  the  return  of  the  Bourbons, 
Ouvrard  agaia  presented  his  plan  of  national  finance  to  the  chambers.  It  was  not 
adopted.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  overlooking  his  brutal  treatment, 
Ouvrard  gave  hfs  aid  in  the  form  of  a  loan  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  hundred  days'  cam* 
paign.  Louis  XVIII.  refused  to  permit  tliu  acknowledgement  of  the  debt;  but  it  was 
already  so  distributed  among  third  ^rties  that  a  part  only  waa  finally  repudiated.  In 
1817  Ouvrard'a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  French  treasury  and  its  loan  system 
was  adopted,  and  proved  a  great  and  permanent  advantage  to  France.  In  1830  he 
.addressed  a  memoir  to  the  Kovemment  demanding  that  cases  pending  between  citizens 
and  the  state  should  be  tr»d  in  ordinary  courts  like  other  cases,  and  not  by  special 
appointees  of  the  crown.  Accused  In  1S34  of  dishonesty  in  connection  with  supplies  iav 
the  French  army  in  Spidn,  he  was  tried  and  fully  acquitted;  but  was  subsequently  con- 
victed of  some  improper  procedure  in  the  Bourse,  and  sentenced  to  a  punishment,  whir-h 
was  avoided  by  going  to  England,  where  he  thenceforward  lived  au  inconspicuous 
ilfe. 

OUZSL.  OT  OusBL  (Old  Fr.  oiml,  bird),  an  old  name  of  the  blackbird,  as  la  eridenl 
trmn  the  descriptive  lines  of  Bottom's  swig  in  Midtummer  NighCt  Dmm: 

Hw  ousel  ooek,  to  black  of  hue, 
With  orange  tawny  bOL 

B  is  abo  applied  to  other  birds,  chiefly  of  the  thrush  family.  Thus,  one  Britidi  tbmsh 
Is  caDed  the  ring  ouzel.  The  dipper  (q.v.)  is  very  generally  known  as  the  water  ouzel*- 
'and  the  rose-colored  pastor  is  also  called  the  rose-colored  ouzel. 

OTAL,  the  name  giveu  to  the  figure  presented  by  a  longitudinal  section  of  an  egg 
throng  its  center.  The  oval  has  a  general  resemblance  to  the  ellipse ;  unlike  the  latter, 
however,  it  is  not  ^mmetrical,  but  is  thicker  at  one  md  than  the  other,  and  at  the  thin 
end  narrows  almost  to  a  point.  The  term  "oval"  is  also  used  indiscriminately  with 
"nodus,"  "loop."  to  denote  the  figure  formed  by  a  curve  which  either  returns  upon 
itself,  as  the  lemoiscata,  etc,  or  the  loops  of  the  cubical  and  semi-cubical  parabolas  and 
other  curves.  In  scientific  language  it  is  specially  distinguished  fnuu  the  term  "  eUipti* 
col,"  with  which,  in  common  parlance,  it  is  usually  confounded, 

OTAM'PM  AKD  OTAXPOLANB.  The  Ovampos  tst  Otjiherero  are  a  tribe,  seemingly 
a  connecting  link  between  the  Kaffir  and  Negro  races,  who  inhabit  the  region  n.  of 
Great  Namaqualand,  in  South  Africa,  extending  n.  to  the  Cuanene  river,  and  s.  to  the 
parallel  of  38  s.  latitude.  The  Ovampo  tribes  are  described  by  Andersson  as  of  a  very 
dark  complexton,  tall  and  robust,  but  remarkably  ugly.  He  found  them,  however,  hon- 
est, indoMrious,  and  hospitable.  They  are  not  entirely  pastoral,  but  cultivate  much 
eon.  Llviog  in  the  same  country  are  the  Cattle  Damaras,  with  still  more  of  the  negro 
^pe.  a  stout,  athletic  people,  very  dirty  in  their  h^ts,  and  general^  armed  with  the 
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bow  and  arrow.  They  live  in  a  state  of  constaot  warfare  with  the  GfaondatiDup,  or  HiU 
Damaras,  a  nearly  pure  negro  race,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Namaqus  Hottentots,  wha 
live  s.  of  them,  on  the  other. 

Ovampolsud  Is  a  more  fertile  regiou  than  Namaqualand,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  wide  belt  of  densely-bushed  country.  It  has  out  few  rivers,  and  these  not  of  a 
perennial  nature.  About  60  m.  trim,  the  coast  the  country  rises  to  a  table-land  about 
6,000  ft.  above  Uie  sea-level,  and  then  declines  to  the  a.  and  e.  into  the  deserts  of  th* 
Kalihari  and  the  re^on  of  lake  NgamL  Many  strong  indications  of  copper-ore  are 
found  in  various  placeB.  The  principal  rivers,  or  rather  water-courses,  are  the  Swakop, 
Kuaip,  and  their  branches,  which  enter  the  Atlantic  a  few  miles  n.  of  Walflsh  bay.  The 
other  rivers  in  the  interior  seem  to  lose  themselves  in  the  sands.  The  climate  is  healthy 
except  near  the  coast,  where  fever  in  some  seasons  prevsdls.  It  seldom  rains  In  the  coast 
region,  which  is  a  very  desolate  one,  and  almost  devoid  of  water.  Thunder  storms  are 
very  violent  in  the  summer  season.  All  the  large  mammalia  are  found,  more  or  less 
plentiful,  according  as  water  mav  be  found  at  the  different  drinking-places.  Elephants, 
rhinoceroses,  elands,  and  other  large  animals  driven  from  the  s.  by  the  march  of  civili- 
zation, take  refuge  in  the  desert  region  tying  e.  of  Ovauipoland,  where  sportsmen  like 
Oruen  and  Andersson  have  been  known  to  kill  as  many  as  12  elephants  in  a  day.  The 
country  was  first  described  by  sir  J.  Alexander,  who  visited  its  s.  border.  Mr,  Gallon 
afterward  penetrated  much  further  north;  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Andersson  has  since  fully 
explored  it  nearlv  as  far  n,  as  the  Cuanene.  lArge  num^rs  of  homed  cattle  are  annually 
collected  hy  traaeis  from  the  cape  in  these  re^ons,  and  whales  abound  on  the  coast. 
The  trade  in  ostrich  feathers  and  ivoiy  is  of  increasing  importance,  and  several  trading 
stations  are  established  for  the  collection  of  native  products.  Some  elementary  worlcs 
have  been  printed  in  the  Oljihercro  dialect  by  the  German  missionaries;  two  appear  in 
sir  G.  Qcey'a  cafaU^;ue. 

OTAS,  a  t.  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Behra,  20  m.  s.  from  Oporto,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  small  river  Ovar,  and  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  curious  lagoon  or 
bay  called  Ria  d^Avelro.  See  Aveibo.  It  Is  a  prosperous  and  Increasing  town  and 
carries  on  an  extensive  fishery  and  a  considerable  trade.   Pop.  11,000. 

0TABIE8  are  organs  peculiar  to  the  female,  and  are  analogous  to  the  testes  in  the 
male.  They  are  two  oblong  flattened  bodies  (about  an  inch  and  a  half  In  length,  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  nearly  half  an  inch  thick  in  the  human  subject),  situ- 
ated on  either  side  of  the  uterus,  to  which  they  are  connected  by  ligaments  and  by  the 
jPallopian  tube.  On  making  sections  of  an  ovary,  numerous  vesiaes  are  seen.  These  are 
the  ovisacs  of  the  future  ova  or  germs,  and  are  termed  the  Onu^fian  vesiela.  Before 
impr^nation  they  vary  in  number  from  10  to  20,  and  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to 
that  of  a  pea;  but  microscopic  examination  reveals  the  presence  of  young  vesicles  in 
large  numbers.  At  each  monthly  period  a  ripe  Graafian  vesicle  bursts,  and  the  ovum 
contained  in  it  makes  its  way  b^  ciliary  motion  along  the  Fallopian  tube  to  the  uterus, 
where,  if  it  is  not  impregnated,  it  is  disintegrated  ana  absorbed. 

Solid  tumors  or  cysts,  containing  hair  and  teeth,  are  developed  in  these  orrans,  but 
their  principal  disease  is  that  to  which  the  name  of  omrian  tumor  is  applied.  This 
tumor  may  be  described  as  conristfag  of  an  enormous  enlargement  of  one  or  more  of  the 
Graafian  vesicles  into  a  mass  which  may  weigh  80  or  100  lbs.,  or  even  more;  and  It  may 
be  either  simple  (that  is  to  say,  composed  of  natural  structures  much  hypertrophied)  or 
cancerous.  The  walls  of  the  cysts  (or  enlarged  Graafian  vesicles)  may  be  thin  and  fiexi- 
ble,  or  thick  and  cartilaginous ;  and  the  fluid  they  contain  may  be  clear  and  limpid,  or 
thick  and  ropy,  or  grumous  and  opaque.  The  only  disease  with  which  it  can  be  con- 
founded is  ordinarv  abdominal  dropsy,  or  amiea,  and  when  its  nature  is  clearly  de* 
termined,  three  moaes  of  treatment  are  open  for  adoption:  these  are  (1)  tapping,  ^) 
various  surgical  and  medical  means  of  producing  atrofuiy  of  the  tumor,  and  (fi)  extirpa- 
tion of  the  organ,  or  ovwiotomy. 

1.  Tapping  is  the  simplest  mode  of  relieving  the  patient;  but  the  cyst  soon  refills,  and 
the  operauon  must  be  often  repeated.  "Cases  are  extant  in  one  of  which  the  patient 
lived  to  be  tapped  66  times  at  intervals  of  about  a  mouth,  and  in  another,  128  times  at 
intervals  of  six  weeks;  but,  taken  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  few  patients 
survive  more  than  four  years  after  the  first  tapping,  a  period  passed  in  the  greatest  misery 
and  suffering.'— Druet's  Surgeon't  Vade-Meeum,  p.  498. 

3.  Under  this  head  are  included  Imth  numerous  operations  for  causing  the  tumor  to 
waste,  and  ita  internal  walls  to  adhere,  and  the  internal  administration  of  absorbent 
medicines,  with  the  view  of  producing  atrophy  and  absorption  of  the  tumor.  The  injec- 
tion  of  tincture  of  iodine  into  the  previously  emptied  cyst,  is  sometimes  followed  with 
good  results,  as  in  the  case  of  h;)rdrocele  (q.v). 

8.  Ovariotomy,  or  total  extirpation  of  the  morbid  mass,  is  an  operation  regarding 
which  there  has  of  late  years  been  mucli  discussion.  Its  opponents  urge  (1)  the  diiBlculty  ■ 
of  diu^oais;  (3)  the  frequency  of  adhesion  of  the  tumor  to  adjacent  parts — a  point  which 
can  onen  not  be  ascertained  till  the  abdomen  has  been  opened ;  and  $)  the  gn»t  mortally 
that  follows  it :  while  In  favor  of  the  operation  It  Is  nrged  (1)  that  the  mortality  is  not 
greater  than  Ifrom  some  otlwr  suited  opemUons  which  are  regarded  as  jusUflaUe;  (S) 
uiat  no  other  Dian  of  treatment  can  effect  a  radical  cure ;  (8)  that  If  the  suigeon,  hi  oma 
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to  complete  his  dia^ods,  first  makes  a  small  incision  to  enable  him  to  ascertain  the 
existeace  of  adhesions,  and  closes  it  again  with  suture,  if  he  finds  this  to  be  the  case,  no 
great  harm  is  likely  to  result;  and  (4)  tliat  considering  the  miserable  lives  these  patients 
fead  during  a  course  of  tapping,  etc.,  it  is  the  most  merciful  course  to  adopt  in  {xaticnts 
who  are  youi^  and  otherwise  healthy.  For  a  description  of  the  mode  of  performing  the 
operaUon,  and  of  the  cantioiu  to  lie  obBerved,  we  may  refer  to  a  series  of  papers  oa 
ovariotomy  by  Mr.  Bpencer  Wells  la  Th»  Medieal  TfoiM  and  Oautte  for  1858  and  1859. 

OVAST,  in  botany.   See  Obrhkh. 

OVA'TIOH.    See  TBldCFH. 

OTXH,  Field  ob  Barrack,  is  a  necessary  apparatus  in  military  economy  to  preserve 
the  liealth  of  troops,  by  enabling  tiiem,  at  a  comparatively  small  expenditure  of  fuel,  to 
cook  many  rations  together.  In  the  British  army  little  attention  was  paid  to  such  sub- 
lects,  untu.  In  1868,  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  Si<mer  Herbert  (afterwards  lord  Herbert) 
brought  to  light  the  excessive  mortality  amons  soldiers,  which  was  partly — and,  as  the 
event  has  shown,  justly — attributed  to  the  baa  cookery  of  their  food.  Capt.  Grant  has 
bestowed  much  attention  to  army  cookery,  and  has  invented  ovens  for  barrack  use  and  for 
the  field.  While  great  ImproTementa  on  the  system — or  want  of  system— which  preceded 
them,  these  ovens  are  stul  admitted  to  be  far  from  perfect  In  th^  arrraiwements.  For 
boiling  meat,  etc.,  in  the  field,  he  employs  detached  cylinders,  which,  when  empty,  he 
proposes  to  join  and  floor  over  for  use  as  nontoons;  w*hen  in  use  they  are  united  cro^ 
wise,  one  in  the  middle  serving  for  a  cnimney.  One  or  more  empty  barrels  can  be 
attached  for  steaming  potatoes,  and  the  roasting  of  coffee  is  performed,  though  not 
altogether  successfully,  in  another  cylinder  made  to  revolve  over  the  chimney.  Up  to 
the  present  time  other  systems  have  been  partially  resorted  to;  but  none  has  as  yet 
been  deflnitivdy  ad(^>ted  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 

OTEV-BIBD,  Fumariut,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  Cerihiada  (q.v.),  natives  of 
the  southern  parts  of  South  America,  interesting  on  account  of  the  remarkable  nestd 
which  they  construct.  They  are  small  birds,  with  short  wings  and  feeble  power  of 
f^tt.  One  spedes,  F.  aibogviarie,  or  F.  rufiu,  is  found  near  Buenos  Ayres;  another' 
F.  fuUginomt,  inhabits  the  Halouine  islands.  It  is  a  fearless  little  bird,  re^mrding  the 
presence  of  man  so  little  that  it  may  be  easily  struck  down  with  a  switch.  Both  sexes 
take  part  in  the  construction  of  the  nest,  which  is  generally  in  an  exposed  situation, 
remarkably  large,  and  of  the  shape  of  a  dome,  with  a  small  entrance  on  one  side,  so  as 
to  have  much  resemblance  to  a  rude  oven.  It  is  made  of  clay,  grass,  etc.,  well  plastwed 
together,  and  becomes  quite  firm  as  the  clay  dries  In  the  sun.  Intemally,  it  is  divided 
Into  two  chambers  by  a  partition  reaching  nearly  to  the  roof,  the  eggs  being  placed  in 
the  inner  chamber  on  a  bed  of  soft  grass  and  feathers.  The  outer  chamber  seems  to  be 
Intended  for  the  male.  The  solden-crowned  thrush  of  North  America  constructs  a 
somewhat  similar  nest,  but  wit£  one  apartment,  and  is  popularly  called  oven-bird. 

OVEK  DAA'WEH  or  DABWJUl,  a  t.  of  Lancashire,  situated  amid  moorland  bills,  3}  m. 
s.  of  Blackburn,  and  18  m,  n.w.  of  Manchester,  with  which  towns  It  is  connected  by 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  railway.  It  has  risen  into  wealth  principally  by  a  trade 
with  India  and  China  in  calicoes.  At  present  there  are  a  large  number  of  spindles  and 
looms  at  work  in  it.  The  '*  India  mill,"  erected  some  years  ago.  Is  in  every  respect  one 
of  the  finest  In  the  country.  It  is  a  first-class  stone  building  In  the  Italian  style,  with 
engine-house,  chiran^,  etc.,  highly  ornamented,  is  100  ft.  high,  and  covers  an  area  of 
31,000  square  feet.  The  town  also  contains  the  most  extensive  paper-staining  works 
In  England,  paper  manufactories,  one  calico  printing  establishment,  as  well  as  works  for 
the  manufoctnre  of  fire-bricks,  tiles,  and  sanitary  tubes,  Iron  and  brass  founding,  bleach- 
ing, machine  and  reed  making.  Coal-mines  and  stone-quarries  also  find  employment 
for  a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants.  The  places  of  worship  are— 4  churches, 
S  independent  chapels;  a  Baptist,  Wesleyan,  Primitive,  Methodist  free  cbiuxsh,  and 
Bvnian  Catholic  chapel.  There  are  large  and  commodious  schools  for  elementary  educa^ 
tlon.  The  town  possesses  a  covered  market,  public  baths,  and  a  valuable  free  library. 
Tbe  central  stores  of  the  Industrial  co-operative  society,  erected  in  1867,  at  a  cost  of 
£10,000,  contain  a  public  hall  to  accommodate  1000  people.  This  society,  which  soon 
had  over  3,000  members,  has  several  thriving  branches.  It  maintains  science  classes, 
and  possesses  an  extensive  library,  and  well  supplied  news-rooms,  free  to  members  and 
their  famUies.    Pop.  '51,  11,708;  '61,  \^m\  '81,  .SO.OOO;  '91,  34,102. 

OVJEBBEOr,  JoHANN  Fbiedbich,  b.  at  Luheck.  Germany,  July  4,  1789;  a  painter  to 
whom  is  justly  awarded  a  large  share  of  the  merit  of  the  movement  in  the  early  part  of 
this  c.  from  which  arose  the  modem  German  school  of  art.  He  commenced  bis  studies 
as  an  artist  at  Vienna  in  1806;  but  having  adopted,  and  continued  to  persist  In  carrying 
ont'certain  notions  on  art,  and  the  mode  of  studying  it,  essentially  different  from  those 
Inenlcsted  in  the  academy,  he  was  expelled  along  with  certain  other  students  who  enters 
tidned  Uie  same  views,  and  in  1810  set  out  for  Home.  Here  he  was  soon  afterward  joined 
by  Comellns  and  Schadow;  uid  these  three,  animated  with  simiUr  Ideas,  and  mutually 
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encourasiDg  One  another,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  school  that  now  holds  a  hi^  rank, 
and  has  in  no  sn^  degree  influenced  the  taste  for  art  in  Europe  at  the  present  time.  A 
picture  of  the  Mailonna,  which  Overbeck  painted  at  Borne  in  1811.  brought  him  into 
marked  notice.  He  was  next  employed  along  with  Cornelius  and  others,  the  Pnisnaa 
consul,  Oen.  Bartholdi,  to  execute  certain  frescoes  illostrating  the  history  of  Joseph,  the 
"  Selling  of  Joseph  "  and  the  "Seven  Lean  Years"  being  the  subjects  assigned  to  him. 
After  completing  these,  he  painted  in  fresco,  in  the  villa  of  the  Harchese  Uasslmi,  five 
laitte  compositions  from  Tasso's  Jeruaalem  Ddivered.  In  1814,  along  witli  some  of  his 
artutic  brethren,  he  abjured  Lutlieranism,  and  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
Overbeck's  chief  work  is  a  fresco  at  Assisi,  "  The  Miracle  of  Roses  of  St.  Francis."  His 
oilpictures  are  inferior  to  his  frescoes,  being  dry  and  weak  in  color.  HUgreat  {ricttu^ 
"  lUie  Influence  of  Religion  on  Art,"  preserved  in  the  Stodel  Institute  at  Frankfurt,  and 
well  known  from  the  eugraving,  is  an  admirable  composition,  and  is  indeed  the  most 
favorable  specimen  of  hia  powers  as  a  painter  in  oil  colors.  He  executed  a  great  many 
drawings  remarkable  for  high  feeling,  most  of  which  have  been  engraved.  One  of  hfa 
last  undertakings,  a  scries  of  designs  from  the  Evangelists,  delicately  engraved  in  the 
line  manner,  is  a  work  of  high  excellence.  Overbeck  adhered  closely  to  those  ideas  of 
art  which  he  started  with— namely,  entire  devotion  to  the  style  of  the  Italian  artiste 
prior  to  the  period  of  the  renaissance,  particularly  Fm  Angelico  (b.  1887— d.  1455),  and 
a  strong  impresdon  that  form  or  drawing  in  the  style  of  Oreek  or  classic  art  is  inadmis- 
sible in  wores  embodying  religious  subjects;  although  many  of  his  compatriota— Corne- 
lius, for  instance— have  modified,  or  perhaps  enlarged  these  ideas,  and  stud^  the  works 
of  Michael  Angelo  and  those  of  Raphael's  later  style  executed  under  the  mfluence  of 
classic  art.  Overbeck  resided  in  Rome  from  the  time  he  went  there  as  a  student.  Ho 
d.  Nor.,  1600.  Bee  illus.,  Eauxa&ch,  etc.,  vol.  YIII. 

OTEBBmT,  Sir  Thohab,  an  English  author  aod  courtier,  whose  mysterious  death 
has  given  a  peculiar  interest  to  his  history,  was  the  son  of  Nicholas  Overbuiv,  a  Olouces- 
tenure  squire,  and  was  b.  at  Compton-Scorpf  on,  Warwickshire,  the  resioeoce  of  his 
loatvnal  grand&ther  in  1581.  At  the  age  of  14  he  entered  Queen's  college,  Oxford, 
where  he  highly  distinguished  himself  in  logic  and  philosophy,  and  where  he  took  the 
jegree  of  b.a.  in  1598.  He  then  joined  the  middle  temple,  but  soon  after  set  out  for 
the  continent,  from  v/hich  he  returned  with  the  reputation  of  being  a  finished  gentleman. 
While  on  a  visit  to  Scotland  in  1601,  he  met  for  the  first  time  with  his  future  murderer, 
Robert  Carr  (properly  Ker),  then  a  page  in  the  service  of  the  eail  of  Dunbar.  An  intl- 
macy  unfortunately  spruns  up  between  the  two,  and  Carr — a  handsome  ignozamns,  sen- 
sual end  unpriacipledf— foflowed  his  scholarly  friend  to  London.  On  the  accession  of 
James  to  the  English  throne  (1603),  Carr  rose  rapidly  into  royal  favor,  and  was  created 
viscoont  Rochester.  Through  his  influence,  Overbury  was  knighted  in  1608.  and  hia 
father  appointed  a  judge  for  Wales.  In  return,  Overbury  gave  his  patron  the  benefit  of 
his  wit  and  judgment,  both  of  which  were  sioguiarljr  excellent;  and,  according  to  Hume, 
it  was  owing  to  Overbury  that  Carr  enioyed  for  a  time  the  highest  favor  of  the  prince 
without  being  hated  bv  the  people.  Tlie  circumstances  that  Ted  to  a  rupture  of  their 
intimacy,  and  turned  tne  earl  into  Overbury's  secret  and  rentless  enemy,  form  one  of  the 
most  flagrant  scandals  in  the  history  of  the  English  court  A  brief  outline  of  these  cir- 
cumstances  Is  all  that  can  be  given  here. 

At  the  age  of  18,  Frances  Howard,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  was  married  (1606) 
to  the  earl  of  Essex,  himself  only  a  year  older.  On  account  of  their  youth,  it  was 
reckoned  advisable  by  their  friends  that  they  should  not  live  together  for  some  time. 
The  boy-husband  went  away  on  his  travels,  and  the  wedded  ^rl  to  her  mother.  After 
the  lapse  of  nearly  5  years,  Essex  came  home,  and  found  bis  wife,  now  a  ^lendid  l)eauty 
of  18,  Uie  idol  of  all  the  court  gallants.  But  there  was  not  a  tondi  of  virtue  or  goodness 
in  her  whole  soul.  She  had  the  diq;)osition  of  a  Hessallna  (q.T.)  or  a  BriavilUers  (q.v.). 
For  her  husband  she  showed  the  greatest  aversion,  and  only  consented  to  live  m  his 
house  at  the  command  of  the  king.  It  was  well  known  that  she  had  had  intrigues  with 
more  than  one  lover,  but  in  particular  with  Rochester,  for  whom  she  now  cherished  a 
fierce  passion.  Overbury  hod  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  their  guilty  inter 
course,  and  was  now  to  reap  the  reward  due  to  a  pander.  Rochester  having  told  him 
that  he  purposed  to  get  Lady  Essex  divorced  from  ner  husbiuid,  and  then  to  marry  her, 
Overbury  strongly  deprecated  the  idea,  and  dechtred  that  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  form 
a  union  with  so  depraved  a  creature— she  might  do  for  a  mistress,  but  not  for  a  wife  t 
The  earl  told  Lady  Essex  what  Overbury  had  said  of  her ;  she  became  furious  for  revenge, 
and  offered  sir  David  Wood  (between  whom  and  Overbury  there  was  a  standing  quarrel) 
£1000  to  assassinate  him,  which  that  canny  Scot  declined  to  do.  Rochester  himself  was 
now  persuaded  by  his  mistress  to  join  privately  in  a  plot  against  Overbury,  who  on  a 
most  trivial  and  illegal  pretext  was  thrown  into  the  Tower,  April  30, 1618.  It  was  some 
time  before -he  could  bnng  himself  to  believe  tliat  his  friend  and  patron  was  the  cause  of 
Ilia  imprisonment;  but  wn«i  he  had  assured  himself  of  Rochester s  treachety,  be  tluvat- 
ened  to  divulge  certain  secieta  in  his  possession,  whereupm  it  was  determined  by  ttie 
earl  and  his  mistress  that  he  should  be  poisoned.  This,  after  several  ttiala,  was  sucoess- 
fuljy  accomplished,  and  Overbury  expired  on  Sept.  15th.  Rochester  (now  crMted  enl 
of  SomerBet),  and  bda  paramour  were  married  on  Dec.  26th  with  great  punp^  the  bnaei^ 
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flood  bMQty  wearing  ber  li^  "  as  a  tIi^ii,''  and  iba  wlKdo  affalT  vas  soon  to  appear* 
ance  forgotten;  but  after  George  Villiera  had  supplanted  the  earl  In  the  royal  faTor,  an 
Inquiry  was  instituted^  Somerset  and  his  wife  were  tried  and  found  guilty  of  pkolsoning, 
but  were,  by  an  amaaing  and  infamous  stretch  of  the  royal  prerogative,  paxdooed.  The 
motive  for  James's  extraordinary  clemency  has  never  been  ascert^ned;  but  the  previdl* 
lug  opinion  is,  tliat  it  was  to  prevent  the  disclosure  of  some  dlscreditaUle,  if  not  cnminaL 
tucidents  in  the  private  life  of  that  monarch. 

Overbury  wrote  several  works,  all  of  which  were  posthumously  published.  Tha 
principal  are.  The  Wtfa  (16U).  a  didactic  poem;  Oiaraeten  (1914),  the  wit,  ingenuity,, 
wecialon,  and  force  of  whiclt  have  long  been  admitted;  OrummM  ISal** _Aoin  JCmff 
Jamet'i  Table  (1715).  The  latest  edition  of  Overbuiy'a  works  is  that  by  E,  F.  Rimbauit 

witii  life  assex 

OYXBOOKEB^  a  sect  of  Christians  which  sprang  up  near  Chicago,  in  1881,  basing 
its  doctrines  upon  a  new  interpretation  of  certain  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  espe* 
dally  Rev.  ii.,  11, 17, 26, 37,  which  allude  to  "  him  thatovercometb."  Mr.  M.  H.  O.  Spof- 
ford,  the  founder,  was  formerly  a  ruliog  elder  in  the  Pres.  church,  but  his  new  views 
caused  his  dismissal  for  heresy,  whereupon  he  joined,  with  other  cburch-members  who 
had  embraced  his  teat^dnxs,  in  founding  a  new  congregation.  The  fundamental  doctrines 
ftf  the  O.  are  that  only  thoae  who  overcome— wnoliy  sanctified  Ctuistians— are  imme- 
diatdy  saved  at  death,  while  all  others,  including  Christians  partially  renewed,  must  go 
thrmigh  purifying  purgatorUl  dres ;  but  that  future  punishment  is  not  eternal,  and  tliat 
the  soul  of  even  the  worst  riniwr  will  eventually  be  restored  through  the  atoning  blood 
of  Christ,  'niere  is  a  oongr^^on  at  lake  View,  111.,  and  another  at  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

OnBLACT  BOTJTB  to  India,  the  route  generally  chosen  by  those  to  whom  time  is  a 
more  important  consideration  than  expense.  The  management  of  the  route  Is  Id  the 
bands  of  the  Peninsula  and  Oriental  steam  company,  who  present  the  traveller  with  a 
choice  of  lines  of  route  to  Alexandria.  He  may  sail  from  London  (formerly  Southamp- 
ton) vi&  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  reaching  Alexandria  in  IS  days,  a  very  convenient  route 
for  those  who  have  much  luggaee,  as  no  sliifting  Is  required  till  Alexandria  is  reached  ; 
or  he  may  travel  overland  by  r^way  and  steamer  to  Marseilles  or  Trieste.  The  short- 
est nrateirom  London  to  the  former  Is  vtVl  Dover,  Calais  and  Paris,  Alexandria  being 
reached  In  11  days  (Including  necessary  stoppages)  ;  and  to  the  latter  viQ,  Dover,  Calais, 
Pub;  Turin,  and  Venice.  The  shortest  route  to  India  at  present,  after  reaching  Paris, 
is  vi&  Lyon,  the  Mount  Cents  tunnel,  Modena,  to  Brindisi ;  from  that  Adriatic  port  by 
steamer  to  Port  Said,  thence  through  the  Suez  canal  and  tiie  Red  Sea  to  Bombay,  the 
time  occupied  being  from  20  to  21  days.  Passengers  may  still  go  from  Alexandria  by 
rail  to  Subz,  where  they  again  embark  on  the  P.  and  0.  steamers.  The  time  occupied 
iu  travelling  from  Alexandria  to  Bombay  is  13  days,  to  Madras,  19  days,  and  to  Calcutta, 
88  days.  Thus  a  traveller  can  reach  (!alcutta  from  London  in  84  days,  and  at  a  cost  of 
£66.   He  may  now  further  shorten  his  route  by  going  from  Bombay  to  Madras  by  rail 

S7S  miles),  and  to  Calcutta  (1,401  miles).  The  long  sea-ronte  round  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
ope  cannot  be  accomplished  by  steamer  in  less  than  94  days. 

OTXSSBKBS  are  ofllcers  appointed  annually  in  all  the  parishes  lo  Bngland  and  Wales, 
whose  primary  duty  it  Is  to  rate  tlie  Inhabitants  to  the  poor-nte,  collect  ib»  same,  ana 
appiv  it  towards  giving  relief  to  the  poor.  These  officers  occupy  an  important  position 
in  all  English  ramshes.  Thev  were  first  ordered  to  be  appointed  in  eaok  parish  by  the 
statute  of  43  £]iz.  c  3,  the  leading  i>oor-Iaw  act,  which  directed  four,  three,  or  two 
anlKtsntial  householders  in  the  pansli  to  be  nominated  yearly,  and  a  later  stiitute  fixed 
the  time  of  Domination  to  be  Much  25,  or  a  fortnight  thereafter.  The  courts  have  held 
that  not  more  than  four,  nor  leas  than  two,  cui  be  appointed,  the  object  bdng.  probablTt 
that  so  much  lespoDabillly  diould  not  be  tiirown  on  any  one  individual,  Thourii  it  is 
usual  for  the  vestry  of  the  parish  to  nominate  two  persons  to  be  overseers,  still  those 
who  really  appoint  them  are  tlie  justices  of  the  peace,  who  are  not  bound  to  regard  the 
wishes  of  the  vestry  In  this  respect.  It  is  only  householders  In  the  parish  who  are  quall- 
lled  for  the  office,  and  though  it  Is  not  necessary  that  they  should  actually  reside  in  the 
parish,  still  they  must  occupr  or  rent  a  house  there.  Several  classes  of  persons  are 
exempt  from  serving  the  oMce,  such  as  peers,  members  of  parliament,  clergymen,  dis- 
sen  ting  ministers,  barristers,  attorneys,  doctors,  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  etc.  But 
all  vho  are  not  speciAlIy  exempted  by  some  statute  are  liable  to  serve  the  office,  and 
even  women  may  be  appointed,  though  they  scarcely  ever  are  so  in  practice.  The  office 
b  compulsory,  and  entirely  gratuitous;  ana  bo  necessary  Is  it  that  some  one  shall  fill 
the  office,  that  it  is  an  Indictable  misdemeanor  to  refuse,  without  cause,  to  serve  when 
duly  appointed.  Though  overseers  are  the  proper  managers  of  the  poor  for  each  parish, 
yet  some  parishes,  especially  in  large  overgrown  towns,  have  been  regulated  by  local 
acts,  and  guardians  of  the  poor  provided;  and  other  parishes  are  under  what  is  called 
«  adect  vestry.  In  sndi  cases  the  overseers,  though  still  ai^lnted,  are  only  allowed  to 
give  relief  to  paupers  In  certain  urgent  and  exceptional  cases,  the  ordinary  regulation  of 
poor-law  affairs  being  confided  to  the  guardians  or  the  select  vestry.  The  primary  dutjr 
of  Uie  overseers  consists  in  making,  collecting,  and  applying  the  poor-rate  for  the  rel!^ 
<rf  tihe  poor  of  the  puiah,  but.  as  will  be  seen,  advantage  has  been  taken  by  the  leg^ 
lature  of  tiie  exfatoioe  of  thcae  offlcera  alwiqrs  representing  tlu  pariah,  to  throw  udu» 
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them  Tuious  miacellaneouB  duties  wbldi  are  not  direotlj  connected  irith  poor-law 
affairs,  , 

1.  Of  the  duties  connected  vith  the  management  of  the  poor :  The  overseen, 
along  with  the  churchwardens,  are  to  make  a  rate  once  or  twice  a  year;  i.e.,  a 
list  of  all  the  occupiers  of  lands  and  houses  in  the  parish,  specifying  their  names 
and  the  property  occupied  by  each,  and  the  ratable  value  and  amount  due 
by  each.  The  next  thiny  to  be  done  is  to  go  before  two  lusticeB  of  the  peace 
and  get  tJu  rate  allowed — i.e.,  signed  by  them— and  then  it  is  puolisbed  on  the  church 
door  on  the  following  Sunday.  The  overseers  must  collect  the  rate  also;  but  in  all 
large  parishes  there  is  a  collector  of  poor-rates  who  is  specially  appointed  and  paid  for 
the  purpose  of  coUecting  it.  If  a  party  refuses  to  {tar  the  rate,  the  overseers  must  take 
proceeamgs  before  justices  to  compel  payment,  which  is  done  by  distraining  the  goods 
of  the  party,  or,  if  there  are  no  sufficient  goods,  by  getting  a  warrant  to  im|fflBOU  him. 
The  party  may,  however,  appeal  against  the  rate  to  tne  court  of  quarter  sessions.  When 
the  money  is  collected,  the  overseers  have  to  apply  it  towards  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
many  otlur  purposes  of  a  kindred  nature.  Belief  must  be  given  to  all  the  poor  in  the 
pariw  who  are  in  a  destitute  state;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  overseers,  wliea  the  pauper 
has  not  a  settlement  in  the  parish,  to  obtain  an  order  of  removal,  i.e. ;  to  ^t  an  order 
of  justices,  under  which  the  pauper  is  taken  by  force  and  sent  to  ihe  parish  where  he 
has  a  settlement.  See  Heicovai,  of  Paupers.  Relief  is  given,  in  general,  only  in  the 
■workhouse,  and  according  to  certain  rules  and  conditions.  Where  the  parisli  is  included 
in  a  poor-law  union,  as  is  now  generally  the  case,  then  the  duty  of  overseers  in  giving 
relief  is  entirely  confined  to  certain  urgent  cases;  for  the  guardians  of  the  union  admin- 
ister the  ordinary  business  of  the  workhouse,  and  of  relief  generally.  Another  duty 
incident  to  overseers  of  a  parish  in  a  union  is  the  duty  of  roakiog  out  valuation  lists 
^i.e.,  a  new  valuation  of  the  property  In  the  paristi— which  list  is  ordered  by  the 
guardians  with  a  view  to  produce  some  nniformitr  in  assessing  the  burdens  on  the 
various  occupiers.  Formerly  the  mode  of  valuing  property  for  the  purposes  of  the 
poor-rate  was  not  subject  to  any  uniform  rule,  and  m  some  parishes  the  valuers  made 
a  larger  deduction  from  the  actual  value  than  in  others;  but  in  1862  a  statute  passed, 
cuUed  the  union  assessment  act,  the  object  of  which  was  to  enable  new  valuations  to 
be  made  on  a  uniform  plan,  till  the  occupiers  in  all  the  pariEhes  are  treated  alike.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  of  office,  the  accounts  of  the  overseei'S  of  parishes  in  unions  arc 
audited  by  a  poor-law  auditor,  who  is  a  paid  officer,  and  who  examines  the  vouchers, 
and  Bees  that  no  111^1  payments  have  been  made. 

2.  The  miscellaneous  duties  now  Imposed  by  statute  on  overseers,  over  and  above 
their  original  duty  of  relieving  the  poor,  are  numerous.  The  most  prominent,  perhaps, 
is  that  of  making  out  the  list  of  voters  for  members  of  parliament.  This  duty  is  done 
in  obedience  to  certain  precepts  issued  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace  each  year,  wlio  gives  the 
overseers  full  instructions  how  to  make  out  the  lists,  and  what  claims  and  objections  to 
receive,  and  how  to  deal  with  them.  The  overseers  must  also  attend  the  court  of  the 
revising  bairister,  when  he  revises  the  lists,  and  disposes  of  legal  objections.  Another 
duty  of  the  overseers  is  to  make  out  the  list  of  persons  in  the  parish  qualified  to  serve 
as  jurors.  So  Uiey  must  make  out  the  burgess  lists  when  the  parish  is  situated  within  a 
borough.  They  must  also  make  out  the  list  of  persons  qualified  to  serve  as  parish  con- 
stables. Tbey  are  also  bound  to  appoint  persons  lo  enforce  the  vaccination  acts;  they 
must  give  notice  to  justices  of  all  lunatics  within  the  parish,  and  pauper  hmatica  are 
removed  to  the  county  asylum.  They  must  also  collect  and  enforce  payments  of  the 
rates  levied  to  pay  the  expenses  of  school-boards.  The  overseers  must  also  perform  cer- 
tain duties  as  to  the  election  of  guardians  for  the  union.  They  must  also  bury  the  dead 
bodies  of  persons  cast  on  shore,  and  of  all  paupers  who  die  m  the  parish.  They  also 
are  the  proper  parties  to  protect  village  greens  from  nuisances;  and  in  general,  where 
there  is  no  local  board  of  health,  the  overseers  are  the  parties  bound  to  act  in  carrying 
out  the  nuisances  removal  acts  (see  NmaAUCE)  within  the  parish,  which  of  itself  is  an 
onerous  duty.  In  general,  whenever  overseers  are  bound  to  do  miscellaneous  duties  of 
this  kind,  they  are  authorized  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  and  disbursements  out  of 
tlie  poor-rate;  but,  as  already  stated,  their  services  are  gratuitous.  The  duties  which  iQ 
Ehgland  are  performed  by  overseers,  devolve,  in  Bcotumd,  upon  the  parochial  board, 
tha  sheriff-clerk  of  the  coun^,  session-clerk,  and  others. 

OTEBBTORE,  Samubi.  John  Lu)TD,  Lord,  one  of  the  most  skillful  political  econo- 
mists, and  the  ablest  writer  on  banking  and  financial  subjects  that  England  ever  has 
produced.  He  was  bom  in  1796,  being  the  only  son  of  Mr,  Lewis  Lloyd,  descended  from 
a  respectable  Welsh  family,  and  a  leading  partner  in  the  eminent  banking  house  of 
Jones,  Lloyd  and  Co.,  of  London  and  Manchester.  Having  gone  through  a  reg^dar  conrse 
of  instruction  at  Eton,  young  Lloyd  was  sent  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  had 
Dr.  Blomfield,  late  bishop  or  I<ondon,  for  tutor,  and  where  he  acquired  a  very  extensive 
acquaintance  with  classical  literature,  and  with  the  histon'  and  literature  of  his  own 
country  and  of  Europe  generally.  On  leaving  Cambridge,  Lloyd  entered  the  banking- 
house  as  a  partner  along  with  his  father,  and  on  the  retirement  of  the  latter  he  became 
its  head.  He  distinguished  himself  highly  in  his  capacity  of  banker.  He  liad  a  pro- 
foimd  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  banking,  and  these  he  applied  on  all  occasions  in 
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conducting  the  businees  in  which  be  was  engaged.  Far-sighted  and  sagacioiu,  he  was 
seldom  deceived  by  appearances  or  pretensions,  however  specious.  Perhaps,  if  any- 
thing, he  was  too  cautious;  but  he  was  neither  timid  nor  irresolute.  Be  was  eminently 
successful  in  the  employment  of  the  ver^  targe  deixmls  at  his  command,  and  while  he 
nehewed  hazardous  transactions,  ho  did  not  shi-mk  from  engaging  in  very  extensive 
Qpetations  when  he  believed  they  could  be  undertaken  with  a  4ue  regard  to  that  safety 
iHtich  should  always  be  the  flrat  consideration  in  the  estimation  of  a  banker. 

IJoyd  entered  parliament  in  Isiu  as  member  tor  Hyllie,  which  he  continued  to  repre- 
sent till  1826.  He  made  several  good  epeecbes  in  tlie  house;  and  was  one  of  a  small 
minority  that  voted  for  the  proposal  to  make  bankers  issuing  notes  give  security  for 
their  payment.  Though  opposed  to  all  changes  of  a  dangerous  or  revolutionary  charac- 
ter, Lloyd  had  been  always  a  consistent  liberal.  Having  either  withdrawn,  or  being  on 
the  eve  <rf  withdrawing,  from  business,  Lloyd  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  I80O,  by  the 
title  of  baron  Overstone  and  Fotheringhay,  county  Northampton ;  and  if  great  wealth, 
consummate  intelligence  in  regard  to  matters  of  great  public  importance,  and  the  bigUest 
degree  of  integrity  and  independence,  be  qualified  for  a  seat  in  the  lords,  few  peers  bad 
had  a  better  title  to  be  enroll^  In  that  august  assembly. 

The  first  of  lord  Overstone's  famous  tracts  on  the  management  of  the  bank  of  Eng* 
land  and  the  state  of  the  currency  was  published  in  1837,  and  was  followed  by  others 
between  that  period  and  1857.  The  proposal  for  making  a  complete  separation  between 
the  banking  and  issue  departments  of  tlie  bank  of  England,  introduced  by  sir  Kobcrt 
Fteel  into  the  act  of  1844,  was  first  brouglit  forward  in  these  tracts,  and  its  adoption  has 
been  the  greatest  improvement  hitherto  effected  in  our  banking  system.  Having  been 
collected,  these  tracts  were  published  in  1857,  with  extracts  from  evidence  given  by  lord 
Overstone  before  committees  of  the  lords  and  commons.  And  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
exaggerate  the  value  of  this  volume.  Lord  Overstone  has  also  reprinted,  at  his  own 
expense,  four  volumes  of  scarce  and  valuable  tntets  on  metallic  and  paper  money,  com- 
merce, the  funding  system,  etc.,  which  were  extensively  distributed. 

An  inquiiT  took  place  before  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  in  1857  into  the 
practical  working  of  the  act  of  1S44,  and  lord  Overstone  was  the  principal  witness  who 
came  forward  in  defense  of  the  act;  but  several  leading  members  of  the  committee  beioff 
hostile  to  it,  exerted  themselves  to  overthrow  his  lordship's  theories  and  opinions,  ana 
subjected  him  to  a  severe  cross-examination;  which  gave  lord  Overstone  the  opportunity 
of  successfully  vindicating  the  principles  and  practical  working  of  the  act.  This  evi- 
dence was  published  in  a  separate  volume  in  1857. 

Lord  Overstone  did  not  often  speak  in  the  house  of  lords.  His  speech  on  the  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France  is  probably  the  best  of  his  parliamentary  appesrant^.  He 
was  invariably  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  principle  of  limited  liability,  liewaffalcwling 
member  of  the  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  tlie  proposal  for  the  intmdaetion  of 
:i  decimal  system  of  arithmetic,  and  powerfully  advocated  the  opinion  that  k  would  be 
injurious  rather  tban  beneficial. 

All  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  lord  Overstone  rerard  bim  as  one  of  the  most 
honorable,  ht^h-mindcd,  and  upright  man  in  the  empire.  But  his  rigid  adherence  to 
principle  In  his  writinz^  his  dealings,  and  his  conversation,  and  his  undisguised  con- 
tempt for  twaddle  and  pretensions  of  alt  sorts,  have  made  him  bo  generally  looked  upon 
as  austere  and  without  sympathy.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  fact.  When  proper  cases 
(or  the  display  of  sympathetic  and  generous  feelings  were  brought  before  him  none 
>viiiced  them  more  strongly.  Wc  may  add  that  his  conversational  talents  were  of  the 
highest  order.    He  d.  1888. 

07SBT0V,  a  co.  in  n.  central  Tennessee,  bordering  on  Kentucky  ;  drained  by  Ovie'a 
river  and  the  West  fork  ;  380  sq.m  ;  pop.  '90,  IS.Oot,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  with 
colored.  The  surface  Is  broken,  hut  the  soil  fertile.  The  chief  products  are  maize, 
wheat,  oats,  cattle,  and  pork.  There  arc  extensive  forests  of  ash  oidE,  hickory,  tulip, 
and  maple.   Coal  is  found.   Co.  seat,  Livinsgton. 

O'vjsjt'i'uBE  (from  Fr.  ouverture,  opening),  a  musical  composition  for  a  full  instru- 
mental band,  introductory  to  an  opera,  oratorio,  cantata,  or  ballet.  It  originated  in  France, 
and  recdved  its  settled  form  at  the  hands  of  Lulll  Being  of  the  nature  of  a  prologue,  it 
ought  to  be  In  keeping  with  the  piece  which  it  ushers  in,  so  as  to  prepare  tlie  audience 
for  the  sort  of  emotions  which  the  author  wishes  to  excite.  Such  Is  to  a  great  extent 
the  character  of  the  beautiful  overtures  by  Mozart  to  Zwuierfiote  and  Don  Gunanni,  by 
Weber  to  Freiaehutz,  and  by  Mendelssohn  to  his  Midsummer  Nigkft  Dream,  wbich  are 
enriched  by  snatches  of  the  more  prominent  airs  in  these  operas.  In  the  end  of  last  cen- 
tury overtures  were  written  hy  Haydn,  Pleyel,  and  other  composers,  as  independent 
pieces  to  be  played  in  the  concert  room;  this  sort  of  overture  being,  in  fact,  the  early 
form  of  what  was  afterwards  developed  into  the  symphony  (q.v.).  The  overture,  as 
well  as  the  symphony,  is  designated  by  the  name  tinfonta  in  Italian. 

OVSB'WBft,  Adolf,  1822-53 ;  b.  Hambuig.  He  studied  geology  at  the  tiniversitiea 
of  Bonn  and  Berlin,  and  in  1850  joined  Barth  and  Richardson  in  ueir  explorations  of 
central  Africa.  He  reached  Lake  Tchad  with  a  boat  which  had  been  brought  overland 
from  Tripoli;  and  devoted  five  weeks  to  exploring  that  lake,  being  the  first  Furopean 
Who  had  ever  idled  upon  lis  waters.  He  then  tried  to  penetrate  the  Fellatah  Ungdom 
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of  Yakoba,  n.w.  of  the  Benoowe,  but  hU  health  was  shattered  and  he  returned  Co 
£uka,  near  which  place  he  died  Sept.  37, 18S3.  He  made  a  number  of  discoveries, 
among  which  was  the  fact  that  tlie  desert  of  Sahara  is  an  elevated  plateau,  and  tiot  a 
depr^ed  plain.  His  reports  appeared  in  Vol.  YIII.  and  IX.  of  MimaMeriehts  dtr  OtteU- 
uAoiftfiir  Erdkande;  and  Vol.  L  of  Petermann's  Zeiti>cJiriftf6r  AUgemdM  ErOkunde. 

OTEXTB'BEL^  provtuce  of  the  Netherlands,  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Fiicsland  and 
Drenthe;  e.  by  Hanover  and  Westphalia;  s.  and  a.w.  by  Gelderland;  and  w.  by  the 
Zuyder  Zee  It  has  an  area  of  1,30S  sq.m.;.  and  (1896)  a  pop.  of  81^806.  Thesoilis 
nndy,  with  clay  lands  by  the  Yssel,  rich  pastures  along  the  Zuyder  Zee  and  rivers,  ttacta 
of  peat-land  in  various  parts,  and  extensive  heaths  which  are  gradually  betuf  brought 
into  cultivation.  iSrom  south  to  north  the  province  is  intersected  by  an  unbroKen  clwn 
of  sand-hilia  The  chief  cities  are  Zwolle,  Deventer,  and  Elampea;  important  manufac- 
turing towns  of  less  note  Iwing  Almelo,  Avereest,  Dalfsen,  Haaksbergen,  Hardenbet^, 
Heliendom,  Lonueker,  Losser,  Raalte,  Staphorst,  Steenwykerswold,  Tubliergen,  Weer- 
selo,  Wierden.  ZwoUerlterwel,  etc.  The  principal  employments  are:  agriculture,  maou- 
foctures  of  varknu  kinds,  nstung,  making  peat,  shipping,  and  merchandise.  There  an 
very  many  cotton  mills  and  bleaching  ^taolidiments  in  the  district  of  Twenthe :  Yssd 
has  brick  and  tile  mannf  acbires ;  while  mats  and  besoms  are  made  by  the  people  of  the 
coast  There  is  extensive  cattle-raidng ;  and  potatoes,  buckwheat,  oats,  nilfiiy,  witeat, 
lye,  beans,  flax,  etc.,  are  grown  in  abundance. 

At  Zwolle.  Deventer,  Kampen,  Almelo,  and  Steenwyk,  t>eslde8  the  ground  produce, 
are  the  great  butter  manufactories.   In  Overyssel  thousands  of  acres  are  still  waste. 

Carpets  are  mannfactared  at  Deventer  and  Kampen,  leather  at  Blokzyl,  calicoes  and 
other  cotton  fabrics  at  ^mpen,  Almelo,  Datfeen,  Otnmen,  and  many  other  towns. 
There  are  extensive  brick-works  at  Ryssen,  Zwollerkerspel,  Markelo,  and  Dlepenveen. 
Shipbutldiag  is  carried  on  at  Zwartsluls,  Vollenhove,  Steenwykerswold,  Avereest,  etc. 
There  were  in  1875, 181,863  Protestants,  and  70,891  Soman  Catholics,  and  a  few  churches 
beloi^ing  to  smaller  Protestant  sects.  There  wete  at  the  same  time  4,018  Jews.  14 
communes  (including  Wolle,  the  chief  city)  numbered  in  1890  more  than  2500  inhabitants. 
Commerce  has  bemlncreased  the  opening  of  several  large  canals. 
,  The  prfncipal  riven  are  the  Yssel,  Into  which  the  Schlpbe^  runs,  and  the  Oreiys- 
adsche  vedit.  which  falls  into  the  Black  Water.  Other  important  water-ways  are  tna 
Dedems-Yaaitand  the  Willems-Vaart  canals.  There  are  more  than  100  m.  of  raflwayi 
In  the  [oovince.   The  island  of  Bchokland,  In  the  Zuyder  Zee,  betongs  to  OverysseL 

OVm  BeeMvsK-Oz. 

OyU>  (PuwLiOB  OvTDius  NasoX  the  descendant  of  an  old  equestrian  family,  was  b.  on 
Har.  30,  43  B.C.,  at  Bulmo,  in  the  country  of  the  Fiel^i,  He  was  educated  for  the  bar, 
and  under  his  masters,  Arellius  Fuscus  aod  Porclus  Latio,  he  became  highly  proficient 
in  the  art  of  declamatinn.  His  genius,  however,  was  essentially  that  of  the  poet,  and 
the  writing  of  verses  began  to  absorb  the  time  that  should  have  been  spent  in  the  study 
of  jurisprudence.  His  father,  having  but  a  scanty  patrimony  to  divide  tjetween  two 
sons,  discouraged  this  tendency  in  the  younger,  but  in  vain.  By  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother,  Ovid  Inherited  all  his  father^  property,  and  went,  for  tlie  completion  of  hia 
education,  to  Athens,  where  be  acquired  a  perfect  mastery  of  the  Oreck  langiuge.  He 
afterwards  made  a  tour  in  Aeia  and  Sicily  along  with  the  poet  Hacer.  It  is  uncertain 
whether,  on  his  return  to  Borne,  he  ever  practiced  as  advocate.  Although  by  birth 
entitled  to  aspire  to  the  dignity,  he  never  entered  the  senate;  his  weakness  of  IkmI^  and 
indolence  of  habit  prevented  him  from  ever  rising  hi^er  than  from  the  position  of 
triumvir  capitalis  to  Uiat  of  a  decemvir,  wlio  convened  and  presided  over  the  court  of  the 
centumviri  While  hia  public  life  was  unimportant,  his  private  was  that  of  a  gay  and 
licentious  man  of  letters.  The  restndnt  of  the  matrimonial  tie  was  always  distasteful  to 
him;  twice  married  in  early  life,  he  soon  divorced  each  of  his  wives;  while  he  carried  M 
an  intrigue  with  a  lady  whom  he  ce1ebratc»d  as  Corinna,  and  who  is  believed  to  have  been 
no  other  than  Julia,  the  accomplished  daughter  of  Augustus.  Before  his  thirtieth  year, 
be  married  a  third  time,  and  became  the  father  of  Perilla,  of  whom  he  was  tenderly  fond. 
Up  till  his  fiftieth  year,  he  resided  chiefly  at  Rome,  in  a  house  near  the  capitol,  and 
occasionally  visited  his  Pelignan  estate.  His  society  was  much  courted,  and  his  large 
circle  of  distinguished  friends  Included  Augustus  and  the  imperial  family.  By  an  edict 
of  the  emperor,  however,  he  was,  in  8  A.D.,  commanded  to  leave  Rome  for  Toml,  a  town 
near  the  delta  of  the  Danube,  and  on  the  veir  limit  of  the  em^ro.  The  sentence  did  not 
condemn  him  to  an  exnUum,  but  to  a  rel^atv>—OT,  in  other  words,  he  did  not  lose  his 
citizensliip,  nor  was  he  cut  off  from  all  hope  of  return.  The  cause  of  this  sudden  iMnisb- 
ment  has  long  divided  the  opinion  of  Bcholars,  since  the  one  mentioned  in  the  edict — ttie 
publication  of  his  Art  Amaioria — was  a  mere  pretext,  the  poem  having  t>een  in  circula- 
tion for  ten  years  before.  His  intrigue  with  JulLa,  or  with  Julia's  daughter,  and  the  cw- 
sequent  dlspIeasurB  of  Augustus  or  of  Livia,  have  been  addut^  with  various  degrees  of 
plaudUHfy,  aa  the  canae  a  a  sentence  to  which  Ovid  himself  only  mysteriously  refers. 
The  mlaeiT  of  hts  hfe  on  the  Inhospitable  and  bartianns  shore  of  the  Euxine  is  com- 
memomted  Iqr  the  poems  in  the  compodtlon  of  whl«di  he  found  his  solaca   He  beoame 
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a  favorite  with  the  Tomltn,  wboae  languAge  he  learned,  and  before  whom  he  publicly 
recited  tome  poems  in  honor  of  AuguBtuB.  But  his  devotion  to  the  emperor,  and  thie 
entreaties  addrBawd  to  the  impraiilcourt  by  hmuelf  and  his  friends,  faded  to  shorten 
the  term,  ct  to  change  the  scene  of  his  banishment;  so  he  died,  on  honored  dtizen  of 
Tomi,  18  A.D.,  in  his  riztieth  year.  His  works  which  hare  come  down  to  us,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  appeared  in  the  following  order:  1,  Amorum  Libri  III.,  a  revised  and 
abridged  edition  of  an  early  series.  3.  TweDty-one  Eputoia  fferoidum.  8.  The  An 
Amatoria.  4.  Jiemedia  Anuma.  6.  JTwe,  the  remonstrance  of  a  nut-tree  afaiost  the  ill- 
treatment  it  receives  from  the  wayfarer,  and  even  from  its  owner.  6.  limamorphoseon 
JJbri  XV.  This  is  deservedly  Ovid's  best-known  work.  It  seems  to  have  been  written 
between  the  poet's  fortieUi  and  fiftieth  years,  and  consists  of  all  the  transfoi'mations 
recorded  In  l^nd  from  the  creation  down  to  the  time  of  Julius  Ceesar,  whose  change  into 
a  star  forms  the  last  of  the  series.  7.  liutorum  Libri  Xll.,  the  first  six  of  whldi  are  all 
that  remain.  The  poem  is  a  Roman  calendar  versified,  and  describes  the  approprinte 
festivals  and  mytbic  legends  from  materials  supplied  by  the  old  annalists.  8.  Tn^um 
IaM  v.,  written  in  elegiac  meter,  during  the  first  four  years  of  the  poet's  banishment. 
They  are  mainly  descriptive  of  his  miserable  fate,  and  are  full  of  appeals  to  the  clemenf^ 
of  Augustus.  9.  Eputolarvm  JPimto  lAbri  IV.,  nlso  written  in  elegiac  meter,  and 
similar  in  substance  to  the  Tfittia.  10.  Ibi$,  a  short  satire  against  some  traducer  of  the 
poet's.  11.  CormUtUo  ad  LMam  AugvOam,  held  spurious  by  some  critics.  13.  JfoM- 
camina  Faetei  and  ffakmiteon,  daUously  genuine  and  of  which  we  possess  but  f  raraients. 
Several  oi  his  norka  are  entirely  lost,  uie  one  best  known  to  anuquity  being  Medea,  a 
tragedy. 

The  poetical  genius  of  Ovid  has  always  been  admired,  A  masterly  facility  of  com- 
position, a  fancy  vigorous  and  rarely  at  fault,  a  fine  eve  for  color,  and  a  versification 
very  musical  in  its  now,  are  the  merits  which  have  made  bim  a  favorite  of  poets  from 
Milton  downwards,  in  ^ite  of  his  occasional  elovenllness  and  falsity  of  thought.  -The 
best  editions  of  Oiid's  entire  works  are  Barmann's  (Amsterdam,  1TO7),  and  the  later 
one  ot  Herkel ;  while  excellent  commentaries  on  one  or  other  of  his  poems  have  been 
published  by  Haupt,  Ramsay,  and  Paley.  A  good  translation  of  his  ifetamorphotet  is 
that  edited  by  Oarth,  with  tbe  assistance  of  Dryden,  Addison,  Congreve,  and  others; 
while  special  passages  of  the  same  poem  have  been  admirably  rendered  by  Mr.  D'Arcy 
Thompson. 

OYIE'DO,  a  pleasant  and  healthy  city  of  Spidn,  capital  of  the  modem  province  of  the 
same  name  (the  andent  Astnrias,  q.v.),  stands  on  a  |ualn  between  the  rivers  T?alon  and 
Nora,  61  m.  Q.n.w.  of  Leon,  and  72  m.  n.  by  w.  of  Leon,  on  the  bay  of  Biscay.  In  the 
center  of  the  city  is  a  handsome  square,  from  which  four  principal  streets  terminating  in 
alamedss  or  promenades,  branch  off  toward  the  n.,  s.,  e.,  and  w.,  respectively.  These 
main  streMs  are  connected  by  others,  and  all  are  clean  and  well-paved.  Pure  water 
Is  abimdantiy  snppUed  means  of  a  long  aqnednct,  and  Is  d^vered  In  the  city 
by  eleven  public  fountains.  Tbe  catbedral,  a  beautiful  cruciform  speiUmen  of  Gothic, 
the  ornamentation  of  which  is  as  rich  as  it  is  elegant,  contains  (in  the  chapel  of  the 
Yirgin)  the  remains  of  many  of  the  early  kings  and  princes  of  Asturias,  and  has  a  fine 
old  library.  Some  curious,  but  eminentlv  queBtionable  relics.  »re  to  be  found  in  the 
church  of  Ban  Migud,  which  is  the  secoua  oldest  Christian  building  after  the  Moorish 
invasion.  In  the  immediate  vicloity  of  the  city  there  are  other  churches  in  the  early 
^on  style,  which  are  among  the  oldest  churches  In  the  peninsula.  The  convent  of  San 
Vincente,  founded  in  1281,  has  been  secularized,  and  is  now  occupied  by  government 
offices,  etc.   Linens,  woolens,  hats,  and  fire-arms  are  manufactured.   Pop.  ^718. 

Oviedo  was  known  during  the  middle  ages  as  Oivilaa  EpAcoporvm.  because  many  of 
the  Spanish  prelates  who  had  been  disposseBsed  of  iheir  sees  bv  the  Moors,  look  refuge 
here.  This  city,  which  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  was  twice  plundered  of  its  ccclesiaslical 
and  other  treasures  dtufng  the  war  of  indcpendunce;  first  byr  Boult,  and  subsequentiy  by 
Bonnet. 

OTHDO  T  TAUIXI,  Gokzazxi  Febnakdez  dr,  a  Spanish  chronicler,  b.  at  Madrid  in 
1478,  was  sent  by  Ferdinand  to  St.  Domingo,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  1614,  as  Intendant 
and  inspector-general  of  the  trade  of  tbe  new  world.  Daring  his  long  residence  In  St. 
Domingo,  he  epent  his  leisure  In  acquiring  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  West  Indies; 
and  after  his  return  to  Spain  published  at  Toledo,  In  1526,  a  Sttmmario  de  la  Eisloria 
General  y  Natural  de  Uu  Indiat  Oeeidentaie*,  which  he  dedicated  to  Charles  V.  He  after- 
wards nude  some  additions  to  the  work,  which  was  republished  at  Seville  in  1535.  In  21 
vols.,  under  the  title  of  La  Bistona  Qmerai  y  Natural  de  lot  Indiat  Oceideniale*.  He 
left  other  20  books  in  manuscript.  A  complete  edition  is  now  being  prepared  at  Madrid. 
Oviedo  died  at  VaUadolld  In  1657.  Besides  his  History  cf  the  West  Indies,  he  wrote  Las 
QuingiumnaM,  a  valuable,  goesipinK,  and  anecdotical  account  of  all  the  principal  person- 
ages of  ^Min  in  his  time,  which  stiU  remains  In  MS.  in  the  royal  library  at  ludrid;  and 
chronicles  of  Ferdinand,  Isabella,  and  Charles  V.  A  life  of  cardinal  Xhnenee  is  also 
attributed  to  him. 

OTIFAJUnni^  a  term  api^ied  to  animals  in  which  reproduction  takes  place  by  eggs 
drta).  Except  the  mammaJiai.  all  animals  are  either  oviparous  or  ovoviviparous(q.Tr}; 
Che  laUn*  mode— which  Is  not  essentially  different  fhrni  the  f  onner^bdng  comparanTOj 
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rare.  Even  those  invertebrate  animals  vhich  multiply  by  gemination  and  dhrisloa  have 
aleo  a  true  reproduction  by  om.   See  Ego  and  Refboduotion. 

O'TOLO,  a  convex  moulding  much  used  in  claasic  architecture.  See  MouLDiNflS.  In 
Roman  ardiitecture,  the  ovolo  is  an  exact  quarter  of  a  drcte;  in  Gteek  architecture,  the 
curve  ia  sharper  at  Uie  top  and  quirked.   It  is  sometimes  used  in  dNxmttef  Qotbic. 

OVOVlVif'ABOTO,  a  term  applied  to  animals  of  which  the  egg  is  hatched  within  the 

body  of  the  mother,  so  that  the  young  is  excluded  alive,  although  the  fetus  has  been 
inclosed  in  an  egg  almost  to  the  time  of  parturition.  It  is  probame  that  the  egg  is  often 
broken  in  parturition  itself.  Some  fishes  are  ovoviviparous,  and  some  reptiles;  also  the 
momtremata.  The  common  lizard  and  the  viviparous  lizard,  both  natives  of  Britain, 
are  illustrations  of  the  near  resemblance  which  may  subsist  between  oviparous  and 
ovoviviparous  animals.   The  distinction  is  much  less  important  than  might  be  suppi^ed. 

O'TTTLE  ^Lat.  a  little  egg),  in  botany,  the  rudimentary  seed.  The  gennen  (q.v.)or 
ovary  sometmies  contains  only  one  ovule,  sometimes  a  small  d^ite  number,  sometimes 
a  large  irtdefinUe  number.  Ovules  are  to  be  regarded  as  metamoiphosed  buds.  "  The 
single  ovule  contained  in  the  ovaries  of  compositfe  and  grasses  may  be  called  a  terminal 
bud,  surrounded  by  a  wliorl  of  adliering  leaves  or  carpeu,  in  the  axil  of  one  of  whidi  it 
is  produced." — Balfour,  Manual  of  Botany.  The  ovule  is  not  always  contained  in  an 
ovary.  In  ^i^nogeas  (q.v.)  it  is  wanting,  and  the  ovule  is  naked;  but  the  plants  pos- 
sessing this  characterarc  comparatively  few.  The  ovule  is  attached  to  thepiaeenia{i\.v.), 
and  by  it  to  the  carpel  (q.v.),  from  which  it  is  developed.  The  attachment  to  the 
placenta  is  either  immediate,  when  the  ovule  is  said  to  be  aeatUe^  or  by  means  of  an 
umtnHcal  cord  {fanieuluti,  which  sometimes  elongates  very  much  after  fecundation. 
The  ovule  Is,  in  general,  essentially  formed  of  a  cellular  nudeut  Inclosed  by  two  mem- 
branes,  the  outer  of  which  is  called  the  primine,  and  tlie  inner  the  seeundine.  At  one 
end  of  the  nucleus  tliere  is  an  opening  of  both  membranes— the /onxm«n — through  which 
the  access  of  the  pollen  in  fecundation  (q.v.)  takes  place.  The  chalasa  (q.v.)  unites  the 
nucleus  and  these  membranes  at  the  base.  When  the  ovule  is  so  developed  that  the 
chalaza  is  at  the  base,  and  the  foramen  at  the  apex,  it  is  said  to  be  ortAotropal{QT.  orth&a, 
straight,  tropos,  a  mode).  When  the  ovule  is  bent,  so  that  the  foramen  is  brought  near 
to  the  base,  it  is  called  camp^otropal  (Or,  kamj^lo*,  curved).  When  by  increasing  on 
one  side  more  rapidly  than  on  the  other,  the  ovme  has  its  foramen  close  to  the  base,  the 
ctialaza  being  carried  round  to  the  opposite  extremity,  the  ovule  is  anatropal  (Gr.  ana- 
trepo,  to  turn  upside  down).  Anatropal  ovules  are  very  common.  When  the  ovule  is 
attached  to  the  placenta,  so  that  the  foramen  and  chalaza  are  at  opposite  ends,  the  base 
being  in  the  middle,  it  is  called  amphitropal  (Gr.  ampki,  around). — -When  the  ovule  arises 
from  the  base  of  the  germen,  it  is  said  to  be  erect;  when  it  hangs  from  the  apex  of  the 
cavity  of  the  germen,  it  is  penduloua;  wlien  it  arises  from  the  side  of  the  germen  above 
the  base,  it  is  aaeendittif;  when  it  hangs  from  the  side  of  the  germen  below  tlie  apex,  it  ia 
$u»pended.  When  two  or  more  ovules  are  found,  not  only  in  the  same  ovary,  but  in  the 
same  cell,  they  generally  exhibit  different  modes  of  attachment.  Bee  (^laza,  Embbto, 
FBCtrnDAnoN,  Obbhbn,  Placenta,  Seed. 

OWABL  a  province  in  central  Japan,  bordering  on  a  bav  of  the  same  name,  into 
which  the  ICiso  river,  noted  for  its  lumber  booms,  empties.  The  chief  city  is  Nagoya. 
Owari  contains  the  oldest  potteries  iu  Japan,  and  the  famous  Owari  blue  and  painted 
ware  is  exported  in  large  quantities.  The  "seto"  ware  or  common  blue-and-wldto 
crockery  of  Japan  was  Arst  made  at  Seto  village  in  Owari  in  1237,  by  Eato  Shirozaye- 
mon,  who  learned  the  art  in  China.  Owari-ware  in  its  decoration  follows  closelv  that  of 
•  Kioto  faience.  Owari  is  the  seat  of  much  literary  activity,  and  was  long  noted  for  its 
collections  of  books  on  natural  history. 

0WA8C0  LAZE,  in  s.e.  central  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.,  11  in.  long,  and  from  (m.  to  l^m. 
In  width  ;  758  ft.  above  the  sea  level.  It  lies  in  the  midst  nf  picturesque  scenery  and  the 
neighborhood  is  a  favorite  summer  resort.  Its  waters  are  discharged  by  an  outlet  leading 
into  Seneca  river. 

OWEOO,  village  and  eo.  seat  of  Ti<^  co.,  N.  T.;  at  the  Junction  of  the  Susque- 
hanna river  ana  Owego  creek,  and  on  the  Xew  York,  Lake  Erie,  and  Western,  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western,  and  the  Iichigh  Valley  railroads;  22  miles  w.  of 
Binghamton.  It  contains  the  Cobum  public  library,  an  academy,  co.  coart-bonse, 
electric  light  plant,  several  national  hanks,  waterworks  on  the  gravity  and  pump 
{^Btem,  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  and  manufactories  of  wagons,  hamess,-hutter, 
flour,  woolen  goods,  and  machinery.  The  village  has  a  large  lumber  and  agricultural 
trade.  It  has  become  a  popular  summer  resort,  and  amons  its  attractions  are  the  homes 
'  of  the  late  Nathaniel  P.  WUUs  and  of  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  Oen.  L  S. 
Catlln,  and  the  Bockefeller  brothers.  Pop.  'M,  town,  9006;  vllh^  not  separately 
reported, 

OWES,  a  CO.  in  w.  central  Indiana;  drained  by  White  river,  Hill  creek,  and  Eel 
river,  and  interseOed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Co.'s  railroad;  890  sq.  m.;  pop.  *00,  15,040, 
chiefly  of  Ameriam  buth.   The  surface  is  rolling,  and  Uiere  are  extfmslve  forests 
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Isdtui  corn,  «he»t,  oats,  pork,  and  m&ple  sugar  are  the  chief  products.  Block  coal,  a 
variety  of  bituminous  coal,  abounds.   Co.  seat.  Spencer. 

OWJU,  a  CO.  in  n.w,  Kentucky,  drained  by  the  Kentucky  river,  which  forms  the  n. 
boundary,  and  by  Eaffle  creek ;  812  eq.m.;  pop.  '90, 17,676,  chiefly  of  American  birth, 
1501  colored.  The  soil  is  rich  and  produces  tobacco,  Indian  cora,  wheat,  and  oats.  Ox 
tobacco  nearly  1,000,000  lbs.  are  raised  annually.   Co.  seat,  Owenton. 

OWJfH,  Datid.Dale.  1807-60 ;  b.  iu  Scotland,  and  the  second  son  of  Robert  Owen ; 
educated  at  North  Lanark  and  in  Switzerland.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1823,  took 
a  degree  from  the  Obio  medical  college  and  for  some  years  studied  his  profession  and 
scientific  branches  in  £urope.  In  1633  be  returned  to  ihe  United  States,  and  was  soon 
appointed  state  geol«^;i8t  of  Indiana.  Under  the  direction  of  the  le^slature  he  made  a 
geological  survey  of  the  state,  and  in  1889  was  employed  by  the  U.  S.  government  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  mineral  lands  of  Iowa,  and  in  1848  made  ^milar  surveys  in  Min- 
nesota and  adjoining  territories.  The  results  of  bis  work  were  published  by  order  of 
congress  at  an  expense  of  $40,000  in  an  elegant  quarto  volume  with  many  illustrations. 
He  was  employed  in  surveys  of  the  same  nature  m  Kentucky,  1853-57,  and  in  1867  was 
appcanted  state  geologist  of  Arkansas.  Reports  of  the  results  of  his  work  in  both  states 
were  printed. 

OWEH,  Dr.  John,  an  eminent  nonconformist  divine,  descended  from  an  ancient 
Welsh  family,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Owen,  vicar  of  Stadham,  in  Oxfordshire, 
and  was  bom  at  the  vicarai;^  in  1616.  In  his  13th  year  he  was  entered  of  Queens'  col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  worked  with  amazing  diligence;  for  years  taking  no  more  than 
fonr  hours  sleep  a  ni^t  In  1685  he  "commenced"  H.A.  At  this  period  (if  his  own 
statement  does  not  exaggerate)  his  great  ambition  was  to  acquire  celebrity  cither  in 
church  or  state,  tae-dldn't  particularly  care  whicli;  and  be  affirms  the  irrellgiousness  and 
worldliaesa  of  his  motives  with  entire  frankness.  Yet  he  appears,  for  alfthat,  to  have 
been  agitated,  even  during  his  student-life,  by  the  quasiionea  vexaUB of  ecclesiaatictil  poli- 
tics, and  made  himself  soconspicuous  byhisaoii-Laudianism  tliat  he  was  forced  to  leave 
Oxford.  In  ^t,  bis  PuritaniBm  had  become  so  decided  that  most  of  bis  former  friends 
had  abandoned  his  society.  The  next  five  or  six  years  of  his  life  were  spent,  speaking 
generally,  in  a  state  of  anxious  and  melancholy  introspection.  When  tbe  civil  war  Anally 
broke  out,  Owen  was  living  as  chaplain  with  lord  Lovelace  of  Hurley,  in  Berkshire. 
His  lordship  was  a  royalist,  and  went  to  join  the  king's  army,  whither  Owen,  who  had 
warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  parliament,  could  not  accompany  him.  About  the 
same  time  his  uncle,  a  gentleman  of  property  in  Wales,  who,  having  no  children  of  his 
own,  meant  to  Imve  made  Owen  his  heir,  indignant  at  tho  zealous  Puritanism  of  bis 
nephew,  settled  his  estate  upon  another,  and  died  without  leaving  him  a  farthing.  The 
almost  friendless  scholw  now  removed  to  London,  where  a  casual  sermon,  preached  by  a 
stranger  In  Ctelsmy's  clnirch,bad  the  effect  of  imparting  to  bis  soul  the  peace  he  so 
ardently  dedred.  In  1643  he  published  his  Difplay  of  Armimanigm,  a  woric  mat  proved 
very  acceptable  to  the  Puritan  party,  and  drew  upon  him  the  favorable  regards  of  ttio 
house  of  commons.  Soon  after,  the  "  committee  for  piii^ng  the  church  of  scandalous 
ministers"  presented  him  with  the  living  of  Fordliam,  in  Essex.  His  ministrations  were 
exceedinglypopular,  people  coming  from  great  distances  to  hear  him  preach.  While 
tedding  at  Fordham  he  married  a  lady  named  Rooke,  by  whom  be  bad  several  children. 
Not  long  after  he  removed  to  Coggeshall,  where  his  views  of  church  government  under- 
went a  modification.  Up  to  this  point  he  had  been  a  Presbyterian,  but  be  now  became 
a  moderate  Independent  or  Congrcgatinnalist.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  the 
Presbyterian  ministers — intolerant,  dogmatical,  and  acrimonious  to  .1  d^ree  that  is 
scarcely  credible — fell  upon  him  at  once  for  his  apostacy,  but  failed  to  perturb  bis  solaer 
temper.  At  Coggeshall  he  wrote  his  Salua  Electorum,  Sanguis  Jesu  ("The  Blood  of 
Jesus,  the  Salvation  of  the  Elect"),  a  work  the  result  of  seven  years  study,  and  of  which 
he  himself  said  that  "he  did  not  believe  be  should  live  to  see  a  solid  answer  given  to  it" 
His  fame  still  increasing,  he  was  sent  for  in  1646  to  preach  before  the  parluiment.  To 
his  discourse,  entitled  AVmon<ifFre6  Mercy,  be  added  an  appendix,  in  which  he  pleads 
for  liberty  of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion.  He  was  amin  chosen  to  preach  before 
the  house  of  commons  the  day  after  the  execution  of  king  Charles  I.  (Jan.  81, 1649),  but 
discreetly  avoided  a  vindication  of  the  act.  About  Qiis  time  Cromwell  made  his 
acquaintance,  and  thought  so  highly  both  of  his  preaching  and  character  tliat  he  insisted 
on  Owen  accompanying  him  to  Ireland,  where  the  latter  remained  about  half  a  year.  In 
16S0  he  went  with  Cromwell  to  Scotland,  and  resided  in  Edinbui^  for  several  months- 
in  16S1  the  bouse  of  commons  appointed  him  dean  of  Christ  cnurch,  Oxford;  and  in 
1653,  when  only  in  bis  86th  year,  he  was  admitted  vice-chancellor  of  the  university. 
The  manner  in  which  be  discharged  Ms  .duties  reflects  tlie  highest  credit  on  the  impar- 
tiality of  his  disposition.  Though  himself  an  Independent,  and  owing  his  honors 
directly  to  the  Independent  party,  Owen  never  showed  himself  a  partisan.  Most  of  the 
vacant  iivings  in  his  patronage  were  bestowed  on  Presbyterians;  and  Episcopalians 
were  allowed  to  celebrate  divine  worship  in  their  own  way,  nor  could  the  vice-cbancellor 
ever  be  induced  to  offer  them  the  slightest  molestation.  While  at  Oxford,  the  "  Atlas  of 
Independenf^,**  as  Wood  nmndlloquently  dubs  Owen,  wrote  hto  DiaOiba  de  DMnaJvt- 
Mfe,  Ida  Jkitlnw  ttftheSaiiU^  Anmenmee,  lUsKndwfo  Aon^eftiw-againBt  Blddle(q.v.) 
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and  the  Boeinians— and  his  MorUJIeation  of  Sin  in  Bdteten.  He  was  one  of  the  well- 
koown  "  tiyen"  appoloted  to  "  purge"  the  church  ot  "  scandalous"  ^e.,  royalist)  "  min- 
isters," and  in  thtecapacltjr  dgnalized  himself  117  hi»  friendly  offices  on  behalf  M  menM 
learaing  and  merit,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  the  celebrated  Dr.  Edwazd  Fococke, 
professor  of  Arabic.  A  coldness  now  appears  tohavesprung  up  between  himandCrom 
well.  Owen  is  s^  to  have  been  oppooed  to  what  many  people  call  the  "ambitioas" 
designs  of  the  protector,  and  in  1657  he  was  succeeded  as  Tice-cbancellor  of  the  uniTer- 
sity  l)y  Dr.  ConaDt.  The  year  after  Cromwell's  death  he  was  elected  trom  his  deanery, 
and  retired  to  Stadham,  in  Oxfordshire,  where  he  had  purchased  an  estate,  and  where  he 
formed  a  congregation,  to  which  be  ministered  until  his  removal  to  London  shortly  after 
the  restoration.  The  writings  belonffing  to  this  period  of  retirement,  If  we  may  so  call 
it,  we,  Onmvman  mth  Qod;  On  tM  iHtint  Onginal,  AutAitritif,  B^-Evidenem(f  Light 
and  Atwr  «f  tAe  Seriptura;  Theotogoumena,  or  J)e  Naiura,  Ortu,  Progrettu,  et  Btudio 
vertB  TheotofftcB ;  and  an  uncritical  irreflective,  and  unscholarly  diatribe  against  Walton's 
J\>lygloU,  In  which  the  different  readiugs  of  Scripture  were  learnedly  set  forth.  In  1063 
he  publiNied  Animadtermont  to  Fiat  Lux,  a  treatise  written  by  a  Franciscan  friar  in  the 
interest  of  Itoman  Catholicism.  It  was  followed  by  works  on  Indtcdiing  Sin,  on  the 
IDOth  Psalm,  and  on  "The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  last  of  which  began  to  appear 
in  166^  and  is  usually  reckoned  Owen's  Magnum  Opu*.  In  1069  he  published  irutM 
and  Iniweenee  Vindieated,  a  reply  to  Samuel  (afterwards  bishop)  Inker's  JXacomw  on 
Seeleaia^ieal  Ftfliey,  and  In  1678  became  pastor  of  a  large  congregation  in  Leadenhall 
street  His  last  publications  of  importance  were  a  Diteourae  Concerning  tite  Holy  Spirit 
(1674);  DoctriM  ef  Jutiijieatitm  by  luUh  (1677),  a  treatise  still  much  admired  by  many: 
and  Chrietologia,  or  Qloriout  Mystery  of  the  pKwn  of  Chrirt. 

Owen  in  bis  later  years  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  many  of  the  roost  influen- 
tial personages  in  the  land,  such  as  the  earl  of  Orreir,  the  earl  of  Angleses,  lord  "Wil- 
lougnby,  lord  Berkley,  sir  John  Trevor.  When  drinking  the  waters  at  Tunbridge,  even 
the  duke  of  York  ana  Charles  II.  paid  him  pariicular  attention,  and  had  long  conversa- 
Uons  with  him  on  the  subject  of  nonconformity.  Owen  died  at  Ealing,  Aug.  24, 1688, 
and  was  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  no  less  than  siztv  noble- 
tnen.  Owen  was  the  most  voluminous,  but  by  no  means  tlie  most  powerful  writer 
among  the  Puritan  divines.  His  prolix  and  passionless  disquisitionB,  his  dull,  tedious, 
and  exhausting  argumentations,  hia  lack  of  subtile  spiritual  pterception,  his  ponderous 
and  lumbering  style,  make  hia  writings  the  reverse  of  intmsting;  and  one  can  almost 
pardon  the  Irreverent  criUdsm  of  Bowri  Hall,  who  is  said  to  have  pronounced  them  "  a 
continent  of  mud."  Yet  Owen  deserves  respect  for  his  learning  and  moderation.  Thb 
best  edition  of  his  works  was  published  at  Edinburgh  (1806,  et  weg.). 

OWSV,  JoHH  Jaboh,  D.D.,  LUD.;  1808-69;  b.  Conn.  In  his  youth  amid  unfavora- 
ble circumstances  lie  devoted  himself  with  great  earnestness  to  study  with  the  sp^lal  design 
to  acquire  the  ancient  languages.  Without  aid,  he  overcame  the  greatest  difficulties  by 
indomitable  perseverance.  After  a  course  of  study  with  the  Rev,  Dr.  Tide  of  Kings- 
borongb,  N.  Y.,  he  entered  Middlebury  college  (Vt.),  graduating  in  1820,  and  at  the 
Andover  theological  seminary  in  1831.  The  same  year  he  was  ordaJned  a  minister  of  the 
Fresbyterian  church.  Though  not  a  settled  pastor,  he  preached  often  in  the  churches 
of  New  York.  Under  his  InstmcUon,  private  and  public,  many  young  men  were  fitted 
for.the  ministry  of  different  denominations.  Jn  1836  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
Cornelius  institute  fn  New  York.  While  there  he  edited  Xenophon's  Anabamt  with 
English  notes,  the  first  Oreek  text-book  thus  prepared  in  the  United  States.  This  was 
followed  by  a  Oreek  Readsr,  Xenophon's  Oyropcedia,  the  Odyssey  and  Iliad  of  Homer,  and 
Thueydides.  These  books  were  well  received.  He  then  published  the  AdM  of  the  Apcdlm 
with  a  lexicon,  and  finally  A  Commentary,  Oritieal^  Ex^potitory  and  PraeHeaU  tkt  QoipeU  tif 
Mattkete,  Mark,  and  the  Acts,  8  vols. ,  as  excellent  a  work  for  poi)u]ar  use  as  this  country 
has  produced.  In  1846  Dr.  Owen  became  professor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages 
and  literature  in  the  New  York  Free  Academy,  of  which  in  1858  be  became  vice-princi^. 
In  1866,  when  the  name  of  the  institution  was  changed  to  that  of  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  he  became  vice-president.  Dr.  Owen's  eminence  as  a  scholar  was  recognized 
by  the  learned  men  of  England,  Scotland,  and  America.  He  was  an  earnest  preacher, 
a  fMthful  instructor;  and  a  geniid  friend. 

OWBH,  Sir  SiCHABD,  was  b.  at  Lancaster,  July  20,  1804.  Having  received  his  ele- 
mentary education  at  the  grammar-school  of  that  town,  he  became,  at  the  age  of  20,  a 
student  in  the  Edinburgh  imiverslty.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  third  Monro,  Alison, 
Jameson,  and  Hope  In  the  university,  and  of  Barclay  in  the  outdoor  school,  his  natural 
talents  early  developed  themselves.  He  was  an  active  student,  and,  with  others  of  kin- 
dred spirit, 'formed  the  Hunterlan  society,  of  which  he  was  chosen  president  In  1826. 
In  1826  he  removed  to  London,  joining  the  medical  school  of  St.  Bartholomew's  hos- 

ftltal;  and  to  the  medical  society  of  this  institution  he  comrnxmicated  his  earliest  pub- 
Ished  paper:  "  An  Account  of  the  Dissection  of  the  Parts  concerned  in  the  Aneurism, 
for  the  Cure  of  which  Dr.  Stevens  tied  the  Internal  Iliac  Artery,"  which  appeared  In 
the  Mtdieo-Ckirargieal  Trcinsaetvms  for  1830.  It  was  doubted  whether  so  deep-seated  an 
artery  could  ham  been  reached,  but  he  showed  that  the  ligature  had  been  applied  to  the 
Internal  lUac,  and  the  aneurism  had  bt  this  way  been  oblitenUed. 
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It  had  been  his  IntentloD  to  enter  the  h&tv  ;  but  when  he  flidsbed  his  education,  be 
accepted  an  appointmeDtasauIstantto  Mr,  CHft,  the  curator  of  the  museum  of  the  Royal 
Collese  of  Surgeons,  and  helped  him  in  the  preparation  of  his  catalofrues  of  "  Pathology 
ioal  ^>ecimen8^'  (1880),  "  Uonstera  and  Halformatioos  "  (1881),  but  chiefly  of  the  "  8pe^ 
mens  of  Natural  History  in  Spirits  "  (1880).  He  had,  about  this  time,  the  fortune  to 
obtun  a  specimen  of  aautHusptnapUiut,  an  animal  almost  unknown,  and  of  great  impor- 
taaee  not  only  in  itself,  but  also  and  chiefly  because  of  its  numerous  fossil  allies.  The 
Tcsalts  of  his  careftil  dissection  of  this  specimen  were  published  id  an  elaborate  mem- 
<dr,  which  at  once  S&Te  him  a  high  position  amongst  naturalists,  for  the  advanced  views 
on  Mructure  and  affinities  it  contained. 

The  continued  eznmluation  of  Hunter's  extensive  collections  in  the  College  of  Sur- 
.geons'  museum  was  his  great  work.  This  resulted  in  the  enlargement  and  arrangement 
of  the  collections,  and  In  the  publication  of  his  Deseriptive  and  lUiuArakd  Cataiogw  cf 
Ikt  Phytieiogieal  8erie»  «f  (kmparaUve  Anatomg,  vrhich  was  Issu^  In  sections  during 
1838-40 ;  of  his  BihonMogieeu  OaUUogw,  of  which  the  Hammala  and  Birds  were  pub* 
UAed  In  1845,  and  the  Beptiles  and  Fishes  in  1854  ;  and  of  his  Cataloffw  of  Jteemt  Oate- 
doj/if  (IBM),  fin  which  he  describes  5906  specimens.  The  collections,  which  in  1838 
were  contained  in  one  small  badly-lighted  room.  In  1856,  when  Owen's  connection  with 
them  terminated,  filled  10  times  the  original  space— tliree  large  gallerfes  having  been 
specially  erected  to  contain  them. 

Owen's  position  as  curator  of  the  Hunterian  museum,  to  which  be  succeeded  on  the 
deatii  of  Clift,  awakened  in  him  a  special  interest  in  its  famous  founder.  In  18S7,  he 
published  a  new  edition  of  Hunter's  Animal  EeoTiomy,  adding  to  it  all  the  known  puh- 
fished  papers  of  its  author;  and  giving  in  the  preface,  for  the  first  time,  a  dracriptlve 
narrative  of  Hunter's  real  discoveries.  He  afterward  edited  two  volumes  of  £k»Mfs  and 
Obtcmtioru  on  Naturai  Htitory,  Anatomy,  etc.,  by  John  Hunter  (1881).  whicli  had  been 
saved  from.Home's  uDprincipled  and  barbarous  destruction  of  Hunter's  manuscripts,  by 
having  been  transcribed  by  Clift,  who  was  the  last  articled  apprentice  of  Hunter.  In  the 
preface  to  these  volumes,  Owen  showed  the  advanced  views  which  Hunter  entertained 

seology  and  paleontology. 

The  first  appointment  of  Owen  as  public  lecturer  was  to  the  chair  of  comparative 
anatomy  in  Sk  Barth<^nie^'s  hospital  in  1884.  Two  years  afterwards,  he  eucceeded 
dr  Charles  Bell  as  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology  m  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
was  in  the  same  year  appointed  by  the  college  as  first  "  Hunterian  professor."  For  90 
years  he  continued  to  illustrate  the  recent  and  fossil  treasures  of  the  museum,  until,  in 
1866,  he  was  appointpd  superintendent  of  the  natural  history  department  of  the  British 
museum,  when  bis  connection  with  the  College  of  Surgeons  ceased. 

We  liAve  not  space  to  record  even  the  principal  of  Owen's  numerous  published  papers. 
Hiseariiest  communications  to  the  royal  society  were  papers  on  the  generation  of  the 
ornithoriiynclius  and  of  the  kangaroo.  In  numerous  memoirs  between  1^  and  18tt^ 
he  expounded  the  structure  and  afHnitics  of  tlie  higher  quadrumana;  and  in  these  and 
other  papers,  he  proposed  the  use  of  the  brain-structure,  as  so  important  element  in  classi- 
fication. It  has  been  objected,  that  the  particular  parts  to  which  he  referred  in  charac- 
terizing his  highest  class,  arc  found  in  the  lower  classes-,  but  the  objectors  forget  that  he 
does  not  use  the  existence  of  the  parts  as  his  characters,  but  only  their  remarkable  deveU 

rent.   A  similar  objection  mar  be  urged  against  eveiy  system  of  classification,  foe  no 
ded  line  can  be  drawn  anmna  any  group,  the  whole  animal  world  being  united  by  a 
graduation  of  structure. 

His  exposition  of  the  recent  and  fossil  birds  of  New  Zealand  is  well  known.   He  first 

Ctbiished  two  elaborate  papers  on  the  anatomy  of  tlie  apteryx.  and  then  followed  at 
tervals  7  or  8  monographs  on  the  gigantic  struthious  birds  which  once  existed  in  these 
distant  islands.  His  descriptions  and  restorations  of  extinct  animals  are  peihaps  the  most 
imDoitant  of  alt  his  labors.  He  has  published  a  monograph  of  the  British  fossil  mammalia 
and  birds,  and  6  parts  of  an  elaborate  systematic  history  of  British  fossil  reptiles.  In 
describing  the  fragmentary  fossil  relics  brought  home  by  Darwin  from  South  America, 
he  established  many  remarkable  forms  from  veiy  scanty  materials,  and  showed  that  there 
existed  in  America,  during  the  Teriiary  period,  a  mammalian  fauna,  the  individuals  of 
which  were,  for  themost  part,  of  gigantic  size,  yet  similar  in  type  to  the  existing  animals 
of  that  continent.  Subsequently,  lie  clearly  expounded  the  various  genera  of  huge  slotbs 
from  the  same  region,  whose  remains  were  previously  confounded  or  misunderstood.  A 
series  of  foerils  from  Australia  revealed  to  liim  a  remarkable  group  of  gigantic  marsu* 
piais,  Teaembliog  in  type  the  present  tenants  of  that  island-continent  He  was  the  first  to 
expound  the  structure  and  amnities  of  the  singular  long-tailed  bird  from  Solenhofen. 
See  his  well-known  Paleontotogg  (1861).  Amongst  his  more  recent  works  in  this  field  are 
7^  FotaS  BeptiUaef  South  Africa  nf^;  On  ths  FbtaS  Mianmalt  of  Auttmlia,  and  on  the 
BrtiTUi  Manupiatt  of  England  (1877) ;  and  On  the  Extinct  Wingleu  Birda  ^  New  Zealand 
(18m 

His  great  work  on  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  teeth  must  be  named.   The  Odon- 
tographf,  published  in  1840-45.  contains  descriptions  and  exquisite  drawings  of  the 
mmute  stnicture  of  a  very  extensive  series  of  the  teeth  of  every  class  of  aninial&  and 
forms  an  Immenae  itorehotue  of  fnft^ation  alike  to  the  anatomist  and  the  geologlat. 
He  published  original  papers  on  every  branch  of  tlie  animal  kingdom,  living  and 
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foH^l;  and  It  has  been  justly  said  of  him,  that  "  tnm  the  ^KHige  to  man,  he  has 
thrown  light  oyereTenr  subject  he  has  toudied."  Some  idea  of  tM  magnitude  of  his 
labors  may  be  foimed  from  the  fact,  that  his  published  productions  amount  to  more 
than  800  different  papers  and  works,  many  of  them  being  of  the  most  voluminous  and 

taborioua  character. 

'  Owen,  iu  1835,  married  the  only  daughter  of  Clift,  hia  colleague  at  the  college  of 
surgeons.  In  1858,  lie  resumed  hie  position  as  FuUerian  professor  of  jphysiolc^  in  the 
Roval  Institution  of  Britain,  whicb.  some  20  years  before,  he  had  fllledfor  two  sesslonB ; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  Reade  lecturer  by  the  university  of  Cam< 
bridge.  He  was  a  fellow  and  active  member  of  most  of  the  metropolitan  scientific 
societies,  one  of  the  eight  foreien  associates  of  the  institute  of  France,  and  an  honorary 
member  of  many  foreign  societies.  From  France  he  received  the  order  of  the  legion  of 
honor;  from  Prussia,  the  order  Pour  le  M^rite;  and  from  Italy,  the  order  of  St.  Maurice 
and  St.  Lazare.    He  was  made  a  Companion  of  the  Bath  in  1^3.    D.  in  1892. 

OWJSJI,  RoBBBT,  a  social  theorist  and  schemer,  was  b.  May  14, 1771.  at  Newtown,  fn 

HoDtgomeryshire.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  bad  any  more  than  a  merely  commercial 
education  to  fit  him  for  common  business.  The  point  from  which  his  peculiar  destiny 
in  life  may  be  said  to  have  started,  was  his  marriage  iu  1709  to  the  daughter  of  David 
Dale,  the  owner  of  the  celebrated  cotton  mills  at  NewLanarlc,  on  the  Clyde.  This  estab- 
lishment was  very  successful  as  a  money  speculation,  and  it  is  curious  that  Jeremy  Bent- 
ham  made  a  smaU  fortune  by  investing  la  it.  Mr.  Dale  was  known  to  Ik  a  thorough 
man  of  business,  but  whether  Owen,  by  his  peculiar  faculties  for  organization,  contrib- 
uted to  the  prosperity  of  the  establishment  in  its  early  stages,  is  a  doubtful  question.  It 
is  certain  that  as  his  larger  schemes  developed  themselves,  he  was  felt  to  be  a  dangerous 
partner  in  a  good  business,  and  he  was  graaually  elbowed  out  of  any  voice  in  the  man- 
agement, and  he  finally  disposed  of  his  share  in  the  property. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  of  a  man,  whose  life  will  go  down  to  posterity  as 
one  long  absurdity,  that  in  his  connection  with  the  New  Lanark  mills  he  did  real  prac- 
tical good  on  a  sdde  by  no  means  limited.  He  was  naturally  active  ud  interfering,  and 
being  a  humane  man,  it  struck  him  that  much  degradation,  vice,  and  suffering  arose 
from  the  disorganized  manner  In  which  the  progress  of  machinery  and  manufactures  was 
huddling  the  manufacturing  population  together.  He  introducfKi  into  ttie  New  Lanark 
community  education,  sanitary  reform,  and  vnrious  civilizing  agencies,  which  philanthro- 

Sists  at  the  present  day  are  but  imperfectly  accomplishing,  in  the  ^at  mantifncturing 
istricts.  The  mills  l>ecame  a  center  of  attraction.  They  were  daily  visited  by  every 
illustrious  traveler  in  Britain,  from  crowned  heads  downward,  a^  it  was  delightful  not 
only  to  see  the  decency  and  order  of  eveiything,  but  to  hear  the  bland  persuasive  elo- 
quence of  the  garrulous  and  benevolent  organizer. 

A  factory  was,  however,  far  too  limited  a  sphere  for  his  ambition.  He  wanted  to 
organize  the  world;  and  that  there  might  be  ho  want  of  an  excuse  for  bis  intervention, 
he  set  at)out  proving  that  it  was  in  all  its  institutions — the  prevailing  religion  incltided— 
in  as  wretched  a  condition  os'any  dirty  demoralized  manufacturing  village.  Such  was 
the  scheme  with  which  lie  came  out  on  the  astonished  world  in  181^  in  his  Hew  Viem  <^ 
Society,  or  Bttaytonthe  FormaUoti  cf  ^  Human  Character;  and  he  continued,  in  books, 
pamphlet^  lectures  and  other  available  forms,  to  keep  up  the  stream  of  excitation  till  It 
was  stopped  by  his  death.  He  had  at  least  three  grand  opportunities  of  setUng  up  lim- 
ited communities  on  his  own  principles — one  at  Romney,  in  America;  a  secondat  Orbis* 
ton,  in  Lanarkshire  :  the  third  at  Harmony  Hall,  in  Hampshire,  so  lately  as  the  year  1844, 
Tliey  were,  of  course,  all  faihires,  and  Owen  atlribnted  Ibeir  failure  to  their  not  being 
sufflcieotly  perfected  on  his  principles.  His  life  was  a  remarbable  phenomenon,  from 
ibe  preteroatural  sanguineness  of  temperament  which,  in  the  face  of  failures,  and  a 
world  ever  growing  more  hostile,  made  him  believe  to  the  last  that  all  his  projects  were 
just  on  the  eve  of  success.  In  the  revolution  of  1848  lie  went  to  Paris,  with  hopes  of 
course  on  the  highest  stretch ;  but  his  voice  was  not  loud  enough  to  be  heard  in  that  great 
turmoil.  He  appeared  at  (he  meeting  of  the  social  science  association  at  Liverpool  In  the 
autumn  of  1858.  witli  all  his  schemes  as  fresh  as  ever.  He  died  a  few  weeks  afterward, 
on  Nov.  19.  1858.   A  life  of  Oweu  by  A.  J.  Booth  appeared  in  1869  (TrQbner). 

OWZH,  Robert  Dale,  1801-77;  b.  in  Glasgow,  Scotland;  son  of  Robert  Owen  (q.  v.): 
educated  at  New  Lanark  and  in  Switzerland.  He  accompanied  iiis  father  to  the  United 
States,  and  after  the  failure  of  the  New  Harmony  experiment,  came  to  New  York,  and 
in  1838  began  the  issue  of  the  Free  Inquire}',  a  continuation  of  the  New  Harmony  Gazette, 
the  publication  continuing  until  1834.  He  then  returned  to  New  Hannony,  and  was  for 
three  years  (1835-38),  a  memlwr  of  the  Indiana  legislature;  in  1843  he  was  elected 
member  of  congress  as  a  democrat,  served  two  terms,  and  was  specially  active  in  organix- 
Jng  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  of  whicb  he  was  made  a  regent.  Be  was  chairman  of  the 
Kvirion  (»mmittee  having  charge  of  ttic  amendment  of  the  Indiana  constitution,  184&--60, 
and  was  active  in  securing  tlie  passage  of  laws  giving  independent  property  rights  to 
women,  tie  represented  our  government  as  charg£  d  tiflaires  and  minister,  1853-58,  at 
Naples.  During  the  civil  war,  Mr.  Owen  published  a  number  of  papers  expressinK  ids 
views  in  favor  of  fraRinii;  tlie  slaves  and  mainiaiuing  the  union,   Scune  of  hia  pomphlole 
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Wtfe  extettslvely  clrctilftted  by  the  New  York  Union  Laaffoe  Club  and  other  organiza- 
tlous.  For  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  Owen  was  a  firm  beileTer  in  the  so-called  spiritual 
phenomena,  and  on  this  subject  were  written  The  Debatable  Land  between  this  If  arid  and 
tke  Next  (1872),  and  Ibo^U  on  the  Boundary  0/  Another  World  (1860). ,  He  wrote  several 
other  books,  among  which  were  Beyond  the  Breaken  (1870),  a  novel;  Moral  Physiology 
(1881);  and  Treadistg  my  H^ay  (1874),  an  autobiographical  sketch. 

uwxa  MEBSDITH  (pseud.).   See  Bclweb-Lttton,  Edwabd  Robert,  Eabl. 

OWEVS,  John  Edwabp,  comedian;  b.  England,  1824;  made  his  first  appearance  on 
the  stage  at  Philadelphia  in  1846.    Solon  Shingle  was  his  best^known  part.    He  d.  1886. 

OWENS  OOLLEOX,  Manchester,  Eng.,  was  founded,  1851,  under  the  will  of  John 
Owens,  merchant  of  that  city,  who  left  £100,000  for  the  instruction  of  young  men  "  In 
such  branches  of  science  and  learning  as  were  then  and  might  be  thereafter  usually 
taught  In  English  universities."  Handsome  new  buildings  have  been  erected,  and  tlie 
collie  has  now  a  staff  of  about  50  professors  and  lecturers  in  the  two  departments  of 
art,  science,  and  law,  and  of  medicine.  There  are  abt.  30  scholarships  and  prizes  and  a 
valuable  fellowship.  O.  C.  has  been  constituted  a  college  of  Victoria  univ.,  chartered 
1880,  which  will  ultimately  be  a  federation  of  colleges,  having  its  seat  in  Manchester, 
and  which,  unlike  London  imlv.,  Is  at  once  a  teaching  and  examining  body,  exacting 
from  intending  graduates  attendance  on  a  defined  course  of  study. 

0WEH8B0B0,  city  uid  co.  seat  of  Daviess  CO.,  Ey.,  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  the  Loals- 
▼flle  and  Nashville,  the  Chesapeake,  Ohio,  and  Southwestern,  and  the  Louisville,  Hender- 
son, and  St.  Louis  railroads;  40  miles  B.e.  of  EvansvLlle,  Ind.  It  contains  a  U.  S. 
government  building,  the  Owenslraro  female  college  (non-sectarian),  national,  state,  and 
savings  banks,  electric  light  and  street  railroad  plants,  waterworks  on  the  Holly  system 
supplied  from  the  river,  and  several  dally  and  weekly  newspapers.  The  city  has  sevei^ 
whisky  distilleries,  and  is  probably  the  largest  leaf  tobacco  market  in  the  country. 
Pop.  '90,  9,837. 

OWEH  SOmni,  town,  port  of  entry,  and  co.  seat  of  Orey  co.,  Ontario,  Canada;  on 
Georgian  Iwy  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sydenham  river  and  on  tlie  Canadian  Pacific  and  the 
Gnmd  Trunk  railroads;  122  m.  n.w.  of  Toronto.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor  in  lake 
Haron,  is  surroanded  on  three  sides  by  wood-crowned  heights,  and  has  manufactories 
of  mill  machinery,  turbine  water  wheels,  agricultural  bnpl^ents,  engines,  sewing 
machines,  and  leather.   Pop.  '61,  7,497. 

OWIi,  a  numerous  and'eztremely  well-defined  group  of  birds,  constituting  the  Limuean 

?inu8  Strix,  now  the  family  Str^idm,  the  whole  of  the  rweivmal  section  of  oirds  of  prey, 
tie  aspect  of  the  owle  at  once  distinguishes  them  from  all  other  birds,  being  rendered  very 
peculiar  by  the  large  size  of  their  heads,  and  by  their  great  eyes,  directed  forwards,  and 
summndea  with  more  or  less  perfect  disks  of  feathers  radiating  outwards,  whilst  the 
small  hooked  bill  is  half  concealed  by  the  feathers  of  these  disks,  and  by  bristly  feathers 
which  grow  at  its  base.  The  bill  is  curved  almost  from  its  base ;  the  upper  mandible  not 
notched,  but  much  booked  at  the  tip.  The  claws  are  sharp  and  curved,  but,  like  the 
bill,  less  powerful  than  in  the  Ilhletmidm.  The  outer  toe  is  generally  reversible  at  plea- 
sure, so  that  the  toes  can  be  opposed  two  and  two,  to  give  greater  security  of  grasp.  The 
wings,  althougli  generally  long,  are  less  adapted  for  rapid  and  sustained  flight  than  those 
of  the  diurnal  birds  of  prey,  and  the  bony  frame-work  by  which  they  are  supported,  and 
the  muscles  which  move  them,  are  less  powerful;  the  owls  in  general  taking  their  prey, 
not  by  pursuit,  but  1^  surprise,  to  which  there  is  a  beautiful  adaptation  in  the  softness 
of  tbdr  phiroage.  and  their  consequently  noiseless  flight;  the  feathers  even  of  the  wings 
being  downy,  an^  not  (Bering  a  firm  resisting  surface  to  the  air,  as  in  falcons.  Tbesoft 
and  loose  plumage  adds  much  to  the  apparent  size  of  the  body,  and  also  of  the  head ;  but 
the  head  owes  its  really  large  size  to  large  cavities  in  the  skull  between  its  outerand  inner 
taNa  or  bony  layers,  which  cavities  communicate  with  the  ear,  and  are  supposed  to  add 
to  the  acuteneas  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  This  sense  is  ceriainly  very  acute,  and  the  ear 
is,  in  many  the  apecl^  vcrr  lai^  It  Is  furnished  with  an  external  conch,  which  la 
found  in  no  other  birds.  It  is,  however,  concealed  by  the  feathers,  being  situated  on 
the  outude  of  the  disk  which  surrounds  the  eye ;  but  the  feathers  immediately  surround- 
ing the  ear  are  arranged  in  a  kind  of  cone,  serving  a  purpose  like  that  of  an  ear-trumpet. 
In  some  species  the  ear  is  furnished  with  a  remarkable  hd  or  operculum,  which  the  bird 
has  the  power  of  opening  and  shutting  at  pleasure.  The  disk  which  surrounds  the  eye 
■erves  to  collect  rays  of  light  and  throw  them  on  the  pupil;  and  owls  can  sec  well  in 
twilight  or  moonlight,  but  are  generally  incapable  of  sustaining  tlie  glare  of  day,  many 
of  tliem  becoming  quite  bewildered  when  exposed  to  it,  and  evidently  suffering  pain, 
which  they  inaUncUrely  »eek  to  relieve  by  frequent  motion  of  the  third  eyelid  or  nictita- 
ting membrane  of  the  eye.  The  legs  and  feet  of  owls  are  feathered  to  the  toes,  and  in 
maoy  species  even  to  the  claws. 

The  digestive  oigans  much  resemble  those  of  the  f  alconids,  but  there  is  no  crop,  and 
the  stomach  is  more  muscular.  The  gullet  is  very  wide  throughout,  and  owls  swallow 
tbdr  prey  either  entire  or  in  very  large  morsels.  The  largest  species  feed  on  hares,  fawns, 
the  largest  gallinaceous  birds,  etc. ;  others  on  small  mammalia,  reptiles,  birds,  and  Bome- 
timee  &hes;  some  feed  partly  or  chiefly  on  large  insects. 

The  owl  has  from  ciirly  times  been  deemed  a  bird  Qf  evil  omen,  and  has  been  an  ob- 
ject of  dislike  and  dread  to  tlic  superstitious.   Tliia  is  perhaps  partly  to  be  ascribed  to 
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the  maimei'  with  vUch  it  is  often  seen  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  to  flit  liy  when  the 
twilight  is  deepening  iuCb  night;  partly  to  the  fact  tliat  some  of  the  best-known  specie* 
frequent  niioed  buudings,  while  others  haunt  the  deepest  solitudes  of  woods;  but,  no 
doubt,  chiefly  to  the  cry  of  some  of  the  species,  hollow  and  lugubrious,  but  loud  and 
startling,  heard  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  and  often  by  the  lonely  wanderer.  It  U 
evidently  from  this  cry  that  the  name  owl  is  derived,  as  well  as  many  of  its  aynoayma 
in  other  languages,  and  of  the  names  appropriated  in  different  countries  to  particular 
species,  inmost  of  which  the  sound  oo  or  ou)  is  predominant,  with  great  variety  of  accom- 
panying consonants.  Many  of  the  owls  have  also  another  and  very  different  cry,  which 
has  gained  for  one  of  tliem  the  appellaiion  screech  owl,  and  to  which,  probably,  the 
Latin  name  ttrix  and  some  other  names  are  to  be  referred. 

Some  of  the  owls  have  the  disks  of  the  face  imperfect  above  the  eyes,  the  whole  aspect 
somewhat  approaching  to  that  of  falcons;  the  conches  of  the  ears  ^nall,  and  the  habits 
leas  nocturnal  than  the  rest  of  this  family.  These  constitute  one  of  the  three  g^erally 
received  dirisioiu  In  which  the  species  are  arranged.  Another  divi^on,  witli  more  per- 
fect disks  around  the  eyes.  Is  characterized  by  the  presence  ot  two  featheiy  tufts  on  the 
head,  popularly  called  horns,  or  ears,  and  sometimes  egrets  or  aigrettes.  The  third  divis- 
ion is  destitute  of  these  tufts,  the  disks  of  the  face  are  perfect,  and  the  ears  are  very 
large.  On  these  distinctions,  and  oq  the  feathered  or  unfeatbered  toes,  and  other  points 
not  of  great  importance,  are  founded  the  genera  into  which  the  Linneeau  genus  itrix  has 
been  broken  down  by  recent  ornithologists.  See,  for  example,  the  characters  of  Bado  in 
the  article  Baole  Owl. 

Owls  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  all  climates.  Ten  species  are  reck- 
oned as  natives  of  the  Bntish  islands,  some  of  which,  however,  are  veiy  rare,  and  about 
fifteen  are  natives  of  Europe.  Some  of  the  species  have  a  very  wide  geographical  range. 
One  of  the  most  plentiful  British  species  is  the  Wartk  Owl,  or  Barn  Owl,  or  Screbch 
Owl  (jStrix  Jlammea),  one  of  those  having  perfect  dislcs  around  the  eyes,  and  no  aigrettes. 
It  is  about  14  in.  in  its  whole  length.  Tne  tail  is,  as  in  most  of  the  owls,  rather  short 
and  rounded;  the  wings  reach  rather  beyond  the  tail.  The  toes  are  not  feathered.  The 
head  and  upper  parts  are  of  a  pale  orange  color,  marked  by  a  multitude  of  small,  scat- 
tered chestnot-Golored  spots,  and  gray  and  brown  zig-zag  lines;  the  Uoe  and  throat  white. 
"Hiis'owl  very  generally  frequents  old  buildings  and  out-hooses.  It  destroys  great  num- 
bers  of  rats  and  mice,  and  deserves  the  protection  of  the  farmer.  The  voracity  of  owls  is 
wonderful,  and  the^  kill,  if  possible,  more  than  they  need,  storing  it  up  for  future  vae. 
The  barn  owl  is  easily  tamed  if  taken  young.  When  irritated,  it  has,  like  some  others 
perhaps  all — owls,  a  habit  of  hissing  and  snapping  its  mandibles  together.  It  almost 
never  leaves  its  retreat  by  day,  unless  driven  out;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  all  the  little 
birds  of  the  neighboi'hodd  congregate  about  it  as  an  enemy  which  may  then  be  safely 
annoyed,  and  the  grimaces  of  the  poor  owl,  blinded  by  the  too  strong  light,  are  venr 
grotmque  and  amusing.  This  species  has  been  said  to  be  an  inhaUtant  of  almost  ail 
parts  of  the  world,  but  there  Is  reason  to  think  that  similar  species  have  been  cou' 
rounded.  The  Tawmy  Owl,  Brown  Owl.  or  Itt  Owl  (Stria,  or  I^fmium,  ttridtUa  or 
alueo)  is  another  of  the  most  common  BritiE^  owls,  a  -species  about  the  size  of  the  barn 
owl,  or  rather  larger,  with  rather  longer  tail,  and  comparatively  short  wings,  the  feet 
feathered  to  the  claws;  the  upper  parts  mostly  ash-gray  mottled  with  brown,  the  under 
parU  grayish-white  and  mottled.  The  Lono-bared  Owl  (Strix  otut.  or  Otu»  vuigari^ 
and  the  short-bared  Owl  or  0.  braehffotot),  species  with  aigrettes,  are  not  un- 
frequent  BriUsh  birds.  The  Eaolb  Owl  (q.v.)  occurs,  but  is  rare.  Of  the  species  with 
Imperfect  disks  around  the  eyes  and  more  falcon-like  aspect,  the  most  interesting  in  the 
British  ftwna  is  the  Snowt  Owl  {Sirix,  or  Surnia.  nyetea),  the  Barfattg  of  the  Swedes,  a 
species  occasionally  seen  in  tlie  Shetland  islands,  and  very  rarely  in  more  southern 
regions  in  winter,  but  well  known  in  all  the  very  northern  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  from 
22  to  27  in.  in  length,  feeds  on  every  kind  of  animal  food  which  it  can  obtain,  and  has 
white  plumage  spotted  and  barred  with  brown,  the  legs  densely  feathered  tothe'claws. 
Of  owls  not  natives  of  Britain  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  the  Bdrrowimo  Owl  [Striz, 
or  Atheiu,  eunwutorui),  a  North  American  species,  whloi,  when  neoessary.  excavates  a 
burrow  for  itself,  but  prefers  to  take  possession  of  those  of  the  marmot,  called  the  pnlrie 
dog  (q.v.).  It  is  not  the  only  gpecles  of  owl  which  Inhabits  holes  in  the  ground.  The 
Boo  BOOK  or  BooKBooK  of  Australia  (SMe,  or  Noetua.  Boobot^)  is  a  species  of  owl,  which 
frequently  repeats  during  the  niglit  the  cry  represented  by  its  name,  as  if  it  were  a  noc- 
turnal cuckoo.  Some  oT  the  species  of  owl  are  small  birds;  among  the  rarer  British 
species  are  one  of  8^  in.,  and  one  scarcely  more  tlian  7  in.  long.  Some  owls  are  at 
least  parthdly  birds  of  passage,  of  which,  among  BriUsh  species,  the  short-eared  owl  is 
an  example.  Bee  illus.,  Birds,  vol.  II. 

0WLOLAB8  {Qer.  EuUnspiegO),  Tyll,  the  prototype  of  all  the  knavish  "fools"  of 
later  time,  is  said  to  have  been  b.  in  the  village  of  Kneitlingen,  in  Brunswick.  His  father 
was  called  Klaus  Eulenspiegel,  and  his  mother  Anna  Wortbeck.  In  youth,  we  are  told, 
he  wandered  out  into  the  world  and  played  all  manner  of  tricks  on  the  people  whom  h« 
met  with.  His  tomb  is  shown  at  HOlln,  about  four  leagues  from  LQbeck,  where  tradi- 
tion makes  him  die  about  1860;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Damme,  in  Belgium,  also  boast  of 
having  hb  bones  in  their  church-yard,  and  place  his  death  in  1801,  so  that  several  critics 
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ngnrd  EuIenspleKel  as  an  altogether  imaglnarrperson,  a  mere  ruminit  um&ni  affixed 
to  8  cycle  of  medueval  tricks  and  adrentures.  Tne  opioion,  however,  considered  most 
probable  is  that  fiulen^iegel  is  not  a  mvtb,  but  that  there  were  two  historical  individuals 
of  that  name,  father  and  son,  of  whom  tiie  former  died  at  Damme,  and  the  latter  at  MOlln. 
The  stories  tha^  circulate  in  Oermany  under  Eulenspiegel's  name  were  not  collected,  aw 
the  book  containing  them  itadf  Informs  us,  till  af  ler  jBulenspi^el'a  death,  and  without 
doubt  were  originallT  written  In  the  low  German  tongue;  from  low  German  they  were 
tamnshited  into  high  German  by  the  Franciscan  Thom.  Mumer,  and  this  translation  was 
fc^owed  in  aU  the  old  high  German  editions  of  the  work.  At  a  later  period  it  underwent 
considerable  aiterations  at  the  hands  of  both  Protestants  and  Cathohcs,  who  made  it  a 
vehicle  for  the  ezpraeion  of  their  own  likings  and  dislikings.  The  oldest  known  edition 
is  that  printed  at  Straabur^  in  1519.  The  verdict  of  modem  times  has  been  unfavora^ 
ble,  not  only  to  the  sssthetic,  but  to  the  moral  value  of  the  book;  yet  although  indecen- 
cies may  be  found  abundantly  in  it,  they  may  perhaps  in  large  measure  be  attributed 
to  the  age  in  which  fhilenapieeel.  or  the  antbor  of  Eulenqnegel  lived.  For  centuries  it 
las  been  a  lavorite  people's  book,  not  onhr  In  Gennany,  but  in  many  other  countries. 
Translations  of  it  exist  In  BcHkemlan.  Polish,  Italian,  English  (as  a  Mirade  Dutch, 
Danish,  Prendi,  and  Latin;  it  has  been  frequently  imitated,  and  reprinted  times  without 
number  down  to  the  most  recent  years.  Max  MQller,  in  his  Leeiurea  on  tha  Sd&nee  of 
Language,  points  out  that  Eulenspiegel  is  theorigiaof  the  French  word  e^iigU,  waggish. 
When  the  stories  about  Eulenspiegel  were  translated  into  French,  ne  was  called 
Ulespi^e,  "wlucfa  name  contraotea  afterward  into  E^Uffie,  became  a  general  name 
for  every  w^." 

OWL-PAXKOT,  Strigopa  habroptilus,  a  f^jiocies  of  cockatoo  found  in  New  Zealand, 
tbe  kakapo  or  night-parrot  of  the  natives.  It  is  about  two  and  a  half  ft.  in  length,  and  has 
a  dirty  graen  color  with  black  tranavene  bands  and  Ivownish-yellow  spots.  It  has  the. 
nocturnal  halHts  and  noiseless  flis^t  of  the  owls,  and  lives  in  holes  at  the  roots  of  tree& 
It  feeds  on  the  mots  of  foms  aucTKew  Zealand  flax.  It  breeds  In  Fetnnary,  laving  two 
or  three  egg>>  I12  the  winter  these  birds  congregate  In  caves.  Their  flesh  u  white  and 

ptlWtftblft 

OWHXMHIP  is  not  a  legal  term,  though  it  is  used  frequently  in  law  to  denote  the 
highest  de^n^  or  kind  of  proiwrty  which  one  can  have  in  anything.  Owner  is  often 
used  in  this  sense  as  contraidistiDguished  from  au  occupier,  who  has  only  a  temporair 
interest  in  tbe  property.  Thus  a  freeholder,  or  one  who  holds  a  freehold  estate  t»  land, 
is  au  owner;  tmugh,  m  common  parlance,  it  is  not  unusual  also  to  describe  as  owner  any 
one  who  has  a  long  lease  of  the  property.  When  a  person  is  owner  in  feeof  land,  he  has 
certfun  rights  more  or  less  absolute  as  incidental  thereto,  for  example,  he  may  build  on 
his  land  as  high  as  he  pleases,  subject  only  to  doine  no  direct  injury  to  his  neighbor, 
such  as  darkening  his  mndows;  and  he  may  dig  as  deep  as  he  pleases,  or,  as  it  is  said,  to 
tbe  center  of  the  earth.  There  are  certain  things  which  are  said  to  be  incapable  of 
ownership,  such  as  the  air,  the  eea,  and  the  water  of  navigable  rivers,  as  to  each  of  which 
every  individual  member  of  tbe  public  has  the  right  merely  of  using  it,  but  no  one  has 
the  ownership — ^Le.,  the  exclusive  right  of  property  as  well  as  possession  thereof.  As  to 
things  wild,  such  as  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  the  rule  is  that  he  wno  first  catches  the  animal 
becomes  the  owner  thereof,  and  acquires  such  a  property  in  it  that  any  one  who  takes  it 
from  him  against  his  will  comnUts  larceny.  But  though  the  person  who  flist  catches  a  wild 
animal  Is  entitled  to  It,  penalUrs  are  sometimes  Impraed  upon  the  person  catching  it. 
See  Gams  Laws  ;  Poachino.  In  regard  to  lost  propprty— i.e.,  property  which  had  once 
been  appropriated  and  possessed  by  some  one,  but  who  has  casually  lost  or  abandoned 
it — the  rule  is  that  he  wlio  finds  It  is  entitled  to  keep  it,  provided  at  tbe  time  of  finding 
it  he  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  owner.  But  the  true  owner,  if  he  discover  and 
can  identify  the  property,  can  always  in  general  reclaim  it  from  the  finder.  See  Lo9r 
Phopebtt. 

OWOStO,  a  city  In  Shiawassee  co.,  Mich. ;  on  the  Shiawassee  river  and  the  Ann  Arbor, 
the  Detroit,  Grand  Haven,  and  Milwaukee,  and  the  Michigan  Central  railroads;  38 
miles  S.W.  of  Saginaw.  It  is  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  which  furnishes  good  power; 
ooDtalns  manu&ctoriea  of  furniture,  caskets,  door  and  window  screens,  dining  room 
tables,  and  hickory  handles;  and  gas  and  electric  lights,  electric  street  railroad,  water* 
woiks  snpplled  from  springs,  several  banks,  libraries,  dally  and  weekly  newspapers, 
and  poblte  sdiools.   Pop.  *90,  6,004. 

OWT'UBB,  a  co.  In  extreme  s.w.  Idaho,  bordering  on  Utah  and  Nevada  to  the  s.  and 
Oregon  to  the  w. ;  drained  by  Snake  river,  which  forms  the  n.  boundary,  and  by  the 
Bnmeau  and  other  small  streams ;  7800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  2021.   Co.  seat,  SliTer  City. 

OZ,  Bm  taunu,  a  ruminant  quadruped  of  the  family  homdtB  (q.v.),  the  most  useful 
to  man  of  all  domesticated  animals.  The  species  is  distinguished  by  a  flat  forehead, 
longer  than  broad;  and  by  smooth  and  round  tapering  horns,  rising  from  the  extremities 
of  UK  frontal  ridge.  But  among  the  many  varieties  or  breeds  which  exist,  tliere  are 
iDVit  diTeniUes  in  the  lengtb  and  currature  of  the  honL},  and  some  are  homiess.  It  Is 
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probable  that  tlie  nx  is  a  native  of  both  Asia  and  of  Europe,  perhapa  also  of  Africa;  and 
not  improbabte  that  it  may  have  been  domesticated  at  different  times  and  in  different 

couDtnes.  It  cannot  be  confldehtly  asserted  that  it  now  exists  anywhere  in  a  truly 
wild  state;  wild  oxen  are  nowhere  so  abundant  as  on  the  pampas  or  great  grassy  plains 
of  South  America,  where  it  is  certain  that  they  are  not  inmgenoua ;  and  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble th&t  the  wild  oxen  still  existing  in  theparks  of  a  few  noblemen  in  Britain  may  be  also 
descended  from  domesticated  animals.  Wlietlier  or  not  the  Urns,  descrltted  by  ancient 
authors  as  an  inhabitant  of  central  Europe,  was  the  original  of  the  dranestic  ox  will  be 
considered  in  Uie  article  Urcs.  The  very  early  domestication  of  the  ox  is  attested  by  the 
mention  made  of  it  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  and  by  the  worship  of  it  in  Egypt,  which 
the  Israelites  imitated  In  making  their  golden  cnlf  at  mount  Sinai.  Yet  oxen  do  not 
appear  to  have  formed  any  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  patriarchs.  The  ox  was  probably 
used  as  a  beast  of  burden  or  draiu^ht  before  it  was  valued  for  its  mill:.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Cffiaar  as  a  principal  part  of  me  wealth  of  the  Britons  at  the  time  of  the  Roman 
invasion. 

The  ox  is  more  frequently  employed  as  a  beast  of  burden  and  of  draught  in  some 

Earts  of  the  continent  of  Europe  than  in  Britain.  From  the  earliest  historic  times  the 
orse  has  been  more  generally  thus  employed  In  Britain,  and  has  now  almost  entirely 
superseded  the  ox.  The  gait  of  the  ox  is  slow  and  plodding,  but  its  strength  enables  ft 
to  perform  a  great  amount  of  wortc,  and  it  is  not  easily  exhausted.  It  needs,  however, 
intervals  of  rest  inconvenient  for  the  farmer;  and  it  is  not  capable  of  exertion  at  all  equU 
to  tliat  of  the  horse  on  any  occasion  of  emergency.  The  ox  is  chiefly  valuable  for  ita 
flesh  and  its  milk;  but  almost  every  part  of  the  animal  is  useful— the  fat,  skin,  hair,  horns, 
intestines. 

The  period  of  gestation  of  the  ox  is  nine  months,  or  270  days.  It  rarely  produces  . 
more  than  one  cau  at  a  birth.  It  attains  maturity  in  two  or  three  years,  becomes  evidently 
aged  at  ten,  and  seldom  lives  more  than  14.  Cows  are  seldom  kept  for  the  dairy  after 
they  are  seven  or  eight  years  old,  as  after  that  age  they  yield  less  milk  and  of  inferior 
quality.  Modem  husbandry  has  also  found  means  to  fatten  cattle  for  the  market  at  an 
earlier  age  tlian  was  formerly  usual;  and  although  the  beef  is  not  quite  so  good  in 
quality,  the  profit  is  great,  both  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  commuDity,  throuji^  the 
increased  productiveness  of  the  land. 

The  ox  is  gi-egarious,  and  where  drcumstances  permit,  as  in  the  South  American 
plains,  associates  In  verv  large  herds.  Herds  of  oxen  defend  themselves  with  ^xeat 
vigor  against  the  huge  feline  animals  and  other  assailants,  the  younger  and  weaker  anunals 
be1  ing  placed  in  the  middle,  whilst  the  bulls  in  the  outer  rank  confront  the  adversary 
with  tlieir  boms. 

The  varieties  or  breeds  differ  verv  much  in  size.  Among  those  which  occur  in  the 
British  Islands,  the  Shetland  breed  is  not  much  larger  than  a  calf  of  some  of  the 
others.  Some  of  the  breeds  of  tbe  torrid  zone  are  also  very  small;  but  the  fatty 
hump  on  the  back  may  probably  be  regarded  as  indicating  a  connectionVlth  the  Indian 
ox  or  zebu  (q.v.),  which,  although  it liaa  been  generally  regarded  as  a  variety  of  tbe 
common  ox,  w  perhaps  a  distinct  species.— The  "  wild  ox,"  now  existing  only  m  a  few 
parks,  as  at  C'hillingbam  and  Hamilton,  seems,  whatever  its  origin,  to  have  been  for- 
merly an  inhabitant  of  many  forest  districts  in  Britain,  particularly  in  the  n.  of  England 
and  8.  of  Scotland.  The  Chillingbam  wild  oxen  are  of  a  creamy  white  color,  much 
smaller  than  many  of  tlie  domestic  breeds,  of  a  graceful  form,  with  sharp  homs,  which 
are  not  very  long,  and  not  very  much  curved.  The  uniform  white  color  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  care  taken  to  destroy  every  calf  which  is  not  perfect  in  this  rMpect.  The  habits 
of  these  wild  oxen  are  very  sunUar  to  those  of  the  domestic  races.— Tlie  West  I^hiand 
breed,  or  Kylce,  differs  very  little  from  the  Chillingbam  or  Hamilton  wild  ox,  except  In 
being  generally  black.  It  h»e  short  muscular  limbs,  a  wide  and  deep  chest,  well-arched 
ribs,  and  a  straight  back;  the  homs  are  often  somewhat  long;  the  muzzle  is  short 
but  not  b^oad;  the  skin  is  closely  covered  with  sba^gy  hair.  Tlie  milk  is  very  rich,  but 
the  quantity  is  so  small  that  this  breed  is  very  unsuitable  for  dairy  farming.  The  Ijeef, 
however,  is  of  the  finest  quality;  and  great  numbers  of  catlle,  reared  in  the  Bigblandg 
and  Hebrides,  are  annually  conveyed  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  to  be  fattened  on 
rich  pastures.  The  breed  Is  a  very  hardy  one,  and  peculiarly  suited  to  the  region  in 
which  it  prevails.- Tbe  OaOovay  breed  Is  verv  like  the  preceding,  but  larger  and  desti- 
tute of  horns;  and  many  cattle  reared  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Galloway  are  fattened  on  Eng^ 
(ish  pastures  for  the  London  market.— The  Peimroke  and  otiier  Welsh  breeds  are  not 
unlike  the  West  Highland;  but  the  cows  yield  milk  more  abundantly. — The  diminutive 
Shetland  breed  is  very  hardy,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  fine  quality  of  Its  lieef.  Tbe 
Shetland  ox  is  ea-sily  fattened,  even  on  scanty  pasturage.  The  milk  which  the  cows  yield 
is  also  remarkably  abundant  in  proportion  to  their  small  size. — '''ho  A^fnhire  bmsdia 

fiaiticularly  celebrated  for  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  Its  rniiH,  but  the  beef  is  of 
nferior  quality,  and  the  animal  is  net  easily  fattened.  Great  care  has  been  bestowed  on 
this  breed  in  Ayrshire  and  neigliboring  counties,  where  dairy  farming  is  much  practiced. 
The  homs  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  West  Highland  breed,  the  hair  much  smoother, 
ud  the  color  chiefiy  brownish-red,  with  large  patches  of  while.— The  AMemey  breed 
much  resembles  the  Ayrshire,  but  the  milk  is  comparatively  small  in  quantity,  and 
Tomarkable  for  the  richness  of  the  cream,  on  which  accouot  Alderaey  cows  are  often 
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kept  for  the  supply  of  private  dairies.  The  milk  of  an  Aldemer  cow,  mixed  with  thai 
of  a  dozen  other  cows,  will  sendbly  improve  the  quality  of  the  butter.  But  this  breed 
Is  wortbleas  for  the  purposes  of  the  grazier.— The  Buffolk  Dun  is  a  poUed  or  hornles& 
breed,  of  clumsy  form,  and  of  little  viuue  to  the  grazier,  but  yielding  a  very  large  quan< 
tity  of  milk,  on  which  account  Suffolk  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  dairy  produce.— 
The  North  Devon  is  a  pretty  large  breed,  with  rather  short  horas,  very  muscular  and 
powerful,  and  also  very  gentle  and  docile,  so  that  it  is  particularly  adapted  for  draught; 
and  much  agricultural  labor  is  still  performed  in  Devonshire  by  teams  of  oxen  of  this 
breed.  The  North  Devon  breed,  however,  is  surpassed  by  others,  both  for  the  purposes 
of  the  daily  farmer  and  of  the  grazier. — The  Her^ord  breed,  of  stouter  form  than  the 
Ayrshire,  but  in  some  respects  not  unlike  it,  has  long  l)een  in  great  repute  both  for  its 
beef  and  its  milk;  but  in  tlie  dis^cts  where  it  once  prevailed,  it  is  now  giving  place  to 
the  ^ort-horn  breed,  one  of  the  new  breeds  which  are  the  result  of  care  and  attention. 
The  short-horn  breed,  so  called  because  the  horns  are  shorter  than  in  almost  any  other, 
originated  about  the  beginning  of  the  19tl)  c.  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees,  and  has  spread 
very  widely  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  in  the  districte  of  richest  pasturage.  The 
color  varies  from  pure  white  to  bright  red;  the  head  is  short  and  ver^  broad;  the  chest 
is  wide,  deep,  and  projecting;  the  fore-legs  are  short,  the  back  straight,  and  not  veiy 
long,  the  "  barrel "  full!  The  ease  with  which  oxen  of  this  breed  are  fattened  Is  one  of 
Its  great  rccommendaUons.  The  beef  is  also  of  excellent  quality.  For  dairy  purposes 
tbe  short-horn  is  surpassed  hv  some  other  breeds;  but  a  cross  between  a  short-hom  buU 
and  an  Ayrshire  cow  is  found  useful  both  for  bfief  and  .milk.  The  short-liorn  breed  is 
now  cherished  in  Britain  with  peculiar  care;  genealogies  are  registered,  and  prodi^ous 
prices  are  given  for  first-rate  animals.  It  is  aijo  in  great  esteem  in  many  parts  ^  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  in  America. — The  Lotw-Tuxm  breed,  long  prevalent  in  tlie  mid- 
land  counties  of  England,  and  still  prevalent  in  Ireland,  was  brought  to  great  perfection 
by  Baicewell,  one  of  the  first  to  show  what  could  be  done  in  the  improvement  of  cattle; 
but  is  rapidly  ^ving  place  to  the  8hor^ho^l,  by  which  It  is  much  ezcdled.  The  length 
of  the  horns  In  this  breed  Is  very  remarkable. 

Of  foreign  races  of  oxen,  one  of  the  most  notable,  on  account  of  its  large  size,  is  that 
iu  possession  of  the  Kalmuck  Tartars;  another  is  that  prevalent  in  the  Boman  states, 
generally  of  a  bluish-ash  color,  with  remarkably  large  and  spreading  horns.  A  large 
wliite  breed  was  long  kept  In  Egypt;  and  a  simuar  breed,  witDout  the  hump  character- 
istic of  the  Indian  ox,  is  found  io  South  Africa,  where,  however,  It  has  become  partially 
intermixed  with  European  breeds.  Oxen  are  much  employed  by  Uie  Kaflers  as  beasts  cn 
burden ;  they  were  also  formerly  tinned  by  the  Hottentots  to  aid  them  in  battle.  Peter 
Kolben,  in  his  account  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  written  in  1705,  gives  an  interesting 
description  of  these  trained  fighting  oxen,  which,  he  says,  are  GsWviS  Ba^cdeyert.  "  In 
tbe  wars  of  the  Hottentots  with  one  another,"  he-  says,  "  tliese  liackeleyers  make  very 
terrible  impressions.  They  gore,  and  kick,  and  trample  to  death  with  incredible  fury.^' 
He  ascribe  to  them  also  great  docility,  and  states  tliat  they  know  every  inhabitant  of 
*.he  kraal,  and  are  perfectly  inoffensive  towards  them,  but  ready  to  run  with  fury  at 
strangers.  The  readiness  with  which  the  draught  oxen  of  South  Africa  observe  the 
words  of  the  driver,  is  said  to  be  almost,  If  not  quite,  equal  to  that  of  the  dog.  In  the 
trunlng  ttf  tliero,  however,  severe  measures  are  often  requisite,  and  particularly  by  a 
hooked  stick  inserted  through  the  cartilage  which  separates  the  noatrili,  as  bulls  are 
ringed  when  sent  to  exhibitions  of  cattle  in  Britain.  Trained  oxen  are  also  employed  in 
the  training  of  their  younger  fellows.  In  some  parts  of  Africa  the  ox  Is  used  for  riding 
as  well  as  for  draught.  The  horns,  wliich  are  very  long,  are  split  into  ribbons,  oi 
curved  in  various  direcUons  to  prevent  their  points  from  coming  in  contact,  by  any 
accident  with  the  person  of  the  nder.  Tbe  pace  of  tbe  ox  scarcely  exceeds  four  or  five 
miles  an  hour. 

A  very  remarkable  conformation  of  skull  occurs  in  some  of  the  herds  of  South 
American  oxen,  the  bones  of  the  oose  and  the  jaw-bones  being  very  much  shortened; 
yet  there  is  no  quesMon  that  this  is  a  mere  accidental  variation,  which  has  become  per- 

Eituated  as  one  of  race.  Importance  has  been  attached  to  It  In  the  discusdons  regard- 
gtpedet. 

The  cow  has  been  for  ages  tended  by  man  on  account  of  the  agreeable  and  highly 
nutritious  fluid  which  is  obtained  from  it.  Hilk  is  manufactured  into  cheese  and  out- 
ter,  which  are  capable  of  being  preserved  for  a  considerable  time.  The  processes  by 
whidi  these  are  obtained  are  diacrilwd  under  the  article  Dairy.  Cows,  under  our  mod-* 
em  systems  of  agriculture,  are  selected  either  for  their  properties  of  ^vlng  large  quanti- 
ties of  milk,  or  for  raising  stock  which  are  well  suited  for  grazing  and  fattening.  For 
milking  properties,  tlie  Ayrshire  breed  stands  undoubtedly  at  the  head  the  list.  In 
comparison  with  some  of  the  other  breeds,  the  Ayrshire  is  ratlier  deficient  In  size,  with 
the  flesh  spread  thinly  over  its  body.  In  the  male  animals  these  characteristics  are  all 
the  more  prominent,  and  for  this  reason  Uie  breed  is  not  much  liked  hygraziers.  It  is 
capable,  however,  of  thrivioe  on  secondary  or  even  inferior  pastures.  'Wnerever,  there- 
fore, it  is  foand  most  profitable  to  follow  dairy  husbandry  In  Scotland,  the  Ayrshire  cow 
Is  preferred.  A  considerable  variety  of  breeds  are  cultivated  both  for  milking  and  graz> 
Ing  in  the  western  parts  of  England,  the  principal  of  which  are  tbe  Herefords  and 
DcTons.   In  tbe  eastem  counties,  again,  where  arable  culture  and  the  rearing  and  feed- 
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Ins  of  cattle  are  ctueflr  followed,  the  Ayrshire  etres  place  to  the  Abo^n,  the  Angus, 
ana  the  Teeswater.  The  cow  is  there  selected  for  its  massiTe  and  square-built  frame, 
soft  skin,  and  ^lea^p^oducing  qualities.  For  more  than  a  century  vast  care  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  improvement  of  Uie  short-horns.  In  this  breed  the  pedigrees  of  the  sire 
and  the  dam  are  traced  back  for  many  generations,  and  purity  of  blood  is  quite  essential 
in  herds  of  any  pretensions.  The  lu-ge  sums  which  particular  cows  and  bulls  of  this 
breed  realize,  attest  the  value  which  modem  breeders  set  upon  animals  which  are  con- 
sidered to  approach  perfection  in  their  fonn  and  style.  In  no  department  of  British 
agriculture  are  the  results  of  care  and  attention  more  strongly  marked  than  i)i  the  noble 
figure  of  the  short-hsmed  cow  or  bulL 

The  rearing  and  fattening  of  the  ox  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  agricul- 
ture. Since  the  prices  of  butcher-meat  have  become  so  much  higher  relatively  to  com 
in  this  country,  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  cattle  have  received  a  great  impetus.  Fifty 
years  ago,  many  of  our  old  breeds  of  cattle  were  kept  till  they  were  four  or  five  years 
old  before  they  were  sent  fat  to  the  butcher.  The  demand  for  meat  was  so  limited  then 
in  the  n.,  that  most  of  the  cattle  were  sent  s.  lean,  to  be  fattened  on  the  pastures 
and  turnips  of  the  eastern  counUes  of  England.  The  introduction  of  steam-shiDptDg, 
followed  by  railways,  has  given  the  Scotch  breeder  and  feeder  great  facilities  for  dispos- 
ing of  fatted  cattle,  and  now  there  are  no  lean  cattle  sent  to  the  south.  Indeed,  the 
extension  of  green  crops  in  Scotland  has  been  so  great  that  large  numbers  of  lean  cattle 
are  imported  from  England,  as  well  as  Ireland,  to  be  fed  in  the  stalls  and  courts  during 
winter.  This  applies  to  the  arable  districts,  where  the  land  does  not  remain  more  than 
one  year  in  grass.  In  Aberdeenshire,  where  the  land  rests  from  three  to  four  years  in 
grass,  more  cattle  are  bred  and  turned  out  fat,  which  is  by  far  the  most  profitable  sys- 
tem, seeing  the  breeder  often  gets  a  larger  share  of  the  profits  than  tlie  feeder.  The 
short-horned  blood  Is  in  great  request  to  cross  with  the  native  breeds,  rendering  the  prog- 
eny much  easier  fattened,  as  well  as  causing  them  to  grow  to  a  larger  size.  It  Is  now 
the  most  approved  method  to  feed  ttie  call  from  tlie  time  it  is  dropped  till  it  is  sent  to 
the  butcher.  Oil-cake  is  generally  considered  the  best  and  most  heallhy  auxiliary  food 
for  stock,  whether  old  or  young.  In  the  pastoral  districts  of  Englana,  where  little  of 
the  land  is  cultivated,  the  rearing  of  cattle  to  be  sent  into  the  arsole  dirtricts  is  curled 
out  The  TouDg  animals  are  ml  with  hay  in  winter  instead  of  straw  and  turnips. 
Large  numbers  of  cattle  are  fattened  on  turnips  and  mangold  la  winter  in  Norfolk  and 
eastern  countlea.  Laige  allowances  of  cake  and  com  are  there  given  in  addition  to  the 
roots. 

OZALATXS.   See  Oxalic  Acid. 

OZA'UC  ACID,  CiHtO*'2HiO,  occurs  in  colorless,  transparent,  oblique,  rhombia 
prisms,  which  have  an  intensely  sour  taste,  and  are  soluble  In  nine  parts  of  cold  water, 
and  much  more  freely  In  boiling  water.  When  heated  to  212°,  the  crystals  lose  their 
two  equivalents  (or  28.5  per  cent)  of  water,  and  the  residue,  consisting  of  the  anhydrous 
acid,  CiHiO«,  becomes  opaque  ;  these  two  equivalents  of  water  contained  in  the  hydrated 
acid  cannot  be  expelled  by  mere  heat,  although  they  can  be  displaced  by  an  equivalent 
amount  of  a  metallic  oxide.  When  the  crystallized  acid  is  rapidly  heated  to  about  800". 
it  is  decomposed  into  a  final  mixture  of  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oude,  and  water ;  fonnlo 
acid  being  produced  and  again  decomposed  in  the  process. 


CiBiO.'gHtO   =   CO,  -f  2H.0  -\-  CH,0.; 
water, 

and  formic  acid  when  heated  yields  HiO  -\-  CO.  When  warmed  with  strong  stilpburio 
add,  it  is  decomposed  into  equal  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  gaseb,  and 
into  water ;  according  to  the  equation  ; 

AutaydTonB  Oxalic  Carbonic     Carboolc  w.h» 
Acid.  Acid.  Water. 

C|H>0«   B   CO^  + 

This  reaction  affords  one  of  the  best  means  of  obtaining  carbmlo  oxide  for  use  in  tb» 
laboratory.  Oxidizing  agents,  such  as  binoxide  of  manganese,  peroxide  of  lead,  nitric 
add,  etc,  convert  oxalic  into  carbonic  acid,  and  on  tbia  property  is  based  a  good 
method  of  determining  the  commercial  value  of  the  black  oxide  of  manganese. 

Oxalic  acid  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  oi^nlc  acids,  and  expels  carbonic  add 
and  many  other  acids  from  their  salts.  The  acid  itself,  and  its  soluble  salts,  are  poison- 
ous. This  acid  is  very  widely  diffused  throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Bonetimea 
it  occura  in  a  free  state  (as  in  Boletua  sulpkuretu),  but  much  more  frequently  as  a  salt, 
either  of  potash,  as  In  the  different  species  of  oeoKa  (from  which  genus  the  add  was 
originally  obtained  and  derives  Its  name),  and  of  rumex;  or  tS.  soda,  as  in  various  species 
of  eaUeamia  and  mlaola;  or  of  lime,  as  in  rhubarb  and  many  lichens.  In  the  (U>mul 
kingdom,  It  never  occurs  except  In  minute  quantity  and  in  ctmUnation  with 
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Oxalate  of  lime  is  fouad  in  a  crystalline  shape,  both  in  healthy  and  morbid  urine.  In 
the  l^ter,  it  constitutes  the  leading  symptom  of  the  affection  termed  oxaluria  (q.T.), 
vbile  in  tiie  former  it  occurs  after  the  use  of  winea  and  beer  containing  much  carbonio 
add,  of  sorrel,  rhubarb-stalks,  etc,  and  after  the  administration  of  the  alkaline  bicar 
bonates.  It  is  the  constituent  of  the  urinary  calculus,  known  from  its  rough  exterior  as 
the  mulberry  calculus.  Crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  have  also  been  found  in  the  mucus 
of  the  gall-bladder,  on  the  mucoiis  membrane  of  the  impregnated  uterus,  and  In  morbid 
blood.  They  have  likewise  been  detected  in  the  biliary  vessels  and  excrements  of  cater- 
pillars. In  the  mineral  kingdom  these  crystals  have  been  detected  in  association  witti 
crystals  of  calcareous  spar. 

Oxalic  acid  is  produced  bv  the  action  of  eithw  hydrate  of  potash  or  of  nitric  acid 
upon  most  onpmic  compounaB  of  natural  occurrence.  Its  most  common  mode  of  preps 
ration  la  by  the  oxidation  of  starch  or  sugar  by  nitric  acid,  The  organic  compound  and 
the  nitric  add  are  heated  In  a  flask  till  all  effervescence  has  ceased,  after  whidi  the  solu- 
tion la  evaporated,  and  the  oxalic  acid  separates  in  crystals  on  cooling. 

This  add  forma  three  aeries  of  salts,  viz. :  neutral,  add.  and  super-acid,  vhlch,  if  H 
c^ffesents  the  metal  entering  into  the  salt,  may  be  represented  by  the  formulnr 

Neatnl  Salt.    Add  Sdt.  Soper-add  Salt.  , 

M,C.O.,   HHC.O..  and  MHCiO.-C.H.O«, 

the  last  being  a  compound  of  the  acid  salt  and  the  acid.  Oxalate  of  lime,  CaCiOfHiO, 
and  ordinary  (oeutral)  oxalate  of  ammonia,  (NH4)iCi04  ■  HtO,  are  examples  of  the 
first ;  binoxalate  of  potash,  or  salt  of  sorrel,  EHCtO*  -  HiO,  is  an  ezaniple  of  the  second ; 
while  the  salt  usually  termed  ouadroxalate  of  potash,  KHCiOt  CiHi04-2HiO,  Is  an 
example  of  the  ttdrd  class.  Of  the  numerous  oxalates  the  most  important  are  the 
oxalate  of  lime  (In  conseq^uence  of  Its  physiological  and  pathological  relations) ;  the 
neutral  oxalate  of  ammonia,  which  is  the  best  test  for  the  detection  of  lime  in  solu- 
tion Cm  consequence  of  the  extreme  insolubUity  of  the  resulting  oxalate  of  lime) ;  and  the 
add  oxalate  of  potash,  which  is  contained  in  the  juices  of  oamU  and  mmM,  and  is  em- 
ployed in  various  manufacturing  processes. 

The  best  test  for  this  acid  is  the  production  of  a  white  precipitate  (of  oxalate  of  HmeX 
on  the  addition  of  any  soluble  salt  of  calcium.  The  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  water,  in 
solution  nf  potash,  and  In  acetic  add,  but  dissolves  In  the  mineral  acids.  A  solution  of 
nitrate  of  Huva*  also  gLYm  a  white  precipitate  oi  oxalate  of  diver,  which  explodes  when 
heated. 

In  consequence  of  its  employment  in  cotton  printing,  bleaching  straw,  etc.*  oxalic 
add  is  more  accessible  to  the  general  public  than  many  other  poisons,  and  on  this 
account  instances  of  suidde  from  the  swallowing  of  tliis  acid  are  oy  no  means  uncom- 
mon. Cases  of  accidental  poisoning,  moreover,  Bometlmes  occur  bv  its  being  sold  by 
mistake  for  Epsom  salts.  I^rge  doses  destroy  life  very  rapidly.  l5r.  A.  Taylor  men- 
tions a  case  In  which  a  man  died  in  20  minutes  after  taking  2  oz.  of  the  add.  Dr. 
Christison  records  a  case  In  which  an  ounce  killed  a  girl  in  80  minutes,  and  another  case 
in  which  the  same  quantity  destroved  life  in  ten  minutes;  and,  as  a  general  rule  (liable 
to  exceptions),  when  the  dose  is  half  an  ounce  or  upward,  death  commonly  lakes  place 
within  the  hour.  The  symptoms  are  a  hot  or  burning  acid  taste,  with  a  sense  of  con- 
striction or  suffocation;  vomiting,  great  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  convulsions, 
cold  perspirations  and  general  collapse  speedily  follow ;  and  respiration  shortly  before 
death  becomes  slow  and  spasmodic.  With  the  view  of  converting  tlie  free  acid  in  the 
stomach  into  an  insoluble  and  inert  salt,  chalk,  whiting,  or  lime-water,  with  full  draughts 
of  milk,  should  be  administered  with  the  least  possible  delay.  Salt  of  sorrel  is  almost  aa 
ptrfsraiouB  as  the  pure  add. 

OXAII'DEJB,  or  Oxauda'cb^e,  a  natural  order  of  exo^nous  pinnts,  allied  to  gerani- 
aeetr;  indudiug  herbaceous  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees;  with  generally  compound  alter- 
nate leaves;  cuyx  of  Ave  equal  persistent  sepals;  corolla  of  five  eaual  ungniculate  petals, 
spirally  twisted  in  bud;  ten  stamens,  usually  more  or  less  united  by  the  mamenta,  in  two 
rows;  the  ovary  usually  S-celled,  with  five  styles;  the  fmlt  a  capsule  opening  br  as 
many  or  twice  as  many  valves  aa  it  has  cells,  or. more  rarely  a  berry;  the  seeds  few, 
attached  to  the  axis.  There  are  upwards  of  300  known  epecips,  natives  of  warm  and 
tenoperate  climates.  They  are  particularly  abundant  in  North  America  and  at  the  cape 
of  Cfood  Hope.  The  flora  of  Britain  includes  onlv  two  small  species  of  oralis.  An  acid 
juice  is  very  characteristic  of  this  order.  Some  of  the  tropical  spedes  produce  agreeable 
add  fruits,  as  the  carambola  (q.v.). — The  genus  oxalia  has  a  capsular  fruit,  and  the  seeds 
have  an  elastic  integument,  which  at  last  bursts  open  and  projects  the  seed  to  a  distance. 
Hie  species  are  mostly  herbaceous  plants  with  temate  or  digitate— rarely  sbnple  or 
pinnate — leaves;  a  few  are  slirubs.  The  stems  and  leaves  generally  contain  a  notable 
quantity  of  bCruxralate  of  potash,  and  have  therefore  a  sour  taste. — The  Common  Wood- 
BosBKL  (O.  aeeioaeUa),  very  abundant  in  shady  woods  and  groves  in  Britain  and  most 

Eirts  of  Europe,  a  native  also  of  North  America,  is  a  beautiful  little  plant,  often  cover- 
g  the  ground  with  its  green  teaves,  amidst  which  the  white  or  slightly  roseate  flowers 
appear.  Its  leaves  all  grow  tram  the  root,  a  long  leaf-stalk  bearing  three  obovvte  leaf- 
lets; tbe  scape  bean  a  rin^e  flower.   There  la  a  subtmanean  scaly  root-rtock.  On 
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account  of  their  grateful  acid  taste  the  leaves  are  used  In  salads  and  sauces.  The  plaot 
is  extremely  abuodant  in  Lapland,  and  is  much  used  by  the  Lapianders.  It  is  auti- 
scorbutic  and  rerrimrant,  and  an  infusion  of  it  Is  a  gratefm  drinlc  in  fevers.  Birmatata 
of  potaA  is  obt^ed  from  the  leaves  bv  expressing  the  juice  and  crystallizing;  and  ia 
sold  not  only  under  the  name  of  talt  cj  aorrd,  but  also  of  em^ial  uXt  ef  lenumt,  and  is 
used  for  extracting  spots,  and  particularly  iron-marks,  from  linen  and  for  other  purposes. 
Much  of  it  is  now,  however,  obtained  from  a  very  different  source.  See  OxAuc  Acm. — 
O.  corniculata,  rare  in  Britain,  and  almost  confined  to  the  south  of  England,  but  a  plant 
of  very  extensive  distribution,  Iseing  fouuJ  In  Europe,  North  Amenca,  India,  Japan, 
and  some  of  the  African  islandis,  lias  a  branched  stem,  irlth  decumbent  branches,  leaves 
Tery  similar  to  those  of  the  common  vood-sorrel  and  yellow  flowers.  Its  properties 
agree  with  those  of  the  common  wood-sorrel.  Many  other  species  resemble  these  in 
tteir  general  appearance  and  properties.  Some  of  the  species  exhibit  an  irritability  like 
that  of  the  sensitive  plant;  genendly,  as  in  the  two  Bntish  ^cies.  In  a  slight  degree, 
and  notably  only  in  hot  sunshine,  but  O.  tentUiva,  an  East  Indian  species,  with  pinnate 
leaves,  possesses  this  property  in  a  high  degree.  Some  species  of  o(taii$,  as  O.  eemua,  a 
native  of  South  Africa,  are  remarkable  for  producing  large  bulbils  in  the  axils  of  the 
lower  leaves.  Several  species  have  tui)erou8  roots,  and  are  cultivated  oa  account  of 
their  tubers;  as  0.  ermaia  and  0.  ttibama,  natives  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  where  they  are 
much  esteemed,  and  both  receive  the  name  Oca.  The  tubers  when  cooked  become 
mealy  like  potatoes.  They  have  a  sli^tly  acid  taste.  0.  erenata  has  been  cultivated  in 
gardens  In  Briton  for  about  80  years,  but  continues  to  be  almost  exclusively  an  object 
of  curiosity,  being  too  tender  for  the  climate,  and  its  produce  very  inconsiderable  in 
quantity.  Its  tu&ra  are  yellow,  in  size  and  shape  like  small  potatoes.  The  succulent 
stalks  of  the  leaves  abound  in  a  pleasant  acid  juice,  and  make  excellent  tarts  and  pre- 
serves. O.  Uiberota  produces  numerous  small  tubers.  The  Bolivians  often  expose  them 
for  a  long  time  to  the  sun,  by  which  they  lose  acidity,  become  saccharine,  and  acquire 
a  taste  and  consistence  like  dried  figs.  0.  Deppei  is  aMexican  species,  with  a  root  some- 
what  like  a  small  parsnip,  quite  free  of  acidity.  It  is  much  cultivated  in  its  native 
country,  and  succeeds  welt  in  the  southern  parts  of  England.  O.  tetraphjfUa  and  O. 
cranieaidia,  natives  of  Mexico,  and  0.  enneaphylia,  a  native  of  the  Faltdand  islands,  also 
liave  eatable  roots.  Many  species  of  oxoUm  are  much  esteemed  as  ornaments  of  gardens' 
and  green-honsea.  See  Ouu..  Fu>irau^  vtd,  VL 

OX'AIU.    See  Oxaudels. 

OXAXmtlA,  or  THB  Oxal'ic  Acid  Diath'e&is,  is  a  morbid  condition  of  the  systCTi, 
in  which  one  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms  is  the  persistent  occurrence  of  crystals 
of  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine.  These  crystals  most  commonly  occur  as  very  minute 
transparent  octohedra,  but  sometimes  in  the  form  of  dumb-bells;  in  order  to  detect 
them  the  urine,  which  usually  in  these  cases  presents  a  mucous  cloud,  should  be  allowed 
to  stand  for  some  hours  in  a  conical  glass,  and  aft«r  the  crystals  have  gradually  sub- 
sided, the  greater  part  of  the  fluid  should  be  poured  away,  and  tiie  drops  remiUntng  at 
the  bottom  examined  with  a  power  of  not  Iibs  than  800  diameters.  These  crystaK 
which  are  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  may  occur  either  in  acid  or  in  aUmline  urine.  F&r- 
sons  who  secrete  this  form  of  urine  are  usually  dyspeptic,  hypochondriacal,  and  liable 
to  attacks  of  boils,  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  neuralgia.  The  oxalic  acid  in  these  cases 
is  not  introduced  into  the  system  with  the  food,  but  Is  a  product  of  the  disintegration  of 
the  tissues,  and  is  due  to  the  imperfect  oxidation  of  compounds,  which  should  normnliy 
have  been  converted  Into  carbonic  acid.  (Anhydrous  oxalic  :icid,  C«H«0«.  obviously 
requires  one  atom  of  oxygen  to  convert  it  into  carbonic  acid,  2C0i,  and  water,  HtO. 
Hence,  if  this  necessary  amount  of  oxygen  is  wanting  in  the  system,  In  consequence  of 
imperfect  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  otji&c  acfd,  in  combtnatioa  with  lime,  appears  as  a 
flnal  excretion  in  jjlace  of  carbonic  acid.)  The  occurrence  of  oxalic  acid  as  a  persistent 
sediment  in  the  urine  is  not  oaly  an  indication  of  an  existing  morbid  condition  of  the 
system,  but  may  give  rise  to  two  perfectly  distinct  dan£-°rou8  complicaUons;  (1)  a  con- 
CPetion  of  oxalate  of  lime  (mulljerry  calculus)  may  be  formed  either  In  the  kidney  or  the 
bladder;  and  (2)  bnd  consequences  may  arise  from  the  poisonous  acUon  of  the  oxalic 
acid  on  the  digestive  organs,  on  the  heart,  and  on  the  nervous  system. 

The  treatment  is  simple.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  patient  should  avoid  articles 
of  diet  containing  oxalic  acid  (such  as  sorrel,  rhubarb,  tomatoes,  etc.),  or  readily  con- 
verted into  it  (such  as  sugar),  and  all  drinks  containing  much  carbonic  acid ;  while  he 
Bhould  take  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air  without  fatiguing  himself;  should  use  the 
ahower-bath,  unless  he  feels  chilled  and  depressed  after  its  application,  in  which  case 
he  should  rub  the  body  all  over  daily  with  a  horse-liair  glove;  tnd  should  employ  as  a 
tonic  medicine  either  a  little  Dilro-murlaUc  acid  in  a  bitter  infusion  (20  minims  of  the  acid 
in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  infusion  of  cbyretta),  or  five  grains  of  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine 
three  times  daily.  Under  this  treatment  the  oxalates  usiully  almost  entirely  disappear 
from  the  urine  in  two  or  three  weeks, 

OXEHBBIDOE,  JoHK,  1609-74 ;  b.  Daventry,  Eng. ;  educated  at  Oxfoid  and 
Cambridge,  Ukmg'his  degree  at  the  latter  university  in  1681:  was  tutor  of  MBjrdslen 
liall,  Oxford ;  but  deprived  of  the  position  in  1684  for  persuading  the  students  to  sub- 
■cnbe  certain  rell^ous  articles  prepared     himself;  was  wduned  a  minister  of  tha 
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dmrch  of  Eoriand,  aod  spent  the  next  few  ymrs  as  a  missionary  in  the  Bermuda 
klanofl.  Id  be  was  choeeo  fellow  of  Eton  coll^,  and  in  1644  installed  pastor  of  s 
chiudi  In  Beverly.  He  was  afterwards  settled  at  Berwlck-on-Tweed,  and  in  1662  was 
dlenoed  for  Qonconformi^  by  the  Bartholomew  act.  He  then  went  as  a  missionary  to 
Bminam,  Oniana,  where  he  labored  for  some  time.  In  1667  he  visited  Barbadoea,  and 
in  1660  came  to  Boston,  where  he  was  installed  in  1670  as  colleague  of  the  Rev.  James 
Allen  over  the  Fiist  church  of  that  city,  remaining  there  until  his  death.  Though  much 
engaged  in  religious  coDtroversy  he  was  a  popular  and  useful  preacher.  His  pubUca- 
tioDS  are,  A  DoubU  Witiehword;  Election  SerTnon;  Setuonabls  Seeking  of  Qod;  A  Propo- 
aUitmfor  Propagating  the  Ootpd  by  ChriOian  Coloniet  in  tfie  CtmUmnt  of  Nevs  Guiana. 

OXENSES,  AsHTOK,  d.d.  ;  b.  at  Broome  Park,  near  Canterbury,  Eng.,  1808  ;  edo-* 
cated  at  the  University  college,  London ;  for  many  years  rector  of  Pluckly-with-Peving- 
ton,  in  Kent  In  1864  he  became  honorary  canon  of  Canterbury  cathedral,  and  in  18w 
was  chosen  bishop  of  Montreal,  and  primate  and  metropolitan  of  Canada.  He  restoied 
his  bishopric,  1878,  because  of  a«e,  and  was  vicar  of  St.  Stephen's.  Canterbury,  1879-85. 
Among  his  numerous  pubUcatmns  are.  Plain  ffiitory  of  tit  Chridian  Church;  Barham 
Traeta  :  The  Pastoral  Ogioe  ;  Baptiim  and  the  LortPa  Svpper  timplf  ex^intd;  Leetura  on 
the  Ootptla.    He  d.  in  1892. 

0ZXV8TIESHA,  Axel,  Count,  an  illustrious  Swedish  statesman,  was  b.  at  FanO.  la 
Upland,  June  16,  1588.  He  was  originally  educated  for  the  church,  and  studied  tbeol* 
ogy  as  well  as  jurisprudence  at  B^tock,  Jena,  and  Wittenberg,  in  the  last  of  which 
umversities  he  took  his  degrees.  Although  he  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  public 
affairs,  he  continued  all  his  life  to  take  a  deep  personal  interest  in  religious  questions, 
and  labored  zealously  for  the  extension  of  the  Protestant  doctrines.  After  leaving  the 
oniversity,  he  visited  most  of  the  Qerman  courts,  but  returned  to  Sweden  In  1606,  and 
soon  afi«rwaidB  entered  the  service  of  Charles  IX.,  who,  in  1606,  dispatched  Um  as 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Mecklenburg.  He  became  a  senator  in  1608— a  dignity 
which  had  been  enjoyed  by  thirteen  of  his  predecessors  in  uninterrupted  succrasloo. 
Having  displayed  great  prudence  and  wisdom  in  the  settlement  of  certain  disputes 
between  the  Livonian  nobles  and  the  town  of  Reval,  he  was  appointed  by  Charles — now 
infirm  from  age — guardian  of  the  royal  family,  and  head  of  the  regencv.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Q-ustavus  Adolphus  (q.v.),  In  1611,  Oxenstieroa  was  made  cbancellor;  and  ia 
1618,  acted  as  minister-plenipotentiary  in  the  negotiations  for  peace  between  Sweden 
and  Denmark.  In  the  following  year  he  accompanied  his  sovereign  to  Poland,  and  by 
the  peace  of  Stolbova,  in  1617,  terminated  hostilities  lietween  Sweden  and  Russia.  Hu 

S>)itical  sagacity  was  not  !ess  conspicuously  shown  in  his  auccessfut  efforts  to  prevent 
ustavus  from  marrying  Ebba  Brahe,  a  Swedish  beauty,  and  in  bringing  about  a  match 
between  his  master  and  the  princess  Maria-Eleonora  of  Brandenburg.  In  1621,  on  the 
departure  of  the  king  for  the  Polish  war,  he  was  charged  with  the  administration  of 
a^irs  at  home,  which  he  conducted  with  his  invariable  felicity;  subsequently  he  was 
appointed  govemor-^neral  of  the  conquered  districts;  and  in  1629  ranctuded  peace 
wnh  the  Poles  on  highly  favorable  conditions.  For  a  while  Oxenstiema  strongly 
opposed  the  desire  of  Gustavus  to  take  part  In  the  "  thirty  years*  war;"  his  hope  being 
to  see  the  latter  arbiter  of  the  n.  of  Europe;  but  when  be  found  that  the  Protestant 
nrmpathies  of  the  king  were  irrepressible,  he  set  about  collecting  money  and  troops  for 
the  perilous  enterprise,  with  all  the  quiet  but  wonderful  activity  and  persistency  that  so 
remarkably  characterized  him.  After  Gustavus  had  fairly  entered  oo  the  bloody 
struggle,  Oxenstiema  joined  him,  and  conducted  most  of  the  extensive  and  complicated 
diplomacy  which  the  course  of  events  entailed  on  Sweden,  The  death  of  Qustavus  for 
a  moment  panuj^ed  him,  but  he  instanUy  recovered,  andberoically  resolved  to  continue 
the  contest  with  the  Imperialists,  in  spite  of  the  visible  disaffection  of  many  of  the  Qer- 
man Protestant  princes,  among  others,  of  the  elector  of  Saxony.  The  will  of  the  dead 
monarch  was  sent  to  Stockholm;  according  to  its  conditions,  the  government — during 
the  minority  of  Christina  (q.vA — was  intrusted  to  five  nobles,  who  empowered  the  chan- 
cellor to  prosecute  the  war.  His  difficulties  were  enormous,  yet  by  indefatigable  efforts 
he  managed  partly  to  allay  the  discontents,  Jealousies,  and  rivalries  of  the  iSvteetant 
leaders.  The  disastrous  defeat  of  the  Swedes  at  Nordlingen  in  1684,  and  the  pCTplexl- 
Ues  which  followed  it,  would  have  stuplfled  most  men  m  the  position  of  Oxenstiema* 
but  it  only  called  out  more  energetically  his  splendid  diplomatic  «nius.  Tran^erring 
the  leaderslup  of  the  Protestant  forces  to  Duke  Bemhard  (q.  v. )  of  Weimar,  he  proceeded 
in  1635,  to  France  and  Holland,  and  formed  alliances  with  these  countries.  Returning 
to  Germany,  he  assisted  in  quelling  a  mutiny  among  the  Swedish  troops  at  Mi^eburg; 

Sat  Pomerania  in  a  state  of  defense,  to  resist  the  mediated  attack  of  the  elector  of  Brao- 
enburg;  renewed  the  treatv  with  Poland;  and  leaving  Bauer  in  command  of  the 
Swedes,  returned  to  Stockholm  In  1636,  where  he  was  received  with  the  liveliest  enthu- 
aiann.  He  still  continued,  however,  to  direct  ably  the  policy  of  the  Protestants  in 
Germany,  till  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Ozenstlema's 
son  was  one  of  tiie  Swedish  envoys  who  signed  the  treaty,  and  it  is  in  a  letter  to  him 
tiiat  the  famous  sentence  of  the  statesman  occurs,  Ifetcu  mi  fiU,  quantUla  prudenHa 
iominei  iwaiUur—("  You  do  not  yet  know,  my  son,  with  how  little  wisdom  men  are 
governed. '0  ChriBtina^  who  had  been  dedaied  of  age  in  1644,  ^  not  show  a  pnper 
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respect  for  the  advice  of  Oxenstiema;  and  after  she  had — ^through  mere  feminine  wil* 
fulness — abdicated,  in  spite  of  all  hia  protestations,  he  withdrew  from  public  life,  and 
died  Aug.  dS,  1654,  smirtlT  irfter  she  had  left  Sweden.  He  eotertuned  a  genuine 
affection  for  the  dai^^hter  of  his  noble  master,  and  In  his  last  moments  her  name  was 
upon  hts  Hps.  Some  treatises  and  historical  fragments  are  attributed  to  him,  and  hia 
"Journal"  has  been  published  in  the  Stockholm  Magaaine.  See  Lundblad's  Sveniik 
Fiutareh  (2  vols.  Stock.  1824);  Fiyzell's  Hittory  <tf  Qiutamu  Ado^iu;  and  Geijo^B  Hit 
tory  of  Siceden. 

OX-ETZ.  See  CHBTBAnrHBinnc. 

OX70BD,  a  co.  in  b.w.  Maine,  bordering  on  New  Hampshire,  drained  by  the  Saco  and 
Androscoggin  rivers ;  containing  severaf  large  lakes,  among  which  are  Mole<^unke- 
munk,  Parmachena,  and  Mooselucmagimtic;  traversed  by  the  Portland  and  Rumfoid 
Falls  and  Grand  Trunk  railroads;  1^  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  80,586,  chiefly  of  American 
biitlL  The  surface  is  mountainous,  but  in  the  valleys  fairly  fertile.  The  staples  are 
wheat,  buckwheat,  corn,  dairy  products,  maple  sugar,  and  hay.  There  are  over  80 
factories  of  various  kinds  in  the  county.   Co.  seat,  Paris. 

OXTOBD,  a  co.  of  Canada  in  S.w.  Ontario,  drained  by  the  Thames  and  smaller  rivers, 
and  traversed  by  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Michigan  Central  nUlroads;  760  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
•01,  48,502— North  Oxford  86,181,  South  OxfordS2,4Sl.   Co.  aeat,  Woodatoe]^ 

OZFOBD,  an  ancient  and  famous  city  and  seat  of  learning  In  England,  the  chief  town 
of  the  CO.  of  Oxford,  Is  sltnated  on  the  n.e.  bank  of  the  Isls,  a  tributary  of  the  Thames, 
a  little  above  the  point  where  it  Is  met  by  the  Cherwell.  Both  streams  are  crossed  by 
numerous  bridges,  of  which  the  finest  are  Folly  bri^e  over  the  Isis,  ani  Magdalen 
bridge  over  the  Cherwell.  L&t.  of  the  city,  51*'  45'  65"  n.,  long.  1"  ly  29"  w.  Dis- 
tance from  Loudon,  52  m.  w.n.w.  Pop.  '91,  45,472.  Oxford  occupies  an  undulating 
site,  is  surrounded  by  rich  and  wooded  meadows,  and  presents  to  the  -eye  of  the 
approaching  vieilor  a  scene  of  unequaled  architectural  magniflcenoe— spires,  and  towera, 
and  domes  risingas  tliickly  as  chimney-stalks  in  themaniuacturinff  towns  of  LaocaBbire 
or  Yorkshire.  The  four  main  streets  of  Oxford  meet  at  right  angles  near  the  center  of 
the  town,  at  a  place  still  called  Carfax,  a  corruption  of  Quaire  toiet,  and  which  appears 
in  Agas's  map  ((emp.  Elizabeth)  as  Cater  topt.  These  are — Commarket  street,  leading 
icto  St.  Giles  8,  and  running  due  n. ;  Queen  street,  leading  to  the  railway  stations,  and 
running  w. ;  St.  Aldate's  street,  leading  to  the  Isis,  and  running  due  s. ;  and  Hig^h  street, 
which  is  the  chief  street  of  the  city,  gracefully  curving  in  an  easterly  direction,  and 
conducting  to  the  river  Cherwell,  a  smaller  river  joining  the  Isis  soon  after  it  has  passed 
Oxford. 

The  western  half  of  the  town  is  the  most  uninteresting;  and  It  Is  a  misfortune  that 
the  railway  stations  are  placed  here,  as  travelers,  on  arriving,  are  introduced  to  the 
meanest  parts  of  the  ciiy  first.  The  county  courts  and  jail,  and  the  remains  of  the 
cnstle,  from  which  the  empress  Maud  escaped  while  it  was  besieged  by  King  Stephen, 
will  be  observed  in  passing.  There  is  one  good  street  in  this  part,  viz. :  Beaumont  street, 
built  on  the  site  of  the  andent  Beaumont  palace,  in  which  Richard  I.  was  born.  At  (he 
end  of  this  street  is  Worcester  college.  leasing  to  the  n.  from  Carfax,  along  the  Com- 
market, the  old  tower  of  St.  Michael's  church  is  seen,  agidnst  which  stood  formerly  the 
n.  gate  of  the  city;  next  St.  Mair  Magdalen  church;  then  the  martvr's  memorial,  with 
the  Taylor  buildings  and  Randofpl)  Hold  on  the  left,  and  part  of  Balliol  college  and  St. 
John's  college  on  the  right.  St.  Giles's  church  is  at  the  n.  end  of  this  street,  which  is 
very  wide,  and  has  a  row  of  elm  trees  on  each  side,  forming  a  picturesque  avenue  like  a 
foreign  boulevard.  Beyond  this,  to  the  n.,  is  the  Radcliffe  oliservatory  and  infirmary. 
The  High  street  is  about  1000  kIs.  in  length;  it  is  reckoned  one  of  the  noblest  streets— 
architecturally  considered— in  £urope,  and  contains,  among  other  edifices,  part  of  the 
buildings  of  Magdalen  college,  Queen's  c(^lege,  All-Soul's  college,  Unlver^ty  college, 
and  St.  Mary's  and  All-Salnta'  churches.  Pwallel  to  it  is  Broad  street,  in  which  ara 
situated  Balliol,  Trinity,  and  Exeter  colleges,  the  Ashmolean  museum,  the  Clarendon 
rooms,  the  Sheldonian  theater,  and  close  by  are  the  Academical  schools,  the  Bodleian 
library,  and  the  picture  gallery.  In  St.  Aldate's  street,  which  forms  the  southern  part 
of  the  series  of  streets  already  mentioned  as  forming  one  line,  and  running  n.  and  a.  ia 
dirist  Church  college  (the  entrance  tower  of  whicn  contains  the  great  bell  "  Tom  of 
Oxford,"  weifi^ng  upwards  of  17,000  lbs.)  and  fit.  Aldate's  church.  The  other  collegea 
and  important  buildings  connected  with  the  university  of  Oxford  lie  back  from  the 
principal  streets.  To  attempt  particularizing  the  architectural  characteristics  of  each  of 
these  edifices  is  impossible  within  our  limits.  It  may  suffice  to  say,  that  though  there  is 
nothing  extraordinarily  fine  about  the  architecture  of  the  colleges,  regarded  individu- 
ally, yet  the  vast  number  of  the  structures  and  variety  of  styles  present  a  tout-en»emble 
that  is  altogether  sublime.  The  effect  is  wonderfully  heightened  by  the  interspeirfon  of 
gardens,  meadows,  and  venerable  trees — old  as  the  builoiugs  that  tower  above  them. 
Christ  diurch  is  celebrated  for  its  magnificent  ball,  picture  gallery,  and  Ubrair,  as  well 
as  for  its  extensive  grounds;  its  chapel,  the  cathedral  church  of  Oxford,  is  Norman  in 
style,  but  is  inferior,  both  in  size  and  beauty,  to  most  English  cathedrals.  Herton  col- 
lege is  rituated  a  little  to  the  a  of  the  High  street,  and  stul  retains  the  original  chapel 
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mod  part  of  the  other  buildings  erected  by  Walter  de  Herton  in  the  IStfa  centuir.  Mag* 
dalen  college  retains  ita  celebrated  cloister  and  tover  of  the  15tb  c,  and  the  buildinn 
h<ve  are  the  most  complete  of  aoy  coll^  In  Oxford.  Oriel  coll^,  a  comparatively 
modem  ■troctnre,  la  very  pictuTeBque,  but  tax  from  chaste  in  its  desiffo;  New  college 
ranks  among  the  nobkat  buitdlDgB  In  the  city — "the  chapel,  the  hall,  the  cloisters,  toe 
groined  gateways,  and  even  some  original  doors  and  windows  remain,  in  their  exterior 
at  least,  as  they  came  from  the  hand  of  their  master  architect,"  William  of  Wykeham, 
600  years  ago;  Queen's  college  Is  built  In  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture,  with  a  spa- 
cious and  handsome  chapel  and  a  fine  library;  so  is  Tnnity  college;  Uoiverfiitr  college 
is  a  not  unpleaslng  mixture  of  Gothic  and  Italian;  Exeter  college  nas  a  splendid  front- 
age on  the  w.,  and  Its  chapel  (built  1857-58),  in  tiiie  Gothic  style,  is  the  finest  modem 
building  la.  the  <Atj;  It  has  also  an  excelleiit  hall,  and  a  beautiful  library;  Balliol  coUege 
has  a  remarkably  flue  chapel,  built  only  a  few  years  ago.  Among  the  other  churches  In 
Oxford,  besides  the  cathedral  church  and  the  college  chapels,  are — 8l  Mary's,  which  it 
atiended  by  the  members  of  the  unlTeraity;  St.  Martin's,  the  church  of  the  crrporstion 
of  Oxford;  St.  Feter's-in-the-East,  with  a  Norman  crypt;  St.  Michael's,  witii  a  Soxou 
tower;  and  St.  Aldate's.  The  chief  buildings  connected  with  the  univeraity,  besides  the 
Bodleian  and  the  Ashmolean  museum  already  mentioned,  are  .the  RadcliiFe  library,  a 
circnlar  structure,  adorned  with  Corinthian  columns  and  surmounted  by  a  dome;  the 
Radcliife  obserratory,  crowned  by  an  octagonal  tower,  in  imitation  of  tibe  temple  of  Uie 
Winds  at  Athens;  the  University  printlng-offlce,  and  the  Taylor  Institution,  founded 
"  for  the  teaching  the  European  languages"— an  exceedingly  handsome  and  extensive 
xange  of  buildings.  The  botanic  garaens  are  situated  not  lar  from  the  Cherwell,  and 
nearly  opposite  Magdalen  college.  Other  notable  buildings,  not  connected  with  the  uni- 
versity, are — the  town  hall,  the  RadclifTe  infirmary,  the  co.  jail,  and  one  or  two  dissent- 
ing places  of  worship,  such  as  the  Wesleyan  chapel  in  New  Inn  Hall  lane,  and  the 
Independent  chapel  in  George  lane. — The  city  of  Oxford  is  a  mart  for  the  disposal  of 
tin  agricultural  produce  of  the  neighborinff  country,  but  has  little  trade  of  its  own.  and 
is  dependent  for  its  prosperity  chiefly  on  the  univernty.  It  Is  a  municipal  and  pulia- 
mentary  borou^  and  governed  by  a  mayor,  nine  aldermen,  and  thirty  counciloiSt 
whose  jurisdiction,  however,  does  not  embrace  the  tmiverri^.  Both  the  dty  and  tlu 
university  send  two  members  to  parliament. 

Oxford,  by  the  Saxons  called  Oxnaford,  and  In  ihe  D<mtetda^  Book,  Oxeneford  (probo' 
bly  from  its  naving  been  originally  a  ford  for  the  passage  of  oxen),  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity.  The  date  of  its  origin  is  unknown,  but  as  early  as  the  8th  c.  there  was  a 
nunnery  established  here;  and  in  802  an  act  of  conflrmation  by  Pope  Martin  U. 
describes  it  as  an  ancient  seat  of  learning.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  residence  of  king 
Alfred,  and  also  of  Canute,  who  held  several  parliaments  witldn  its  walls.  The  towns- 
men closed  their  gates  against  William  the  Conqueror,  who  stormed  the  town  in  1007. 
and  gave  It  to  one  of  his  followers,  Robert  d'Oyley,  who  built  a  castle  here  to  overawe 
the  disaffected  Saxons,  some  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  pfiction  that 
terminated  the  strife  between  Stephen  and  Hennr  XL  was  drawn  up  at  Oxford.  In  tlie 
reign  of  Edward  III.  the  preaching  of  Wyckliffe  excited  great  commotion  among  the 
ituoents,  and  threatened  well-ni^  the  dusolntion  of  tiie  university.  la  the  reign  of 
the  "Bloody  Mary"  it  witnessed  the  martyrdoms  of  Ridley,  Latimer,  and  Cranmer: 
and  during  the  great  civil  war  of  the  17th  c  It  was  for  a  while  the  head-quarters  of  fbo 
royalist  forces,  and  was  conspicuous  for  Its  adherence  to  Charles  I.  Ever  since  that 
pcaiod  the  city — or,  at  any  rate,  the  universitv — ^has  been  in  general  characterized  by  an 
extreme  devotion  to  the  "church"  and  the  "king." 

OZTOBD,  a  township  in  Warren  co.,  X.  J.,  including  the  town  of  Oxford,  Pop.  '90, 
4002. 

OXTOBD  BLTIXS.   See  Horse  Guabds,  Kotal. 

OZTOBS  CIAT,  the  principal  member  of  the  middle  oolite  series,  is  a  bed  of  stiff 
dai^-blue  or  blackish  clay,  sometimes  reaching  a  thickness  of  600  feet.  There  occur  in 
its  lower  portion  in  some  places  layers  of  tough  calcareous  sandstone,  called  Kelloway 
rock,  from  a  place  in  Wiltshire,  where  it  is  quarried.  The  Oxford  clay  lies  beneath 
tte  plain  on  which  Oxford  Is  built,  and  extends  s.w.  and  D.e.  from  the  shore  at  Wey- 
mouth to  the  fen  lands  s.  of  the  Wash,  thence  it  may  be  traced  through  Lincoln  Into 
Ytnltahire,  until  it  disappears  I'nder  the  sea  at  Scarborough.  The  close  packing  of 
the  fossils  in  the  fine  compact  clay  has  caused  them  to  be  beautifui^y  preserved;  the 
sbelto  frequently  retain  tiieir  iridescence,  and  even  the  softer  parts  of  the  cephalopoda 
have  sometimes  left  with  tolerably  clear  definition  their  form  In  the  clay.  The  fossils 
are,  however,  often  filled  with  iron  pyrites,  which,  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
readily  decomposes  and  destroys  all  traces  of  the  beautiful  organism.  The  remains  of 
chambered  shws  of  the  genera  beienmites  and  lunmonites  are  very  abundant,  and  with 
them  are  assodated  otiier  diells,  Interesdng  cnistaoea,  and  the  speciee  of  flshes  and  reptUea 
whkdi  are  i^iaTwrteristic  of  the  oolite. 

OZTUUMBIBl,  an  inland  county  of  Eng^nd,  bounded  on  the  a.  by  river 
Thames,  on  the  e.  by  Bucks,  and  on  the  w.  by  Gloucestershire.  Area,  48S,014  acres. 
Pop.  '01,  185,009.  The  surface,  where  it  is  not  level,  Is  undulating.  In  the  n.w.  the 
hilu  rise  in  Broom  hill  to  886  ft.  above  sea  level,  and  in  the  B.e.  of  the  county  are  the 
Chiltem  hills  (q.v.),  ridng  netur  Nutfleld  to  820  ft.  in  height.  It  Is  watered  along  ita 
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Mntheni  border  by  the  Thames,  and  the  other  chief  rivers  ate  Uic  Wlndnub,  Erenlode, 
C3i«rwdl,  and  Thame,  ^hienU  of  the  TfaamcB.   By  means  of  the  Oxford  canal*  whleh 

joins  the  Thames  at  Oxford,  the  towns  and  districts  lower  down  the  river  (Abingdon, 
Wallingford,  etc.)  are  supplied  with  coal  from  the  Leicestershire  coal-flelds.  The  soil 
is  ferUle;  the  state  of  agricutture  la  advanced,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  acreage 
being  under  crops,  fallow,  or  grass ;  and  the  county  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most 
prodnctive  In  the  country.  Three  members  are  returned  to  the  house  of  commons  for 
the  county. 

OXFOBS  TEACT8.   See  Thactabiahtem. 

OZTOXD  UlflTERSITT  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  King  Alfred.  Without 
claiming  for  it  an  origin  quite  ao  ancient,  it  is  certain  that  from  very  early  times 
students  resorted  to  Oxford  in  order  to  attend  lectures  there  delivered  by  learned  men, 
and  that  they  lived  in  the  houses  of  ttie  towns-people.  In  some  cases  they  combined 
together,  so  as  to  secure  the  service  of  a  common  teacher,  with  whom  they  lived  in  a 
huge  tenement  called  an  inn,  hostel,  or  hall.  For  a  long  time,  however,  the  great 
majority  of  the  students  lodged  in  rooms  hired  from  the  citizens;  and  as  late  as  the  year 
1S12,  regulations  were  made  for  the  governance  of  such  students.  As  their  numbers 
increased,  the  balls  were  multiplied.  Anthony  Wood  states  that  he  could  show  the 
names  and  places  of  more  than  a  hundred.  A  gre&l  diminution  in  the  numbers  of  the 
students  took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  IStli  century.  Tliis,  among  other  causes, 
led  to  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  halls,  which  were  bought  up  by  the  wealthier 
college-'.  Only  five  of  the  halls  now  exist,  which  differ  from  ue  colleges  only  in  tliat 
they  are  unincorporated,  and  have  little  or  no  endowments.  Residence  In  private  lodg- 
ings had  also  fmlen  into  disuse;  and  by  the  time  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth  it  had  become  ft 
compulsory  rule  that  all  undergraduates  should  reside  in  some  college  or  hall,  at  least 
for  the  first  twelve  terms  of  residence.  Now,  however,  undergraduates  may  lu  most 
colleges  live  in  lodgings  from  the  beginning  of  their  course. 

The  colleges  were  founded  at  Tarious  periods  from  the  end  of  the  18th  c.  lo  the 
beginnioK  of  tiie  18th.  Fourteen  out  of  the  21  wt  re  founded  before  the  reformation. 
Their  object  originally  was  to  support  limited  societies  of  students,  who  were  to  devote 
their  lives  to  study — by  no  means,  as  at  present,  to  educate  hirge  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. Students,  other  than  tliose  on  the  foundation,  seem  not  to  have  been  regarded  by 
the  founders  aa  an  essential  part  of  tlie  college.  The  colleges  arose,  as  has  been  already 
said,  partly  instead  of  the  old  balls,  and  were  partly  at  first  connected  with  the  monas- 
teries, it  King  by  means  of  these  institutions  that  benevolent  persons  were  enabled  to 
give  permanent  support  to  poor  secular  scholars.  University  and  Balliol,  which  now 
rank  ns  the  oldest  colleges,  were  in  point  of  fact  halls  supported  by  endowments  held  in 
trust  for  the  maintenance  of  their  students.  The  ori^nator  of  the  colle^ate  system,  in 
anything  like  Its  present  form,  was  Walter  de  Merton,  who,  besides  having  founded 
Merton  college.  Is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  havfng  mainly  contributed  to  fix  the  uni- 
versity In  its  present  site.  All  those  on  the  foundation  of  the  colleges  before  the  refor- 
mation were  called  clerici.  The  great  majority  of  the  fellows  were  requir^i  to  take 
priest's  orders  within  a  certain  penod  after  their  election.  This  requirement  of  course 
mvolved  celibacy,  which,  besides,  was  expressly  imposed  in  some  colleges;  and  practi- 
cally, in  old  times  as  now,  was  enforced  by  the  rule  of  life  and  the  obligation  of  resi- 
dence. Within  the  last  few  years  in  some  of  tlie  colleges  the  restriction  of  celibacy  has 
been,  under  certain  conditions,  remitted  in  the  case  of  fellows  engaged  in  college  work. 

Under  a  statute  passed  In  1868  any  person  may  now  become  a  member  of  the  uni- 
versitr  without  becoming  a  member  of  a  college  or  hall,  provided  he  satisfies  certain 
disciplinary  requirements.  For  such  purposes  these  unattached  students  are  under  the 
control  of  a  board  of  delegates;  but  no  special  provision  is  made  for  their  instruction. 
In  1871  the  new  foundation  of  Keble  College,  built  in  memory  of  John  Eeble,  wai 
admitted  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges  (save  as  regards  the  academical  status  of  its  head' 
aa  were  possessed  by  the  other  colleges  and  halls. 

Previous  to  the  statute  17  and  18  Vict.  c.  81  the  constitution  of  the  university  was  as 
follows:  1.  The  hebdomadal  board,  or  weekly  meeting,  consisting  of  the  heads  at  houMS 
ai^  the  two  proctors,  which  bodv  exercised  the  chief  share  of  the  administration  of  tlie 
univerrity,  and  possnssed  the  exclusive  power  of  initiating  legislation;  3.  Congregation, 
consisting  of  certiun  university  dignitaries,  which  met  merely  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ferring degrees;  8.  Convocation,  consisting  of  all  masters  of  arts,  a  body  woose  consent 
was  necessary  before  any  of  the  measures  proposed  by  the  hebdomadal  board  could 
become  law,  which  elected  the  chancellor,  the  two  representatives  of  the  university  in 
parliament,  several  of  the  professors,  and  dispensed  the  ecclesiastical  ^tronage  of  the 
oniversity.  The  statute  r^erred  to  introdufied  important  changes.  The  hebdomadal 
btnrd  has  been  changed  into  tiie  hebdomadal  council,  consisting  of  the  chancellor,  the 
vice-chancellor,  the  proctors,  six  heads  of  houses,  six  professors,  and  six  members  of 
convocation  of  not  less  than  five  years'  standing— such  heads,  professors,  and  members 
of  convocation  being  elected  by  congregation,  and  holding  office  for  six  years.  Congre- 
gation, again,  now  consists  of  all  the  great  officers  of  the  university,  the  professors,  the 
public  examiners,  and  all  resident  masters;  and  on  this  body  is  now  bestowed  the  power 
of  accepting  or  rejecting,  and  of  amending  any  statute  framed  by  the  hebdcnnadal 
council.   Tm  compodtion  and  powers  of  convocation  remain  unchanged.  The  itudents 
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not  on  ^  foandatton  are  for  the  most  part  conunoners.  In  Worcester  College  and  the 
halls  there  Is  still  a  class  of  fellow-commoners,  who  pay  large  fees,  and  enjoy  certain 
privileges,  lliey  nudnly  consiat  of  men  above  the  ordmaiy  a^  of  undergraduates,  who 
wish  to  have  the  intellectual  advantages  of  the  university  without  being  subjected  to 
the  common  routine  of  discipline.  All  other  formal  distinctions  due  to  wealth  or 
poverty  are  almost  entirely  abolished,  such  as  the  special  privileges  of  peers,  and  the 
reaird  bad  to  the  poverty  of  candidates  in  the  case  of  certain  scholarships.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  actual  number  of  students  at  any  one  time  in  Oxford,  bat  now 
it  isprobably  seldom  above  1800. 

There  are  four  terms  in  each  year — viz.,  Michaelmas  term,  which  begins  on  Oct.  10, 
and  eoda  on  Dec.  17;  Hilary  term,  which  begins  on  Jan.  14,  and  ends  the  day  before 
Falm  Sunday:  Easter  term,  which  begins  on  the  Wednesday  in  Easter- week,  and  ends 
on  the  Friday  before  Whitsunday;  Trinity  term,  which  begins  on  the  Saturday  before 
Whitsunday  and  ends  on  the  Saturday  after  tbe  Gnt  Tuesday  iu  July.  Full  term,  as  it 
is  called,  does  not  begin  till  the  first  day  of  the  week,  after  the  first  congregation  is  held. 
By  undemaduates,  Michaelmas  and  Hilaiy  terms  are  kept  by  six  weeks'  residence,  and 
Saster  and  Triuity  terms  by  three  weeks  each;  but  more  than  this  is  required  most 
of  tbe  colleges.  Twenty-sue  weeks  may  be  taken  as  the  ordinary  lengfth  of  the  academic 
year.  Twelve  terms  of  residence  are  required  for  the  degree  of  b.a.  from  all.  Tbe 
degree  of  m.a.  is  obtainable  in  the  twenty-seventh  term  after  matriculation.  By  a 
statute  passed  in  1860,  the  following  examiuations  were  msde  necessary  for  a  degree  in 
arts;  but  their  nature  has  been  considerably  changed  by  the  new  statutes  which  came 
into  effect  1879-74:  1.  Reaponsions,  called  "little  go  or  "smalls"  in  the  familiar 
language  of  undergraduates,  are  obllgatoiy  upon  ail.  The  university  does  not,  as  to  this 
or  any  other  pass  examination,  fix  a  limit  of  time  within  which  they  must  be  passed; 
bnt  most  colleges  require  their  members  to  pass  responsions,  at  least  within  their  first 

Cr  of  study.  Subjects:  one  LaUn  and  one  Greek  author — or  portions  of  them,  as  five 
ks  of  Homer,  five  of  Virj^l,  two  Greek  plays,  etc. — with  a  paper  of  grammatical 
questions;  a  piece^of  English  t>>  be  translated  mto  Latin;  two  books  of  Euclid,  or  alge< 
bra  up  to  simple  equations  inclusive;  and  arithmetic.  2.  The  first  public  examination, 
or  moderations,  is  also  obligatory  upon  all.  Candidates  must  have  entered  upon  their 
fourth  term.  Subjects:  the  four  gospels  in  Greek  (except  in  the  case  of  pei-mns  not 
members  of  the  church  of  England,  when  some  one  Greek  author  is  to  be  substituted); 
one  Greek  and  one  Latin  author,  not  tbe  same  as  those  offered  for  responsions,  and  one 
must  be  a  poet,  the  other  an  orator;  a  piece  of  English  into  Latin,  and  a  paper  of  gram- 
matical questions;  logic,  or  Euclid  III.  and  lY.,  1-9,  snd  algebra.  Honors  are  awarded 
at  this  examination  both  in  classics  and  pure  mathematics.  Candidates  are  recom- 
mended to  take  up  especially  poets  and  orators.  Verses,  as  well  as  Greek  and  Latin 
piose-writing,  and  a  paper  oi  grammatical  and  philological  questions,  arc  set.  In  the 
mathematical  school,  which  in  this  examination  exists  as  a  separate  school  for  honors 
only,  candidates  are  examined  in  pure  mathematics  up  to  tbe  integral  calculus  and  the 
calculus  of  finite  diffcrenc«  incluuve.  8.  The  second  public  examination  held  twice  a 
year,  to  be  jmnkI  not  earlier  than  the  12th  term,  and  for  honors  not  later  than  the  16th 
term  of  standing;  unless  the  candidate  has  tieen  clashed  In  some  other  school  of  the  sec- 
ond public  examination,  in  which  case  he  may  be  admitted  up  to  the  20th  term  inclusive. 
This  examination  consists  of  three  parts:  (1.)  an  examination  in  the  rudiments  of  faith 
and  religion,  or  in  the  case  of  those  who  (or  whose  guardians)  object  to  such  examina- 
tion, certain  substituted  books  or  subjects;  (2.)  an  examination  of  those  who  do  not  seek 
honors;  and  ^.)  an  examination  for  those  who  do  seek  honors.  In  this  last  there  are. 
In  Oxford  phraseol<^,  six  schools:  Uterte  humaniores,  mathematics,  natural  science 
jurisprudence,  modern  history,  tbeology.  Candidates  are  entitled  to  a  degree  of  B.A. 
who  having  passed  the  two  previous  examinations,  also  passed  the  examination  appointed 
for  those  who  do  not  seek  honors,  or  who  obtain  honors  in  any  one  of  the  six  honor 
schools.  But  every  candidate,  except  he  has  obtained  honors  in  the  theology  school, 
must  have  satisfied  in  the  rudiments  of  faith  and  religion  or  the  substitute.  By  these 
rudiments  are  understood  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (gospels  and  acts  of  tbe  apostles 
in  the  original  Greek);  and  tbe  89  articles.  The  pass  examination  embraces  subjects 
chosen  from  at  least  two  out  of  the  three  following  groups:  (a)  Greek  and  Roman  hia- 
tory  and  philosophy;  (A)  English,  modem  languages,  political  economy  and  law;  (e) 

Sometry,  mechanics,  chemistry,  and  physics.  Out  of  these  the  candidates  must  select 
ree  sumects,  one  of  which  m'>Bt  be  either  (1)  ancient  philosophy  and  history  (in  the 
original  Greek,  or  Greek  and  Latin);  or  (2)  a  modern  language  (French  or  Germsn). 
1^  classical  books  must  be  other  than  those  offered  for  responsions  and  moderations. 
Candidates  for  honors  may  select  any  one,  or  more  than  one  of  the  six  schools.  Tbe 
most  popular  and  influential  of  these  is  the  school  of  literse  humaniores.  The  examin- 
ation in  this  school  includes  (1)  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages;  (2)  the  histories  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome;  (8)  \of^c,  and  the  outlines  of  moral  and  political  philosophy. 
GantUdatee  may  also  offer  certam  special  subjects  in  any  of  these  three  departments. 
The  republic  of  Plato  and  the  ethics  of  Aristotle  form  the  basis  for  philosophical 
study,  though  they  are  every  year  more  largely  supplemented  by  modem  philosophy. 
Next  in  the  numbers  of  its  candidates  ia  the  school  of  modem  history,  which  includes 
(1)  tbe  continuous  hlstoiy  of  England;  CB)  general  history  during  some  period,  selected 
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b7  the  candidate,  frum  periods  to  be  named  from  time  to  time  bj  the  board  of  studies- 
(8)  a  special  portion  of  history,  or  a  special  historical  subject,  carefully  studied  with 
reference  to  original  authorities.  The  school  of  jurisprudence  includes  (1)  general  juris- 
prudence; (S)  the  history  of  English  law;  (8)  some  department  of  Roman,  and  it  may  be, 
of  English  law ;  (4)  international  law,  or  a  specifled  department  of  it.  The  school  of 
mathematics  embraces  pure  and  mixed  mathematics  (algebra,  trigonometry,  calculus, 
mechanics,  optics,  astronomy).  The  school  of  natural  science  has  a  double  examination 
for  honors — a  preliminary  and  a  ^nal.  The  preliminary  examination,  incumbent  upon 
all,  ia  restricted  to  the  elementary  parts  of  mechanics,  physics,  and  chemistry.  In  the 
final  ezamiDation,  the  candidate  may  offer  himself  for  examination  in  one  or  more  of  the 
three  general  subjects  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology.  The  examination  In  tlie 
honor  scliool  of  theology  includes  the  Holy  Scriptures,  dogmatic  and  symbolic  theology, 
ecclesiastical  history  ana  the  fathers,  the  evidences  of  religion,  liturgies,  sacred  criticism, 
and  the  archaeology  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  A  knowledge  of  Hebrew  will 
have  weight  in  the  distribution  of  honors.  The  organization  of  these  schools  is  at  pres- 
ent the  main  function  of  the  university,  as  distinct  from  the  colleges.  Professorial 
teaching  on  its  own  account  only  exists  to  a  very  limited  extent.  In  the  main,  the  teach- 
ing power  of  the  colleges  is  devoted  to  preparing  their  undei:graduate  members  for  these 
various  examinations. 

Examinations  also  take  place  for  degrees  in  law,  medldne,  divinity,  and  music;  but 
these  are  in  great  measure  formal.  The  examinations  for  degrees  in  arts  are  the  proper 
work  of  the  university. 

Besides  these  honors,  various  distinctions  are  conferred  by  the  university.  There  are 
several  university  scholarships,  more  particularly  the  Vinerian  law  fellowships  and 
scholarships;  the  Eldnn  law  scholarship;  one  Sanskrit  and  two  Hebrew  scbofarships 
yearly;  two  mathematical  acholarships;  the  Hertford  scholarship,  for  the  cncoura^menl 
of  the  ^dy  of  Latin,  and  the  Ireland  and  Craven  scholarships,  for  the  encouraj^ment 
of  the  study  of  classics.  There  is  also  the  Newdigate  prize  for  the  best  composition  in 
English  verse;  and  Iho  three  chancellor's  prizes  for  the  best  compositions  in  Latin  verse, 
Lann  prose,  and  Englisli  prose;  the  Gaisford  prizes  for  Greek  composition;  and  the 
Arnold,  Stanhope,  and  marquis  of  Lothian's  prizes  for  the  best  essays  on  an  bistorical 
subject.  But  the  great  prizes  are  the  scholarships  and  the  fellowshi[^.  By  the  coramis- 
siouers  under  17  and  18  Vict.  c.  81,  these  hjive  been  for  the  most  part  thrown  open,  and 
are  now  awarded  after  examination  without  restriction  as  to  kin  or  place  of  birth.  At 
All-Souls,  and  also  at  St.  John's  College,  since  the  labors  of  the  commissioners,  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  keep  up  the  former  excludveness.  The  schoranhipe,  which 
are  so  numerous  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  any  young  man  of  ability,  range  from  £60 
to  £80  a  year,  with  rooms  free,  which  would  go  a  considerable  way  towara  defraying 
the  expense  of  a  university  education.  At  the  close  of  this  education  come  the  fellow- 
ships; and  it  has  been  calculated  that  when  the  arrangements  of  the  commissioners  are 
complete,  there  will  be  between  20  and  80  fellowships,  mostly  about  £800  per  aimum, 
open  yearly  to  competition, 

Oxford  is,  of  course,  chiefly  fed  from  the  great  English  schools.  A  close  connecUon 
subsists,  bv  the  terms  of  the  foundation,  between  Winchester  and  New  College,  between 
Westminner  and  Christ  Church,  and  between  Merchant  Taylors'  and  Si,  John's,  For 
the  nature  of  this  connection,  see  under  these  colle^.  A  student  desirous  of  going  to 
Oxford,  must  apply  to  the  hesd  of  the  college  to  which  he  wishes  to  belong.  Aj)puca- 
tion  in  former  times  had  to  be  made  early,  as  all  the  good  colleges  were  filled  up  for  sev- 
eral years  in  advance.  But  now  that  undergraduiites  are  allowed  by  most  colleges  to 
live  in  lodgings  from  the  first,  a  candidate  can  bare  no  difficulty  in  securing  admission 
even  to  a  disunguiBhed  coUc^  at  short  notice.  There  is  no  uniceni^  eifamlnatlon  at 
matriculation;  but  all  the  good  colleges  have  such  an  examination  before  they  receive 
any  one — the  standard  of  the  examination,  of  course,  varying  with  the  college.  After 
being  received  into  the  college,  the  undergraduate  is  sometimes  assigned  to  a  college 
tutor,  who  exercises  a  special  control  over  bis  reading;  but  he  also  attends  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  other  college  tutors  or  lecturers,  as  the  course  of  his  studies  may  require. 
The  cast  of  tuition  varies  at  different  collegea,  but  an  average  of  £66  may  be  giveu  aa 
paid  by  the  undergraduate  during  hU  whole  career.  This  payment  is  at  some  coU^es 
distributed  over  three,  at  others  over  four  years.  Besides  this,  almost  every  nndergradu- 
ate  finds  it  necessary,  at  some  period  before  taking  his  degree,  to  read  with  a  private 
tutor,  whom  he  chooses  for  himself.  Private  tuition  lias  grown  to  be  quite  an  Institution 
In  Oxford,  though  not  formallv  recognized.  Many  of  the  ablest  young  men,  after  taking 
their  degree,  remain  in  Oxford  for  a  year  or  two,  taking  private  pupiw.  In  this  way  an 
undergraduate,  even  of  a  badly-taught  college,  could  secure  the  advantages  of  the  best 
tuition.  But  during  the  last  few  years,  the  lecturers  in  different  colleges  have  more  and 
more  combined  and  systematized  their  work;  and  thus  to  a  slight  extent  obviated  the 
need  of  private  tuiUon.  Much  discussion  has  taken  place  on  the  merits  and  faults  of 
this  system;  Imt,  on  the  whole,  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  useful  for  the  tutor,  as  clearing 
up  and  concentrating  his  knowledge,  while,  at  least  to  undergraduates  who  read  for 
honors  (with  a  few  rare  exceptions),  it  may  be  considered  as  absolutely  necessary.  Pri- 
vate tutors  usually  charge  £10  a  term  for  three  hours  a  week.  Previous  to  1853,  the 
professoriate  of  Oxford  was  strictly  omameotaL   A  great  effort  was  then  made  to  stir 
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tt  Into  life,  which  has  been  partially  Bucceaeful.  New  professorships  were  created,  and 
the  endowments  of  old  ones  were  increased  by  the  commissioneTS,  under  17  and  18  Vict, 
c.  81.  But  die  former  of  these  measures,  at  least,  whatever  it  may  hare  done  for  the 
tntOKSts  scieace,  has  produced  but  little  effect  on  the  undergraduates.  They  still 
limit  thetr  laoge  of  studies  by  the  reqiiirements  of  the  ezaminatlonB  of  the  school^  and 
H  were  hard  to  expect  them  to  do  otnerwise.  But  prc^ssorisl  teaching  has  nndoubt- 
edly  become  more  popular  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  study.  Lectures  by  the  profes- 
sors of  law  and  modem  history,  of  moral  philosophy,  logic,  Oreek,  and  Latin,  are  felt  to 
be  useful,  and  are  therefore  v/ell  attended.  With  regard  to  the  expenses  of  Oxford,  it 
is  difficult  to  say  anything  very  definite.  They  vary  at  different  colleges,  not  only  indl 
rectly  from  the  tone  of  the  society,  but  even  mrectly  from  the  charges  made  for  necea 
saries.  A  man  should  be  exceedingly  comfortable  at  Oxford  with  £200  a  year;  on  £150, 
be  can  manaxe  with  economy.  Many  young  men  could  not  with  prudence,  be  exposed 
to  tiw  difflouUiee  of  living  in  Oxford  on  less  than  the  latter  sum.  There  have  indeed 
been  instsncea  of  men  passing  creditably  tiirough  the  universitr  course  on  £100  a  year. 
"Die  neeettanry  expenses  do  not  exceed  that  sum;  the  habits  of  tne  young  men  themselves 
cause  a  great  part  of  the  expenses.  Returns  procured  by  the  delej^t^  for  unattached 
students  show  that  some  students  cover  their  board,  lodging,  and  tuition  for  about  £45 
a  year.  Discipline  inside  the  college  is  maintained  by  the  head  of  the  house  and  ttie 
tutors;  in  the  town  and  its  neighborhood,  by  the  proctors,  who  are  uniremty  office ra 
with  great  anthority.  As  a  rule,  this  auUiority  ia  well  exercised.  According  to  the 
Vnnen&iM  CammMon  Bmori  (1874),  the  revmue  of  tiie  colleges  and  untvnsity  In  1871 
was  £418.000. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  colleges  and  halls  as  they  rank  in  the  university;  an 
account  of  each  will  be  found  in  its  alpiiabetical  place;  University,  Balliol,  Merton, 
£xeter,  Oriel,  Queen's,  New  OoUege,  Lincoln,  All-Souls,  Magdalen,  Brasenoae,  Corpus 
Chrlsti,  Christ  Church,  Trinity,  St  John's,  Jesijs,  Wadbam,  Pembroke,  Woncester, 
Eeble,  Hertford,  8t  Uary  Hall,  St  Edmund  Hall.  To  these  may  be  added  Charsley's 
Hall,  being  a  private  hall  under  the  mastership  of  W.  H.  Charsley,  in  virtue  of  a  statute 
pMMd  in  ^54,  empowering  vxf  h.a.  of  a  certain  landing  to  open  a  private  hall  on  his 
obtaining  a  license  from  the  Tice^chaocellor.  The  nnattached  students  now  number 
upward  of  800.  TVlthin  recent  years,  Lady  Margaret's,  Somerville,  and  Bt  Hughes's 
TSaJHa  have  been  founded  for  women. 

Among  the  books  which  may  be  consulted  with  regard  to  Oxford  are— Ayliffe's 
tory  of  (^ford.  Wood's  Annai»,  the  Vmvernty  Galmdar,  and  above  all,  the  Report  <if 
Vu  Bioyal  Commiuionenfor  1853  and  the  SiudarWa  Handbook  to  the  Unit,  of  Oafoni. 

OX-OALL,  the  bile  of  the  ox,  greenish-yellow  in  color.  It  has  several  uses  in  arts 
and  manufactures.  It  is  reduced  to  the  form  of  an  extract  for  preservation,  and  when 
used  dissolved  In  alkaline  water.   The  chief  uBe  is  in  mixing  colors,  the  effect  being  to 

g've  them  tenacity  and  fluidity.  It  is  also  an  ingredient  in  varnish,  and  is  a  sutetitute 
r  Indian  ink,  and  is  used  in  paintiog  on  ivory. 
OXmAtlOB  la  the  term  applied  to  the  union  of  any  body  with  oxygen,  the  body 
iMlng  then  said  to  be  oxidued,  and  the  resulting  compound  behig  termed  an  oaidB.  Many 
bodies  possess  the  property  of  entering  into  several  distinct  comUnationB  wim  oxveen. 
For  example,  mannnese,  Hn,  forms  no  less  than  six  such  compoondfr— viz..  SuiO. 
IbitO),  MntOt,  HnOi,  SbiOa,  HnjOt,  which  represent  different  st^aies  of  oxidation. 

OXIDES,  Mbtaluo,  are  the  most  important  of  alt  the  compounds  of  tlie  metals,  and 
In  many  cases  occur  naturally  as  abundant  and  valuable  ores.  They  are  divided  by 
chemists  into  three  classes — viz.,  (1)  iMisic  oxides  or  bases,  (2)  saline  or  Indifferent  oxides, 
and  ^  add  oxides  or  metallic  acids.  The  different  oxides  of  the  same  metal  usually 
afford  illutf  rations  of  two,  and  not  unfrequently  of  all  three  of  these  classes.  Thus  (to 
take  the  case  of  manganese  referred  to  in  the  last  article)  the  protoxide,  MnO,  is  a 
Dowerful  base,  the  red  oxide,  MniO*,  is  a  saline  or  indifferent  oxide,  showing  little  ten- 
dency to  combine  either  with  acids  or  alkalies,  while  permanganic  acid,  MuiOt,  presents 
all  the  properties  of  an  acid.  "  As  a  general  rule,  the  greater  the  number  of  atoms  of 
oxygen  which  an  oxide  contains,  the  less  Is  it  deposed  to  unite  with  the  acids  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  frequently  possesses  acid  properties,  ana  then  unites  with  bases  to  form  salts. 
Protoxides  generally  are  strong  saliOable  bases :  they  require  two  equivalents  of  a  mono- 
basic acid  to  form  neutral  salts.  Sesquloxides  arc  weaker  bases ;  their  salts  are  usually 
unstable ;  tlMy  require  six  molecules  or  equivalents  of  a  monolmsic  acid  to  form  a  salt 
whidi  la  nentcM  In  compodtloo,  though  it  may  not  be  neutral  to  test-paper ;  and  in  general, 
■U  oiides  leqidre  twice  as  many  equivalents  of  add  as  they  contain  atoms  of  oxygen 
In  their  compontion.  Some  of  the  metallic  acids,  like  the  stannic  and  titanic,  contain 
two  atwtts  of  oxygen  to  one  atom  of  metal,  but  most  of  them  contain  three  atoms  of 
oxygen — such,  for  example,  as  the  manganic,  ferric,  cbromic.  tungstlc,  molybdic,  and 
v&nadic  adds;  whilst  in  a  few  cases,  such  as  the  arsenic,  antimonic,  and  permanganic, 
the  propratiott  of  oxygen  is  still  higlier." — Miller's  Inorganic  Chemutry,  2a  edit.  p.  814. 
Of  the  basic  oxides,  which  form  by  for  the  most  important  dass,  it  may  be  olserved 
that  they  are  devoid  of  all  metallic  appearance,  and  present  the  characters  of  earthy 
aatlen;  and  that  six  only  of  them  are  soluble  in  water  to  any  considerable  extent— viz., 
ttiiee  ■Ifcalies  and  baiyta,  stronAii  and  Ume.   All  the  oxides  an  solid  at  ordiuu; 
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temperatures,  and  as  a  general  rale,  the  addition  of  oxygen  to  a  metal  renders  It  much 
lesB  fuaible  and  soluble;  the  {irotoxide  of  iron,  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  and 
molybdie  acid  being  the  only  oxides  that  melt  more  readily  than  the  metal. 

OXLET'A,  a  fcenus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  eedr^acecB,  of  which  one  mecias,  O. 
mnthcayla,  the  Yellow  Wood  of  Sastem  Australia,  is  %  very  laige  tne^  100  le^  lilj^ 
valuable  for  its  timber. 

OZLXP,    See  Primbobe. 

OZFECEEB.    See  Bebf-eateb. 

OX"US.  the  ancient  name  of  a  great  river  in  Central  Asia,  which  is  called  by  the 
Tuib  and  Peraians  Jih6h,  and  Auft  or  Ah6-Dabia  by  the  natives  of  the  country  through 
which  it  Sows.  The  Oxus  rises  in  lake  Sari-kol,  in  llie  elevated  plateau  which  separates 
Eastern  and  Western  Turkestan.  It  flows  through  Buddaksban,  Bokhara,  and  Khiva, 
and  empties  itself  by  several  months  Into  the  sea  of  Aral  In  the  first  part  of  its  course 
its  volume  Is  Increased  1^  numerous  affluents,  but  It  receives  no  tributaries  after  entering 
Khiva,  from  which  point  Its  course  is  wholly  through  a  dry  sandy  desert.  Its  totu 
len^  is  about  1150  miles.  The  value  of  the  Oxus  for  tbe  purpose  of  water  communi- 
cation, is  said  by  recent  Russian  geographers  to  have  been  much  overrated  in  Europe-, 
and  they  add  that,  in  summer,  vessels  of  even  slight  draught  could  only  be  got  upon  the 
stream  by  shutting  oS  the  iirigation  canals,  and  risking  tlie  desolation  of  the  countir 
dependent  on  them  for  its  crops.  The  true  value  of  the  Oxos  lies  In  the  means  it  will 
supply  of  irrigating  the  sterile  alluvial  wastes  through  which  It  runs.  Before  the 
Chnstian  era,  it  is  believed  that  tbe  Oxus  flowed  into  the  Caspian,  and  that  since  600  a.d. 
it  has  twice  changed  its  course  (see  Aral).  A  great  part  of  the  old  bed  of  the  Oxus  has 
recently  been  explored  by  M.  Stebnutzki  {BuUmn  de  la  Soe.  de  Qeogr.  de  Ftirit,  April, 
1871),  who  has  ascertained  that  it  has  a  fall  towards  the  Caspian,  from  which  he  infers 
that  its  course  was  not  changed  by  an  upheaval  of  tbe  Turcoman  desert,  but  by  the 
simple  accidents  of  fluvial  action  on  an  alluvial  soil.  In  his  address  to  the  London 
geogtaphical  society  in  May,  1873,  sir  Henry  Rawtinson  said  tbe  restoration  of  the 
Oxus  to  its  old  bed  was  then  under  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Russian  goveminent, 
that  it  was  a  work  of  no  engineering  difficulty  whatever,  and  woald  assored^  be  accom- 
plished as  soon  as  the  neutrality  of  Khiva  was  secured. — See  A  Journey  to  toe  Source  of 
the  Oxut,  by  Jobn  Wood,  with  Ef«ny  of  the  Geography  of  the  Oxus  Valley  by  col. 
Yale,  1678 ;  also  Tlie  Mood  to  Men,  by  sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in  the  proceeding  of  the  geog. 
society,  1879  ;  and  a  Monograph  on  tKe  Oxus,  in  Jour.  Boy.  Oeoff.  iSoe.,  XLII. 

OXTA'CISS.  When  Lavoisier,  in  1789,  gave  the  name  of  oxygon  to  the  defMogistir 
eatedair  discovered,  in  1774,  by  Priestley,  he  believed  that  the  presence  of  that  body 
was  essential  to  the  existence  of  an  acid,  and  this  view  was  supported  by  the  compoei* 
lion  of  the  principal  acids  which  were  then  known,  such  as  sulphuric,  nitric,  carbonic, 
and  phosphoric  acids.  But,  by  degrees,  acids  were  discovered  Into  which  no  oxygen 
entered,  but  which  always  containetf  hydrogen,  and  hence  acids  were  divided  into  two 
great  classes,  the  oxyaddt  and  the  hydraeidg;  oxygen  being  supposed  to  be  tbe  acidifying 
principle  in  the  former,  and  hydrogen  in  tbe  latter.  At  the  present  day  scientific 
chemists  usually  restrict  the  term  actd  to  compouoda  into  which  hydrogen  enters,  and 
the  acids  are  regarded  as  salts  of  the  last-named  clement ;  thus,  sulphuric  acid,  Hi80«,  and 
nitric  acid,  HNOi,  ore  the  sulphate  and  nitrate  of  hydrogMi;  hydrochloric  acid,  HCl, 
Is  chloride  of  hydrogen,  etc. 

OXTCHLO'SIDES,  chemical  compounds  containing  both  dilorine  and  oxygen  hi  com- 
bination with  some  other  element  or  radical.  Chloride  of  lime,  Ca(C10)(,  chloride  of 
potash  (KOCI),  oiychloride  of  lead  or  Turner's  yellow  belong  to  this  class. 

OXTOEH  (symb.  O,  equlv.  8;  new  system,  16;  sp.  gr.  1.1(^  is  a  coloriess,  fnodorouB, 
tasteless  gas,  long  TK^raed  as  a  "  permanent "  gas,  bnt  liquefied  by  Rctet  of  Genevm 
for  the  first  time  In  1877.  Its  chemical  affinities  for  other  elementary  substances  at* 
very  powerful;  with  most  of  them  it  is  found  in  combination,  or  may  be  made  to  com- 
bine, in  more  thau  one  proportion;  with  several  in  4,  6,  or  6  proportions;  and  there  is 
only  one  element  (fluorine)  with  which  it  does  not  enter  into  any  combination. 
Owing  to  the  intensity  with  which  many  of  these  combinations  take  place,  this  gas  haa 
the  power  of  supijorting  combustion  (q.v.)  In  an  eminent  degree.  Of  all  known  sub- 
stances, it  exerts  tbe  smallest  refracting  power  on  tbe  rays  of  light.  It  posseseei  weak 
but  decided  magnetic  properties,  like  those  of  iron,  and  Uke  this  substance,  its 
susceptibility  to  magnetization  is  diminished  or  even  suspended  by  a  eertun  elevatitn 
of  temperature.  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water;  100  cubic  fnches  of  that  liquid 
dissolving  4.11  cubic  inches  of  gas  at  S2°  F.  (C  C). 

Oxygen  gas  u  not  only  respTrable,  but  is  essential  to  the  support  cf  animal  life;  and 
hence  it  was  termed  vital  air  by  some  of  the  older  chemists.  A.  small  animal  placed  la 
a  bell-glaas  containing  pure  oxygen  will  not  be  suffocated  so  soon  as  if  it  were  placed  la 
tbe  same  glass  filled  with  ateiosuieric  ^r.  For  further  detculs  on  this  property  of  oxygm, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  aincle  Rbbpiration. 

Oxygen  is  the  most  abundant  and  the  most  widely  distributed  of  all  the  elements. 
In  Its  free  state  (miud  but  not  combined  with  nitrogen),  it  constitutes  about  a  fifth  of  the 
bulk,  and  comdoenblynuae  Uun  a  fifth  of  the  w«E^t,  of  the  atmosidiere.  In  combiniir- 
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tlon  with  hydrogen,  it  forms  eight-ninths  of  all  the  water  on  the  fflobe;  and  in  combioa- 
Hon  with  silicon,  calcium,  alumiaium,  etc.,  it  enters  largely  into  all  the  solid  coostituenta 
of  the  earth's  crust;  silica  in  its  various  forma  of  sand,  common  quartz,  flint,  etc. — 
chalk,  limestone,  and  marble— and  all  the  Taiietles  of  clay,  containing  about  half  their 
wet^  of  oxygen.  It  is,  moreoTer,  found  in  the  tissues  and  flnicu  of  all  forma  of 
animal  and  Tegetable  life,  none  of  which  can  support  existence  independently  of  this 
element 

There  are  various  modes  of  obtaming  oxt'gcn.  the  simplest  of  which  consists  in  the 
exposure  of  certain  metallic  oxides  to  a  nigti  temperature.  It  was  originally  obtained  by 
its  discoverer,  Dr.  Priestley,  from  tlie  red  oxide  of  mercury,  which,  when  heated  to 
about  753°  F.  (400*  C),  resolves  itself  into  metallic mercuir  and  oxygen  gas.  It  may  be 
similarly  obt^ned  from  red  oxide  and  peroxide  of  lead,  the  resulting  products  in  these 
cases  being  protoxide  of  lead  and  oxygen.  The  foUowiog  are  the  chief  methods  now 
«nployed  :  (1.)  The  black  oxide  (or  dioxide)  of  manganese,  MnOi,  is  much  employed  as 
a  source  of  this  gas.  The  mlneml  is  reduced  to  small  pieces  of  about  the  size  of  apea, 
and  introduced  into  an  iron  bottle,  with  a  pipe  through  which  the  gas  may  escape.  When 
the  bottle  is  placed  in  a  furnace,  and  attains  a  red  heat,  the  mlneml  parts  with  one-third 
of  its  oxygen,  and  the  red  oxide  of  manganese,  MnO,Un«Oi,  remains  behind ;  the  reac- 
tioD  being  explained  by  the  equation ; 

Black  oilde  of  ICsoganesa.  Red  oztds  of  Hugsnese.  OxfgUL 

SMnOt        -  HnO,Mn«0,       +  20 

(8.)  A  very  pure  and  abundant  supplv  of  oxygen  may  be  obtained  by  heating  potassium 
iduorate,  KClOa,  which  yields  up  all  its  oxygen  (amounting  to  89.16  per  cent.),  and  leaves 
a  residue  of  chloride  of  potassium.  Ooe  ounce  of  this  stut  yields  nearly  two  gallons  of 
oxygen  gas.  It  is  found  by  experiment,  that  If  the  chlorate  of  potash  is  mixed  with 
about  a  fourth  of  its  weight  of  black  oxide  of  copper,  or  of  manganese  dioxide,  the  evo- 
lution of  the  gas  is  greatly  facilitated,  although  the  oxides  do  not  seem  to  undergo 
any  chanee  during  the  process.  (3.)  Oi^gen  is  readily  obtained  by  heating  strong  sul- 
phuric acid  with  about  aaM  its  wd^t  of  powdered  black  oxide  of  manganese  or  potaa* 
nam  bidiromate,  in  a  glass  retort ;  the  rcaetloa  In  the  former  case  being  expressed  by 
theeqnation : 

Btack  ozlde  oTHuguuH.         Bal[dintfc  acid.       Sulphate  of  Msiinniirnri       Water.  Oxygen. 
MnO«        +  H,SOi       =       MnSOi       +      H,0   +  O 

and  in  the  latter  case,  being  of  a  more  complicated  character.  (4.)  Various  processes 
have  been  proposed  for  obtaining  the  gas  on  a  large  scale,  of  wbidi  tbe  following, 
recommended  by  Bt.  Claire  DeviUe  and  Debray,  is  perhaps  the  best:  The  vapor  of 
bydrated  sulphuric  acid  is  passed  over  red-hot  platinum,  by  which  it  is  decomposed  into 
oxygen  and  sulphurous  acid,  the  latter  of  which  may  easily  be  separated  (and  made 
available  for  tbe  formation  of  sulphites)  by  its  solubility  in  water  or  alkaline  solutions. 
It  has  1)een  calculated  that  a  cubic  meter  (85.876  cubic  ft. )  of  oxygen  costs  about  $2  when 
obtained  from  chlorate  of  potash ;  nearly  $1  when  obtained  from  manganese  i  and  only 
20  cents  when  obtained  from  sulphuric  acid.  The  easiest  method  of  obtaining  oxygen 
is  by  passing  a  current  of  electricity  through  acidulated  water.  Oxygen  is  llberatea  at 
the  anode  or  positive  pole. 

Oxygen  was  discovered  almost  simultfiDeously,  in  the  year  1774,  hy  Priestley  and  by 
Scheele,  the  English  chemist  having  the  precedence  by  a  few  weeks.  Priestley  gave  it 
the  name  of  d^phhgiiUeaUd  air;  Scheele  termed  it  empyreal  air;  Ck>ndorcct  shortly  after- 
ward suggested  viialair,  as  its  most  appropriate  designation;  and  in  1789,  Lavoisier, 
who,  by  a  series  of  carefully  conducted  and  very  ingenious  experiments,  proved  that 
the  combustion  of  bodies  in  the  air  consisted  essentially  in  their  chemical  combination 
■with  oxygen,  and  thus  overthrew  the  p/Uogiiton  (q.v.)  theory,  gave  it  the  name  which  it 
now  retains,  in  consequence  of  his  (erroneously)  believing  that  it  possessed  a  certain 
iwoperty  which  is  described  in  the  article  Oxtacids. 

0XT8KV,  In  medicine.  Ever  since  the  discovery  of  oxvgen,  its  use  in  medicine 
has  been  attempted,  principally  with  the  idea  thai  it  would  l)e  an  invigorating  purifier  of 
the  blood  It  has  been  used  in  consumption;  in  diabetes  for  assisting  in  the  consump- 
tum  of  Bogsr  in  tbe  blood;  and  in  hydrophobia,  and  although  the  use  has  been  claimed 
to  be  sometimes  beneficial,  this  cannot  be  said  of  most  cases.  Indeed,  It  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Drs.  A  H.  Smith  and  a  W.  Richardson  that,  as  a  general  rule,  only  a  certain 
proportion  of  oxygen,  such  as  exists  in  the  atmosphere,  can  be  absorbed  by  the  lungs. 
Their  opinions  have  been  supported  by  the  experiments  of  Buchelm,  who  cooctuaea 
"that  henceforth  we  must  abandon  the  notion  that  the  course  of  diseases  can  be  modi- 
fled  by  increasing  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  blood."  It  is  believed,  however,  that  in 
■ome  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis,  and  other  pulmonary  affections  attended  with  symp- 
toms of  a«)byxia.  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  has  prolonged  life.  In  some  cases  of  laryn- 
^tia  in  wbtch  tbe  opening  of  tbe  glottis  has  been  very  much  reduosd,  the  Inhalation 
oxygen  has  been  the  means  of  saving  life.  Cases  of  polaontng  by  charcoal  fames  have 
been  succewfuUy  treated.  It  should  he  administered  in  the  same  manner  as  lauiAinK 
gu. 
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OZTHTDBOOEH  BIiOW-PIFE,  an  inBtrumeot  for  the  purpose  of  burning  oxjgem 
and  hydrogen  gases  in  their  equivalent  proportions,  bo  as  to  get  the  greatest  heat  from 
the  oomlunatiou.  Two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen  fwm  an  exceedingly 
powerful  explouve  mixture,  in  consequence  of  their  instantaneous  union  upon  the  apph- 

cation  of  eul&cient  heat,  as  the  electric  spark  or  a  taper,  the  result  being  the  formation 
of  water.  It  was,  therefore,  early  known  to  be  dangerous  to  experiment  with  the  mixed 
gases.  In  some  instances,  when  the  gases  were  contained  in  separate  reservoirs  and  con- 
nected by  tubes  at  their  extremities,  tTicy  have  become  mingled  in  one  of  the  reservoirs  in 
consequence  of  a  backward  flow  of  the  mixture,  and  serious  accidents  have  resulted. 
This  led  to  the  early  use  of  concentric  tubes  for  the  delivery  of  the  gases,  the  hydrogen 
tip  usually  surrounding  the  one  discharging  the  o^een.  By  properly  regulating  the 
pressure  in  the  gas-holders  the  two  gases  may  be  miogfra  without  danger,  near  the  end  of 
the  tubes,  at  the  entrance  of  the  burner.  Hemming^  safety  jet  is  used  for  burning  tho 
gases  mixed  in  the  same  reservoir ;  but  it  is  not  thought  safe  to  have  this  of  metal,  but  of 
a  membrane.  The  ordinary  burner,  which  mingles  the  two  gases  for  some  inches  before 
their  exit,  is  all  that  is  sufBcient  to  produce  thorough  admixture  previous  to  ignition,  and 
will  furnish  as  "solid"  a  flame  as  may  be  desired.  The  chief  uses  of  the  oxyhydivgeo 
blow-pipe  are  to  fuse  metals,  and  to  render  lime  incandescent  in  the  calcium  ligfaL 

OXTHYDBOeur  nOXOeOOPE.   See  BoLAB  MiCHoecoPE. 

OZTBHTK'CHTrS,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Egyptian  flsh,  said  to  be  reverenced 
throughout  Egypt,  and  sacred  to  the  goddess  Athor.  Its  name  in  Egyptian  is  kha,  and 
the  fish  in  thenleroglyphs  was  used  for  this  »rllable,  and  particulariy  expressed  the  Idea 
of  the  body.  In  the  ntual,  the  deceased  particularly  statra  that  he  had  not  caught  tills 
flsh.  The  name  appears  to  have  comprised  the  genus  mormonu,  distinguished  by  its 
pointed  nose  and  long  dorsal  fin.  The  flsh  was  worshiped  in  one  of  the  nomes,  which 
was  called  after  it,  and  the  iDhabitanta  held  it  in  such  reverence  that  they  would  not 
touch  anv  flsh  captured  by  a  book.  When  the  portions  of  the  body  of  Osins  were  flung 
into  the  Kile,  this  flafa  alone  ate  one  portion  of  his  body.  The  oxyrhyncbuswasnot 
eaten  in  E^ypt,  except  by  the  natives  of  the  Cynonopolites  Nomos.  Its  modem  name  is 
foizeUh,  which  seems  retained  In  the  Coptic  Pemge,  the  name  of  thedty  of  Oxyrhynchns. 
It  is  represented  both  in  the  sculptures  and  on  the  coins  of  tiie  nome,  and  was  andentiy 
embalmed.— The  city  of  Oxyrhyocbus  is  the  modem  Behneseh,  lying  on  the  w.  buk  of 
the  Kile,  in  lower  EJgypt,  near  the  Bahr-el-Jusuf. 

OZTV'BIS  TBSKXCVIiABIS  is  the  name  now  assigned  by  most  zoologists  to  VbA  intes- 
tinal worm  described  as  (uearis  (q.v.)  nermiciUarU,  yet  it  is  the  original  and  trae  ascaris. 
For  the  mode  of  recognizing  the  presence  of  this  worm,  and  treating  patients  suffering 
from  its  presence,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  artides  YERHiFnaBa  and  Woaica. 

OTEB  (law  Frendi,  a  hearing,  from  Lat,  audire,  to  hear).  When  a  party  to  an 
action  supports  his  claim  or  defense  by  a  deed,  he  is  obliged  to  make  profert  of  the  deed, 
i.e.,  make  averi)ient  In  his  plea  that  he  produces  in  court  the  deed  alleged.  The  other 
party  may  then  demand  oyer  of  the  de^,  i.e.,  hear  it  read.  Under  the  old  system  of 
oral  pleadings,  the  deed  was  actually  brought  into  court  and  read  by  the  party  pleading 
it  upon  demand  by  the  other  party.  Under  the  system  of  written  pleadings  the  deed  is 
not  actually  brought  into  court,  unless  the  other  party  serves  a  written  notice  tliat  he 
demands  oyer.  The  party  pleading  the  deed  must  then  allow  his  opponent  to  see  the 
deed,  or  give  h!m  a  copy.  The  formula  for  making  profert  was  as  followa:  "  One  part 
of  which  said  indenture,  etc. ,  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  fiaid  plaintiff  [or  defendant],  Uie 
said  plaintiff  [or  defendant]  now  brings  into  court."  The  object  of  oyer  is  to  spread 
the  deed  upon  the  record,  and  give  the  opposite  party  an  opportunity  of  knowing  its 
contents,  and  availing  of  them  in  pleadings.  Under  the  common-law  rules  of  pleadiDg, 
the  party  setting  fortli  a  deed  need  not  allege  the  whole  of  it,  but  only  such  parts  as  were 
material  to  his  defense  or  claim.  It  was  often  of  great  importance  to  the  opposite  party 
to  have  oyer  of  an  instrument  whose  terms  he  might  be  unable  to  learn  in  any  other  way. 
If  a  party  whose  duly  it  is  to  moke  profert  cannot  bring  in  the  deed,  he  must  excuse  Ins 
failure  to  do  so  in  his  plea;  but  he  must  not  make  profert,  for,  if  he  do,  oyer  may  be 
demanded  and  judgment  gjven  against  the  party  failing  to  make  oyer.  Oyer  could  be 
granted  only  where  profert  was  neces.sary;  and  if  profert  were  unnecessarily  made,  or  not 
made  when  necessary,  oyer  would  not  be  granted.  Oyer  is  not  necessary  except  in  the 
case  of  instruments  under  seal;  though  iiu  executor  or  administrator,  instituting  a  suit, 
mu^t  make  profert  of  his  letters  testamentary  or  of  administration.  Oyer  was  abolished 
in  England  in  1853,  and  the  production  of  instruments  is  obtained  in  most  of  the  Ameri- 
can states  in  other  ways,  as  by  an  order  of  a  judge  to  a  party  calling  upon  him  to  allow 
the  opposite  party  to  inspect  uie  instrument,  etc. 

OTU  AHD  TZX'UmjlB  (Fr.  ouir,  to  hear;  tfrmiuM;  to  determine).   A  commission 


mine  all  treasons,  felonies,  and  trespasses;  and  It  is  by  virtue  of  this  commission  that  the 
judges  on  circuit  dispose  of  criminal  cases  in  the  vanous  circuits.  Sometimes  a  spedal 
commission  of  the  same  kind  is  issued,  authoriring  the  judges  to  go  and  try  prisonen  at 
other  than  the  ordinary  times. 
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The  term  oyer  and  terminer  is  applied  Id  England  to  courts  trying  crimiadl  causes  by 
■pecial  commission  ;  but,  in  this  country,  courts  with  that  name  try  criminal  causes  br 
authority  of  statute,  in  New  Ymk  the  court  of  tnrer  and  term  In  er  is  the  highest  criia- 
Inal  court  of  original  jarisdiction.  In  Pennsylvanta  it  is  also  a  court  of  criminal  Juris, 
diction,  held  generally  by  theeame  judges  as  the  court  of  quarter  sessions. 

OTXZI  (Fr.  oulr,  "to  hear")  is  an  expression  signifyiDg  "bear  ye,"  fntToduc«M3 
into  courts  of  justice  in  England  by  the  Nonnans  (q.v.).  It  is  now  used  geoerally  by 
criers  of  courts,  being  repeated  three  times,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  silence  and 
attracting  attention  before  making  a  proclamation.  It  U  ccnnmonly,  but  incorrectly 
pnmoonced  "Oliyesl" 

OTiTBB,  Oatrea,  a  senus  of  lamellibranchiate  mollusks,  of  the  section  with  a  single 
adductor  muscle.  SeeLucELLisRAKCHiATA.  The  diell  consists  of  two  unequal  and  some- 
what irregularly  shaped  valves,  of  laminated  and  coarsely  foliated  Wucture ;  and  the  hinge 
is  without  tooth  or  ridge,  the  valves  being  held  togetlier  a  ligunent  lodged  in  a  little 
cavity  in  each.  The  animal  is,  in  its  organization,  among  the  lowest  and  simplest  of 
lamellibranchiate  mollusks.  It  has  no  foot;  and,  except  when  very  young,  no  power  of 
locomotion,  or  organ  of  any  kind  adapted  to  that  purpose.  Its  food  conaists  ot  animal- 
cules, and  also  of  minute  vegetable  particles,  brought  to  it  by  the  water,  a  continual  cur- 
rent of  which  is  directed  toward  the  mouth  by  the  action  of  the  gills.  The  gills  are  seen 
in  four  rows  when  the  valves  of  the  shell  are  separated,  a  little  within  the  fringed  edge  of 
the  mantle.  In  the  most  central  part  ia  the  adductor  muscle;  toward  the  hinge  is  the 
liver,  which  is  large;  and  between  the  adductor  muscle  and  the  liver  is  the  heart,  which 
may  be  i-ecoenized  by  the  brown  color  of  Its  auricle.  The  mouth—for,  as  in  the  other 
lamellibranchiata,  tliere  is  no  head — is  situated  beneath  a  kind  of  hood,  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  two  edges  of  the  mantle  near  the  hinge.  It  is  jawless  and  toothless.  The 
ovaries  are  very  lai^  during  the  season  of  reproduction,  which  extends  over  certain 
months  in  summer,  when  oysters  are  out  of  season  for  the  table.  Oysters  are  hermaph- 
rodite. Thc^  produce  vast  numbers  of  young.  Leeuweohoek  calculated  that  from 
8,000  to  4,000  exist  within  an  oyster  at  once  when  "sick."  "milky,"  ca*  full  of  spawn; 
and,  according  to  Poll,  one  oyster  produces  about  1,900,000  eggfi.  The  eraaare  hatched 
within  the  shell  and  mantle  of  the  parent,  and  the  young  are  to  be  seen  swimming  slowly 
in  a  whitish  and  mucous  or  creamv  fluid  surrounding  the  gills,  which  becomes  darker 
and  of  a  muddy  appearance  when  they  are  about  to  be  expelled.  Each  young  oyster  is 
Uien  about  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  about  two  millions  are  capable  of  being  clowlv 
packed  in  the  space  of  a  cubic  incli.  When  the  parent  oyster  expels  the  young,  and  tins 
b  done  simultaneously  by  mtiltitudes  on  an  oyster-bank,  the  water  becomes  filled  as  with 
a  thick  cloud,  and  the  spawn — called  ipat  by  fishermen — is  wafted  away  1^ currents; 
the  greater  part,  of  course,  to  be  geuerallv  lost,  by  being  driven  to  unsuitable  situations, 
as  expcwed  rocks,  muddy  ground,  or  sand  to  which  it  cannot  adhere,  or  to  be  devoured 
by  fi^es  and  other  marine  animals,  but  some  to  find  an  object  to  which  it  can  attach 
itself  for  life.  The  youn^  come  forth  furnished  with  a  temporaiy  organ  for  swimming, 
ciliat^,  and  provided  with  powerful  muscles  for  extending  it  beyond  the  valves  and 
withdrawing  it  at  pleasure ;  and  when  the  oyster  has  become  fixed  in  its  permanent  place 
of  abode,  this  organ,  beine  no  longer  of  any  use,  has  been  supposed  to  drop  off,  or  grad- 
ufdly  to  dwindle  away  ana  disappear.  But  Dr.  F.  Buckland  has  recently  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  swimming  organ  of  the  young  oyster  is  the  "  lungs."  and  remains  as  the 
"lungs"  in  tlie  mature  oyster.  In  very  favorable  situations,  oysten  grsw  rntddly.  so 
that  we  common  oyster  is  ready  for  the  talple  in  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years;  but  in 
oUier  places,  a  longer  time  is  required,  often  about  five  years. 

The  species  of  oyster  are  numerous,  8iid  are  found  in  tlie  seas  of  all  warm  and  tem- 
perate climates.  None  have  been  found  in  tbe  c  oldest  parts  of  the  world.  The  Common 
Otbtkr  {O.  ^ftUt)  is  the  only  British  species.  Like  it,  the  other  species  are  generally 
found  where  the  water  Is  of  no  great  depth ;  and  some  of  them,  also  like  it,  are  very 
abundant  in  estuaries,  where  the  water  is  not  very  salt.  The  mangrove  swamps  of  warm 
Climates  often  abound  in  oysters  of  excellent  flavor  {0.  parasitica,  etc.),  adhering  to  the 
roots  and  branches  of  the  trees,  within  the  reach  of  the  tide.  Some  of  the  species  differ 
from  the  common  oyster  not  a  little  in  form,  as  the  Long-hingkd  Oyster  (O.  Canaden- 
tit)  of  North  America,  which  is  very  elongated;  and  some  of  them  far  exceed  it  in  size. 
Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  slates  that  he  measured  the  shell  of  an  edible  oyster  in  Ceylon,  and 
found  it  a  little  more  than  11  in.  in  length  by  half  as  many  in  breadth;  "thus  unexpect- 
edly attesting  the  correctness  of  one  of  tlie  stories  related  by  the  historians  of  Alexander's 
ezpiedltion,  that  in  India  they  had  found  oysters  s  foot  long." 

Young  oysters  readily  attach  themselves  to  the  sheila  of  old  ones,  and  thus,  in  favor- 
able circumstances,  oyster-bnnks  increase  rapidly,  so  as  to  fill  up  shallow  parts  of  the  sea, 
and  to  form  walls  which  effectually  resist  the  waves  and  tide.  This  is  very  remarkably 
the  case  on  the  alluvial  shores  of  Georgia  and  some  other  parts  of  North  America,  where 
these  hanks  are  called  Saeoon  Jtankn.  because  the  racoon,  among  other  animals,  visits 
them  to  feed  upon  the  oysters.  Marshy  land  extends  inwards  from  12  to  18  m.  from  the 
sea,  with  tidal  rivers  meandering  through  it,  and  these  rivers  are  kept  pretty  constant  to 
tlieir  channels  by  the  walls  of  living  oysters  on  both  sides.  Large  bunches  of  oysters 
may  even  be  found  among  the  long  grass.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neigbbcnrhood  to  light  a  fire  and  roast  a  bunch  of  oysters  on  the  spot.  So  abundant  are 
the  aywXen  in  many  places  that  a  vessel  of  100  tons  mig^t  be  loaded  within  fhifee  liQicfl 
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her  own  length.  Americaa  oysters,  which  are  of  excellent  flavor,  are  'an  important 
article  of  commerce  in  America,  and  have  begun  to  be  imported  (alive)  into  IMtaln. 

Notwithstandiog  the  ptodi^ous  fecundity  of  the  oyster,  however,  the  beds  ot  banks 
which  yield  it  for  Uie  markets  of  Briton  and  other  European  couDtries  are  not  snffl- 
ciently  productive  to  satisfy  the  demand,  nsd  it  is  not  so  much  an  article  of-  ordinary  food 
for  all  classes  as  a  luxury  of  the  wealthy.  The  usual  mode  of  taking  oy^«rs  by  dredg- 
ini;  is  destructive,  although,  for  oyster-beds,  which  are  at  all  states  of  the  tide  covered 
with  a  considerable  depth  of  water,  nothing  better  lias  been  devised,  and  the  anxiety  of 
flshcrmen  to  make  tlie  most  of  the  present  opportunity  has  caused  many  beds  to  be 
almost  ruined  by  over-dredging.  But  the  artificial  formation  of  oyster-l>eds  lias  been 
resorted  towiUi  great  promise  of  success.  It  is  indeed  do  novelty,  having  been  practiced 

the  Romans.  Pliny  says  that  "  the  fluat  person  who  formed  artifldal  oyster-beds  was 
Seisius  Orata,  who  estaUislied  them  at  Bate.  ....  This  was  done  by  htm.  not  for  the 
grmflcation  of  glutton^  but  for  the  sake  of  gain,  as  he  contrived  to  make  a  large  income 
by  the  exercise  of  liis  ingenuity."  Sergius  Orata  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  Among 
the  tivaria  of  later  emperors  and  other  wealtliy  Romans  were  oUrearia,  specially  devoted 
to  oysters;  and  oyster-culture  has  never  ceased  to  be  practiced  in  Italy,  although  to  an 
inconsiderable  extent,  and  particularly  in  lake  Fusaro,  the  Acheron  of  Virgil,  a  muddy 
salt-water  pond,  nowhere  more  tlian  two  yards  deep.  •  la  Brttaln  it  has  also  long  been 
practiced  to  some  extent,  particularly  on  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Essex,  for  the  supply  of 
we  London  market. 

In  1864  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  giving  exclusive  rights  to  %  company,  called 
the  "Heme  bay,  Hampton,  and  Reculver  oyster  fishing  company,"  over  a  certain  portion 
of  the  shore  at  Heme  bay,  extending  about  6  m.  in  length  by  1^  in  breadth.  The  oyster- 
beds  fished  by  the  public  had,  till  then,  yielded  a  very  small  supply;  and  it  was  ui^d 
that  this  supply  could  be  largely  increased,  by  a  well-managed  company.  In  order  tuat 
the  public  should  not  Im  injured  by  this  legislation  it  was  declared  by  one  of  the  clauses 
of  the  act  that  "  if  the  company  fail  to  maintain  and  cultivate  the  beds,  or  to  produce 
well-fed  oysters  fit  for  the  public  market  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  of  public  adrantage, 
all  the  privil^s  conferred  on  the  company  would  be  withdrawn,  and  the  dredging  of  tne  . 
beds,  as  formerly,  thrown  open  to  the  public  to  fish." 

In  1869  the  board  of  trade  commissioned  Mr,  Pinwell,  inspector  of  oyster  fisheries,  to 
visit  the  oyster-culture  grounds  of  France,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  we  could  gather 
any  useful  hints  therefrom.  In  his  report  he  explained  that  the  English  plan,  as  con- 
ducted at  Heme  bay,  Reculver,  Whitstable,  Langaton  harbor,  the  £le  of  Wight,  and 
other  localities,  depeacb  on  the  provision  of  salt-water  tanks  or  ponds,  in  which  the 
oysters  are  kept  for  a  certain  time.  In  France  the  system  is  much  more  elaborate.  He 
found  that  the  coast  is  parted  off  into  divisions  or  districts,  each  of  which  Is 
placed  under  a  maritime  prefect.  Each  district  is  divided  and  subdivided  into 
smaller  portions,  managed  by  commissioners,  inspectors,  syndics,  and  watchmen. 
The  determination  of  "close-time,"  when  oyster-fisliing  is  totally  prohibited,  the 
decision  how  much  to  fish  up,  and  bow  much  to  reserve  for  restocking;  the  discrimi- 
nation Iwtweea  public  oyster-beds  and  those  which  are  made  over  to  individuals  by 
"concessions;"  the  control  of  the  fore-shore;  the  maintenance  of  oyster-breeding  farms; 
the  prevention  of  poaching  by  fishers  not  belonging  to' the  respective  districts— occupy 
ouite  an  umy  of  ofiicials.  Mr.  Pinwell  recommended  the  adoption  of  some  matters  of 
detail  from  the  French  system,  but  not  an  imitation  of  the  elaborate  official  machinery. 

In  1873  ths  enlianced  price  of  oysters  in  France  attracted  much  public  attention. 
Close  observers  arrived  at  an  opinion  that  it  was  due  to  three  causes — the  impoverish- 
ment of  some  of  the  beds  by  injudicious  dredging;  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  the 
supply  of  Germany  and  Russia;  and  a  private  understanding  between  many  of  the 
French  companies, leading  to  something  very  like  a  monopoly. 

Oysters  live  equally  well  in  situations  where  they  are  constantly  under  water,  and  in 
those  which  are  left  dry  by  the  retiring  tide.  In  the  latter  kind  of  situations  they 
instinctively  keep  their  valves  closed  when  the  water  deserts  tlicm.  It  is  in  such  situa- 
,  tlons  that  oyster-culture  can  be  most  easily  and  profitably  carried  on.  Our  space  will 
*not  admit  of  details,  which  we  would  gladly  give.  Various  methods  are  adopted  of  pre- 
paring the  artificial  oyster-bed  by  providing  suitable  solid  objects  for  the  oysters  to  attach 
themselves  to.  Stones  are  pileu  together,  and  in  such  a  way  that  there  are  many  open 
spaces  among  them;  stakes  are  driven  into  tlie  mud  or  sand;  bundles  of  small  sticks  are 
fastened  to  stones  or  stakes;  floors  of  planks  are  formed,  at  a  little  height  above  the 
bottom,  with  alleys  between  them,  the  under  surface  of  the  planks  being  roughened  by 
tlie  adze ;  and  tiles  are  arranged  in  various  ways,  so  as  to  turn  to  account  the  whole  space 
at  tbe  disposal  of  the  oyster-cultivator  as  high  as  the  ordinaiy  tides  reach.  The  method 
must  be  varied  in  accordance  with  tbe  situation  and  the  probable  violence  of  winds  and 
waves;  but  sheltered  situations  are  Ijest  in  all  respects;  and  experience  in  France  seems 
to  prove  that  tiles  covered  with  cement  are  preferable  to  everything  that  has  yet  Ijeen 
tried,  as  convenient  for  the  cultivator,  presenting  a  surface  to  which  oysters  readily 
attach  themselves,  and  from  which  they  can  easily  be  removed,  whilst  tbe  larger  sea- 
weeds do  not  grow  on  it  so  readily  as  on  stones  or  wood.  By  the  use  of  tiles  covered  with 
cement  tbe  ctutivator  is  also  able  easily  to  remove  young  oysters  from  breeding-grounds 
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to  feeding-grounds ;  the  best  breeding-grounds  being  b;  no  means  those  in  which  tlie 
oyster  most  rapidly  att^ns  its  ^irealest  size  and  that  greenish  tinge  which  ParlsHan  epicures 
BO  much  deaire  to  see,  and  which  is  owing  to  the  abundant  confervee  and  green  monad* 
of  quiet  muddy  waters. — It  has  been  long  known  that  the  oysters  of  particular  localities 
■re  finer  than  (hose  produced  elsewhere.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  are  finer  oysters  produced 
than  on  sane  parts  <A  the  British  coasts.  Those  of  Rutupicese,  now  lUchbotoiuli,  in 
Kent,  were  hi^ly  esteemed  by  the  Romans,  whose  ei^cuziam  in  oysters  exceeded  that 
of  modern  nations. 

Of  tlie  cuIinatT  uses  of  oysters  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything.  Raw  oysters,  how- 
ever, are  generally  believed  to  be  more  nutritious  and  mere  easily  digested,  as  to  many 
they  are  more  delicious,  than  oysters  cooked  in  any  way ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
such  evil  consequences  ever  ensue  from  eating  them  as  are  known  to  ensue  from  eatii^ 
other  kinds  of  uncooked  food.  Probably  no  parasite  capable  of  developing  into  any  form 
injurious  to  the  human  being  exists  in  the  oysten. 

The  genus  etirea  gives  Its  name  in  some  zoolo^cal  systems  to  a  family— oiAvcidiEi. 
The  fosul  qiecies  are  more  numerous  than  the  recent 

The  name  oyster  is  popularlv  extended  to  many  mollusks  not  included  among  the 
MtKodm,  as  the  pearl-oyster  (q.v.). 

Oysters  raised  in  artificial  beds  nre  called  "natives,"  and  are  considered  very  superior 
to  those  which  are  dredged  from  the-  natural  beds;  although  to  these  last  the  name  of 
*'  native"  would  seem  more  appropriate  than  to  the  other.   Borne  years  ago  it  was  esti- , 
mated  that  500,000,000  oysters  were  consumed  annually  in  London  alone,  at  a  cost  of 
£100,000;  but  the  supply  has  since  lessened,  and  the  price  per  100  greatly  increased. 

The  oyster  in  America  Is  found  from  Maine  to  Mexico  on  the  Atlantic  and  gulf  coast, 
and  from  Pugct  sound  to  Mexico  on  the  Pacific.  The  ottrea  borealU  and  Virginica  are 
the  varieties  of  the  e.,  and  the  ostrea  eoTiehoMa  and  lurida  of  the  w.  cc%st.  The  American 
oyster  does  not  hatch  its  eggs  in  its  shell,  but  the  spawn  of  the  male  and  female  mingles 
In  the  water,  where  fertilization  takes  place,  and  tne  youug  oyster  Is  produced.  Long 
Island  sound,  the  New  Jersey  coast,  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays,  are  the  localities 
from  which,  mostly,  oysters  are  obtained.  The  spawning  season  lasts  from  April  to 
October.  They  begin  to  spawn  when  about  a  year  old.  Large  numbers  are  token  from 
Chesapeake  bay  to  northern  waters  to  be  replanted  ;  they  are  also  sent  to  the  Pacific 
coo^^for  the  same  purpose,  the  early  spring  being  the  best  season.  The  star-fish,  borer, 
and  winkle  destroy  many  of  them ;  (uso  ice  and  storms  are  injurious.  Much  attention  Is 
now  paid  to  their  cultivation  on  account  of  the  growing  scarcity.  Many  breeds, 
especially  in  Chesapeake  bay,  have  been  almost  destroyed  by  dredging.  The  census 
of  1880  put  the  capital  employed  at  110,500,000,  and  the  value  of  the  shore  property  at 
$5,500,000. 

J^lMfiZ  Ojnfart. — A  single  species  occurs  in  the  carboniferous  limestone,  and  as  we  rise 
in  the  crust  of  tbe  earth  the  genus  becomes  more  and  more  common,  no  less  than  200 
■pecks  have  been  recorded,  many  of  them  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  living 
spedes.  The  subgenus  grypbiea  was  a  free  shell,  with  a  large  thick  left  valve  and  small 
concave  right  valye.  Thirty  species  have  been  found  in  beds  of  the  oolite  and  chalk 
perioda  &  the  same  beds  there  occurs  another  form  of  ostrea  with  subqjiral  reversed 
umbones,  to  whidh  the  subgeneric  name  exogyra  has  been  given.  Forty  species  of  this 
form  hare  been  described.   Bee  Philpot,  OytUrt  and  aU  about  them  (1890). 

OYBTEB  BAT,  a  town  and  watering-place  on  the  n.  coast  of  Ixing  Island,  N.  Y.,  on  a 
de^  sheltered  hay,  opening  into  Long  Island  sound;  34  m.  n.e.  of  New  York  city.  It 
abonnds  in  handsome  residences  and  fine  scenery,  and  offers  facilities  for  fishing,  bath- 
ing, etc.    Pop.  "90,  18,870.  It  contains  several  churches  ;  steamboats  run  to  New  York 

OTSTXB-CATCHEX,  Hematopu*,  a  genus  of  birds  of  tbe  family  cha/radTiadeB  (q.v.), 
chieQy  inhabiting  sea-coasts,  where  they  feed  on  mollusks,  crustaceans,  annelids,  and 
other  marine  animals — sometimes  even  on  sm^l  fishes.  Their  legs  are  of  moderate 
length,  like  those  of  the  plovers,  and,  like  them,  they  have  no  hind-toe.  The  most 
remarkable  generic  distinction  is  found  in  the  bill,  which  is  long,  strong,  ste^ght,  much 
oomiHesBed  and  wedge-Ulce  towards  the  point.  They  are  generally  s^d  to  make  use  of 
tbe  bill  for  opening  the  shells  of  oysters  and  other  mollusks;  but  the  late  Mr.  James 
Wilson  expresses  a  very  reasonable  doubt  on  this  point.  The  habits  of  the  British 
n)ecies  {H.  o^Tolegut),  so  far  as  they  have  been  accurately  observed,  agree  with  those  of 
the  American.  It  is  the  only  European  species,  and  is  common  on  all  parts  of  the 
British  coaato,  on  those  of  cootinental  Europe,  the  n.  of  Africa,  and  of  the  n.  of  Asia. 
It*  wb(de  Imgth  la  about  16  Indies.  Its  finely  contrasted  black  and  white  colors  have 
coined  It  tbe  oome  of  Sea  Pie.  It  la  most  abundant  on  the  aea-coast,  but  often  visits 
Inland  regions,  and  sometimes  breeds  in  them.  It  does  not  make  a  nest,  but  lays  its  eggs 
— usually  four— on  the  sfaioig^y  beach  or  bare  ground.  On  some  of  the  sandy  flat  coasts 
of  Lincolnshire  the  oyster^tcher  is  so  abundant  that  a  bushel  of  the  eggs  have  been 
collected  in  a  morning  by  a  single  fisherman.  The  American  oyster-cntclier  is  a  bird  of 
passage,  deserting  tbe  northern  regions  in  winter.  It  is  rather  larger  than  the  European 
K>eciea,  and  differs  from  It  in  colras,  and  In  greater  length  ond  slendemess  of  bllL  Bee 
iUoa.,  OanuoH,  sso.,  vol.  XI. 
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■  OTBTZB  OXXXV,  marine  algn  of  the  gemu  turn,  BOmetlines  called  sea-lettuce 
The  ulvas  are  chiorospermous  sea-weeds,  having  green  spores  and  generally  green 
fronds.  The  most  abundant  on  the  shores  of  the  United  States  are  tl.  UUtaiima  and  U. 
laeiuea,  oommon  on  ovster  beds,  being  also  used  by  oystermen  to  cover  heaps  of  oysters. 
The  leaf  Is  from  8  to  12  in.  wide,  and  from  4  to  24  in.  long.  It  is  the  most  valuable  of 
the  sea-weeds  for  a  salt-water  aquarium,  because  of  its  ability  to  thrive  in  still  water. 
The  sea-lettuce  is  often  eaten  in  Europe  as  "greens,"  under  the  impression  that  it  is  a 
good  blood  purifier  and  antiscorbutic,  and  it  probably  has  medicinal  properties. 

0T8TZB-PLAHT.   See  Sai.bift. 

0Y8IEBS,  Law  as  to.   The  rule  is  that  be  who  has  the  ri^t  <rf  property  in  the  soil 

or  sea-sbore  is  entitled  to  catch  or  keep  and  breed  oysters  there.  But  Uie  shore  below 
the  medium  line  of  the  tides  belongs  to  the  crown,  and  not  to  any  individual;  and  it  is 
only  by  virtue  of  some  grant  from  the  crown  that  an  individual  or  a  corporation  can 
establish  an  excluuve  title  to  the  sea-shore,  and  in  such  a  case  is  excltudvely  eutiUed  to 
anv  o^rster-beds  there.  It  is  thus  always  by  virtue  of  a  grant  from  the  crown  that  oyeter- 
fisheries  are  claimed  as  the  property  of  an  individual  or  of  a  corporation.  The  act  31 
and  83  Vict.  c.  46,  however,  now  enables  the  board  of  trade  to  grant  parts  of  the  sea- 
shore of  Great  Britain  to  individuals  for  breeding  oysters  and  mussels,  and  has  given, 
new  remedies  for  the  protection  of  this  property.  The  general  law  is  as  follows:  Who- 
ever steals  oysters  or  oyster-brood  from  an  oyster-bed  which  la  private  property  is  guilty 
of  felony;  and  whoever  unlawfully  or  willfufly  uses  any  dredge  net  or  instrument  within 
the  limits  of  a  private  oyster-bed,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  oysters,  though  none  are 
actually  taken,  Is  guilty  ot  a  misdemeanor,  and  is  liable  to  be  impriBonai  for  three 
months.  But  persons  are  not  prevented  from  fishing  for  floating  fish  within  the  limits 
of  an  oyster-fishery,  if  they  use  nets  adapted  for  floating  fish.  Certain  statutes  as  old  as 
the  time  of  Richard  II.  were  passed  to  protect  oyster-brood,  but  these  were  recently 
repeated  by  the  sea  fisheries  act,  1666  (Paterson's  FWierj/  Latca  of  the  United  Kingdom). 
The  rule  as  to  the  exclusive  ownership  of  shell-flsh  above  the  water*line  of  the  owner 
of  the  sea-shore  is  the  same  in  the  U.  S.  as  in  England.  It  has  also  been  decided  that 
the  state  legislatures  have  the  power  to  pass  laws  restricting  the  taking  of  oysters  below 
low-water  mark  along  the  shores  of  their  respective  states.  And  such  a  restriction, 
which  discriminates  against  the  inhabitants  of  other  (States,  is  not  unconstitutional.  Bo 
too  in  several  states  there  are  provisions-of  law  by  means  of  which  any  person  may 
acquire  an  interest  In  a  certain  number  of  acres  of.  land  under  water  for  the  purpose  of 
planting  and  maintaining  there  an  oyster  bed  for  the  -propagation  of  oysters.  If  the 
requirements  of  the  statute  relative  to  slaking,  giving  notice,  etc.,  are  complied  with, 
the  planter  has  the  exclusive  use  of  that  part  oi  the  land  under  water  staked  out  by  liim. 
Any  person  who,  in  disregard  of  his  rigbt,  takes  oysters  from  such  a  bed  is  giulty  of 
larceny. 

(ffiA'KA.   See  Osaka. 

OZAir,  a  township  of  Hempstead  Co.,  Ark.   Pop.  *90,  4818. 

OZAHAlf,  Antoins  Fb£d£bic,  1813-^  At  18  Ozanam  was  a  student  of  law  in 
Paris,  where  his  reli^ous  mind  drew  him  into  close  relations  with  the  eminent  men  of 
the  Catholic  church,  and  with  Montalembert  and  Lacordaire.  In  1838,  witli  seven  other 
students,  he  aided  to  found  the  society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  which  grew  with  great 
rapidity.  In  1886  be  delivered  a  memorable  essay  on  Catholic  philosophy  in  the  time  of 
Dante;  in  1889-40  was  professor  of  commercial  law  at  Lyons;  and  in  1841  became  pro- 
fessor of  foreign  literature  at  Sorb<mne.  On  the  accession  of  pope  Pius  IX,  in  1846,  he 
hailed  with  ioy  the  marriage  of  llbei^ism  with  CatholiciMn,  After  the  revolution  ot 
1848,  studied  medieval  history  to  the  ruin  of  bis  healtii,  and  has  left  erudite  contribu- 
tions to  the  history  of  the  time  of  Dante  wid  the  influence  of  that  poet:  Dante  «t  la  PH 
bfiophia  CatkoUque  au  XIIL  SHcle  and  Etudes  Oermaniguet  pour  Servir  d  SHUtoin  de» 
F^anes,  are  notable  among  the  long  list  of  his  works,  moetiy  religious. 

OZAXX',  a  CO.  In  s.  Missouri,  bordering  on  Arkansas  ;  drained  by  branches  of  White 
river ;  780  sq.m. ;  pop.  W,  97,005.  chiefly  of  American  birth,  with  colored.  The  surface 
is  broken  ana  In  great  part  covered  with  forests  of  i^ne  and  other  trees,  but  there  is  fer- 
tile soil  in  the  valleys ;  the  staples  are  Indian  com,  tobacco,  and  whetd.  Sheep  breeding 
fs  curied  on  to  some  extent.   Co.  seat.  Gainesville. 

OEAXK  KuujiTADrB,  a  range  of  mountains  running  from  tlie  Missouri  river.  In  Mis- 
souri,  between  the  Osage  and  Gasconade  rivers,  s.w.  through  n.w.  Arkansas  and  the 
Indian  territo^,  to  the  Red  river.  They  are  a  succession  of  hills,  not  over  2000  feet  in 
lieight.   The  Black  Hills  and  Washita  range  in  Arkansas  are  offshoots  of  this  range. 

OZAV'KEE,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  WluMnsin,  bordering  on  Lake  Michigan  ;  drained  by  Mil- 
waukee river  and  Its  branches,  and  Intersected  by  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
railroad;  282  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  14,048,  ehieflyof  American  birth.  The  surface  Is  undu- 
lating, and  there  are  extensive  forests.  The  staples  are  oats,  wheat,  barley,  com 
P^^oes,  rye,  wool,  and  hay.  The  amount  of  butter  produced  annually  Is  more  than 
600,000  lbs.  Machinery  and  woolen  goods  are  manufactured,  and  there  are  flour  mills 
and  breweries.   Co.  SMt,  Port  Washington. 
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OKRVA  (from  the  Or.  oeo,  I  smell)  Bigniflea  a  discbarge  of  f<eUd.  pnnileDt,  or 
MDioiu  matter  from  the  Dostrils.  It  is  a  symptom  rather  than  a  disease,  and  may  arise 
from  ulceration  of  the  membrane  lining  the  nostrils,  or  from  caries  of  the  adjacent 
bones,  and  may  accompany  syphilitic,  scorbutic,  scrofuloas,  or  cancerous  affections 
of  these  or  adjacent  parts.  A  lighter  form  of  ozena  sometimes  follows  chronic 
coryza  or  (cold  in  the  head),  malignant  scarlatina,  and  erysipelas  of  the  face.  The  . 
discharge  is  seldom  accompanied  by  acute  pain,  unless  when  caused  by  cancer; 
sometimes,  however,  an  aching  is  complained  of.  The  prognosis  must  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  of  which  the  discharge  is  a  symptom.  The  treatment  may 
be  divided  Into  the  nneral  or  constitutional,  and  the  local.  The  ggnmd  treatment 
should  consist  of  tonfes  combined  with  alteratives,  as  the  preparations  of  baifc  with  the 
alkalies,  or  with  the  mineral  acids;  a  dry,  bracing  air,  or  a  temporary  removal  to  the 
sea-ride,  is  also  usually  of  service.  If  the  discharge  arises  from  syphilis  or  scurvy,  the 
treatment  suitable  to  those  diseases  should  be  prescribed.  The  heal  treatment  consists  in 
the  inhalation,  once  or  twice  a  day,  of  the  steam  of  boiling  water,  to  which  a  little 
creosote  or  carbolic  acid  has  been  added;  and  in  more  severe  cases,  in  the  thorough 
syrinring  of  the  nostrils,  so  as  to  wash  away  all  collections  of  matter  with  a  cotdoua 
stream  of  warm  water,  to  whichalittlechloride  of  :^c  baa  been  added  (about  80  minima 

Burnett's  solution  to  a  h^  a  pint  of  water). 

(^lE'KI,  a  t.  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  in  the  province  of  Sassari,  2&  m.  e.3.e.  from 
Sassari,  amongst  the  mountains  which  occupy  the  center  of  the  island.  It  stands  in  a 
deep  valley,  open  only  to  the  n.,  and  is  therefore  peculiarly  exposed  to  cold  winds.  Popt 
about  8600. 

O'ZOKE  (Or.  ozo,  I  smell).  It  was  remarked  long  ago  that  a  peculiar  odor  was  pro- 
duced by  the  working  of  an  electrical  madiine.  Van-Marum  found  that,  when  electric 
sparks  were  pawed  through  a  tube  containing  oxygen,  the  gas  became  powerfully- 
impregnated  with  this  odor— which  he  therefore  called  the  "smell  of  electricty.^' 
SuDsequent  writers  attributed  the  phenomenon  to  the  fonnaUon  of  nitric  acid  due  to  a 
trace  of  nitrogen  mixed  with  the  oxygen;  especiallv  as  the  gas  was  found  to  act  ener- 
getically upon  mercury.  Thus  suppwed  to  be  explained,  these  curious  results  were  soon 
forgotten.  But  in  1840  SchOnbein  (q.v.),  with  remarkable  acuteness,  made  a  closer 
investigation  of  the  question,  and  arrived  at  many  most  curious  results,  all  of  which 
have  not  eveu  yet  been  satisfactorily  accoimted  for.  The  problem  remains,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  most  peridexlng,  as  well  as  {nteresting,  questions  imperfectly  resolved  in  choids- 
tiy. 

The  earlier  results  of  SchODbeiu  were  as  follows:  (1.)  When  water  is  decomposed  by 
the  voltaic  current,  the  electrodes  being  of  gold  or  platinum,  the  oxycen  (which  appears 
at  the  positive  pole)  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  smell  and  the  oxidizing  power  devel- 
oped by  Van-Harum  by  means  of  fricUon-electricity.  (3.)  When  the  positive  electrode 
is  formed  of  an  ozidizable  metal,  these  results  are  not  observed,  but  the  electrode  is 
rapidly  oxidized.  ^.)  The  oxygen  collected  at  a  platinum  electrode  retains  these  pro- 
perties for  an  indefinite  period,  if  kept  in  a  closed  vessel ;  but  loses  them  by  heating,  by 
tbe  contact  of  an  ozidizable  substance,  and  even  by  contact  with  such  bocUes  as  (^rcoal 
and  oxide  of  manganese.  To  the  substance,  whatever  It  may  be,  which  poosoesca  such 
powerful  chemiou  affinities,  SchOnbein  gave  the  name  ozone,  from  its  peculiar  smell. 

In  1845  he  diowed  that  the  same  substance  can  be  produced  by  ^e  action  of  phos- 
phorus on  moist  air;  and  suggested  that  it  might  be  a  higher  oxide  of  hydrogen. 

De  la  Rive  and  Marignac  shortly  afterwards,  repeating  the  experiments  of  Van- 
Harum,  showed  that  electnc  sparks  produce  ozone  even  in  pure  and  dry  ozrgen;  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  ozone  Is  osgrgen  in  an  oUtfAvpu;  state,  as  diamond  is  a  form 
of  coke  or  charcoal. 

Baumert,  in  1858,  endeavored  to  show  that  there  are  two  kfaids  of  ozone— one  formed 
from  pure  oxygen  by  electric  sparks,  which  he  allowed  to  be  allotropic  oxygen;  the 
other  formed  in  t^  voltaic  decomposition  of  water,  which  he  endeavored  to  prove  to  be 
a  teroxide  of  hydrogen,  HOt.  But  Andrews,  in  1856,  completely  refuted  this  view,  by 
showing  that  no  such  oxide  of  hydrogen  (at- least  in  a  gaseous  form)  is  produced  in  the 
electrolysis  of  water;  and  that  ozone,  from  whatever  source  obtained,  is  the  same  body; 
and  is  not  a  compound,  but  an  allotropic  form  of  oxysen. 

In  1860  Andrews  and  Talt  published  the  results  of  a  series  of  wlwnetric  experiments 
on  this  subject,  whiidi  led  to  some  remarkable  conclusions— among  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing: When  the  electric  discharge  is  passed  through  pure  oxygen,  it  eontraeU.  If 
ozone  be  oxygen  in  an  allotropic  form,  it  must  therefore  be  denser  uian  oxygen.  It  was 
found  also  that  a  much  greater  amount  of  contraction,  and  a  correspondingly  greater 
ouantity  of  ozone,  were  produced  by  a  silent  discharge  of  electriciW  between  tine  points 
uian  by  a  brilliant  series  of  sparks.  The  contraction  due  to  the  rormaUon  of  the  ozone 
ia  entirely  removed  by  the  destruction  of  the  ozone  by  heat;  and  this  process  can  be 
repeated  ind^nitely  on  the  same  portion  of  oxygen. 

In  attempting  to  determine  tbe  density  of  ozone,  they  used  various  bodies  to  take  up 
the  oHme  from  Uie  oxygen  cootainiag  ft;  and  met  wUh  many  very  curious  resolta. 
TtMB,  if  mercury  be  hitrednced,  it  ia  immediately  attacked  and  oxidized,  and  yet  the 
oxygen  faffwiw*  In  volume.   If  iodine  be  employed,  It  is  immediate^  oxidized,  and  «#> 
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of  volume  was  obserred,  though  the  apparatus  would  hare  at  once  rendered 


TUble  a  chaoge  to  the  amount  of  nrivvA  of  the  bulk  of  the  oxygen.  Bt  measuring  the 
contraction  jvroduced  by  electrlci^  in  t^e  oxygen,  then  the  effect  of  introdudng  a 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  determiniog  the  amount  of  oxygen  taken  up  from 
the  quantity  of  iodine  set  free,  Andrews  and  Tait  ahowed  that  the  de^ty  of  ozone,  if  it 
.be  afiotropic  oxycen,  must  be  practically  infinite — i.e.,  that  ozone  must  have  the  denrity 
of  a  Uquid  or  a  solid  at  leust,  although  existing  in  the  gaseous  form.  This  conclusion  Is, 
they  say,  inevitable,  unless  we  make  the  very  improbable  assumption,  that  when  iodine, 
etc.,  are  exposed  to  ozone,  one  portion  of  the  ozone  (of  volume,  as  oxygen,  equal  to  the 
the  volume  of  the  whole  ozone)  combines  with  the  iodine,  and  the  other  portion  is  res- 
tored to  the  form  of  oxygen.  The  paper  from  whose  statements  we  have  quoted  con- 
cludes  with  the  sUKeabon  that  it  is  jwanNff  that,  in  the  formation  of  ozone,  oxygen  may 
be  decomposed.  This  is,  of  course,  contrary  to  all  the  received  notions  of  chemistry — 
but  such  a  supposition  would  at  once  reconcile  all  the  apparently  contradictory  facts 
connected  with  this  singular  body.  Soret  and  Yon  Babo  have  recently  repeated  and 
verified  a  few  of  these  results,  and  the  former,  bv  using  turpentine  as  an  absorbing  sub- 
stance, and  also  by  measuring  its  diffusion  rate,  naa  endeavored  to  show  that  the  density 
of  ozone  is  60  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  oxygen — a  result  on  the  whole  consistent 
with  the  recent  experiments  of  Brodie.  Andrews  has  lately  shown  that  ozone  is  rapidly 
destroyed  when  shaken  up  with  dry  fragments  of  glass,  etc  He  has  also  proved  that 
the  effect  which  is  (almost  invariably,  and  sometimes  in  fine  weather  powerfully)  pro- 
duced by  Ihe  air  on  what  are  called  ozone-test  papers— papers  which  have  been  impreg- 
nated with  a  solution  of  starch  and  potassium  iodide  and  which  are  rendered  brown  (nr 
blue)  by  the  liberation  of  iodine — is  really  due  to  ozone.  He  did  so  by  showing  that  it 
acts  upon  mercury  as  ozone  does,  and  that  it  Is  destroyed  by  heat  at  the  same  tem- 
perature. Ozone  ia  now  generally  considered  to  be  trlatomic  oxygen,  and  it  possesses 
much  more  powerful  oxiduing  properties  than  ordinary  oxygen. 


THE  sixteenth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  was  in  Hebrew  called  P»,  Le., 
a  mouth,  most  probably  from  its  original  form.  P  is  the  thin  letter  of  the  labiu 
^  series  (p,  b,  /,  v),  and  is  interchangeable  with  the  other  letters  of  the  series.  P, 


P 

'  series  (p,  b,  f,  e).  and  is  interchai 
in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin,  is  replaced  by/  in  the  Teutonic  tongues.  See  F.  Words 
beginning  with  p  in  Englisli,  and  its  kindred  TeutoDic  tongues,  are  almost  all  of  foreign 
origin  (Slavic,  Celtic,  Latin),  as  pain  (Fr.  peine,  Lat.  pom),  plough  (Pol.  plug),  pit  (Lat. 
puteut,  a  well).  The  Greek  prep,  apo  (Sans,  apa)  became  in  Lat.  ah;  Gr.  hupo,  Lat. 
9ub  ;  Sans,  upa,  Lat.  ob;  but  before  sharp  letters,  as  t  and  s,  the  original  p  was  retained 
in  pronunciation,  as  is  shown  by  inscriptions  (apatuUt,  optinvti.  There  are  remarkable 
interchanges  of  p  with  the  sharp  guttural  k  or  g.  Thus,  for  Lat.  quit,  mod,  guam,  the 
Oscan  dialect  liad  pod,  pam;  Lat.  eguus,  coguo,  correspondea  to  Gr.  A^)pM{Mo\. 
A^jUM),  pepo;  similarly,  Gaelic  mac  (son),  eeathair  (Lat.  quaUMr,  four),  a>ig  (LM.  guingue, 
five),  correspond  to  Welsh  rnap,  pedwar  (Gr.  pettores),  pump  (Gr.  pente  or  pempe).  In 
Gr.  p  is  sometimes  replaced  by  t,  as  tit,  teisares,  for  pts,  pettores.  In  such  words 
as  i^m^ion,  conmmpiion,  p  has  been  introduced  as  an  intermediary  between  the 
incompatible  sounds  m  and  t.  The  initial  p  of  Latin  words  has  for  the  most  part  passed 
into  French  unaltered;  in  other  positions,  p  has  become  v;  thus,  Fr.  Wyue,  cA««(^ 
dieevair,  pauvre,  from  Lat.  epiaeopu*,  eapHlui,  dedpere,  pauper. 

'BA.'CAt  Coelogenya,  a  genua  of  rodent  quadrupeds,  allied  to  the  agoutis,  cavies,  and 
capybara,  and  inhabiting  Brazil,  Guiana,  and  some  of  the  West  India  islands.  The 
dentition  very  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  agoutis.  The  check-bones  are  prodigiously 
developed,  in  a  way  of  which  no  example  exists  In  any  other  mammalian  animal,  so 
that  the  zygomatic  arches  inclose  a  larve  hollow  space,  whilst  the  bone  also  descends  to 
an  unusual  depth  from  the  arch,  even  below  the  lower  jaw-bone.  Within  this  structure, 
which  gives  an  extraordinary  breadtli  and  peculiar  aspect  to  the  face,  is  a  eac  in  each 
cheek,  opening  in  front,  and  lined  with  a  fold  of  the  skin  of  the  face.  The  whole  of 
this  seems  to  be  intended  to  preserve  the  true  cheek-pouches  from  external  shocks.  The 
cheek-pouches  open  from  the  mouth  in  the  usual  way,  and  are  capable  of  very  great 
distention.  The  lip  is  cloven ;  the  ears  are  small ;  the  eyes  are  large  and  full ;  the  neck  is 
^ort;  the  tail  is  a  mere  tubercle;  the  feet  have  each  five  toes;  the  legs  are  thick;  the  back 
is  rounded.  The  form  and  gait  are  clumsy,  yet  the  paca  {G.  paca)  is  very  quick  and 
active.  It  lives  in  moist  grounds,  burrowing  like  the  rabbit,  but  not  so  deeply;  its  bur- 
row, however,  is  nlways  provided  with  three  openings.  It  feeds  on  vegetable  substances, 
and  often  does  great  damage  to  plantations  of  sugar-cane.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
rodents,  being  about  two  ft.^loag.  It  is  generally  of  a  dark  brown  color,  with  four  rows 
of  white  spots  along  the  sides,  the  throat  and  belly  white.  A  Ili^ter-colored  sptam  has 
been  descnbed,  but  is  perhaps  a  mere  variety.  The  flesh  of  the  paca  is  much  esteemed, 
and  is  very  fat.   See  illtis.,  Bodbntia,  vol.  XIL 

?AC&,  Wn.UAi[.  1740-«»,  b.  Md.;  educated  in  Philadelphia,  and  after  graduating, 
17S9.  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1764.   He  opened  an  office  in  Annap 
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oliti,  became  a  roccessful  lawyer,  and  in  1771  was  a  delate  to  the  provincial  legislature. 
From  1774  to  1777  inclusive  be  represented  his  state  in  the  colonial  and  continental  con- 
greaa  He  was  a  state  senator  for  two  years,  and  in  177B  was  made  chief  judge  of  the 
superior  court,  and  two  years  later  became  judge  of  the  admiralty  court  of  appeals.  He 
was  dected  governor  of  Jfaiyland  lo  1783,  anaagain  in  1786,  and  in  the  latter  year  was 
also  a  member  of  congress.  For  the  ten  vears  preceding  his  death  he  was  a  j  udge  of  the . 
U.  8.  district  court  for  the  state  of  Maryland. 

FAOAT,  Pro»opi$  dukit,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  leguminMa,  suborder  mimoaea; 
a  native  of  Peru,  of  rather  largo  size,  with  a  broad  head;  produdng  pods  from  20  in. 
to  2  ft  loo^.  which  cont^n  black  seeds  imbedded  in  a  sweet  flaky  substance  as  white  as 
snow.    This  flaky  substance  is  used  as  aa  article  of  food. 

FACGEIOHIAX'  BODIES,  or  GrijAjram^  Facchioni,  numerous  small,  whitish  gran- 
ular looking  bodies,  collected  together  in  clusters  of  varying  size,  found  UTOn  the  human 
meninges,  or  cerebral  membranes,  principaJly  in  thefollowiDglocalities:  1.  Upon  the  iTutef 
surface  of  the  dura  mater,  in  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  bemg  received  intolittle  depreS' 
slons,  called  Pacchionian  dewesslons  on  tbe  inner  surface  of  the  skull.  2.  Upon  the  mnn 
BOxtBceot  the  dura  mater.  8.  Zn  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  (a  l8i:ge  venous  canal,  oi 
vein,  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull,  running  from  before  backward).  4.  Upon 
tbe  pia  mater,  near  the  margin  of  tbe  hemispheres.  The  Pacchionian  bodies  are  not  gland- 
ular in  structure,  but  are  composed  of  a  dbro-  cellular  matrix  originally  developed  from  the 
pia  mater.  Theirgrowth  and  consequent  pressure  produces  ab«>rption  of  the  dura  matei 
through  which  they  pass  to  tbe  inner  sunace  of  the  skull  as  well  as  into  the  superioi 
longitudinal  sinus.  These  bodies  do  not  occur  in  infancy,  and  very  seldom  before  the 
third  year;  usually  after  the  seventh,  increasing  after  this  as  age  advances.  Sometimes 
they  are  wanting.   What  purpose  they  may  serve  is  not  known. 

FACE  (Lat.  paMU$\,  in  its  modern  acceptation,  is  the  distance,  when  the  legs  are 
extended  in  walking,  between  the  heel  of  one  foot  and  that  of  the  other.  Among  dis- 
ciplined men  tbe  pace  becomes  of  constant  length,  and  as  such  is  of  the  utmost  value  in 
determining  military  movements,  the  relative  distances  of  corps  and  men  being  fixed 
the  number  of  paces  mnrched,  and  so  on.  The  pace  in  the  British  army  is  31  ft.  fco: 
ordinary  marchine,  and  8  ft.  for  "  double  quick"  or  running  time. — With  the  Romans, 
the  pace  had  a  dinerent  signification,  and  it  is  important  to  bear  tbe  distinction  in  mind, 
when  reading  of  distances  in  Latin  works;  the  single  extension  of  tbe  legs  was  not  with 
them  a  pace  (paatm),  but  a  step  (gradvs);  their  pace  (vaaaui)  being  tlie  interval  between 
tbe  mark  of  a  heel  and  the  next  mark  of  the  tame  heel,  or  a  double  step.  This  pace 
was  equiTalent  to  4.84  English  ft  The  pace  was  the  Roman  unit  in  itinerar}'  measure; 
tbe  mue  being  1000  paces,  or  S,000  Roman  ft  equal  to  .017  of  an  English  mile.  Seo 
Mile. 

PACHA.   Seo  Pasha. 

PAOHBCO,  FSANCIBCO,  1571-1664 ;  b.  Seville,  Bp^n.  His  first  lessons  in  painting 
were  receiTed  from  Luis  Fernandez.  Some  strav  prints  of  Raphael  that  he  met  he  took 
as  models.  His  first  engagements  were  in  decorative  painting.  In  1504-1600  he  executed 
work  for  convents,  palaces,  and  monuments.  In  1611  he  viuted  Toledo,  Madrid,  and  the 
Escurial,  where  he  made  a  thorough  study  of  Titian  and  other  great  Italian  and  Spanish 
painters,  and,  returning  to  Seville,  he  opened  a  large  academy  of  the  arts,  where  he  had 
numerous  pupils.  In  1618  he  was  appomted  to  the  ofilce  of  inquisitor  of  art,  and  with 
the  duty  of  preventing  the  sale  of  pictures  of  nude  figures.  He  received  now  more  com- 
missions than  he  could  execute.  In  1623  he  accompanied  his  pupil  and  son-in-law, 
Velasquez,  to  Madrid,  where,  for  two  years,  he  mingled  with  artiste  and  men  of  letters. 
On  his  return  to  Seville,  his  house  was  the  resort  of  men  of  art  ood  taste.  His  master- 
piece was  "  The  Last  Judgment,"  an  immense  altar-piece  finished  in  1612  for  the  nuns  of 
the  convent  of  St  Isabel.  Otiier  works  are  "The  Archangel  Michael  expelling  Satan 
from  INuadise,"  "Ignatius  Loyola,"  and  "The  Baptism  of  Christ"  In  1640  hepublislied 
a  treatise  on  The  Art  ofPainiiaq,  cont^ning  much  curious  information  and  received  aa 
anthoritr  on  tbe  history  of  Spanish  art 

?AGHSOO,  RoxuAlDO,  b.  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  1831;  was  a  member  of  the  state  legis- 
lature. 1858  ;  Vas  county  judee,  1805-59 ;  was  a  state  senator,  1851,  and  again  in  1861 ; 
was  state  treasurer,  1863,  andlieut.-gov.,  1871,  becoming  gov.,  1878,  upon  Gov.  Booth's 
election  to  the  U.  S.  senate.  He  ran  for  congress  on  the  repub.  ticket,  1877,  and  was 
dieclared  elected  by  one  vote,  but  the  house  awarded  the  seat  to  P.  D.  Wigginton,  dem. 
Mr.  P.  was  subsequently  elected  to  the  XLYIth  and  XLVHth  coDgreases,  and  in  1880 
was  appointed  U.  S.  Minister  to  Central  America.  ' 

FAOHluni,  VLAunnR  de,  pianist,  bora  in  Odessa,  July  27, 1848.  He  first  studied 
music  under  his  father,  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Odessa,  an  amateur  vi<dlnist,. 
and  the  friend  of  Beethoven,  Weber,  and  other  musicians  of  Vieooa.  Subsequently  he 
was  sent  to  the  Conservatorium  of  Vienna,  and  returning  to  Russia  in  1869,  made  his 
first  appearance  as  a  pianist,  and  played  also  in  Germany  and  France.  In  1882  he  went 
to  London,  and  in  1890,  traveled  in  the  United  States,  achieving  success.  He  is  esteemed 
by  musicians  and  by  the  public  as  a  pianist  of  high  rank,  and  his  playing  of  Chopin,  of 
whom  he  has  made  a  specialty,  is  much  and  justly  admired. 

PACHOmira,  an  Egyptian  monk  of  the  4th  c.  Is  held  in  high  estimntion  by  the 
koman  Catholic  chur(£,  aa  being  the  first  to  substitute  for  the  free  afcceticism  of  the 
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BoUtaiy  recluse,  a  regular  cenoUttc  qyBtem.  Ho  was  bom  toward  the  dose  of  Hie  M 
was  brought  up  as  a  pagan,  but  converted  to  Christianity  hy  the  kindnen  of  certain 

ChrisLians  whom  he  encountered  at  Thebes.  About  840  a.d.,  at  Tabetma,  an  island  in 
the  Nile,  he  founded  the  first  monastic  inetituUoD.  The  members  agreed  to  follow 
certain  rules  of  life  and  conduct  drawn  up  by  Pachomius,  and  to  subject  themselves  to 
his  control  and  visitation.  He  also  establisbed  the  first  convent  for  nuns,  which  was 
under  the  presidency  of  his  sister,  and  labored  with  so  much  diligence  and  zeal,  tliat  at 
bis  death,  according  to  Palladius,  not  fewer  than  7,000  monks  and  nnns  were  under  his 
inspection.  The  various  writings  extant  under  tlie  name  of  Fachomins  are:  BMula 
MoTuutiea  (of  doubtful  genuineness).  MonUa.  88,  PP.  Btchomii  et  TheedoH,  J^MoAs  H 
TiirEo  Mymea  (a  farrago  (rf  unintelligible  allegory),' and  JVt««!p&i  8.  PacAomu.  see  Acta 
Sanctorum,  toL  iii. 

PAGHT9BB1UTA  (Or.  thick-skins),  in  the  ^tem  of  Cuvier,  an  order  of  mammalia, 

including  pnrt  of  the  brula  (rliinoceros,  elephant^  and  all  tlie  beUua  (horse,  hippopotamus, 
tapir,  hog,  etc.)  of  Linnseus,  besides  one  genus  (A^mr  or  daman)  of  the  Linnsean  ^la^ 
It  has  been  often  described  as  less  natural  than  any  other  of  Cuvier's  mammalian  orders, 
as  it  consists  of  animals  among  which  there  are  wide  diversities,  and  the  associating 
characters  are  rather  negative  than  positive;  but  it  is  now  universally  received  by 
naturalists  as  indicating  a  real,  though  not  a  close  affinity;  and  when  we  extend  our 
view  from  existing  to  fossil  species,  numerous  connecting  Imks  present  themselves.  Ah 
defined  Cuvier,  the  order  consists  of  those  hoofed  mammalia  (ungulata)  whidi  are  not 
ruminants;  all  of  which  possess,  as  a  more  positive  character,  a  remarkable  thickness  of 
skin.  This  order  he  divides  into  three  sections:  (1)  ProbModea,  having  a  prolonged 
snout  or  proboscis,  through  which  the  nostrils  pass  as  elongated  tubes,  a  powerful  organ 
of  prehension,  and  a  delicate  organ  of  touch,  and  having  also  five  toes  on  each  foot. 
Inclosed  in  a  very  firm  horny  ^n;  (2)  ordinaria,  destitute  of  proboscis,  although  in 
some  (tapirs)  there  is  such  an  elongation  of  the  upper  lip  and  nostrils  as  approximates  to 
it;  and  the  nose  is  employed  by  hogs,  etc.,  in  seeking  their  food,  not  only  as  an  organ  of 
smell,  hut  as  an  instrument  for  turning  up  the  ground,  and  as  an  organ  of  touch;  the 
number  of  toes  varies,  four,  three,  or  two  on  each  foot;  those  with  an  even  numbOT  of 
toes  having  in  the  deft  foot  a  resemblance  to  the  ruminantia;  and  (8)  »olidunffitla,  in 
which  the  foot  has  but  one  apparent  toe,  inclosed  in  a  hoof.  Some  naturalists  have 
thought  it  better  to  separate  the  midungula ot eqrtida  (q.v.)  from'the  pachydermata,  as  a 
distinct  order;  whilst  others  have  enlarged  instead  of  restricting  the  limits  of  the  order, 
by  adding,  as  a  fourth  section,  the  herbtvorow  eetaeea,  now  known  as  Bvratia. 

Those  pachydermata  which  have  a  number  of  toes  differ  completely  from  the  mam- 
malia having  claws  {unffuicuiata)\a  their  inaUUty  to  bend  their  tOM  in  order  to  seize  aay 
object.  Some  of  the  edentata  have  very  large  lioof-liko  claws,  but  this  difference  still 
subsists.  Ttie  fore-limbs  of  the  pachydermata  ar^also  incapable  of  any  rotatory  motion, 
lerving  for  support  and  locomotion  only,  not  at  all  for  prehension;  the  metatarsal  ana 
metacarpal  bones  being  consolidated  as  in  the  ruminantia,  and  they  have  no  clavicles. 

The  largest  terrestrial  mammalia  belong  to  this  order.  Most  of  the  pachydermata  are 
of  latge  size,  although  the  damans  are  a  remarkable  exception,  and  some  of  the  hog 
family  are  also  oomparaUvely  small.  Most  of  them  have  a  clumsy  form,  with  a  slow 
and  awkward  gait;  but  they  are  capable  of  activity  beyond  what  might  be  supposed, 
and  sometimes  move  at  a  pretty  rapid  pace.  Gracefulness  and  fleetness  are  charaeteris- 
tics  of  the  otherwise  exc^Uonal  toUdunffuSa.  The  P.  ordinaria  have  generally  great 
strength,  and  the  larger  ones  push  their  way  through  the  entangled  thickets  of  tropical 
forests,  bending  or  breaking  the  lianas,  small  trees,  and  branches  which  oppose  their 
progress,  their  thick  hides  resisting  the  spines  and  broken  branches  by  which  IJie  skins 
of  other  animals  would  be  pierced.  The  horse  and  other  $oUdunmtla  are  not  inhabitants 
of  forests  and  Jungles,  but  generally  of  grassy  plains,  and  their  hides  are  much  less  thick 
and  hard  than  those  of  most  of  the  pachydermata. 

The  ph^^siognomy  of  the  pachydermata  in  general  Is  rather  dull  and  unexpressivo, 
the  eyes  being  small,  and  having  that  character  of  wtdch  a  familiar  example  is  found  in 
the  common  hog.  When  enra^,  however,  they  manifest  their  fierceness  in  their  eyes; 
and  although,  in  general,  mild  and  gentle,  they  are  capable  of  being  aroused  to  great  fuiy. 

The  skeleton  of  the  P.  ordinaria  and  proboaeidea  is  strong  and  ma^ve;  the  neck 
short,  the  processes  of  its  vertebne  strongly  deve1oi>ed;  the  skull  affording  a  large  8tu> 
face  for  the  muscles  which  support  and  move  it. 

The  pachydermata  generally  feed  on  vegetable  substances.  Some  are  omnivorous. 
The  digestive  organs  are  more  simple  than  in  the  rvminantia,  but  exhibit  considerable 
diversity.  The  stomaeh  is  simple  in  some,  and  in  others  Is  more  or  less  completely 
divided  into  sacks,  approaching  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  the  rumt- 
narUia.  The  intestines  are  generally  longer  than  in  the  ruminantia.  The  dentition 
exhibits  considerable  diversity;  the  adaptation  to  v^table  food  being  the  most  preva- 
lent character.  The  most  important  peculiarities  of  the  dentition  ana  digestive  oigans 
are  noticed  in  the  articles  on  particular  families  and  genera. 

PACIFIC,  a  CO.  situated  in  s.w.  Washington,  has  the  Columbia  river  for  its  s.  boundary; 
the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  w.,  and  Shoalwater  bay  on  the  n.w.,  an  estuary  of  tbel^flc  ;896 
•q.m. ;  pop.  1890, 48,066,  chiefly  of  American  Urth,wtth  coloced.  Cape  Ouwock  (fonnoly 
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C!ape1>f8appointinent)fBfD  the  extreme  b.w.  section.  It  1b  drained  bj  the  Willopah  river, 
emptying  into  Shoalwater  bay,  and  other  araall  streams  flowing  into  the  ocean.  A  lareo 
proportion  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  timber,  and  is  hilly.  The  soil  in  the  Willopui 
Taltoy  is  fertile,  and  adapted  to  stock-raising  and  the  cultivation  of  grain.  ItB  mineral 
products  are  Columbia  cement-rock  and  silver.  Lumber  and  wool  are  the  chief  com- 
modities, and  fishing  and  the  oyster  trade  are  the  principal  industries.  Co.  seat,  South- 
bend. 

VACmc  OGEAX,  the  largest  of  the  Ave  great  oceans  (see  OoEAif),  lies  between'  Amcv- 
ica  on  the  e.,  and  Asia,  Malaisia,  and  Australasia  on  the  west.   The  name  "  Pacific," 

flven  to  it  by  Magellan,  the  first  European  Davisator  who  traversed  its  wide  expanse,  la 
oubtlesi  very  appropriate  to  certain  portions  of  this  ocean ;  but  as  a  whole,  its  special 
claims  to  the  epithet  are  at  the  least  doubtful,  thougl:  the  name  has  by  long  usage  b«»mo 
too  well  establisbed  to  be  easily  supplanted  by  any  other. 

The  greatest  length  of  the  Faciflc  ocean  from  the  Arctic  (at  Behriog's  strait)  to  the 
Antarctic  circles  is  9,200  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  along  the  parallel  of  lat.  6"  n., 
■bout  10,300  m. ;  while  its  area  may  be  roughly  esnmated  at  70,000,000  English  sq.m., 
or  about  two-fifths  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth.  Its  form  is  rhomboidal,  with  one 
comer  incomplete  (at  the  s.),  and  its  surface  is  studded  with  numberless  islands,  either 
scattered  or  in  groups;  these,  however,  are  chiefly  conflned  to  the  western  side.  Along 
the  whole  eastern  side  there  is  a  belt  of  aea  of  varying  widtli.  which,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  Is  wholly  free  from  islands.  The  deepest  sounding  yet  found  in  the  Pacific 
ocean  Is  S7,9S0  ft.,  or  above  b  m^nearly  equal  to  the  height  of  the  highest  mountain, 
on  the  globe. 

The  coasts  of  the  Pacific  ocean  present  a  general  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  similarity  in  the  outline  of  the  western  coasts  of  each  is  even  striking,  espe* 
cialty  n.  of  the  equator;  but  the  shores  of  the  former,  unlike  those  of  the  latter,  are 
sinuous,  and,  excepting  the  n.e.  coast  of  Asia,  little  indented  with  inlets.  The  shore  on 
the  American  side  is  bold  and  rocky,  while  that  of  Asia  varies  much  in  character. 

Though  the  Fadflc  ocean  is  by  far  the  lar^t  of  the  five  great  oceans,  being  about 
equal  to  the  other  four  in  extent,  the  proportion  of  land  drained  Into  it  is  comparatively 
i^guificant.  Its  tiasin  includes  only  the  narrow  strip  of  the  American  continent  to  the 
w.  of  the  Andes  and  Rocky  mountains;  Melanesia  (with  the  exception  of  almost  the 
whole  of  Australia),  which  contains  few  rivers,  and  none  of  them  of  large  ^ze;  the  Indo* 
Chinese  states,  China  proper,  witii  the  e.  part  of  Mongolia,  and  Manchuria  in  the  Asiatbi 
continent 

Winds. — The  trade-winds  of  the  Pacific  have  certain  peculiarities,  which  have  only 
lately  been  discovered.  In  general,  they  are  not  found  to  preserve  their  peculiar  char- 
acteristicB  except  within  certain  limitB,  thus,  the  a.e.  trades  are  found  to  blow  steadily 
oa\j  ttetween  98°  and  140°  of  w.  long. ;  while  the  n.e.  trades  are  similarly  fluctuating, 
except  between  long.  116°  w.  and  214  w.  Beyond  these  limits,  their  action  is  in  whole 
or  in  part  neutralized  by  the  monsoons  and  other  periodical  winds  peculiar  to  the  tropi 
cal  regions  of  the  Pacific.  In  Polynesia,  especially  near  tlie  New  Hebrides  group,  burn 
canes  are  of  frequent  occurrence  from  November  to  April,  but  they  exhibit  few  of  the 
terrible  ciiaractenstics  which  distinguish  the  hurricanes  of  the  West  Indies  and  Indian 
ocean.  North  and  s.  of  the  tropical  zone  the  winds  exhibit  little  periodidty,  lieiag  found 
to  blow  from  all  parts  of  the  compass  at  any  given  season  of  the  TOar,  though  a  general 
westerly  direction  1b  most  frequent  among  them.  On  the  coast  of  Patagonia  and  at  capo 
Horn,  w.  winds  prevail  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  while  In  the  sea  of  Okhotsk 
they  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The  frightful  typhoon  (q.v.)  is  the  terror  of  mariners  in 
the  Chinese  seas,  and  may  occur  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  There  are  many  other 
winds  and  storms,  such  as  white  squalls,  cyclones,  "  tempestades,"  etc,  which  are  con- 
fined to  particular  localities,  and  will  be  found  noticed  under  other  heads,  and  also  under 
Storms. 

OarrerUt. — ^The  cnrrsnts  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  though  less  marked  in  character  and 
effects  than  those  of  the  Atlantic,  are  yet  of  sufficient  importance  to  reqtiire  a  brieif 
notice.  The  SoutJiem  Pa^fie  current  takes  its  rise  s.  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  flows 
eastward  at  the  rate  of  half^  a  mile  per  hour,  dividing  Into  two  branches  about  long.  98" 
w.,  the  northern  branch,  or  current  of  Mentor,  turning  northward,  and  gradually  losing 
itself  in  the  counter  eqtutorial  current;  the  southern  branch  continuing  Its  eastward 
course  until  it  is  sul}divided  by  the  opposition  of  cape  Horn  into  two  tiranches,  one 
of  which,  the  cold  eurrent  of  Pent,  or  SunUtold^s  current,  advances  northward  along  the 
w.  coast  of  South  America,  becoming  finally  absorbed  in  the  equatorial  current;  the 
otherwaBhing  the  coast  of  Braril,  and  becon^g  an  Atlantic  current  The  Pacific  ocean, 
fike  the  Atiuitic,  also  possesses  its  equatoiial  current,  separated  into  a  northern  and 
aonthem  current  by  the  equatorial  counter-current  It  sweeps  across  the  whole  ocean 
from  e.  to  west.  Two  sufaidividons  of  the  southern  current,  called  respectively  the  '*  cur- 
rent of  Roesel "  and  the  "  warm  current  of  Australia,"  flow,  the  one  through  the  Polyne- 
sian archipelago  to  New  Guinea,  and  the  other  along  the  e.  coast  of  Australia.  The 
oorthem  equatorial  current,  after  reaching  the  coast  of  Asia,  turns  D.e.,  washing  ttui 
Shores  of  C£ina  and  Japan,  under  the  name  of  the  black  or  Japan  eurrmt;  it  (hen  sends 
off  a  Inancb  along  the  coast  of  Kamtchatka.  and  adnnces  eastward  till  It  becomes 
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loet  on  tbe  ii.w.  coast  of  North  America.  There  are  other  minor  currents,  the  meet 
nmarkable  of  which  is  Fleurieu,  which  describes  a  kind  of  irregular  circle  with  a  radius 
of  about  340  miles.  It  is  situated  in  lat  35*  to  40°  n.,  and  long.  188"  to  165°  west.  All 
these  currents  have  their  correspondine  counter-curreots. 

There  are  two  "  sarmsBoa"  or  wee^  seas  of  considerable  extent  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
one  lyhig  15°  e.B.e.  of  New  Zealand;  the  other,  and  by  ftur  the  larKer,  about  15°  w.  of 
Elan  Francisco  in  California.  There  is  also  a  large  region  lying  nearly  half-way  between 
cape  Horn  and  New  Zealand,  which  seems  to  correspond  to  tbe  deserts  on  land,  as 
mariners  report  it  almost  wholly  destitute  of  any  signs  of  life  either  In  sea  or  air. 

HUtory.  — The  existence  of  this  ocean  first  became  known  to  Europeans  through  Colum 
bus,  who  had  receivetl  nccounls  of  it  from  some  of  the  natives  of  America,  though  it 
was  first  seen  by  Balboa,  St'pl.  29,  1618,  and  first  traversed  by  Magellan  8  years  "after- 
wards; but  its  size,  limita.  and  the  number  and  position  of  its  islands,  etc.,  were  little 
known  till  long  afterwards.  Capt.  Cook  deserves  the  first  place  among  the  invest^a- 
tors  of  the  Pacific  ocean;  and  after  him  come  Anson,  the  two  Bougainvilles,  Xa 
Perouse,  Carteret,  Vancouver,  Knizenstem,  Kotzebue,  etc.  But  the  most  thoroughly 
scientific  examination  of  its  physical  condition  Is  that  accomplished  l^^  the  CkaUenger 
expedition  of  1873-76. 

FACIH'IAK  C0BPU8CLE8  are  very  remarkable  structures  appended  to  the  nerves. 

In  the  human  subjt^ct  tbey  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  connection  with  the  nerves  of 
the  hand  and  foot,  and  sparingly  on  oilier  e^ual  nerves,  and  od  tbe  plexuses  of  the  sym- 
pathetic, but  never  on  nerves  of  motion.  Tliey  always  present  &pr(Krimalend,  attached 
to  the  nerves  by  a  stalk  of  flbroun  tissue  prolonged  from  the  neurilemma,  and  occasion- 
ally one-tenth  of  an  inch  long;  aad  a  dintal  end,  lying  free  in  the  connective  or  areolar 
tissue.  In  the  human  subject  the  corpust-les  vary  in  length  from  one-twentieth  to  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch.  Tbey  are  usually  seen  verr  readily  in  ihe  mesentery  of  Ibe  cat, 
appearing  as  pellucid  oval  grains,  rather  smaller  than  hemp-seed.  Tbe  microscopic 
examination  of  these  bodies  discloses  an  internal  Ptruclure  of  a  very  remarkable  kind. 
Tliey  consist,  first,  of  a  series  of  membranous  capBulcs,  from  30  to  80  or  more  in  number, 
inclosed  one  within  tbe  other;  and  secondly,  of  a  single  nervous  fiber,  of  the  tubular 
kind,  inclosed  in  the  stalk,  and  advancing  to  the  central  capsule,  which  it  traverses  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  where  it  finally  terminates  in  a  fixed  swollen  eatremity.  The  10 
or  15  innermost  capsules  are  in  contact  with  one  another,  while  tlic  rest  are  separated  by 
a  dear  space  containing  fluid,  which  is  so  abundant  as  to  constitute  far  the  largest  por^ 
tion  of  the  bulk  of  tbe  entire  corpuscle.  Such  arc  the  views  of  Pacini  (as  given  in  his 
2fvor»  Orgnni  Seoverte  nel  Corpo  XJtnano,  1840),  who  is  usually  regarded  as  tlielr  discoverer, 
although  they  had  been  noticed  and  roughly  described  nearly  a  century  before  by  Vater, 
of  Henle,  nnd  of  Todd  and  Bowman ;  but  later  observations  made  by  Huxley,  Leydig, 
KOlliker,  and  others,  show  that  the  question  of  their  true  nature  is  still  nn  open  one. 
Huxley  asserts  that  their  central  portion  is  solid,  and  not  hollow;  that  in  birds,  and  in 
the  human  hand,  there  is  no  fluid  between  the  laminie— and  indeed,  that  the  lamina 
themselves  have  no  real  existence— the  Pacinian  coTi>uscIe  being  merely  a  solid  moss  of 
connective  tissue  (a  thickened  process  of  tbe  neurilemma  of  the  nerve  to  which  it  is 
attached),  whose  apparent  lamination  depends  on  tbe  regular  disposition  of  its  elastic 
elemenls.  If  Pacini's  views  of  these  stnicturcs  be  correct,  tliere  is  probably  some  gen- 
eral analogy  between  the  electric  organs  nf  the  torpedo  and  those  corpuscles;  at  present 
we  know  nothing  with  certainty  regarding  their  office.    See  Quaiu's  jXnatomy. 

FACKAItD,  Alphri:s  Spriko.  u.d.,  b.  Cbelmsford,  Mass.,  1798:  a  graduate  of  Bow 
doin  college.  Maine,  class  of  1816;  was  college  tutor  for  5  years  aften'ards,  and  became 
n  Congregational  minister.  In  1^  he  was  called  to  fill  the  chair  of  professor  of  Latin 
and  C&eek  languages  and  literature  at  Bowdoin  college,  serving  till  1866.  In  1869 
ike  became  Collins  professor  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  and  librarian  in  1869.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  Jesse  Appleton,  d.d..  president  of  Bowdoin  collie,  1807-19. 
and  in  1887  published  Appleton  s  works,  in  2  vols.,  embracing  lectures  on  theology, 
addresses,  and  sermons,  wiUi  a  memoir  prefixed.  His  wife's  sister  married  President 
Franklin  Pierce.  Among  other  works  by  his  pen  there  appeared,  in  1889,  Xenophon'i 
Memorabilia  ^ Socrates,  edited  with  Englisli  notes,  later  edition  1848;  in  1868  HuOary  of 
t/ie  Hunker  Htll  Monument  Aiaoeiation.  Dr.  P.  was  a  contributor  to  the  North  American 
Reciew  and  other  periodicals.    He  d.  1884. 

7ACXAXD,  Ai-PHEUB  Sprikg,  Jr.,  b.  Brunswick,  Me.,  1889;  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Alpheus  Spring;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  coll^,  Maine,  class  of  '61;  studied  natural  hi»- 
tory  at  the  museum  of  comparative  zoology  connected  with  Harvard  university,  attend- 
ing mainly  to  the  department  of  entomology.  In  1864  the  Maine  medical  school  at 
Brunswick  conferred  upon.him  the  degree  of  h.d.  He  has  made  several  excursions  in 
the  interest  of  his  profession  in  Maine  and  elsewhere,  lectured  for  several  years  on  ento* 
mology  at  Bowdoin  college,  was  curator  of  the  Peabody  academy  of  sciences  at  Salem, 
Uass..  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Ameriean  NaturahU  published  by  that  institution. 
In  1868  he  established  the  Annual  Record  <^  Entomology,  which  he  has  since  edited.  He 
published  in  1867.  ObtemaUona  on  the  Olaaai  Phenomena  Labrador  and  Mai6n»,  wAA  a 
wiew  the  Recent  InvertOtrate  Fauna  of  Labrador;  In  18f»-69,  A  Gvide  to  the  StaOy  «f 
Inuete.  of  which  later  editions  have  been  Issued;  and  a  treatise  on  tliOH  insects  liqun 
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008  RDd  beneficial  to  crops,  for  the  use  of  colleges,  farm-echoolB,  and  agricultuiiitB. 
Id  1875  he  published  Half  Hours  vnth  Inseett ;  later  publications  are  Outlinea  of  Compara- 
tive Embryology,  and  Zoology,  both  illustrated.  He  became  professor  of  geology  and 
zoology  in  Brown  university,  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1878. 

PACKABD,  Fbedebick  Adolphus,  ll.d. ;  1794-1867;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Har- 
vard college,  1814;  studied  law  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  practiced  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  1817-29,  editing  ahio  the  ^etfeni/i^  newspaper;  was  editor  of  the  publicatums  of  the 
American  Sunday-school  onion,  Philadelphia,  1829-67,  also  of  Its  penodicals  for  a  large 
part  of  that  time;  declined  the  presidency  of  Glraid  college  at  Philadelphia,  1840;  pub- 
lished the  Union  Sible  Didionary,  The  Teacher  ToKhing,  Life  of  Robert  Oteen,  etc. 

FAOEEB,  Aba,  180&-79,  b.  Oroton,  Conn.;  d.  Philadelphia;  began  as  a  poor  boy, 
walking  from  Conn,  to  Penn.  in  search  of  employment;  worked  as  a  carpenter  in  Sus- 
quehanna CO.,  Penn.,  and  New  York;  lived  for  10  years  as  a  pioneer  on  the  upper  Sus- 
quehanna.   He  undertook  the  charge  of  one  of  the  first  boats  of  the  Lehigh  Canal  co,, 


bnikUng  of  locte  on  the  Lehigh  river,  and  of  boats  for  t^e  transportation  of  coal  from 
PottsvifietoNew  York.  He  was  the  projector  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad,  buiitin  1852, 
and  of  the  railroad  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  Erie.  He  served  in  the  Penn.  legislature, 
1844.  He  was  twice  elected  as  a  democrat  to  congress,  serving  1853-57,  and  was  a  prom- 
inent candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  U.  S.  before  the  democratic  convention  of 
186S.  Having  amassed  great  wealth,  he  made  munificent  nse  of  it,  his  most  notable 
charity  being  the  founcung  and  full  endowment  of  Lehigh  imiverslty  at  Bethlehem, 
Penn.,  with  its  many  complete  departments,  for  furnishing  to  young  men  a  free 
collc^te  education. 

PACKES  OdUEQUTE  UCTITUTJS,  Brooklvi],  N.  Y.,  founded,  1845.  under  the  title 
of  the  Brooklyn  Female  Academy,  and  opened,  1846,  May  4.  In  1853  it  was  destroyed 
"by  fire,  when  Mrs.  Harriet  L.  Packer,  widow  of  WlllUuEa  S.  Packer,  endowed  it  with 
^S,000  out  of  her  late  husband's  estate,  with  the  desire  of  associating  his  name  with 
some  permanent  publicwork.  The  restored  building  was  opened,  1854,  Nov.  9,  under 
Its  present  name.  It  contains  30  study  and  recitation  rooms,  a  library  with  over  7000 
volumes,  a  ctiapel,  studios,  laboratory,  and  gymnasium,  and  is  surrounded  by  hand- 
some grounds.  Its  aim  is  to  provide  liberal  education  for  young  women  through  tlie 
several  grades  of  primary,  academic,  and  collegiate  instruction.  Pres.,  Truman  J. 
Backus. 

PACCrovO,  or  Petonq',  a  Oliinese  alloy  or  white  metal,  consisting  of  arsenic  and 
oc^per. 

PA0K-HOB8E,  a  horse  employed  in  the  carriage  of  goods,  which  are  either  fastened 
on  its  l>ack  in  bundles,  or,  if  weighty,  are  placed  in  panniers,  slung  one  on  each  sido 
across  the  horse's  back.  The  saddle  to  which  the  bundles  were  fastened  consisted  of 
two  pieces  of  wood,  curved  so  as  to  fit  the  horse's  back,  and  joined  together  at  the  ends 
by  other  two  slraight^ieces.  This  frame  was  well  padded  underneath,  to  prevent  injury 
to  the  horse's  back,  and  was  firmly  fastened  by  a  girth.  To  each  side  of  the  saddle  a 
strong  hook  was  attached,  for  the  purpose  oi  carrying  packages,  panniers,  etc.  Pan- 
niers were  sometimes  simply  slung  across  the  horse  s  back  with  n  pad  under  the  band. 
The  pooniers  were  wicker  Iiuskets,  and  of  various  shapes,  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
usual  contents,  boing  sometimes  long  and  narrow,  but  most  generally  having  a  length  of 
three  feet  or  upwards,  a  depth  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  length,  nod  a  width  of  from 
one  to  two  feet  The  pack-horse  with  panniers  was  at  one  time  in  general  use  for  carry- 
ing merchandise,  and  tor  those  ngricultural  operations  for  which  the  horse  and  cart  are 
now  employed;  and  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Spain  and  Austria,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  it  still  forms  the  sole  medium  for  transport ;  though  the  mule  has,  especially 
in  Burope,  been  substituted  for  the  horse. 

Ad  army  requires  to  be  accompanied  b^  several  thousand  pack-animals^  sometimes 
horses,  but  preferably  mules;  and  in  Asia,  commonly  camels,  or  even  elephanta 
Fack-saddles  are  variously  fitted,  according  to  the  objects  to  be  carried;  some  for  pro- 
visions or  ammunition;  others  for  carryin|;  wounded  men,  tents,  and  in  mountain-war- 
fare, even  small  cannon.  In  battle,  the  immediate  reserves  of  small-arm  ammuoitioa 
are  borne  in  tlte  rear  cf  divisions  by  pack-animals;  the  heavy  reserves  being  in  wagons 
between  tbe  army  and  Its  base  of  operations. 

PAOTO'im,  anciently  the  name  of  a  small  brook  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor,  which  rises 
on  tbe  northern  slope  of  Mount  Tmolus  (modern  Bue  Dagh),  flows  nor^  past  Sardis 
iSart),  and  empties  itself  into  tbe  Hermus  {Kodus).  It  is  never  more  than  10  ft.  broad, 
and  1  ft.  deep.  Tbe  sands  or  mud  of  Pactolus  were  long  famous  in  antiquitity  for  the 
particles  of  gold  dust  which  they  contained,  and  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
carried  down  by  its  waters  from  the  bosom  of  Tmolus— a  hill  rioi  in  metals.  The 
collection  of  these  particles,  according  to  legend,  was  the  source  of  Ctobbub's  vast  wealth. 
But  aa  eariy  even  as  the  time  of  Strabo,  Pactolus  had  ceased  to  yield  any  of  the  precious 
dust.   The  brook  is  now  called  8ara^. 

PACT1TK  ILLIGITTTII  is.  In  the  law  of  Scotland,  a  contract  or  agreement  for  some 
llle^I  purpose,  l.e.,  a  purpose  either  expressly  prohibited  by  statute,  or  .by  tbe  general 
policy  of  the  law.    Thus,  an  immoral  contract  between  a  man  and  woman  would  be  held 
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void  on  the  grtmnd,  that  the  law  discountenances  practices  eontra  bonM  more*.  A  con- 
tract between  a  client  and  agent,  called  a  paeium  de  quota  Utta,  whereby  a  share  of  the 
property  which  is  the  subject  of  litigation  is  ^ven  to  the  a^nt  instead  of  his  usual  fee», 
u  void  in  most  cases;  though  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  what  contracts  fall  within 
tbis  rule.  The  courts,  however,  have  construed  very  jealously  every  contract  which 
tends  to  corrupt  the  administra^n  of  the  law,  and  hence  an  agreement  between  a  town 
and  country  agent  to  divide  the  profits  has  been  held  a  pactum  itUeHum.  So  agreements 
by  a  client  to  give  an  excessive  sum  to  his  law-agent  as  a  gift  have  been  often  set  aside. 
In  England,  similar  doctrines  prevail,  though  the  phrase  pactum  Glieitum,  which  was 
borrowed  from  the  Roman  law,  Is  not  used,  contracts  of  this  deacripUon  being  technically 
descrilwd  as  illegal  twntiracta, 

PACUrnrs,  Mabcus,  b.  at  Bnmiinsium,  Italy,  about  B.C.  220,  d.  about  B,c.  182. 
Repairing  to  Rome  he  soon  acquired  fame  by  his  skill  in  poetry  and  painting.  One 
of  his  pictures  was  hung  in  the  temple  of  Hercules  in  the  Forum  Boarium  at  Bome. 
But  his  finest  works  were  his  tragedies,  which  showed  eloquence  and  refinement.  The 
fragments  of  Pacuvius  have  been  printed  in  Stephen's  FragmeiUa  Vtterum  Poetarum,  and 
In  Bothe's  Poetarum  Laiii  Scenicoram  Fragmenta. 

FADAHO,  the*  capital  of  the  Dutch  government  of  the  w.  coast  of  Sumatra,  is  situated 
In  OP  69'  80" s.  iat.,  and  100"  20'  SO"  e.  long.,  and  has  about  12,000  inhabitants.  The 
Fadang  flows  tlirough  tlie  town,  but  Is  navigable  for  small  vessels  only,  the  larger 
requiring  to  anchor  in  the  roadstead,  about  3  m.  distant.  On  the  left  bank,  stand  the 
houses  of  the  natives,  unsightly  bamboo  erections,  elevated  about  8  ft  from  the  ground 
by  posts  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  and  covered  with  leaves.  The  government  buiidingH, 
houses  of  the  Europeans  and  Chinese,  etc.,  are  on  the  right,  and  mostly  built  of  W(H>d 
or  stone,  and  roofed  with  tile.  Padang  is  picturesquely  inclosed  by  a  semicircle  of 
toountains,  bdiind  which  rises  a  loftier  cmdn,  two  being  volcanoes.  There  are  a  Protes- 
tant churcti,  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  flotiristung  schools,  a  fort,  military  hospital, 
government  workshops,  large  warehous^  etc.  An  agent  of  the  Netherlands  Tradli^ 
company  resides  at  Padang.  Being  the  center -of  the  exports  and  imports  of  Sumatra^ 
w.  coast,  Padang  has  a  lively  trade,  not  only  with  Java,  the  other  islands  of  the  eastern 
archipelago  and  Kurope,  but  also  with  the  interior  of  the  islancl. 

The  climate  is  considered  healthy,  although  the  heat  is  great  Colonel  Xahuys  found 
the  thermometer  range  from  70'  to  80'  at  6  A.if.,  from  82^  to  88'  at  noon,  64°  to  90°  at 
2p.m.,  78"  to  84*  at  6p.11.,  and  from  73°  to  80'  at  10  in  the  evening: 

The  governor  resides  at  a  country-house  about  2^  m.  above  Padang,  and  rules  over 
a  territory  stretching  from  the  residency  of  Bencoolen  (which  stands  immediately  under 
the  goremmeut  at  Batavia),  n.w.  over  V  of  latitude.  It  is  divided  into  the  residencies 
pf  lower  Padang,  upper  Padang,  and  Tapanoeli  (Tapanuli),  Bencoolen,  the  Lampongs, 
and  Palembang.  The  population  of  Padang  was  iu  1891,  1,011,583,  of  whom  2263  were 
Eumpeajis,  7094  Chinese  and  920  Arabs. 

Lower  Padang  was  the  first  district  of  the  w.  coast  of  Sumatra  which  submitted  to 
the  Dutch,  who  had  formed  a  settlement  at  Padang  as  early  as  f660,  and  by  repeated 
wars  gradually  extended  their  territory. 

Upper  Padang  lies  to  the  n.w.  of  the  lower  province,  from  which  it  ia  separated  by  a 
chain  of  lofty  mountains,  some  of  which,  as  the  SIngalang,  Merapie,  and  Sago,  attain  to 
nearly  10,000  ft.  in  height, — Meraple  being  an  active  volcano,  the  last  eruptions  of  which 
were  in  1846  and  1655,  though  it  sent  forth  volumes  of  smoke  in  I8t)l.  This  residency 
possesses  the  most  lovely  districts  of  the  island,  or  of  any  tropic  land,  the  mountain 
slopes  being  studded  with  villages,  rice-fields,  cocoa-nut  and  coCFee-trees.  In  addition  to 
the  coffee-culture,  gambler,  cassia,  pepper,  rattans,  Indigo,  caoutchouc,  etc.,  are  largely 
produced,  «nd  gold,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  quicksilver  are  found.  In  t^e  district  of 
Tanah  Datar  is  the  town  of  Paggeroejong,  formerly  tlie  capital  of  the  powerful  kin^om 
of  Menangkabo,  and  the  residence  of  the  king. 

Tapanoeli,  the  remainingresidBncy  under  the  government  of  Sumatra's  v.  coast,  lies 
n.w.  from  upper  Padang.  The  independent  spirit  of  the  inland  natives  has  caused  the 
Ketherlanders  much  trouble,  but  each  fresh  outbrei^  only  extends  their  territory  attd 
power  further  into  the  interior,  and  towards  the  n.w.  of  the  island. 

PASDIB,  probably  the  precurser  of  the  oar  (q.v.),  and  rtQl  its  sahstitnte  among 
barbarous  nations,  Is  a  wooden  Implement,  consisting  of  a  wide  flat  blade  with  a  short 

handle,  by  means  of  which  the  operator  spoons  the  water  towards  him.  In  canoes  for 
only  one  sitter,  a  double  paddle  is  generally  used,  which  is  dipped  alternately  on  either 
side ;  the  inhabitants  of  Greenland  are  especially  skillful  in  this  operation.  The  action  of 
the  paddle  is  the  same  as  that  of  tlie  oar.  The  paddle  has,  however,  one  advantage — 
viz.,  that  ihe  rower  faces  the  bow  of  his  boat,  ana  therefore  sees  what  is  t>efore  him.  In 
threading  narrow  streams,  etc,  this  is  an  appreciable  gain. 

PASSLB-FIBH,  PUyodon  folium,  a  fish  Inhabiting  the  Mississippi  river  and  Its  tribu- 
taries. It  is  about  6  ft.  Itmg,  without  scales,  and  hto  a  long,  bony  snout  of  about  the 
length  of  tiie  body,  with  which  it  plows  or  digs  up  the  mud  of  the  bottom  in  search  of 
food.  It  has  a  dark  bluish  back  and  a  whitit£  befiy. 
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PASBLE-WKEXZr— one  of  tlie  appliaocee  in  steam-vessels  which  the  power  of  tbo 
engine  is  made  to  act  upon  the  water  and  produce  locomotion— is  a  skeleton  wheel  ol 
Iron,  on  tlie  outer  portion  of  whose  mdii  flat  boards,  called  floats  or  paddles,  are  fixed, 
which  beat  upon  the  water,  and  produce,  continuously,  the  same  effect  as  is  given,  in  an 
intennittMit  manner,  by  the  blades  of  can.  The  lue  of  paddle-wheelB  in  conjuncUon 
with  steam  as  a  moure-power  dates 
from  about  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  but  the  employment 
of  the  paddle-wheel  itself  is  as  ancient 
(IS  the  time  of  the  Egyptians.  A  speci- 
men is  also  known  to  have  been  tried  in 
Spain  in  the  16th  century. 

The  Fig.  shows  the  usual  form  of 
paddle-wheel,  that  called  the  radial,  in 
which  the  floats  are  fixed.  It  will  be 
seen  that  a  certain  loss  of  power  is  in- 
volved, as  the  full  force'  of  the  engine 
on  the  water  is  only  experienced  wnen 
the  float  is  vertical,  ana  as  on  entering 
and  leaving  the  water  the  power  is 
mainly  em^oyed  in  depressing  or  lift* 
Ing  the  particles  of  water.  This  objec- 
tion lias  great  force  at  the  moment  of 
starting,  or  when  progress  is  very  slow,  as  Is  illustrated  by  the  small  power  a  paddle- 
steamer  evinces  when  trying  to  tug  a  stranded  vessel  off  a  sandbank;  but  when  in  full 
progress,  the  action  is  less  impedeoT  by  this  circumstance,  the  water  in  front  of  the  wheel 
beingdepressed,  and  thai  abaft  being  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  wave.  The  extent  of  the 
immersion  much  influences  the  ecoDomy  of  power,  as  will  be  readily  understood  it  thecou- 
scquences  of  immersion  up  to  the  center  of  the  wheel  be  imagined.  An  immersion 
somewhat  over  the  top  of  the  lowest  float  is  about  the  most  advantageous,  and  in  order 
that  the  floats  mav  be  as  nearly  as  possible  vertical  when  they  strike  the  water,  it  is 
advisable  to  ^ve  tne  wheel  as  large  a  diameter  as  possible,  and  to  place  the  axis  at  the 
highest  available  point  in  the  vessel. 

To  overcome  the  drawbacks  to  the  radial  wheel,  El:jah  Galloway  patented,  in  1829, 
the  feathei'ing  paddle-wJuel,  in  which  the  floats  are  mounted  on  axes,  and  are  connected 
by  rods  with  a  common  center,  which  revolves  upon  a  pin  placed  eccentrically  to  the 
axis  of  the  paddle-wheel.  By  this  method  the  floats  are  kept,  while  immersed,  at  right 
angles  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  So  long  as  the  water  is  smooth  the  gain  is  great,  ccm- 
sequently  feathered  floats  are  much  used  In  river-steamers.  Paddle-wheels  have  been 
entirely  superseded  by  screw  propellers  on  all  vessels  except  river  boats. 

The  paddle-wheel,  in  revolving,  imparts  both  a  forward  velocity  to  the  vessel  and  a 
backward  velocity  to  the  water.  The  latter  Is  called  the  sfip,  and  sometimes  bears  a  very 
la^e  and  wasteful  proportion  to  the  former.  The  absolute  velocity  of  the  iiaddle  floats 
Is  equal  to  the  snm  of  the  slip  and  the  forward  motion  of  the  ship,  so  that  tlie  wheel 
.ilwa^  revolves  faster  than  the  ship  makes  way.   See  Steam  Xavioation. 

PADDOCK,  Aloernox  Sidney,  1830-97,  b.  Glenn's  Falls,  N.  Y.,  educated  al  the 
acad.  in  that  place;  studied  law.  anil  removed  to  Omaha,  Neb.,  1857;  was  a  delegate  to 
the  first  territorial  repub.  convention  of  Neb.,  1860;  was  sec  of  Neb.,  1861,  until  its 
admission  as  a  state,  1867,  and  acted  as  governor  for  a  lai^e  part  of  this  period ;  was 
repub.  candidate  for  congress,  1866;  U.S.  senator  from  Neb.,  1875-61;  re-elocted,  1887. 

PADDOCK,  Benjamin  Henry,  d.d.,  b.  Conn.,  1828;  graduated  at  Trinity  ccllege  in 
1848,  and  at  the  Episcopal  general  theological  seminary.  New  Tork,  in  18o2;  was  assis- 
tant at  Epiphany  urarcn,  New  York,  1852-53;  rectorof  Trinity  church,  Norwich,  Conn., 
1868-60;  of  Christ  church,  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1860-68,  and  of  Grace  cbnrch,  Brooklyn, 
18aD-78.   He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Massachusetts,  Sept.  17,  1873,  and  d.  1891. 

FADDOOK,  John  Adams,  d.d,,  b.  Norwich,  Conn.,  1825;  graduated  at  Trinity  col- 
lege, Hartford,  Conn.,  1845,  and  at  the  General  theological  seminar)-,  1849;  was  ordained 
priest  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  1850.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years  the 
highly  efficient  rector  of  St.  Peter's  church,  Brooklyn;  and  was  consecrated  missionary 
bishop  of  Washington  territory,  1880.    Died  March,  1894. 

PADDT,  or  Paddib,  the  name  commonly  applied  in  India  to  rice  in  the  husk.  It  Is 
the  Tamul  and  the  Malay  name.    See  Rice. 

PADEIiliA  (Ital.  a  frring-jmn ;  plur.  padeBe),  a  shallow  vessel  of  metal  or  earthenware 
jsed  in  illuminations.  The  illumination  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  other  large  build- 
ings in  Italy,  is  effected  by  the  tasteful  arrangement  of  1ar|;e  numbers  of  these  little  pans, 
which  are  converted  Into  lamps  by  partly  fllling  them  with  tallow  or  other  grease,  and 
placing  a  wick  in  the  center.  This  mode  of  illumination  was  first  adopted  on  a  large 
scale  ui  Great  Britain  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Wales  with  tno 
IMnceas  Alexandra,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  produced  by  this  means  a  most 
nuvniflcent  illumination  of  their  city. 
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SAOmoan,  the  chief  t.  of  a  district  in  the  Prussian  prorlnce  of  WertphaUa,  ritoatad 
In  81"  4S'  n.  hit,  and  8"  46'  e.  Iodit.,  in  a  pleasaDt  and  fruitful  district,  is  bunt  at  the 
source  of  the  Pader,  which  bursts  forth  from  below  the  cathedral  with  suffident  force  to 
drive  mills  within  20  p^ces  of  its  point  of  exit.  Pop.  "05, 19,941.  Paderboni  has  narrow, 
dark,  old-fashioned  streets,  presenting  no  special  attractions,  although  it  has  some  loter- 
tsting  buildings,  as,  for  instance,  the  fine  old  cathedral,  completed  in  1148,  with  its  two 
magnificent  fa9ade8,  and  containing  the  silver  coffin  Id  which  are  deposited  the  remains 
of  St.  Liboritis.  It  ia  tlie  seat  of  a  bishop  and  chapter,  and  of  an  administrative  court. 
Hie  manufactures  of  Padcrbom,  which  are  not  very  considerable,  include  tobacco,  starch, 
lints,  and  wax-cloths,  and  there  are  several-breweries,  distilleries  and  sugar-refineries  lo 
the  town,  which  cames  on  a  condderabte  trade  in  cattle,  com,  and  oils.  Paderbom  is 
one  of  the  important  stations  on  the  Great  Westphalia  railway.  Paderbom,  which  ranked 
tin  1803  as  a  free  imperial  bishopric,  owes  Its  foimdation  to  Charlemagne,  who  nominated 
the  first  bishop  ia  795.  Several  diets  were  held  during  the  middle  ages  at  Paderbom, 
wliich  at  that  period  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  fiouristung  of  the  Hanseatic  cities,  while 
it  was  also  numbered  among  the  free  imperial  cities.  In  1604  it  was  forcibly  deprived 
by  tiie  prince-bishop,  Theodore  of  Fdrstenburg,  of  manv  of  tM  special  ri^to  and  pre- 
n^tives  which  it  bad  enjoyed  since  its  foundation,  and  compelled  to  aclmowledge  tho 
Roman  Catholic  as  the  predominant  church,  in  the  place  of  Protestantism,  which  had 
been  established  during  the  time  of  Luther.  lu  1803  Paderlmm  was  attached  as  an 
hereditary  principality  to  Prussia,  and,  after  being  for  a  time  incorporated  in  the  kingdom 
of  Westphalia,  was  restored  to  Prussia  in  ISLS,  and  Incorporated  In  the  Westphalian 
circle  of  Minden. 

FADEREWSKZ,  IeNA.CE  jAN,  was  bom  at  Podolia  in  Russian  Poland,  Nov.  6,  1860. 
When  only  three  years  of  age,  he  showed  great  fondness  for  music,  and  at  seven  was 
placed  under  a  teacher,  making  such  rapid  progress  as  a  pianist  that  in  five  years  he 
gave  public  rentals.  He  atudiml  under  Jouatha  at  the  Warsaw  conservatorv,  in  which 
He  became  himself  a  professor  at  the  age  of  18.  In  1884  he  accepted  a  similar  position 
at  Strassburg,  and  in  1887  made  bis  formal  d^ut  In  Vienna,  and  was  at  once  placed  In 
the  foremost  rank  of  pianists.  In  1890  be  created  a  furor  in  London  by  his  mar\-pllous 
playing,  and  In  1892,  1893,  and  1895-96  appeared  In  the  United  SUtes.  As  an  artist, 
Paderewski  must  be  placed  among  the  very  greatest  performers  that  the  world  has  yet 
seen.  His  pronounced  IndlvidualUy,  bis  freedom  from  any  of  the  tricks  with  which  too 
many  pianists  seek  to  create  effect,  his  vivid  appreciation  of  tone-eradations  and  values, 
his  wonderful  technique  and  mastery  of  the  pedal,  and  his  singularly  intellectual  concep- 
tion of  the  great  masterpieces  that  he  interprets  give  him  a  place  with  Rubinstein  and 
Liszt  in  the  history  of  modem  music.  For  his  three  months*  season  in  the  United 
States  in  1895-96,  he  received  the  net  sum  of  $200,000,  and  he  gave  to  trustees,  for  a  fund 
to  encourage  American  composers,  $10,000. 

FADILLA,  JtJAN  DB,  b.  about  1484,  a  popular  hero  lu  Spanish  history,  was  a  scion  of 
a  Toledan  family,  and  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  military  commandant 
of  SaraTOssa.  While  he  was  so  employed,  a  formidable  pebeilion,  caused  by  the  excessive 
taxes  which  the  emperor  imposed  on  the  Spaniards  to  defray  the  cost  of  his  various  wars 
in  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries,  broke  out  among  the  towns  {eounnnnidadea 
of  Castile,  and  the  rebels,  who  were  known  as  eammuneros,  called  upon  Padilla  to  put 
himself  at  their  head.  The  introduction  of  the  religious  element  into  the  quarrel 
tended  greatly  to  strengthen  the  insui^ents,  and  for  an  instant  Padilla  was  the  ruler  of 
Spain,  and  formed  a  new  junta  to  carry  on  the  government.  He  was  successful  in  a 
number  of  enterprises  undertaken  against  the  royalist  party;  but  on  April  S8i  1621,  was 
completely  beaten  by  the  royalists  at  Vlllalos.  This  conflict  decided  the  fate  of  tho 
rebellion,  and  of  Padilla  himself,  who  was  taken  prisoner,  and  next  day  beheaded. 

His  wife,  Dona  Maria  Pachkco,  rallied  the  wrecks  of  the  rebel  army,  and  for  a 
long  time  held  Toledo  asalnat  the  royalist  besieging  army,  and  after  its  fall  retired  to 
Portugal,  where  she  died  soon  afterwards.  With  Padilla  and  his  wife  expired  the  last 
remnant  of  the  ancient  freedom  of  Spain.  Numerous  poems  and  dramas  celebrated  their 
deeds. 

PASISH'AH,  In  Turkish  Padishao  (Persian  padi,  protector  or  throne;  shah,  prince), 
one  of  the  titles  of  the  sultan  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  of  the  shah  of  Persia.  For- 
merly this  title  was  accorded  only  to  the  kings  of  France  among  European  monarehs, 
the  others  being  called  kral,  king.  It  was  subsequently  allowed  to  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, and  still  later,  by  a  special  article  in  the  treaty  of  Kutshuk-Kainardji  <Jan.  10, 1776). 
to  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russlas.  Of  late  it  has  been  accorded  to  the  monarchs  of  ail 
the  great  European  nations,  and  even  to  tliose  of  secondary  states. 

FADVA,  a  province  of  Italy,  in  Venetia,  called  by  the  Italians  Padova,  having  on  the 
n.  Treviso,  on  the  e.  Venice,  on  the  s.  Rovtgo  and  the  river  Adige,  on  the  w.  ViceuES 
and  Verona,  on  the  s.e.  the  Adriatic  sea  or  gulf  of  Venice;  823  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '95,  448,946 
(est.).  It  Is  about  40  m.  in  length  from  n.  to  s.,  Its  greatest  breadth  30  m.,  Its  narrow- 
est portion  15  miles.  Its  surface  is  generally  level,  rising  in  the  b,w.  into  the  volcanic 
district  of  the  Buganean  bills,  which  extend  from  the  vicinity  of  Padua  to  Este,  and  are 
separated  from  the  Alps  by  the  Paduan  plain.  Near  these  hills  are  mineral  springs  of 
great  value.  The  principal  towns  are  Este,  Montagnana,  Ahano,  and  Battaglia,  near 
which  city  Is  the  vilhige  of  Arquk,  where  Petrarch  died.   Capital,  Padua, 
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VJUnrA  (ItaL  AmZmnOi  c^tal  of  the  proriDce  of  the  Bame  name  in  n.  Italr, 
stands  on  a  beautiful  plain  on  the  Bacchiriione,  36  m.  by  railway  w.s.w.  of  Venice.  It 
Is  sarronnded  by  walls  and  ditches,  and  b  fortified  by  bastions.  Its  houses  are  lofty, 
supported  for  the  most  part  on  long  rows  of  arches,  generally  pointed,  and  m<Mt  of  its 
streets,  especially  in  tlie  older  quarters,  are  narrow.  Bark,  dirty,  and  ill-paved.  There 
are,  however,  several  handsome  gates,  as  those  of  Suu  Giovanni,  Savonarolo,  and  Fal- 
conetto;  a  number  of  flue  squares,  of  which  the  Pruto  della  Valle  is  the  lar^gest  and  the 
floest,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  stream,  and  planted  witli  trees;  and  several  magnificent 
buildings.  Of  these  the  calSPedrocchi  Is  esteemed  the  finest  ^ifice  of  tlie  kind  m  Italy. 
Portions  of  a  Homan  edifice  were  discovered  while  the  foundations  of  this  building  were 
being  made,  and  tbe  marbles  found  now  adorn  the  pavement,  etc.,  of  the  ealone.  Tbe 
Palazzo  della  Municipality,  built  1173-1219,  is  tbe  most  peculiar  and  the  most  national  in 
the  city.  It  is  an  immense  building,  forming  one  side  of  the  market  place,  rests  wholly 
on  arches,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  toggia  (q.v.).  Its  e.  end  is  covered  with  fields  and 
armorial  bearings,  and  its  roof  is  said  to  be  the  largest  unsupported  bv  pillars  in  the 
world.  Its  ball  is  267^  ft.  long,  and  89  fL  wide,  is  covered  with  mysiical  and  metaphor- 
ical  paintings,  and  contains  a  monument  of  Livy,  the  Roman  historian,  and- a  bust  of 
Belzoni,  the  traveler,  both  natives  of  this  city.  The  other  chief  edifices  are  the  cathe> 
dral.  the  church  of  Sant'  Antonio,  a  beautiful  building  in  the  i)ointcd  style,  with  several 
Byzantine  features,  and  remarkably  rich  and  splendid  in  its  interual  decorations;  and 
tlie  churches  of  San  Giorgio  and  Santa  Giustina;  all  of  them  richly  decorated  with  paint* 
Ings,  sculptures,  etc.  The  university  of  Padua,  the  most  famous  establishment  In  the 
city,  was  celebrated  as  early  as  the  year  1221.  It  embraces  61  professors  and  other 
teachers,  and  is  attended  by  about  ISDO  students.  Connected  with  the  university  are  an 
anatomical  theater  and  a  botanic  garden,  both  dating  from  the  16th  c,  and  each  Uie  first 
of  Its  kind  in  Europe.  There  is  also  a  museum  of  natural  history,  an  ohsearatoiy,  a 
chemical  laboratory,  and  a  library  of  133,000  volumes  and  2S00  manuscripts.  There  are 
also  numerous  palaces,  theaters,  and  hospitals.   Pop.  '04,  80,800- 

Padua,  the  Korann  Paiavium,  is  one  of  the  moat  ancient  towns  of  Italy.  According 
to  a  wide-spread  belief  of  antiquity,  alluded  to  by  Virgil,  it  was  founded  by  the  Trojan 
chief  Antenor,  but  we  really  know  nothing  of  its  history  until  it  became  a  Itoman  town. 
During  the  first  centuries  of  the  empire,  it  was  the  moat  flourishing  city  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  on  account  of  its  great  woolen  manufactures,  and  could  return  to  the  census  more 
persons  wealthy  enou^  to  be  ranked  as  equitet  than  any  other  place  except  Home.  But 
in  453  Attila  otterlr  razed  it  to  the  ground.  It  was,  however,  rebuilt  by  Nnrses,  again 
destroyed  tiy  tbe  Lombards,  but  once  again  rose  from  its  ashes,  and  became  a  verv 
fiunous  In  the  middle  ages.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Carrara  family  in  1S18,  aud 
tn  1405  ifwas  conquered  by  Venice,  the  fortunes  of  which  it  has  dnee  shared. 

VADVOAH,  city  ?nd  co.  seat  of  McCracken  co.,  Ky. ;  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and 
Tennessee  rivers,  and  on  tbe  Illinois  Central  and  the  Xashville,  Chattanooga,  and  St. 
Tx>ul8  railroads;  48  miles  n.e.  of  Cairo,  111.  It  was  Incorporated  as  a  village  lu  1828  and 
diartered  as  a  city  in  1656.  It  contains  a  U.  S.  government  building,  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral railroad  hospital,  electric  light  and  street  railroad  plants,  waterworks  supplied  from 
the  Ohio  river,  national  and  state  banks,  about  20  churdhes,  and  several  public  parks. 
The  city  has  a  large  number  of  tobacco  fiustories  and  tobacco  warehouses,  ehlpbuilcllng 
plant,  and  other  industries.   Pop.  '90,  12,707. 

FADiriA,  a  t.  of  s.  Italy,  In  the  province  of  Salerno,  52  m.  s.e.  of  the  town  of  Salerno, 
In  a  mountainous  district.  Below  Padula  are  the  rains  of  the  once  famous  and  magnifi- 
cent monasteiy,  La  Certoaa  diS.  Lormxo,  despoiled  by  the  French  dnrlng  their  oecnpation 
of  Calabria.    Fop.  7,000. 

F£AK  (of  doubtful  etymology),  the  name  given  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  a  kind  of 
lyric  poetry  originally  connected  with  the  worship  of  Apollo.  The  oltleat  pteans,  as  we 
leam  from  Homer,  appear  to  have  been  either  hymns,  addressed  to  that  deity  for  the 
purpose  of  appeasing  his  wrath  {Iliads  1.  473),  or  thanksgiving  odes,  sung  after  danger 
was  over  and  glory  won  ^liad,  xxili.  301).  Nevertheless,  at  a  later  period  they  were  ad- 
dressed Lo  other  deities  also.  Thus,  according  lo  Xenophon,  tbe  Lacedtemontans  sung 
a  psean  to  Poseidon  after  an  earthquake,  and  the  Greek  army  In  Asia  one  to  Zeus. 

FAXB',  Fbbdinakdo,  1771-1839  :  b.  Italy  ;  chapel-master  at  Dresdeu,  imperial  com- 
poser to  Napoleon,  and  director  of  the  Italian  opera  at  Paris  1812-27.  Besides  a  num* 
Ser  of  operas,  such  as  Griadda,  Lmmora,  Cunaaa,  Dido,  etc,  he  composed  overtures 
and  cantatas  of  merit 

PAS',  Job6  Antonio.  1790-1878;  b.  Venezuela;  raised  a  force  of  revolutionists  In 
1810.  and  defeated  the  Spanish  troops  under  Lopez  in  1815.  He  inflicted  another  defeat 
upon  the  rojn^Usts  hi  1816,  and  was  appointed  biig.gen.  In  conmiand  of  the  revolution- 
ary anny.  He  again  defeated  Lopes,  and  secured  control  of  the  province  of  Apure.  In 
1^7  he  recognized  the  authoritv  of  Bolivar,  and  two  years  later  he  became  gen.  ot 
division,  and  worsted  Gen.  Morillo  in  several  eng^ements.  The  victory  which  he  won 
at  Cambobo  in  1831  effected  the  independence  of  Ck}lombia.  Upon  the  erection  of  ttie 
new  state,  he  became  one  of  the  representatives  of  Venezuela  in  the  senate.  An  attempt 
WW  made  In  the  houae  of  reiHwumtatives  in  ISM  to  impeaoh  him,  wtiereupon  he  organ* 
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teed  a  revolt,  which  continued  till  Bolivar  recognized  him  as  the  commander  in  ye£& 
niela.  In  1881,  and  again  in  1889,  be  was  elected  president  of  Venezuela.  Monagas, 
who  succeeded,  him  in  1846,  attempted  to  m^e  himself  dictator  and  was  opposed  by 
Paez,  who  was  defeated  and  captured.  Beleased,  but  banished,  he  spent  uie  rears 
1850-58  in  New  York.  On  the  overthrow  of  Monagas  in  1858  he  returned  to  Vene- 
Euela.  He  was  Venezuelan  minister  at  Washington  1860-61,  when  he  resigned,  and, 
returning  to  Venezuela,  was  appointed  dictator.  Failing  to  restore  order  he  returned  to 
New  York  in  180^   He  subsequently  lived  in  Peru  ana  the  Argentine  Republic. 

FSS'IUX,  anciently  a  Greek  city  of  Lucania,  in  s.  Italy,  in  the  present  province 
of  Salmio,  on  the  Btnua  Ptatanut,  now  the  gulf  of  Salerno,  and  not  far  from  mount 
Albumus.  It  was  founded  by  the  Troezeuians  and  the  Sybarites,  some  time  between 
650  aud  610  B.C.,  and  was  ori^natly  called  Poseidonia  (of  which  Peutum  is  believed  to 
be  a  Latin  corruption),  in  honor  of  Poseidon  (Neptune).  It  was  subdued  by  the  &un- 
nites  of  Lucania,  and  slowly  declined  in  prosperity  after  it  fell  into  the  bands  of  the 
Jtotpans,  who  established  a  colony  here  about  273  b.c.  The  Latin  poets  celebrate  tbe 
beauty  and  fragrance  of  its  flowers,  and  particularly  of  its  roses,  which  bloomed  twice 
a  year.  Wild  roses,  it  is  said,  still  ^ow  among  its  ruins,  which  retain  their  ancient 
property,  and  flower  regularly  both  in  May  and  November.  Psestum  was  burned  by 
the  Saracens  in  the  10th  c,  and  there  is  now  only  a  small  village  called  Pesto.  In  a 
marshy,  unhealthy,  and  desolate  district;  but  the  ancient  greatness  the  city  is  indi- 
cated bjT  the  ruins  of  temples  and  other  buildings.  These  appear  to  have  been  first 
noticed  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  c,  by  a  certain  count  Gazola,  in  the  service  of  the 
Dng  of  Naples;  they  were  next  described  by  Antonini,  in  a  work  on  the  topography  of 
Lucania  (1745),  and  have  since  been  visited  by  travelers  from  aU  parts  of  Europe. 

PAQA'VI,  an  uninteresting  t  of  a.  Italy,  province  of  Salerno.  In  the  church  of  Bt 
Michele,  's  the  tomb  of  Alfonso  de'  Liguori,  founder  of  the  order  of  the  redemptioolit^ 
who  died  here,  1787.   The  body  is  preserved  in  a  glass  case.    Pop.  about  13,800. 

FAfiABIHl,  NicoLO,  a  famous  violinist,  son  of  a  commission-broker  at  Genoa,  where 
be  was  bom  in  1762,  His  musical  talent  showed  itself  in  his  cliildliood;  in  his  ninth 
year  he  had  instruclions  from  Costa  at  Genoa,  and  afterward  from  Rolla  at  Parma,  and 
from  Qhirettj.   In  1801  he  began  bia  professional  tours  lu  Italy;  in  1^  he  created  a 

rat  sensation  on  appearing  for  the  first  time  in  the  principal  towns  6t  Qermany;  and 
1881  his  violin-playiog  created  an  equal  furort  in  Paris  aud  London.  His  mastery 
over  the  violin  has  never  been  equaled,  but  he  was  too  much  addicted  to  using  it  in 
mere  feats  of  musical  legerdemain,  such  as  his  celebrated  performance  on  a  single  string. 
His  execution  on  the  guitar  was  also  very  remarkable;  for  four  years  he  made  that 
instrument  his  constant  study.   Paganini  died  at  Nice  in  1840,  leaving  a  large  fortune. 

PA'OABTSIf ,  another  name  for  heathenism  or  polytheism.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  paganut,  a  designation  of  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  countr;^  (pagw).  !u  contradia- 
Uoction  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  the  more  educated  and  civilized  iDhabitanta  o( 
towns  having  been  the  first  generally  to  embrace  Christiani^,  whilst  the  old  polytheism 
lingered  more  in  remote  rural  districts. 

PAOE  (derivation  variously  assigned  to  Or.  pait,  a  boy,  and  Lat.  jxwu*.  a  village), 
a  youth  employed  in  the  service  of  a  royal  or  noble  personage.  The  practice  of  employ- 
ing youths  of  noble  birth  in  personal  attendance  on  the  sovereign,  existed  in  early  times 
.  among  the  Persians,  and  was  revived  in  the  middle  ages  under  feudal  and  c£fvalric 
usages.  The  young  nobleman  passed  in  courts  and  castles  through  the  degree  of  page, 
I)reparatory  to  being  admitted  to  the  further  degrees  of  esquire  and  kni^t.  The  prac- 
tice of  educating  the  higher  nobility  as  pages  at  court,  began  to  decline  uter  the  15th  c, 
till  pages  became  what  they  are  now,  mere  relics  of  feudal  usages.  Four  pages  of 
honor,  who  are  personal  attendants  of  the  sovereign,  form  part  of  the  state  of  the  British 
court.  They  receive  a  salary  of  (lOOO  a  year  each,  and  on  att^isg  a  suitaUe  age, 
nceive  from  her  majesty  a  commisdon  m  me  foot  goaids. 

TASS,  a  CO.  In  s.w.  Iowa,  having  the  state  line  of  Anasouri  for  its  s.  boundary  ;  628 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  21,341,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  with  colored.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  QuEncy  and  tbe  Humeston  and  Shenandoah  railroads.  It 
is  drained  by  the  NMaway,  Takio,  and  e.  Nlahnabatona  rivers,  affluents  of  the  Missouri. 
Its  surface  Is  mostly  hlUy,  equally  divided  into  prairie  and  woodland.  The  soli  of  the 
valleys  which  follow  the  water-courses  is  fertile,  and  Is  adapted  to  the  production  of 
grain  and  the  raising  of  stock.   Co.  seat,  Clarlnda. 

PAGE,  a  CO,  in  n.  Vliglnia,  having  a  range  of  the  Bine  lUdge  for  its  e.  boundary,  the 
Uaasanuttar  mts.  on  the  west;  288  sq.  m.:  pop.  '00,  13,092,  chiefly  of  American  biith, 
with  colored.   It  Is  drained  by  the  south  fork  of  the  Shenandoah  river  intersecting  li 
centrally.   Its  surface  constats  of  a  valley  at  the  Blue  Ridge.   Timber  grows  on  the 
.  uplands,  which  also  furnish  excellent  pasturage.   Ita  soil  is  calcareous  and  very  produc- 
'  tive,  adapted  to  the  production  of  grain  and  tobacco,  and  tbe  raising  of  live  stock.  Its 
•    mineral  products  are  copper,  iron,  and  marble.    It  has  blast  furnaces  and  forges  for 
the  manufacture  of  Iron ;  other  Industries  are  the  manufacture  of  wo<^en  goods,  and  dis- 
tilled liquors.   At  Luray  Is  an  immense  cave.   Co.  seat,  Luray. 
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PA6EB,  John,  1744-1806;  b.  Roeewell,  Va.,  a  graduate  of  WUliam  and  JSary  college, 
^ilUamBDurg,  Va.,  class  of  1768;  represented  the  coll^  In  the  house  of  buiigesses,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  colonbl  councU.  During  the  revolutioQaiy  war  he  was  an 
ardent  supporter  of  the  cause  of  the  colonic,  contributing  of  his  private  means  for  its 
support,  and  was' a  leader  of  his  party  in  his  native  state,  of  which  he  was  elected 
lieuteoant-goveroor,  and  heid  other  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  people.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  couTention  which  framed  the  constitution  of  Virginia,  at  one  time  was  colonel 
of  a  militia  re^ment,  was  appointed  one  of  the  first  councilors,  and  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety.  lie  was  contemporary  with  Thomas  Jefferson,  with  whom  he 
sustained  very  f rlendlyrelations.  He  was  member  of  congress  l'iB9-97,  and  presidential 
elector  In  ISdO.   In  1802-6  he  was  governor  of  Virginia. 

FAes,  Thohas  Nelson,  American  anther,  b.  Hanover  co.,  Va.,  April  28,  185S, 
studied  at  Washington  and  Lee  university,  and  kter  studied  law.  He  has  written  a 
number  of  stories  m  the  negro  dialect  which  have  proved  very  popular.  Among  them 
are,  In  Ote  Virginia^  or  Morse  Chan  and  Other  Stories  (1887),  Tvjo  Little  Confederaiea  (1888), 
0>i  iVew/ound  River  (1890),  The  Old  South  (Essays,  1892),  and  Meh  lady  (1892). 

F&OE,  William,  bom  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1811;  at  the  age  of  nine  years  went  to  New 
York  with  his  parenta,  studied  drawing,  and  four  years  afterward  received  a  premium 
from  the  American  institute  for  a  drawing  in  India  ink.  In  1825  lie  commenced  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Fredrick  De  Peyster,  but  left  it  to  learn  the  art  of  portrait 
psinting  of  HotIuk  with  whom  he  remained  a  year,  and  afterward  entered  tlie  studio 
of  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  artist,  sculptor,  inventor  of  the  telegraph,  and  author  of  a 
pmliait  of  Lafayette  in  the  New  York  city  liall,  who,  in  connection  with  other  artists, 
organized  a  drawing-school  which  resulted  in  the  establishment.  In  1826,  of  tlie  national 
atsdemy  of  design.  By  the  influence  of  Mr.  Morse  he  was  admitted  as  a  student  at  the 
academy,  and  for  his  drawings  from  the  antique  was  awarded  a  large  silver  medal.  In 
1828  he  joined  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  removing  to  Andover,  Mass. ,  began  the 
study  of  theology,  and  went  from  there  to  Amherst,  in  that  state,  intending  to  fit  himself 
for  tlu  ministry,  but  returned  to  liis  artist  life  in  18S0.  He  passed  a  year  in  Albany 
painting  portiuts,  and  was  considered  a  punter  of  great  promise,  excelling  in  brilliancy 
of  color  and  accuracy  of  drawing.  Returning  to  New  York  he  was  admitted  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  national  academy.  Among  hla  most  valued  works  are  a  portrait  of  Qov.  Marcy 
in  the  New  York  city  hall,  tiiat  of  John  Quincy  Adams  In  Paneuif  Hall,  Boston  :  "  The 
Holy  Family"  in  the  Boston  Athenseum,  "The  Wife's  Last  Visit  to  her  Condemned  Hus. 
band,"  and  "  The  Infancy  of  Henri  IV."  In  1844  he  established  himself  in  Boston  and 
industriously  followed  liis  profession.  In  1847-49  he  resided  in  New  York,  and  In  the  latte  r 
year  wait  dnoad,  Uving  11  yean  In  Italy ;  studying  in  Rome  and  Florence.  He  is  said 
to  have  made  such  literal  copies  of  Utian  that  they  were  mistaken  for  the  originals  even 
by  the  residents  of  Florence.  While  In  Italy  he  painted  the  portraits  of  several  dlatin- 
gui^ed  Fnglishmen  and  American  tourists  and  residents  abroacl,  and  among  his  produc- 
tions of  that  period  are  his  two  Venuses,  "Mores  and  Aaron  on  Mount  Horeb,"  "The  Flight 
into  Egypt,  and  * '  The  Infant  Bacchus. "  In  1860  he  returned  to  the  United  States  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  Eagleswood,  near  Perth  Amboj^N.  J.,  after  a  time  building  a  house  on 
Staten  Island,  and  punting  in  his  studio  In  New  York.  Page  delivered  several  courses 
of  lectures  on  art,  and  In  1870  painted  a  portrait  of  Christ,  which  was  placed  on  exhibition, 
and  was  the  subject  of  considerable  critical  controversy.  He  was  president  of  the  academy 
of  design  in  1871-73.  From  photographs  of  the  Kesselstadt  mask  of  Stuikespeare,  pre- 
served in  Oermany,  he  produced  a  bust  of  the  poet,  making  the  journey  to  that  coun- 
tiy  for  thepurpose,  and  painted  portraits  from  it.  Among  recent  portraits  are  those 
of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Charles  A.  Dana,  Parke  Godwin,  Wendell  Phillips,  and,  about 
1876,  a  full-length  representation  of  "  Farragutat  the  Battle  of  Mobile,'*  which  was  pi  t- 
sented  to  the  late  emperor  of  Russia  by  a  committee  who  purchased  It.   He  d.  1885. 

FAQET,  Fahelt  of.  This  noble  family,  though  said  to  be  of  Norman  extraction,  do 
not  trace  their  descent  further  back  than  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  in  whose  time  one 
William  I^get  held  the  office  of  (me  of  tlie  sergeants-at-mace  of  the  city  of  London.  His 
son  William,  who  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  school,  and  at  Cambridge,  was  introduced 
into  public  life  by  Stephen  Qardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  early  in  the  relni  of  Henry  ' 
VIU.,  who  sent  him  abroad  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  foreign  doctors  as  to  nis  contem- 

Elated  divorce  from  Catharine  of  Aragon.  From  this  time  forth  his  rise  was  rapid,  and 
e  was  constantly  employed  in  diplomatic  missions  until  the  death  of  the  king,  who 
appointed  him  one  of  his  executors.  He  now  adhered  to  the  party  of  the  protector 
KHuerset,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1553,  as  lord  Paget  of  Beaudeserl  He  shared 
in  the  power,  and  also  in  the  fail,  of  the  protector,  and  was  heavily  fined  by  the  star 
ehambor,  who  also  deprived  him  of  the  insignia  of  the  order  of  the  garter.  His  disgrace, 
however,  was  not  of  long  continuance,  and  a  change  taking  place  in  Uie  councils  of  his 
opponents,  he  soon  obtained  his  pardon.  On  t\x)  accession  of  queen  Mary,  he  was  sworn 
a  member  of  the  privy  council,  and  obt^ned  several  large  grants  of  lands.  He  retired 
from  public  life  on  the  accession  of  Fllzabetii,  who  regarded  him  with  much  favor, 
though  he  was  a  strict  Roman  Catholic.  The  representative  of  the  family  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  Maiy  queen  of  Scots,  and  suffered,  in  consequence,  the  confiscation  of  his  prop- 
er^   The  firth  lord  Paget  so  far  departed  from  the  traditionary  policy  of  the  family  as 
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to  Acoept  from  the  parliament  the  lord-Ueutenancj  of  Backlngfaamshlre;  but  be  returned 
to  hb  allfl^aiice  shortly  af t«-ward,  and  held  the  craninand  of  a  regiment  under  the  rojal 
standard  ai  the  battle  of  EdgehUl.  His  grandson  was  advanced  to  the  earidom  of  Uz- 
bridge,  but  this  title  becoming  extinct,  the  representation  of  the  family  devoWed  on  a 
female,  who  carried  the  barony  of  Paget  by  maniage  into  the  house  of  Bayly.  The  son 
of  this  marriage,  however,  havlug  assumed  the  name  of  Paget,  obtained  a  renewal  of  the 
earldom  of  Uxbridge,  and  the  second  earl,  for  his  mllantry  at  "Waterloo,  was  advanced 
to  the  marquisate  of  Anglesey.  Of  late  years,  the  Paget  family  hare  usually  held  three 
or  four  seats  in  every  parliament,  and  they  have  constantly  supported  the  liberal  party. 

FAOIT,  8m  James,  d.c.l.,  b.  England,  1814  ;  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  In  1886,  and  an  honorary  fellow  tn  1848.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  senate  of 
the  onfyersitTGt  London,  and  of  the  council  of  the  OoUege  of  Surgeons.  He  was  made 
a  baronet  In  1871 ,  and  elected  president  of  the  College  of  Sn^eons  In  187S.  He  Is  consulU 
Ing  surgeon  to  St  Bartholomew's  hospital,  and  surgeon  to  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the 
queen.  He  has  published  I^iihologictu  Gaialogvc  <^  th»  Muteum  of  the  CoO^  of  8argeon$, 
Beporton  the  llekdU  of  the  Vm  ^tka  Mieroteopo,  and  Leeturet  m  Suiyieal  Fituiology. 

PACffiT,  Violet,  b.  En^and,  abt.  1857.  She  has  redded  in  Italy  ^oe  1871,  and 
devotes  herself  to  literature — ^wntlDg  generally  under  the  name  of  Vernon  Lee — and  to 
the  care  of  an  iavalid  half>brotber,  Eugene  Hamilton,  somewhat  known  as  a  poet.  She 
contributes  to  the  leading  English  periodicals,  and  has  published  Sht^et  ^LP^ 
O^wry  in  Itaby,  1880;  Tkkmo.  a  vol.  of  essays  on  ssethetical  subjects,  1883 ;  The  Prince 

a  Hundred  Senipi,  1888 ;  O^Ote,  an  ISM  Century  Idyl;  Buphorton,  a  collection  of 
essays.  The  CounUm  of  JJbanis,  a  UographT,  1884.  and  Mitt  Brown,  a  novel,  1885. 
Though  young,  she  is  a  writer  of  great  n»ce  and  originality,  whose  work  reveala 
ezteniave  and  varied  knowledge. 

FAQ'ZVO-IUCHXHE.  Several  machines  have  l>een  made  for  paging  books  and  num- 
bering bank-notes,  checks,  railway  tickets,  and  other  similar  papers,  tha  gnat  ol^eot 
of  these  machines  is  to  prevent  the  chance  of  error  or  fraud  1^  making  It  Impossible  tliat 
a  page,  check,  etc.,  ran  be  abstracted  or  lost  without  detection.  Some  years  ago,  an 
English  firm  perfected  an  ingenious  machine,  by  which  pages  of  books,  such  as 
lec^rs  and  other  commercial  books,  and  iMink- notes,  etc ,  are  numbered  in  regular  suc- 
cession. The  numbers  are  engraved  on  metal  rowels,  usually  of  steel  or  brasa  A  series 
of  these  rowels  are  so  arranged,  that  when  the  machine  is  worked,  the  numbers  must  be 
impressed  on  the  paper  in  regular  succession  from  1  to  M,8M;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
produce  a  duplicate  number  until  the  whole  series  has  been  printed.  The  instrument  \a 
make  to  supply  ink  to  the  types,  so  that  it  may  be  locked  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit 
of  being  worked  without  the  chance  of  its  hsiaa  tampered  with. 

An  extremely  ineenious  modification  of  tuis  machine  has  been  perfected  by  M. 
Auguste  Trouillet,  of  Paris,  under  the  name  of  Numerateur  MSeatiigue,  which  is  not 
only  more  simple,  but  admits  of  wider  application;  for  it  not  only  pages  boolcs  and  num- 
bers notes,  tic&ts,  etc,  but  can  also  be  used  for  numbering  bales  and  other  packages  of 
merchandise.  The  instrument  has  six  rowels,  on  each  of  which  is  a  set  of  engraved 
numbers,  so  arranged,  that  their  revolutions  produce  in  r^'gular  suoceesion  the  required 
numbers,  by  the  action  of  a  lever  which  mores  lu^zotttaUy^  and  soppUee  the  type  with 
ink  as  it  moves  backward  and  forward. 

FA'OO,  an  island  belonging  to  the  Austrian  crownland  of  Dalmatia,  separated  fir.m 
Croatia  by  the  Morlacca  canal,  a  channel  from  two  to  three  Bdks  in  widtn.  It  is  f.ong 
and  narrow,  runs  parallel  to  the  Croatian  coast,  and  has  an  area  of  111  sq.  m.  Pop. 
'90,  6203,  who  are  most  industrious,  and  support  themselves  by  vine-culture,  the  manu- 
facture of  salt  and  flshtng. 

PAOO'DA  (according  to  some,  a  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  word  NUIgmwta,  from 
bhagacat,  sacred;  but  according  to  others  a  corruption  of  ptO^^ada,  frcnn  the  Persian 
put,  idol,  and  pada,  bouse)  Is  the  name  of  certain  Hindu  temples  which  ari  amongst  the 
most  remarkable  monuments  of  Hindu  architecture.  Thou^  the  word  itself  designates 
but  the  temple  where  the  deity— especially  B'iva  and  his  consort  Durgft,  or  Pftrvatl— 
was  worshiped,  a  pagoda  is  in  reality  an  aggregate  of  various  monuments,  which,  in 
their  totality,  constitute  the  holy  place  sacred  to  the  god.  Sanctuaries,  porches,  colon- 
nades, gateways,  walls,  tanks,  etc.,  are  generally  combined  for  this  purpose,  according 
to  a  plan  which  is  more  or  less  uniform.  Several  series  of  walls  foTm  an  inclosure; 
between  them  are  ullevg,  habitations  for  the  priests,  etc,  and  the  Interior  is  occupied  by 
the  temple  itself,  wit!)  buildings  for  the  pilgnms,  tanks,  porticoes,  and  open  colonnades. 
The  w^ls  have,  at  their  openings,  gopurat,  or  lai^  pyramidal  gateways,  higher  than 
themselves,  and  so  constructed  that  the  gopnra  of  the  outer  wall  is  always  higher  than 
that  of  the  succeeding  inner  wall,  the  pagoda  itself  being  smaller  than  the  smallest 
gopura.  The  rxtent  of  the  inclosing  walls  is  generaUy  considerable;  in  moet  instances 
they  consist  (,\  newn  stones  of  colossal  dimensions,  placed  upon  one  another  without 
mortar  or  cement,  but  with  such  admirable  accuracy  that  their  joints  are  scarcely  visible. 
The  gateways  are  pyramidal  buildings  of  the  moet  elaborate  wnrkmanshlp;  they  con^ 
of  several,  sonwtlmea  as  many  as  fifteen  storiea  The  pamdai  thennelTeB.  too,  aie  of  a 
pyramidal  dupe,  various  layers  of  stonee  having  been  ^ed  upon  one  uotfaer  In  mor 
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cesrive  recession ;  In  some  parod&a,  however,  the  pyramidal  form  begins  only  with  the 
Uriier  stories,  the  brwid^  mbSs  ertendliig  to  about  a  third  of  the  height  of  the  whole 
bmlding.  The  sides  of  the  diCterent  terraces  are  vertical,  but  the  transition  from  one  to 
the  other  is  effected  by  a  vault  surmounted  bv  a  series  of  small  cupolas,  which  hide  the 
vault  itself.  A  rinele  cupola,  hewn  out  of  the  stone,  and  surmounted  by  a  globe,  gen- 
erally crowns  the  wnole  structure;  but  sometimes  the  latter  also  ends  in  fantastical  s^res 
of  a  ^like  shape  or  concave  roofs.  The  pagodas  are  covered  all  over  witli  the  richeit 
ornamentation.  The  pilasters  and  colnmns,  which  take  a  prominent  rank  In  the  oma- 
mental  portion  of  these  temples;  show  the  greatest  variety  of  forms;  some  pagodas  arei 
also  overlaid  with  strips  of  copper,  having  the  appearance  of  gold.  The  most  celebrated! 
pagodas  on  the  main-land  of  India  are  those  of  Mathura,  Trichinopoli,  Chalambron,  Eon- 
jevcram.  Juggernaut,  and  Deogur,  near  Ellora.— That  of  Mathura  consists  of  four  stories, 
and  is  about  68  ft.  high;  its  base  comprises  about  40  sq.  feet.  Its  first  story  is  made  of 
hewn  stones,  copper,  and  covered  with  gilt;  the  otheis  of  brick.  A  great  number  of 
figures,  especially  representing  deities,  tigers,  and  elephants,  cover  the  building. — The 
pagoda  of  Tanjore  is  the  most  beautiful  monument  of  this  kind  in  the  s.  of  India;  its 
ne^fat  is  200  ft.,  and  the  width  of  its  basis  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  its  height.— The 
pa«idaof  Trichinopoli  is  erected  OQ  a  bill,  elevated  about  800  ft.  over  the  plain;  it  differs  in 
style  from  other  pagodas  dedicated  to  Brahmanical  worship,  and  exhibits  great  similarity 
with  the  Buddhistic  monuments  of  Thibet. — The  great  pagoda  of  Chalambron,  in  Tan- 
jore, is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  India.  It  is  dedicated 
to  S  iva  and  Pftrvatt,  and  filled  with  representations  belonging  to  the  mythical  history  of 
these  gods.  The  buildinn  of  which  Uiia  pagoda  ia  composed  cover  an  oblong  squaxe 
860  ft.  long  and  310  ft.  wide.— At  Eonjeveram  there  are  two  pagodas— the  one  (tedicated 
to  S'iva  and  the  other  to  Pt^vatL — ^The  pagodas  of  Juggernaut,  on  the  n.  end  of  the 
coast  of  Coromsndel,  are  three;  they  are  erected  likewise  in  honor  of  S'iva,  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  of  black  stones — whence  they  are  called  by  Europeans  the  Bla<^ 
Pagodas— measuring  11^  ft.  in  length,  696  ft.  in  width,  and  24  ft.  in  height.  Tha 
height  of  the  principal  of  these  three  pagodas  is  said  to  be  844  ft. ;  according  to  some, 
however,  it  does  not  exceed  120  to  128  feet. — The  pagoda  of  Deogur,  near  Ellora,  con. 
rists  also  of  three  pagodas,  sacred  to  S'iva;  they  have  no  sculptures,  however,  except  a 
trident,  the  weapon  <x  B'lvo,  which  is  viable  on  the  top  of  one  of  these  temples.— The 
monuments  of  Mavalipui^o,  on  tlie  coast  of  Coromandel,  are  generally  called  the  Seven 
Pagodas;  but  as  these  monuments — which  are  rather  a  whole  city  than  merely  temples- 
are  buildings  cut  out  of  the  living  rock,  they  belong  more  properly  to  the  rock^ut  mon- 
aments  of  India  than  to  the  special  class  of  Indian  architecture  comprised  under  the  term 
pagoda. 

The  term  pagoda  is,  in  a  loose  way,  also  applied  to  th<»e  Qiinese  buildings  of  a  towei 
tc/rm  wiiich  consist  of  several  stories,  each  story  containlnga  single  room,  and  being 
surrounded  by  a  gallery  covered  with  a  protruding  roof.  These  bnlldlngis,  however, 
differ  materially  uom  the  Hindu  pagodas,  not  only  so  far  as  thdr  shrle  and  exterior 
Biqpearance  are  concerned,  but  inasmuch  as  they  are  buildings  Iniended  for  other  than 
religious  purposes.  The  Chinese  call  them  ta,  and  they  are  generally  erected  in  com- 
memoration of  a  celebrated  personage  or  some  remarkable  event;  and  for  this  reason, 
too,  on  some  elevated  spot,  where  they  may  be  conspicuous,  and  add  to  the  cliorms  of 
the  scenery.  Some  of  these  buildings  have  a  height  of  160  ft.;  the  finest  known  speci- 
men of  msm  is  the  famous  Porcelain  Tower  of  Nanking  (q.v.).  The  application  of  the 
name  paifoda  to  a  Chinese  temple  should  be  discountenanced,  for,  as  a  rule,  a  Chinese 
temj^e  is  an  indgnificant  building,  seldom  more  than  two  stories  high,  and  built  of 
womI;  the  excepocms  are  wn.  and  where  they  occnr,  as  at  Pekin,  such  temides,  how- 
ever magnificent  have  no  architectural  ^9ni^  with  a  Hindu  pagoda. 

TAOITKira  Ain>  PAOTTIUDJE.   See  Hermit  Crab. 

IPAH&KQ,  a  state  on  the  Malay  peninstilak  on  the  e.  coast  Since  1888  it  has  been 
under  British  protection.  It  has  an  area  of  10,156  sq.  m.  and  a  popnhitlon  (1891)  of 
97,462.  It  lias  gold,  tin,  and  galena  mines.  It  hod  a  revenne  (1891)  of  $106,744  and  an 
ezpenditnre  of  $231,014. 

FAHLUfFUB',  at.  of  India,  capital  of  the  state  of  the  same  name,  260  m.  e.s.e.  of 
Hyderabad.  It  is  a  walled  t.,  fs  the  seat  of  extensive  trade  and  of  several  manufactures. 
Pop.  '91,  21,100,  many  of  whom  pre  artificers  and  shopkeepers.  The  state  of  which 
FahUuipur  is  capital  lies  between  lot.  2Sf  57'  and  24°  41'  n.,  and  long.  71°  51'  and  72°  4d' 
east.  One-seventh  of  the  popnlaUon  are  Moslem  and  the  remainder  Hindus.  The  area 
of  the  sUte  Is  abont  8141;  the  state  cont^ns  SOO  villages;  pop.  284,402.  The  products 
are  wheat,  rioe,'  aagar«ane,  and  cotton.  In  the  n.  and  w.  the  soil  yields  only  one  crop 
annoally,  but  in  the  s.  and  e.  three  crops  ore  obtained  in  the  year. 

JAXLkfL   See  Pehleti. 

VAZOE,  Elbbidoe  Gebby,  1813-69;  b.  N.  Y. ;  for  some  time  the  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  K.  Y.  Sunday  Mercury,  In  which  he  published  a  series  of  papers  called 
Surt  Patent  Sermcna,  by  Lorenzo  Sow,  republished  in  1854  in  8  vols.  He  was  an  unsuc- 
cessful tnuiness  man.  In  18^  he  became  one  of  the  early  California  emigrants,  and 
there  died  in  great  poverty. 
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FAILA  is,  according  to  the  Pnrftn'as  (q.  v.).  one  of  the  disciples  of  VrtBa  (q.  v.),  the 
reputed  arranger  of  the  Vedas  (q.  t.)  ;  he  was  taught  by  the  tatter  the  B  Ixyeda,  and,  on 
bu  part,  communicated  this  knowledge  to  Btohkali  and  Indrapiamatl.  This  tradition, 
therefore,  implies  that  Paila  was  one  of  the  earliest  compilers  of  the  R'tgreda. 

FAHLEBON,  ^Idouaad  Jules  Hknbi,  dramatist ;  was  b.  in  Paris  in  1834.  His  works 
are  largely  ingenious  satires  upon  the  times,  which  liare  met  with  great  popularity. 
'He  began  life  in  a  notary's  office.  In  1860  he  published  his  first  play,  together  with  a 
volume  of  satirical  poetry.  Among  his  most  successful  subsequent  productions  are  : 
Le  Dernier  Quartier,  brought  out  at  the  The&tre  FTan<;aiB,  1863  ;  Le  Second  Monument. 
produced  at  the  OdSon  ;  ^  Monde  oiiVon  a'amtue,  at  the  Gymnase  ;  Lea  faux  Manages; 
H^ne;  Petit  Pluie ;  L'StinceUe.  Z«  JfoTide  01^  Ton  «'ennut0,  produced  at  the  Commie 
FranoaJse,  had  an  altosether  unprecedented  run  and  sectued  foi  H.  Pailleron  his 
election,  in  1882,  to  the  Axadimie  f^mnfaise. 

FAIV  is  an  tindeflnable  sensation,  of  the  nature  of  which  all  persons  are  conscious 
It  resides  exclusively  in  the  nervous  system,  but  may  originate  from  various  sources. 
Irritation,  or  exceseive  excitement  of  the  nervous  system  may  produce  it;  it  frequently 
ttrccedes  and  accompanies  inflammation;  while  it  sometimes  occurs  in,  and  seems  to  be 
favored  by  a  state  of  positive  depression,  as  is  seen  in  the  intense  pain  which  is  often 
experienced  in  a  limb  benumbed  with  cold,  in  the  pain  which  not  unfrequently  accom- 
pimies  palsy,  and  in  the  well-known  fiLct,  that  neuralgia  is  a  common  result  01  general 
debility.  Hence,  pain  must  on  no  account  be  regwded  as  a  certain  indication  of  inflam- 
mation, although  it  rarely  happens  that  pain  is  not  felt  at  some  period  or  otlier  Id  inflam- 
matory diseases.  Moreover,  the  pain  that  belongs  to  inflammation  differs  very  much, 
according  to  the  organ  or  tissue  affected;  the  pain,  for  example,  in  inflammation  of  tbe 
lungs,  differs  altogether  in  character  from  that  which  occurs  in  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  and  both  tnese  pains  from  that  occurring  in  inflammation  of  the  kidneys. 

Pain  differs  not  only  in  its  character,  which  may  be  dull,  sharp,  aching,  tearing, 
gnawing,  stabbing,  etc.,  but  in  its  mode  of  occurrence;  for  example,  it  may  be  flying  or 
persistent,  intermittent,  remittent,  or  continued.  It  is  not  alwiws  tliat  tbe  pain  is  felt  in 
the  spot  where  the  cause  of  it  exists.  Thus,  Inflammation  of  the  liver  or  diaphragm 
may  cause  pudn  in  tbe  right  shoulder,  the  irritation  caused  by  stone  in  the  bladder  pro- 
duces pain  at  the  outlet  of  the  urinary  passage;  disease  of  the  hip-joint  occaaions  pain  la 
the  knee,  disease  of  the  heart  Is  often  accompanied  with  pain  in  the  left  arm,  and  irrita- 
tion of  the  stomach  often  gives  rise  to  headache.  Pain  is  differently  felt  by  persons  of 
cQfferent  constitutions  and  temperaments,  some  persons  being  little  sensitive  to  ptdnf ul 
impressions  of  any  kind,  while  others  suffer  gteaUy  from  slight  causes.  There  even 
seem  to  be  national  differences  in  this  respect;  and  before  tbe  introduction  of  diloroform 
It  was  a  matter  of  common  observ^ion  that  Irishmen  were  always  mora  troublesome 
subjects  for  surgical  operations  than  either  Englishmen  or  fiootchmen;  and  the  negro  is 
probably  less  sen^ve  to  (nin  tlun  any  of  the  wtiite  races. 

Although  in  most  cases  we  are  to  regard  pain  merely  as  a  symptom  to  be  removed 
only  by  means  which  remove  the  lesion  which  occasions  it,  there  are  cases  in  which, 
although  it  is  only  a  symptom,  it  constitutes  a  chief  element  of  disease,  and  one  against 
which  remedies  must  be  specially  directed.  As  examples  of  these  cases,  may  be  men- 
tioned neuralgia,  gastralgia,  colic,  dysmenorrhcea,  and  perforation  of  the  intestines;  and 
in  a  less  degree,  the  stitch  of  pleurisy,  which,  if  aot  relieved,  impedes  the  raspiration, 
and  the  pain  of  tenesmus,  whicui  often  causes  such  efforts  to  emp^r  Uie  lower  bowel,  aa 
serious^  to  disturb  the  functions  of  the  intestine,  and  to  exhaust  the  strength. 

For  the  methods  of  relieving  pain,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  on  the  different 
diseases  in  which  it  specially  occurs  (as  Colio,  NsTnuLaKA,  PiiBUBist,  etc.),  and  to 
those  on  CHLOROFORif ,  Ether,  Heup,  Indian,  Morphia,  Nabootics,  Opnnc,  etc. 

FADTE,  Charles,  1799-1868  ;  b.  Yt.:  son  of  Dr.  Elijah  ;  graduated  at  Harvaid  col- 
1820.  He  became  engaged  in  various  manufacturing  enterprises,  acquired  consid- 
erable wealth,  and  became  noted  for  his  liberal  assistance  to  the  Vermont  state  university 
and  Northfield  academy.    He  was  governor  of  Vermont,  1841-43. 

FAISEt' Elijah,  ll.d.,  17.^7-1843  :b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  practice  In  1784.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  I^iblatnrcL 
17B7-91 ;  judge  of  the  state  supreme  court,  1791-95 ;  was  then  elected  IT.  S.  senator,  and 
at  the  close  of  his  term  of  ofBce,  1801,  was  appointed  U,  S.  district  judge  for  Vermont,  a 
position  which  he  held  until  his  death.  In  1^  he  delivered  the  first  Phi  Beta  Eappa 
oration  at  Harvard,  and  in  1789  was  made  president  of  that  society.  He  was  noted  not 
<mly  as  a  scholar,  lawyer,  and  publicist,  but  also  for  his  benevolence  and  his  liberality  to 
educational  institutions.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  undertake  the  manufacture  of 
Ameriqan  cloth. 

FAnrE,  JoHH  EnowLBS,  American  composer,  b.  in  Portland,  Me.,  Jan.  9. 1889. 
He  was  ednatfed  la  Berlin,  when  he  studied  organ  and  counterpoint  under  Haupt, 
alnging  under  Fischer,  and  instrumentation  under  Wieprecbt  Returning  to  Boston  In 
1861 '  oe  settled  there  as  an  organist,  and  ^ve  organ  concerts  in  various  cltiea.  In 
1863  he  taught  music  at  Harvard,  and  in  1876  was  raised  to  full  professor,  and  the  fltst 
t^lr  of  music  In  an  American  university  was  created.  This  post  be  still  holds.  He  is 
the  first  composer  of  America,  and  many  of  his  works  have  been  made  popular  by 
Hiomas's  orchestra.   His  early  compositions  are  ciaaaic  in  style,  and  show  much 
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knowledge  of  musical  fonn,  but  Us  late  compositions  belong  to  the  romantic  schooL 
These  include :  mass  in  D  for  chorus,  soli,  and  orcheslra,  given  under  the  composer's 
direction  in  Berlin,  1867  ;  Saint  Peter,  oratorio,  Portland,  1873  ;  Centennial  Hymn,  text 
by  Wfaittier,  written  for  the  opening  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  May  10,  1876  • 
music  to  OBSipua  Tyranntu,  of  Sophocles,  for  male  voices  uid  orchestra,  Cambridge, 
1881 ;  The  Realm  of  Fatuw,  text  by  Keats,  cantata  for  soprano  solo,  chorus,  and 
orchestra,  Boston,  188S ;  ^labtu,  anm,  text  by  Dryden,  cantata  for  tenor  solo,  male 
chorus,  and  orchestra,  1883;  Ihe  Ne^vUy,  text  by  Milton,  cantata,  Boston,  1888; 
Song  &f  Promise,  text  by  Woodberry,  cantata  written  for  the  Cincinnati  May  Musical 
Festival,  1881 ;  aymphony  in  C  minor,  1876 ;  Spring,  symphony,  1860  ;  overture  to* 
Aa  Tou  Like  It,  1878 ;  overture  to  The  Tempest,  1877 ;  duo  concertante  for  violin  and 
Tioloncello,  1878  ;  An  Idand  Fantaty,  symphonic  poem,  1888 ;  chamber  and  pianoforte 
music,  Bonss,  and  part  songs,  and  compositions  for  the  organ,  including  contort  varia- 
tions on  tae  Andrian  Hymn  and  the  Star-SpangleA  Baanwry  toe  ColumSian  Mardt  tout 
CAorvs  for  the  opening  of  the  World's  Colombian  exposition  at  Chicago,  etc. 

PAIHE,  KoBEBT,  D.D.;  b.  C.  in  1799;  removed  to  Tennessee  in  1813;  In  1817 
joined  the  Tennessee  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church;  president  of 
La  Orange  college,  Ala.,  1830-46;  and  was  then  elected  Bishop.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  nine  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  division  of  the  church;  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Louisville  convention  in  1846,  which  oivanlzed  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  South.  Dr.  P.  was  distlngolshed  as  a  preadier  and  as  presidiiw 
officer  In  the  conference.  He  is  the  authcHr  of  a  work  on  MojAiiutanitm,  and  the  Lifi 
and  Time$  of  BiAop  McKestdree.   He  d.  1882. 

fAnn,  BoBEBT  Tbbat,  1731-1814;  b.  Boston,  Mass.;  son  of  Thomas,  minister  at 
Wevmouth.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1749,  and  after  teaching  school  and 
making  a  tour  in  Europe,  studied  for  the  ministry.  He  was  chaplain  of  the  provincial 
troops  in  the  north  in  1755,  and  afterward  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
17S9.  He  practiced  law  in  Taunton  fora  number  of  years.  In  1768  he  was  a  delegate 
from  that  town  to  a  convention  called  by  prominent  citizens  after  the  legislature  had 
been  dlssolTed  by  Oov.  Bernard  for  refusiug  to  take  back  its  circular  letter  to  the  other 
colonies.  In  1770  he  managed  in  the  absence  of  the  attorney-general  the  prosecution  of 
Capt.  Pre^n  and  his  troops  for  the  Boston  massacre.  In  1778-74  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  legislature.  He  was  a  representative  of  tiiat  state  in  the  continental 
congress,  1774r-78,  and  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  independence.  In  1776  be  was  a  con- 
gressional commissioner  from  congress  to  Schuyler's  anny.  He  was  speaker  of  the 
Massachusetts  house  of  representatives  in  1777,  and  was  the  first  attomey-gen-.Tnl  of  that 
state  under  the  new  constitution,  which  he  had  Iiimself  helped  to  frame.  He  coinluucd 
to  hold  the  office  of  attorney-general  till  1790,  when  he  accepted  an  appointment  as  an 
associate  justice  of  the  state  supreme  court.  He  resigned  in  1804  on  account  of  deaf- 
ness. His  last  public  office  was  that  of  councilor.  He  was  an  able  lavryer,  and  a  sound 
judge. 

VADTE,  RoBEBT  Treat,  Jr.,  1778-1811;  son  of  Robert  T.  His  name  was  origin- 
ally Thomas,  but  was  changed  in  1801  to  that  of  his  father.  Paine  remarked  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  change,  andinaliusion  tothe  more  famous  Thomas  Paine,  that  he  now 
for  the  first  time  had  a  "  Christian"  name.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1793,  and  went 
into  business.  But  he  soon  alrandoned  mercantile  life,  and  began  a  bi-weekly  literary 
p^per  called  The  Federal  Orrery.  About  the  same  time  he  began  to  write  theatrical 
criticisms.  He  wrote  for  the  Orrery  the  Lywn  and  The  Jaedbimad,  which  were  full  of 
personalities,  and  made  him  many  enemies,  and  he  was  several  times  assaulted.  In 
1795  he  married  Miss  Baker,  an  actress.  The  same  year,  upon  taking  the  dcKree  of  A.H., 
he  read  a  poem  upon  The  Invcntiontf  L^twa,  for  which  he  was  paid  %1'Gm,  and  Wash- 
ington wrote  him  a  letter  expressing  a  high  oplnioo  of  its  merit.  He  sold  his  newspaper 
in  1795,  and  the  same  year  read  a  poem  on  Tlie  Ruling  Pamon,  tiefore  the  Harvard  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  society;  this  poem  he  disposed  of  for  $1200.  In  1798  he  composed  the  song 
called  Aacvme  and  LSierty,  for  which  he  received  $760. 

PAIHE,  Thomas,  an  author  famous  for  his  connection  with  the  American  and  French 
revolutions,  and  for  his  advocacy  of  infidel  opinions,  was  b.  Jan.  29,  1737,  at  Thetford, 
ID  the  county  of  Norfolk  in  England.  He  was  trained  to  the  business  of  his  father,  who 
was  a  staymaker,  but  afterward  obtained  a  situation  in  the  customs,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  a  tobacco-manufactory.  His  income,  however,  was  small,  and  he  fell  intodebt, 
and  was  dismissed  in  1774,  upon  which  he  went  to  America;  was  favorably  received  by  a 
book-seller  In  Philadelphia,  and  in  1776  published  a  pam}dilet  entitled  Common  Senae, 
written  in  a  popular  style,  in  which  he  maintained  the  cause  of  the  colonies  against  the 
mother-country.  The  success  and  influence  of  this  publication  were  extraordinary,  and 
it  won  him  the  friendship  of  Washington,  Franklin,  and  other  distinguished  American 
leaders.  He  was  rewarded  by  congress  with  the  appointment  of  secretery  to  the  com- 
mittee of  foreign  affairs:  vidted  France  in  the  summer  of  1787,  where  he  made  the 
acqnalutance  or  Bixffon,  ifaJeaherbes,  La  Rochefoucauld,  and  other  eminent  men ;  and 
in  the  autumn  following  went  to  Engltmd.  where,  in  1791,  he  published  7^  Bighta  oj 
Man,  the  most  fiunous  of  all  tiie  replies  to  Burke's  JUs/lsetions  upon  Hha  Frm^^tiMution, 
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TJte  work  has  gone  Qiioiigh  innumenble  edltiona,  and  has  been  tnnabUed  into  ^most  aH 
the  langu^a  of  Europe.  His  defense  of  the  prmctplesof  the  French  rerolntion  against 
the  mi^mflcent  assault  of  Burke  and  the  outoy  (rf  tile  ^English  aristocracy  is  rigorous, 
and  by  no  means  unsuccessful.  But  the  value  or  at  least  the  popularity  of  the  work  hns 
been  injured  by  its  advocacy  of  extreme  liberal  opinions.  His  assaulte  on  the  British 
constitution  exposed  him  to  a  government  prosecution,  and  he  fled  to  France,  where  he 
WAS  admitted  to  dtizenship ;  and  in  1792  the  department  of  Pas-de-Calais  elected  him  a 
deputy  to  the  national  convention,  where  he  vot«d  with  the  Oirondista  At  the  trial  of 
Louis  XVX.  says  Madame  de  Stael,  "  Thomas  I^ine  alone  proposed  what  would  have 
done  honor  to  Prance  if  it  had  been  accepted— the  offer  to  the  king  of  an  asylum  in 
America;"  by  which  he  ofTended  the  mountain  par^;  and  in  1708  Bobesiderre  caused 
him  to  he  ejected  from  the  cooTention,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  foreigner,  and 
thrown  into  prison.  During  his  imprisonment  he  wrote  Tha  Ag»  ^  Beaton,  against 
Aiheism,  and  against  Christianity,  and  in  favor  of  Deism.  After  an  imprisonment  of  14 
months  he  was  released  on  the  intercession  of  the  American  government,  and  restored  to 
his  seat  in  the  convention.  He  was  chosen  by  Napoleon  to  introduce  a  popular  form  of 
government  into  Briton,  after  Ae  should  have  invaded  and  conquered  uie  island.  But 
as  Napoleon  did  not  carry  out  his  design,  Paine  was  deprived  of  an  opportunity  of  play- 
ing the  part  of  legislator  for  his  conquered  countrymen.  He  then  retired  into  private 
life,  and  occupied  himself  with  the  study  of  finance.  In  1803  he  returned  to  the  United 
States,  and  died  June  8,  1809.  The  most  complete  edition  of  his  works  is  that  by  J.  P. 
Mendum  (Boat.,  1856) ;  the  most  noted  of  his  numerous  biographers  is  William  Cobbett. 

FAIHESTILLS,  village  and  co.  seat  of  Lake  co.,  O. ;  on  the  Grand  river  and  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  the  New  York,  Chica^,  and  St.  Lonis,  and  the  Pitts- 
burg and  Western  railroads;  80  miles  e.  of  Cleveland.  It  contains  the  Lake  Erie  female 
seminary,  public  and  school  libraries,  waterworks  supplied  from  Lake  Erie,  electric 
light  and  street  railroad  plants,  grain  elevator,  flour  mill,  large  file  works,  and  machine 
shops.    The  city  has  extensive  ore  docks  at  Falrport,  on  Lake  Erie.    Pop.  '90,  4,7f*6. 

FAIHT,  Luminous,  a  highly  phosphorescent  sntntance  obtained  from  lime  and  sul- 

fihur  in  certain  proportions,  and  patented  by  the  late  Mr.  Balmain.  Exposure  to  the 
ight  renders  articles  painted  with  this  substance  capable  of  retaining  a  distinct  glow 
for  a  long  time.  The  violet  rays  of  light  produce  the  most  noticeable  effect  upon  the 
paint,  while  the  red  and  yellow  rays  do  not  increase  the  glow.  It  is  aidd  to  Iw  weather^ 
proof  and  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  sea. 

FAUITEK,  Ga-UALIEL,  174.V1819;  b.  New  Haven,  Conn.;  received  his  education  at 
the  public  schools;  the  pioneer  settler  of  Middlebury,  Vt,,  erecting  the  first  house  in 
the  town.  He  was  also  the  founder  of  Middlebnry  college  In  that  place,  bequeathing 
$10,000  for  that  purpose.  In  the  revolutionary  war  he  served  as  captain  of  a  company, 
and  as  quartermaster.  In  1717  he  was  chosen  delegate  to  the  convention  which  de- 
clared the  independence  of  the  state  of  Vermont,  and  was  representative  from  his  dis- 
trict to  the  Vermont  legislature  in  Its  earliest  sessions.  In  1703  he  was  a  member  of 
the  constitutional  convention  of  Vermont. 

PAIKTEB'8  OBEAX,  a  com}>ositIon  used  by  ariists  to  cover  oil-paintings  la  prcwress, 
when  they  leave  off  their  work;  It  prevents  drying,  and  the  consequent  showing  oflines 
where  new  work  is  begun.  It  coiuists  of  0  parts  of  fine  nut  oil,  and  1  part  of  gum- 
mastic.  The  mastic  is  dissolved  in  the  oil,  and  then  is  added  a  quarier  part  of  acetate, 
or  sugar  of  lead,  finely  triturated  with  a  few  drops  of  the  oil. 

FAIKTinO,  the  art  of  representing  objects  to  the  eye  on  a  flat  surface  by  means  of  lines 
and  color,  with  a  view  to  convey  ideas  and  awaken  emotions.  See  Abt.  As  one  of 
the  fine  arts,  painting  occupies  a  prominent  place ;  some  claim  for  it  the  first  place,  as 
combining  the  chief  elements — ^namely,  form,  light  and  shade,  and  color.  As  compared, 
however,  with  music  and  poeti^',  it  lacks  the  imporlant  element  of  movement,  the 
representation  lieing  confined,  in  a  great  measure,  to  one  aspect  and  one  instant  of  time. 
In  its  ruder  and  more  elementary  forms,  in  which  the  primary  design  was  to  communi- 
cate ideas,  painting  is  perhaps  the  oldest  of  the  arts,  older,  at  all  events,  than  writing 
(see  AifHABBT,  HiERoeLTPHice);  and,  as  a  vehicle  of  knowledge,  it  possesses  this 
adnntage  over  writinj^that  no  daen^tion,  however  minute,  can  convey  so  accurate 
and  dic^nct  an  idea  of  an  object  as  a  pictorial  representation,  much  less  make  so 
vivid  an  impression.  Besides  this,  it  is  not  limited,  as  writing  is,  by  differences  of  lan- 
guage, but  speaks  alike  to  all  nations  and  all  ages. 

The  great  antiquity  of  pointing  is  proved  by  remains  discovered  in  Egypt,  and  by 
reference  to  it  in  ancient  writings.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  as  early  as  the  Iflth  c. 
B.C.,  the  walla  and  temples  of  Thebes  were  decorated  by  painting  and  sculptnie. 
Ezekiel,  who  prophesied  about  698  years  n.c,  refers  to  paintings  in  Jerusalem  after  the 
manner  of  the  Babylonians  and  Chaldeans.  Though  no  specimens  have  come  down  to 
us,  it  Is  evident  tliat  paintings  of  the  highest  excellence  were  executed  in  Greece.  This  Is 
proved  by  what  is  recorded  of  them,  tor  the  autijecta  of  many  of  those  mentioned  required 
the  putting  forth  in  a  high  degree  of  all  the  qualities  requisite  for  the  production  of 
the  greatest  historical  wor&,  such  as  form,  grouping,  expression,  fore-shortening.  Prom 
the  ummense  sums  given  for  painUnga,  the  care  wlUi  which  they  were  preserved  in  tem- 
ples and  other  pubuc  builiUngs,  ana  from  the  fact  of  the  high  state  of  aenlptare  at 
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oontonporanr  periods,  as  proved  by  well-kaown  works  now  extant.  It  may  be  deduced 
that  pabitliiff,  wb:  ^,  like  scntpture,  is  based  on  design  or  drawing,  most  have  occupied 
an  eqaaUyl^i  pootlon.  Bven  the  Imperfect  specimens  of  painting  discovered  in 
Pompeii,  where  the  styie  and  Inflaence  of  Greek  art  may  be  trat^  to  some  extent,  lead 
to  conclusions  highly  i:;Torable  to  the  high  position  of  painting  in  classic  times.  The 
chief  schools  of  p'''"ting  in  Greece  were  those  of  Sicyon,  Corinth,  Athens  and  Rhodes. 
The  first  great  artist  of  whose  works  there  is  any  authentic  description,  and  from  details 
of  which  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  his  attainments,  is  Polygnotus  of  Thasos  (flor.  430 
B.C.),  who  painted,  among  other  works,  those  in  the  Poecile,  a  celebrated  portico  at 
Athens,  ana  the  Lesdie,  or  public  haH  at  Delptii. 

The  works  of  Apollodoms  of  Athens  (flor.  408  b.o.)  are  described  and  highly  praised 

Plioy.  Zeuxis,  the  pupil  of  Apollodorus,  Eupom^us,  Androcides,  Parrhasius  (q.v.) 
the  Epbesian,  and  Tlmanthes  of  Sicyon,  prosecuted  painting  with  distinguished  success, 
and  by  them  it  was  carried  down  to  the  time  of  Fhihp,  the  father  of  Alexander.  Of  the 
same  period  was  Pamphilus,  celebrated  not  only  for  his  works,  but  as  the  master  of  the 
artist  universally  acknowledged  as  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  painters,  Apelles  (q.v.), 
who  was  bom  probably  at  Colophon,  and  flourished  in  the  lattter  half  of  tlie  4th  c.  b.c. 
He  was  highly  esteemed  by  Alexander  the  great,  and  executed  many  important  works 
for  that  monarch.  Protogenes  of  Rliodes  was  a  contemporary,  and  may  be  styled  the 
rival  of  Apelles,  who  greatly  admired  his  works.  His  picture  of  lalysus  the  hunter  and 
the  nymph  TOiodcs  was  preserved  for  many  years  in  the  temple  of  Peace  at  Borne.  Art 
in  Greece  had  now  reached  its  highest  point ;  its  course  afterwards  was  downwards. 

In  Italy  art  was  followed  at  a  very  early  period  by  the  Etruscans,  and,  according  to 
Pliny,  painting,  as  well  as  sculpture,  was  successfully  practiced  in  Ardea  and  Lanuvium, 
cities  of  Latium,  perhaps  more  ancient  tlian  Rome.  The  finest  specimens  of  Etruscan 
art,  howevei^-as  the  p^ntiogs  on  tombs,  and  the  remains  of  armor  and  fictile  wan 
ornamented  with  figures,  evince  unmistakably  the  influence  of,  or  rather  are  identical 
with  Greek  art.  According  to  Pliny  it  was  introduced  from  Corinth  about  660  &a 
Ko  great  national  school  of  painting  ever  flourished  in  Rome,  for  though  the  names  of 
Romans  who  were  painters  are  cited,  the  principal  works  of  art  that  adorned  the  tem- 
ples and  palaces  of  Rome  were  obtained  from  Greece,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  of 
the  paintmgs  executed  there  were  by  Greek  artists.  When  the  seat  of  empire  was 
transferred  to  the  east,  such  art  as  tlien  remained  was  carried  with  it,  and  in  a  new 
phase  was  afterwards  recognized  as  Byzantine  art— a  conventional  style,  in  wMch  cer- 
tain typical  forms  were  adopted  and  conthiuaUy  repeated.  This  mode  has  been  pre- 
senred,  and  Is  practiced  In  cnurch-punting  in  Russia  at  this  present  time. 

Much  discussion  has  arisen  in  modern  times  as  to  the  supposed  technical  modes  or 
processes  of  painting  employed  by  the  ancients.  It  seems  established  that  painting  in 
freso  was  much  practicea;  but  many  of  the  most  valuable  pictures  we  read  of  were 
removable,  and  there  are  accounts  of  some  carrried  from  Greece  to  Rome.  "  The  Greeks 
weferred  movable  pictures,  whidi  could  be  taken  away  in  case  of  fire"  (WUidruon  on 
JiSaipMBA  and  Qrtek  Pai7UbM$),  and  Pliny  says  Apelles  never  painted  on  walls;  tlierefore, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ancients  painted  on  boards;  mdeed,  the  name  tabula  or 
tabvia  pieta  proves  this,  and  it  seems  to  be  now  generally  acknowledged  that  these  were 
executed  in  tempora— that  is,  with  size,  and  probably  fixed  or  protected  by  some  kind 
of  varnish,  in  the  preparation  of  which  oil  was  used;  or  In  encaustic,  a  process  in  which 
wax  was  employed  to  fix  and  give  brilliancy  and  depth  to  the  colors,  heat  bdng  applied 
in  working  with  it. 

Painting  was  revived  in  Europe  in  the  18th  c. ;  previous  to  that  period,  Byzantine 
artists  clii^y  were  employed.  On  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  tiie  latins  in 
1S04,  tiie  Byzantine  school  was  broken  up,  and  many  Greek  artists  were  transplanted  to 
Italy,  whne  art  was  now  destined  to  flounsb,  so  the  w(K-ks  of  the  Italians  who  profited 
by  UMir  instructions,  were  necesmrilijr,  at  the  commencement,  composed  io  the  Bvzantlne 
stvle.  The  first  Italian  whose  name  is  associated  with  the  revival  of  Italian  art  is  Guido 
of  8ienoa;  a  work  by  him,  a  large  Madonna,  inscribed  with  his  name  and  the  date  1221, 
is  still  preserved  in  that  city.  The  next  is  Giunta  Pisano  (1280).  But  Giovanni  Clma* 
boe  (q.v.),  1240-1800).  is  commonly  styled  the  founder  of  the  Italian  school.  Several 
wortts  of  oon^dersble  Importance  are  ascribed  to  him;  and  tiioiwh  he  followed  the 
Byzantine  arrangement,  be  ventured  occarionally  out  of  the  path,  utrodnced  the  study 
of  nature  In  his  drawing,  and  imparted  a  greater  degree  of  softness  to  his  punting  than 
the  Byzantine  artists.  The  influence  of  Byzantine  art  was  not  confined  to  Italy:  it  oper- 
ated in  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  France;  but  there  also  art  beean  to  assume  a  national 
character  early  in  the  ISth  c,  and  paintings  are  still  preserved  at  Cologne,  dated  1234. 
The  Italian  sdiool  of  painting,  or  that  style  In  which  so  manv  of  the  highest  qualities  of 
art  have  been  so  successfully  carried  out,  received  its  chief  impetus  from  Giotto  (q.v.), 
the  son  of  Bordone,  bom  in  1276  at  Vespignano,  near  Florence,  where  he  died  in  1886. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  originally  a  shepherd-boy,  and  being  discovered  by  Cimabue  draw- 
ing a  sheep  on  a  slate,  was  instructed  by  him  io  painting.  His  style  is  distinguished 
from  that  of  earlier  painters  by  the  introduction  of  natural  incidents  and  impressions,  by 
greater  richness  and  variety  of  composition,  by  the  dramatic  interest  of  his  groups,  ang 
by  total  disr^ard  of  the  typical  forms  and  conventional  style  of  his  predecessors.  Hu 
influence  was  not  confined  to  Florence,  but  extended  over  the  whole  of  Italy:  and  works 
try  tlda  artist  may  be  traced  from  Padua  to  Naples.  Giotto  followed  Pope  Clement  V .  to 
AvignoD,  and  Is  said  to  have  executed  many  important  pictures  there,  and  in  oth«r  cities 
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iQ  France.  Hie  most  o«lebrated  of  his  frescoes  now  extant  are  those  at  As^;  tome 
noted  works  by  him  in  that  class  also  remain  at  Padua,  Florence,  and  Naples.  Host  of 
the  small  easel-pictures  ascribed  to  him  are  of  doubtful  authenticity,  but  some  preserved 
In  the  gatleTT  at  Florence  are  acknowledged  to  be  K«nuine.  His  hi^h  powers  as  a  sculp- 
tor and  architect  are  also  exemplified  by  works  in  that  city.  Oiottonad  numerous  sch(U- 
are  and  imitators,  and  seTeral  of  these  have  left  works  which  show  that  while  they 
profited  by  his  inBtniction  or  example,  they  were  also  gifted  with  oiigioal  talent  Among 
these  may  be  noticed  Taddeo  Osddi,  the  favorite  pupil  of  Giotto  (bom  1800,  living  in 
1852);  Bimone  Memmi  (1384^1844);  and  Andrea Oroiena  (182ft-^),  one  of  the  artists 
employed  in  the  decoration  of  the  celebrated  Campo  ranto  at  Hsa.  Painting  in  Italy 
continued  to  be  impressed  with  the  feeling  and  style  of  Giotto  for  upwards  of  a  hundred 
years;  but  early  in  the  Iffth  c.  the  frescoes  executed  by  Maaacclo  (1401-43)  In  the  Bnn- 
cacci  chapel  in  the  Carmelite  church  at  Florence,  clearly  prove  that  it  had  entered  on  a 
new  phase,  and  had  come  forth  strengthened  by  an  important  element  in  which  it  form- 
erly was  deficient,  viz.,  correct  delineation  oi  form,  guided  by  the  study  of  nature. 
These  celebrated  tteacoea,  twelve  in  number,  were  at  one  time  all  ascribed  to  Hasaccio; 
but  it  seems  now  to  be  acknowledged  by  judges  of  art  that  two  of  these  are  by  Masolino 
da  Panlcale  (1876-1415),  the  master  of  MaKtccio ;  and  three,  or  probably  four,  and  a  small 
portion  of  one,  by  Filippino  Lippl  (1460-1605).  The  frescoes  by  Hasaccio.  however,  are 
superior  to  those  [>y  Hasolino  and  Lippi,  and,  indeed,  for  many  of  the  highest  quaUties 
in  art,  have,  as  compositions,  only  been  surpassed  by  Raphael  in  hie  celebrated  cartoons. 
In  about  a  century  from  Masacdo's  time,  painting  in  Italy  attaioed  its  highest  develop- 
ment ;  but  before  referring  to  those  artists  who  are  acknowledged  as  having  carried  paint- 
ing to  the  highest  elevation  it  has  attained  since  the  period  of  the  middle  ages,  it  is  right 
to  note  the  names  of  some  of  the  painters  who  aided  in  raising  it  to  that  position.  The 
works  of  Fra  Giovanni  da  Fiesole  (1887-1455)  are  highly  valued  and  esteemed  by  many 
critics  as  the  purest  In  point  of  style  and  feeling,  and  ao  the  best  fitted  for  devotionu 
purpoaes.  Confining  bis  efforts  to  simple  and  graceful  action,  and  sweet  and  tender 
expression,  he  adhered  to  the  traditional  tyi>e8,  and  ventured  on  none  of  the  bold  Innova- 
tions which  were  introduced  in  his  time,  and  carried  so  far  by  Hasaccio.  His  example, 
as  regards  feeling  and  expression,  influenced  many  succeedinar  artists,  particularly  Pietro 
Fenig^no,  the  master  of  Raphael  (1446-1534),  and  Francesco  Francia  of  Bologna  (1450  or 
1458-1617).  by  both  of  whom  these  qualities,  united  to  greatly  improved  technical  power, 
were  brought  to  high  excellence.  Giovanni  Bellini,  the  founder  of  the  early  Venetian 
school_(14^-1512),  has  left  many  admirable  works;  he  had  numerous  scholars,  among 
them  Titian  and  Giorgione.  Domenico  Corradi  or  Ghirlandajo,  under  whom  Hichael 
Angelo  studied,  MicceBsfully  followed  out  that  direction  given  to  art  1^  Hasaccio,  whidi 
hivolved  individuality  of  cbaracter  and  expression  in  (lie  figures.  Andrea  Hantc^a,  of 
the  school  of  Padua  (1480-160(Q,  along  wiui  strong  expression,  eave  an  impetus  to  form, 
modeled  on  Greek  or  classic  art.  Lues  Bienorellfof  Cortona  (about  1440-1531),  success- 
fnlly  exemplified  powerful  action  and  bola  foreshortening,  particularly  in  his  frescoes  at 
Orvieto,  which,  with  his  other  works,  are  supposed  to  have  strongly  influenced  the  style 
of  Hichael  Angelo.  Antonello  da  Hessina  (1447-96)  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of 
Jan  Van  Eyck.  who  imparted  to  him  his  secret  in  the  preparation  and  use  of  oil-color^ 
the  knowledge  of  which  he  spread  among  the  Venetians.  The  above  statement,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  exact  period  at  which  oil-painting  was  first  introduced,  is  one  attended 
with  much  doubt.  PaintinK  with  colors  mixed  in  oil  is  mentioned  by  Italian  writers 
before  the  period  of  Van  Eyck;  painting  in  tempera,  or  size,  was  continued  in  Italy,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Florentine  and  Roman  schools,  to  the  time  of  Raphael;  and  the  transi- 
tion from  the  one  method  to  the  other  has  been  so  gradual,  that  many  judges  of  art  have 
expressed  inability  to  determine  whether  the  pictures  of  Pemgino,  Francia,  and  Raphael 
are  in  oil  or  tempera,  or  in  both.  The  practice  of  painting  on  canvas,  in  place  of  wooden 
boards  or  panels,  was  Introduced  and  carried  on  far  a  considerable  time  m  Venice  before 
it  was  adopted  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  canvas  is  the  material  best  suited  for  pictures 
in  oil-colors  when  they  are  not  of  snutll  dimensions;  so,  on  the  whole,  the  conclusion 
seems  to  be,  that  though  oil-painting  was  not  unknown  in  Florence  and  the  south  of 
Italy,  painting  in  tempera  was  longer  practiced  there  than  In  Venice.  At  the  time  when 
>he  painters  above  referred  to  flourished,  there  were  many  able  artists  in  Germany,  whose 
works  are  deservedly  very  highly  prized.  Among  these,  Jan  Van  £yck  (q.v.),  (about 
1S90-1441X  deserves  spec^  notice.  To  him  is  generally  given  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  painter  who  used  oil  in  ^lace  of  size  In  hie  colors.  His  worits  are  remattoble  for 
brilliant  and  transparent  colonng  and  high  finish.  He  had  numerous  scholus;  among 
these,  Justus  of  Olient  (flor.  1451),  Hugo  Yander  Goes  (died  1480)— supposed  to  be  the 
painter  of  the  celebrated  wings  of  an  altar-piece,  now  at  Holyrood  palace,  containing 

Sortraits  of  James  III.  and  his  queen— Roger  of  Bruges  (1865-141^,  Hans  Hemling  or 
[emling  (died  1489),  the  best  scholar  of  the  Van  Eyck  school ;  Quintin  Hatsys  (1460- 
1689).  Jan  Van  Mabuse  (1470-1583),  Albert  DQrer  (q.v.),  (1471-16^,  Lucas  Van  Uyden 
(q.v.),  (1494-1588).  The  career  of  the  two  last-named  extended  to  the  best  period  ot  art, 
and  for  many  high  qualities  tlieir  works  stnmgly  compete  with  those  of  the  aUest  of  the 
Italians;  while  portraits  by  Hans  Holbein  (q-^.  (1497-1654),  and  Antonio  More  (iSli' 
88)  rank  wiUi  those  of  anv  school  or  period.  The  leading  qualities  in  German  art  am 
invention,  Individuality  of  character,  clearness  of  coloring,  and  hi^  finish;  but  they  are 
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inferior  to  the  Italians  in  embodying  beauty;  their  representation  of  the  nude  is  angular 
in  form  and  detlcient  in  the  elegance  and  grace  attained  by  the  paintere  of  Italy;  and  in 
their  dr^>eriea  they  do  not  attain  the  simplicity  and  grandeur  so  rwnarkabw  in  the 
works  of  their  southern  competitors. 

Anything  like  an  account  of  the  arUsts  by  whom  painting  was  carried  to  its  bigg- 
est pitch,  of  sufficient  comprehensiveness  to  exhibit  their  pecmiar  aesthetic  qualities,  can- 
not be  attempted  in  so  short  a  notice  as  this;  but  that  deficiency  is  in  some  degree  sup- 
plied by,  and  reference  is  made  to,  the  biographical  notices  of  distinguished  painters 
given  in  this  work  under  their  names.  Keeping  this  reference  in  view,  therefore,  the 
next  step  is  to  note  the  relative  positions  generally  assigned  to  the  most  distinguished 

Eainters  of  that  period,  with  reference  to  tue  estimation  in  which  their  works  are  now 
eld.  Lranardo  da  Vioci  (q.v.),  (1453-1619),  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti  (1474-1668), 
and  Raphael  or  Saffaello  Sanzio  of  Urbino  (1483-1520),  are  universally  acknowledged  as 
the  three  greatest  among  the  Italian  artists;  but  two  other  names  may  be  added  as 
worthy  to  be  put  in  an  equally  high  place— those  of  Titian  (q.v.),  (1477-1576),  and 
Antonio  Allegrl.  sumamed  Corregglo  (q.v.),  (1494-1534).  These  five  painters  exhibit  in 
their  works,  some  of  them  the  whole,  others  the  greater  portion  of  the  various  elements 
— wliich  in  the  earlier  periods  of  art  had  existed  apart,  and  comptMed  distinct  styles- 
united,  and  more  highly  developed;  while  each  of  them  has  taken  up  one  of  these  ele- 
ments, and  carried  it  not  only  further  Uian  his  predecessors  had  done,  but  further  than 
it  was  by  his  contemporaries,  or  by  any  subsequent  artist  Thus  we  see  in  Leonardo's 
celebrated  pictureof  the  "  Last  Supper,"  that  tliough  he  has  adopted  the  traditional  style 
of  compotition  handed  down  from  Giotto's  time,  and  carried  out  the  religious  feeling 
and  dignified  expression  aimed  at  by  the  older  masters,  the  whole  is  deepened  and  ele- 
vated by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  worked  out — namely,  by  a  mind  and  hand  possessing 
mastery  over  all  the  elements  that  are  combined  in  the  production  of  the  highest  worlu 
of  art  Michael  Angelo  was  a  proficient  in  all  the  qualities  that  constitute  a  painter,  but 
he  carried  several  of  them— viz.,  grandeur  of  design,  anatomical  knowledge,  and  power 
of  drawing— far  beyond  all  other  artiste  of  his  own  or  of  later  times.  Titian  and  Correg- 
^o,  again,  with  great  power  over  every  art-element  have  each  carried  one  quality  further 
than  ail  other  artists — the  former,  color;  the  latter,  light  and  shade.  Baphael  is  gener- 
ally allowed  the  first  place  among  painters,  for,  though  each  of  the  four  artists  just 
referred  to  carried  one,  or  perhaps  two,  of  the  qualities  of  painting  further  than  he  did, 
he  excelled  them  in  every  other  element  but  the  one  for  which  each  was  particularly  dis- 
tinguiihed,  and  in  several  of  the  hi^uet  qualities  of  art  he  attained  to  greater  exoulence 
than  any  other  artist ;  the  expresdon  of  dignity  of  movement  by  broad  masaes  and  grand 
lines  aimed  at  in  the  works  of  Maseccio,  is  successfully  realized  in  the  cartocms  at 
Hampton  court;  and  the  pictures  in  which  Perugino  and  Francia  so  eamestiy  and  suc- 
cessfully embodied  female  beauty,  maternal  affection,  and  infantine  purity,  are  as  much 
inferior  to  pictures  of  similar  subjects  by  Baphael  as  they  are  above  those  executed  dur- 
ing the  dedtdence  of  Italian  art.  Besides  tlie  five  leading  masters  lust  referred  to,  there 
were  many  other  Italian  artists  of  great  talent,  who  may  be  ranged  in  three  classes:  1, 
the  contemporaries  of  those  artists;  2,  those  iufiuenced  by  their  style;  8,  their  scholars. 
Among  thdr  contemporaries,  Uie  works  of  Fra  Bartolommeo  (1469-181?)  and  Andrea 
Yanuochi.  called -Andrea  del  Barto  (1488-1580),  both  Florentinee,  deservedly  rank  very 
high.  Oiorslo  Barbarelli,  called  Oiorgione  (1478-1511),  was,  under  Bellini,  a  fellow- 
pupil  of,  and  is  generally  styled  the  rival  of  Titian;  and  his  works,  which  are  of  great 
excellence,  prove  that  he  was  worthy  of  that  name.  In  class  3,  Correggio  himself  may 
rank  as  being  infiueoc^  by  Ijeonardo's  style,  but  the  great  prominence  of  his  other 
Qualities  makes  his  style  original  and  indepeodeat  On  Bernardino  Luini  (about  1460, 
Inring  in  1S80),  Ijeonardo's  influence  is  direct;  and  as  he  was  an  able  painter,  his  pictures 
are  very  valuable  for  embodying  many  of  tiiose  qualities  in  art  which  Leonardo  had  so 
iDttch  improved.  Sebastiano  del  Hombo,  a  Venetian  (148S-1547),  studied  under  Gio- 
TBoni  Bellini  and  Oiorgione;  and  after  settling  In  Rome,  became  intimate  with  Michael 
Angelo,  who  employed  him  to  paint  some  of  liis  designs,  with  a  view  of  benefiting  by 
his  admirable  coloring.  His  pictures  are  greatiy  esteemed,  as  uniting  rich  color  to 
grandeur  of  design.  CHass  8.  All  the  five  leading  artists  above  referred  to  had  ptipils  oi 
scholars,  particularly  such  of  them  as,  like  Raphael,  were  much  engaged  in  extensive 
works  in  fresco,  in  the  execution  of  which  assistants  are  generally  employed.  A  com- 
I^ete  list  of  these,  however,  would  occupy  too  much  apaoe  here.  Among  the  scholars 
<a  Michael  AngeloL  Daniele  da  Vcdterra  (1609-66)  was  the  best;  and  among  Raphael'a 
scholars,  ttie  first  place  Is  generally  accorded  to  uiulio  Romano  (q.v.)  or  Pippi  (1493- 
1546).  After  the  first  quarter  of  the  16th  c,  painting  in  Italy,- except  in  the  Venetian 
school,  showed  symptoms  of  rapid  decline  ;  that  school,  however,  continued  its  vitality 
longer  than  any  other  In  Italv,  having  fiourished  with  all  the  life  of  origiaalitv  during 
the  whole  16th  century.  This  is  attested  by  the  productions  of  many  able  Venetian 
painters ;  but  among  those,  the  works  of  Jacopo  Robusti,  or  Tintoretto  (q.v.),  (1618-94), 
and  Paolo  Cagliari  (q.v.),  or  Veronese  (1528-88),  are  by  far  the  most  Important  The 
pictures  of  the  former  exiilbit  great  vigor  in  composition,  and  much  richness  of  tolor^ 
the  former  quality  evincing  the  Infiueiiceof  Michael  Angelo ;  the  latter,  that  of  Titian. 
VooDese  ranks  before  even  Tintoretto  ;  his  compositions  are  animated  and  full,  and  asm 
«^otIst  he  Is  a  povrarf ul  rival  to  Titian,  not  aiming  at  the  rich  glow  of  that  maater'a 
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tints,  but  ezcelliog  every  artist  in  producing  the  brilliancy  and  sparkling  effect  of  mid- 
daylight  on  figures  gorgeously  attired,  and  seen  against  backgrounds  ennched  with  land- 
■cape  and  arc&ltectura.  The  other  great  schools  of  Italy,  however,  as  alzeady  said,  had 
less  vitality  than  the  Venetian,  and  showed  symptoms  of  decay  at  the  end  of  the  first 
Quarter  of  the  16th  century.  Raphael  left  numerous  scholars  and  assistants;  many  of 
toese,  after  his  death  in  15!^,  quitted  Home.  The  pillage  of  that  city  by  the  French 
under  Bourbon  in  1527  had  also  the  effect  of  dispersing  them,  and  this  naturally  led  to  the 
style  of  Raphael,  so  far  as  they  could  acquire  it.  being  transplanted  into  other  parts  of 
Italy;  but  Raphael's  style  was  founded  on  his  own  peculiar  feeling  for  the  l>eautiful,  and 
on  his  own  peculiar  grace ;  and  all  that  his  scholars  had  acquired  or  could  convey  was  a 
mere  imitation  of  bis  external  forms,  without  the  spirit  ana  pure  feeling  of  which  these 
forms  are  the  expression.  The  imitation  of  Michael  Angclo  became  the  great  object 
with  the  Florentmes;  bnt  his  scholars  and  Imitators  being  unable  to  comprehend  bis 
powerful  spirit,  and  not  possessing  his  technical  powers  and  theoretical  knowledge,  their 
pictures  are  merely  exaf^rated  compositions  of  academic  figures.  Nor  were  Correggio's 
scholars  more  successfuliD  following  his  walk,  for  they  exaggerated  the  peculiarities  of 
his  style,  which  in  their  haods  became  affected  and  insipid.  Leonardo's  scholars 
repeated  bis  distinguishing  qualities,  modified  by  Uieir  own  individual  peculiarities,  and 
avdded  that  academic  ostentation  dlsplayfid  by  the  followerB  of  the  masters  just  munedt 
Their  reputation  therefore  stands  higher. 

The  German  painters  who  succeeded  DDrer,  Van  Leyden,  and  the  other  celebrated 
artists  of  their  period,  before  referred  to,  endeavored  to  improve  their  national  style  by 
the  study  of  Italinn  art,  at  first  attempting  to  combine  the  two  styles,  and  afterwards, 
to  the  close  of  the  16th  c. ,  devoting  themselves  exclusively  to  the  study  or  imitation  of  the 
Italian  painters.  The  works  of  these  artists,  the  worst  productions  of  anv  school,  form 
a  connecting  link  between  those  of  the  famous  old  Qerman  masters  and  the  vigorous, 
varied,  and  attractive  works  of  the  painters  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  17th  century. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  16th,  and  dnrine  the  first  half  of  the  17th  c.,  a  revival  of  art 
in  Italy  was  attempted.  This  was  sought  for  in  two  ways  by  two  classes  of  artists;  the 
larger  body  were  known  by  the  name  or  eclectics,  from  their  having  endeavored  to  select 
and  unite  tlie  best  qualities  of  each  of  the  great  masters,  combined  with  the  study  of  nature; 
the  other  class  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  naturalisti,  and  they  aimed  at  forming 
an  independent  style,  distinct  from  that  of  the  earlier  masters,  based  oc  liie  indiscrim- 
inate imitation  of  common  life,  treated  In  a  bold  and  lively  manner.  In  their  develop- 
meut,  both  classes  exercised  an  influence  on  otch  other,  particularly  the  naturalisti  on 
the  eclectics.  Eclectic  schools  arose  in  various  ports  of  Italy,  but  the  most  celebrated 
was  that  at  Bologna,  foimded  by  Lodovico  Carrwcci  <lS{i5-16l9  and)  his  nephews,  Agos- 
tino  Carracci  (1668-1603)  and  Annibale  Carracci  (1560-1609),  the  most  eminent  ol  the 
three.  See  Boloonbsb  Schooi^  Many  painters  of  mark  were  reared  In  this  school ; 
among  those,  Domenico  Zampteri,  called  Domeuicbino  (q.v.),  (1581-1641)  and  Ouido 
Reni(q.v.)  (1575-1643)  were  by  far  the  most  eminent.  The  art  of  the  eclectics  has  been 
greatly  overrated.  Till  recently  the  leaders  of  that  school  were  alwavs  placed  on  an 
equality  with  the  best  masters  of  the  early  part  of  the  16th  c.  and  far  above  any  of  the 
painters  of  the  IStb  century.  These  notions  have  recently  undergone  a  complete  change ; 
ft  Is  now  acknowledged  that  the  attempt  of  the  eclectics  to  combine  the  excellences  of 
viuious  great  masters  involves  misapprehension  with  regard  to  the  conception  and  prac- 
tice of  art,  for  the  greatness  of  the  earlier  masters  was  brought  out  in  their  individual 
and  peculiar  qualities,  the  uniting  of  which  implies  a  contradiction.  Michael  Angelo 
Amerighi  da  Caravagglo  (q.v.),  (1569-1609)  was  the  founder  of  the  naturalisti  school; 
he  resided  principally  at  Rome,  hut  at  a  later  period  went  to  Maples,  Malta,  and  Sicily. 
The  natumlisti  were  in  their  gFeatest  strenglJi  at  Naples,  where  they  persoverlngly 
opposed  the  followers  of  the  Carracci,  their  leader  being  Jose  Bfbera(q.v.),  a  Span, 
iara,  hence  called  Spagnoletto  (1598-1656).  With  much  of  the  force  of  Caravag^o,  ha 
united  more  delicacy  and  greater  vivacity  of  color.  The  historical  or  scriptural  subjects 
of  Salvator  Rosa  (q.v.),  (1615-7S)  are  in  the  style  of  the  school  of  the  naturalisti;  but 
on  account  of  his  genre  pieces  and  landscapes,  Salvator  is  entitled  to  occupy  the  place 
of  the  originator  of  a  style  noted  for  certain  qualities  of  poetic  feeling.  The  influence 
of  the  school  of  the  naturalisti  had  more  important  results  than  that  of  the  eclectics,  for 
it  affected  to  some  extent  the  leading  masters  of  the  Spanish  school.  At  Rome,  con- 
temporaneously with  Domenichino,  Ouido,  and  other  leading  masters  of  the  schools  of 
the  eclectics  and  naturalisti,  the  tbree  following  artists  elevated  landscape-painting  to  a 
high  position — Nicholas  Poussin  (q.v.),  a  Frenchman  (1594-1665) :  Claude  Gel£e,  also  a 
native  of  France  (1600-^),  called  Claude  Lorraine  (q.v.);  and  Oaspre  Duchet,  named 
Gaspar  Poussin  (q.v.),  bom  in  Rome,  but  the  son  of  a  Frenchman  (1613-76).  Among 
the  great  masters  who  occasionally  practiced  landscape-painting  as  a  distinct  branch  oi 
art,  the  earliest  were  Titian  and  Qiorgione;  the  Carracci  (particularly  Annibale)  carried 
out  their  style  with  considerable  success;  the  landscapes  itf  Domenichino  are  esteemed, 
and  other  schdlais  ot  the  Carracci  turned  their  attention  in  that  direction.  The  reputa- 
tion of  N.  Poussin  is  principally  based  on  his  figure-pictures,  the  subjects  of  which  were 
mythological  and  scriptural.  Into  these  pictures,  he  endeavored,  with  considerable 
sacoess,  to  infuse  the  classical  style;  but  his  compoaitlona  were  generally  arranged  with 
a  large  space  of  iandsctq>e  backgnnmd,  which  was  In  many  cases  not  the  least  importsnt 
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pordoD  of  the  picture;  and  these,  and  the  pictures  he  painted  falliag  strictly  under  the 
class  of  landscapes,  are  distinguished  for  largeness  of  style  and  poetic  feeling.  Claude 
and  Gaapar  directed  all  their  efforts  to  landscape,  and  attained  to  high  eminence  in  that 
department  of  art. 

The  earlier  specimens  of  painting  in  Spain  resemble  in  style  the  works  of  the  old 
German  painters,  who  seemed  to  have  disposed  of  mauv  of  the  picttires  in  that  country, 
while  Spanish  art  of  the  16th  c.  was  modeled  on  that  of  Italy,  litian  and  Raphael  being 
the  masters  studied;  but  when  works  of  the  Spanish  school  are  spoken  of,  those  executed 
in  the  17tb  c.  are  ulways  understood  to  be  referred  to,  as  it  was  then  that  Spanish  art 
became  entirety  national  in  feeling  and  style,  and  that  is  the  period  in  wbiui  the  best 
works  of  the  school  were  produced.  The  two  most  dlstinguislied  Spanish  painters  are 
Don  Diego  Velasquez  (q.v.),  (1699-1660),  and  BartholomS  £steban  Murillo  (q.T.),  (1618- 
82).  The  portraits  of  the  former  are  characterized  by  truthful  and  dignined  expres- 
sion, great  breadth  and  vigorous  handling,  and  rank  with  the  best  works  of  that  class  of 
any  soiool;  while  the  Scripture  subjects  the  latter,  which  are  noted  for  tender  expres- 
sion, rich  color,  and  pow^ful  light  and  diade,  may  be  classed  with  similar  works  by 
Rubens  and  Van  Dyck.  Spaguoletto,  a  Spanish  painter,  has  already  been  referred  to  as 
a  leading  artist  of  the  school  of  the  naturalisti  at  Kaples.  Alonzo  Cano  (1601-67), 
Francisco  Zurbaran  (1598-1663),  and  Claudto  Coello  (b.  between  lOSO  and  1640,  d.  1699^, 
have  a  high  reputation.  No  name  of  a  Spanish  painter  ot  eminence  occurs  after  the 
close  of  the  17tli  century. 

Very  sow  after  the  period  when  the  eclectic  and  naturalistic  scliooU  arose  in  Italy, 
a  revival  of  art  also  occurred  In  the  Netherlands.  This  was  very  different  in  Itseffecta 
from  the  revival  in  Italy,  the  only  results  from  which  were  academical  imitation  of  the 
older  masters,  and  coarse  uatumlism,  either  separately  or  combined  in  varied  propor- 
tkpns;  while  the  works  of  the  artists  of  the  Netherlands  executed  about  the  same  period, 
though  they  do  not  exhibit  the  high  qualities  found  in  the  compositions  of  the  Italian 
masters  of  the  best  period,  possess  many  new  and  attractive  features — freedom,  origi- 
nality of  treatment,  attention  to  the  peculiar  character  of  individual  life,  and  tlio  daily 
'  intercourse  of  men  with  each  other  in  all  its  variety,  and  the  study  of  nature,  brought 
out  with  truth  and  delicacy  of  execution.   Two  important  schools  oi  art  were  establisued 

this  movement— the  Flemish  and  the  Dutch,  'i  he  Flemish  school  flourished  in  Bra- 
bant, where  the  Roman  Catholic  faith— then  making  strenuous  efforts  to  oppose  the 
reformed  religion— still  retained  and  actively  employed  art  in  its  service.  The  Dutch 
school  flourished  in  Protestant  and  republican  ilollaud,  where  the  artist,  having  to  trust 
to  private  encouragement,  jiainted,  for  the  most  part,  familiar  subjects  from  everyday 
life;  and  in  place  of  altar-pieces  for  churches,  and  large  historical  and  allegorical  pic- 
tures for  palaces,  produced  the  subjects  then  in  demand — ^portraits,  genre  pictures,  or 
works  in  which  life  and  manners  are  depicted  in  various  phases— landscapes  with  and 
without  figures,  sea-pieces,  battle-pieces,  compositions  representing  huotuig,  animals, 
came,  etc.  The  catalogue  of  the  names  of  the  able  artists  of  these  two  schools  is  long; 
m  the  Flemish  sdiool,  those  who  stand  highest  are  Peter  Paul  Rubens  (q.v,),  (1S77- 
164(n.  Anthony  Van  Dyck  (q.v.),  (1599-1641),  David  Teniers  (q.v.)  the  younger  (1610- 
90),  F.  Bnyders  (1579-1657).  The  following  are  the  most  eminent  In  the  long  list  of 
anists  of  the  Dutch  school:  Rembrandt  (q.v.),  (1608-^9),  Vanderbelst  (161S~70),  Albert 
Cuyp(q.v.).  (1605-91).  Terburgh  (1608-81).  A.  V.  Ostade  (1610-85),  J.  Ruysdael  (q.v), 

g680  or  1686-81).  Hobbima  (1629-70).  P.  Potter  (1625-54).  K.  du  Jarden  {1686-78),  Jan 
teen  (q.v.).  (1686-89),  O.  Metzu  (1615-58).  F.  Mieris  (1685-81).  W.  Van  de  Velde  (1688- 
1707).  A.  Van  der  Neer  (1618-84).  P.  Wouvermans  (q.v.),  (1620-68J.  - 

Painting  has  been  practiced  for  a  very  long  period  in  France;  but  there,  as  in  Spain 
and  in  Britain,  the  marked  preference  shown  in  early  times  by  the  sovereigns  of  the 
country  for  the  works  of  foreign  artists,  their  undervaluing  native  talent,  and  their 
directing  it  into  a  channel  supplied  from  a  foreign  source,  had  the  effect  of  neutralizing 
it  as  the  exponent  of  national  feeling.  Francis  I.  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  a  patron 
of  art;  be  had  a  desire  to  possess  flue  works,  and  he  liberally  rewarded  able  artists,  but 
his  patronage  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  foreigners.  Louis  XIV.  did  what  be  could 
to  place  French  art  above  that  of  every  other  nauon ;  but  he  had  no  knowledge  of  it 
himself;  he  did  not  comprehend  its  nature  and  true  intention,  and  Imagined  that  pic- 
tures if  painted  by  Frencnmen  must  necessarily  be  national.  Nevertheless,  his  influence 
was,  on  the  whole,  highly  beneficial  to  French  national  art.  He  always  ^owcd  him- 
self desirous  to  employ  native  rather  than  foreign  talent,  and  he  encouraged  and  enlarged 
the  academy  of  fine  arts,  which  had  been  founded  at  the  commencement  of  his  reigno, 
under  the  direction  of  Lebnin.  Althongh  in  many  respects  the  principles  and  the 
regulations  of  the  academy  tended  rather  to  the  penetuatlon  of  debased  Italian,  tiian  to 
the  development  of  genuine  FVench  art;  yet  the  bringing  together  of  a  body  of  influen- 
tial French  artists,  was  the  measure  most  likely  to  foster  the  feeling  of  nationality  and 
to  lead  to  the  foundation  of  a  national  school  of  art.  In  the  16th  c,  FVnin^ois  Clouet 
was  distinguished  as  a  portrait  painter;  and  Jean  Cousin  as  a  painter,  sculptor,  and 
architect.  In  the  17th  c,  among  many  names,  those  chiefly  deserving  notice  are  Bimon 
Vouet,  the  brothers  Le  Nain,  N.  Poussin.  Claude  Lorraine,  Mignard,  8.  Bourdon,  Lc 
Sueur,  J.  Oourtois  (called  Borgognone),  and  Coypel.  Among  these,  the  works  of  the 
brothers  Le  Main  alone  possess  national  feeling  and  cbaracto',  and  they  are  held  in  veiy 
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condderable  estimation;  those  of  the  others  were  executed  under  the  influence  of  foreign 
art;  and  excepting  Claude's  splendid  landscapes,  Pouasln's  learned  compositions,  and 
some  of  Boivi^noDe's  battle-pieces,  hold  a  low  position.  The  works  of  Anthony  Wat- 
teau  (1684-1731)  are  truly  national,  ezceUent  in  execution,  and  very  highly  valued. 
This  artist  may  be  classed  as  at  the  head  of  the  school  of  the  18th  c— the  period  in 
-which  art  in  France  became  really  national.  Not  only  did  most  of  the  paiDters  of  Ids 
Bcbool—wliich  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  century,  when  classic  art  ruled  for  a  time — form 
their  style  upon  the  works  of  Watteau,  but  his  influence  also  affected  the  British  school, 
which  arose  soon  after  that  of  France  was  developed.  Lancret  (1690-1743)  was  the 
most  successful  imitator  of  Watteau;  Pater  (1686-rra6)  followed  in  the  same  course; 
Chardin  (1699-1779).  though  influenced  by  him,  had  an  oiieinal  style  of  his  own,  and 
his  works  now  stand  high.  The  pictures  of  Boucher  (1704-70)  exhibit  the  defects  of 
the  French  school  of  the  18th  c,  unredeemed  by  the  delicacy  and  grace,  and  high  tech- 
nical execution  and  truth  of  Watteau,  Chardin,  and  Greuze  ^1736-1805),  tlie  last  ol 
whom  sustained  the  character  of  French  national  art,  aod  carried  it  into  the  19th  c, 
when  it  was  re-establisbed,  after  the  classic  school  of  David,  founded  at  the  revolution, 
and  patronized  under  the  empire  of  the  first  Napoleon,  had  in  its  turn  been  laid  aside. 
David  (q.v.),  (174&-1826),  the  leader  of  this  school,  carried  liis  admiration  of  classic  art 
to  the  length  of  sulutitutiiig  the  study  of  statues,  the  works  by  which  the  art  of  the 
ancients  is  chiefly  known,  for  tliat  of  natnre.  He  had  numerous  able  pupils,  several  of 
whom,  tired  with  this  constant  repetition  of  conventional  form,  recurred  to  nature, 
extended  their  range  of  subjects,  and  infused  new  vigor  into  the  Frem^  school. 
Among  many  distinguished  artiste  that  have  mainUined  tiie  fame  of  the  French  school 
.during  the  present  century  the  following  names  may  by  mentioned :  Gericault,  Prud'hon, 
Leopold  Robert,  Delarodie  (q.v.),  Horace  Vemet  (q.v.),  Ary  Schefler  (q.v.),  Eugene 
Oelataoix  (q.v.),  and  Ingres  (q.v).  A  numl)er  of  artists,  chiefly  pupUfiof  the  above,  now 
sustain  the  hi^  position  of  French  art  in  every  department;  while  in  that  of  tondscape 
illustrative  of  French  scenery,  a  branch  of  art  never  much  studied  in  past  times,  great* 
progress  has  been  made,  and  the  rise  of  this  flourishing  branch  of  French  art  is  acknowl- 
edged by  the  French  themselves  to  he  due  to  the  works  of  the  English  painter  Constable, 
exhibited  in  Paris  in  1834. 

The  English  school  was  the  latest  national  school  that  arose  in  Europe,  for  although 
the  modem  schools  of  Germany  and  Belgium  are  of  t'Ml  later  date,  havmg  arisen  in  the 
present  ceotuir.  stiU  they  can  scarcely  be  classed  as  new  schools,  but  rather  as  revivals 
of  former  nattonai  sdbools.  In  England,  as  in  France,  foreign  artists  chiefly  were  in 
early  times  employed  by  the  court  and  the  nobles.  Henry  Yin.  competed  wiin  Francis 
I.  for  the  services  of  the  greatest  of  the  Italian  artists,  and  permanently  secured  those 
of  Hans  Holbein,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  those  of  Germany.  Charles  I.  liber- 
ally  patronized  Rubens  andVaa  Dyck;  and  if  he  had  reigned  longer.wouldinallproln- 
billty,  like  Louis  XIV.,  have  founded  a  national  school.  But  referring  to  the  separate 
notices  in  this  work  of  the  foreign  artists  under  their  names  respectively  who  were 
employed  in  this  country,  and  to  the  article  Miniature  Paiktino  for  noUce  of  several 
eminent  native  artists  in  that  branch  of  art,  it  Ls  only  necessary  here  to  toudi  on  tlie 
subject  of  painting  in  this  country  from  the  time  it  acquired  a  truly  national  character. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c,  art  in  Britain  was  at  the  lowest  ebb;  the  career  of  sir 
Godfrejr  Enelter  (q-v.)  (1648-1736  or  1736),  the  last  of  the  foreigners,  was  drawing  to  a 
dose;  sir  James  Tnomliill  (1676-1784),  an  Englishman,  followed  out  the  decorative  kind 
of  art  on  which  Verrio,  La  Guerre,  and  others  were  so  much  employed;  but  after  his 
death,  that  debased  style  Anally  went  down.  The  time  had  now  arrived  for  native  art- 
ists, if  there  were  any  entitled  to  the  name,  to  assert  their  independence;  and  accord- 
IorI^,  in  1784-85,  as  many  as  from  thirty  to  forty  artists  combined  togetlier  In  London, 
and  instituted  an  academy  for  studying  tbe  human  flgure.  About  the  same  time,a  ^mi- 
lar  movement  was  going  on  in  Edinburgh;  the  contract  or  indenture  for  establishing  a 
school  of  art,  dated  Oct.  18,  1739,  and  signed  by  17  artists,  besides  amateurs,  is  In  llie 
possession  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy.  The  effort  above  referred  to,  of  artists  com- 
bining to  found  a  life  academv,  waa  mainly  due  to  William  Hogarth  (1697-1764),  who, 
on  this  account,  and  from  bis  first  having  developed,  iu  a  very  liigh  degree  of  excellence 
in  his  woT^  the  leading  cliaracterisUcs  of  the  English  school,  is  justly  entitled  to  be 
considered  Its  founder.  This  combination  led  to  these  important  results— it  showed  the 
artists  their  strength,  and  enabled  them,  after  a  probation  of  84  years,  to  found  the 
royal  academy,  on  iastitutioo  managed  by  artists,  and  intended  to  support  and  encourue 
a  national  school  of  art.  The  means  by  which  the  royal  academy  proposed  to  attun  its 
purpose  were  the  following;  1,  by  founding  a  school  where  artists  may  leara  their  pro- 
fession; and  3,  by  instituting  an  exhibition  where,  independently  of  private  patronage 
and  support,  artists  may  bring  their  works  directly  before  the  public.  Hogarth  died 
four  years  before  tbe  royal  academy  was  organized;  but  he  powerfully  contributed  to 
its  establishment  by  his  exertions  in  bringing  the  artists  together  in  1784,  by  supporting 
the  modern  exhibitions  at  Spring  Gardens,  andby  ridiculing  hy  his  pencil  and  pen  the 
passion  of  the  cognoscenti  of  the  day  for  crying  up  as  superior  to  the  modem  the  doubt- 
ful specimens  of  old  art  which  were  largely  imported  and  disposed  of  at  great  prices  in 
numerous  salerooms  established  for  the  purpose  in  London.  As  r^ards  technical  exe- 
cution, and  Indeed  in  style  generally,  the  Slnj^ish  artists  were  at  first  Indebted  to  the 
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French  acbool,wliich,  In  the  commencement  of  the  18th  c,  was  in  great  vigor.  Hogarth 
hiroseift  in  these  rWpects,  looked  cloeely  at  the  vorks  of  Watteau,  engravings  from 
which  were  wdl  known  In  Cheat  Britain  fn  his  time ;  Indeed,  Watteau's  plcturea  were  so 
matly  admired  there  that  he  went  over  and  epeat  the  year  1730  painung  in  London. 
But  Hogarth,  though  alive  to  the  quallUea  m  art  produced  by  others,  ranks  among 
paiDters  as  one  of  the  most  original,  for  he  greatly  extended  the  dramatic  element  in 
painting,  and  imparted  an  originality  and  vigor  to  it  never  before  attained;  and  bis 
example  has  led  to  that  element  beins  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the  English  school, 
as  is  exempliQed  in  the  works  of  Wilkie  (q.v.),  Leslie  (q.v.}>  Stuart  Newton,  Boniugton, 
and  others;  and  those  of  many  distinguished  artists  of  the  present  day.  In  the  depart- 
ment ofportnut-painting,  many  of  the  works  of  the  British  school  rank  with  those  of 
Titian,  van  Dyck,  and  Velasquez,  such,  for  instance,  as  Reynolds's  portraits  of  Nelly 
03rien  and  lady  Hamilton,  Qaiosborough's  Mrs.  Qraham  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  and 
some  of  Baebum's  heads,  etc.  While. in  that  of  landscape,  the  position  of  the  English 
school  is  acknowledged  to  be  very  high,  its  influence  now  strongly  affecting  the  French 
school — this  is  proved  by  the  worlis  of  R  Wilson,  Gainsborough  (q.v.),  and  Turner 
(q.v.),  tlie  last  oi  whom,  for  wide  ranee  of  subject,  and  rendering  of  atmospheric  effect, 
stands  alone;  Constable,  whose  powerful  grasp  of  nature  has  excited  the  emulation  of 
the  French  artists;  Caicott  (q.T.),  Collins  (q.T.),  Nasmyth,  J.  Thomson,  Muller,  and 
others;  and  their  successors,  the  artists  of  the  day,  who  ably  represent  the  English 
school.  Animal-painting  has  also  been  elevated  to  a  high  position.  And  an  important 
department,  thatof  paiotinginwater-colors,  originated  In  England,  and  has  there  attained 
far  higher  excellence  than  In  any  other  country.   See  Water-Color  Paintinq. 

Panting  is  cultivated  with  success  and  receives  much  encouragement  in  America, 
but  there  Ute  features  that  mark  a  national  school  have  not  yet  had  time  for  develop- 
ment. From  the  dose  connection  between  Britain  and  America,  the  art  of  the  latter 
country  was  naturally  influenced  by  and  became  ossimUated  to  that  of  the  former. 
America  may,  however,  justly  take  credit  for  hairing  oontribated  In  no  small  degree  to 
strengthen  the  British  school  of  art,  as  several  very  able  members  of  the  Royal  A^emy 
were  Americans.  Benjamin  West  {1738-1820}  was  one  of  the  original  members,  and 
elected  president  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1806.  J.  S.  Copley  (1737-1815)  elected  k.a. 
in  1799;  his  "3>eath  of  Chatham,"  and  "  Defense  of  St.  Heliers,  Jersey,  against  the 
fVench,  and  Death  of  Major  Rerson  at  the  moment  of  Victory,"  are  excellent  works, 
and  as  such  were  conserved  in  the  National  Gallery,  London.  C.  R.  Leslie  (1794-1869) 
wu  bom  in  London  of  American  parents ;  but  In  1799  vent  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
was  educated.  Returning  to  London  in  1811,  he  entered  theschoolsof  the  Royal  Acad^ 
emr;  was  elected  academician  in  1836,  and  professor  of  painting  In  1848.  G.  S.  Newton 
(1794-1835)— -ho  was  admitted  a  student  of  the  Boval  Academy  in  1831,  and  elected 
academician  inl8S3.  Washington  Allston  (1780-1843)  was  elected  an  associate  in  1818; 
but  afterwards  returned  to  America,  where  he  died.  With  the  exception  of  the  last 
named,  the  feeling  evinced  in  the  works  of  all  these  artists,  influenced  br  study  and 
continued  re^ience,  was  essentially  English;  indeed  few  have  equaled  Leslie  and  New- 
ton in  their  power  of  embodying  the  vsrious  incidents  made  national  by  English  poets; 
and  in  none  of  their  work&  can  anything  be  set  down  as  contributing  in  any  degree  to 
the  foundation  of  a  national  American  school.  There  is  every  reason  to  think,  however, 
that  such  a  school  is  being  gradually  evolved,  and  will  soon  be  developed.  Already 
something  like  originality  of  a  national  kind  is  exhibited  in  landscape  p^ting,  in 
which  some  American  artists  are  endeavoring  to  embody  scenes  embracing  a  vast  extent 
of  country,  or  of  extraordinary  magnitude— such  as  those  met  with  in  the  Andes,  at 
Niagara,  or  exhibited  by  floating  icebergs;  and  American  literature,  having  now  assumed 
imposing  proportions,  and  great  historical  events  having  recently  taken  place,  illustra- 
tions of  American  poetry  and  pictures  of  stirring  national  events  will  be  called  forth ; 
and  able  American  artists  will  doubtless  be  found  to  embody  tliem  and  create  a  school 
truly  national. 

A  general  survey  of  painting  at  the  present  time  exhibits  the  following  as[>ect  and 
arrangement:  1.  A  school  in  Germany,  which  arose  ^during  the  present  centui^,  osten- 
sibly a  revival  of  the  old  national,  but  truly  modeled  on  the  early  Italian  school,  the 
religious  element  being  prominent.  Its  priudpal  works  are  mural,  of  la^  dimension, 
ancfmoatly  executed  in  fresco,  or  on  a  kind  of  fresco  lately  invented,  culed  silica  or 
wateM^ass  paiuUng,  from  a  vehide  of  that  kind  being  used.   Invention,  composition, 

Cupmg,  and  powerful  and  correct  drawing,  characterize-  the  modem  (German  works; 
being  of  necessity  executed  from  cartoons,  they  are  deficient  in  tliat  amount  of 
individual  expression,  and  natural  color  and  effect,  that  can  only  be  attained  by  a  direct 
and  continued  reference  to  the  object  represented.  2.  A  Belgian  school,  which  arose  in 
the  present  century,  and  is  also  n  revival  of  the  earlier  national  schools.  Some  of  the 
Belgian  artists  lean  to  the  manner  of  the  very  early  Flemi^  school,  others  to  that  of 
which  Rubens  was  the  head.  The  greater  portion  of  the  Belgian  works  are  easel-pic- 
tares,  and  many  of  them  rank  high  for  individual  expresdon,  color,  and  technical  exe- 
cution. 8.  A  French  school,  exhibiting  in  active  operation  the  various  styles  that  have 
at  different  periods  prevailed  io  that  country,  sometimes  modifled  or  adapted  to  the  taste 
and  feeling  of  the  times.  The  works  of  the  French  school  of  the  18th  c.  were  utterly 
oondemned  by  Frendi  artists  at  the  dose  of  that  and  ounmenoement  of  the  pnaevt 
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century.  Tbey  would  tolerate  nothing  but  what  they  called  classic  art.  L'EleoU  da$- 
nque,  as  it  was  styled,  was  in  its  turn  supplanted  by  IrBeole  romantique.  Now,  liowevffl-, 
all  s^les  are  tolerated,  even  those  of  foreign  schoou— f or  instance,  the  Endish  school  of 
landscape— and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  by  the  extensive  range  of  subject,  invention, 
drawing,  and  other  high  qualities  the  French  artists  display  in  their  works,  they  have 
now  raised  that  school  to  a  very  high  position.  4.  A  British  school,  which  has  l>een  in 
existence  as  a  national  school  neany  as  long  as  that  of  France,  undisturbed  by  the  con- 
vulsions that  affected  it.  Vitality  in  art  Is  maintained  by  close  reference  to  nature,  and 
this  has  all  along  been  the  leadLnj^  characteristic  of  the  Knglish  school;  while  the  ten- 
dency of  the  artists  at  present  is,  taking  advantage  of  the  aid  of  science,  whicli  has 
lately  discovered  photography,  to  study  nature  with  still  greater  earnestness  and  care. 
Thebigh  claims  of  the  British  school,  long  denied  abroad,  are  now  fully  admitted.  For^ 
merl^,  foreigners  never  classed  a  British  school  among  tliose  of  Europe,  but  now  this  is 
invariably  done.  One  of  tlie  most  popular  writers  on  art  in  France,  ThSophile  Gaulier, 
tu  bis  work,  I/es  Beaux-Arts  en  Europe,  divides  the  art  of  the  world  into  four  strongly- 
defined  zones — viz..  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  France — Britain  being  dis- 
tinguished by  "  indivldualitv,"  a  potent  element  in  art;  Belgium,  by  "  skill";  Germany, 
by  "  ideality  ';  and  France,  by  "eclecticism,  "or  a  selection  and  combination  of  thequaU- 
tiea  of  all  other  schools. 

Regarding  tedmical  modes  or  processes  of  painting,  reference  ia  made  to  the  separate 
notices  under  Fresco,  Encaustic,  Mohatore  Painting.  The  period  when  tbe  method 
of  mixing  up  colors  with  oil  was  introduced,  and  the  artists  to  whom  the  invention  is 
attributed,  have  been  already  alluded  to.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  enter  on  some 
details  toucliing  the  mechanical  processes  in  oil-painting,  the  branch  of  the  art  that 
occupies  the  moat  prominent  position;  and  the  practice  of  cleaning  and  restoring 
pictures. 

The  implements  used  by  a  painter  in  oil  are  charcoal,  chalk,  or  lead  pencils,  for 
drawing  the  outline;  hair-pencils  or  brusheb  oi  various  sizes,  made  of  hog's  bristles  or 
finer  hdr,  such  as  sable;  a  knife  or  spatula  to  mix  the  colors,  and  a  palette  or  small  table 
of  thin  wood,  to  lie  held  in  the  left  band,  on  wbich  the  colors  and  tints  are  placed  and 
mixed;  an  easel  or  stand  for  supporting  the  picture  is  also  required,  and  a  light  rod  for 
steadying  or  resting  the  hand  on.  Large  pictures  are  always  executed  on  canvas,  stretched 
tightly  on  a  frame,  and  primed  or  coated  with  paint.  Small  pictures  are  often  painted 
on  boards  or  panels,  generally  of  hardwood,  such  as  oak  or  mahogony,  and  similarly  primed 
or  prepared;  but  canvas,  even  for  small  works,  seeniBat  present  to  MgeneraUy  preferred. 
Panels  are  apt  to  twist,  or  warp,  or  split,  and  in  tbe  event  of  the  surface  of  a  lecture 
chipping  or  breaking  off  from  the  ground,  tlie  damage  can  be  more  easily  remedied,  and 
its  progress  stopped,  when  tlie  picture  is  on  canvas,  by  re-lining.  Tne  color  of  tiie 
ground  of  the  canvas  or  panel  has  been  the  subject  of  much  diversity  of  opinion  among 
artists  in  different  countries  and  at  various  periods;  and  it  is  certainly  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  as  it  affects  the  general  color  of  the  work,  or  makes  ft  necessary  for  tho 
artist  to  adopt  a  peculiar  style  of  working.  The  color  of  the  ground  used  by  the  early 
masters  was  white,  or  nearly  purely  white.  This  arose  from  tempera  or  size  being  the 
medium  first  used  in  painting,  and  a  pure  white  ground  prepared  with  size  was  neces- 
sary for  that  kind  of  work.  This  practice,  except  as  regards  the  Venetian  school,  con- 
tinued tUl  tbe  decline  of  Italian  art.  Dull  red  was  the  universal  color  adopted  in  the 
eclectic,  naturalistic,  and  late  Italian  schools,  and  this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  works 
of  these  schools  being  characterized  by  blackness  and  heaviness:  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
certain  that  red  grounds  were  also  used  by  many  of  the  best  Venetian  painters,  in  whose 
works  tbesc  defects  are  never  found,  probably  from  having  used  an  impasto  or  bod^  >f 
color  sufficiently  powerful  to  bear  out  on  the  ground.  A  dark  ground  affords  a  facility 
for  working  expeditiously,  and  that,  probably,  was  the  principal  cause  for  its  being 
adopted.  Tlie  Dutch  and  Fleroisli  painters  generally  used  light  grounds;  some  of  them 
light-brown,  nearly  the  color  of  oak.  Van  Dyck  occasionally  used  gray,  and  sometimes, 
when  he  painted  in  Italy,  dull-red  grounds.  In  the  British  school,  light  grounds  are 
preferred.  Some  artists  use  smooth  canvas,  others  prefer  it  rough,  and  avail  themselves 
of  the  texture  to  increase  tlie  ricliness  of  the  surface  of  their  work.  All  these  varieties 
in  the  materials  are  called  for  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  styles  or  modes  adopted 
by  painters  in  oil  colors.  Every  artist  has  his  peculiar  way  of  working,  and  in  bringing 
out  the  color  or  effect,  or  special  quality  in  his  picture,  by  which  tiie  feeling  or  idea  oi 
the  subject  he  conceives  Is  expressed.  No  two  artists — ^Imitators  and  copiers  are  not 
teferrea  to— produce  ttieir  tints  by  mixing  colors  in  the  same  proportions,  nor,  indeed, 
by  uring  tbe  same  colors;  and  it  is  difficult  to  lav  down  general  rules  for  Uie  execution 
of  works,  seeing  that  depends  very  much  on  innividual  feeling  and  appreciation.  The 
design  or  drawing  is  first  outlined  on  the  canvas,  if  it  is  light,  with  charcoal,  or  with 
white  chalk  when  it  is  dark,  and  tliese  lines  are  easily  dusted  off  or  rubbed  out  when 
correcUons  are  made.  It  is  then  put  in  with  black  chalk  or  a  lead  pencil.  Not  many 
years  ago  it  was  the  practice  of  painters,  particularly  luidscape-painters— Nasnnrth,  for 
instance — to  rub  in  the  design  with  some  brown  color,  such  as  a  tint  composed  of^ burned 
sienna  and  black;  but  this  practice  is  not  much  adopted  now.  Some  artists  make  but  a 
sli^t  outline,  and  paint— or,  as  it  Is  called  technically,  rub— In  the  subject  in  a  bold, 
rou|^  manner,  afterwards  g^ually  finishing  it  up;  others  draw  the  dralgn  vety  oiire> 
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fully,  and  work  the  picture  up  io  tmrttona,  finishing  or  nearly  flnlshin^  one  portion 
before  commeDcing  another.  In  anan^ng  the  colors,  or  as  it  is  calleu,  setting  the 
palette,  many  artists  use  a  great  variety  of  colors,  others  produce  rich  tones  with  few 
colors;  some  mix  np  tints  in  various  gradations,  others  place  the  colors  on  the  palette, 
commencing  at  tbe  outer  edee-with  white,  followed  by  yellows  and  burned  sienna  (a 
reddish  brown),  then  reds,  including  lakes,  such  as  pink,  madder,  next  blue,  and  lastly 
black,  and  merely  mix  up  the  tint  on  the  center  of  the  palette  with  their  brush,  as  they 
proceed.  In  laymg  the  colors  on  the  canvas,  the  painter  with  his  brush  mixes  or  dilutes 
them  with  what  is  called  a  vehicle  or  medium.  Here,  again,  the  practice  of  artists  is 
very  varied;  and  this  is  a  matter  of  importance,  as  the  tone  and  quufty  of  the  picture, 
as  regards  texture  orsurface  and  transparency,  is  much  afTectedby  the  medium  employed, 
and  the  manner  of  using  it.  The  durability  of  the  work  also  depends  very  much  on  the 
medium  and  the  artist's  management  of  it.  A  medium  composed  of  mastic  varnish  and 
drying  or  boiled  liaseed  oil,  named  magilp,  is  that  most  generally  used.  This  mixture 
coagulates  or  forms  a  jelly,  and  has  tbe  advantage,  when  placed  on  the  ^ette,  of  not 
running  off  it,  ormixingwith  the  colors  when  the  palette  is  not  held  level,  come  painters 
prefer  using  raw  linseed  oil  mixed  with  a  dryer,  such  as  litharfge,  or  drying  oil  mixed 
with  turpentine,  or  copal  varnish  and  turpentine,  or  copal  varnish  and  oil,  with  mastic 
vamiah  added,  to  make  it  coagulate.  Other  ingredients  are  often  mixed  with  tbe  medium 
to  {^ve  a  thick  consistency  to  the  pidnt,  such  as  fat  or  thickened  nut  oil,  paste,  etc. ;  and 
various  pre[)aration8  sold  by  artists'  colonnen  are  much  used;  for  instance,  Roberson's 
medium,  and  Siccatif  de  Harlem,  a  preparation  imported  from  Paris.  The  mode  of 
using  the  medium  is  of  great  consequence;  some  apply  it  very  sparingly,  others,  particu- 
larly those  who  prefer  magilp,  or  a  medium  that  coagiilated,  employ  it  lavishly.  By  the 
first  method,  firmness  and  decision  of  touch  may  he  exhibited,  by  the  latter,  richness 
and  brillian<^  of  tone;  the  excess  tends  to  produce,  in  the  one  case,  a  hard  and  dry  sur- 
Uce,  and  the  want  of  the  protection  that  varnish  mixed  with  the  color  gives  against 
atmospheric  acUon;  the  other  induces  a  surface  liaving  a  homy  appearance,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  darken,  or  crack,  or  open  up. 

Arresting  the  decay  of  pictures,  and  re[>airing,  or,  as  it  is  stvled,  restoring  them,  after 
they  have  suffered  from  age  or  bad  usage  are  matters  whlclt  engage  much  attention. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  paintings  of  vast  imporiance  have  been  saved  by  the 
care  and  skill  of  those  who  have  earnestly  devoted  themselves  to  that  kind  of  work ;  but 
picture-cleaning  is  now  a  trade  followed  in  numerous  instances  by  ignorant  pretenders 
and  quacks,  who  hold  out  that  they  possess  some  means  by  whioi  uiey  can  freshen  a 

{ticture,  and  restore  it  to  the  state  it  was  In  when  originally  executed.  Gmerally  speak- 
ng,  the  great  extent  to  which  this  business  is  carried  on  is  owing  to  the  credulity  of 
ttiose  who  dabble  in  collecting  old  pictures,  one  great  incentive  to  which  being  the  hope 
of  picking  up,  or  discovering,  sotne  picture  of  great  value  concealed  under  tbe  dirt  and 
discoloration  acquired  in  a  long  course  of  years;  but,  nevertheless,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  many  proprietors  of  works  of  art  who  collect  from  far  higher  motives  are  remark- 
ably prone  to  call  in  tbe  picture-cleaner  when  his  services  are  anvtbing  but  necessary  or 
beneficial.  The  late  sir  £dwin  Landseer,  b.a.,  when  examined  by  the  select  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  iaqtiire  into  aUf^tions  of  damage  by  cleaning, 
snstaioed  by  the  pictures  in  the  S^atlonal  (nllery  in  London  (report  and  endenoe  ordered 
to  be  printed,  1668),  stated  in  the  following  terms,  his  idea  of  tliis  rage  for  picture- 
cleaning,  or  rather  pictur&destroying:  "The  first  thing,  whenever  a  picture  is  sold,  I 
think,  IS,  that  it  goes  to  a  picture-restorer,  or  a  picture-liner,  or  a  picture-cleaner,  no 
matter  what  its  condition  is.  It  is  exactly  the  same  thing  as  when  you  buy  a  horse; 
Tour  groom  says  he  will  be  all  right  when  he  has  a  dose  of  pliysic  through  him,  wbethet 
he  wants  it  or  not."  The  mania  for  picture-cleaning  is  not  confined  to  this  country;  it 
is  extensively  carried  on  wltib  even  more  ruinous  consequences  abroad,  particularly  in 
Italy,  where  there  is  a  lann  trafBc  in  old,  and  few  ctmimissions  for  modem  works,  and 
where  in  many  of  the  public  galleries  one  or  more  pieture<leanen,  for  whom  work  must 
be  found,  are  attached  as  permanent  officers. 

The  process  of  picture-cleaning,  or  the  removal  of  the  old  varnishes  or  other  incnista. 
tions  by  which  a  painting  may  be  obscured,  is  effected  either  by  mechanical  or  chemical 
means.  The  first  method  is  accomplished  when  the  varnish  on  the  surface  is  mastic,  by 
rubbing  with  the  fingers  the  surface  of  varnish  when  in  a  dry  state,  by  which  action  it  la 
brought  off  in  a  fine  while  powder;  or  by  scraping  or  erasing  the  surface  with  sharp 
Bteelinstniments  when  the  surface  of  the  picture  Is  tolerably  smooth.  The  first  of  these 
processes  is  the  best  that  can  be  employed;  but  when  the  surface  is  rough  or  unequal, 
the  prominent  portions  are  apt  to  be  over-rubbed;  erasing  or  scraping  is  often  practiced 
in  Italy,  but  rarely  in  this  country.  The  chemical  means  consist  in  the  application  of 
solvents,  chiefly  alkali,  or  alcohc!,  to  dissolve  the  old  varnish.  The  danger  here  is,  that 
the  action  of  these  solvents  is  not  always  stopped  with  sufficient  promptness  and  dex- 
terity, and  part  of  the  surface  of  the  picture  is  taken  o£F;  consequently  it  is  by  this  latter 
process  that  most  destruction  is  caused.  For  the  various  methods  employed  in  picture- 
ciMDing,  the  report  and  minutes  of  evidence,  already  referred  to,  may  be  consulted,  and 
the  €Fu£ts  ThSoriqtu  et  Praiigw  d»  V  Amatmr  df  TeMeaux,  par  Theodore  L^eune  (Paris, 
1864),  in  which  axe  stated  all  the  most  approved  methods  of  cleaning  and  restoring 
pictures. 
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PaintiDg  in  the  United  States  had  a  very  slow  development  until  a  comparatively 
recent  dirf«.  The  colonial  period  and  the  first  half  century  of  the  republic  were  not 
oondudTe  to  the  culture  of  art,  althouffh  even  then  America  had  already  produced 
artlstsofinerit,  recognized  both  here  and  m  Europe— notably  Benjamin  We8t(1788-1820), 
who  was  not  only  houored  by  the  academies  of  Florence,  Parma,  and  Bologna,  but  made 
prcBident  of  the  royal  academy  of  England :  of  bis  numerous  works,  estimated  at  8,000. 
most  are  in  that  countiy,  but  his  " Lear,"  "Hamlet  and  Ophelia,"  "Christ  Healing  tht 


high  as  a  portrait  painter,  whose  works  were  valued  for  both  truthfulness  and  coloring 
His  historical  ptODtings,  likewise,  were  much  admired,  and  three  are  in  the  national 
gallery.  It  is  said  that  the  first  Americao  flag  hoisted  in  England  appeared  in  a  portrait 
by  him,  Dec.  5,  1782,  the  day  on  which  the  king  formally  recognized  the  United  States. 
Leslie  (1794-1859),  also,  was  honored  in  England,  and  valued  for  the  high  class  of  genre 
subjects  which  he  painted ;  but  though  he  was  appointed  professor  of  painting  in  the  royal 
academy,  and  published  A  Hand-book  for  Toung  PcUntert,  he  excelled  least  in  coloring. 
Allston  (1779-1843),  although  named  last,  is  really  the  first  American  artist  who  rose 
superior  to  the  English  traditional  style,  wliich  more  or  leM  characterized  the  prodactitMU 
of  the  former.  Ha  "SpaJatro"  or  "The  Vision  of  the  Bloody  Hand"  he  esteemed  the 
best  of  his  pictures.  Mr.  I^e  said  of  It:  "In  color  it  is  not  as  good  as  the  best  of 
Titian's,  yet  few  pictures  of  Titian's,  of  that  size,  are  so  good  in  color.  In  composition 
and  chiaro-oscuro  Itlsoneof  the  great  pictures."  His  was  agenius  of  no  common  order; 
the  versatility  of  his  conceptions,  and  tlie  lofty  purity  of  his  spirit  shining  in  them, 
entitle  him  to  a  place  iu  the  front  rank  of  the  best  painters  of  the  period.  "  The  beauty 
of  '  Beatrice '  and  'Rosalie,' the  prophetic  sternness  of 'Jeremiah,  the  grace  of 'Miriam,' 
the  moonlight  effects,  the  forests  and  mountainsof  his  landscapes,  the  horror  of  '  Spala- 
tro,'  and  the  Impressive  mysterlousness  of  'The  Reviving  Dead  Man,' display  a  won* 
derful  scope  of  tlioiight,  and  a  surprising  power  of  execution"  (Clement,  Sandbook 
He.). 

A  distinctly  accentuated  AmericAO  school  of  painting  had  no  existence  before  1835 
when  Thomas  Cole  (1801-1848)  originated  what  baa  been  called  the  American  school  of 
landscape  painting.  His  experiments  were  views  of  the  Hudson,  for  which  he  found  a 
ready  market.  When  some  of  his  autumnal  pieces,  reflecting  the  glories  of  American 
Bunshine,  were  exhibited  in  England,  they  were  thought  the  invention  of  an  extravagant 
Tanlcee.  Although  his  allegorical  pictures  are.  most  celebrated,  they  are  artisti^iUy 
inferior  to  his  landscapes,  which  are  lovely  and  loving  reproductions  of  nature.  He 
pdnted  nature  in  England,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  but  he  lovm  her  nowhere  so  intensely  as  in 
America,  and  performed  with  his  brush  the  same  service  for  our  scenerr,  as  has  been 
said,  which  Bryant  perforaned  with  his  pen.  He  wrote  from  Italy,  "Neither  the  Alps, 
nor  the  Apennines,  nor  even  Etna  itself,  have  dimmed  in  my  eyes  the  beauty  of  our 
own  Catskills."  Among  his  numerous  followers  in  that  department  of  painting,  and 
among  the  earliest  American  artists  who  interpreted  with  truth  and  feeling  our  autum- 
nal season,  Thomas  Doughty  deserves  to  be  named.  The  first  American  painter 
who  attempted  genre,  with  rather  doubtful  success,  was  Henry  Inman;  his  pictures  are 
Quite  numerous  ;  some  of  his  portraits  are  in  the  Boston  Athenieum,  Independence  HaU, 
Phila.,  City  Hall,  N.  T.,  and  the  capltol  at  Alb^  ;  hiagmre  pictures  are  bi  private  col- 
lections, and  among  them  are  the  "Boyhood  of  Washington,"  the  "Newsboy,  "Awak- 
ing of  Rip  Van  Winkle,"  etc.  Rembrandt  Peale  (1787-1830).  tlie  son  of  Charles  Wilson 
Peale,  who  painted  14  different  pictures  of  Washington,  and  established  a  museum  in 
Philadelphia,  is  said  to  have  produced  the  best  portrait  of  Washington ;  he  painted  two 
historical  subjects,  but  both  he  and  his  father  were  portrait  painters.  Since  then  tiiere 
are  few  departments  ot  painting  in  which  American  artists  have  not  labored,  and  often 
with  marked  success;  the  limits  of  this  article  jncdude  even  passing  notices  of  the  bat 
of  their  works.  The  fields  of  history  and  genre  give  us  the  names  of  Rothermel,  Page 
(a  fine  colorist),  Eastman  Johnson,  Winslow  Homer,  Leutze,  Weir,  May,  Powell,  Darley, 
Lambdin,  Hennessey,  Hall,  Brown.  Terry,  Coleman,  Freeman,  Perry,  Vedder,  and  Wood. 
Marine  subjects,  those  of  Bradford,  Dana.  DeHaas,  Dix,  Haseltine,  Moran,  and  others. 
Animals  are  treated  by  J.  H.  and  W.  H.  Beard,  Butler,  P.  Moran,  Tait,  Hay,  and  Hink- 
1^.  Portraiture  is  cultivated  by  Ames,  Baker,  LeClear,  Flagg,  Gray,  Hicks,  Hun^ 
Staigg,  Stone,  and  many  more.  Landscape  furnishes  the  names  of  Church,  Bierstadtt 
Eensett,  Inness,  James  M.  and  William  Hart,  Cropsey,  Caallear,  the  Oiffords,  Brown, 
Bristol,  Cranch,  Qriswold,  Gignoux,  Wyant,  Fitch,  and  many  besides. 

Landscape  is  probably  the  true  field' for  the  growth  of  a  pure  and  noble  American 
school  of  painting,  where  leaning  on  foreign  schools  might  be,  and  ultimately  will  be, 
avoided.  It  is  not  the  departea  classiciBm  of  tbe  older  masters,  nor  the  fashionable 
adaptation  of  French  coloring  and  ideal  lines,  nor  tbe  realistic  and  utterly  unpoetic  prosi- 
nesB  of  so  many  English  laocbcapes  that  is  required,  but  an  honest,  persistent  study  of 
American  sceneiy,  whidi  needs  no  torfflgn  aid  to  be  truly  and  enthusiastically  portrayed 
It  is  difficult  to  indicate  the  horizon  of  the  ideal;  ideality  pertains  as  much  to  poetir  and 
music  as  to  palnUng;  it  may  be  said  to  be  its  veiy  soul;  but  an  ideal  painting  is  not 
necessarilv  an  exaggerated  one  of  Impossible  mountaias,  gigantic  foIi«ge»  and  garlili 
Ulumiuation. 
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Jn  the  domain  of  historical  paintings,  likewise,  the  drift  Is  an  eeca^  from  such  barren 
litendnefls  as  Is  often  found  crowded  into  vails  of  canvas;  it  is  not  size,  or  the  multipli- 
cation of  figures  about  as  life-like  as  the  ordiuarr  photograph,  but  spirit,  the  true  aad 
feeling  poetry  of  the  motive,  that  are  wanted,  tind  here  also  there  is  a  macifest  tendeocy 
to  idealize.  In  portrait  painting  it  is  not  the  minute  delineation  of  secondary  accessories, 
but  expression,  tliat  now  rivets  attention,  and  in  that  field  lies  the  amplest  scope  for  the 
application  of  true  artistic  skill.  In  a  photograph  there  mar  be  resemblance;  in  a  por- 
trait, it  it  be  a  portrait,  there  must  be  speakmg  likeness,  life-like,  or  better  still.  Jiving 
expression  of  character,  mood,  and  carnage;  here  also  the  drift  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
poetic  or  ideal.  The  same  drift  seems  to  characterize  genuine  American  gmn,  e.g., 
George  Fuller's  "And  Slie  was  a  'Witch"  plainly  shows  that  motives  may  be  found  on 
native  soil  admitting  of  poetic  and  ideal  treatment.  Anything  more  unpleasantly  bare 
tiian  the  "  Coming  Man,  by  Frank  Duveneck,  and  paimuUy  realistic  than  Muhrman's 
"  Bather,"  could  not  easily  be  conceived.  Kcalistio  or  exaggerated  literalness  should 
have  no  place  in  American  ffenre.  As  the  cumber  of  French  pictures,  and  of  the  DUs- 
■eldorf  and  Munich  schools,  in  the  United  States,  is  much  greater  than  that  of  others,  a 
certain  leaning  on  tlieir  styles  is  more  or  less  perceptible  in  not  a  few  of  the  recent  pro- 
ductlons  of  our  native  painters,  as  a  leaning  on  the  English  style  characterized  the  worka 
of  our  earlier  artists.  With  the  growth  of  art  in  the  country,  and  the  growth  of  an  art 
clientele,  the  tendency  to  study  with  seriousness,  and  to  rise  to  higher  standards,  Ameri- 
can art,  with  her  illimitable  resources  und  possibilities,  has  a  bright  future  before  it;  and 
the  time  will  come  when  writera  like  LUbke  will,  in  8vo  voluoies  of  900  pages,  flad  a 
little  more  to  say  of  art  in  America  than  in  tlie  six  lines  which  dispatch  it  bythe  juxta- 
position  of  the  names  of  Leutze,  Wlnslow  Homer,  Thomson,  Sierstadt,  Whlttredge, 
Coleman,  and  Gifford.  1^  f^eiaphaelite  movement  of  En^ish  oi^in,  and  by  no  means 
Jimited  to  England,  at  one  time  obtained  a  certain  vogue  here,  but  its  grotesqueness  pre* 
Tented  it  from  ever  being  permanently  national  among  us. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  superior  art-illustralions  which  of  late  years  have  been 
Introduced  in  American  publications,  and  they  very  often,  and  veiy  felicitously,  bring 
matter  purely  American  in  conception,  motive,  and  force. 

Works  on  panting  and  painters:  Vasari  (Florence,  1568);  Borghini  (Florence,  1584J; 
Rodolphi  (V^enice,  1«|8);  Zanetti  (Venice,  1771);  Lanzi  (1792),  Bohn's  edition  of  Roecoea 
translation;  Vou  Rumohr  (Berlin.  1827);  Kugler's  Hand-book  of  PainUng,  Italian  School* 
(ed.  by  Eastlake,  1855),  Oerman,  Memiah,  and  Dvteh  SeJioolg  (1846);  Spanith  and  t)-eneh 
BehooU  (1848);  Hi^ry  of  Painting  in  Italy,  by  Crowe  and  CavHlcaselle  (1876);  Hand- 
look  for  Toung  Painters;  by  C.  R  Leslie,  K.A.  (1855);  Buskin's  Modern  Painten 
(1843-60)  ;  Hustary  cf  Painting  :  Ajicient,  Early  Christian  and  Medusval,  1880, 

FAIRTIHO  (Hotjse)  is  one  of  the  useful  arts,  combining  much  that  is  artistic  with 
much  that  is  absolutely  nec^sary.  The  primary  object  of  piunting  houses,  or  parts  of 
them,  either  internally  or  externally,  is  to  preserve  them  from  decay — to  cover  the  parts 
Bable  to  suffer  from  exposure  with  a  durable  composition.  That  now  used  is  made  of 
ground  while-lead  mixed  with  linseed  oil.  This  produces  white  paint,  which  forms  the 
Easts  of  all  others.  The  various  colors  eiren  to  it  are  produced  hf  the  grinding  of  pig- 
ments (or  atainerf)  along  with  the  white-lead.  The  commonest  of  thme  are  ochres  (yellow 
and  red  earths),  lampblack,  Venetian  red,  umber,  Prussian  blue,  chrome,  Vermillion,  etc. 
Bubstanres  called  driers  are  also  mixed  with  the  paint,  such  as  spirits  of  turpentine, 
boiled  oil,  litharge,  and  sugar  of  lead  ground  in  oil.  Paint  may  be  laid  on  any  material 
— stone,  wood,  iron,  and  plaster  being  the  most  usual  in  buildings.  It  has  the  effect  of 
preserving  these  by  filling  up  the  pores  in  them  and  forming  a  coating  on  which  the 
moisture  of  the  atmospliere  docs  not  act.  The  paint  is  laid  on  in  several  coata  or  layers, 
each  being  allowed  to  dry  before  the  next  is  applied.  The  usual  number  of  coats  for 
new  wood  or  plaster  varies  from  three  to  six.  Five  coata  form  a  good  and  lasting  pro- 
tection from  tlie  weather.  Plain  painting  is  generally  finished  with  a  coat  prepared  with 
a  mixture  of  oil  of  turpentine,  which  takes  off  the  gloss  from  the  paint,  and  leaves  the 
surface  quite  mat  or  dead.  This  Is  called  flatting.  A  very  common  form  of  decoration 
in  all  ages  has  been  to  imitate  the  veins  or  colors  of  marbles,  and  the  ffraint  or  marks  of 
growth  of  various  woods.  In  modern  times  these  arts  form  a  separate  branch  of  house- 
ptdoting,  some  men  being  gminen,  others  marhlen,  etc.  The  mode  in  which  these  iml- 
-tationa  are  produced  is  forming  a  grmtndiiut  of  several  conta  of  plain  p^nt— uaually 
four — and  applying  the  coloring  coat  over  this.  In  marbling  the  colorbig  matter  ui 
marked  and  veined  with  feathert.  In  place  of  brushes;  and  in  graining  steel  combs  are 
nsed.   When  the  surface  is  dry  it  b  protected  with  one  or  more  coats  of  copal  vamitdL 

Besides  painting,  the  decorator  uses  paper-hangings  for  adorning  the  walls  of  houses. 
These  are  applied  to  the  walls  with  paste.  Size-coloiing  is  also  used,  the  coloring  mat- 
ter beiug  mixed  with  strong  size  (see  Gelatike)  in  place  of  oil ;  but  this  has  ue  dis- 
id vantage  of  XxAvig  easily  acted  on  by  moisture.  It  is  often  used  for  the  ceilings  of  com- 
mon rooms,  and  for  the  w&lls  of  kitchens  and  servants'  apartments,  being  much  cheaper 
than  oU-paint.  In  ancient  tiroes.  In  Greece  and  Home,  wax  was  used  in  mixing  the 
colors  with  ;  but  although  there  are  many  very  fine  specimens  of  Roman  paintings  stOl 
jmserved  on  the  walls  of  the  houses  of  Pompeii,  the  mode  In  which  these  decorationa 
were  applied  is  not  known. 
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r  ADTTB,  PAjraTBitg'  C0LOB8,  or  PiOHBirrs.   These  names  are  applied  to  the  prqpared 

or  unprepared  compoaitions  by  which  wood,  stone,  and  other  materials  are  coated  with 
a  preeervative  surface  of  oil,  mixed  with  an  earthy  matter  to  give  it  color  and  coosist- 
ency;  also  to  the  materials  used  by  artists  to  produce  the  colored  surfaces  of  their 
picCuFea.  The  art  of  paiDtiog  in  its  primitive  state  consisted  merely  in  applying  such 
oatoral,  mineral,  and  v^etable  colors  as  were  spontaneoiuly  gelded,  without  any 
vehicle  to  render  them  permanent,  cDOsequently  they  had  to  be  renewed  as  often  as  they 
were  rubbed  or  washed  off  from  the  sunaces  to  which  they  were  applied.  The  paints 
now  in  use  are  nearly  all  mixed  with  a  liquid  vehicle,  and  are  applied  in  the  liquid  state. 
The  mixing  materials  are  varied  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  work.  Thus  for 
some  kinds  of  decorative  work,  and  for  water-color  drawings,  gum,  glue,  size,  or  other 
adhesive  materials  dissolved  in  water,  are  employed ;  whilst  for  the  painting  of  build- 
ings, etc.,  and  for  oil-paintings,  oils  of  various  kinds  are  used  for  mixing  and  thinning 
the  colors.  Thus,  for  painted  work  exposed  to  the  weather,  it  is  found  toat  linseed  ou 
boiled  with  the  sulphates  of  lead  (lithai;ge)  or  zinc,  or  with  acetate  of  lead  (sugar  of  lead), 
is  the  best  The  preparation  of  boiled  oil  is  one  requiring  particular  care,  as  it  is  desira- 
ble to  have  it  bri^t  and  clear.  Hence  the  proportions  of  the  metallic  salts  are  much 
varied  by  different  maQufacturers,  and  hy  some  various  other  ingredients  are  added. 
The  time  of  boiling  and  the  method  of  filtering  are  also  much  varied.   For  indoor  work, 

Elaiu  linseed  oil  and  oil  (spirit^  of  turpentine  are  used;  if  a  glottjf  turface  is  wished,  the 
nseed  oil  must  be  in  excess;  if  a  dvU  or  flattened  mrfaee,  then  the  quantity  of  tuipen- 
tlne,  or  turpt,  as  it  is  often  technically  called,  must  be  increased;  and  it  is  usuu  to 
add  a  small  quantity  of  ground  lithawe  and  sugar  of  lead,  which  are  prepared  for 
this  purpose,  and  sold  under  the  name  01  drier$.  For  artists'  colors,  very  fine  linseed  or 
nut  oil  is  used,  unboiled,  and  in  small  quantity,  and  turpentine  is  emptt^^  to  dilute 
them.  Paints  for  very  rough  purposes,  such  as  ship-work,  stone  walls,  etc.,  are  often 
mixed  with  whale  oil  boiled  with  white  vitriol  (acetate  of  zinc),  llthai^  and  vinegar, 
and  they  are  diluted  with  common  liuEeed  oil  and  turpentine. 

Most  of  the  paints  used  for  ordinary  purposes  are  composed  first  of  tlie  coloring 
matter,  then  of  a  quantity  of  white-lead,  with  which  and  the  oil  they  are  worked  into  a 
I»8te  of  the  ahade  required,  and  afterwards  thinned  down  with  oil  and  turpentine  when 
used.  The  white-lead  whidi  thus  forms  the  basis  of  most  paints,  and  by  Itself  a  color, 
is  a  carbonate  and  oxide  of  the  metal,  produced  by  exposing  pieces  of  lead  to  the  action 
of  the  steam  of  acetic  acid  in  beds  of  fermenting  tan.  It  is  the  principal  white  p^t 
used,  but  Is  liable  to  discoloration  from  the  gases  contained  in  impure  atmospheres. 
Other  white  pigments  are  prepared  from  the  oxide  of  zinc,  and  the  carbonate  and  sul- 
phate of  barytM.  Pale  yellow  is  made  with  chromate  of  strontian,  orange-yellow  with 
sulphuret  of  cadmium,  whilst  several  varieties  of  tlils  color  are  produced  by  chromate  of 
lead,  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  or  king's  yellow,  and  various  native  earths  in  which  silica 
uid  alumina  are  combined  with  oxide  of  iron.  Amongst  these  are  yellow  ochre,  Oxford, 
Boman,  stone,  orange,  Indian,  and  American  ochres.  RedsBxe  either  purely  mineral,  or 
they  are  laket,  i.e.,  organic  colors  precipitated  on  alumina  bases.  Of  the  latter  there  are 
madder-lakes,  prepared  from  madder-roots,  and  carmioe-lakcs,  prepared  from  cochineal*, 
of  the  former,  vermillion  (bisulpburet  of  mercury),  Indian  red  (a  uative  oxide  of  iron), 
Venetian  red  (also  an  oxide  of  iron),  red  lead  (red  oxide  of  lead  or  minivm).  A  very 
beautiful  red  is  used  by  artists  called  palladium  red;  it  is  formed  of  ammonio-per- 
chloride  of  palladium.  J^uet  consist  of  the  artificial  ultramarine,  and  for  artists'  pur- 
poses of  the  real  ultramarine,  also  the  silicate  of  cobalt,  and  for  water-colors,  indigo 
and  Prussian  blue,  Qreem  are  either  produced  by  mixtures  of  yeUowt  and  Uuet,  or  they 
are  made  directly  from  the  phosphates,  carbonates,  acetates,  and  arsenites  of  coppjer, 
also  from  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  from  terre  rerfe,  a  native  mineral,  consisting 
of  iron,  silica,  potassa,  and  magnesia.  The  last  two  are  the  best  for  artists.  Brovms 
are  numerous,  and  various  in  their  composition.  Decomposed  peat,  bumed  madder, 
burned  Prussian  blue,  bumed  terre  verte,  asplialt,  manganese  brown,  catechu,  umber 
(which  is  an  oxide  of  iron  with  manganese),  and  mummy,  or  the  asphalt  mixed  with 
other  matters  taken  from  Egyptian  mummies,  are  smongst  the  best  known  and  meet 
used.  Blaeka  are  made  of  lampblack  and  bone-black  jq.v.),  peroidde  of  manganese,  and 
blue-black,  which  is  made  of  the  charcoal  of  burned  vine  twigs. 

In  all  cases  the  coloring  materials  of  paints  require  to  be  ver^  Snely  ground,  and  as 
many  are  very  poisonous,  great  care  is  required  in  their  preparation,  ana  several  forms 
of  mill  have  been  invented  for  the  purpose.  The  principle  upon  which  all  are  made  is 
to  secure  the  operator  from  ttie  poisonous  dust  and  exhalations,  and  to  reduce  the  color- 
ing material,  If  ground  dry,  to  an  impalpable  powder,  or,  if  mixed  with  the  oil,  to  a 
perfectly  smooth  paste. 

PAIBIRO,  Is  the  agreement  of  two  members  of  opposite  political  parties  to  absent 
tiiemselves  from  the  duties  of  the  House  without  the  consent  of  Uie  House,  and  without 
deducting  their  per  diem  pay  during  the  time  of  such  voluntary  absence.  It  Is  a  clear 
breach  of  the  rules  of  the  House.  The  first  instance  of  the  kind  known  In  the  American 
congress  was  in  1840,  during  the  presidency  of  Martin  Van  Buren.  and  was  severely 
rebuked  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  characterized  it  as  a  most  reprehensible  custom, 
A  resolution  was  prepared  by  him  declaring  tiiat  "  pdrlng-off"  involved  the  violation  of 
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the  ooiutitation  of  the  United  States,  an  express  rule  of  the  House,  and  of  the  duties  of 
both  parUes  in  the  transaction  to  their  immediate  constituents,  to  the  House,  and  to  tbo 
country.  The  resolve  was  placed  ou  the  calendar,  but  was  not  reached  during  the  term, 
and  brace  was  not  voted  upon.   Since  that  time  the  practice  has  become  common. 

FAIBIBLLO,  GlOTAirai,  an  eminent  musician,  sou  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  at  Taranto, 
was  b.  in  1741,  nud  received  his  musical  education  in  the  conservatorio  St.  Ouofrio  at 
Kaples.  Of  his  earlier  operas  produced  at  Naples,  the  most  celebrated  was  Dal  Finio  al 
Vera,  composed  in  1777.  Some  of  his  best  works,  particularly  11  Barbiere  di  Siei^Sa, 
were  written  during  an  8  years  residence  at  St.  Fetersbure.  At  Vienna,  be  composed 
12  symphonies  for  a  large  orchestra,  and  the  opera  bufla,  7'  Ri  Teodoro.  Between  1785 
and  1799,  he  produced  a  number  of  operas  for  tiie  Neapolitan  theater,  and  was  appointed 
by  Ferdinand  IV.  bia  viae^ro  di  eap4la.  la  consequence  of  having  accepted  under  the 
revolutionary  government  the  office  of  national  director  of  music,  he  was  suspended  from 
his  functions  ^r  two  years  after  the  restoration  of  royalty,  hut  eventually  restored  to 
them.  In  18(3/  he  went  to  Paris  to  direct  the  music  of  the  consular  chapel;  but  the 
indifferent  reception  shoitly  atbsr  given  to  his  opera  Proserpine,  led  bim  to  return  to 
Kaples,  where  he  died  in  1816.  hIb  compositions  are  characterized  by  sweetness  and 
gracefulness  of  melody,  and  simplicity  of  structure.  Besides  no  fewer  than  90  operas, 
Paisiello  composed  masses,  requiems,  cantatos,  an  oratorio,  instrumental  quartets, 
harpsichord  sonatas,  concertos,  and  a  highly  praised  funeral  march  in  honor  of  tien. 
Hoohe.  • 

PAISLEY,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  burgh,  and  an  important  manufacturing  t. 
of  Scotland,  in  the  co.  of  Renfrew,  on  ho^h  banks  of  the  White  Cart,  8  m.  above  its 
Junction  with  the  Clyde,  and  7  m.  w.s.w.  of  Obsgow  1^  railway.  The  progress  of  the 
town  has  been  much  hindered  by  the  fact  that  it  was  buikrupt  for  nearly  80  years.  A 
bill  was  passed  in  1873,  by  which  a  settlement  was  effected,  and  the  town  property 
restored  to  the  corporation.  Since  then,  extensive  improvements  have  been  made. 
An  abundant  supply  of  water  is  brought  from  the  Gleniffer  hills,  and  more  recently  from 
Rowbank. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  edifice  is  the  abbey.  It  was  founded  by  Walter,  the  high 
ateward  of  Scotland,  about  1168,  for  a  prior  and  18  monks  of  the  Cluniac  order  of 
refonned  Benedictines,  and  was  dedicated  to  St.  James,  St.  Mirren,  and  St.  Milbm^ 
[t  was  the  bui^ing-place  of  the  Stewarts  before  the  accession  of  that  family  to  the  throne, 
and  was  occasiou^ly  used  by  them  afterward  as  a  place  of  sepulture.  It  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  an  abbey  in  i:^.  What  remains  of  the  building  is  the  nave,  of  6  bays, 
chiefly  in  the  first  pointed  style.  In  1863  a  thorough  restoration  of  the  abbey  (at  a  cost 
of  £4,000)  was  made,  the  happiest  feature  of  which  was  the  removal  of  the  unsightly 
galleries.  The  eastern  gable  window  represents  the  ascension.  It  is  of  Munich  manu- 
facture. Another  window  has  been  Inserted  by  the  St.  Andrew's  society  of  Olasgow,  in 
memory  of  sir  William  Wallace,  who,  if  he  was  bom  at  EllersUe,  was  a  native  ot  the 
abbey  parish.  Bxtensive  improvements  in  the  surroundings  of  the  abbey  have  ^so  been 
made. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  principal  manufactures  were  coarse  linenswd 
checkered  cloths.  About  the  middle  of  that  centurythe  weaving  of  linen  and  of  silk  gauze 
became  the  staple  manufactures.  In  1784  silk  gauze  was  manufactured  to  tht  value  of 
£8S0,000,  and  employed  0,000  looms.  Shawls,  which  used  to  be  a  principal  and  ue  still 
an  important  article  of  manufacture,  began  to  be  made  here  in  the  beginnlDg  of  the 
present  century.  Within  recent  years  the  annual  value  of  the  dunrl  trade  oi  Paisley 
was  «rtlmated  at  about  £1,000,000  sterling,  but  it  has  now  greatly  declined.  Cotton 
thread  is  manufactured  on  a  most  extensive  scale ;  indeed  Paisley  mar  be  considered 
the  seat  of  the  thread  manufacture  for  the  home  and  American  markets.  Different 
Tfuietiesof  tartan  cloths,  handkerchiefs,  carpets,  etc.  are  made;  soap,  starch,  and  com 
flour  are  largely  manufactured;  dyeing  is  carried  on  by  several  firms  on  an  extensive 
ecaiB;  and  power-loom  factories,  print-works,  machine  shops,  bleach'fields,  sbip-building 
yards,  etc.,  are  in  operation  in  the  town  and  vicinity.  At  the  St.  James'  day  fair, 
horse-races,  originated  by  act  of  the  bailies  of  the  burgh  in  1008,  are  held.  Pop.  '81, 
;  '01.  69^ ;  '96,  72,902. 

PAIXEAm,  Hbnbx  Jobeph.  178fr-lfi64;  b.  Fnnoe;  educated  at  tike  pdytechnlo 
Bdiool,  and  appointed  to  the  artUlery.  In  which  he  rose  to  be  gen.  He  made  valuable 
Improvements  in  heavy  ordnance,  in  gTin-carriagee  and  projectiles,  and  the  methods  of 
woAing  guns.  The  Paixhans  gun,  intended  for  ships  of  war  or  coast  fortresses,  and 
adapted  to  throwing  shells  and  hollow  shot,  was  adopted  in  France  about  1824,  and 
afterwards  in  England.  It  was  used  by  the  Kusaian  fleet  which  destroyed  the  Turkish 
Corts  and  ships  in  the  harbor  of  Sinope.  Paixhans  recommended  cylindro-conical  pro- 
jectiles as  going  more  directly  and  striking  more  powerfully  than  round  balls,  and 
raposed  to  less  resistance  from  the  air.  He  believed  in  smaller  ships  carrying  heavier 
gnns  for  firing  shell  and  hollow  shot.  The  original  Paixhans  gun  was  9  ft.  4  in.  long, 
with  a  bore  of  8}  in.,  and  a  weight  of  about  7,400  lbs.  The  charge  was  between  lOi  and 
18  lbs.  ot  powder.  It  would  bear  hollow  shot  of  60  lbs.,  or  sofid  shot  of  86  to  88  lbs. 
He  wrote  several  works  on  naval  artUliwy. 
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KAJO¥,  AcQusmr,  1780-180B ;  Pftrla;  pupil  in  sculptare  of  the  eminent  LemoliMt 
obtained  the  grand  prise  for  sculpture  in  the  French  academy  in  1748,  with  the  privilege 
of  KoioK  ^  aome  to  complete  his  studies.  On  bis  return  after  12  years  he  was  elected  a . 
member  of  the  academy.  In  1767  he  became  a  professor.  Louis  XVI.  employed  him  to 
adorn  with  sculptures  the  fumade  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  to  execute  statues  of  Pascal, 
Turenne,  Bossuut,  Biiflon  and  Decartes.  He  executed  also  the  sculptures  of  the  Salle 
del'  Opera  at  Versailles;  the  ornaments  of  the  Palais  Bourbon,  and  of  the  cathedral  of 
Orleans.  Qabet  says  he  was  the  sculptor  of  about  200  works  in  bronze,  marble,  stone, 
wood,  and  even  paper  or  pasteboard.  He  received  a  handsome  fortune  from  his  works^ 
but  lost  It  by  the  reToluUon,  and  for  the  rest  of  Ids  days  was  In  comparative  pover^. 

PA'KEITH&K,  Sir  Edwabd  Hichaei^  1779-1616,  b.  Ireland,  made  major  of  dragoons 
1704,  lieutenant  1799,  colonel  180<),  and  major-general  1812.  He  was  quartermaster  under 
Weill!. gton  in  the  PenlLsnlar  campaign.  In  1814  he  commanded  the  expMlitlon  a^nst 
New  Orleans,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  Jan.  8,  1815. 

PAZ8,  a  market  t.  of  Hungary,  in  the  co.  of  Tolna,  60  m.  s.  by  w.  of  Budapest,  on 
the  Danube.  The  river  is  here  very  winding,  and  the  eastern  bank  a  desert  and  useless 
morass.    The  town  Is  frequently  subject  to  inundations.    Pop.  '90,  11,803. 

PALACE,  this  title  Is  applied,  with  few  exceptiona,  in  Great  Britain  to  houses  occupied 
by  royal  personages  only.   In  Italy  the  name  is  given  to  all  fine  dwellings. 

PALACET,  FRAimsGK,  a  Bohemian  philologist,  critic,  and  historian,  was  b.  June  14, 


by  the  states  of  Bohemia  historiographer  to  that  country,  and  was  intrusted  with  the 
compilation  of  a  general  history  of  Bohemia.   In  furtherance  of  tbisworiE,  he  ransacked 

all  the  libraries  and  archives  in  Bohemia,  and  made  long  visits  to  Germany  and  Italy  in 
search  Df  materialfi.  He  took  in  the  political  agitation  of  1848,  and  was  the  leader  of  the 
Blav  or  national  party  as  opposed  to  the  Qerman  at  the  diet  of  Eremsier,  after  the  disso- 
lution of  which  lie  returned  lo  hia  literary  labora.  His  great  and  justly  celebiutedwork, 
HMory  of  Bohemia  (in  German  and  Bohemian,  Prague,  1886-67,  6  vols.),  was  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  whole  Bohemian  nation.  B^des  an  eariy  treatise  on  ffisihetics, 
Palacky  published  many  volumes  of  documents  pertaining  to  Bohemian  history,  and  a 
series  of  monographs  on  tbs  same  subject;  a  work  on  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  the 
Czech  tongue;  an  account  of  a  literary  tour  to  Italy  in  1887;  and  in  1873  his  PoUUetti 
Testament.  "Father  Palacky," as  he  was  fondly  called  by  his  Czech  fellow -eountry- 
men,  was  l>eloved  by  them  as  the  first  to  give  access  to  the  real  history  of  Bohemia;  and. 


Throughout  life  a  zealous  contender  for  the  crown  rights  of  Bohemli^  he  persistentiy  but 
vainly  opposed  tlie  reconstruction  of  Austria  on  a  German-Hungarian  basis;  and  wliea 
in  1861  he  was  elected  into  the  Austrian  house  of  lOTds,  he  declined  to  attend.  He  died 
in  Hay,  1876. 

PALA9ZV,  a  term  originally  derived  from  the  connts  Palatine,  or  of  the  palace  (see 
Pautihb),  who  were  the  highest  dignitaries  In  the  Byzantine  court,  and  thence  used 
generally  for  a  lord  or  chieftain,  and  by  the  Italian  romantic  poets  for  a  knl^t-eiraot. 

PAUBOeRAPST.  See  PAUOORAFHT. 

PALA70Z  T  KELZI,  Job6  de,  Duke  of  Saragossa,  a  Spanish  patriot,  was  b.  in  1780 

of  a  distinguished  Aragonese  family,  and  received  an  excellent  education.  He  accom- 
panied Fenlinand  Til.  to  Bayonne,  and  on  seeing  him  made  a  prisoner  there  fled  to 
Saragossa,  where  he  exerted  himself  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  Aragon  by  the  French. 
His  defense  of  Saragossa  (q.  v.),  July  27,  1808— Feb.  21,  1809,  which  only  yielded  to  the 
French  after  a  second  Investment,  Is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  heroic  incidents  in 
modern  history,  and  has  conferred  lasting  glory  on  Palafox  and  the  whole  city.  The 
ancient  fame  of  the  Spaniards  for  obstinate  valor  in  the  defense  of  walled  cities  was 
rivaled,  if  not  surpassed,  and  Saragossa  could  proudly  claim  to  vie  with  Numantia. 
Palafox,  sick  and  exhausted,  was  taken  prisoner  and  conveyed  by  the  ungenerous 
French  to  the  dungeons  of  Vlncennes,  where  he  was  treated  with  great  hardship. 
Released  in  1813,  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  was  appointed  in  the  following  year  captain- 
general  of  Aragon.  Palafox  was  no  great  politician,  but  he  loved  liberty  and  hated 
anarchy,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  supported  the  former  and  crushed  thf>  latter. 
After  being  created  duke  of  Saragossa,  and  grandee  of  Spain  of  the  first  class  In  1836,  he 
kept  himsdf  apart  from  politics.   He  died  at  Madrid,  Feb.  16,  1847. 

PALAI'A,  a  t.  in  n.  Italy,  province  of  Pisa,  19  m.  from  the  of  Pisa ;  pop.  abt 
U,000.  It  was  once  a  fortitled  town,  and  is  situated  on  elevated  land. 

PAUlIS  BOTAL,  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  buildings  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  roe 
Bichelieu  in  Paris,  composed  of  a  palace,  theaters,  public  gardens,  bazaars,  shops,  caffis, 
and  restaurants.  The  old  palace  was  built  between  1624  and  1636  on  the  site  of  the 
bOtel  Rambouillet  by  cardinal  lUchelieu,  who  at  his  death  bequeathed  it  to  Louts  XllL 
Henrietta  of  France,  widow  of  Charles  I.,  and  Anne  of  Austria,  the  queen  mother,  after- 
wards lived  in  It  for  a  time  with  her  young  son,  Louis  XIV.  It  subsequentlv  became 
the  town  residence  of  the  Orleans  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  and  during  the  muiority  of 
Louis  XV.  it  acqiiired  a  scandalous  notoriety  as  the  scene  of  the  wild  wgies  in  wnitdi 
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ttie  regent,  doke  of  OrieauB,  and  his  diflsolnte  partiaaos  were  wont  to  Indulge;  wUk  in 
Uie  time  of  his  son,  Philippe  EgatitS,  it  became  the  focus  of  reroluttonary  intrigue,  and 
the  TendezTooa  for  political  demagogues  of  every  stiade  of  opioioo.  Thte  prince,  {Witly 
to  repair  his  impoTerished  fortune  and  partly  to  persuade  the  sans-culottes  of  nna  of 
the  sincerity  of  his  professed  sympathy  with  their  striviiig  for  equality,  converted  part 
of  his  gardens  into  a  place  of  public  resort,  and  the  pavilions  of  the  great  court  mto 
bazaaiB,  which  were  divided  mto  shops  and  stalls.  On  the  downfall  of  Egalite  the 
palais  royal  was  taken  possesBion  of  by  the  republican  government,  and  used  for  the 
nttings  of  the  tribunes  during  the  reu;n  of  terror.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourboo^ 
It  rererted  to  tiw  Orleans  faimly,  anowaa  occupied  by  Louis  Philippe  till  his  election  to 
the  Quone  of  France  in  1880,  when  It  was  incorporated  in  the  general  domains  of  the 
state,  and  ceased  to  be  an  appanage  of  the  bouse  of  Orleans.  The  palace  was  sacked  by 
the  mob  during  the  revolution  of  1848,  when  many  of  its  best  paintings  and  most  precious 
works  of  art  were  destroyed.  After  having  been  temporarily  appropriated  to  varioua 
public  purposes,  it  was  thoroughly  repaired  and  magnificently  fundshed,  andglven  by 
the  late  emperor,  in  1856,  to  his  uncle,  Jerome  Bonaparte  ,  whose  son.  Prince  ^poleon, 
resided  there  until  1871.  The  main  entrance,  with  its  elegant  facade,  Is  in  the  roe  St. 
Honor^ ;  and  on  passin  g  through  the  first  court,  the  second  or  Cour  BOTale  Is  reached,  to 
ttie  left  of  which  stands  the  Th^fttte  Francals,  while  Immediately  ladbig  tt  Is  the  oele- 
brated  Galerle  Vltr  'e,  or  glass  gallery,  which  contains  on  the  gronnd  floor  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  shops  of  Paris,  while  the  upper  stories  are  chiefly  occupied  by  caf^  and 
restanrants.  The  gwden,  which  is  surrounded  by  this  and  other  ^lleries,  measures  700 
ft.  1^  800.  The  red  republicans  set  Are  to  the  palace  Id  Mar.,  1871  (see  Pabis),  when 
all  the  apartments  occupied  by  Prince  Napoleon  were  destroyed.  The  firemen  and  those 
who  aided  them,  while  forming  into  line  to  pass  buckets  of  water,  were  fired  upon  by 
the  insurgents,  but  kept  to  their  work,  and  succeeded  in  checking  the  flames  before 
they  spread  to  the  galleries  and  ahops,  which  may  almost  be  said  to  have  remained  intact 
In  the  autumn  of  1873  that  part  of  Uie  palace  injured  by  the  insurgents  was  restored. 
The  garden,  with  Its  avenues  and  parterres,  fountidns,  and  grass  plots,  still  constitutef 
one  of  the  liveliest  and  most  frequented  spots  in  the  whole  city ;  and  althongh  mudi  d 
their  gloiy  has  faded,  its  cafis  still  maint^n.  in  great  measure,  the  world-wide  reputa- 
tion they  long  ago  acquired. 

PALAiniTKES,  a  Qredan  hero,  son  of  Nauplius  and  Clymene.  He  was  the  prince 
whom  the  Oreelis  deputed  to  induce  Ulysses  to  join  in  the  war  against  Troy,  but  his 
■tratagem,  by  which  he  exposed  the  pretended  insanity  of  Ulysse*,  produced  an  irrecon. 
dlable  enmijv  between  them.  He  was  for  a  time  commander-in-cliief  in  place  of  Aga- 
memnon. His  death  is  attributed  to  Ulysses,  In  revenge,  who  accused  him  of  treason: 
as  to  its  modes,  there  are  various  traditions. 

f  AIAKStnUB,  a  family  of  birds,  somewhat  resembling  the  ducks  iamttda)  and 
also  the  rails  {raUhda).  Feet  very  large,  neck  short,  head  small,  bill  short,  nostrils  large; 
wings  large  and  armed  at  the  shoulder  with  two  strong  spurs;  tail  small,  legs  large  and 
covered  with  hexagonal  scales;  toes  long,  three  before  and  one  behind;  the  anterior  toes 
connected  by  slight,  scaly  webs.  Familv  includes  two  genera,  p(^atMdea,  with  one 
species,  and  chaunce,  with  two  species.  Tney  are  natives  <u  South  America,  Inhabiting 
marshy  grotmds  and  borders  of  lakes  and  rivers.  • 

FALAHftiniT,  or  Palki,  the  vehicle  commonly  used  in  Hindustan  by  travelers,  is  a 
wooden  box,  about  8  ft.  long,  4  ft.  wide,  and  4  ft.  high,  with  wooden  shutters  which 
can  be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure,  uid  constructed  like  Venetian  blinds  for  the  putpose 
of  admitting  fresh  air,  while  at  the  same  time  they  ezdude  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
sun.  and  the  heavy  showers  of  rain  so  common  in  that  country.  The  furniture  of  the 
Interior  ooniAsto  of  a  cocoa  mattress,  well  stuffed  and  covered  with  morocco  leather,  on 
which  the  traveler  reclines;  two  Email  t>olsters  are  placed  under  bis  head,  and  one  under 
his  thighs,  to  render  his  position  as  comfortable  as  possible.  At  the  upper  end  is  a  shelf 
and  drawer  and  at  the  udes  are  nettings  of  larger  dimensions  than  the  ordinary  pockets 
in  carriages,  for  containing  those  articles  which  may  be  necesaa^  to  the  traveler  durine 
his  Journey.  At  each  end  of  the  palanquin,  on  the  outside,  two  m>n  rings  are  fixed,  and 
the  nammala,  or  palanquin- bearers,  of  whom  there  are  four,  two  at  each  end,  support  the 
palanquin  by  a  pole  passing  through  these  rings.  Traveling  in  this  mode  is  continued 
both  uy  day  and  night,  (^ee  Dawk.)  The  palanquin  is  also  used  at  the  present  day  in 
Bruil,  with  the  prominent  exception  of  Rio  Janeiro. 

Similar  modes  of  traveling  have  been  at  various  times  in  use  in  western  Europe,  but 
OTily  for  short  distances.  The  Roman  ' '  litter, "  the  French  ' '  chaise  a  porteurs,"  and  the 
"  sedan-clmir"  were  the  forms  of  vehicle  most  in  use,  and  the  two  latter  were  in  general ' 
use  in  totfns  till  they  were  superseded  by  hackn^  coaches.  The  Roman  "  litter"  was 
one  of  }Ke  criteria  of  its  owner's  wealth,  the  rich  man  generally  exhibiting  the  pros- 
perous condition  of  his  affairs  by  the  multitude  of  the  oearers  and  other  attendants 
accompanying  him. 

PjCLAfTXETZ  (Or.  an.  apteryx),  a  genus  of  fossil  birds  whose  remains  are  found 
in  Ufe  river  dit  deposits  of  New  Zealand,  associated  with  the  gigantic  dinomis,  and 
whi^,  like  it,  resembled  in  the  form  of  the  sternum,  and  the  structure  of  the  pelvis  and 
the  living  wingless  apteryz.   Two  species  have  been  described 
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PALATE,  The,  forms  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  consistB  of  two  portions,  the  hard 
palate  iu  front  and  the  soft  palate  behind.  The  framework  of  the  hardpalaie  Is  formed 
av  the  palate  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  by  the  horizontal  proc^ 
Of  the  palate  bone,  and  is  bounded  in  front  and  at  the  sides  by  the  alveolar  arches  and 
gums,  and  posteriorly  it  is  continuous  with  the  soft  palate.  It  is  covered  by  a  dense 
structure  formed  by  the  periosteum  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  which  are 
closely  adherent.  Along  the  middle  line  Is  a  linear  ridge  or  raphe,  on  either  side  of 
which  the  mucous  membrane  is  thick,  pale,  and  corrugated,  while  behind  it  is  thin, 
of  a  darker  tint,  and  smooth.  This  membrane  is  covered  with  scaly  epithelium, 
and  is  furnished  with  numerous  follicles  (the  palatal  glands).  The  toft  palate  is  » 
movable  fold  of  mucous  membrane  inclosing  muscular  fibers,  and  suspended  from 
the  posterior  border  of  the  hard  palate  so  as  to  form  an  incomplete  septum  between 
the  mouth  and  the  pharynx;  its  aides  b^ng  blended  with  the  pbsrynx,  while  its 
lower  border  is  free.  When  occupying  its  usual  portion  (that  is  to  say,  when  the 
muscular  fibers  contained  in  it  are  r»ased),  its  anterior  surface  is  concave ;  and  when 
its  muscles  are  called  into  action,  as  in  swallowing  a  morsel  of  food,  it  is  raised  and 
made  tense,  and  the  food  is  thus  prevented  from  passing  into  the  posterior  nares,  and  ia 
at  the  same  time  directed  obliquely  backwards  and  downwards  into  the  pharynx. 

Hanging  from  the  middle  of  its  lower  border  is  a  small  conical  pendulous  process, 
the  uvtm;  and  passing  outwards  from  the  uvula  on  each  side  are  two  curved  folds  of 
mucous  membrane  contaiajng  muscular  fibers,  and  called  the  arcA«a  or  j>tUan<ifCA««^ 
palaU.  The  anterior  p&tar  is  continued  downwards  to  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  tongue. 


larger  than  the  anterior,  and  runs  downwards  and  backwards  to  the  side  of  the  pharynx. 
The  anterior  and  posterior  pillars  are  closely  united  above,  but  are  separated  below  by 
an  aneular  interval,  in  which  the  tonail  of  either  side  is  lod^^.  The  tonsils  (amj/ffiiala) 
are  glandular  organs  of  a  rounded  form,  which  vary  considerably  in  size  in  different 
indlTiduals.  They  are  composed  of  an  assemblage  of  mucous  follicles,  which  secrete 
a  Uiick,  grayish  matter,  and  open  on  the  surface  of  the  gland  by  numerous  (12  to  16) 
orifices. 

The  space  left  between  the  arches  of  the  palate  on  the  two  sides  is  called  the  igthmut 
^  thefaueea.  It  is  bounded  above  by  the  free  margin  of  the  palate,  below  by  the  tongue, 
and  on  each  side     the  pillars  of  the  soft  palate  and  tonsils. 

As  the  upper  hp  may  be  fissured  through  imperfect  development  (In  which  case  it 
presents  the  condition  known  as  the  hare-lip),  so  also  may  there  be  more  or  less  decided 
fissure  of  the  palate.  In  the  slightest  form  of  this  affection,  the  uvula  merely  is 
fissured,  while  in  extreme  cases  the  cleft  extwds  through  boUi  the  soft  and  hard  paJate 
as  far  forward  as  the  lips,  and  is  then  often  combinea  with  hare-lip.  When  the  nssure 
is  considerable,  it  materially  interferes  with  the  acta  of  sucking  and  swallowing,  and 
the  infant  runs  a  ^reat  risk  of  being  starved;  and  if  the  child  ctows  up,  its  articulation 
is  painfully  indistmct.  When  the  fissure  is  confined  to  the  soil  palate,  repeated  cauter- 
ization of  the  angle  of  the  fis*  ire  has  been  found  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure  by  means  of 
the  contraction  that  follows  each  burn.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  child  is  allowed 
to  reach  the  age  of  puberty  when  the  operation  of  ^aphyloraphy  (or  suture  of  the  soft 
parts)  is  performed — an  operation  always  diflQcult,  and  not  always  successful.  For  the 
method  of  performing  it,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Practical  Surgery  of  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson,  who  has  introduced  several  most  important  modifications  into  the  old  operation. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  tonsils,  popularly  known  as  QuiNST,  is  treated  of  in  a 
separate  article. 

Chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  is  very  frequent  in  scrofulous  children,  and  is  not 
rare  in  scrofulous  persons  of  more  advanced  a^,  and  may  give  rise  to  very  considerable 
inconvenience  and  distress.  It  may  occasion  difficulty  in  swallowing,  confused  and  inar* 
ticulate  speech,  deafness  in  various  degrees  from  closure  of  the  eustachian  tubes  (now 
often  termed  throat  deafness),  and  noisy  and  laborious  respiration,  especially  during 
sleep;  and  it  may  even  cause  death  by  suffocation,  induced  by  the  entanglement  of  vis- 
cid mucus  between  the  enlarged  glands.  Iodide  of  iron  (especially  in  the  form  of  Blan- 
card's  pills)  and  cod-liver  oil  are  the  medicines  upon  whose  action  most  reliance  should 
be  placed  in  these  cases,  while  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (a  scruple  of  the  salt 
to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water),  or  some  preparation  of  iodine,  should  be  applied  once  a 
day  to  the  affected  parts.  If  these  measures  fail,  the  tonsils  must  be  more  or  less  removed 
by  the  surgeon,  either  by  the  knife  or  scissors,  or  by  a  small  guiiloUne  specially  invented 
for  the  purpose. 

Enluseroent  or  relaxation  of  the  uvyla  is  not  uncommon,  and  ^res  rise  to  a  con- 
stant tickling  cough,  and  to  expectoration,  by  the  irritation  of  the  larynx  which  it  occa- 
sions. If  it  will  not  yield  to  astringent  or  stimulating  gaiglea,  or  to  the  stronger  local 
applications  directed  for  enlarged  tonsils,  Its  extremity  must  be  seized  with  the  forceps, 
and  it  must  be  divided  througfi  tlie  middle  with  a  pair  of  long  scissors. 

PAIATDTAXX,  a  name  applied  to  two  German  states,  which  were  united  previously 
to  the  year  1690.  They  were  distinguish^  as  the  Upper  and  Lower  Palatinate.  The 
Upper  or  Bavarian  Palatinate,  now  forming  a  circle  of  the  kingdom  at  Bavwia,  was  a 
dncby,  and  was  bounded  b|y  Baireuth.  Bohemia,  Neubuiy,  Baviuria,  and  the  district  of 
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Palatlae. 

NOmbeiif.  Ana,  2,680  Bq.m. ;  pm.  1807.  288,800.  Ambexg  wis  the  chief  city,  and  the 
seat  ot  ffOTonmeat.  The  Lower  PalatiDate  or  the  Palatinate  on  the  Rhine,  embracMl  an 
area  of  mm  8,046  to  8,IS0  sq.m.;  and  consisted  of  the  electoral  Palatinate,  the  princi- 
pality of  Simmern,  the  duchy  of  Zweibmcken,  the  half  of  the  county  of  Sponheim,  and 
the  firincipallties  of  Beldenz  and  Lautern.  For  the  area  and  population  of  the  modern 
provinces  of  the  Upper  aud  Lower  Palatinate,  see  article  Batakia. 

The  counts  of  the  electoral  or  Rheoisb  Palatinate  were  established  in  the  hereditary 
jpossewion  of  the  territory  of  that  name,  and  of  the  lands  attached  to  it,  as  early  as  the 
11th  century.  After  the  death  of  Herman  III.,  the  emperor  Friedrich  I.  assinied  the 
Palatinate  to  Conrad  of  Bwsbia.  After  Conrad's  death,  his  son-in-law,  duke  Heniy  of 
Brunswick,  came,  in  1196,  into  the  possession  of  these  lands,  but  be,  having  been  out- 
lawed in  1315  by  Friedrich  II.,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Otto  III.,  duke  of  Bavaria. 
Ludwig  II.,  or  the  Strong,  succeeded  the  preceding  in  the  PHlatinate  iu  1253,  and  was  in 
turn  succeeded  in  1294  by  Rudolf  I.,  who,  however,  was  banished  by  his  brother,  the 
emperor  Ludwig,  because  he  hod  taken  part  with  Friedrich  of  Austria.  The  country 
was  ruled  by  his  three  sons.  Ruprecht  IIL,  who  died  iu  1410,  was  a  German  emperor. 
Of  his  four  SODS,  Ludwig  HE.  received  the  electoral  or  Rhenish  Palatinate  Johnnn.  the 
Upper  Palatinate;  Stephaa,  Zweibrtlcken;  and  Otto,  Moslnch.  Tlie  second  and  fourth 
lines  soon  died  out,  as  well  as  also  that  of  Ludwig  III.,  which  came  to  a  close  in  1550, 
upon  which  the  possessions  of  that  prince,  together  with  the  electorate,  passed  to  Fried- 
rich III.  of  the  Simmern  line.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ludwig  IV.  in  1576,  by  Friedrich 
IV.  in  1583,  and  by  Friedrich  V.  in  1610,  who,  after  he  accepted  the  Bohemian  crown, 
was  driven  from  his  possessions  by  the  emperor  in  1619,  and  his  otBce  of  elector  was 
transferred  to  HaxirolUan,  duke  oi  Bavaria.  Karl  Ludwiff,  son  of  Friedrich  V .  received 
tbe  Lower  Palatinate  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  and  iu  nis  favor  a  new  or  eighth  elec- 
torship was  created.  With  his  son  Earl,  the  Simmern  line  terminated  in  1685,  upon 
which  the  Palatinate  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philipp  Wilbelm,  count  palatine  of  Neuburg. 

The  house  of  Neubure  was  descended  from  Ludwig  the  Black,  count  palatine  in  Zwei- 
brllcken,  second  son  of  Stephan,  count  palatine  in  Simmern.  Wolfgang,  a  descendant 
of  Ludwig's,  was  the  founder  of  alt  the  otlier  lines  of  counts  palatine.  Of  his  three  sons, 
Johann  founded  the  line  of  Ncu-ZweibrQcken,  Karl  the  Birkenfeld  line,  Philipp  Ludwig 
the  Keuburg  line.  Ptiitipp  Ludwig  hud  three  sons,  Wolfgang  Wilhelm,  August,  and 
Johann  Fri^Hch.  The  flrst  founded  the  Neuburg  line,  the  second  the  Sulzbacta  line, 
tbe  third  died  childless.  The  son  of  Wolfgang  Wilhelm  died  in  1600.  His  son,  Joliann 
Wilhelm.  became  heir  to  the  Beldenz  line  in  1694.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Karl 
Pbillip,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  in  1742  by  Karl  Theodor,  from  the  Sulzbacli  line, 
who  united  the  Bavarian  territories  with  the  Palatinate.  Duke  Maximilliun  of  Zwei- 
brUcken  next  succeeded  in  1799,  who  at  the  peace  of  Luneville  (1801)  was  compelled  to 
cedea  portion  of  the  Khcnish  Palatinate  to  France,  a  part  to  Baden,  a  part  to  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  and  a  part  to  Nassau.  Treaties  of  Paris  of  1814  and  1815  re-assigned  the 
Palatinate  lands  beyond  the  Rhine  to  Oennany,  Bavaria  receiving  the  largest  share,  and 
the  remainder  being  divided  between  Hesse-Darmstadt  and  Prussia. 

FALAim  (from  I^at.  palatium,  a  palace).  A  Omst  Balatinut,  or  count  Palatine, 
was  under  the  Merovingian  kings  of  France,  a  high  judicial  officer,  who  had  supreme 
authority  in  all  causes  that  came  under  the  immediate  cognizance  of  the  sovereign. 
After  the  time  of  Charlemagne  a  similar  title  was  given  to  any  powerful  feudal  lord,  to 
whom  a  province,  generally  near  the  frontier,  was  made  over  with  jura  regalia,  or  judi- 
cial powers,  similar  to  what  the  counts  palatine  had  received  in  the  palace,  and  the  dis- 
trict so  governed  was  called  a  palatinate  or  eourUy  palatine.  There  were  three  countiej 
palatine  in  England — Lancaster,  Cbester,  and  Durham — which  were,  no  doubt,  made 
separate  regalities  on  account  of  their  respective  proximity  to  the  frooUer  of  Wales  and  to 
that  turbulent  Nortliumbrian  province  which  could  neither  be  accounted  a  portion  of 
England  nor  of  Scotland.  In  virtue  of  their  regal  rights,  the  counts  palatine  had  their 
courts  of  law,  appointed  their  ludges  and  law  otiicers,  and  could  pardon  treasons,  mur- 
ders, and  felonies;  all  writs  and  judicial  process  proceeded  in  tlieir  names,  and  the  king's 
writs  were  of  no  avail  within  the  boumfs  of  the  palatinate.  Lancaster  seems  to  liavei 
been  made  a  county  palatine  by  Edward  III.  Henry,  first  duke,  and  John,  second  dukei 
of  Lancaster,  were  both  hivested  by  him  witli  the  dignity  of  count  palatine.  Henry  YL' 
was  hereditarily  duke  and  count  palatine  of  Lancaster,  and  on  bis  attainder,  soon  after 
Edward  IV. 's  accession,  tbe  diicliyand  county  were  forfeited  to  the  crown,  and  confirmed 
on  Edward  IV, — afterward  on  rfeary  VII,  and  liis  heirs  forever.  Tbe  queen  is  now 
ducbess  and  countess  palatine  of  Lancaster.  There  is  still  a  chancellor  of  the  duchy  and 
county  palatine,  whose  duties  are  few  and  unimportant,  but  tbe  administration  of  justice 
has  gradually  been  assimilated  to  that  of  the  rest  of  England.  See  Lakcastee.  Chester 
is  supposed  to  have  t>ecome  a  county  palatine  when  made  over  with  r^»il  jurisdiction  by 
William  the  Conqueror  to  Hugues  d'ATranches.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  it  was 
annezed  to  the  crown  by  letters  patent,  and  since  that  time  the  earldom  palatine  of  Ches- 
ter has  been  vested  in  toe  eldest  son  of  the  sovereign,  or  in  the  crown,  whenever  there  is 
no  Prince  of  Wales.  Durham  seems  to  have  first  become  a  palatinate  when  William  the 
Cooqueror  constituted  bishop  Walcher,  bishop  and  duke  of  Durham,  with  power  (accord- 
ing to  WillUm  of  liUlmesbiuy}  to  restrain  the  rebellious  people  with  the  sword,  and 
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reform  their  morals  with  hb  doqueoce.  The  palatinate  juriBdictlou  conUnued  anitod 
with  the  bishopric  till  1886,  when  it  was  separated  by  act  of  pariiament,  and  vested  io 
William  IV.  and  his  successors  as  a  franchise  distinct  from  the  crown,  together  with  all 
forfeitures,  mines,  and^m  regalia.  It  has  since  been  more  completelv  incorporated  with 
the  crown.  Pembroke  was  at  one  time  a  county  palatine,  but  ceasea  to  be  so  in  Henry 
VIII. 's  time.  The  archbishop  of  York  also  exercised  the  powers  of  a  palatine  in  the 
county  of  Uezbam  in  Northumberland,  of  which  he  was  deprived  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. In  very  early  times  there  were  a  number  of  similar  privileges  in  BcoUand,  the 
most  important  of  which  was  that  of  the  earls  palatine  of  Strathem.  In  Germany,  the 
J^al^fr(tf,  or  count  palatine,  exercised  a  jurisdiction  much  more  extensive  than  the  umple 
Grttf  or  count.  A  considerable  district  in  Oennany  was  long  under  the  jurisdictioD  of 
a  count  palatine,  who  was  one  of  the  electors  of  the  empire.   See  Fauhztatr. 

PAL&TUIJC,  a  town  In  Montgomery  co.,  K.  Y.,  consisting  of  the  villages  of  Palatine 

Bridge  and  Nelliston.  Of  these  the  largest  is  Palatine  Bridge  on  the  n.  bank  of  the 
Mohawk  river,  and  a  station  on  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  railroad. 
There  Is  a  manufactory  of  thrashing  machines,  a  foundry,  a  high  school,  and  (In  the 
town)  several  churches.    Pop,  '90,  town,  28T6. 

FALATnrE  HUL,  Mons  Falatinut,  the  central  hill  of  the  fomoua  seven  on  which 
ancient  Rome  was  built,  and,  according  to  tradition,  the  seat  of  the  earliest  Roman  set- 
tlements. In  point  of  historical  interest,  it  ranks  next  to  the  capitol  and  the  forum.  Its 
summit  is  about  160  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  form  of  the  hill  is  irregularly  quadrangular. 
Its  north-western  slope,  towards  the  Capltollne  hill  and  the  Tiber,  was  called  OenuUiu 
or  Cfiimalvs.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  uncertain,  although  several  derivations~are  given 
connecting  it  with  legendary  stories.  Romulus  is  said  to  have  founded  the  city  upon 
this  hill,  aud  on  Oermalus  grew  the  sacred  tig-tree  (near  to  the  Lupercal)  under  which  he 
and  his  brother.  Remus,  were  found  sucking  the  she-wolf.  Upon  the  Palatine  hill  were 
tlie  temple  of  Jupiter  Staior,  the  temple  of  Cybele,  the  sacred  square  inclosure  called 
iJoRMi  quadrata.  and  other  sacred  places  and  edifices,  besides  many  of  the  finest  houses 
in  Rome.  Augustus  and  Tiberius  had  their  residences  here,  whence  Tacitus  termed  it 
^pft>  imperii  arx  (the  veir  citadel  of  government);  and  at  last  Nero  included  It  entirely 
within  the  precincts  of  his  aurea  domut,  which  Vespasian  Bubse(^uentty  restricted  to  the 
hill.  From  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus  it  ceasea  to  be  the  residence  of  the  emperors, 
but  the  name  palace  (palatium),  derived  from  it,  was  given  to  the  abodes  of  sovereigns 
and  great  princes,  and  has  been  adopted  into  modern  languages.  Recent  excavations 
have  brought  to  light  numerous  remains  of  the  palatial  and  other  structures  with  which 
the  Palatine  hilt  was  once  covered ;  and  these  are  now  among  the  most  interesting  sights 
of  the  Eternal  City. 

FAXAWAV,  or  Paragoa,  one  of  the  Philippine  islands  (q.v.). 

PALAY,  Oryptoetegia  grandijhra,  a  climbing  plant  of  the  natural  order  cudepiadaeea 
(q.v.),  common  in  many  parts  of  India,  particularly  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Hindustan. 
It  yields  a  very  fine  strong  white  fiber,  resembling  flax,  and  which  can  be  spun  into  the 
finest  yam.  The  fiber  is  obtained  from  the  stalk;  the  milky  juice  contains  caoutchouc 
Pnlay  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  plants  which  have  recenUy  been  recommended  to 
notice  in  India. 

PALAZ'ZOLO  AOBEZDE,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  In  the  province  of  Syracuse,  22  m.  w.  of 
Syracuse,  is  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  Just  where  it  overhangs  a  deep  valley.  Near 
Palazzolo  Acrelde  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Acrar,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Syra- 
cuse, on  the  site  of  a  Phenicfan  settlement,  664  b.c.  The  most  curious  remains  are  to 
be  found  in  some  low  cliffs  beneath  the  town  to  the  s.,  where  is  a  series  of  arched  niches, 
containing  flffurea  carved  in  hh|h  relief  in  the  rock.  The  style  of  ait  appears  to  be 
archaic  Greek,  with  somewhat  of  an  Egyptian  character.   Pop.  11,300, 

PAXX,  in  heraldiy.  one  of  the  figures  known  as  ordinaries,  consisting  of  a  perpendic- 
ular band  in  the  middle  of  the  shield,  of  which  it  is  said  to  occupy  one-third.  Beveral 
charges  of  any  kind  are  said  to  be  "in  pale"  when  they  stand  over  each  other  perpen- 
dicularly, as  do  the  three  lions  of  England.  A  shield  divided  through  the  middle  by  a 
perpendicular  Hoe  is  said  to  be  "parted  per  pale."  The  pallet  is  the  diminutive  of  the 
pale,  and  is  most  generally  not  borne  singly.  Or  three  pallets  gules  were  the  arms  of 
Raymond,  count  of  Provence.  When  the  field  is  divided  into  an  even  number  of  parts 
by  perpendicular  lines,  it  is  called  "  paly  of  so  many  meces.   Paly  of  Ax.  argent  and 

gules,  the  arms  of  the  family  of  Rutnven.   When  divided  by  lines  perpendicular  and 
endways  crossing,  It  is  called  paly  bendy.   An  indorse  Is  a  further  diminutive  of  the 
pidlet,  and  a  pale  placed  between  two  indorses  is  said  to  be  indorsed. 

PALE,  in  Irish  history  (see  Ireland,  Hibtort),  means  that  portion  of  the  kingdom 
over  which  the  English  rule  and  English  law  was  acknowledged.  There  is  so  much 
vagueness  in  the  meaning  of  the  term  that  a  few  words  of  explanation  appear  necessary. 
The  vagueness  arises  from  the  great  fluctuations  wliich  the  English  authority  underwent 
in  Ireland  at  variousperiods,  and  from  the  consequent  fluctuation  of  the  actual  territorial 
limits  of  the  pnle.   Tne  designation  dates  from  the  reign  of  John,  who  distributed  the 

Krtion  of  Irehud  then  mHninalty  subject  to  EngUmd  into  twelve  counties  palatine, 
iblin,  Heath,  Kildare,  Louth,  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  Wexford.  Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry. 
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Uppemy,  ind  Limerick.  To  tbis  entire  district,  in  a  general  mty,  was  afterwards 
given  the  designation  of  the  Pale.  But,  as  it  may  be  salu  that  the  term  is  commonly 
applied  by  the  writers  of  each  age  to  the  actual  English  territory  of  the  period,  and  as 
this  varied  very  much,  care  must  be  taken  to  allude  to  the  age  of  which  the  name  Pale 
is  used.  Thus,  verv  soon  after  the  important  date  of  the  statute  of  Kilkenny,  at  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  English  law  extended  only  to  the  four  counties  of 
Dublio,  Oulow,  Mealb,  and  Louth.  In  the  reign  of  Heory  VI.  the  limits  were  siill 
farmer  restricted.  In  a  general  way,  however,  the  Pale  mi^  be  conddered  as  compris- 
ing the  counties  of  Dublm,  Heatb,  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  and  Loath.  This,  although  not 
quite  exact,  will  be  sufficient  for  most  purposes. 

PA'LSA  (Lat.  chafll,  a  term  employed  in  botany  to  designate  the  bracts  of  the  ftnisft 
in  grasses  (q.v.),  called  eoroUa  by  the  older  botanists;  also  to  designate  the  small  bracts 
or  scales  which  are  attached  to  the  receptacle  of  the  head  of  flowers  in  many  of  the  am- 
petUa  (q.T.).   Any  part  of  a  plant  covered  with  chaffy  scaltt  is  described  as  paleaeeoue. 

PAIEAB'TEB  (Gr.  ancient  star-flsh),  a  genus  of  star-flsh  peculiar  to  the  Silurian  period, 
which  in  general  appearance  resemble  the  living  brittle  stars,  but  when  more  mmutely 
examined  present  so  many  anomahea  that  they  cannot  be  referred  to  any  existing  family. 
Five  or  six  species  have  heea  described. 

PALXHTS.  See  Lazb  DwaixnroBk 

FALXMBAm',  formerly  an  independent  kingdom  on  the  e.  coast  of  Sumatra;  now  a 
Netheriands  residency,  is  bounded  on  tlie  n.  by  DJambi,  n.w.  by  Bencoolen,  s.  by  the 
Lampong  districts,  and  s.e.  by  the  stndt  of  Banca,  has  an  area  of  53,407  »^.m. ;  and  a 
popmation  amounting,  in  1894,  to  eM,618  souls.  Much  of  the  land  is  low-lymg  swamp, 
covered  with  a  wilderness  of  impenetrable  bush;  but  in  the  s.  it  rises  into  mountains,  of 
which  Oeloe  Moesi  (Ulu  Musi)  is  6.180  feet.  Oold-dust,  iron-ore,  sulphur  with  arsenic, 
lignite,  and  common  coal  are  found;  also  clays  suited  for  making  coarse  ^ttery,  etc. 
Springs  of  pure  oU  occur  near  the  coal-fields  of  Bali  Boekit  (Bukit),  and  of  mineral  water 
in  various  places.  Kce,  cotton,  sugar,  pepper,  tobacco,  and,  in  the  interior,  coooaouts, 
are  growD;  the  forests  producing  gutta-percha,  gum-elastic,  rattans,  wax,  benzoin,  satin- 
wood,  etc.  The  rivers  abound  with  fish;  and  the  ekpbunt,  rhinoceros,  tiger,  puuther.  and 
leopard  roam  the  woods,  as  well  as  the  deer,  wild  swine,  and  goats,  witli  many  varieties 
of  the  monkey. 

In  the  dry  season  the  thermometer  ranges  from  80'  to  92°  F.,  and  in  the  rainy  season 
76°  to  80'.  The  climate  is  not  unhealthy,  except  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  swamps. 
The  natives  Me  descended  from  Javanese,  who  in  the  16th  c,  or  earlier,  settled  in  Falem- 
bang,  and  ruled  over  the  whole  land.  The  race,  howev^,  has  become  mixed  with  other 
Malays,  and  the  language  has  lost  its  purity.  In  the  n.w.  interior  is  a  tribe  called  the 
Eoeboes  (KllbQs),  of  whose  origin  nothing  U  known,  but  who  are  probably  the  remainder 
of  the  aborigines.  They  do  not  follow  after  agriculture,  go  about  almost  naked,  and 
live  chiefly  by  fishing  and  liunting.  No  idea  of  a  supreme  wing  seems  to  be  possessed 
by  them,  though  they  believe  in  existence  after  death. 

PALSKBAHQ,  tlie  capital  of  the  kin^om  and  residency,  is  60  m.  from  the  SoeDsang 
<8unflanK),  or  principal  mouUi  of  the  nver  Moesi  (Musi),  in  2°  59' s.  lat.,  and  104°  45' e. 
longitude.  The  city  is  built  on  both  Imnks  of  the  Moesi,  aud  other  streams  wliich  fall 
into  it.  and  is  6  ro.  in  length  by  i  m.  in  breadth.  The  river  is  upwards  of  1,000  ft.  broad, 
and  from  40  to  50  ft  in  &ptli,  so  that  the  lareest  vessels  can  sail  up  to  the  harbor.  The 
native  houses  are  raised  on  posts  and  neatly  constructed  of  planks  or  bamboos;  the 
Chinese,  Arabians,  and  Europeans,  chiefly  living  in  floating  houses  called  rakit^,  of 
which  there  are  upwards  of  SOO,  and  holding  coranmnication  with  one  another  and  with 
the  natives  by  boats.  The  fort  is  built  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  behind  it  are  an 
institution  for  the  blind  and  a  splendid  mosque.  There  is  a  school,  where  80  European 
children  are  educated,  a  government  elementary  Hchool  for  natives,  and  several  good 
Chinese  schools.  Many  of  the  natives  can  read  and  write,  and  in  1856  a  native  printing 
press  was  erected  by  Kemas  Mohammed  Asahel. 

Palembang  is  visited  annually  by  upwards  of  80,000  boats  of  various  dzes,  bringing 
produce  from  the  interior,  consisting  chiefly  of  rice,  benzoin,  gum-elastic,  gutta-percha, 
raw  cotton,  rattans,  tobacco,  pepper,  wax.  dragon's  blood,  resin;  and  gold-dust  from  the 
Iwundaries  of  the  kingdom  of  Djambi,  now  included  in  the  residency.  These  are 
obtained  chiefly  in  exchange  for  salt,  cotton  manufactures,  earthenware,  iron  and  copper 
wares,  and  provisions.  The  foreign  trade  is  large,  and  chiefly  carried  on  with  Java, 
and  China.  The  natives  of  Palembang  are  good  ivory  carvers,  gold  and  silver  smiths, 
jewelers,  cutlers,  japanners,  painters,  Wtt-builders,  bookbinders,  etc,  and  expert  at  all 
the  ordinary  handicrafts.  The  women.  In  addition  to  cotton  fabrics,  spinning,  and  dye- 
ing, weave  silk  stuffs  embroidered  with  gold.  Pop.  Ki,000,  of  whom  about  100  are  Voro- 
peans,  8,000  Chinese,  and  2,000  Arabians. 

PALDKSA,  a  province  in  n.w.  Spain,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Santander,  on  the  e, 
\n  Bni^,  on  the  s.  by  Valhidolid,  and  on  the  w.  by  Burgos;  3136  sq.  m. ;  pop.  188,846. 
ThA  sncfaee  Is  levd,  except  in  the  n.  where  it  is  mountainous.   There  are  few  trees.  It 
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is  watered  by  the  Pisuerga,  Canion,  Camera,  and  other  riven.  Tho  soil  is  fertile  and 
produces  wheat,  hemp,  and  flax.   Other  staples  are  fruit  and  linseed  oU.  Minraals 

abound,  but  only  coal  ie  mined  to  any  extent.  Grain  is  exported  on  the  canal  of  Cas- 
tile which  passes  through  the  province  from  to  south.  The  priacipal  maaufacture  Is 
flour;  blankets,  baize,  and  seige  also  are  made.  There  is  a  good  system  of  elementaiy 
schools.   Capital,  PfUenda. 

FALEHCIA  (ihe  ancient  PaSantia),  a  city  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile,  capital  of  the 
modem  province  of  the  same  name,  stands  in  a  treeless,  but  well-watered  and  fruitful 
plain,  on  the  Carrion,  89  m.  n.e.  of  Valladolid.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  is  surrounded 
by  old  walls,  80  ft.  high  and  9  ft.  thick,  around  which  are  pleasant  promenades.  Tho 
cathedral,  a  lig^t  and  elegant  Gothic  edifice,  was  built  1331-1S04.  The  first  university 
founded  in  Castile  was  built  here  in  the  lUih  c,  but  was  removed  to  Salamanca  in  1380. 
Nearly  one-third  of  the  population  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  bluikets  and 
coarse  woolen  cloths.  Tla*  position  of  the  town  on  the  Carrion,  and  on  the  Outllian 
canal,  is  favorable  to  the  developmeut  of  commerce.  The  vine  is  cultivated,  and  there 
is  a  good  trade  in  wool.   Pop.  comm.  15,100. 

PAIiEVQITE,  Ruiifs  OF,  are  on  the  lUo  Chacamas,  a  branch  of  the  river  Usumasinta, 
in  the  state  of  Ciiliipos,  Mexico.  8  m.  a.e.  of  the  village  of  Sauto  Domingo  de  Palenque, 
lat.  17°  80'  n.,  long.  93".  26'.  west.  The  ruins  extend  over  a  large  area,  covered  with  a 
dense  tropical  forest,  und  are  of  difficult  exploration-  They  consist  of  vast  artifloial 
terraces,  or  terniced  truncated  pyramids,  of  cut  stone,  surmounted  by  edifices  of  pecul- 
iar and  solid  architecture,  also  of  cut  stone,  covered  with  figures  in  relief,  or  ^ures 
and  hieroglyphics  in  stucco,  with  remains  of  brilliant  colors.  Host  of  the  buildings  are 
of  one  story,  but  a  few  are  two,  three,  and  some  may  have  been  four  stories.  The 
principal  structure,  known  as  the  palace,  is  338  ft.  long,  180  ft.  deep,  and  35  ft.  high, 
standing  on  a  terraced  truncated  pyramid  of  corresponding  dimensions.  It  was  faced 
with  cut  stone,  cemented  with  mortar  of  lime  and  sand,  and  the  front  covered  with 
stucco  and  painted.  A  corridor  runs  around  the  building,  opening  into  four  interior 
courts,  whidi  open  into  many  smaller  rooms.  On  slabs  of  stone  are  carved  numerous 
colossal  figures,  and  the  remains  of  statues  more  resemble  Grecian  than  Egyptian  or 
Hindu  art.  OUier  spacious  and  elaborately  ornamented  buildings  appear  to  have  been 
temples  of  religion.  These  ruins  were  in  tho  same  condition  when  Cortez  conquered 
Mexico,  as  now,  overgrown  with  a  forest,  and  their  site  forgotten.  They  were  only 
discovered  in  1760.  Three  exfilorations  were  made  by  the  Spanish  government,  but 
they  were  little  known  until  visited  by  Messrs.  J.  L,  Stephens  and  F.  Catherwood,  and 
their  account  published  with  plans  and  drawings.  See  Stephens's  IndtUnis  of  Travel  in 
Geniral  America,  etc.,  and  Catherwood's  Vieice  of  AneiejU  Monuments  of  Cenlrai  Ameriea, 
etc.  There  are  in  Mexico  dim  traditions  of  the  existence,  at  a  remote  period,  of  the 
capiial  of  a  theocratic  state,  the  renter  of  a  long  since  extinguished  civilization,  of 
which  the  only  traces  are  these  wonderful  ruins  and  unexplained  hieroglyphics. 

PALEOO'SAPET  (Gr.  pak^,  old.  and  graphs,  writing),  the  science  olt  ancient  writ- 
ings. It  comprehends  not  merely  the  art  of  reading  tliem,  but  such  a  critical  know- 
ledge of  all  their  circumstances  as  will  serve  to  determine  their  age,  if  they  happen  to 
be  undated,  and  their  genuineneBs,  in  the  abseoce  of  any  formal  authentication.  For 
these  purposes,  the  paleographer  needs  to  be  acquainted  with  the  various  substances, 
such  as  bark,  leaves,  skins,  paper,  etc.,  which  have  been  used  for  writing;  with  tho 
various  manners  of  writing  which  have  prevailed,  and  the  changes  which  they  have 
undergone;  with  the  various  forms  of  nutlienticating  writings,  such  as  seals,  signets, 
cachets,  signatures,  superscriptions,  subscriptions,  attestations,  «u:.,  which  have  been 
imployed  at  different  times;  with  the  various  phases  through  which  tiie  grammar, 
Tocabularr,  and  orthography  of  the  language  of  the  writing  with  which  he  is  dealing, 
has  passed ;  and  with  more  or  less,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  history,  laws,  institutions, 
literature,  and  art  of  the  age  and  country  to  which  the  writing  professes  to  belong. 

Paleography  may  be  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  learned  French  Benedictine, 
Jean  Mabillon,  whose  De  Be  Di^amatica,  first  publisned  in  1681  in  1  vol.  fol.,  reprinted 
in  1709,  and  again  in  1789,  in  3  vols,  fol.,  is  still,  perhaps,  the  most  masterly  work  on 
the  subject.  Along  with  the  Nouveau  TVaite  de  Diplomatic  (Par.  1750-66,  9  vols.  4to) 
of  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur,  and  the  mmenU  de  PaUographte  (Par.  1888,  3  vols,  ito) 
by  M.  Natalls  de  'Wailly,  it  is  the  great  anthority  for  French  paleography.  English 
paleography  is  perhaps  less  favorably' represented  in  Astle's  Origin  and  Progrm  oj 
WrUirw  (I^ond.  1808)  than  Scottish  paleography  in  Anderson's  and  Ruddlman's  Dtpjo- 
maia  aeoUcB  (Edin.  1789).  Muratnri  treats  of  Italian  paleography  in  the  third  volume 
of  his  great  work,  the  ArUiquiidist  liaUca  Medii  ^vi;  and  amotig  later  works  on  the 
same  subject  may  be  mentioned  the  DipUmaHea  Fifntifieia  (Rome,  1841)  of  Marino 
Marini.  The  paleography  of  Greece  is  illustrated  in  the  Paleograj^ia  Qrctea  (Par.  1708) 
of  Montfaucon.  Spanish  palteography  may  be  studied  in  the  ^)Uatheea  de  la  Poly- 
fraphia  Bipandla  (Mad.  1788)  of  Don  C.  Rodri^ez.  Of  works  on  German  paleography, 
it  may  be  enough  to  name  Eckard's  Jniroduetw  in  Rem  DipUmaUeam  (Jen.  1743),  Heu- 
mann's  CommentarU  de  Re  Dij^omatiea  (Norimb.  1745),  Walther's  Lextoon  Dipkmatteum 
(Oott.  1745),  and  Eopp's  PalaogropMa  Critiea  (Manh.  1817).  Hebrew  paleMraphy  has 
been  elaborated  by  Geeeoius  in  his  Oeechiehte  dcr  HeMHecAen  l^miehe  und  Bekr^  and 
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'other  ■works.  The  great  work  on  paleography  generally— one  of  the  most  sumptuous 
works  of  its  claas  ever  published — Is  the  PaliographCe  Umvertdle  (Par.  1889-4S,  id  5  vols 
fbl)  of  J*  B.  Sllvestre.  Modern  paleogra^y,  since  the  simultaneous  reading  of  the 
cubeatlo  Persian  Imt  Rawlinaoa,  Laswn,  and  jBurnouf,  in  18S6,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all 
that  exact  and  laborious  criticism  which  in  tliirty  years  enabled  the  entire  histoiy  of 
anUquity  to  be  rewrilten  from  a  linguistic  and  arclieeologlcal  point  of  view.  The  whole 
subject  turns  on  an  intimate  acqunintance  with  the  most  minute  points  in  the  history  of 
wiiatever  people  may  be  under  discussion.  Back  of  all  is  the  real  living  feeling  of  that 
people,  as  shown  in  their  remains— that  is,  their  inscriptions.  Having  a  series  of  inscrip- 
tions, granted  in  an  unknown  alphabet,  the  first  thing  is  to  verify  the  copies,  an  exceed- 
in^l;^  difficult  operation,  since  every  scholar  knows  it  is  impossible  to  correctly  copy 
writing  not  uoaersiood.  Recourse  should  he  had,  when  reachable,  to  rubbing  with 
heel-ball,  to  squeezes  in  paper  or  clay,  to  casts,  and  to  photography.  The  approximate 
date  of  each  should  then  be  ascertained,  the  place  of  its  "And,  the  date  of  the  tlnd,  and  a 
procea-verbal  of  \la  exact  location,  most  especially  with  regard  to  ground-level  or  later  con- 
structions. No  duplicates  or  comparative  collations  sliould  be  made  without  these,  and 
they  should  always  be  affixed  to  the  original  and  printed  in  essays.  The  Kypriot  texts  of 
Moritz  Bchmitt  are  almost  useless  from  neglect  of  these  evident  rules,  which  apply  with 
equal  force  to  MSS.,  where  the  experienced  eye  notices  a  hundred  details  all  tend- 
ing to  approximate  the  date  of  fabrication.  Next  comes  the' correction  of  the  text.  No 
man  can  correct  an  inscription  until  he  understands  the  grammar  of  its  language,  and 
the  grammar  of  a  language  is  tabulated  only  from  n  thousand  examples.  A  whole  gener- 
ation of  German  scholars  battered  their  brains  over  the  readinir  of  the  Malperg  glosses, 
and  utter  failure  resulted  even  to  Grimm  from  neglect  of  the  ordinary  processes  of  analy- 
sis. The  mistakes  in  a  text  usually  ari^e  from  three  causes:  from  dialect;  from  literal 
resemblances;  from  ignorant  copyists.  There  is  an  enormous  mass  of  pedantic  analysis 
wasted  on  old  English  and  old  German  (spelling,  which,  on  correction  by  three  known 
systems— Saxon,  Norse,  and  Gothic— shows  differences  neither  abnormal  norarbitrary.  A 
letter,  like  eveiy  creation  in  form,  depends  upon  three  things:  the  intention,  the  capacity, 
and  the  material.  Letters  may  be  successively  analyzed  as:  a,  imitative — a  picture  of  the 
thing  thought  of;  b,  conventional — a  change  in  shape  for  quickness  or  convenience 
which  recalls  little  or  not  at  all  the  original  picture ;  c,  symbolical — they  become  signs, 
and  subject,  as  puns,  metaphors,  or  similes,  to  all  the  turns  of  human  wit  or  wisdom. 
It  follows  that  they  get  a  double  meaning  to  one  sound,  or  a  double  sound  to  one  meau' 
ing;  or,  new  sounds  being  evolved,  new  characters  are  created  as,  rf,  expliinatory— 
geDerallv  abbreviations  of  other  characters,  or  a  change,  by  altering  shape  or  affixing 
marks;  lastly  they  become,  0,  traditional— in  which  case  the  origioaT  generation  is  for- 
gotten and  title  character  is  arbitrarily  connected  with  a  given  object.  They  decrease 
from  signs  of  words  to  signs  of  syllables,-  to  sounds  of  syllables,  to  sounds  of  letters 
merely,  to  silent  indications  of  an  extinct  letter.  The  actual  form  of  a  sign,  in  one  of 
these  successive  slates,  depends  on  the  other  original  two  conditions — the  material  and 
the  tool  in  use.  If  in  a  hard  stone  they  will  be  chiseled  square;  if  in  a  soft,  rounded, 
usually  sunk,  but  occasionally  in  relief  or  intaglio-relief.  This  must  have  been  preceded 
by  scratctiing  on  stone,  carving  in  wood,  stamping  or  picking  in  clay,  and  painting  or 
stenciling  on  a  surface.  Many  eastern  alphabets  are  written  across  the  fiber  of  dry,  hard 
leaves,  uid  are  usually  minute  and  crumpled  Characters  in  soft  clay  or  wax  are  legible 
and  rounded.  The  invention  of  ink  involves  a  brush,  which  gives  a  peculiar  flowing 
look,  or  a  reed  pen,  or  a  quill,  whether  for  square  or  cursive  characters;  or  the  abomina- 
tion of  the  artist — a  steel-pen,  with  nil  the  thick  and  thin  lines  of  modem  script. 
Stamped  letters,  for  embossing  or  gilding,  naturally  led  to  block  type,  and  they  to 
separate  type.  The  kinds  of  type  in  use  in  ornamental  English  printing  are  almost 
100,  yet  each  lias  a  history  and  a  reason.  In  regard  to  the  method  of  writing, 
letters  may  go  from  left  to  right,  direct;  or  right  to  left,  reverse;  or  hack  and  forth, 
woven ;  or  from  top  to  bottom,  m  columns.  Some  few  occasionally  go  above  or  below 
another  letter,  and  many  abbreviate  by  contractions  or  monograms.  The  letters  may 
occur  in  a  syllabary,  or  in  a  vowelic  syllabary,  where  each  letter  adds  for  a  different 
vowel  a  hook  or  a  tail;  or  they  may  be  alphabetic,  with  vowels  expressed,  acriptio  plena, 
or  with  vowels  understood,  scriptio  defectiva.  The  letters  maybe  all  capitals,  uncial, 
or  with  smalt  letters  (almost  always  different),  minuscles;  Uiey  may  be  connected  by  a 
her  at  top,  bottom,  or  middle,  or  with  each  other,  cursive.  Finally,  they  may  be 
accented,  pointed,  or  with  books  attached,  apices.  Words  are  not  always  separated, 
and  letters  often  vary  in  shape  when  occuning  as  initial,  metlial,  or  final.  The  earliest 
efforts  at  signs  are  tallies,  still  found  iu  the  Egyptian  and  Chinese  numbers;  the  origin 
of  the  Chinese  and  several  American  systems  is  unknown  to  us;  there  are  two  or  three 
systems  known  to  be  self-invented  in  modern  times,  and  one  or  two.  like  the  Lepcha  or 
Ron  of  the  Himalayas,  snd  the  running  runes  of  the  Danes  and  Celts  (oghams),  cannot 
be  distinctly  connected  with  a  known  alphabet.  With  these  exceptions  all  systems 
known  are  traceable  to  one  common  center,  but  so  lately  has  it  been  possible  to  assert 
this  that  Lenonnant'8  Spread  of  tht  Phcmidan  Alohabet.  first  edition  In  1868,  and  the  best 
•ntliorl^  for  the  central  A^lc  paleography,  must  be  rewritten. 
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At  a  time  so  remote  aa  to  aatedate  all  remaiDS  of  Egyptian  civilization,  a  writing  of  the 
true  pictorial  type  seems  to  have  suggested  the  systems  of  three  different  races — Egyp- 
tians, who  may  luive  been  African  and  Indo-German;  the  men  of  the  center  of  Arabia — 
Bhemites;  and  the  men  of  the  Tigris  rall^,  apparently  Undtaic.  The  identitr  of  origin, 
necessarily  difficult  to  prove  where  the  drauctlons  result  y&cy  differently,  ana  where  the 
si^n  has  a  different  meaning  in  four  languages,  is  Inferred  from  the  choice  of  the  same 
thmg  to  represent  the  same  metaphor,  and  from  the  identi^  of  secondary  forms  through- 
out. The  accepted  derivation  of  Phcenician  from  XVIII.  dynasty  hieratic  is  wrongly 
based  on  a  necessary  resemblance;  both  are  the  conventional  representations  of  the  same 
thing,  but  by  far-separated  routes.  For  latest  collations  of  cuneatic  and  Bhemitic,  see 
I>eecke,  Z.U.Q.  The  hiero^yphs  are  true  word-^nctures,  and  the  language  being  one- 
syllabled  tliey  change  into  alphabetic.  The  wnting  is  chiseled,  direct  or  columnar, 
with  always  a  determinative  sign.  The  hieratic  or  priests*  system,  modified  about  the 
time  of  the  Hybos,  Is  a  graphic  variety  of  the  same,  reversed,  written  with  a  brush  on 
linen  or  papyrus.  The  demotic,  in  another  dialect,  direct,  quickly  formed,  finally 
becomes  cursive.  The  hieroglyphs  were  still  read  in  Trajan's  time,  and  a  bas- 
tard demotic  was  written  long  after  the  Arab  conquest.  The  Greeks  of  Alexandria 
introduced  a  beautiful  graphic  variety  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  and,  written  direct,  with  6 
demotic  signs  added,  it  served  as  the  vehicle  of  a  living  dialect  of  Egyptian  till  modeni 
times.  The  thhd  race,  that  best  known  to  us  as  Accadian,  leaves  its  first  records  of  the 
20  c.  B.O.  (?)  in  a  few  names  of  kings  on  bricks,  on  stone,  on  seals.  Very  quickly  the 
character,  a  singular  series  of  outline  pictures,  syllabic,  direct,  with  detenninative  signs, 
ap[>ears  accompanied  by  an  east  Sbemitic  idiom,  ttie  Babylonian;  and  the  signs  are  com- 
posed of  many  lines  eacb  in  shape  of  an  arrow  or  wedge,  whence  the  name,  cuneiform, 
or  better  cuneatic,  for  all  such  Inscriptions.  Now  follow  a  northern  dialect,  that  of 
Nineveh,  with  fewer  lines  to  the  signs  and  a  growing  syllabary;  the  Babylonian  contin- 
ues; the  mountaineers  to  the  north-east,  not  Shemites  nor  Aryans,  borrowed  a  distorted 
copy,  the  Susian ;  and  lastly,  the  Persian  or.  as  we  now  know  it,  the  Bactrian,  makes  an 
alphabet  of  forty  curtailed  and  I^ible  characters,  with  almost  no  detenninative  dgns— an 
alpliabet  thereafter  to  record  the  glories  of  the  conquerors  of  Greece.  From  the  Nine- 
vite  comes  the  rude  and  scanty  Armenian  of  Van,  hardly  yet  enough  deciphered  to  be 
classified  as  to  language;  the  old  Assyrian  commences,  the  fine  clear-cut  language  of  the 
old  inscriptions  and  gems;  the  Babylonian  soon  falls  under  its  power,  but  still  continues 
for  local  use;  and  from  the  Susian,  apparently,  but  with  traces  of  all,  is  generated  still  a 
new  system,  tliat  of  the  Uraltaic  Medes.  All  thus  far  are  cuneatic,  all  are  direct,  and  all 
divide  their  words.  The  Assyrian,  first  in  gloiy  and  spread  in  the  10th  c.  B.C.,  is  the 
first  of  all  Shemitic  languages  to  generate  a  regular  syllabary  of  twenty -two  letters;  but 
this  itself  bears  traces  of  a  late  arrangement,  and  only  thirteen  of  tliem  appear  in  full 
form.  After  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  the  Babylonian  character,  debased  and 
with  more  or  less  Assyrian  influence,  continues  to  be  written  until  the  Sassanian  era, 
changing  also  in  dialect  to  Aramaic.  But  from  the  true  standard  cuneatic  syllabary  are 
gendered,  at  some  date  probably  long  preceding  the  10th  c.  B.C.,  a  new  series  of  systems 
no  longer  cuneatic,  but  more  or  less  approaching  to  the  type  of  our  own  letter.  One  of 
these,  B,  the  Rypriot,  only  lately  deciphered,  has  a  syllabary  of  four  vowels  in  combina- 
tion with  ten  consonants,  occurs  as  an  antiquated  Greek  difuect  in  connection  with  pure 
Greek  and  Phoenician  inscriptions,  principaUy  in  Cyprus,  and  supposedly  as  late  as  the 
times  of  Alexander.  It  remains  to  speak  of  the  third  or  center  vuwty  of  the  three  early 
types,  the 
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Hie  orMnal  inhabitants  oi  the  center  of  Arabia— in  Hebrew,  B'nal  TolEtan;  in  Arabic 
Beni  Kahtan — have  long  spread  from  the  n.w.,  touchinfl;  Palestine  as  far  s.  as  Nubia, 
and  w.  to  Barbary.  We  have  called  them  doubtfully  Ebittim  or  HitUtes,  though  the 
Bible  name  would  indicate  Cyprus  as  one  of  their  colonies,  and  identification  is  hiu- 
dered  by  our  not  knowing  who  the  HitUtes  were,  nor  what  language  they  spoke.  At 
any  rate,  Ramsea  II.  found  them  in  Palestine,  and  they  then  had  scnbea  The  curious 
inscribed  stones  of  HamaUi  appear  to  belong  to  the  center  or  Hiniyari  variety  of  letter; 
and  the  western,  the  Gtiassani,  has  been  found  mixed  with  late  Moabite  legends.  The 
Himyari,  the  Mu^nad  of  Arabic  writers,  was  supplanted  in  the  s.  of  Arabia  by  the 
modem  Arabic.  It  adds  6  letters  to  the  Phoenician,  and  is  a  curious  humped  kind  of 
alphabet,  written  reversed  or  woven.  The  Gheez,  extinct  in  the  4th  c.  A.D.,  is  an 
enormous  syllabary  of  88  letters,  combined  by  differentiation  with  6  vowels  and  with 
ad^tional  diphthongs.  The  other  divisions  are  the  old  and  the  new  systems  of  the 
Barbary  tribes.  The  peculiar  vowel  treatment  of  Ethiopic — its  fullness,  its  direct 
writing,  and  an  Identity  of  signs,  all  pointing  to  an  Indian  rather  than  a  Shemitic  rela- 
tion— led  Lenormant  to  derive  the  old  Indian  or  Magadhi  from  a  supposed  primitive 
alphabet  of  Temen.  We  follow  an  apparently  coocluuve  German  authority  in  referring 
(ao  Indian  D  to  the  cuneatic  But  the  systems  of  this  whole  A  family  are  very 
unlike,  and  there  may  be  a  suppodtion  possible.  The  Libyan  may  represent  a  true 
Arabic  alphabet,  rudely  formed  from  the  hieratic  syllabary,  and  of  which  the  Himyari 
would  be  an  enlaivement  under  outside  influence.  The  Hittites  may  have  been,  as 
often  argued,  a  foreign  race,  who  made  a  complicated  and  flexible  syllabary  out  of  the 
cuneatic  as  a  basis,  and  from  them  the  Indians  may  have  obtained  their  own  rich  alpha< 
bet,  and  the  fonna  which  vary  almost  beyond  recognition. 
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The  archie  Phcenician,  of  22  letters,  is  the  parent  of  all  the  alphabets,  properly  so  named 
from  their  first  letters.  It  is  found  in  connection  with  cuneatic  in  the  10th  c.  b.c.; 
descends  by  a  regular  process  of  greater  and  greater  curtailment  through  all  the  colonies 
of  that  sea-faring  race;  mixed  with  Libyan  it  formed  the  script  of  the  rivals  of  Rome; 
and,  still  further  debased,  passed  over  to  the  Ttlrditani  and  the  mixed  race  of  Bastulo- 
poeninear  cape  Trafalgar.  It  isdistinguisTiedby  itsabominable  execution.  Seldom  chis- 
eled, usually  scratched,  often  merely  smeared  or  painted,  the  letters  finally  become  almost 
indeciphenible,  and  we  see  for  the  first  time  tiie  quick  and  careless  workmanship  of  a 
race  of  traders  and  clerks.  Let  it  be  understood  that  all  inscriptions  down  to  the  fall  of 
Babylon  are  never  Aramaic,  or  of  Uie  northern  Shemitic  branch ;  they  are  all  of  the  cen- 
tral band— either  western,  Kenzani  or  Tehudlth,  or  eastern,  Atlimith  or  Babli.  The 
Hebrew  branch,  E,  must  never  then  be  confounded  with  the  Chaldee  jargon  of  the  later 
prophets,  so  often  understood  bv  that  term ;  it  differs,  in  company  with  Moabite,  from 
the  Phoenician,  onljr  in  its  being  better  executed  and  having  a  scriptio  plenior.  After  the 
captivi^  the  Samaritans  retained  the  old  alphabet,  which  passed  throi^h  transition  down 
to  the  present  Samaritan  type-letters  and  the  late  manuscript.  The  Hebrew  letters 
Were  used  on  the  coins  of  the  Maccabees,  and  again,  during  the  last  flicker  of  independ- 
ence, during  the  revolt  of  Bar  Eokhabas.  G,  the  AnuniUc  family,  like  all  true  Bbemitic 
alphabets,  ia  written  reverBed,  and  in  modern  times  pointed  for  vowels  and  preceaaed 
letters. 
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It  Tariea  from  a  type  evidently  influenced,  by  the  local  cuneatic  found  on  the  Babylonian 
taUetSftoacoaTwninningsfrjrIe  on  the  demotic  papyri.  It  supplanted  aQ  the  old  alpha- 
beta  in  western  Asia  by  toe  time  of  the  laaC  Achemenians,  and  results  in  the  scheme 
■htnrn  In  the  following  dlagimm : 
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The  MaDcUUte  differentiates  for  vowels;  but  moat  Syrian  letters  are  cursive,  or  bound  hy 
m  bottom  line.  Final  letters  are  the  rule,  and  the  best  differentiate  for  place  in  Uw 
word.   The  ^riana  of  Malabar  have  a  slightly  changed  Nestorian  alphabet. 

1. 

Jewlak  FamilT. 
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ItebbtiikaL 
Modern  Jlphabeti. 

Earliestmonumentsknown  are  not  earlier  than  the  Istc.  b.o.  The  Rabbinical  is  a  current 
handwriting  in  lue  tfll  the  12th  c.  a.d.  ;  now  superseded  bv  the  Spanish,  the  German,  and 
the  beautiful  Raschi  text.  There  are  several  forms  of  debased  modem  manuscript.  It 
riioutd  be  noticed  that  there  are  no  Jewish  manuscripts  older  than  the  8d  c.  A.D. ,  and  that 
DO  vowels  were  pointed  before  the  6th  century. 
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The  modem  Neskhi  e^pears  on  the  tomb  at  Ehartoom,  in  Nubia,  of  the  second  generation 
after  the  prophet.  The  Cufic,  the  beautiful  charactera  erected  upon  a  long  straight  Iwr, 
and  used  in  ornamental  inscriptiooB,  had  ori^nalijr  only  the  letters  of  the  Phcenician,' 
but  they  early  added  six  precMsed  letters;  yet  not  in  the  same  order  in  the  Burbary  or 
Mograb  alphabet.  The  Neskhi  turned  the  letters  into  a  new  order,  easily  memorized  by 
a  mnemonic  verse,  but  bued  really  on  their  forms,  those  alike  being  brought  together. 
It  is  current,  with  some  exceptions,  reversed,  differentiated  for  four  places,  and  pointed 
for  vowels.  The  Cufic  is  handsomer  for  inscriptions,  but,  as  illuminated  with  a  reed 
peo,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  so  graceful  ao  alphabet  has  ever  been  invented.  Like 
all  systems  of  which  the  letters  differ  widely  in  shape,  It  is  not,  except  when  in  too  fine  a 
type,  tiresome  to  the  e\-e.  There  are  various  forms  of  more  or  less  cursive  diai>e,  known 
by  different  names.  The  Persian  Tazalik  reduces  the  short  twists  to  one  long  waving 
stroke.  All  foreign  nations— and  Arabic  is  the  English  of  the  East— make  needed  letters 
by  pointing  those  nearest  in  Arabic.  Such  alphabets  are  the  Maliy,  the  Turk,  the 
Indian,  and  the  Afghan.  * 
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"W^gnr  in  7th  c.  A.D.,  Sbuizha  In  the  16th.  Some  differentiate  for  nlace,  and  connect;all 
write  in  column  from  above,  down,  which  also  appearB  to  liave  been  once  true  of  the 
Estrangbelo,  from  which  they  come.  Eahnuk  has  7  vowels  and  18  consonants,  the 
airangement,  as  in  all  these  alphabets,  being  arbitrary. 
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Eastern  Aramaic  of  the  Achemenlaa  empire  gradually  dianges,  as  may  be  traced  on 
moaumenta,  until  it  appears  on  the  Saasanian  coins.  The  MS.  is  exceedingly  hard  to 
nad,  ibe  4T0welB  and  19  consonants  being  exceedingly  alike,  and  ligatures  and  con- 
tractions numerous.  The  languase  is  a  conveDtional  one,  containing  both  Indo-German 
ukd  Shemitic,  and  exceedingTy  difficult  to  understand:  writing  reversed,  and  words 
aeparated  by  s  point.  Zend  la  the  langtu«e  of  the  Avestaa,  and  there  may  be  distin- 
guished an  older  and  a  newer  form.  An  uphabet  of  61  signs,  whicli,  like  the  last,  have 
tlie  flowing  look  of  Arabic  Neskhi,  but  many  of  the  tails  of  the  letters  turn  against  the 
grun:  writing  disconnected,  reversed,  with  ligatures.  The  Armenian  began  in  the  5th 
c.  A.D.,  tiU  when  they  used  Bassanion  or  Greek.  They  have  large  and  small  letters, 
tMth  in  type  and  cursive.  The  Georgian  is  of  two  types,  older  and  newer.  Both  have 
41  letters:  aod  ttie  Armenian,  though  undoubtedly  lodo-Germaii,  appears  to  have  been 
ioflaenced  to  assume  many  strong  explodves  and  double  letters. 
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On  old  coins  of  Oabul  of  about  100-33  B.C.  are  found  letters  and  numerals  of  an  alpha- 
Iset,  evidently  debased  Axam^c,  Init  more  of  a  Syrian  than  of  a  Pehlwi  type.  It  has 
neither  motiier  nor  daughter  that  we  at  present  know,  and  has  not  been  attached  to  the 
Aramaic  branch,  where  it  pr^rly  belongs,  for  that  reason.  Tbe  wbole  of  Indian 
paleography  is  unsettled,  and  for  a  reason  which  always  causes  confusion ;  tbe  relative 
antiquity  of  its  alphabets  and  cultivation  being  closely  bound  up  with  religion,  all  native 
observations  on  tbe  subject  are  puerile  or  deceptive,  nor  is  the  student  fitted  for 
researches  which  belong  to  the  sphere  of  tbe  archseologist.  Late  discoveries  of  iuscrip- 
tions  on  copper,  on  stone,  and*  in  caves,  enable  us  to  correct  many  extravagant  claims 
Cor  Indian  antiquity,  yet  there  still  remain  uncertainties  and  illudons  which  only  critical 
research  can  diq»eL  It  must  be  remembered  that  northern  India,  Brahmani  tilt  tlie  6th 
c.  B.O.,  became  Buddhi  from  theSd  c.  b  c.  to  the  6th  c.  a.d.,  the  wave  spreading  from 
(he  town  of  Blliar,  then  Hagadha.  The  Magadhi  alphabet  is  without  the  band-line  above 
the  letters,  bub  eacb  consonant  implies  tbe  a  vowel,  ^uce  when  several  follow  without 
a  vowel  they  gp  each  below  the  other.  We  have  inscriptions  of  king  A^oka,  8d 
c.  B.C. ;  from  Guzerat,  2d  c.  b.c.;  from  Allahabad.  5th  c.  a.d.,  and  several  prob* 
ably  slightly  older  than  any.  The  difference  is  hardly  so  much  as  might  be  ex- 
pected in  BO  long  a  time,  and  all  the  Sanskrit  letters  are  present,  at  least  in  the  latest. 
F^li,  its  descendant,  easilv  known  by  its  wanting  the  band-line,  coming  Into  use  in  Bud- 
dhism just  before  its  fimu  expulsion  from  hither  India,  naturaiUy  became  flnidly  identi- 
fied with  that  relij^on,  and  furnished  the  alpbabets  for  the  languages  influenced  by  ite 
misdonary  extle.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  n.w.  center,  necessarily  Brahmani,  which, 
fhrowa  into  the  background  by  Buddhism,  contributed,  after  tbe  downfall  of  the  latter, 
to  the  formation  of  a  new  character,  the  ancestor  of  the  modem  hither  Indian  alphabets, 
and  which,  as  It  was  used  in  committing  to  writing  the  sacred  Brahraantcal  books,  we 
may  call  Uie  Yaidik.  Such  a  supposM  type,  a  floating  mixture  of  old  n.e.  and  n.w. 
^pes,  most  have  existed,  for  a  Teciprocal  Innueace  Is  evldeat  between  modon  Derana 
gari  and  the  Btndhl  and  MoltanL 
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The  Nipal  branch  Is  parttculaitj  inteiestiiig  as  shoving  a  gradual  chanse  to  a  lype 
almost  Identical  with  DevanagarL  The  square  Pali  of  Bunnah  is  probably  the  nearest  to 
the  old  "PaM  of  any.  The  Burman  itself  beine  iriitten  with  a  heav^,  slightly  rounded 
character,  painted  with  a  brush,  and  a  round,  semicircular  type  for  writing  with  s 
point,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  distinctive  appearance  of  most  of  tlie  transgangetio 
alphal>et3.  The  Cambogian  is  contorted  and  intricate,  and  the  Javanese  crumpled.  The 
Buddhists  airived  in  Pegu  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  c.  A.D.  There  is  a  kind  of  scrawl 
jised  in  Malabar  which  can  hardly  be  placed,  and  In  several  instances  the  wrangonent 
of  Lenormant  has  been  curtwled  or  altered.  The  best  authority  on  Pali  is  the  work  of 
Burnouf  and  Lasaen,  corrected  by  latest  essays.  From  Biam  spreads  north-east  the  great 
family  of  toned  or  musical  languages,  culminating  in  Chinese. 
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Pnn  M. 


VartNiddftudKIilBft 

Inwr^tttona. 


Khyns^L 


<»d  Dmiugail,  KntUautd  


NewsiitamU. 


Ibmtlil. 


Buddhism  made  its  way  to  Ceylon  In  the  8d  c.  b.c.,  and  it  is  yet  a  question  whether 
the  last  examples  of  the  Dravidian  family  are  really  based  on  Pali  or  old  DeTanagari; 
they  are  certaialy  of  that  round  type  which  is  characteristic  of  the  farther  Indian  alpha- 
bets. The  modem  DeTanagari  deserves  notice  from  its  full  alphabet,  from  its  being  the 
exponent  of  a  whole  horde  of  dialects,  and  from  Its  expression  of  the  farthest  developed 
of  all  tiie  Indo-Qerman  languages.  It  is  the  only  langus^  which  still  connects  (except 
certidn  interrupting  letters^a  whole  sentence,  and  accents  and  inwardly  changes  it  as 
one  concrete  expression.  But  the  question  for  all  scholars  is,  Are  there  any  texts  what- 
ever, old  in  date  (before  the  10th  c.  A.D.),  or,  if  old  In  date,  without  palpatde  interpo- 
lations, glosses,  or  subsequent  preces^ons? 

F.  Indo-Qemuui  FUBUf. 
Old  PhMrtcUn. 


OrMk 


UuuL  Iimlc. 


BImmLb. 


TndlA 


Otem. 


Onfflttt 


The  oldest  Greek  inscriptions,  of  Helos  and  Thera,  date  from  about  630  b.o.  The 
old  alphabets,  besides  this  group  of  38  letters,  divide  into  another  of  26,  of  two  marked 
types — ^olian,  or  of  Eorkyra,  and  Doric.  In  many  parts  of  Greece  the  Ionic,  which 
may  possibly  show  a  derivation  from  secondary  or  SlaonfanPhcenlcian,  replaced  these 
older  types,  and  the  Athenians,  adopting  the  characters  for  ^  and  ^  about  400  b.o.,  make 
that  vuiety  the  representative  alphabet  of  classical  Greek.  The  Italian  alphabets  have 
all  an  evident  primitive  air,  and  they  differ  from  the  Greek  branch  In  that,  like  the  Asi- 
atic, they  do  not  distinguish  v  from  0.  The  dates  of  relics  are  about^Paliscan,  middle 
of  4tiic.  B.C.,  Oscan  the  end,  Sabellian  the  middle,  Etruscan  the  first  half  of  the  6th 
century.  That  the  Etruscan  does  not  belong  with  the  Italic  family  is  an  inference  which 
can  hardly  yet  be  considered  proved,  all  this  subject  being  made  more  difficult  by  the 
perfectly  evident  borrowing  of  all  these  types,  one  from  another,  and  the  perplexingway 
in  which,  while  striving  to  make  up  signs  not  in  the  original  Sbemitic.  each  different 
dialect  sets  a  different  value  on  the  veiy  limited  stock  of  new  signs  common  to  all. 
Everything  points  to  the  presence  of  the  Kypriot  syllabary  on  the  islands  long  before 
any  al^bet  through  the  Phoenician  arrived  there,  but  no  vraUgee  of  any  such  alphabet 
are  lett ;  and  the  resemblances  between  tliat  svllabary  and  earlier  alphabets  are 
explainable  exactly  as  were  those  of  Phcenician  ana  Egyptian.  The  Lycian  alphabet, 
as  we  now  have  it,  is  very  late,  of  the  time  of  the  satraps  at  the  earliest ;  and  it,  tike  all 
the  others,  is  distinctly  Phcenician.  It  mav  he  believed  that  some  13  to  16  letter  alpha- 
bet once  existed  ;  the  universal  tradition  of  antiquity  was  to  that  effect ;  and  the  incom- 
plete alphabet  of  early  Assyrian  points  out  what  the  letters  and  rigns  would  naturally  be ; 
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Oat  to  And  tuch  an  one  we  have  to  come  down  to  the  Norse  runes,  nearly  2,000  yean 
later.  The  Aaiatlc  systema  are  direct,  but  the  others  were  at  fmt  reverBed,  then  woven, 
only  the  BuiTiTal*  running  direct  like  Oreek  and  Latin.  The  late  history  of  tbe  two 
learned  alphabets  belongs  rather  to  the  sabject  of  manust^pt.  It  will  be  Bufficlent  here 
to  remind  the  reader  that  there  was  a  cursive  Greek  as  early  as  Alexandrian  cultivation, 
and  that  Latin,  already  as  much  disfigured  as  Phenician  in  the  scrawls  (gn^i)  on  the 
walls  of  Pompeii,  had  also  a  distinct  cursive  as  early  as  the  2d  c  A.d.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  n>eak  of  an  Irish,  Sason,  or  Norse  medisval  alphabet.  They  are  simply  a  beautiful 
Tamty  of  tlie  usual  early  Lombardic  letters;  but  the  influence  of  the  Oreek  scribes  is 
evident  in  them,  and  they  did  not  merge  into  the  far  uglier,  angular,  black-letter. 
The  eaiilest  rune  futhark  O^ke  the  word  alpha-bet)  is  probably  of  about  a.d.  800;  it 
and  all  others  show  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  alphabet;  but  just  as  evidently,  they 
we,  on  close  inspection,  not  derived  from  that  alone.  The  letters  on  the  bracteate  of 
Bconen  are  28  (is  there  one  lost  1)  in  number,  and  correspond  closely  enough  with  the 
names  preserved  by  Ulfllas  in  his  Meso-Gotbic;  they  are,  in  factjust  the  same  as  the 
Markoman  alphabet,  and  the  old  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  futhark.  Tne  oM  Norse  f  utliark, 
on  the  oontraty,  though  it  does  not  appear  uutil  the  8th  c,  is  much  more  primitive,  and 
originally  had  IS  characters  (staves).  These  were  pointed  to  represent  the  needed 
sounds  u  the  beginning  of  the  18ta  c.  by  king  Waldemar,  and  tlien  gave  way  before 
Christianity  and  its  prejudice  in  favor  of  Uie  Latm  alphabet.  While  we  see  the  west,  or 
Teutonic  system  of  macs,  thus  disappearing  before  an  alphabet  wholly  inadequate  to 
express  the  sounds  of  its  dialects,  the  eastern  or  Slavonic  took  advantage  of  the  (com- 
pBiatively)  brilliant  ingenuity  and  Icaming  of  the  Greek  church,  and,  using  as  a  basis  a 
series  of  runes  which  unfortunately  we  do  not  possess  entire,  evolved  the  Moravian,  or 
Cyrillic  bukivlza  (eauals  alphabet)  in  the  9th  c,  the  GlagoUtic,  or  southern  Slavic,  in  the 
18th  centurv.  Tfae  last  is  of,  probably,  81  letters,  and  their  forms  are  usually  traced  to 
a  Coptic  debasement  of  hieratic  si^  which  equal  their  meaning  in  the  original  Slav. 
This  is  far-fetched.  It  would  suffice  that  the  Dalmatian  monk  Hieronymus,  who 
faiTented  them,  had  been  a  Copt  by  birth.  The  Cyrillic,  parent  of  the  modem  Slav  sys- 
tems, shows  the  influence  of  the  usual  rounded  Greek  Byzantine  character.  It  is  oeces 
sary  to  say  a  few  words  of  Russifin,  because  it,  with  Devanagari  and  Persian  Neskhi, 
shows  a  distinct  attempt  at  a  phonetic  system.  It  is  the  only  system  that  ever  succeeded 
in  spelling  for  Europeans  the  narsh  and  convoluted  soimds  of  the  Caucasus;  it  is  evident 
what  Boiall  additions  would  perfect  the  system,  and  the  additions,  generated  as  they 
nriafat  be  from  the  original  shapes  of  the  rones,  would  come  in  well  with  the  present 
lettan* 

On  the  subject  of  jnlsography  the  following  are  the  latest  works :  Berger,  Mttoire 
da  t'£criture  dant  VAaUmtiti  (1891)  ;  EircbhoCT,  QmhiehU  det  Oriech.  Alpliabett 
(1677) :  Faulmann,  Oesdtiehte  der  Sehiift  (1880) ;  Egger,  EUtoire  du  Litre  (1880) ;  Blass, 
Paiaeographie(\9IS^ ;  Gardthausen,  G'nuMAtft^Paja«0ffraf)At«(1879) ;  Wattenbacli,  AnM^ 
ttuiffgur  OrieeA.  PeUaeographie  (18TJ) ;  id.  ArUeitung  atr  LeU.  Pataeogn^ie  (IBSli)  i  Mo- 
nad.  JibetimaidiAntiaUManiuentHilseSii&nd  Thompson,  Greek  and  Latin  Palaog- 
Tapfi$  (18B8).  See  also  the  articleB  Abtav  Back  ;  OuinivOBif  ;  Fhiloloot  ;  Black 
Lbtikb;  Pauhpobbt. 

KALBOL'Mm,theitsineof  an  Illustrious  Byzantine  family,  which  first  appears  in 
Ustonr  about  the  11th  c,  and  attained  to  imperial  dignity  in  the  person  of  Michael  VIIL 
In  13W.  This  emperor  successfully  undertook  many  expeditions  to  Greece  and  the 
Archipelago,  and  used  his  utmost  endeavors  to  heal  the  schism  between  the  Roman  and 
Greek  diurches,  though  with  exceedingly  little  success.  His  successor  on  the  throne  was  his 
SOD  Andronicus  IL  (1282-1829),  under  whose  reign  the  Turks  ctmunenced  in  earnest  a  series  - 
of  asaanltson  the  Byzantine  dominions.  Andronicus  attempted  to  oppose  them  with  a  force 
composed  of  mercenaries,  but  his  success  was  very  doubtful,  as  these  troops,  with  perfect 
impartiality,  attacked  both  his  enemies  and  his  subjects.  To  pay  them  b€  was  compelled 
to  levy  such  Imposts  as  went  far  to  destroy  Byzantine  commerce.  He  associated  his  son, 
Michael  IX.,  with  himself  in  the  government,  and  was  dethroned  by  his  grandson, 
Andronicus  lU.  (1828-41),  an  able  warrior  and  wise  ruler,  who  repeatedly  defeated  tho 
Bulgarians,  Tartars  of  the  Golden  Horde,  and  the  Servians,  and  diminished  the  oppresivs 
imposts  of  the  previous  reign.  He  was,  however,  unsuccessful  against  the  Catalans  in 
Greece,  and  the  Turks  during  his  reign  ravaged  Thrace  as  far  as  the  Balkan.  He  was 
greatly  esteemed  hj  his  subjects,  and  well  merited  the  title  of  "father  of  his  country," 
which  they  bestowed  upon  him.  His  son,  John  VI.  (1856-91),  a  weak  and  voluptuous 
prince,  attempted  in  vsin,  both  by  force  and  bribery,  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Turks; 
at  last  the  pmte,  moved  by  bis  uTReat  entreaties,  which  were  backed  bv  a  promise  to 
submit  the  Qreek  church  to  his  (the  pope's)  supremacy,  urged  the  Hungarians  and 
Servians  to  arm  in  defense  of  the  Greek  emperor,  but  the  result  was  only  an  additional 
triumph  to  Sultan  Amurath,  The  imbecile  emperor  was  several  times  deposed,  and  on 
his  final  reinstatement  by  the  sultan,  acknowledged  himself  as  his  vassal  for  the  capital  and 
a  sm^l  tract  along  the  Propontis  and  Black  sea.  Indeed,  so  degraded  had  the  Byzan- 
tines become  that  they  obeyed  the  sultan  Bajazet's  mimmona  to  aid  him  in  reducing 
Philadelphia,  the  lest  Greek  stronghold  In  Asia  Minor,  His  son,  Androtdcus  Iv^ 
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ilS6&-78),  who  had  been  auodated  with  him  in  the  goTenuneDt,  died  in  ezHe;  Kurael 
I.  (1891-1425)  pursued  the  eame  tactics  u  faia  father  John  VI.,  and  wltii  the  same  result. 
The  allied  army  of  the  Hungariane,  Germans,  and  French,  which  he  had  summoned  to 
his  aid  against  the  Turks,  was  totally  routed  at  Nicopolisby  Bajazet,  and  Oonatantiooplo 
itself  closely  beseiged.  The  invasion  of  Asia  Minor  by  TimQr,  however,  compelled  the 
suUan  to  withdraw  his  whole  force,  and  his  subsequent  defeat  and  capture  at  Angora  In 
1403,  and  the  contests  among  his  sons  for  the  supremacy,  gave  the  Greek  empire  a 
breathing-space.  Having  aided  Mohammed  L  in  his  contests  with  his  brothers,  Manuel 
was.  by  the  grateful  sultan,  presented  with  some  districts  in  Greece,  Thessalonica,  and 
on  the  Euzine.  John  YII.  (1496-49).  on  being  pressed  by  tlie  Turks,  again  hdd  out  to  the 
pope  the  old  bait  of  tlie  union  of  the  Greek  ana  weatem  churches  under  his  away,  and  even 
presented  himself  at  the  council  of  Florence,  where,  in  July,  1480,  the  union  of  the  churches 
was  agreed  to.  But  on  his  return  to  Constantinople,  the  opposition  of  the  Greek  ecclesi- 
astics to  the  union,  supported  by  the  people,  rendered  tlie  agreement  of  Florence  a  dead 
letter.  The  pope,  however,  saw  that  it  was  for  his  interest  to  fulfill  his  part  of  the  agree- 
ment, and  accordingly  stirred  up  Wladislas  of  Hungary  to  attack  the  Turks  (see 
jAaBLix>NB),  but  this  act  only  hastened  Uie  downfall  of  the  Paleologi.  Jc^'a  brother. 
Conatantine  XIII.  (1446-68),  a  heroic  sdon  of  a  degenerate  race,  accepted  the  crown  after 
much  tiesitation,  knowing  his  total  inability  to  withstand  the  Turks,  and  even  then  took 
the  precaution  of  obtaining  the  sultan'sconsent  before  he  exercised  the  imperial  authority; 
but  some  rebellions  in  Caramania  which  now  occurred,  baflSing  sultan  Mohammed  II. 's 
efforts  to  quell  them,  the  emperor  was  willingly  persuaded  by  his  rash  advisers  that  the 
time  had  now  arrived  for  rendering  himself  inaependcQt  of  the  Turks.  The  attempt, 
however,  onlv  brought  swifter  destruction  on  the  wretched  remnant  of  the  Byzautme 
empire,  for  Mohammed  invested  the  capital  by  sea  and  laud,  and  after  a  siege,  which 
lasted  from  April  6  to  May  29. 1458,  Constantinople  was  taken  by  storm,  and  the  last  of 
the  Palwlogi  fell  fighting  bravely  in  the  breach.  A  branch  of  this  family  ruled  Monl- 
ferrat,  in  Italy,  from  1806,  but  became  extinct  in  1538.  The  Paleologi  were  connecled 
by  marriage  with  the  ruling  families  of  Hungsry,  Servia,  and  the  last  of  the  family 
married  Ivan,  czar  of  Russia — a  fact  which  tlie  czars  of  Russia  have  persisted  till  lately  in 
brining  forward  as  a  claim  in  favor  of  their  pretensions  to  the  possession  of  European 
Turkey.  It  is  said  that  direct  descendants  of  the  Paleologi  exist  to  the  present  day  in 
France.  (For  further  information  see  the  separate  articles  on  some  of  the  emperors,  and 
Btzaktinb  Evpirb.) 

FALEOVTOL'OOT(Qr.  science  of  fossil  animals)  is  that  dividon  of  geology  (q.  v. )  wboee 

Erovince  it  is  to  inquire  into  the  evidence  of  organic  life  on  the  globeduring  the  different 
ygone  geolo^cal  periods,  whether  this  evidence  arises  from  the  actual  retoalns  of  the 
diiierent  plants  and  animals,  or  from  recognizable  records  of  thdir  existence,  such  aa 
footprints,  coproUtes  (q.v.),  etc. 

The  metamorpliic  action  which  has  so  remarkably  altered  the  oldest  sedimentary 
rocks,  is  sufficient  lo  have  obliterated  all  traces  of  organic  remains  contained  in  them. 
Fossils  are  consequently  extremely  rare  in  these  older  paleozoic  strata,  and  indeed  it  is 
only  after  long  search,  and  within  a  recent  time,  that  undoubted  remains  have  been 
found  in  the  Laurentian  rocks.  We  were  unable  to  record  their  existence  in  the  article 
Laurbnti AN  SvSTEUf ;  but  in  the  article  Ldibbtonk,  we  referred  to  the  existence  of  beds 
of  limestone  as  requiring  the  presence  of  animal  life  for  their  production.  It  is  true  that 
in  1853  an  organic  form  resembling;  a  coml  was  found  in  the  limestone  of  the  Ottawa, 
but  much  doubt  was  always  entertained  regardingthis  solitary  discovery.  In  1868,  how- 
ever, there  was  detected  an  organism  In  uie  serpentine  limestone  of  Grenville,  of  true 
Laurentian  age,  which  Dr.  Dawson  describes  as  that  of  a  foraminifer,  growing  in  large 
sessile  patches,  after  the  manner  ot  Carpentaria,  but  of  much  greater  dimensions,  and 
presenting  minute  points,  which  reveal  a  structure  resembling  that  of  other  foramiul- 
leral  forms,  as,  for  example,  ciUeariTia  and  nummuUna.  Large  portions  of  the  limestone 
appear  to  he  made  up  of  these  organisms,  mixed  with  other  fragments,  which  sugzett 
comparisons  with  crinoida  and  other  calcareous  fossils,  but  which  have  not  yet  beendis- 
tinctly  determined.  Some  of  the  limestones  are  more  or  less  colored  by  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter, exhibiting  evidences  of  organic  structure,  probably  vegetable.  In  this  single  fora- 
minifer, and  tue  supposed  coral,  we  have  all  that  is  positively  known  of  the  earliest  inhab- 
itants of  our  globe,  with  wtiich  we  are  yet  acquainted.  That  these  are  but  the  smallest 
fraction  of  the  fauna  of  the  period  in  which  they  lived,  is  evident  from  the  undetermined 
fragments  associated  with  them,  as  well  as  from  the  eztenslTe  deposits  of  limestone  cKf 
the  same  a^.  And  that  contemporaneous  with  them,  there  existed  equally  numerous 
representatives  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  cannot  be  doubted,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  animal  can  obtain  its  food  only  through  the  vegetable,  and  not  directly  from  inor- 
ganic materials.  Besides,  their  remains  apparently  exist  in  the  limestone  at  Grenville,  a 
rock  which,  from  its  very  nature,  rarely  contains  vegetable  fossils. 

The  Cambrian  rocks,  though  of  immense  thickness,  have  hitherto  yielded  indications 
of  only  a  venr  few  animals,  but  these  have  a  special  interest,  as  they  are  the  oldest  fosdl 
remuDS  yet  detected  in  Britain.  Tlicv  consist  of  an  impression  which  Salter  considers  to 
be  portion  of  a  trilohite,  named  by  him  paleopj/ge,  of  the  burrows  and  tracks  of  aea- 
wonns,  and  of  two  spetiies  of  radiated  zoophytes  called  oldhamia — animsle  which  in  this 
caaealso  can  be  nothing  more  than  the  most  fragmmtaiy  representattonsof  the  fauna  of 
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PalMMMlogr. 


the  period.  No  indlcatioos  of  v^table  life  bave  yet  been  noticed  In  the  Cambrian 
Todu,  for  we  cannot  consider  the  anperflclal  Inarklngs  on  somt;  of  these  strata  as  having 
anything  to  do  witli  fuci. 

Undoubted  representations  of  the  four  invertebrate  Bub-kingdoras  early  make  theii 
appearance  in  the  Silurian  stn^  and  the  occurrence  before  the  close  of  tiie  period  of  seV' 
eral  fldi,  adds  to  them  the  remaining  sutvkiDgdom — the  vertebrata.  If  we  exc^t  the 
silicioua  f  rustules  of  diatomacese  -wbicu  are  said  to  have  been  detected  in  these  tocb^  no 
satisfactory  traces  of  plants  have  yet  been  observed,  althougli  extensive  layers  of 
antliracitic  shalesarecommon.  Of  thelowerformsofthe  animal  kingdom,  BomespongO' 
like  bodies  have  been  found,  and  corals  are  remarkably  abundant,  chiefly  belonglog  to 
the  order  rugoaa,  a  paleozoic  type,  the  members  of  whicli  have  horizon.tal  tabulse, 
and  vertical  plates  or  septa,  either  four  in  number,  or  a  multiple  of  four.  Qraptolites, 
another  family  of  zoophytes,  flourished  in  the  dark  mud  of  the  Silurian  seas,  and  did 
not  survive  the  period.  All  the  great  divisions  of  the  molluseaare  represented  by  numer- 
ous eenera,  several  of  which  are  not  very  different  from  some  living  forms.  A  few  true 
star-fishes  have  left  tlieir  records  on  tlie  rocks,  but  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  ecliin- 
odermata  of  the  period  is  the  cyslideans,  or  armless  sea-lilies,  which,  like  the  Grapto- 
lites,  did  not  pass  beyond  the  Biturino  seas.  Tubes,  tracks,  and  burrows  of  annelids 
have  been  observed;  and  numerous  Crustacea,  belonging,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  stirimp-llke  species,  to  the  characteristic  paleozoic  trilobite,  of  which  the  number  of 
individuals  is  as  remarkable  as  the  variety  of  species  and  genera.  It  is  only  lu  the  upper 
portion  of  tlie  group  (the  Ludlow  beds)  that  the  fish  remains  have  been  found.  These 
have  been  referred  to  six  different  ^uera,  and  are  chiedy  loricate  ganoids,  of  which 
cephaltutpit  is  the  best  known. 

The  rocks  of  the  old  red  sandstone  period  supply  tlie  earliest  satisfactory  remaiiis  of 
plants.  The  ferns,  si^llariie,  lycopodites,  and  catamites,  so  abundant  in  the  c<^ 
measures,  make  their  appearance  among  ttic  newer  of  these  beds,  and  even  fragments  of 
dicotyledonous  wood  have  been  observed.  The  various  sections  of  tlie  invertebrata  are 
well  represented,  but  the  remarkable  characteristic  in  the  animal  life  of  the  period 
is  the  abundance  of  straiige  forms  of  liet«voercal-talted  flsh,  whose  buckler-shiclda, 
hard  scales,  or  bony  spines  occur  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  some  beds.  The  repUles 
and  reptile  tracks  in  the  red  sandstone  of  Moray,  originally  referred  here,  are  now  univer- 
sally considered  as  belonging  to  the  new  red  measui-es. 

The  striking  feature  in  tlic  rocks  of  the  carboniferous  period  is  the  great  abundance 
of  plants,  the  remains  of  wbtch  occur  ttirou^hout  the  whole  series,  the  co^-bcds  being 
composed  entirely  of  them,  the  sliales  being  largely  charged  with  them,  the  sand- 
stones containing  a  few,  and  even  the  limestones  not  bemg  entirely  without  them'. 
These  plants  were  specially  fitted  for  preservation,  the  bulk  of  them  being  vascular 
cryptogams,  a  class  which  Lindley  and  Hulton  have  shown  by  experimmt  to  be  capable 
of  long  preservation  under  water.  They  are  cbiefiy  ferns;  some  are  sapposed  to  have 
been  arborescent  lycopods.  while  others  {HgiSaria,  ealamitet,  and  akeropnvWiet)  are  so 
different  from  anything  now  known,  that  their  position  cannot  be  definitely  deter- 
mined, though  it  is  most  probably  among  the  higher  cryptogams,  tieveral  genera 
of  conifers  have  been  establislied  from  fossilized  fragments  of  wood;  and  some  sin- 
ftiilar  impressions,  whicli  look  like  the  flowering  stems  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  have 
been  found.  The  limestones  are  chiefly  composed  of  crinoids,  corals,  and  brachio- 
podous  shells.  The  corals  attain  a  great  sisse,  and  tlie  crinoids  are  extremely  abundant, 
tiieir  remaios  making  sometimes  beds  of  limestone  1000ft.  thick,  and  hundreds  of  square 
miles  in  extent.  Many  new  genera  of  shells  mnke  their  appearance.  The  trilobitcs, 
which  were  so  abundant  in  the  earlier  rocks,  nre  rrduccd  to  one  or  two  genem,  and 
Anally  disappear  with  this  pci'iod.  Fish  with  poHslicd  bony  scales  are  found ;  and  others, 
like  the  Port  Jackson  shark,  with  pavements  of  flat  teeth  over  their  mouth  and  gullet, 
fitting  them  to  crush  and  grind  the  shell-protected  animals  on  which  they  fed.  Strange 
flsh-Ifke  reptiles  existed  in  the  seas,  and  air-breathing  species  have  been  found  on  the 
continent  and  in  America,  Tlie  wing-casee.  and  parts  of  the  bodies  of  insects,  have  also 
been  found. 

The  permian  period  is  remarkable  for  the  paucity  of  its  organic  remains,  but  this  may 
arise  from  our  comparative  ignorance  of  its  strata.  The  plants  and  animals  are  on  the 
whole  similar  to  those  found  in  the  carboniferous  measures,  and  a  great  proportion  of 
them  belong  to  the  same  genera.  Many  ancient  forms  do  not  pass  this  period,  as  the 
s^Slaria  among  plants,  and  the  producta  among  animals. 

The  red  sandstones  of  the  triassic  period  are  remarkably  destitute  of  organic  remains 
—the  iron,  which  has  given  to  them  this  color,  seems  to  liave  been  fatal  to  animal  life. 
In  beds,  however,  on  the  continent,  in  wlitch  the  iron  is  absent,  fossils  abound.  These 
fosrila  present  a  singular  contrast  to  those  met  with  in  the  older  rocks.  The  paleozoic 
forms  had  been  gradually  dying  out.  and  tlie  few  that  were  still  found  in  tlie  permian 
strata  do  not  survive  that  period,  while  in  their  place  there  appear  in  the  trias  many 
genera  which  approach  more  nearly  to  the  living  forms.  Between  the  organisms  of  the 
permian  and  tnassic  periods  there  exists  a  more  striking  difference  than  is  to  be  found 
between  those  of  any  previous  periods.  Looking  at  this  life-character,  the  roclcs  from 
the  permUn  downwards  have  been  grouped  togetiier  under  the  title  paleozoic;  whlla 
from  the  trias  upwards  the  whole  of  the  strata  have  rec^vod  the  name  oif  neoudc. 
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The  extensive  genera  of  ammonites  and  belemnites  make  their  first  appearance  in  the 
trias.  Several  new  forms  of  cestraciontfisfa  occur,  and  the  reptiles  increase  in  number 
and  variety;  among  them  is  the  huge  batrachtan  labyrinthodon,  and  the  Angular  fresh- 
water tortoise,  dicjrnodon.  The  bird-tracka  on  the  aandfltones  of  Connecttcut  are  hj 
some  referred  to  this  age.  Small  teeth  of  mammalia,  believed  to  be  tiiose  of  an  inseo- 
tivoroua  animal,  lilte  the  myrmecobins  of  Australia,  have  been  found  in  the  keuper  beds 
of  Oermany  and  Somerset. 

In  the  oolitic  series  we  have  an  abundance  of  organic  remains,  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  scanty  traces  in  the  permian  and  triassic  periods.  Hany  new  genera  of  ferns  take 
the  place  of  the  paleoKoic  forms,  and  a  consldetable  variety  of  conifers  make  their 
app^rance,  some  of  which  have  close  affinities  with  living  species,  one,  indeed,  being 
referred  to  a  still  existing  genus.  The  same  approximation  to  living  types  is  to  be  fonnd 
in  the  animal  kingdom.  Several  of  the  foraminifers  are  refeircd  to  living  genera. 
Among  the  corals,  the  representatives  of  two  living  families  make  their  appearance.  No 
new  genera  are  found  among  the  brachiopoda;  but  the  conchifera  and  gasteropoda  show 
a  great  addition  of  new  genera,  some  of  which  are  still  represented  uy  living  species, 
while  not  many  new  genera  were  added  to  the  cephalojMda,  though  they  were  inaividu- 
ally  ve^  abundant.  In  some  places  the  lias  shale  consists  of  extensive  pavements  of 
belemnites  and  ammonites.  Too  crinoids  give  place  to  the  increasing  variety  of  sea- 
urchins  and  star-flshes.  Numbersof  Insects liaveDeen found.  The cestraclonts continue 
to  be  represented  in  the  oolitic  seas,  but  with  tliem  are  associated  several  true  sharks  and 
rays ;  and  the  homocercal-talled  fldi  become  numerous.  Labyrinthodoot  reptiles  abound : 
the  huge  megalosaur  and  its  companions  occupied  the  land ;  while  the  seas  were  tenanted 
with  the  remarkable  ichtbyosaur  and  plesiosaur,  and  the  air  with  the  immense  bat-like 
pterodactyl.  Seven  genera  of  mammalia  have  been  found,  all  believed  to  be  small 
camiTorouB  or  insectivorous  marsupials  except  the  stereognatbus,  which  Owen  consfdera 
to  have  been  a  plac^ital  mammal,  probably  hoofed  and  herbivorous. 

In  the  cretaceous  beds,  which  are  chiefly  deep  sea  deposits,  the  remains  of  plants 
and  land  animals  are  comparatively  rare.  The  wealden  beds,  however,  which  had  a 
fr^-water  origin,  contain  the  remains  of  several  small  marsupials,  some  huge  carnivor- 
ous and  herbivorous  reptiles,  a  few  fresli-water  shells,  and  some  fragments  of  drift-wood. 
The  true  chalk  is  remarkably  abundant  in  the  remains  of  foraminuers — indeed,  in  some 
places,  it  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  shells  of  these  minute  creatures.  Of  the 
mollusca,  the  bracliiopoda  are  in  some  lieds  very  abundant;  the  conchifera  introduce 
several  new  forms,  the  most  s^king  of  wliich  is  the  genus  binpurites,  which  with  its 
allies  did  not  survive  this  period ;  the  ccphalopodous  genen  which  appeared  in  the  oolite 
continue  to  abound  in  the  chalk,  many  new  forms  being  introduced ;  while  others  dis- 
appear with  Oie  period,  lilte  the  belemnites  and  ammonites.  Sea-urchins  become  still 
more  numerous.  In  some  beds  the  remains  offish  are  abundant,  and  while  cartilaginous 
species  still  exist,  the  Ix>ny  fishes  become  more  numerous;  and  among  them  the  lamlly 
to  wliich  the  salmon  and  cod  belong  makes  its  appearance.  Keptiles  are  common  in  the 
wealden,  and  tlie  flying  pterodactyls  attained  a  greater  size,  and  were  prolmbly  more 
numerous  than  in  the  former  period.  The  remains  of  a  single  bird  has  been  obtained 
from  the  gremsand.  but  with  this  exception,  birds  as  well  as  mammals  have  left  no 
traces  that  nave  yet  been  found  in  t^e  cretaceous  lieds,  though  doubtless  they  existed. 

In  the  tertiary  strata,  the  genera  are  either  those  still  hving,  or  forms  very  closely 
allied  to  them,  which  can  bo  separated  only  by  the  careful  exammation  of  the  accurate 
scientific  observer.  The  plants  of  the  eocene  beds  are  represented  by  dicotyledonous 
leaves,  and  palm  and  other  fruits.  Foraminifers  are  remarkably  abundant,  whole  moun- 
tain masses  being  formed  of  the  large  genus  nummulites.  Brachiopoda  are  rare,  but 
concliifero,  gasteropoda,  and  cephal(^oda  increase  in  number;  the  new  forms  being  gen- 
erically  almost  identical  with  those  now  living.  The  principal  living  orders  of  fish,  rep- 
tiles, and  birds  are  represented  in  the  eocene  strata.  A  considerable  variety  of 
pachydermatous  mammals,  suited  apparently  to  live  on  marshy  grounds  and  the  borders 
of  lakes,  have  been  found  in  France  and  England,  and  associated  with  them  are  some 
carnivorous  animals,  whose  remains  are,  however,  much  rarer.  An  opossum  has  been 
found  at  Colcdiester.  The  fragments  belonging  to  the  supposed  monkey  are  portions  of 
a  small  pachyderm,  hyraeoUierivm  (q.v.). 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  invertebrata  of  the  miocene  period,  beyond  remarking  tlicir 
growing  identity  in  genera  with  the  living  forms.  Among  the  mammals,  the  quadru- 
mana  make  theu*  first  appearance.  The  true  elephant  and  the  allied  mastodon  are  rep- 
resented by  several  species;  a  huge  carnivorous  whale  has  been  discovered,  and  several 
camivora  and  deer,  with  a  huge  edentate  animal,  have  been  described.  Owen  thus 
speaks  of  these  animals:  "Our  knowledge  of  the  progression  of  mammalian  life  during 
the  miocene  period,  teaches  us  that  one  or  two  of  the  generic  forms  most  frequent  in  the 
older  tcrUary  strata  still  lingered  on  the  earth,  but  that  the  rest  of  the  eocene  mammalia 
had  been  superseded  by  new  forms,  some  of  which  present  characters  Intennedlate 
between  those  of  eocene  and  those  of  pliocene  genera." 

In  passing  upwards  through  the  tertiary  strata,  the  organic  remains  become  more 
and  more  identicu  with  living  forms,  so  that  when  we  reach  the  pliocene  and  pleistocene 
periods,  the  great  proportion  of  the  invertebrata  are  the  same  species  which  are  found 
occupying  the  present  seas.  Among  the  higher  orders  of  anfanals  the  life  of  a  qwdes  Is 
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muc-li  Bliorter  than  in  the  lower,  and  consequently,  tbouzn  tbe  vertelwats  approach  so 
nearly  to  existing  forms  as  for  the  most  part  to  be  placed  in  tbe  same  genera,  yet  the 
species  differ  from  any  of  the  living  representatives  of  the  different  genera. 

The  Suffolk  "cra^,"  which  are  the  only  British  representatives  of  the  pliocene 
period,  contain  tbe  rehcs  of  a  marine  testacea,  that  differs  little  from  the  present  tenants 
of  the  European  seas,  between  60  and  70  per  cent  being  the  same  species.  The  ear-bones 
of  one  (s  more  spedea  of  ratacea  have  been  fotud,  and  at  Antwerp,  the  remaina  of  a 
dolphin  have  beni  discorered  in  beds  of  this  age. 

The  various  local  deposits  which  together  farm  the  pleistocene  strata,  the  latest  of  the 
geological  periods,  contain  a  great  variety  of  organic  remains.  In  tbe  submarine  forests 
and  in  beds  of  peat,  the  stumps  of  trees  are  associated  with  the  remains  of  underwood 
'and  herbaceous  plants  of  species  still  living.  Nearly  all  the  mollusca  and  other  marine 
invertebrata  stilt  survive.  It  is  among  tbe  vertebrata  that  the  most  remarkable  forms 
appear — forms  which  in  the  main  differ  little  from  existing  race  of  animals  except  in 
their  enormous  size.  Elephanta  and  rhinoceroses,  fitted  for  a  cold  climate  by  their  cov- 
ering of  long  coarse  hair  and  wool,  roamed  over  the  northern  regions  of  both  ^  old 
uid  the  new  world,  and  were  associated  with  animals  belonging  to  genera  which  sUll 
exist  in  the  same  re^on,  as  bears,  deer,  wolves,  foxes,  badgers,  otters,  wolverines,  wea- 
sels, and  beavers,  be^des  others  whose  representatives  are  now  found  further  south,  as 
the  hippopotamus,  tapir,  and  hjena.  .Contemporary  wlUi  these,  there  lived  in  South 
America  a  group  of  animals  which  were  types  m  everything  but  in  size  of  the  peculiar 
existing  fauna  of  that  continent.  Among  these  were  gigantic  sloth-like  animals,  fitted 
to  root  up  and  push  down  the  trees,  instead  of  climbing  to  strip  them  of  their  foliage, 
like  the  uotb.  Tbe  armadillo  was  represented  by  the  huge  glvptodon,  whose  body  was 
protected  by  a  strong  tessellated  coat  of  mail.  The  species  of  fossil  tapirs  and  peccaries 
are  more  numerous  than  their  living  representatives.  The  llamas  were  preceded  by  the 
large  macrauchenia,  and  the  opossums  and  platvrhine  monkej^s  were  also  prefigured  by 
related  species.  Besides  these,  there  have  been  round  the  remains  of  two  mastodons  and 
a  horse,  none  of  which  are  represented  by  any  indigenous  living  animal  in  South 
America.  The  peculiar  group  of  animals  confined  to  Australia  were  prefigured  b^  huge 
marsupials,  some  having  close  analogies  to  the  living  kangaroos  and  wombats,  while  oth- 
erg  were  related  to  the  carnivorous  native  tiger.  The  gigantic  wingless  birds  of  New 
Zealand  correspond  in  type  with  the  anomuous  apteryz,  now  exiwng  only  on  theae 
islands. 

Associated  with  the  remains  of  elephants,  mastodons,  cave-bears,  and  cave-hyenas, 
there  have  been  found  in  England  and  France,  numerous  specimens  of  flint  implements, 
which  are  undoubtedly  the  result  of  human  workmanship,  and  show  at  least  thnt  man 
was  contemporaneous  with  these  extiuct  animals.  If  more  certain  evidence  were  needed 
of  this,  it  h^  been  obtained  In  the  discovery  of  flint  implements,  bone  implements  fash- 
ioned and  carved  by  means  of  the  flint  knives,  the  horns  of  a  reindeer,  two  kinds  of 
extinct  deer,  bos  primigenius,  and  other  animals,  associated  with  numerous  bones  of 
man,  included  in  the  breccia  of  the  cave  of  Bruniquel  in  France.  Owen  considera  tbe 
evidence  of  the  contemporaneiiy  of  tbe  various  remiuns  as  conclusive.  The  several 
human  skulls  which  have  been  obtained  show,  acccording  to  the  same  authority,  no 
characters  whatever  indicative  of  an  inferior  or  transitional  type.  There  are  no  certain 
data  to  give  probability  to  the  guesses  which  have  been  made  as  to  the  number  of  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  these  deposits  in  which  the  relics  of  num  occur  were  formed. 
See  iUoB.,  Silurian  Fobbzlb,  vol.  XIII.;  Ooutb  Gbouf,  vol.  X.;  Tkrtiart  Period. 
voL  Xiy.;  MuacHKLKALK  Period,  vol.  X. 

PAIEOHIBUUS  (Or.  ancient  sea-fish),  a  genus  of  ganoid  fish,  with  a  fusiform  body, 
covered  with  rhomboid  scales,  a  heterocercal  tail,  and  moderately-sized  fins,  each  fur* 
nished  with  an  anterior  spine.  The  single  dorsal  fin  is  opposite  to  tbe  intervd  between 
the  anal  aDd  ventral  fins.  Twenty-eight  species  have  been  described  from  the  carbonif- 
erous and  permian  measures. 

f  ALEOPTGE  (Or.  ancient  nim]^,  a  genus  of  fossil  Crustacea,  founded  on  a  single 
impression  from  ttie  surfoce  of  a  b«l  in  the  Longmynd,  of  Cambrian  age.  Baiter  believes 
it  to  be  the  cephalic  shield  of  a  trilobite,  but  It  may  be  onlv  an  accidental  marfclDg.  If 
>t  be  the  impression  of  an  organism,  it  is  so  distorted  and  imperfect  that  little  can  be 
made  of  it;  its  peculiar  interest  arises  from  Ita  being  associated  with  the  earliest  forms  of 
life  ^t  have  been  olwerved  on  the  globe. 

PAUOflAUKVMOr.  ancient  lizard),  a  genus  of  frasil  saurian  reptllee  peculiar  to  tbe 
permian  period.  The  remains  ot  two  species  occur  in  the  dolonutlc  conglomerate  in 
England,  near  Bristol.  The  teeth  were  more  or  less  ccanpresBed,  and  were  furnished 
wiui  serrated  cutting  mar^ns.  The  vertebrae  were  blcooeave,  and  had  a  remarkable 
depreesion  In  the  center  of  each  vertebra,  into  which  tbe  spinal  canal  was  sunk.  The 
leg-bones  show  that  the  paleosaurs  were  fitted  for  moving  on  the  land.  Owen  thus 
exbiUts  their  affinities:  "In  their  thecodont  type  of  dentition,  biconcave  vertebrs. 
double-jointed  ribs,  and  proportionate  uze  of  the  bones  of  the  extremities,  they  are  allied 
to  the  teleosaunis,  but  with  these  they  combine  a  dinosaurian  femur,  a  lacertian  fbrm  of 
tooth,  and  a  crocodilian  structure  of  pectoral  and  probably  pelvic  arch." 
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PAIEOTEE'Rira  (Or.  andeut  wild  beasQ,  a  genus  of  pad^dennsioiu  ^mwnmiH* 
whose  remains  occur  in  the  eocene  beds  of  England  and  the  continent.  At  least  ten 
species  have  been  described,  ranginff  to  dze  from  that  of  a  sheep  to  tliat  of  a  horse.  Tike 
upper  eocene  gypeeous  quarries  of  Montmarlre  supplied  the  first  scanty  materials,  wliidt 
Cuvier,  by  a  aeries  of  careful  and  instructive  inductions,  built  up  into  an  animal,  whose 
fidelity  to  nature  was  afterwards  verified  by  the  discovery  of  a  complete  series  of  fossils. 
In  general  appearance  the  paleotherium  resembled  the  modern  tapir,  and  especially  ia 
having  the  snout  terminating  in  a  short  proboscis.  It  had  three  toes  on  each  foot,  each 
terminated  by  a  hoof.— The  formula  of  the  teeth  is  tlie  same  as  that  of  the  hyracothere, 
vis., 

.  8—8      1—1  4—4      8—8  „ 

»-8=:8'  "1=1'  ^-  *"  i=4'  ™-8=5 

but  the  structure  of  the  molars  approaches  nearer  to  the  molars  of  the  rhinoceros.  It  Is 
suppoeed  tliat  animals  of  this  genus  dwelt  on  the  nuu^^  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  that 
their  babits  were  similar  to  those  of  the  tapir. 

PAXEOZO'IO  (Or.  ancient  life),  the  name  given  to  the  lowest  division  of  the  fossHifer- 
ous  rocks,  because  they  contain  the  earliest  forms  of  life.  They  were  formeriy,  and  are 
still  generally,  known  as  the  primary  rocks.  The  strata  incluaed  under  these  titles  are 
the  Uurentian,  cambrian,  Silurian,  old  red  sandstone,  carboniferous,  and  permian  8ys> 
tems.  Phillips,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  introduced  mesozcdc  as  equivalent  to  second- 
ary, and  neozoic  to  tertiary  rocks. 

FALEBHO,  an  arcbieplscopal  city  and  an  Important  seaport  of  the  Island  of  Sicily; 
and  along  with  Naples,  Borne,  Milan,  and  Turin,  one  of  the  five  most  populous  cities  In 
the  Unborn  of  Italy,  is  situated  on  the  n.  coast  of  the  island,  near  the  n.w.  comer  of 
the  hay  of  Palermo,  120  m.  by  water  w.  of  Messina;  lat.  S8°  6'  n.,  long.  13<*  20'  e.  It 
stands  In  a  highly-cultivated  and  fertile  plain  called  La  Conca  cTOro  (The  Golden  Shell), 
commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  gulf  of  Palermo,  on  which  It  stands,  and  is  backra 
toward  the  interior  by  ridges  of  mountains.  In  shape  the  town  Is  an  oblong  parallelo- 
gram, the  direction  of  its  length  being  from  s.w.  to  n.e.  It  Is  divided  into  four  quad- 
rangular parts  by  two  great  streets,  the  beautifol  Via  V ittorio  Emanuele,  formerly 
the  Via  TuUdo  or  Caaaaro,  and  the  Strada  Nuova  or  Macgutda,  which  cross  each  other 
at  right  angles  in  the  middle  of  the  city.  It  Is  upward  of  four  m.  in  circumference, 
Is  surrounded  by  walls  pierced  with  12  gates  and  fianked  with  bastions,  and  de< 
fended  by  several  batteries.  The  houses  are  balconied,  fiat-roofed,  and  have  glass 
doors  Instead  of  windows.  The  streets,  besides  the  two  main  thoroughfares  already 
mentioned,  are  generally  well  laid  out,  and  there  are  several  fine  promenades,  of  which 
the  famous  Marina,  extending  along  the  shore,  on  the  line  of  the  ancient  fortifications, 
and  bordered  by  the  palaces  of  the  nobles,  Is  the  most  magnificent.  Palermo  contains 
many  parish  churches;  abbeys;  monasteries  and  convents,  to  which  belong  &om  20,000 
to  30,000  monks  and  nuns;  and,  besides  these,  a  numt>er  of  oratories.  Among  thechiuches 
Is  counted  the  cathedral — the  church  of  St.  Rosalia.  At  the  intersection  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal streets  there  is  a  large  octagonal  space  or  picasa.  lined  with  palaces,  and  adorned 
with  statues  and  marble  fountuns.  The  royal  palace  is  a  huge  pile  of  bnildlngB,  with  a 
splendid  chapel,  built  in  11S9,  and  contains  many  pUlars  of  rare  workmanship  and  rich 
mosaics  with  Arabic  inscriptions.  The  cathedral  is  a  fine  edifice,  oridnally  Gothic,  but 
to  whicii  incongruous  Greek  additions  have  been  made,  is  adorned  witii  marble  columns 
and  statues,  and  contains  monuments  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  and  of  king  Ro^r, 
the  founder  of  the  Norman  monarchy  in  Sicily.  Among  the  principal  public  institutions 
of  Palermo  are  the  university,  an  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  a  medical  academy,  an 
institution  for  arts  and  antiquities,  a  be-auliful  and  extensive  public  garden,  public  libra- 
ries, theaters,  etc.  Palermo  is  an  archbi^op's  see,  the  residence  of  the  governor  of 
the  island,  and  tiie  sent  of  the  supreme  courts.  Manufactures  of  silks,  cottons,  oil- 
cloth, leather,  gloves,  etc,  are  carried  on.  The  harbor  Is  formed  by  a  mole,  1800  ft.  in 
length,  on  which  tliere  is  a  light-house  and  battery.  Vessels  of  700,000  tons  enter  and 
clear  the  port  annually,  and  the  imports  amount  in  value  to  near  £1,000,000,  and  the 
exports  to  about  the  same  sum.  Pop.  '71  of  Palermo  with  suburbs,  186,406;  of  com- 
mune, 219,888.  Pop.  '81,  205.712;  *94,  280,500. 

The  environs  of  Palermo  are  interesting  as  well  as  picturesque,  and  embrace  many 
pleasant  villas  and  noble  mansions.  North-west  of  the  city  is  Honte  Pellegrino,  the 
Eircte  of  the  ancients,  an  abrupt  rocky  mass,  in  which  there  is  a  grotto  or  cave,  in  wliich 
Santa  Rosalia,  a  young  Norman  princess,  lived  a  life  of  religious  retirement.  In  Pal- 
ermo, Santa  Rosalia  is  esteemed  more  highly  than  even  Santa  Maria;  the  festival  in  her 
honor  lasts  from  the  9th  to  the  IStli  of  July,  and  is  the  most  important  festival  held  on  the 
island.  During  its  celebration  the  city  is  illuminated,  the  streets  are  gay  and  brilliant, 
and  there  is  an  immense  influx  of  strangers  from  the  vicinity.  But  the  chief  feature  of 
the  festival  is  the  procession  to  the  cave.  An  immense  silver  image  of  the  saint  is  borne 
thither  on  a  wagon,  70  ft.  long,  80  ft.  broad,  and  80  ft.  high.  Its  form  resemUes  that 
of  a  Roman  galley,  with  seats  for  a  choir.  The  wagon  is  drawn  \ij  66  mules,  covered 
with  the  gayest  trappings,  and  driven  by  28  postilions. 

I^lenno,  the  ancient  Panormtu,  was  ori^nally  a  Fhenidan  colony,  but  hid  become 
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ft  depeodeiiCT  of  Carthage  before  the  name  occurs  in  blfltory.  With  the  exception  of  a 
sliort  time  about  d76  b.c.,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  it  continued  to  be 
tbe  headquarters  of  the  Carthagioian  power  in  Sicily,  until  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans 
during  the  firel  Punic  war  (264  b.c.),  when  it  became  one  of  the  principal  naval  stations 
of  the  Romans.  The  name  Panormus  is  derived  from  the  excellent  anchorage  (Gr.  /lor- 
moa)iD  the  bay;  but  the  Phenician  name  found  on  coins  is  Machanath,  meaning  "a 
camp."  The  vandals,  and  afterwards  tlie  Arabs,  made  it  the  capital  of  the  island,  and 
ftfter  the  Norman  conquest  it  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  the  king  of  Sicily.  It  still 
remained  tiie  royal  r^dence  under  the  Aragonese  kings;  but  the  court  was  removed 
■Iter  Sicily  becune  united  to  the  then  klng^m  of  Naples.  See  Bicilt.  See  lllus., 
Italian  ABCHrrscTURB.  vol.  VIII. 

PAIU^  In  Roman  mythology  the  goddess  who  presided  over  flocks  and  shepherds, 
and  was  worshiped  with  great  pomp.  Her  festival,  called  PalOia,  was  celebrated  April 
Til,  the  anniversary,  acconiing  to  tradition,  of  the  founding  of  Rome  by  Romulus.  On 
this  day  the  shepherds  purified  their  flocks  by  making  them  pass  round  a  large  fire  made 
of  laurel,  pine,  and  olive  branches,  sprinkled  with  siilplmr.  ^Milk,  wine,  and  millet, 
were  then  placed  on  the  altar  of  the  goddess,  who  was  entreated  to  blesa  the  earth  and 
the  cattle  with  fecundity,  and  avert  injuiy  from  both. 

PALESTINE  {PttlctBtina,  PhiUitia),  or  the  Holt  Laho,  a  country  of  south-westem 
Asia,  comprising  the  southern  portion  of  Syria,  and  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean, e.  by  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  n.  by  the  mountain-ranges  of  the  Lebanon  and 
the  glen  of  the  LitAny  (Leontes),  and  s.  by  the  desert  of  Sinai;  lat.  81°  15'  to  88°  20'  n., 
long.  34'  80'  to  86"  80'  east.  Within  these  narrow  limits,  not  more  than  146  m.  in  length  by 
46  in  average  breadth — an  area  less  than  that  of  the  principality  of  Wales — is  comprised 
tbe  ' '  Land  of  Israel "  or  "  Canaan, "  the  arena  of  the  greatest  events  in  Uic  world's  history. 
The  princijml  physical  features  of  Palestine  are,  (1)  a  central  plateau  or  table-land,  with 
a  mean  hei^t  of  1600  ft.,  covered  with  an  agglomeration  of  hills,  which  extend  from 
the  roots  of  the  Lebanon  to  tlie  southern  extremity  of  tbe  country ;  (2)  the  Jordan  vaJley 
and  its  lakes;  and  (8)  the  maritime  plain,  and  the  plains  of  Esdrafilon  and  Jericho.  On 
the  e.,  the  decent  from  the  central  plateau  is  steep  and  rugged,  from  lake  Huleh  to  the 
Bead  sea.  On  the  w.  it  is  mora  gentle,  but  sUll  well  marked,  towards  the  plains  of 
Phillstla  and  Sharon.  The  ascertained  altitudes  on  this  plateau,  proceeding  from  s.  to  a., 
are  Hebron,  8,030;  Jerusalem,  2,600;  mount  of  Olives,  2,TZ4;  mount  Gerizim,  2,849; 
mount  Tabor,l,848 ;  Safed,  2,776  ft.  above  the  sea.  Nearly  on  the  parallel  of  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  the  range  of  Carmel  extends  from  the  central  plateau  n.w.  to  tbe  Mediterranean, 
where  it  terminates  abruptly  in  a  promontory  surmounted  by  a  convent.  It  rises  from 
600  ft.  in  the  w.,  to  1600  ft.  In  the  e.,  and  is  composed  of  a  soft  white  limestone,  with 
many  caverns.  Beyond  the  boundary  of  Palestine  on  the  n.,  but  visible  from  tbe 
ffreaier  part  of  tbe  country,  mount  Hennon  rises  to  9,060  ft.,  and  is  always  snow-clad. 
From  the  formation  of  tbe  central  plateau,  the  drainue  is  nearly  alw^s  e.  and  v.,  to 
the  Jordan  and  the  He^temttean.  The  streams  of  the  plateau  are  insignificant,  and 
generally  dry  in  summer. 

The  geological  formatioh  of  the  country  consists  of  jurassic  and  cretaceous  limestone, 
often  covered  with  chalk,  and  rich  in  flints,  with  occasional  interruptions  of  tertiary, 
basaltic,  and  trappean  deposits.  The  upper  strata  consist  of  limestone  of  a  wliite  or 
pale-brown  color,  contdning  few  fossils,  but  abounding  in  caverns,  which  form  one  of 
tbe  peculiarities  of  the  country.  The  general  features  of  the  luidscape  exhibit  soft 
nmnded  hills,  separated  by  narrow  glens  or  valleys  of  denudatiim;  the  strata  are  occasion- 
ally level,  hut  more  frequently  violently  contorted,  as  seen  on  the  route  from  Jerusalem 
to  Jericho,  where  the  fissures  are  often  1000  ft.  deep,  and  only  80  or  40  ft.  wide.  Irou- 
stone  occurs  in  small  quantities;  rock-salt,  asphaltum,  and  sulphur  abound  near  the 
Dead  sea,  where,  as  also  near  tbe  sea  of  Galilee,  there  are  many  hot  springs.  Volcanic 
agency  is  evident  in  the  obtruded  lava  of  former  ages,  and  in  frequent  earthquakes  of 
modem  times.  The  vast  crevasse  through  which  the  Jordan  flows,  and  which  cleaves 
the  land  from  n.  to  s.,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  fissures  on  the  surface  of  the 

Slobe;  it  is  from  S  to  IS  m.  wide,  and  of  the  extrao^nary  deptb  of  2,680  ft.  at  the 
ottom  of  the  Dead  sea.  Through  this  the  river  descends  at  the  rate  of  11  ft  in  a 
mile,  with  a  course  so  tortuous  that  it  travels  182  m.  in  a  direct  distance  of  64,  between 
tbe  sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  sea.  It  is  the  only  perennial  river  of  Palestine,  except 
the  Eishon,  which  is  permanent  only  in  its  lower  course,  and  the  LitAny  on  its  northern 
border.   See  Jorsak.   The  only  lakes  of  Palestine  are  in  the  valley  of  tbe  Jordan. 


The  p]ain  of  Philistia  extends  from  the  coaat  to  the  first  rising  ground  of  Judah, 
about  15  m.  In  averafe  width;  the  soil  is  a  rich  brown  loam,  almost  without  a  stone.  It 
is  in  many  parts  perfectly  level;  in  others  undulatins,  vritfa  mounds  or  hillocks.  The 
towns  of  Gaza  and  Asbdod,  near  the  sea,  are  sumninaed  by  groves  of  olives,  sycamores, 
and  palms.  This  plain  is  still,  as  it  always  was,  a  vast  corn-field,  an  ocean  of  wheat, 
widiout  a  break  or  fence;  its  marvelous  fertility  has  produced  the  same  succession  of 
crops,  year  after  year,  for  forty  centuries  without  artificial  aid.  The  plain  of  Sharon  is 
about  lO  m.  wide  in  the  s.,  narrowing  towards  tbe  n.,  till  it  is  terminated  by  tbe  but- 
tress of  Carmel.   Its  undulating  surface  is  crossed  by  several  streams;  the  soil  Is  rich, 
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and  capable  of  producing  enormous  crops;  but  only  a  small  portion  of  it  near  Jaffa  is 
cultivated,  and  it  is  rapidly  being  encroached  on  by  the  aea  sand,  which,  between  Jnfia 
and  Cffisarea,  extends  to  a  widUi  of  8  m.  and  a  height  of  800  feet.  Hie  famoua  ancient 
cities  of  this  region,  CiEsarea,  Diospolls,  and  Antipstria,  have  vanished.  Jaffa  (Joppa) 
alone  remains,  supported  by  travelers  and  pilgrims  from  the  w.  on  the  way  to  Jerusa- 
lem. The  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  or  Jezreel,  exiends  across  the  center  of  Uie  country, 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Jordan,  separatinj^  the  mountain-ranges  of  Carmel  and 
Samaria  from  those  of  Qalilee.  Its  surface  Is  drained  by  the  Eislion,  which  flows  w.  Co 
the  MetUterranean  at  Haifa.  The  plain  is  surrounded  by  the  hills  of  Qilboa  and  Little 
Hermon;  the  isolated  Mount  Tabor  rises  on  its  n.e.  Bide.   It  is  eztremety  fertile  in 

rin  where  culUvated,  and  covered  with  sigantic  thistles  where  neglected.  It  is  richest 
the  central  part,  which  slopes  e.  to  *e  Jordan — the  bftttle-fleid  where  Oideon  tri- 
umphed, and  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  overthrown.  It  is  the  home  of  wandering  Bedou- 
ins, who  camp  in  its  fl^da,  sod  gallop  over  its  green-sward  in  aearch  of  plunder.  Many 

S laces  of  deep  historical  interest  are  connected  with  this  plain,  Bhuoem,  Nain,  Endor, 
ezreel,  Gitboa,  Bethalian,  Nazareth,  and  Tabor  are  all  in  its  vicinity.  The  plain  of 
Jericho  is  a  vast  level  expanse,  covered  with  the  richest  soil,  now  quite  neglected. 
Around  the  site  of  Jericho,  "the  city  of  palm-trees,"  there  is  not  now  a  single  palm;  but 
a  recent  experiment  prov»l  its  capability  of  producing  in  abundanra  all  tbo  crops  for 
which  it  was  formerly  famous.  The  cllniate  of  Palestine  is  very  varied ;  January  is  the 
coldest  and  July  the  hottest  month.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  year  at  Jeru- 
salem is  65°  fahr.,  resembling  that  of  Madeira,  the  Bermudas,  and  CalifomUL  The 
extreme  heat  of  the  summer  mootha  is  modified  by  sea-breezes  from  the  n.w.  In  the 
plain  of  Jericho  and  the  Jordan  valley  it  is  extremely  hot  and  relaxios.  The  taroeeo,  a 
B.e.  wind,  is  often  oppressive  in  early  summer.  Snow  falls  in  the  uplands  in  January 
and  February,  and  thin  ice  is  often  found  at  Jerusalem,  where  the  annual  rainfall  is  61 
inches.  Heavy  dews  fall  In  summer,  and  the  ni^ts  are  cold.  Violent  thunder-storms 
occur  in  winter.  In  the  a.,  Judah  and  part  of  Benjamin,  is  a  dry,  parched  land;  the 
bare  limestone  rock  Is  covered  here  and  there  with  a  scanty  soil,  and  the  vast  remains  of 
terraces  show  how  assiduously  it  must  have  been  cultivated  in  ancient  times  to  support 
tlie  teemin?  population  indicated  by  the  ruins  of  cities  with  which  ever^  eminence  ia 
crowned.  To  the  n.  of  Judea  the  country  is  more  open,  the  plains  are  wider,  the  aoil 
richer,  and  the  produce  more  varied,  till  at  Nablous  the  running  streams  and  exuberant 
vegetation  recall  to  the  traveler  the  scenery  of  the  Tyrol.  Even  in  its  desolation,  Pales- 
tine is  a  land  flowing  wiQi  milk  and  honey.  Tha%  Is  no  evidence  of  its  climate  having 
changed  or  deteriorated,  nor  any  reason  to  suppose  that  It  would  fail  to  support  as  great 
a  population  as  ever  it  did,  provided  the  same  means  as  formerly  were  used  for  Its  culti- 
vation. It  has  the  same  bnght  sun  and  imclouded  sky,  as  well  as  the  early  and  latter 
rain,  which,  however,  ia  diminished  in  quantity,  owing  to  the  destruction  ortrees. 

The  botany  of  Palestine  ia  rich  and  varied,  resembling  that  of  Asia  Minor.  Among 
its  trees  are  the  pine,  oak,  elder,  and  hawthorn  in  the  northern  and  higher  districts,  ana 
the  olive,  flg,  carob,  and  sycamore  elsewhere.  The  cultivated  fruits  are  the  vine,  apple, 
pear,  apricot,  quince,  plum,  orange,  lime,  banana,  almond,  and^rickly  pear.  Wheat, 
barley,  peas,  potatoes,  and  European  vegetables,  cotton,  millet,  rice,  maize,  and  sugar- 
caue  are  among  its  products.  The  date  now  ripens  ite  fruit  only  In  the  s.  and  on  the 
sea-board.  The  brilliant  flowers  which  in  spring  enamel  the  surface  and  tinge  the  entire 
landscape,  comprise  the  adonis,  ranunculua,  miUlow,  poppy,  pink,  anemone,  and  geranium. 
In  the  Jordan  valley,  900  or  1000  ft.  below  the  sea-level,  the  vegetation  is  tropical  in  its 
character,  resembling  that  of  Arabia;  the  nubk  {tepina  ehrMt),  the  oleander,  and  the 
small  yellow  "  apples  of  Sodom"  are  coiispicuous.  The  most  valuable  products  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  are  derived  from  the  vme,  flg,  olive,  and  mulbeny  trees.  Wine  for 
home  use  ia  made  In  all  the  central  and  southern  districts;  the  best  is  made  at  Hebron 
from  the  grapes  of  Eshcol.   Olive-oil  is  a  valuable  export. 

The  wild  animals  of  Palestine  comprise  the  Syrian  bear  in  Ijebanon,  the  panther, 
jackal,  fox,  hyena,  wolf,  wild  boar,  gazelle,  and  fallow-deer;  the  lion  is  now  unknown. 
The  domestic  animals  are  the  Arabian  camel,  ass,  mule,  horse,  buffalo,  ox,  and  brood- 
tailed  sheep.  Among  the  birds  are  the  engle,  vulture,  kite,  owl,  nightingale,  jay,  and 
kingfisher — the  latter  of  brilliant  plumage — the  cuckoo,  heron,  stork,  crow,  partridge, 
and  sparrow.   Fish  swarm  in  the  sea  of  Qalilee,  and  bats  and  lizards  abound. 

The  divisions  of  Palestine  in  Old  Testament  times  were  into  9i  tribes  in  the  w.,  and 
m  tribes  in  the  e.  of  the  Jordan.  In  New  Testament  times,  on  tiie  w.  of  the  Jordan, 
the  provinces  of  Galilee  in  the  n.,  Samaria  in  the  middle,  and  Judea  In  the  s.;  on  the  e. 
of  the  Jordan,  Perea  and  Decapolis.  The  boiindariea  of  the  tribes  and  provinces  are 
very  uncertain.  Its  modern  divisions  have  changed  with  every  new  race  and  dynasty  of 
conquerors.  Under  Turkish  rule,  Palestine  ia  comprised  in  the  vilayet  of  Syria,  and 
contains  the  two  subpashalics  of  Acre  and  Jerusalem,  The  present  population  is  near 
700,000,  and  consists  mainly  of  a  race  of  mixed  descent,  sprung  from  Syrians,  Arabs,  and 
Greeks.  The  Jews  are  all  foreigners,  almost  exclusively  Inbabitdngthe  four  holy  cities- 
Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Tiberius,  and  Safed;  their  whole  number  was,  in  1871,  estimated  aC 
only  10,000.  The  country  is  oppressed  by  Turkish  avarice,  and  overrun  by  the  preda- 
tory Arabs.  The  Paleslloe  exploraiion  has  done  good  work  in  the  identiflcaoon  of 
BibliciU  and  classical  sites,  etc.  See  Qt.  A.  Smith,  The  BUlor^al  Qeegraphy  of  tht  Sotji 
Land  (1804).   See  Syria. 
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FALBSrm,  city  ia  Anutiiwn  CO.,  Texas,  05  m.  8.e.  of  Tezw.   It  haa  numnflmtiires 

of  cotton  and  leather  goods,  saw  mills,  etc.    Pop.  *90,  6638. 
FAISSIBA,  a  building  for  gymnastic  sports. 

FALESTRX'VA  (the  ancient  PramesU),  an  episcopal  city  of  the  present  kingdom  of 
Italy,  In  the  province  and  10  m.  s.e.  by  s.  of  Tlvoll,  occupies  a  strong  position  on  the 
fl.w.  slopeof  a  high  hill,  an  offset  of  the  Apennines.  Besides  several  interesting  churches, 
the  town  contains  a  castle,  once  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  Coloana,  to  whom  the  town 
belonged;  and  the  palace  and  garden  of  the  Barberinl  famlJy.   Pop.  6100. 

^estrina  ia  built  almost  entirely  upon  the  site  and  the  gigantic  substructioaB  of  the 
Temple  of  Fortune,  one  of  the  great  eoiflces  of  the  former  city  of  Prreneste.  This  city 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  powerful  aad  important  cities  of  Latlum.  it 
covered  the  hill  (3,400  ft.  above  sea-level)  on  the  slope  of  which  the  modern  town 
standfl.  and  was  overlooked  by  a  citadel  of  great  strength.  The  site  of  this  citadel  on 
the  summit  of  the  hlU  Is  now  occupied  1^  a  castle  of  the  middle  ages,  called  OuM  8. 
PUtro;  but  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  are  still  visible.  We  first  hear  of  Pneneste  as  s 
member  of  the  Latin  League;  but  in  ^  b.c.  it  quitted  the  confederacy,  and  joined  the 
cause  of  the  Romans.  In  880  b.c.,  the  PrBenestines,  having  rejoined  their  ancient  allies, 
opened  a  war  wit))  Rome;  but  were  completely  routed  on  the  banks  of  the  Allia  by  T. 
QuintiuB  Ciacinnatua,  and  t>esten  back  to  their  own  gates.  They  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  famous  Latin  war,  840  B.C.  Having  given  shelter  to  the  younger  Marius  in 
the  year  82  B.C.,  this  city  was  besieged  by  the  forces  of  Sulla,  and  on  its  bmng  taken  all 
the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword.  A  militair  colony  was  then  established  in  their 
place,  and  soon  the  city  begau  to  flourish  anew.  Its  elevated  and  healthy  situation,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  capital,  made  it  a  favorite  place  of  resort  of  the  Romans  during 
sntnmer.  Augustus  frequented  it;  Hoi'ace  often  found  tUlscity  a  pleasant  retreat;  and  here 
Haibian  built  an  extensive  vUla.  The  Temple  of  Fortune  is  described  by  Cicero  as  an 
edifice  of  great  antiquity*a8  well  as  splendor,  and  its  oracle  was  much  consulted.  The 
town  became  the  stronghold  of  the  family  of  Colonna  in  the  middle  ages;  but  was 
given  to  the  Barberini  family  by  Urban  VIII. 

PALBBTBIHA,  Oiotanni  PiEKLUiai  da,  a  distinguished  musical  coinposer  of  the 
16th  century.  He  derived  his  surname  from  the  town  of  Palestrina,  in  the  Roman  states, 
where  he  was  bom  In  16S4.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  studied  music 
under  Claude  Ooudimel,  afterwards  one  of  the  victims  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre. 
In  1651  he  was  made  moMtro  di  eapeila  of  the  Julian  chapel,  and  In  1564  he  published  a 
collection  of  mgaioB,  so  highly  approved  of  bypo^  Julius  HI.,  to  whom  they  were  dedi- 
cated, that  he  aupointed  their  author  one  of  the  singers  of  the  pontifical  cl»pel.  Being 
a  married  man,  ne  lost  that  office  on  the  accession  to  the  pontificate  of  Paul  Iv. ,  in  whose 
eyes  celibacy  was  a  necessaiy  qualification  for  Its  duties.  In  1565  he  was  made  choir- 
master of  3ta.Maria  Mag^ore,  and  held  tb&t  position  till  1671,  when  he  was  restored  to 
his  office  at  St.  Peter's.  In  1668,  the  council  of  Trent  having  undertaken  to  reform  the 
music  of  the  church,  and  condemned  the  profane  words  and  music  introduced  into 
luassea,  some  compositions  of  Palestrina  were  poin  ted  to  as  models,  and  their  author  was 
intrusted  with  the  task  of  remodeling  this  part  of  rdig^us  wondiip.  He  composed  Uuee 
masses  on  the  reformed  plan ;  one  of  them,  known  as  the  mass  of  pope  lurcellus  (to 
whose  memory  it  is  dedicated),  may  be  considered  to  have  saved  music  to  the  church 
bv  establishing  a  type  infinitely  beyond  anything  that  had  preceded  it,  and,  amid  all  the 
changes  which  music  has  since  gone  through,  continues  to  attract  admiradon.  During 
the  remaining  years  of  his  Hfe,  the  number  and  the  quality  of  the  works  of  Palestrina 
are  equally  remarkable.  His  published  works  consists  of  18  books  of  masses,  6  books  of 
motets,  1  book  of  lamentatationa,  1  book  of  hymns,  1  book  of  offertOTies,  1  book  of  mag- 
nificats, 1  book  of  litanies,  1  book  of  spiritmd  madrigals,  and  8  books  of  madrigals. 
Palestrina  must  be  considered  the  first  musician  who  reconciled  musical  science  with 
musical  art,  and  his  works  form  a  most  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  music. 
Equally  estimable  in  private  life,  and  talented  asamusician,  Palestrina  struggled  through 
a  ufe  of  poverty  during  eight  pontificates;  his  appointments  were  meager,  and  his  ptib- 
lications  unremunerative.  He  died  in  1604.  A  memoir  of  his  life  and  writings  has  Seen 
written  by  the  abb£  Bahii. 

PALESTBO,  a  village  of  n.  Italy,  4  m.  e.s.e.  of  Vercelll,  famous  as  the  scene  of  a  bat- 
tle between  the  Sardinians  and  Aiutrians  in  May,  1859.  On  the  30th  of  that  month  the 
Piedmontese  drove  the  Austrlans  from  this  village,  and  on  the  81st  defended  It  with  great 
bravery  against  an  Austrian  attack.  The  Piedmontese,  in  the  battle  of  the  Slst,  were 
Msfsted  by  8000  HVench  zouaves,  and  on  that  occasion  the  Austrlans  lost  2100  men 
kilted  and  wounded,  060  prisonen,  and  6  pieces  of  cannon.  On  June  1st  the  allies 
entered  Novum.   Pop.  (comm.)  about  4000, 

PALETTE.   See  PAiimNO. 

PAICT,  Fbxdbbick  Apthobp,  b.  England,  1816;  educated  at  Shrewsbury,  and 
Otmbric^.  He  left  the  university  on  account  of  bis  conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
&ith.  tie  returned  to  Cambridge,  subsequently,  and  lived  there  till  1874,  when  he  was 
cijied  to  the  chair  of  classical  literature  at  the  Roman  Catholic  university  college  at 
B^nsington.  He  has  been  clastical  examiner  at  the  university  of  London,  and  a  member 
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of  the  civil  service  commfafiion.  He  did  very  much  to  promote  the  restoration  of 
churches  and  the  advancement  of  church  architecture ;  aod,  ia  this  coDuectiod,  he  com- 
posed TheBeduiolMritt'tQvidBtoC^iwrehet;  l^&>iwrABeiiaren—a  TeUe;  Hemariuon 
the  Arehiteetan  of  Ptterbonwgh'a  OaMral.  etc.  Mr.  P.  edited  .^achvlus,  Euripides,  the 
Hiad,  Theocritus,  Propertius,  etc,  and  aiso  translated  into  EDgliau,  ^schjlus,  and 
the  Odea  of  Pindai',  and,  in  verse,  the  5th  boolt  of  Propertius.  He  likewise  translated 
SchOmann's  l>ook  on  the  assemblies  of  the  Athenians,  and  produced  a  number  of  pam 
pblets  and  articles  on  classical  subjects.   He  died  in  1888. 

FALET,  Dr.  WiLUAH,  a  celebrated  Eoglish  divine,  was  bom  at  Peterborough  in  174S. 
His  fatlwr  was  a  Yorkshireman,  and  not  loug  after  Paley  was  born  returned  to  his  native 
rarish  of  Oiggleswick,  one  of  the  wildest  and  most,  sequestered  districts  in  the  West 
Riding,  to  become  a  master  of  the  grammar-school  there.  Young  T^ley  was  brought  up 
among  the  shrewd,  hard-headed  peasantry  of  Yorkshire;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  either 
naturally  possessed,  or  insensibly  acquired  their  moral  and  mental  characteristics.  At 
all  events,  he  soon  became  conspicuous  in  the  family  for  his  good  sense;  and  when  he 
left  to  enter  Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  as  a  sizar,  in  his  loth  Tear,  his  father  said: 
"  He  has  by  far  the  clearest  head  I  ever  met  with. "  At  Cambridjge,  Paley  led  for  the 
fltst  two  years,  a  gay,  idle,  and  dissipated  life,  but  thereafter  became  a  severe  student, 
and  took  his  bachelor  degree  in  17w  with  highest  honors.  He  then  taught  for  three 
years  in  an  academy  at  Greenwich.  In  1705  be  obtained  the  first  prize  for  a  prose  Latin 
dissertation— the  subject  iMsing,  ' '  A  Comparison  between  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  Philoso- 
phy with  respect  to  the  Influence  of  each  on  the  Morals  of  a  People."  in  which  he  char- 
acteristicnily  argued  in  favor  of  the  latter.  Next  yenr  he  was  ek'ctcd  a  fellow  and  tutor 
of  Christ's,  and  also  took  the  degree  of  ic.a.  In  1767  he  was  ordained  a  priest.  His 
career  as  a  college  tutor,  which  lasted  about  ten  years,  was  eminently  successful;  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  duringthia  period  (hat  he  systematized  his  principles  in  moral  and 
political  philosophy.  In  1776  Paley  married,  and  was  of  course  obliged  to  give  up  hla 
fellowship,  but  was  compensated  by  a  presentation  to  the  livings  of  Hosgrove  and 
Appleby  in  Westmoreland,  and  of  Dalston  in  Cumberland.  Four  years  later  he  was  coU 
lated  to  a  prebendol  stall  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Carlisle;  in  1782  he  became  arch- 
deacon, and  in  1875  chancellor  of  tlie  diocese.   The  last  of  these  years  witnessed  the 

Kublication  of  his  MemerUt  of  Moral  and  Boiitieal  PhUoMphy.  In  tliis  work  be  propounds 
is  ethical  theoiy,  which  is  commonly  called  utilitarianism,  but  is  really  a  mixture  of 
utility  and  Uieology.  He  be^ns  by  renouncing  the  favorite  doctrine  of  the  moral  sense, 
agaioBt  which  he  adduces  a  series  of  strong  objections.  He  then  takes  up  the  question 
of  the  source  of  obligation,  and  resolves  itlnto  the  will  of  Qod,  enforced  by  future  pun- 
ishment, admitting  candidly  that  virtue  is  prudence  directed  to  the  next  W9rld.  The 
will  of  God,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  rendered  explicit  by  revelation,  is  to  be  interpreted  by 
the  tendency  of  actions  to  promote  human  happiness ;  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity  being 
supposed.  Objection  has  frequently  been  taken  to  the  principles  on  which  Paley  rests 
his  system,  but  tlie  lucidity  and  appositeness  of  his  illustrations  are  beyond  all  praise. 
If  his  treatise  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  profoundly  philosophical  work,  it  is  at  an^  rate  one 
of  the  clearest  and  most  sensible  ever  written,  even  1^  an  Englishman ;  and  if  it  failed  to 
sound  the  depths  of  "moral  obligation,"  it  at  least  brushed  off  into  oblivion  the  shallow 
and  muddy  mysticism  that  had  long  enveloped  the  philosophy  of  politics.  RUey's  plain, 
sarcastic  view  of  the  "divine  right  of  kings,"  which  he  puts  on  a  level  with  the  "divine 
right  of  constables,"  gave  extreme  offense  to  George  III.,  but  was  nevertheless  much 
admired  by  not  a  few  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  and  is  now  held  by  everybody  to  be  beyond 
question.  In  1790  appeared  his  most  original  and  valuable  work — the  Hora  Pavlina,  or 
the  Truth  of  the  Scripture  IliUory  of  St.  Paul  enneed  by  a  Comparison  of  the  EpMet  v^ich 
bear  his  nanu  with  the  Acts  of  &ie  Apostles,  and  with  one  another.  The  aim  of  this  admira- 
Me  work  is  to  prove,  a  great  variety  of  ' '  undesigned  coincidences. "  the  improbability, 
if  not  Impossihility,  of  the  usual  infidel  hypoUiesis  of  his  time — viz.,  that  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  a  "  cunningly-devised  fable."  It  was  dedicated  to  his  friend  John  Law,  then 
bishop  of  Eillala,  in  Ireland,  to  whose  favor  he  had  been  indebted  for  most  of  bis  i}refer- 
ments.  Paley's  next  important  work  was  entitled  A  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity 
published  in  1794.  It  is  not  equal  in  originality  to  its  predecessor, but  the  use  which  the 
author  has  made  of  the  labors  of  such  eminent  scholars  as  Lardner  and  bishop  Dou^as 
is  generally  reckoned  most  dexterous  and  effective.  Later  and  keener  criticism  is  indeed 
anything  but  satisfied  with  Paley's  "evidences;"  but  in  Paley's  own  day  he  was  held  to 
have  achieved  a  splendid  triumph  over  skeptics,  and  was  handsomely  rewarded.  The 
bialiop  of  London  appointed  him  a  prebend  of  St  Pancrns;  shortly  after,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  subdeanery  of  Lincoln  (worth  £700  per  annum);  Cambridge  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  d.d.  ;  and  the  bishop  of  Durham  the  ricli  rectory  of  bishop  Wearmouth 
(worth  per  annum),  in  consequence  of  which  he  honorably  resigned  his  livings  in 

the  diocese  of  Carlisle.  After  1800  he  became  subject  to  a  painful  disease  of  the  kidneys; 
but,  notwithstanding,  he  continued  to  write,  and  in  1802  published  perhaps  the  most 
widelypopular  of  aU  hiswOTbs,  Natural  Theeiogy,  or  Endenee*  of  the  Sasienee  and  AtM- 
Aufes  cf^ the  IMty,  which,  however,  is  based,  and  to  a  laige  extent  borrowed  from  the 
BsHgiout  jPUZtMopAsr,  the  work  of  a  Dutch  philosopher  named  Nieuwentyt,  an  English 
translation  of  which  appeared  in  1718-18.   The  pli^risnu  are  most  palpable,  but  nave 
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been  accounted  for  on  the  sapposition  that  the  Natural  Theology  was  "  made  up  "  from 
bin  loose  papers  and  notes  written  when  Paley  was  a  college  tutor,  and  tliat  he  iiad  for- 
gotten the  sources  from  which  he  derived  them.  It  is  also  but  fair  to  state  that  he  has 
taken  nothing  which  he  has  not  greatly  improved;  nUtU  UtigU,  guod  nan  omavU.  A 
mnewhat  noted  edition  of  this  work,  enriclted,  or  at  least  ezpandra  by  annotatioDs  and 
dissertations,  is  that  by  lord  Brougham  and  sir  Charles  Bell  (1886-39).  Palev  died  Mar 
86,  1806.  He  had  a  family  of  fcur  sons  and  three  dau^iten.  A  complete  edition  of  his 
works  was  published  in  1888  by  one  of  hts  ■OM— tho  Ber.  Edmund  Faley.  The  best 
biography  is  that  by  Headley  (1809). 

FALTBXT,  John  Oobhah,  d.  d.  ,  ll.  d,  ;  b.  Beaton,  Mass. ,  1796 ;  graduated  at  Harvard 

In  1815,  and  atudied  for  the  ministry.  In  1818  he  was  called  to  the  pulpit  of  the  Brattle 
Square  church  (Congregational- Unitarian),  Bo8t(Hl,  and  in  ]881  to  the  chair  of  sacred  lit- 
erature at  the  Harvard  divinity  school,  where  he  remained  till  1839.  He  was  editor  of  the 
yorth  American  Review^  18S&-42,  and  in  the  latter  year  gave  a  course  of  lectures  before  the 
Lowell  institute,  Boston,  on  The  Evidencet  <ff  OhrittianUu,  which  appeared  in  book  form 
the  next  year.  He  was  elected  to  the  Massacbiuetts  l^i^tnre  in  1849,  and  secretaiy  of 
the  comnumwealth  in  1844  He  entered  congress  as  a  whig  in  1847.  He  had  alrrady 
opposed  the  extension  of  slavery  in  a  series  of  articles  called  The  Progrest  of  the  Slave 
Bneer;  and  in  Dec.,  1847,  he  declinedto  vote  for  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  thewhfgcandidate 
for  speaker.  This  step,  with  his  well-known  anti-slavery  principles,  cost  him  his  seat  at 
the  elation  of  1848,  after  a  close  contest.  He  soon  Joined  the  free-soil  party,  was  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  GtmmonvieaUA,  the  Massachusetts  organ  of  that  party,  and  their  candi- 
date for  governor.  He  acted  with  the  republican  party  after  its  formation ;  but  he  did 
not  Again  hold  office,  except  from  1861-67,  when  be  was  postmaster  of  Boston.  Dr.  P. 
publlsbed  Leeiureson  theJeuuhSer^itttmandAnt^iHea,  1888-63 ;  Harmony  of  the  Qoa- 
pei$,  1881 ;  BermoMjJSSA ;  Aeademieal  Zeeturee;  Remarke  en  ths  Propoaed  Cmtmtuiional 
Ameitdmentt;  and  The  Setatum  Between  Judaiem  and  the  Hi^orv^2feKSnghnd,tiYo\B.t 
1858-90.  The  latter  work  is  perhaps  the  best  history  evex  written  by  an  American,  so 
far  as  original  invesUgation  of  sources  and  impartiality  are  concerned;  but  is  not  bril- 
liant in  style.  An  abridgment  of  this  history  appeared  in  1866,  with  the  title  A  HiMioryof 
ifew  EngUiTid  from  the  JHaeooery  by  Shiropeane  to  the  .Smoluttlon  of  the  Seeenteenih  Genturv, 
4  vols.   He  died  April.  1881. 

Sir  Francis,  a  distinguished  antiquary  and  historian,  was  b.  in  London 
in  July,  1788,  of  Jewish  parentage,  being  the  son  of  Meyer  Cohen,  a  member  of  tlie 
stock  exchange.  He  was  educated  at  home  \mder  a  Dr.  Montuccl,  and  even  when  a 
child  showed  extraordinary  genius.  When  only  eight  years  old,  he  made  a  translation 
into  French  of  the  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice  from  the  Latin  version  of  Beauclerc, 
which  was  prnted  by  his  father  in  1797.  In  1803  he  was  articled  as  a  clerk  to  a  legal 
firm,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  articles,  continued  with  the  same  firm  as  managing 
olerk  until  18S3,  ^  hen  he  took  chambers  in  the  Temple,  ud  was  employed  under  the 
record  cbmmissioa  He  had  previously  made  himself  known  as  a  lit^ty  antiquarian, 
1^  the  publication,  lu  1818,  of  some  Anglo-Norman  chansons,  which  he  edited  with 
much  care.  On  the  occasion  of  bis  marria^  in  1823,  he  changed  his  name  of  Cohen  to 
Palgrave,  that  bein^  the  maiden  name  of  his  wife's  mother.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
18S7,  and  had  considerable  practice  for  some  years  in  pedigree  cases  before  the  bouse 
of  lords.  In  1831  he  published  a  Hietory  of  Etiglaiui,  which  formed  a  part  of  tbe 
Family  Lihrary;  and  in  1883  appeared  his  B^e  and  Progrees  o^  the  Englim  Gommon- 
walth;  also  Obtervationa  on  the  Priruiplee,  etc.,  of  Hea  Munteipal  OorportUiona.  In 
that  year  he  received  the  honor  of  knigibthood,  and  was  subsequently  one  of  the  munic^ 
pal  corporation  commissioners.  In  1^  the  commissioners  issued  tiieir  report,  which 
was  simied,  however,  by  only  16  of  the  membera— sir  Francis  Palgrave  being  one  of  the 
four  oissenlients.  In  the  same  year  he  published  a  "  Protest  "  against  the  commiasioners' 
report,  in  which  he  called  in  question  several  of  its  statement^  views,  and  arguments. 
In  1838,  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  record  service,  sir  Francis  Palgrave  was  appointed 
deputy-keep^  of  her  majesty's  records,  and  held  that  office  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Bwdas  the  works  already  mentioned,  sir  Francis  Palgrave  edited  for  thegovemment  the 
following:  CaUndam  of  the  TYeasury  of  the  Exeheguer,  PurUamentarp  Write,  Ouria  Btaie 
Beeorde,  and  Doeumente  JUuetratite  of  the  History  of  Scotland.  In  Ii  is  private  capacity  he 
produced  the  Merchant  and  the  Fnar,  an  imaginary  history  of  Marco  Polo  and  Frfai 
Bacon ;  also  a  Hand-book  for  Traveiare  in  Kort^^m  Italy,  and  a  History  of  England  and 
Jformandy.  Of  this  last  work  a  volume  appeared  in  1851,  and  a  second  in  1857:  and 
the  third  and  fourth  volumes  were  published  within  three  years  after  their  author's  death. 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave  also  wrote  numerous  articles  for  the  Edtrdmrgh  and  Quarterly 
BevieiM,  principally  of  an  antiquarian  character,  but  some  of  them  purely  literary  or 
artisUc.  His  great  merit,  in  his  historic  writings,  consists  in  the  extensive  use  made  by 
him  of  original  cUicuments,  aid  of  which  he  not  only  himself  very  much  enlarged  om 
acquaintance  with  the  history  and  social  aspects  of  the  middle  ages,  but  pointed  out  to 
others  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  careful  study  of  tlie  original  sources  of  infor- 
mation DOW  known  to  abound  among  our  pubUc  records.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  died  at 
Hampstead,  on  July  6, 1861. 
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FALaSA.TX,  FaAHcia  Tubnbb,  b.  England,  18!^;  sod  of  sir  Francis  Paterave.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Charterhouae  and  at  Oxford;  was  for  5  years  vice-principal  of  tbe 
traininff  college  for  schoolmasters  at  Eneller  hall,  and  afterward  held  a  position  in  the 
educational  Apartment  of  the  privy  coundL  He  was  for  a  nnmber  of  veors  private 
eecretaiT  to  San  Oranvllle.  He  Das  published  IdyUa  and  8oms,  1804;  TAe  Golden  TreM- 
wry  of  mglith  Songs,  1861;  Art  (kU^ogue  of  the  Chrat  Sxhibttum  of  l^iSZ-,  Euayton  Art, 
1866;  Hymnt,  186T:  Lyrieal  B>ms.VSfl\\  and  CkTy$omla,  a  Seledion,  from  the  Lyrical  Poetns 
of  Robert  Harriek\  1917.   He  was  dected  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford  in  1886.  D.  1807. 

PALCntAVI,  William  Gifford,  b.  England,  1836;'  son  of  Ar  Francis  Palgrave. 
an  English  author,  educated  at  the  Charterbouae,  obt^ned  a  scholarship  at  Trinity 
college,  Oxford.  He  served  in  the  Indian  army,  and  in  1847  was  commissioned  dd  lieut. 
In  the  8th  Bombay  native  infantry.  In  1858  be  resigned  hie  commission,  and  joined 
the  society  of  Jesus  connected  witii  the  Roman  Catholic  cliurcb,  and  went  to  the 
Jesuit  seminary  at  Laval  to  study  theology,  residing  most  of  his  time  in  s.  India  dur- 
ing his  engHgement  with  that  society,  and  stayed  in  Rome  two  ^eara.  He  was 
ordained  priest,  resided  several  years  in  and  near  Damascus,  acquired  a  complete 
mastery  of  tbe  Arabic  language  and  Hotuunmedan  theology,  and  went  voluntarily 
to  join  the  mission  at  Syria  and  Palestine,  for  which,  on  account  of  his  knowledge 
of  Arabic,  he  was  peculiarly  fitted.  In  1861  be  delivered  in  Ireland  a  course 
of  lectures  on  the  massacres  of  the  Christians  in  Syria.  In  1863  be  set  out  on  an 
expedition  from  Maan  on  the  w.  border  of  the  Sberarat  desert,  and  traveled  through  tbe 
Wahabite  kingdoms  of  central  Arabia,  disguieed  as  a  physician,  and  subsequently  visited 
tlie  provinces  adjacent  to  the  Persian  gulf  and  Indian  ocean.  '  He  was  sliipwrecked  on 
the  coast  of  Oman,  returning  to  Europe  tbrough  Bagdad  and  Aleppo  in  1^.  In  1864 
he  abandoned  the  order  of  Jesuits  at  Berlin.  Henad  becomesofamilUrwith  theArabsand 
their  language  that  he  was  looked  upon  by  them  as  one  of  their  own  leaders  and  ihtikhi, 
and  he  took  part  on  several  occasions  in  their  religious  services.  In  1665-66  he  was  in 
Egypt  on  government  business :  and  returning,  was  appointed  to  various  consulates.  In 
1864  he  published  A  Personal  Narrative  cfa  Year's  Journey  Through  Qtntral  and  Battem 
Arabia,  and  was  presented  with  tbe  gold  medal  of  the  French  geographical  society.  The 
tK>ok  awakened  some  curiosity,  as  the  precise  object  of  his  wanderings  was  not  made 
public.  In  1872  his  Essays  on  Eastern  Questions  appeared,  and  Hermann  Agha,  an  East- 
em  Narrative,  a  novel  in  3  vols.  In  1875  Alkamah's  Cave,  a  ^oryjf  N^,  was  published; 
In  1876,  Dutch  (hiiana,  an  account  of  a  fortnight's  stay  there.  He  contributed  valnahle 
papers  to  the  Contemporary  Iteview,  and  was  a  fellow  of  the  royal  geographical  and  the 
royal  Asiatic  societies,  and  an  honorary  member  of  a  nnmber  of  sdenufic  institutions  In 
foreign  lands.  He  d.  in  1888. 

PALI  (a  comiptiou  of  the  Sanskrit  Prdfcrit,  q.v.)  is  the  name  of  the  sacred  language 
of  the  Buddhists.  Its  origin  must  be  sought  for  in  one  or  several  of  tbe  popular  dialects 
otanctent  India,  which  are  comprised  under  the  general  name  of  Prftkrii  and  stand  In  a 
rimilar  relation  to  SaneArit  as  the  Romance  languages.  In  their  earlier  period,  to  Ditin. 
It  has  been  formeriy  assumed  that  Pdli  arose  from  the  special  Prftkrit  dialect  called 
H&gadhl,  or  the  language  spoken  in  Magadha;  but,  according  to  the  view  expressed  by 
La^enln  his  Indisehs  Alterthvmsleunde,  an  hypothesis  of  this  kind  Is  not  tenable,  since 
the  peculiarities  of  this  dialect  are  not  compatHile  with  those  of  the  PfiH  language.  The 
same  d^tlnguished  scholar  holds  that  the  Prftkrit  dialects,  called  the  B'aurasent  and 
Mfilifirfisht'ri,  have  a  closer  relation  to  the  PftU  than  any  o^er,  and  that  the  origin  of  the 
latter  must  therefore  be  traced  to  the  country  of  western  Hindustan,  between  the  Jumna 
river  and  the  Viodhya  mountain;  though  be  observes,  at  tlie  same  time,  that  the  Pflli  is 
older  than  these  dialects,  and  that  the  Tatter  are  therefore  more  remote  from  Sanskrit 
than  tbe  foriner.  Whether  tbe  oldest  works  of  the  Buddhist  religion  were  written  in 
PftU  may  be  matter  of  doubt.  It  is  more  proliable,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  language 
in  which  the  founder  of  the  Buddhist  religion  convened  his  doctrine  to  the  people  was 
not  yet  that  special  langua^,  but  a  mixture  of  classical  and  popular  Sanskrit,  such  as  it 
still  appears  in  the  Buddhistic  Sdtras.  At  a  later  period,  however,  PftU  became  tbe  classical 
language  in  which  the  Buddhists  wrote  their  sacred,  metaphysical,  and  profane  works. 
The  most  important  historical  work  written  in  this  lan^^  is  the  Man&ran^a  (q.v.): 
other  Pftli  works,  which  have  lately  become  known  in  Europe,  and  deserve  especial 
mention,  are  the  Dhammapada,  on  the  Buddhist  doctrine;  and  five  JAlakas,  contain- 
ing a  fairy  tale,  a  comical  story,  and  three  fables — both  works  edited  and  translated  by 
V.  Fausl>011  (Copen.  1655  and  1861).  PfiH  ceased  to  be  a  living  language  of  India  when 
Buddhism  was  rooted  out  of  it;  it  was  carried  by  the  fugitive  Buddhists  to  other  coun- 
tries, especially  Cejrlon,  Burmah,  and  Biam,  but  in  these  countries,  too,  it  had  to  give 
way  before  the  native  towns,  in  which  the  later  Buddhist  literature  was  composed. 

PAUAirO,  a  waUed  t.  of  Italy  In  the  province  of  Rome,  32  m.  s.w.  of  Rome;  pop. 
6000.  It  has  a  large  baronial  castle  which  for  a  long  time  was  the  residence  of  the 
powerful  Oolonna  family,  descendants  from  Pierre  Colonna,  a  vassal  of  the  pope  In  the 
Ilth  c,  among  whose  members  were  pope  Martin  V.  and  many  prelates  and  generals. 
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PAiroi,  Lake  of,  or  NAwrA,  near  Catania  ia  Sicily;  emitting  laive  qiiantitiea  of 
carbonic  gas.  It  was  formerly  used  as  an  ordeal  for  persons  accused  of  crime,  who 
were  proDounced  ionocent,  if  they  escaped  the  mephitic  vapor. 

KAUKAO,  Chablbb  Odillaumb  Marie  Appollinatrs:  Antoini!  Cousiit-Kon- 
TAUBur.  Oomte  de^  (1706-1878^:  b.  France.  In  1860  he  was  made  supreme  in 
oommand  of  the  Freiuih  and  English  forces  sent  to  China  to  "conquer  a  peace"  and 
wiUi  relatively  inaigniflcaot  force  captured  forts,  gained  battles,  and  entered  Fekin  on 
OcL  13  of  that  year.  The  Chinese  government  succumbed  to  the  power  of  his  email 
army  and  accepted  the  terms  proposed.  On  his  return  to  France  in  1861  Napoleon  pre- 
sented him  with  the  grand  cross  of  the  legion  of  lienor,  and  gave  liim  the  title  of  Count 
of  Palikao;  that  being  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  decisive  battle  with  the  Chinese 
was  fought.  In  1870  he  succeeded  51  OUivier  as  premier,  and  acting  war-minister  at 
the  beginning  of  the  German  war;  and  was  associated  with  the  misfortunes  that  followed 
Ihe  French  army.   He  published  a  defense  of  his  administration  in  1671. 

TkL'IKF^BT  {Qt.  paUmmettot,  "rubbed  a  second  time"),  the  name  given  to  parch- 
ment, papyrus,  or  other  writing  material,  fnmi  which,  after  it  had  been  written  upon, 
the  first  vntlng  was  wholly  or  in  part  removed  for  Ihe  p\iipose  of  the  page  being  written 
upon  a  second  time.  When  the  MS.  had  been  written  with  one  species  of  iok  employed 
by  the  ancients,  which  was  merely  a  fatty  pigment,  composed  chfefly  of  lampblack,  and 
only  coloring  the  surface,  but  not  producmg  acbemical  change,  there  was  little  difficulty 
in  obliterating  the  writing.  It  was  accomplisbtd  by  the  use  of  a  sponge,  and  if  neces- 
sary, of  a  scraper  and  poushing  tool ;  and,  where  proper  pains  were  taken,  the  erasure  of 
the  first  writliMf  vas  complete.  But  when  the  ink  was  mineral,  its  effect  reached  beyond 
the  surface,  vi  that  case  a  scraping-tool  or  pumice-stone  was  IndispeDsable;  if  these 
were  hastily  or  insufHciently  ajpplied,  the  erasure  was  necessarily  imperfect;  and  thus  it 
often  happens  in  ancient  MSS.  that,  from  the  wat^t  of  proper  care  on  the  part  of  the 
copyist  in  preparing  the  parchment  for  re-writing,  the  original  writing  may  still  be  read 
without  the  slightest  difficulty. 

The  practice  of  re-preparing  used  parchment  for  second  use  existed  among  the 
Bomaiu.  The  material  thus  r&-prepared  was  of  course  reserved  for  the  meaner  uses.  We 


meet  frequent  alluslona  In  the  classical  writers,  as  Plutarch,  Cicero  (Ad  Fam^arm,  vli. 
18),  Catullus  (zxil.  115),  and  others,  to  the  palimpsest,  in  the  sense  of  a  blotter  or  firat 
draft-book,  on  which  the  rough  outline  or  first  copy  of  a  document  was  written,  prepa- 
ratory to  the  accurate  transcript  which  was  intended  for  actual  use;  and  It  appears 
equfuly  certain  that  in  many  cases  whole  books  were  written  upon  re-prepared  parch- 
ment or  papyruB,  not  only  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  also  among  the  ancient 
X^yptians. 

Of  palimpsests  of  the  classic  period,  however,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  ssy  no  Epeci- 
men  has  ever  been  discovered.  It  is  to  the  necessities  of  the  mediBBval  period  that  uter- 
atuie  owes  the  onquestionably  important  advantages  which  have  arisen  from  the  revival 
of  the  ancient  practice  of  re-preparing  already  used  material  for  writing.  Under  the 
early  emperors,  the  intercourse  with  E^pt  ana  the  east  secured  a  toletably  cheap  and 
abundant  supply  of  papyrus  (q.v.),  which  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  recur  to  the  expedi- 
ent of  the  palimpsest;  and  this  became  still  more  the  case  in  the  6th  and  6th  centuries, 
wlien  the  tax  on  papyrus  was  abolished.  But  after  the  separation  of  the  e.  and  w.,  and 
still  more  after  the  Mohammedan  conquest  of  Egypt,  the  supply  of  papyrus  almost  com- 
pletely ceased ;  and  from  the  7th  c.  in  the  west,  and  the  10th  or  11th  in  the  east,  the  pal- 
unpsest  is  found  in  comparatiyely  frequent  use;  and  its  frequency  in  the  15th  c.  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  earliest  books  werejtrinted  on  palimpsest.  Some 
writers  Iiave  ascribed  the  prevalence  of  its  use  to  the  indifference,  and  even  to  the  hos- 
tility of  the  monks  and  clergy  to  clas-sical  literature,  and  have  attributed  to  their  reckless 
destruction  of  classic  MSS.,  in  order  to  provide  material  for  their  own  service-books  and 
legendaries,  the  deficiencies  in  the  remains  of  ancient  learning  which  scholars  tiave  now 
to  deplore.  That  some  part  of  the  loss  may  have  so  arisen  It  is  Impoedble  to  doubt, 
although  it  is  equally  ccatdn  that  wo  owe  to  the  medlseval  monks  and  cleiOT  whatever  of 
•ndent  literature  has  been  prBserved  to  our  day.  But  the  condition  in  which  t^e  exist- 
ing pallmpaestfl  are  uniformly  found— for  the  most  part  mere  fragments  of  tbeancieut 
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writers  wbose  works  they  originally  contained — goes  far  in  itself  to  Bbow  that  the  HSS 
which  were  broken  up  by  tlie  mediffival  copyists,  for  the  purpose  of  being  re-written, 
were  almost  always  already  imperfect,  or  otherwise  damaged;  nor  is  there  anylhiog  in 
the  condition  of  any  single  palimpsest  whicli  has  reached  our  day  to  justify  the  bePief, 
thnt  when  it  was  taken  up  for  the  purpose  of  r^ription,  the  original  work  which  it  con- 
tained was  in  a  state  at  all  approaching  to  completeness.  Fortunately,  however,  there 
are  many  of  the  relics  of  ancient  learning  of  which  even  the  mutilated  members  have  an 
independent  value;  and  this  is  especially  true  of  biblical  MS8.,  particularly  under  the 
critical  aspect,  and  in  a  still  broader  sense  of  all  the  remains  of  the  ancient  historians. 

It  will  easily  be  understood,  therefore,  that  the  chief,  if  not  the-sole  interest  of  pal- 
impsest MSS.  lies  in  the  ancient  writing  which  they  had  contained,  and  that  their  value 
to  literature  mainly  depends  on  the  degree  of  legibleness  which  the  ancient  writing  still 
retains.  It  is  difficult  to  make  this  fully  intelligible  to  the  reader  without  an  actual 
inspection,  but  the  facsimile  on  the  previous  page  will  furnish  a  sufficient  idea.  The 
particular  passage  selected  for  the  illustration  is  from  page  63  of  the  Vatican  MS.,  from 
which  Mai  deciphered  the  fragments  of  the  De  RepuUica.  The  darker  letters  are  those 
of  the  modern  MS. ;  the  faintlines  are,  as  may  be  supposed,  those  of  the  original  codex. 
Although  so  much  more  faint  tluuithe  oiodem  writing,  they  can  be  read  with  facility  on 
account  of  their  greater  size.  We  shall  tranBcribe  both  texts  in  ordinuy  characters. 
The  original  was  as  follows- 


The  corresponding  lines  of  the  modem  HS.,  which  is  from  St  Augustinels  commentary 
on  the  psalms,  are : 


In  this  specimen,  as  very  commonly  occurs,  the  original  writing  is  much  larger  than  the 
modem;  the  modern  lines  and  letters  do  not  cover  those  of  tlie  old  MS.,  but  they  follow 
the  same  order.  In  other  specimens  the  new  writing  is  transverse;  in  some,  the  old  page 
is  turned  upside  down.  Sometimes,  where  the  old  page  is  divided  into  columns,  the 
new  writing  is  carried  over  them  all  In  a  single  line;  sometimes  the  old  page  Is  doubled, 
so  as  to  form  two  pages  in  the  new  MS.  Sometimes  it  is  cut  into  two  or  even  three 
pages.  The  most  perplezioK  case  of  all  for  the  decipherer  is  that  in  which  the  new  let- 
ters are  of  the  same  size,  ana  are  written  upon  the  same  lines  with  those  of  the  original 
MS.  Examples  of  this  are  rare,  and  even  when  they  occur,  the  difference  between  the 
form  of  the  ancient  characters,  which  are  ordinarily  uncial,  and  that  of  the  modem,  is 
in  itself  a  great  aid  to  the  decipherer.  Some  variety,  also.  Is  found  in  the  language  of 
the  palimpsests.  In  those  which  are  found  in  the  westem  libraries,  the  new  writing 
is  almost  invariably  Latin,  while  the  original  is  sometimes  Qreek,  and  sometimes  Latin. 
In  the  palimpsests  discovered  in  the  east  the  original  Is  commonly  Greek,  the  new 
writing  being  sometimes  Greek,  sometimes  Syriac,  someUmes  Armenian;  andone  palimp- 
sest, the  material  of  wliich  is  papyms,  is  found  in  which  the  original  was  the  enchorial 
Egj^tian  langnoge,  while  ihe  modern  writing  is  Greek. 

The  possibility  of  turning  palimpsest  MS».  to  account  as  a  means  of  extending  our 
store  of  ancient  literature  was  suggested  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Montfaucon ;  but  the 
idea  was  not  turned  to  practical  account  till  tiie  latter  part  of  tho  18th  century.  The 
first  palimpsest  editor  was  a  German  scholar.  Dr.  Paul  Bruns,  who  having  discov- 
ered that  one  of  the  Vatican  MSS.  was  a  palimpsest,  the  effaced  matter  <A  which  was  a 
fragment  of  the  91st  book  of  Llvy's  Jioman  Hittory,  printed  it  at  Hamburg  in  1778.  In 
Ae  field  of  discovery  thus  opened  by  Bruns  but  little  progress  was  made  until  the  fol- 
lowing century,  when  Dr.  Barrett  of  Trinity  college,  DubUn,  published  his  palimpsest 
fragments  of  St.  Matthew,  and  when  palimpsest  literature  at  once  ixise  into  interest  and 
importance  in  the  bands  of  the  celebrated  Angelo  Mai  (q.v.).  A  detailed  account  of 
Mai's  successes  wilt  be  given  hereafter,  when  we  shall  enumerate  the  principal  publica- 
tions in  this  curious  department  of  letters;  and  under  his  own  name  will  be  found  the 
history  of  his  personal  labors.  The  great  historian  Niebiihr  about  the  same  time  applied 
himself  to  the  subject,  and  was  followed  by  Blume,  Pertz,  Gaupp,  and  other  German- 
scholars,  whose  labors,  however,  were  for  the  most  part  conflneato  the  de|)artment  of 
ancient  Boman  law.  More  recently,  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Tischendorf  in  biblical  liter- 
ature, and  those  of  Dr.  Cureton  as  well  in  sacred  as  in  profane  literature,  have  con- 
tributed still  more  to  add  importance  to  the  palimpsest  MSS.  which  have  been  supposed 
to  exist  in  the  monasteries  of  the  Levant.  Herr  Mone  has  had  similar  success  in  the 
department  of  liturgical  literature,  and  Dr.  Frederick  Augustus  Pertz,  son  of  the 
scholar  already  mentioned,  may  be  said  to  have  carried  to  its  highest  point  the  inlerest 
which  attaches  to  these  curious  researches,  by  editing  from  a  thric«-ai'iiUn  M^nmett » 
very  considerable  series  of  fragments  <rf  the  Roman  annalist.  Gains  GraniusIiicimBnus. 


(The  ordinary  ooDtraeUtm  lor  Be^^nMica.) 


homo  est  quia 
at  ixnnes  Xploft  (Chriatianl  i  membra  sunt  Xpi.  (OhrfstO 
membra  Xpi.  quid  cantont.  Amaot 
Deeidersncio  can  taut.  AUquando. 
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It  remains  to  enumerate  briefly  the  most  important  palimpsest  publications  which 
bare  hitherto  appeared,  distributed  according  to  the  language  of  the  eftaced  original. 

I.  Obeek  pALiifPgEBTfi. — Among  these,  tlie  first  place  of  course  bolongs  to  the  Qreek 
biblical  paUmpseets,  the  earliest  of  which  was  (1)  Fragments  of  the  Qotpel  V  ^-  Matthew, 
in  faorimile  as  well  as  in  onUiutry  type,  printed  from  a  palimpsest  MB.  of  Irinity  college, 
Dublin,  the  rer.  L  Barrett,  d.d.  (4to,  Dublio,  1801).  The  original  writing  appears 
to  be  of  the  6th  century.  Dr.  Barrett's  transcript  of  the  text  has  not  proved  m  all 
respects  correct,  but  the  original  has  since  been  carefully  re-examined,  and  the  ancient 
writing  fully  brought  out.  It  is  chiefly,  however,  to  a  collection  of  Syriac  M8S.  brought 
from  tne  east  that  we  are  indebted  for  tlie  more  recent  palimpsest  restorations  of  the 
ancient  biblical  reading.  Id  this  line  the  chief  discoverer  hns  been  Dr.  Constantine 
Tischendorf.  From  his  pen  we  have  (2)  the  celebrated  Codex  Ephremi  or  CodNi  Segiv$ 
of  the  royal  library  at  Paris.  This  MS.  had  been  early  observed  to  be  palimpsest,  and 
the  original  CFreek  text  was  collated  in  part  by  Wetatan  and  by  KOster.  It  was  still 
more  carefully  examined  by  M.  Hase  in  1685;  and  flnallv,  in  1840,  by  Dr.  TischendoTf, 
by  whom  the  Kew  Testament  was  printed  is  1843,  atid  the  fragments  of  the  Old  in  1845. 
The  modern  writing  of  this  palimpsest  consisted  of  the  works  of  St.  Ephrem  the  Syrian. 
<S.)  Fragmenta  Scu/ra  Palimpfeeta  (4to,  Leipsic,  1855),  contniniDg  fragments  of  the  books 
of  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  Judges,  Kings,  Isaiah,  together  with  48  pages  of 
fragments  of  the  New  Testament;  the  Gospels,  the  Acts,  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to 
tlie  Corinthians  and  to  Titus.  Tlie  modern  writing  of  these  i)alim[>sests  was  partly 
Greek,  partly  Armenian,  and  Arabic.  (4.)  Fragmenta  Beangeiu  Luea  et  LBni  Uenem 
(4to,  Leipeic,  1857).  The  fn^ments  of  St.  Luke's  gospel  amount  to  9S  pages.  The 
volume  also  contaias  fragments  of  St.  John's  gospel  and  of  Ezekiel  and  the  Third  Book 
of  Kin^.  The  modem  writing  is  partly  Syriac,  partly  Coptic.  Along  with  these  bibli- 
cal palimpsests  (5)  may  be  classed  another,  the  original  of  which,  however,  contains  not 
only  some  Greek  fr^pnents,  but  also  portions  of  the  ancient  Gothic  version  of  the  Bible 
by  Ulphilas.  The  MS.  from  which  this  is  taken  is  known  from  its  place  in  the  Wolfen- 
battel  library  as  the  Codex  Quelpherbj/tanua.  It  was  flrat  noticed  in  1755  by  Knittle,  by 
whom  a  portion  of  the  GoOiic  veralon  was  published  In  1763.  These  fra£|ment8  were 
reprinted  in  1773,  and  again  In  1805.  The  modem  writing  of  the  MS.  consisted  of  the 
OiigenM  of  laidonis  Hispalensfs.  A  large  addition  to  the  text  of  Ulphilas  was  made  in 
1817  by  Mai  and  Castiguone,  from  palimpsests  discovered  in  the  Ambrosian  library  al 
Milan;  and  the  whole  nave  since  been  combined  into  one  edition  by  Dr.  Gabelentz,  and 
finally  by  Dr.  Massmann  (4to,  Stuttgart,  1855).  We  may  also  mention  under  the  same 
head  some  interesting  Greek  liturgical  remains  edited  by  F.  I.  Mone  (Frankfort,  1850), 
from  a  ^limpsest  discovered  at  Carlsruhe. 

In  Greek  classical  literature,  also,  wc  owe  something  to  the  labors  of  palimpsest 
editora  From  one  of  the  Syriac  M8S.  already  referred  to.  Dr.  Cureton  has  edited  laree 
fragments  of  the  Jjfod  of  Homer,  amountingin  all  to  nearly  4,0001ines;  and  although  all 
tliese,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  were  known  before,  yet  the  text  is  of  the  utmost  value  as  a 
sonrceof  criticism,  being  certainly  of  much  greater  antiquity  than  the  very  earliest  known 
M8S.  of  the  Iliad.  A  still  larger  and  more  original  contribution  to  Greek  classical 
literature  was  made  by  Mai  in  the  5th  volume  of  his  B^ptorum  Veterum  Nova  CoUecUo 
<Rome,  1881-8^.  From  a  very  large  palimpsest  discovered  in  the  Vatican  library  he  has 
printed  in  tliis  Tolume  copious  fragments  of  almost  ^1  the  Greek  writers  on  Roman  his- 
tory—from  the  lost  books  of  Polybius  no  less  than  100  4to  pages ;  ISO  pages  of  Diodorus 
Siculus;  64  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus;  100  of  Dion  Cassius;  together  with  considera- 
ble fragments  of  Appian,  lamblichus,  Dezippus,  Eunnpius,  and  others.  This  is,  per- 
haps, after  the  De  EepuUiea  of  Cicero,  the  most  important  accession  to  the  existing 
store  of  classic  learning  which  the  palimpsests  have  hitherto  supplied. 

II.  Latin  PAIJMPBK8TB. — (DTheenrliest  fragment  of  Latin  literature,  printed  from 
a  [lalimpsest  original,  is  the  portion  of  the  9l5t  book  of  Livy  already  referred  to,  pub- 
li&ed  at  Hambuiv  and  also  at  Rome  in  177S.  It  was  re-edited  in  a  more  complete  form 
by  JNlebubr  In  18»).  (S.)  Of  the  Latin  pollmpsests  edited  by  Mai,  the  earliest  were  some 
fragments  of  Tost  orations  of  Cicero  from  two  different  palimpsests  Id  the  Ambrosian 
library  at  Milan,  in  the  latter  of  which,  the  second  writing  consisted  of  the  acts  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon.   These  orations  were  published  in  two  successive  volumes  in  1814. 

Eight  orations  of  Syramachus  (1815).  (4.)  The  comedies  of  Plautus,  includiug  a 
m^ent  of  the  lost  play  entitled  Vidularia  (181^.  (5.)  The  works  of  M.  Corn.  Fronto, 
together  with  the  epistles  of  Antoninus  Pius,  Lucius  Venis,  M.  Aurelius,  and  others 
0815).  (6.)  The  celebrated  dialogue  of  Cicero,  De  RepubUea,  from  a  palimpsest  of  the 
Vatican,  the  modern  writing  of  which  is  the  commentary  of  St.  Augustine  on  the 
Psalms.  There  is  none  of  Mai's  publications  which  presents  his  critical  abilities  In  sc 
fevorable  a  light  as  this  precious  volume,  which  appeared  at  Borne  in  1831.  (7.)  Soon 
after  Xhe  De  BepubUea  he  published  another  volume  from  palimpsest  sources,  the  most 
important  of  whose  conteuts  were  some  fragments  of  ancaent  Roman  law,  which  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  more  distinguished  success  of  Nlebubr;  who,  in  apalimpsest  of  the 
library  of  Yerona,  recognized  a  portion  of  (8)  the  Jnstitutionea  of  Gaius,  and  procured 
an  accurate  transcript  for  the  press,  which  was  printed  at  Berlin  in  1830.  The  latest  con- 
siderable Latin  puMication  in  this  department  is  (9)  Qai  Cfrarui  Iddniani  Anindium  gua 
mi^penurU  ^rlin,  1857),  edited  from  a  palimpsest  of  the  British  museum  by  the  younget 
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Pertz.  This  palimpsest,  as  was  already  stated,  is  a  thrice  written  codex,  tbe  earliest  and 
original  contents  being  the  Annalet  of  Qaius  Granius.  Tbe  second  writioe  was  also  in 
Latin,  and  the  work  is  a  grammatical  treatise,  of  which  the  chapters  De  Vei-bo  and  Ik 
AdoerUo  are  still  legible.  Tbe  most  modem  writing  Is  Syriac,  written  is  the  cursive 
cluuBCt^.  Gaius  uraniiu  is  a  writer  named  by  MacrobuiB,  of  whom  nothing  else  is 
known. 

It  will  be jeatbered  from  the  above  tliat  the  ancient  works  recovered  by  means  of 
palimpsest  H^.  are  all  fragmentary,  and  one  is  naturally  led  to  rate  at  a  low  value  the 
result  thereby  obtained.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  some  of  the  departments 
to  which  these  fragments  belong,  every  scrap,  no  matter  bow  trifling,  has  an  independent 
value.  So  it  is,  for  example,  in  biblical  remains — a  single  text  may  present  a  valuable 
reading,  tlie  merest  fragment  may  throw  light  on  an  important  critical  question.  In 
taisto^,  in  like  manner,  a  small  fragment  may  disclose  an  interesting  fact,  or  supply  a 
sIgnlncHuit  commentary  upon  facts  otherwise  ascertained.  And  as  regards  critical  useB 
especially,  it  must  not  be  forgotteq  that  the  obliterated  text  of  tbe  palimpsest  H8S.  for 
the  most  part,  far  exceeds  in  antiquity  the  very  oldest  known  codices  which  we  possess, 
and  is,  probably,  Becond  only  in  age  to  the  papjri  of  Herculaneum. 

The  method  of  treating  palimpsest  MSB.,  with  a  view  to  deciphering  their  contents, 
has  been  fullj^  described  by  different  editors.  Mai,  after  having  washecT  the  palimpsest 
with  an  infuaion  of  galls,  exposed  it  to  tbe  lig^t  and  t^r,  and,  generally  speakmg,  found 
this  sufficient  for  hia  puipose.  Peyron  washed  the  panhment  in  water,  aftermuds  lu 
dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  Anally  in  prusslate  of  potash.  A.  mixture,  compounded  on 
this  principle,  is  called  from  its  inventor,  U.  Gioberti,  Hnetvra  Oiobertina,  Sometimes 
the  same  treatment  docs  not  succeed  equally  well  on  both  aides  of  the  parchment; 
the  inner  surface,  from  its  softer  texture,  sometimes  requiring  a  more  active  preparation. 
When  the  ink  contained  animal  6ul»tances,  as  milk,  or  the  blood  of  the  cuttle-flsh,  Dr. 
Hone  plunged  the  parchment  in  a  close  vessel  filled  with  oil,  which  be  heated  to  a  tem- 
perature of  400°  R.  In  the  prefaces  of  Hai's  volumes  will  be  found  many  amuung  and 
Interesting  facts  illustrating  the  difficulties  which  attend  this  curious  branch  of  literary 
labor. 

PAIIVSB01IE  (Gr.  palin,  backwards,  and  drmat,  a  running),  the  name  given  to  a 
kind  of  verse  very  common  In  Latin,  the  peculiarity  of  which  Is  that  it  may  be  read  the 
same  backwards  as  fowards.   A  few  examples  will  suffice. 


which  Camden  trandatee: 

Give  me  my  fee,  and  1  warrant  you  bee 

It  is  said  that  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  a  cert^n  lac^  of  ran]^  having  heai  cool 
pelled  to  Ktlre  from  the  court  on  account  of  Bomefama,  the  tmtfa  of  which  she  denied, 
took  for  her  motto: 


Tbe  English  language  has  few  palindromes,  but  one  at  least  is  inimital^  It  rqneaentB 
oar  first  parent  politely  Introdudng  himself  to  Eve  in  these  words : 

Hadam,  Via  Adam. 
Compare  Henry  B.  Wheatley*8  book  on  Anagram* 

PAinrOEKE'SIA  (Gr.  paUn,  again,  and  jrenwi's,  birth)  is  a  term  that  appears  to  have 
originated  among  the  Stoics,  who  employed  it  to  denote  the  act  of  tbe  demiurgu8,'or 
creator,  by  which,  having  absorbed  all  being  into  himself,  he  reproduced  it  in  a  new 
creation.  The  occurrence  of  the  word  in  the  New  Testament  (Titus,  iii.  6.  where  it 
is  used  to  denote  regeneration)  has  given  it  a  place  in  Christian  theol<^,  and  divines 
have  variously  used  it  to  express  the  resurrection  of  men,  the  new  birth  (n  the  individna] 
soul,  and  the  restoration  of  the  world  to  that  perfect  state  that  it  lost  by  tbe  fail— "the 
new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness."  Savans  have  also 
applied  the  term  to  designate  both  the  great  geological  changes  which  the  earth  has 
underyrone  and  the  tran^onnations  in  the  insect  kingdom,  such  as  <tf  caterpillars  into 
butterflies,  etc 

PALOnT'Sini,  or  Capo  Pauudbo,  a  promontiny  of  Italr,  on  Oie  coart  o£  Lucania 

In  the  Tyrrbean  sea,  n.w.  of  the  entrance  to  the  gulf  <rf  PoUcastro;  also  called  capo 
Sp^menta  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Palinurua,  me  pilot  of  jEneas,  s^d  to  have  been 
buried  here,  where  some  ruined  walls  bear  the  name  of  the  tomb  of  Palinurus.  During 
tlie  flrst  Punic  war,  b.c.  a  large  Roman  fleet  was  wrecked  on  this  point,  and  160 
vessels  lost;  and,  B.O.  86,  a  portion  the  fleet  of  Octavius  came  to  wreck  running  on 
the  rocks. 


8i  bene  te  tua  lav*  taxat  aua  lauti  tenebti. 
Et  necat  eger  amor  non  Roma  rege  IockkU, 
Soma  rtgeauna  rum anut  «fwr  amor. 


A  Roman  lawyer  gets  the  credit  of  the  following: 


8t  fiuMini  Anmtiait, 


AbbsUkatiOba, 
Retired  bnt  pore. 
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FALI8ADB,  a  patang  of  etroDg  timber,  used  in  fortiflcatlon.  For  the  mode  in  which 
the  palisade  Is  employed,  see  Fortification,  under  the  head  Stockade. 

FAUBASBS,  The,  name  by  which  is  known  the  line  of  rocks  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Hudson  river,  wherd  a  portion  of  the  Appalachian  mountain  system  crossing  Kew  York 
state  divides  abruptly  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  water.  The  cliffs  rise  perpendicularly 
from  the  river  In  some  places  to  the  height  of  600  feet,  and  stretch  in  an  unbroken  line 
along  the  bank  from  fort  Lee  for  more  than  twenty  miles.  These  rocks  are  columnar  in 
form,  and  are  assigned  to  the  Triassic  age,  being  of  a  reddish-brown  sandstone  mixed 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  igneous  rock.  The  sandstone  having  been  worn  away  in 
many  places  by  the  action  if  the  water,  these  rocks  stand  up  conspicuously,  giving  the 
appearance  of  a  stockade,  whence  their  name  from  the  French  word  pofinude,  a  hedge- 
row of  trees. 

FALUANSEB  WOOD,  the  continental  name  for  rosewood  (q.  v.).  By  some  of  the 
French  cabinet-makers,  the  name  Ixns  de  Faligandre  is  also  applied  to  violet  wood  and  to 
a  kind  of  striped  ebony. 

FALUOT,  AuBBOiSE  Mabib  FBAN901B  Joseph  Beavtois  de,  1762-1820;  b.  France; 
educated  for  the  practice  of  law;  receiver-general  of  the  forests  and  domains  of 
Plcardy.  Flanders,  and  Artois,  and  in  1781  made  a  correspondent  of  the  academy 
of  fldenees  for  essays  on  cryptogamous  and  sarmentose  plants.  In  1786  he  weut  to 
Afrtea  with  a  returmog  negro  prince,  peuetrated  to  the  kingdoms  of  Oware  and  Beoia, 
and  made  a  great  colTectJoD  of  strange  plants  and  injects,  which  were  captured  and 
destroyed  by  the  British.  He  went  tueace  to  San  Domingo,  became  a  member  of 
the  colonial  government,  and  io  1791  was  sent  to  Philadelpoia  to  seek  aid  agsiast  the 
negroes  who  were  in  revolt.  On  his  return  lie  was  arrested  by  them,  freed  by  a  ncgrcas 
who  had  been  freed  by  him,  escaped  to  the  United  States,  where  he  taught  for  a  living, 
and  afterwards  traveled  as  a  botanist,  and  returned  to  Prance  in  1798,  where  he  waa 
sutHequently  a  member  of  the  lostitute  and  of  the  council  of  tlie  unlversi^.  His  works, 
illustrated,  are:  Flt»re  d^Omra  et  de  Benin,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1804^^1;  Itueetea  reeumttit  en 
JJiigve  et  en  AnUrigue,  1805^,  and  Miueotegie,  ou  trtjM  aur  tee  moueaet.  1838. 

7AUB8T,  Bbbnard,  a  Freudi  potter,  famous  for  bis  glass  paintines  and  beautiful 
figured  pottery,  was  b.  near  Agen,  now  in  the  department  of  Lot-et-Oaronne,  France, 
about  1510,  and  at  an  early  age  was  apprenticed  to  a  potter.  He  devoted  himself  to 
cliemical  researches  for  the  improvement  of  liis  art,  and  made  manjr  journeys  through 
France  and  Germany  for  the  same  purpose;  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  the  business 
of  a  land-surveyor.  An  enameled  cup  of  "  Faience,"  which  he  saw  by  chance,  inspired 
him  with  the  resolution  to  discover  the  mode  of  producing  white  cuamel.  Neglecting 
all  other  labors,  be  devoted  himself  to  investl^Uons  and  experiments  for  the  long  period 
of  16  years.  He  had  by  this  time  exhausted  all  his  Tesources,  and  for  want  of  money  to 
buy  fuel  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  burning  his  household  furniture  piece  by  piece; 
his  neighbors  laughed  at  him,  his  wife  overwhelmed  him  with  reproaches,  and  bis 
starving  family  surrounded  him  crying  for  food;  but  in  spite  of  all  these  discourage- 
ments he  persisted  in  the  search,  and  was  in  the  end  rewarded  by  success.  A  few  vessels 
adorned  with  figures  of  animals,  colored  to  represent  nature,  sold  for  high  prices,  and 
enabled  him  to  complete  his  investigations,  after  which  he  became  famous;  and  though 
a  Huguenot,  was  protected  and  encouraged  by  the  king  and  the  nobility,  who  employed 
him  to  embellish  their  mansions  with  specimens  of  his  art.  He  wns  lodged  in  or  near 
the  Tuilenes,  and  was  specially  exempted  by  queen  Catherine  from  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  more  from  a  regard  to  her  own  benefit  than  from  kindness.  In  March, 
1675,  he  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  natural  history  and  physics,  and  was  the  first 
in  France  to  substitute  po^tive  facts  and  rigorous  demonstrations  for  the  fanciful  inter- 
pretations of  philosophers.  In  tlie  course  01  these  lectures,  he  gave  (1684)  the  first  right 
notions  of  the  ori^n  of  springs,  and  the  formation  of  stones  and  fossil  shells,  and 
strongly  advocated  the  importance  of  marl  as  a  fertili^g  agent.  These,  along  with  his 
theories  regarding  the  best  means  of  purifying  water,  have  been  fully  supported  by 


Bastille  as  a  heretic,  but  died  m  1589  before  his  sentence  was  pronounced. 

I^issy  left  a  collection  of  objects  of  natural  history,  the  first  that  had  been  formed  In 
France.    His  works  are  at  the  present  day  ^most  beyond  price,  and  bis  ornaments  and  ' 
arabesques  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  the  "  renaissance." 

PAUV'EVS,  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrabs  of  the  natural  order  rkamTiaeea,  nearly  allied 
to  MiwpAiM  (see  Jujvbb),  but  very  different  in  the  fruit,  which  is  dry,  orbicular,  and 

¥'rded  with  a  broad  membranous  wing.  P.  aeuleatua  is  often  called  Christ's 
HOBH,  and  the  Germans,  Jews*  Tbobn  (Judendarn),  iT(m  an  imagination  that  it 
snpldied  the  crown  of  thorns  with  which  our  Savior  was  crowned.  It  is  a  deciduous 
shnib  or  low  tree,  wltii  slender,  pliant  branches,  and  ovate  3-nerved  leaves,  each  of  which 
has  two  sharp  spinee  at  the  base,  one  straight  and  the  other  re-curved.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean,  of  India,  and  many  parts  of  Asia.  It  is  often 
Qsed  for  hedges  in  Italy  and  other  countries;  its  sharp  spines  and  pliant  branches 
idmirably  adapting  it  for  this  purpose.  The  fruit  has  a  singular  appearance,  being  fiat 
and  thin,  attacned  hj  the  middle  to  the  foot-st^k,  the  middle  bdng  rdeed  like  the  crown 


recent  discovery 


was  arrested  and  thrown  into  thef 
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of  a  bat,  wliUst  the  oxpaasion  resembles  the  brim.  The  seeds  are  sold  by  the  dnigglati 
of  the  east,  and  are  used  medicinally,  but  their  qualities  are  doubtful. 

FALKSZBAITf  or  Pale's  Passaqk,  the  northera  portion  of  the  passage  between  the 
8.  coast  of  HinduBtan  and  the  island  of  Ceylon.  This  passoee  is  cootinued  southward 
by  the  gulf  of  Manaar.  It  Is  from  40  to  80  m.  In  width,  and  is  80  m.  in  length.  It  is 
■o  shallow— tn  some  places  bdng  no  more  than  two  fatiionis  in  depth— that  it  cannot  be 
navigated  in  safety  by  large  veaseLL  In  Falk  strut  there  axe  several  pearl  flsheiie& 

PAIL  (Lat.  paUium,  also  palia,  a  cloak),  the  name  given  in  English  to  two  very  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  vesture  employed  in  the  religious  use  of  the  Roman  and  some  other 
churches.  One  of  these  is  \iie  fuTural  pall,  an  ample  covering  of  black  velvet  or  other 
slufif,  wliich  is  cast  over  the  coffin  while  being  borne  to  burial.  The  ends  of  the  pall  are 
held  during  the  funeral  procession  by  tlie  most  diBtinguluhed  amona^  the  friends  of  the 
deceased,  generally  selected  from  among  those  uncounected  by  blood.  In  its  second  and 
most  strictly  liturgical  use.  the  word  pall  is  applied  to  one  ot  the  coverings  used  at  the 
altar  In  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  ihimitively.  as  appears  from  Optatus  and  other 
early  writers,  the  altar  was  covered  with  a  large  linen  cloih— called  by  the  Latins  pai- 
Uum,  and  by  the  Greeks  eUeton — the  extremities  of  which  were  folded  back  so  as  to  cover 
the  bread  and  wine  prepared  for  the  celebration  of  the  eucbarist.  In  later  times  a  sepa- 
rate covering  was  employed  for  the  sacramental  chalice,  to  which  latter  the  name  ^11 
ia  now  reserved  in  the  use  of  the  Roman  church.  The  modem  Roman  pall  is  a  square 
piece  of  linen  cloth — sometimes  limber,  sometimes  made  stiff  by  inserting  pasteboard— 
sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  mouth  of  the  clialice.  The  upper  surface  u  often  of  silk 
embroidered,  or  of  cloth  of  gold.  The  surface  in  contact  with  the  chalice  must  always 
be  of  linen. 

PALL,  in  heraldry,  tlie  upper  part  of  a  saltire  confined  to  the  lower  part  of  a  psla, 

It  appears  much  in  the  ai'ms  of  ecclesiastical  sees. 

PALLASIO,  AiTBRBA,  a  famous  Italian  architect,  was  born  at  Yicenza,  Nov.  80,  1518. 
After  having  studied  witli  the  greatest  care  tlic  writings  of  Vitnivius,  and  the  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  at  Borne,  he  settled  in  his  native  city,  and  first  acquired  a  reputation 
by  his  restoration  of  the  basilica  of  Vicenza.  Pope  Paul  III.  then  invited  him  to  Rome, 
designing  -to  intrust  him  with  the  execution  of  the  works  then  going  on  at  St.  Peter's, 
but,  his  holiness  dying  before  the  arrival  of  Palladio,  the  latter  hod  to  return  home.  He 
was  employed  for  many  years  in  the  construction  of  numerous  buildings  tn  Yicenza  and 
the  neighborhood,  in  all  of  which  he  displayed  the  most  exquisite  taste  cconbined  with 
the  most  ingenious  and  imaginative  omamcatation.  His  style,  known  as  the  I^IladlaD, 
is  a  composite,  and  Is  characterized  by  great  splendor  of  execution  and  justness  of  pro- 

girtion,  and  it  exercised  an  immense  influence  ou  the  architecture  of  Horthem  Italy, 
is  principal  works  are  the  Rotonda  Capra,  outside  Vicenza;  the  palazzo  Chiericado  and 
thepalazzoTiene,  in  the  city;  the  palazzo  Barbara,  atMaserIn  the  Trevigiano.  theTeatro 
Olympico  at  Vicenza  (\M  last  work),  the  palazzo  at  Montagnana  for  Francesco  Pisana; 


atrium  and  cloister  at  the  convent  Delia  CaritA,  and  the  facade  of  San  Francesco  della 
Vignain  the  same  city.  Palladio  died  at  Venice,  Aug.  19,  1680.  Hevrrotasworkon 
architecture,  which  Is  highly  prized.  The  best  edition  la  that  published  at  Vicenza  in  4 
rola.,  1776. 

PALLA'DIUK  (symb.  Pd,  eq.  58— new  mtem,  106.3— spe.  grav.  11.4)  Is  one  of  the  so* 
called  noble  metals,  and  in  its  color  and.  ductility  closely  resembles  platinum.  It  is 
not  fusible  in  an  ordinary  wind-fumacc,  but  melts  at  a  somewhat  lower  temperature 
than  the  last-named  metal,  and  when  heated  beyond  its  fusing  point,  it  volatilizes  in  the 
form  of  a  green  vapor.  It  undergoes  no  change  in  the  open  air  at  ordinary  temjieraturcs ; 
but  at  a  low  red  heat  it  becomes  covered  with  a  purple  nlm,  owing  to  superficial  oxida- 
tion. It  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  nitric  acid,  and  in  aqua  regia.  It  combines  readUy 
with  gold,  whicli  it  has  the  property  of  rendering  brittle  and  white'.  (When  it  forms  SO 
per  cent  of  the  mass,  the  aJloy  is  perfectly  white.)  When  alloyed  with  twice  its  weight 
of  silver,  it  forms  a  ductile  compound,  which  has  been  employed  for  the  construction  of 
small  weights;  but  for  this  purpose  aluminium  is  superior.  iProfessor  Miller  states  that 
it  "  has  been  applied  in  a  few  cases  to  the  constniction  of  graduated  scales  for  astronom- 
ical instruments,  for  which,  by  its  whiteness,  hardness,  and  unalterability  in  the  air, 
it  is  well  adapted;"  its  scarcity  must,  however,  prevent  its  general  use  for  this  purpose. 

It  was  discovered  in  1803  by  Wollaston  in  the  ore  of  platinum,  of  which  it  seldom 
forms  so  much  as  1  per  cent.  Another  source  of  this  metal  !s  the  native  alloy  which  It 
forms  with  sold  in  certain  mines  in  Brazil,  and  which  is  termed  ouro  poudre;  and  it  is 
from  this  alloy  that  the  metal  ia  chiefly  obtained. 

Palladium  forms  with  oxygen  a  monoxide,  PdO,  which  is  the  base  of  the  salts  of  the 
metal ;  a  dioxide,  PdOi ;  and  according  to  aome  chemists,  a  suboxide,  PdjO.  On  expos- 
ure to  sufficient  heat,  these  compounds  give  off  their  oxygen,  and  yield  the  metal.  The 
salts  of  the  protoxide  are  of  a  brown,  red,  or  green  color. 

PALLADimC,  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  an  image  of  Pallas,  who  was 
eeneraUy  identified  with  Athene,  upon  the  careful  keeping  of  which  in  a  sanctuaiy  the 
public  welfare  was  believed  to  depend.   The  Palhidium  of  Tioy  is  particularly  ceJe- 
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bnted.  Accordiog  to  the  current  myth,  it  was  thrown  down  from  heaven  by  Zeus,  and 
fell  on  the  plain  oi  Troy,  where  it  was  picked  up  by  Ilus,  the  founder  of  that  city,  as  a 
favorable  omen.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  belief  spread  that  the  loss  of  it  would  oe  fol- 
lowed by  the  fall  of  the  city;  it  was  therefore  stolen  by  Odysseus  and  Diomedes.  Several 
cities  afterwards  boasted  of  possessing  it,  particularly  Argos  and  Alliens.  Other  accounts, 
however,  affirm  that  it  was  not  stolen  by  the  Greek  chie^,  but  carried  to  Italy  by  ^neas; 
and  the  Romans  said  that  it  was  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  but  bo  secretly  that 
even  the  pontifex  mazimus  mimt  not  behdd  it.  All  images  of  tiiia  name  were  some- 
what coarsely  hewn  out  of  wood. 

PAUA'Dnra,  one  of  the  early  Christian  fathers,  bom,  as  is  supposed,  in  Galatia, 
Asia  Minor,  about  867  a.d.  He  was  distinguished  by  an  intense  admiration  of  asceticism, 
and,  assuming  the  gub  of  a  monk,  he  started  on  foot  at  the  age  of  20  to  visit  the  cells 
of  the  most  famous  monks  In  different  parts  of  the  Roman  empire.   In  400  he  was  ap- 

E Dinted  bishop  of  Heleuopolis  in  Blthynla.  Here  he  recorded  what  he  had  seen  and 
eard  among  the  monks,  snd  in  420  the  book  appeared,  addressed  to  Latuus,  a  cluunber- 
lain  at  the  imperial  court,  and  hence  named  the  Lavtiac  Hittory,  During  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  he  was  bishop  of  Aspona  In  Galatia.  He  died  about  481.  The  Lauaiac  History 
in  the  original  Greek,  and  in  an  old  I^tln  version,  is  contained  In  the  Bihliotheca  Palrum. 
He  was  an  adherent  of  Origen  and  an  enemy  of  Jerome. 

PALLASIUS  (Sothibta).  a  Greek  medical  writer  who  lived  at  some  time  between 
the  8d  and  9th  centuries,  llie  only  record  of  him  is  that  he  was  the  author  of  ttffee  Greek 
treaiiaea  eztaot.  the  flrst,  Scholia  inlMrum,  ffippoeratu,  "D»  Fhuturk;"  the  second, 
£t  Saetum  (^ppoeratU)  ^'^pidemiorum"  LBirum  (JommetOariut;  the  thtrd,  De  Febribut 
Onuiaa  S^tupiii. 

VALLA'DIUS,  BtmLius  Taubus  JEmilianttb,  a  Roman  author,  who  probably  lived 
in  the  4th  c.  a.d.,  under  Valentinian  and  Theodosius.  He  wrote  a  work,  De  Se  Btutiea 
(On  Agriculture),  in  14  books,  the  last  of  which  is  a  poem  of  85  elegiac  couplets.  It  is, 
from  a  literary  and  grammatical  point  of  view,  full  of  faults;  but  as  it  was  a  complete 
calendar  of  Roman  agriculture,  it  was  venr  useful  for  its  time,  and  was  much  read  and 
fdkmed  during  the  middle  ages.  Palladius  has  borrowed  largely  bom  his  predecessors. 
The  best  edition  is  that  by  J.  Q.  Schncdder  in  his  Seriptont  £et  Sualiea  VetmaLatinl 
(iTota.,  Ldp.  1785). 

PAILAH,  ufilpywros  metampta,  a  species  of  antelope  found  in  8.  Africa,  having  long, 
branching;  Mid  ringed  horns.  It  Is  of  a  dark-red  color,  and  by  the  Dutch  is  called  rodae 
Mt.  Itafleili,  thouiB^  not  vcty  palatable,  is  eaten  1^  the  nativea 

FAILAVZA,  a  t.  In  the  province  of  Novara,  Italy,  on  a  headland  in  Lago  Ma^ore, 
nearly  opposite  the  Borromean  Islands;  27  m.  w.  by  n.  of  Como,  pop.  about  5,300.  The 
town  is  well  built,  has  an  ancient  massive  tower  \ised  as  a  belfry,  two  convents,  a  town- 


quite  a  resort  for  travelers  on  account  of  its  fine  climate  and  picturesque  beauty.  The 
finest  granite  quarries  in  Italy  are  found  in  the  province;  also  a  ibie  quality  of  white 
marble. 

PALUS.  SeeHiNKBTA. 

FAIILU,  Petbb  SiuoNi  an  eminent  traveler  and  naturalist,  was  bom  Sept.  22,  1741, 
at  Berlin,  Germany,  where  his  father  was  a  physician.  He  studied  medicine,  natural  his- 
tory, and  other  branches  of  science  at  the  universities  of  Berlin,  GBttlngen,  and  Leyden, 
and  was  employed  in  classifying  many  valuable  collections  of  objects  of  natural  history, 
both  In  Holland  and  England.  He  gained  a  hl^^h  reputation  by  the  publication  of  his 
EknAut  ZMpAytorum  (Hague,  1766),  a  work  still  much  v^ued ;  MiKeliave'i  Zoologica  (Hague, 
1760),  and  SpMt^azoologiea{3yolB,t  Berlin,  1167-1804).  The  empress  Catharine  In^ted 
him.  In  1708,  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  well  received,  and  had  honors  conferred  on 
him,  and  he  was  subsequently  appointed  naturalist  to  a  scientific  expedition  bound  for 
Siberia,  there  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus.  Pallas  spent  six  years  on  this  joumey 
(17SB'74),  exploring  in  succession  the  Ural  mountains,  the  Kirghis  steppes,  great  part  of 
the  Altaian  range,  and  the  country  around  lake  Baikal  as  far  as  Eiachta,  great  part  of 
Siberia,  and  the  steppes  of  the  Volga,  returning  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1774,  with  an  extra- 
ordinary treasure  of  specimens  in  natural  history,  which  form  the  nucleus  of  the  museum 
of  the  academy  of  St.  Petersburg.  His  travels  {Reiten  dureh  vertchiedene  Ffoniuen  det 
Bum.  B«icAt)  were  published  at  St  Petersburg  (1771-76),  in  8  vols.,  and  were  followed 
^  his  Sammivng  hittar^eher  JSiu^riehtm  fidffr  dia  Mongol.  VdlkeraehqfUn  (2  vols.,  St. 
Fetenb.  1776-18(^,  and  hia  SimeturrdUehaBeitrdMzur  phgsikalac^^  und  geograpMKhm 
Erd-und  yWcethachreHning,  Natargeeehiehte  und  Oekonomie  (6  vols.,  St.  Petersb.  1781-98). 
Without  positively  neglecting  any  branch  of  natural  history,  he  now  devoted  himself 
more  particularly  to  botany;  and  nis  magnificent  Flora  Soaxica^i.  Petersb.  1784-^,  a 
woik  which,  however,  be  was  not  able  to  complete,  and  his  &)6cie»  A^M/alorum  (14 
parts,  Leip.  1800-4),  were  among  the  results  oi  his  studies.  He  published  also  Jeonea 
Iiueetorum  prae^nie  RoMka  SBfinmmu  P^euUaiiiium  (Brlangen,  1781,  1788,  and  1806);  and 
contributed  to  a  gloasniT  of  all  the  languages  of  the  Russian  empire,  which  was  published 
at  St.  Petersbnrg.  As  he  wished  to  hve  m  the  Crimea,  the  empress  Cathuine  presented 
him  with  an  estate  in  the  finest  part  of  that  peninsula,  where  he  resided  generally  from 
17961         Tnudt  in  the  South  of  Bama  were  puUished  in  1789  (2  rofi.,  Ldp.,  with 
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Tolume  of  plates).  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  died  Sept.  8, 
1811.  A  large  and  valuable  work  of  his.  on  the  fauna  of  Russia,  has  not  yet  been 
published. 

PALXATKl'VO,  Fbrrantb,  an  Italian,  b.  at  Ptacenza  about  1618.  He  was  well 
educated,  entered  the  monast^  of  the  Augustlnian  friara  at  Milan,  and  joined  the  house 
of  bis  order  at  Venice.  For  a  few  vears  he  bore  a  high  character  for  piety  and  learning, 
but  a  love  affair  led  him  to  desert  tne  monastery,  ana  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  course  of 
licentiousness,  supporting  himself  for  a  time  W  writing  obscene  booi^s.  He  wrote  a 
collection  of  satirical  letters  called  2  lie  Gourutr  Bobbed  ofnu  MaU,  in  which  he  inveighed 
Utterly  against  the  Spaniards,  but  tlie  secretary  of  the  republic  declined  giving  it  his 
imprijna/tUT.  He  afterwards  went  to  Qermany  as  chaplain  to  the  dulte  of  AmaTfi,  and 
ou  his  return  resolved  vengeance  on  all  who  had  prevented  the  publication  of  his  H^. 
Recasting  and  enlarging  lus  Courier^  he  Induced  his  bookseller  to  print  it  secretly.  But 
a  pretended  friend,  acting  as  a  spy,  informed  the  pope's  nuncio,  and  the  wither  was  cast 
into  prison.  Havins  obtidned  his  liberty,  he  wrote  a  ple(%  called  La  Bueeitiaia  overo 
Btttareilaper  U  api  Sarbarini,  satirizing  severely  his  enemies,  the  Barberinl,  with  a  dedi- 
cation expressing  great  contempt  to  the  nuncio  Vitelli.  The  nuncio,  in  revenge,  bribed 
a  fYBDchman  to  decoy  the  poet  into  the  hands  of  a  gang  of  abirri.  He  was  taken  to  the 
papal  territory  of  Avignon  and  imprisoned.  There  was  a  mock  trial,  he  was  condemned 
for  apostasy  and  treason,  and  beheaded  Mar.  0, 164^  at  the  age  of  26.  He  wrote  a 
number  <kF  smalt  pieces  characterized  by  the  grace  and  genius  which  appear  in  liis  larger 
works.  His  Open  JPermeue,  edited  by  BrusoQi,  with  a  life  of  the  author,  was  puldished 
In  4  vols,  in  1065. 

PALIATIOZKO,  Sforza,  an  Italian  falRt(n1an,  son  of  the  marquis  Alessandro  ^lUvIelno 
of  Parma,  was  b.  at  Rome,  Italy,  Nov.  20,  1028.  Much  to  the  disgust  of  his  father,  he 
took  priest's  orders,  and  held  several  important  ecclesiastical  appointments  daring  the 
pontificate  of  Urban  YIII.  In  1637  he  became  a  member  of  the  Jesuit  society,  and  was 
created  a  cardinal  In  1669  by  pope  Alexander  VII.  He  died  at  Rome,  June  6,  1667. 
Fallavicino  was  a  fine  scholar,  and  often  presided  In  the  famous  Roman  academy  of  the 
Umoridi.  The  best  known  of  all  his  writings  is  his  Ittoria  del  Ctmcilio  di  Trento  {Rome^ 
1666-67),  intended  as  a  reply  to  the  still  moto  celebrated  and  liberal,  althot^h,  by 
Catholics,  deeply  suspected,  work  of  Paul  SarpL  Among  his  other  works  may  be  men- 
tioned Vin4i<xUitmat  Soe.  Jet.  (Rome,  1649);  AtU  della  Per/ezione  Crisiiana,--FaMi  Saeri 
(the  unpublished  MS.  is  In  the  libra^  of  Parma):  Ermen^/ildo^  a  tragedy  {Borne,  1644); 
AveertimeiUi  Grammatiadi  (Rome,  1661);  TraUatodeUo  Stilo  e  del  Dialogo  (Rome,  1662),  and 
LeUere  (Rome,  1668). 

?ALIJ,  a  village  of  central  India,  In  Tndore,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  a  branch  of 
the  Luni  river,  in  lat.  26°  48'  n.,  long.  73°  24'  east.  It  is  an  entrepdt  for  the  opium  sent 
from  Malwa  to  Bcmbay,  and  fs  the  seat  of  extemive  commerce.  It  imports  European 
manufoctured  goods  extensively,  and  Is  estimated  to  contain  about  60,000  inhabitants. 

PALEIOBRUroHZATA,    See  Bbanchiopoda. 

FAIIISEB,  John,  b.  Ireland,  1817;  son  of  lient.-col  Wray  Palliser;  came  to  Canada 
In  early  life,  passing  a  number  of  years  among  the  Indians  of  the  n.w.,  exploring  that 
r«;lon  to  the  I^ciflc  ocean.  In  1867-^  he  was  commissioner  for  the  British,  to  deter- 
mine the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  the  Hudson  bay  lands  w.  of  lake 
Superior,  from  that  lake  across  the  main  chain  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  thence  to  the 
sea  coast  or  Cascade  range.  The  parliamentai?  papers  reporting  Uie  progress  of  the  ex- 
plorations were  published  1860,  and  a  detailed  account  of  the  geography,  agricultoral 
resources,  etc,  appeared  In  1861.  He  published  also  Th»  SUUary  Hunter,  or  Sporting 
Adventures  in  the  Prairitu  (1858).  He  returned  to  Ireland  and  senred  as  high  sheriff  of  the 
00.  of  Waterford.    He  d.  in  1887. 

FALXISEB,  Sir  William,  1830-82;  b.  Dublin,  Ireland;  educated  at  Rugby;  Trinity 
college,  Dublin;  Trinity  hall,  Cambridge,  and  the  Staff  college,  Sandhurst,  He  entered 
the  rifle  brigade  as  ensign  in  1866,  and  was  transferred  to  the  hussars  in  1868.  He  retired 
from  the  service  In  1871,  and  was  knighted  in  1873.  He  has  Introduced  a  number  of  in- 
ventions, among  which  are  the  "  Pallfaer  projectiles,"  used  to  pierce  armor-plat^  ships, 
and  of  far  greater  efflclencythan  steel  snell  and  shot;  Improved  rifling  In  the  heavy 
wrought  Iron  cannon  used  in  Iron-clads,  and  the  sea-front  of  forts ;  screw  ^Its  for  fasten- 
ing the  armor  to  the  iron-plated  defenses  of  harbors  and  dockyar.la;  the  rifled  compound 
guns  known  as  "  Palliser  guns,"  into  which  the  old  smooth-bora  cast-iron  guns  are 
converted. 

PALTJUX,  the  name  given  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  to  one  of  the  ecclesiastical 
ornaments  worn  by  the  pope,  by  patriarchs,  and  by  archbishops,  Ita  use  is  held  by 
Roman  Catholics  to  descend  from  a  very  rarly  penod.  It  is  worn  by  the  pope  at  aU 
times,  as  a  symbol  of  his  reputed  universal  and  abiding  jurisdiction.  By  archtushopa  it 
cannot  be  worn  until  it  has  been  solemnly  asked  for  and  granted  by  the  poi>e,  and  even 
then  only  during  the  solemn  service  of  the  great  church  festivals,  and  on  occasions  of  the 
OTdination  of  bishops  or  of  priests,'  and  otner  similar  acts  of  Uie  archiepiscopal  order. 
The  pallium  is  a  narrow  annular  band  of  white  woolen  web,  about  8  in.  wide,  upon 
which  black  crosses  are  embroidered,  which  encircles  the  neck  of  the  archbisb<^  and  from 
wUch  two  narrow  banda  of  the  lame  material  depend,  one  falling  over  the  breast,  the 
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Other  over  tbe  back  of  the  wearer.  Its  material  is  the  subject  of  much  care  and  cere- 
moDial/  It  is  made  wholly  or  Id  part  from  the  wool  of  two  lambs,  wh'ch  are  blessed 
annually  on  the  festival,  and  in  the  church  of  St.  Agnes.  During  the  night  of  the  vigil 
of  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  pc^ia  made  of  this  wool  are  placed  on  the 
altar  above  the  tomb  of  these  apostles,  and  on  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  are  deliT- 
ered  by  the  pope  to  the  subdeacon,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  them  in  charge.  Within 
three  months  of  his  consecration,  every  new  archbishop  is  obliged  to  apply  to  the  po[)e, 
in  person  or  by  proxy,  for  the  pallium;  nor  is  it  lawful  forltim,  until  be  shall  have 
received  it,  to  exercise  any  act  of  what  is  properly  archiepiscpal,  as  contradistinguibhed 
.'rom  episcopal,  jurisdiction.  Thus,  he  cannot,  for  example,  call  a  promneial  synod.  The 
pallium  cannot  be  transferred  from  one  archbishop  to  another,  but  must  be  received 
direct  from  the  pope.  On  the  archbishop's  death,  ms  pallium  is  interred  with  him.  Its- 
use  is  held  to  symbolize  the  ofQce  of  the  "  good  shepherd"  bearing  the  lost  sheep  on  his 
shoulders,  and  is  connected  by  some  writers  with  the  vesture  of  the  Jewish  high-priest 
in  £xod.  xxvUi.  4.  In  the  mediaeval  church,  the  granting  of  the  pallium  to  archbishopft 
was  one  of  the  chief  occasions  of  the  tribute  which  was  paid  by  the  national  churches  to 
the  support  of  the  great  central  office  and  dignity  of  the  papacy.  In  some  sees,  as,  for 
instance,  those  of  the  great  prince-bishops  of  the  Bliine,  the  tribute  was  as  much  as 
20,000  florins.  Roman  CatlioUcs,  however,  maintain  that  this  tribute  was  not  a  payment 
for  the  pallium,  but  an  (feting  to  the  holy  see,  made  on  occasion  of  the  grant  of  that 
emblem  of  jurisdiction, 

FALL  KALL    See  Haix. 

FALK,  a  measure  of  length,  originaUy  taken  from  the  width  of  the  band,  measured 
across  the  joints  of  the  four  fingers.  In  Greece,  it  was  know  n  aapalaiitS,  and  was  reckoned 
at  8  in.,  or  ^  of  a  cubit,  which  was  their  standard  unit,  llie  Romans  adopted  two 
measures  of  this  name— the  one  was  the  Greek  pauEa«*0,  and  was  called  julravs  minor; 
the  other,  which  was  not  introduced  till  later  times,  was  called paA»u«  nu^or,  orpahia, 
and  was  taken  from  tbelength  of  the  hand,  being  therefore  usually  estimated  at  three 
times  the  length  of  the  other.  At  the  present  day,  this  measure  raries  in  a  most  arbitrary 
manner,  being  different  in  each  country,  and  occasionally  Tarylog  in  the  same.  The 
En^ish  palm,  when  used  at  all,  wliich  is  seldom,  is  coosiaered  to  oe  the  fourth  part  of 
an  English  foot  or  S  inches.  The  following  a  list  of  the  most  common  measures  tOi 
which  the  name  palm  is  given: 

Value  In  I^. 
Inches. 

Greek  poifltWJ   =  8.08875 

Roman  pa2mu«,  or  lesser  palm   2.9134 

"    po/ma,  or  greater  palm   =  8.7873 

Englidi  palm  (i  of  afoot)   =  8.0000 

Hamburg  palm  (i  of  a  foot)   =  8.7688 

Amsterdam  "  ronnd"  palm   ^  4.1200 

"  diameter"  palm.   =  11.0687 

^Jfjjj  I  properly  the  d«*ni<«.   =  &9871 


Loml 

Spanish  palm,  or  palTno  maSor                                           =  8.8400 

"        "     OTpalmominor                                                 =  2.7817 

Portuguese  palm.  Or  po^mo  (20  Oaw^m                                 =  8.6616 

In  Germany  and  the  low  countries  the  palm  is  generally  confined  to  wood-measurement^ 
while  in  Portugal  it  used  to  be  the  standard  of  linear  measure. 

PALX,  JoH&iTN  Philipp,  a  book-seller  of  Nuremberg,  who  has  acquired  an  historio 
celebrity  as  a  victim  of  Napoleonic  justice  in  Germany.  He  was  bom  at  Schomdorf, 
Bavaria,  in  1768,  and  succeeded  his  father-in-law,  Stein,  as  a  bookseller  in  Nuremberg, 
the  old  name  of  the  firm  being  retained.  In  the  spring  of  1806,  a  pamphlet,  entltl«l 
DeutadUand  i»  seiner  iu/sien,  Erniedrigang  (Germany  in  its  deepest  humiliation),  which 
contained  some  bitter  truths  concerning  Napoleon,  and  concerning  the  conduct  of  the 
French  troops  in  Bavaria,  was  sent  by  this  Arm  to  a  bookseller  In  Augsburg  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  trade,  and,  as  Palm  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life  averred,  without 
any  r^ard,  on  his  part,  to  its  contents.  Napoleon's  police  traced  it  to  the  sh^  in 
Knremberg,  and  an  investigation  was  ordered,  from  T^lch  nothing  resulted.  Palm 
was  In  Munich,  and  perha^  escaped  imprisonment  there  because  Els  name  was  not 
the  same  with  that  of  the  firm;  but,  supposing  all  safe,  he  returned  to  Nuremberg,  and 
was  there  taken  prisoner,  and  examined  before  Marshal  Bemadotte,  whose  adjutant 
represented  his  arrestment  as  the  consequence  of  direct  orders  from  Paris.  An  extra- 
omlnary  court-martial,  held  at  Brunau,  to  which  he  was  removed,  condemned  him  to 
deatli  (Aug.  25,  1606),  no  advocate  being  heard  In  his  defense.  All  intercession  on  hia 
behalf  was  In  vain.  Gen.  St.  Hilalre  declared  thai,  the  orders  of  the  emperor  were  posi- 
tive; and  ttie  senteiice  was  executed  at  two  o'clock  on  the  same  day  on  which  It  was 
pronounced.  Subscriptions  were  raised  for  the  family  at  St.  Petersburg,  to  which  the 
emperor  and  empress  of  Russia  personally  contributed;  in  England;  and  in  several  Ger- 
man towns,  as  Berlin,  Leipelc,  Dresden,  and  Hamburg-  Some  French  writers  have  en- 
deavored to  throw  the  blame  of  this  murder  on  Marshd  Berthler,  instead  of  Napoleon, 
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FAUU.   See  Canabibs. 

PALXA,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Majorca  (q.T.)  and  of  the  province  of  Baleares.  Is 
situated  on  tlies.w.  coast  of  the  island,  on  the  gulf  of  Palma,  which,  between  capes 
Figuera  and  Blanco,  is  18  m.  long,  and  sweeps  12  m.  inland.  The  city  is  Burrounded 
by  oranee  plantations,  and  is  walled  and  fortified.  The  houses,  some  of  which  are  built 
ot  marble,  are  mostly  in  ihe  Moorish  style  of  ardiitecture,  and  a  number  of  the  streets 
are  wide  and  T^^ar.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  contauiB  a  Gothic  cathedral,  simple 
but  beautiful  In  Btrle,  and  with  a  spire  which,  from  the  delicate  and  aiiy  diaiacter  of  its 
construction,  is  called  the  Angel's  tower.  Besides  other  ecclesiastical  edifloee,  the  town 
contains  aa  exchange— a  beautifol  and  ornate  structure  in  Qermano-Gothio — the  govern- 
or's palace,  an  academy  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  a  large  number  of  excellent  edu 
cational  institutions,  including  three  cofe^^s.   In  the  port,  a  mole,  500  vds.  in  length. 


for  the  construction  of  the  swift  utteen  vessels  so  well  known  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
port  is  small.  The  first  railway  In  Majorca  was  opened  from  Palma  to  Inca  in  1875. 
Wool,  silk,  and  the  cordage  for  the  Spanish  navy  are  manufactured.  Though  one  of 
tiie  chief  maxta  of  Europe  in  the  18th  c,  Palma  now  carries  on  but  little  commerce 
Construction  of  docks  was  commenced  In  1894.   Pop.  60,514. 

PUMA,  or  Palma  di  Moktbchiabo,  seaport  and  t.  of  Sicily,  In  the  province  of 
Glrgenti,  13  m.  s.e.  of  the  t  of  GIrgentf,  near  the  8.w.  coast.  It  is  entirely  a  modem 
town,  its  foundation  dating  only  from  1637.  There  is  a  trade  in  almfmds,  dried  fmlta, 
aoda,  wine,  and  sulphur.   Fop.  11,702. 

PAUCA,  Jacopo,  the  elder,  an  eminent  Italian  painter,  was  b.  near  Betgamo,  Italy, 
mbout  1544.  Imitating  the  grace  of  Titian,  and  the  clear  expression  and  lively  coloring 
of  Criorglone,  he  is  distinguished  by  elaborate  refinement  and  a  harmony  of  tints. 
Among  other  great  pictures  he  luinted  "Santa  Barbara  Formosa"  at  Venice,  anA  a 
'*  Madonna  "  for  San  Stefano  dl  Yicenza.  He  Is  also  the  supposed  artist  of  a  portrait 
which  Vasari  eulogizes  aa  "a  performance  of  astonishing  perfection  and  singular 
beauty,**  His  pictures  are  found  4n  the  galleries  of  Dresden,  vicenia,  Venice,  Vienna, 
and  other  European  towns.   He  d.  1620. 

PAUCA  CHBZSTL   See  Cabtor-oil  Pulnt. 

PAUUXO'XJ,  FiETRO,  1750-1838:  b.  Italy;  the  first  to  transfer  frescos  from  the 
wan  to  canvas.  The  first  work  which  he  transferred  In  this  manner  was  the  * '  Descent 
from  the  Cross, "  by  Daniele  da  Volterra,  in  the  church  of  Trinitfi  de*  Monti  In  Rome:  This 
was  in  1811,  and  the  work  still  remains,  though  not  in  the  chapel  where  it  was  painted. 
This  transfer  created  great  interest  throughout  Italy.  Palmaroh  afterwards  tnuineiTed  a 
number  of  famous  works  in  Rome  and  Dresden. 

PALKAS,  Cafe.  See  Oafs  Pauub. 

PAIXBLAD,  WiLHSLH  Fbedbik,  a  Swedish  writer  of  considerable  merit,  and  one 
of  the  earliest  and  the  most  zealous  promoters  of  the  literature  of  his  native  country, 
was  b.  in  1788  at  Llljested,  Sweden,  where  his  father  held  a  post  under  the  gov- 
ernment. While  still  a  student  at  Upsala,  Palmblad  purchased.  In  1810,  the  university 
printing-press,  and  Immediately  entered  upon  the  publication  of  several  literary  and 
sdentim:  periodicals,  which,  being  the  first  of  the  kind  that  had  ever  appeared  in  the 
Swedish  Mngut^,  attracted  considerable  notice,  and  by  their  intrinuc  merit,  con- 
tributed niaterialty  to  the  diffusion  of  general  information  and  the  creation  of  a  taste 
for  learning^  among  the  general  Swedish  public.  The  earliest  of  these  were  the  Pho»- 
pharut,  a  mixed  literary  journal ;  the  Poetuk  KdUnder,  an  annual ;  and  the  8ten^  LitU- 
ratur  THdnig,  a  literaiy  review,  which  lasted  till  1834.  The  Swedish  writers  Atterbom 
and  Hammarsklold  were  associated  with  Palmblad  in  the  management  of  these  journals, 
and,  like  him,  directed  all  their  efforts  to  supplant  the  pseudo-classical  school  of  litera- 
ture, in  favor  of  the  romantic  style,  and  to  counteract  the  false  French  taste  of  that 
period,  which,  under  Gustavus  III. ,  had  been  universally  followed  in  Swedish  literature 
and  art.  Palmblad  successively  occupied  the  chairs  of  history  and  geography  and  of 
Greek  literature  in  the  university  of  Upsala;  and  at  his  death  in  1852  he  left  tlie  charac- 
ter of  having  been  of  the  most  industrious  and  influential  Swedish  writers  of  his  da^. 
His  principal  works  are — Minnettafia  ofner  Sveriges  .ff^e7iter{1881);  L&robok  i  nyare  SU- 
torien  (Ups.  1832);  Sandbok  x  phyutilea  og  poUtUka  Oeographien  (1887);  L&roboki  Qeo- 
graphien  (Orebro.  1847);  Orekisk  Fhrmkurukab  (Ups.  1845);  and  in  addition  to  these 
purely  instructive  works,  among  his  various  novels  we  may  instance  his  FhmSlfM  ^Ik- 
«n«fifird  (Oreb.  1844);  Aurora  ^ningamark  (Oreb.  1846),  which  rank  among  the  best  of 
tbeir  class  in  Swedish  lltemture.  Palmblad  was  the  editor  of  the  great  Swedish  biogra- 
phy, Nami^nnipe  Saemka  Mdn  (Stock.  1885-52);  and  besides  being  an  active  coadju- 
tor in  the  direction  of  the  Swedish  literary  society,  for  which  he  wrote  numerous 

Sapers,  he  was  an  active  contributor  to  various  German  works  of  celebrity,  asErscband 
rbber's  AUgemHtie  EncgMcipMU,  the  ConvenaUont-Lexieon,  etc. 
FALKX,  or  Palmi,  a  royal  city  of  South  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Calabrle,  21  m,  n.e. 
of  Kef^io,  on  the  coast  of  the  bay  of  Gioja.   The  town,  by  means  of  Its  port,  carries  on 
an  active  trade.   Pop.  11,100. 
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PALKELLA'CU,  a  family  or  group  of  Alga,  of  the  order  or  rab-order  Confenaem. 
In  orKanizatioQ,  th^^  are  amoog  the  lowest  of  plants;  they  are,  however,  universally 
regarded  as  vegetable,  and  do  not,  like  the  DicOomaeem,  occapy  a  somewhat  doubtful 
position  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  The  palmeuacess  all  grow  on  damp 
surfaces,  but  some  under  the  influence  of  fresh  water,  and  some  of  salt.  8ome  appear 
as  a  mere  powdery  layer,  tlie  granules  of  which  have  little  adherence  to  each  other,  aa 
red  snow  (q.v.);  some  of  them  assume  the  form  of  a  slimy  film  or  gelatinous  mass,  as 
cory  dew  (q.v.);  and  some  are  more  finn  and  membranous,  so  as  to  liave  something  of 
the  character  of  a  frond.  The  palmeUacefs  bear  so  great  a  resemblance  to  the  early 
■ta«8  of  plants  higjier  in  orgaoizatioDf  that  doubts  are  entertained  of  their  right  to  a 
disnnct  place  in  the  botanical  system,  particularly  as  their  mode  of  reproduction  Is  not 
yet  well  understood.   Conjugation  has  been  observed  in  some  of  them. 

PALMES  (Lat  palmier,  a  palm-bearer),  the  name  of  one  of  those  numerous  classes 
of  PxiABiMS  (q.7.X  whose  orian  and  history  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  studies  in 
in  the  social  life  of  mettoral  Europe.  The  Palmer,  properly  so  called,  was  a  pilgrim 
who  had  performed  the  pilgrimage  to  the  H01.T  Setdlchbr  (see  Holt  Pucbb).  and  had 
returned,  or  was  returning  home  after  fulfilling  his  vow.  The  Palmers  were  bo  called 
from  their  carrying  branches  bf  the  palm,  in  token  of  their  accomplished  expeditton. 
On  arriving  at  their  home  they  repaired  to'  the  church  to  return  thanks  to  God,  and 
offered  the  palm  to  the  priest,  to  be  placed  upon  the  altar.  The  palms  so  offered  were 
nequently  used  in  the  procession  of  palm  Sunday.  Even  after  tho  time  of  his  return, 
tiie  r^gious  character  of  the  Palmer  still  contiDuisd;  and  although  his  office  might  be 
supposed  to  have  ceased  with  the  fulfllhnent  of  his  tow,  many  Palmers  continu^  their 
religions  peregrinations  even  in  their  native  country.  Theiy  were  thus  a  class  of  Itinerant 
monks,  without  a  fixed  residence,  profesdng  voluntary  poverty,  obBsrving  celibacy, 
and  visiting  at  stated  times  the  most  remarkaue  Banctuarim  (q.v.)  of  the  several  coun- 
tries of  the  west  Their  costume  was  commonly  tlie  aamo  as  that  of  the  ordinary 
FELaBiM  (q.T.),  although  moiUfled  In  different  countries. 

7ALXEB,  a  t.  in  Hampden  co.,  Mass.;  on  the  Chlcopee  river,  and  the  Boston  and 
Albany  and  the  Central  Vermont  railroads;  16  m.  e.  of  Springfield.  It  was  Incor- 
poratCHl  In  1752,  and  contains  several  villages,  pnbltc  library,  opera  house,  waterworks, 
electric  light  plant,  national  and  savings  banks,  and  manufactories  of  cotton  and  woolen 
goods,  carpets,  straw  hats,  and  wire  goods.    Pop.  '90,  6,620. 

P&IJIK&,  Anthoht,  d.  1749;  came  from  the  West  Indies  to  Pennsylvania  in  1707. 
He  was  acting  governor  of  that  state  1747-48. 

7A1MEB,  Chribtiait  tok.  1811-75 ;  b.  at  Winnenden,  near  Stuttgart,  Wttrtem- 
herg;  eductUed  at  TQbingen.  attaodiug  the  lectures  of  Steudel,  Baur,  and  Schmidt; 
becune  dean  (tf  the  Tdblngwa  diocsBe  and  minister  at  TQbingen  in  1861 ;  in  IStS)  waa 
appointed  professor  in  the  univerrity,  and  lectured  on  liturgy,  the  history  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal music,  and  New  Testament  exegesis.  The  same  year  be  was  ennobled  by  his  sove- 
reign. In  1869  he  vras  elected  vice-pre^dent  of  the  S3mod,  and  In  1870,  by  the  city  of 
Ttlbingeu,  its  representative  in  the  diet.  His  theology  was  evang^ical  and  favored 
progress.  His  works,  which  have  been  widely  circulated,  are:  Bioangeluche  BimUetik; 
Svangeikehe  Sateeh^ik;  SkangdUeke  PSdagogik;  Ewingdi»die  Paidoratiheologie;  Die 
Marat  det  OhrMmtkuma;  EoangeiMchA  Catwureden:  SmxngdtMhA  BymncAogie;  Predifftan 
out  rmurerZeit,  He  wrote  several  essays  and  articles  for  Uie  JdhrbAdier  J&r  Deutsche 
ThMlMrie,  of  which  review  he  had  been  one  at  the  editors  from  1866,  and  for  Herzog's 
Bfol^Sa^Jdopddie, 

PAUOEB,  Edwasd  HrantT,  an  English  lin^ist,  was  born  at  Cambridge  In  1840,  and 
was  educated  at  the  university  there,  graduating  in  1867.  He  accompanied  the  Slnal 
survey  expedition  of  1868-69  ;  explored  Uie  land  of  Moab  and  other  re^ons  of  the 
East  in  1869-70,  in  behalf  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society,  and  in  1871became  pro> 
feasor  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge,  but  resigned  in  1881  to  deTOt«  himself  to  journalism  and 
general  literature.  In  1883  he  was  sent  by  the  government  among  the  Bedouin  tribes 
east  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  prevent  them  from  allying  themselves  with  Arab!  Pasha,  and 
using  disgmse  and  his  rare  knowledge  of  lanffuages,  nearly  succeeded  in  perfecting  his 
plans  when  he  was  murdered  by  some  thievish  guides.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
gifts  and  accomplishments,  and  acquired  languages  with  phenomenal  ease.  Among  Ids 
woiks  are  The  Negeb  or  South  Countrvqf  Scripture  (1871);  The  Daert  ef  the  Exodne 
(1871);  A  Pernan-EnglUh  and  Engliui-Fernan  Dictionary ;  an  Arabic  Grammar;  a 
translation  of  the  Koran ;  and  The  iiurwy  qf  Western  PaUtUne  (1878)>  w&lch  he  edited 
with  Walter  Besant.  He  contributed  to  the  BneydaptBdia  Bnttannica,  papers  on 
"Hafiz,"  "  Le^rdemalu,"  etc.;  helped  translate  the  poems  of  Riineberg,  of  Finland; 
and  revised,  with  Dr.  Bruce,  Henry  Martyn's  Persian  translation  of  the  New  Testament. 
His  life,  by  Walter  Besant  (1883),  is  a  most  fascinating  record. 

PALKBE,  Ebastus  Dow,  b,  N.  Y.,  1817;  early  manifested  a  talent  for  carving, 
learned  the  trade  of  a  joiner,  removed  to  Albany  and  commenced  eameo-cnttlng  1846, 
and  in  1862  devoted  himself  to  the  art  of  scnlptore,  producing  first  an  Ideal  bust  of  the 
tafant  "Ceres."  Other  works  are:  '*  An  Indian  Girl  contemplating  a  Crucifix,"  "The 
White  Captive,"  "  The  Sleeping  Peri,"  and  "  The  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,"  containing 
16  statues,  and  intended  for  the  capitol  at  Washington.   His  works  In  busts  and  bas- 
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nUeft  number  otbt  100,  aome  of  Uiem  lIliutntlTe  of  American  falMory  and  soda!  life, 
many  of  them  interesting  claadcal  rabjectfr— «iou|m  of  allegorical  and  mythological 
figures  carefullT  and  po^lcally  treated.  He  has  prodnced  portnlt-biiits  of  Erastua 
Ootnlng,  Com.  H.  G.  Perry,  Got.  E.  D.  Morgan,  Aiex.  Hamilton,  Waahhigton  Irrliw* 
etc  In  1878  he  went  to  Paris  and  modeled  a  statue  of  Robert  K  LiTluetton  for  Ine 
state  of  New  York,  cast  Id  bronze  In  Paris,  and  placed  In  podtion  in  1875  in  the  (M  hall 
<tf  representatives  at  Washiogtoo. 

rAUmt,  Imm  Newton,  b.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1824;  graduate  of  West  Point.  1846; 
entered  the  mounted  rifles;  served  in  the  Mexican  war  and  on  the  froutier;  brevetted  1st 
lieut.  and  brevetted  capt.  for  bravery  at  Contreras,  Churubusco,  and  Chapultepec;  was 
-wounded  at  the  latter  place.  He  was  made  1st  lieut.,  1858;  capt.  2d  cavalry.  Mar.  8, 
1855.  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  was  appointed  maj.  0th  caTalry.  Aug.  8,  1861; 
brig.gen.  of  toIb.  in  the  September  following;  transferred  to  North  Carolina,  Doc.,  1863. 
He  was  promoted  to  UeuUcol.  2d  cavalry,  Sept.  38,  1868.  He  was  made  brig.gen.  of 
Tols.,  Sept.  38, 1861 ;  was  in  the  peninsular  campaign  commanding  a  brigade  in  tlie  4th 
corps;  commanded  a  division  in  the  4tU  corps  in  North  Carolina;  commanded  defenses 
at  New  Berne.  1863-64;  commanded  the  district  of  North  Carolina,  1864r<65.  He  partici- 

Eted  in  the  movements  of  Oen.  Sherman,  was  brevetted  brig.gen.,  1865.  In  June,  1868, 
attained  the  rank  of  col.,  3d  cavalry,  and  served  on  the  frontier ;  retired,  1870. 

PALMER,  James  Shedden,  1810-67;  b.  N.  J.;  entered  the  TJ.  S.  navy  as  midship- 
man in  1825;  made  Ueut.  tn  1836,  and  two  years  later  served  on  the  Cohimiia  in  the 
Sumatra  battles  of  Quallah  Battoo  and  Mushle.  He  also  took  part  in  the  Mexican 
war,  commanding  the  blockade  schooner  Flirt,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  com- 
mander, 1855.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  ww  he  was  in  command  of  the  Iroquois, 
then  in  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  bnt  was  at  once  recalled  and  attached  to  Admiral 
Dnpont's  blockading  fleet.  In  1862  he  was  made  a  capt.,  and  distingolshed  himself  in 
the  passage  of  the  Vicksbura:  batteries  and  in  the  fight  with  the  Arknntat,  a  confederate 
ram.  He  was  Farragut's  flag-capt.  at  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  and  displayed  great 
personal  gallantry  and  skill  In  handling  his  ship.  He  was  appolnteii  rear-admiral  in 
1866,  and  was  in  command  of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron  from  1865  till  his  death. 

PALinrR,  John  McCAtTLEv,  b.  Ky.,  1817;  received  an  ordinary  education;  removed 
to  Illinois  in  1888,  and  in  1840  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  succesrful  in  practice, 
was  prominent  in  political  life,  and  in  1853  was  elected  state  senator;  was  a  delegate  to 
Che  first  republican  national  convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1856,  and  to  the  peace  con- 
vention at  Washington,  Feb.,  1861.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  was  given  com* 
mand  of  the  11th  111.  vol.,  took  part  In  Gen.  fremont's  Springfield  expedition,  and  soon 
afterwards  was  made  brig.gen.  He  was  present  at  the  battles  of  New  Madrid,  Island 
No.  10,  and  Farmington,  and  at  Stone  River  commaaded  the  1st  brigade,  1st  division,  of 
the  army  of  the  MlssisdppL  In  Nov.,  186S,  he  was  made  a  maj.gen.,  and  in  Kierman's 
campaign  of  1864  In  Georgia  had  command  of  the  14th  coipB.  Later  he  wasin  cmnmand 
of  the  military  department  of  Kentucky,  redgning  in  1866.  In  1868  he  was  elected 
governor  of  Illinois  by  the  republican  party  and  served  two  terms.  He  took  part  in  the 
"liberal  republican"  movement  which  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  Horace  Greeley  at 
Cincinnati,  and  subsequently  acted  with  the  democratic  party.  His  name  was  promi- 
nently mentioned  in  connection  with  the  nomination  for  the  presidencyin  1880;  in  1801 
be  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate;  and  in  1696  he  was  the  cndidate  of  the  national 
democratic  (somid  money)  party  for  the  presidency. 

PALim,  JosBPn,  1^18-88:  b.  Mass. :  reprenented  his  district  in  the  provtnt'lal  ron- 
gress  of  Masaaehuaetts,  1774r-75 ;  a  member  of  the  committee  of  safety^  in  the  revtdn- 
tuHiary  war  he  was  col.  of  a  militia  raiment  on  doty  near  the  coast  (1775-76,  and  served 
in  the  Rhode  Island  campaign,  1777,  having  attained  the  rank  of  brig.  gen. 

PAIMEB,  Rat,  d.d.,  b.  R.  I.,  1808 ;  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1830 ;  studied  thv- 
ology  at;  New  Haven;  after  teadiing  in  I^w  Haven  became  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  at  Bath,  Me.,  in  1885,  and  at  Albany  in  1850,  and  secretary  of  the  American  Con- 
gregational union,  1866-78.  His  home  during  his  later  years  was  at  Newark,  N.  J.  He 
published  How  to  Live,  or  Memoira  of  Mra.  C.  L.  Watmm;  Doctrinal  Text-Book;  Bpirituai 
Jmprowment;  Mnta  on  the  Formation  of  Rdigumt  Opiniont;  Remember  Me,  or  The  Holy 
Communion;  Hvmnt  and  Saered  Pieca;  Beminiteencea  tfOur  Work  for  Fifteen  Teara; 
JTome,  or  the  unloat  Paradim;  BymM  of  Jfy  Bo^t  Rmra;  also  many  ducoarscs  and 
addresses,  and  papers  in  reviews.  Of  his  hymns  and  sacred  poems  the  best  known  and 
most  widely  used,  though  not  equal  to  some  others  of  his  hymns,  is  "HyFdA  Looks  up 
to  Thee."  A  complete  edition  of  his  poetical  works  was  published  In  1880.  He  d.  1887. 

FALKEB,  RouNDELL,  Lord  Selhorne.  d.ci..,  b.  jj^g..  1813;  educated  at  Rugby 
and  'Winchester  schools,  and  at  Oxford,  where  he  gained  tiie  prize  for  Latin  and  for 
English  verse.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1887,  and  soon  attained  a  lai^  practice  In 
chancery.  la  1849  he  was  made  a  queen's  counsel,  and  elected  a  bencher  of  Lincoln's 
inn.  In  1847  he  was  returned  to  paniameot  for  Hymouth,  where  he  acted  as  a  liberal 
conser^itive,  oppoetnsr  the  endowment  of  the  Romian  Catholic  clei^,  and  favoring  the 
extension  of  free  traqe.  He  was  defeated  in  the  election  of  1S58,  was  returned  in  iiNiS, 
and  held  his  seiU  till  1867.   In  1861  he  became  aoUdtor-genaral  in  lord  I^Umentoo^ 
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idmlnistration,  and  was  Boon  afterward  knighted,  and  made  h.p.  for  Ricbmond.  In 
1868,  on  the  death  of  eir  William  Atberton,  he  was  appointed  attomey  geDeral.  He 
went  out  of  office  with  lord  John  Russell's  second  adnuDistiation  in  I806.  When  Mr. 
Gladstone  formed  a  cabinet  in  1868,  sir  Boundell  Palmer  was  offered  the  chancellorsbip, 
but  refused  it  on  account  of  the  divergence  of  his  views  on  the  Irish  church  question 
from  those  of  the  administration.  He  agreed  with  the  cabinet  as  to  the  disestablish- 
ment of  Uie  Irish  church,  but  disagreed  with  them  oa  the  question  of  the  disendowment. 
He  supported  Mr.  Gladstone's  gorernment,  however,  on  most  other  public  questions.  In 
1871  he  acted  as  couosel  of  the  British  government  before  the  arbitratioD  commission 
at  Geneva.  'The  next  year  be  succeeded  lord  Hatherly  as  lord  chancellor,  and  was  raised 
to  tiw  peerage  as  Banm  tielbome,  of  Selbome,  Hants.  He  went  out  of  office  in  1874, 
and  returned  in  1880.  His  attitude  on  the  Irish  land  question  was  not  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  that  of  other  members  of  the  Gladstone  cabinet  then  in  power.  He  was  chosen 
lord  rector  of  the  uDiversitv  of  8t.  Andrews  in  1877.  He  edited  in  1863  the  Book  qJ 
Prma6,J^omiAebeatI£ngUBh  Hj/mnWriterg,  and  published  in  1878  Notes  on  Strnie  Pa»»ag€» 
in  the  Liturgical  Iliitory  of  the  Beformed  Engltth  Church.  He  made  a  critical  sad  hla- 
torical  study  of  hymns.    He  died  May  6,  1895. 

FALMSB,  Saicuel  ;  180!^1 ;  b.  London  ;  d.  Beigatc,  Eng.  He  studied  art  at  the 
Dritish  museum  and  under  various  masters.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Etching 
club,  1853,  and  of  the  80c.  of  paioters  in  water-colors,  1854.  His  pictures  are  distin- 
guished for  coloring  and  poetic  charm.  Among  his  works  are,  '*  The  Ballad,"  1860 ; 
"  The  Pall  of  the  Empire."  1871;  illustrations  to  "  L'AUegro"  and  "  II  Pensoroso,"  1877; 
and  etchings  illiutrating  Virgil's  Edoguee,  pub,  1883. 

FALXEBSIOV,  Viscount,  Henbt  John  Txisfis,  an  English  politician,  was  born  at 
the  family  manMtHi,  Broadlands,  near  Romsey,  Hants,  Oct.  20, 1784.  The  Temples  are 
of  Saxon  orisdn,  and  the  family  claim  descent  from  Edwvn,  who  was  deprived  of  the 
earldom  of  Hercia  by  the  Conqueror,  aud  lost  his  life  in  derending  himself  agflinst  the 
Iformans  in  1071.  Bir  W.  Temple,  the  diplomatist  and  patron  of  Swift,  was  a  member 
of  this  family,  which  removed  to  Irelsnd  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The  family  was 
ennobled,  1722,  when  HenryTemple  was  created  a  peer  of  .Ireland  with  the  dignities  of 
Baron  Temple  and  Viscount'Palmerston.  Hlagrandson,  the  second  viscount,  father  of 
the  famouBpeer,  superintended  his  son's  education  at  Broadlands,  and  then  sent  bim  to 
Harrow.  Ffilmerston  aflerwArda  went  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  attend- 
ed the  prelections  of  Dueald  Stewart  and  other  professors.  He  next  matriculated  at  St. 
John's  college,  Cambridge,  whence  he  was  summoned  to  attend  tlie  deiithbed  of  his 
father,  on  whose  decease,  in  1805,  Palmerston  Euccecded  to  the  title.  His  eminent 
ohilities  were  early  recognized,  for  he  was  scarcely  of  age  when  the  Tory  party  in  the 
uniTersity  selected  him  (1806)as  their  candidateto  succeed  Mr.  Pitt  In  the  representation. 
The  late  marquis  of  Lansdowne  was  the  Whig  candidate;  and  lord  Byron,  then  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  his  Houn  of  Idleneu,  evinces  the  interest  he  took  in  the  election.  Palmerston 
was  unsucceiisfu],  and  uain  in  1807.  He  entered  parliament,  however,  in  the  same 
year  for  the  borough  of  Newport,  his  colleague  being  Arthur  Wellesley,  then  chief  sec- 
retary of  Ireland.  In  1811,  he  exchanged  Newport  for  the  universitj  of  Cambridge, 
enjoyed  the  distincUon  of  representing  his  alma  mater  for  20  yeare,  and  only  lost  his  seat 
when  he  become  a  member  of  the  Grey  administration,  and  supported  the  reform  bill. 
For  the  last  two  years  of  the  unreformed  parliament,  he  sat  for  the  now  extinct  borough 
of  Bletchingly.  At  the  first  electioo  after  the  reform  act  he  was  returned  for  South 
Hampshire,  but  lost  his  seat  at  the  general  election  of  1885.  He  immediately  afterwards 
found  a  seat  for  tlie  borough  of  Tiverton,  which  he  promised  never  to  leave  as  long  as 
the  electors  wouldpermlt  him  to  represent  them.  Having  traced  his  representative,  we 
DOW  turn  to  h.s  ofncial  career.  Palmerston  entered  life  as  a  member  of  the  Tory  party, 
and  accepted  the  office  of  secretary  at  war  in  tbe  duke  of  Portland's  adminitttralion  m 
1809.  This  office  he  held  during  the  successive  governments  of  Mr.  Perceval,  the  earl 
of  Liverpool,  Mr.  Cannine,  lord  Goderich,  and  the  duke  of  Wellington — a  i:eriod  extrud- 
ing from  18TO  to  1828.  There  was  ample  scope  at  the  war-office  for  Palmerston'B  admin- 
Is^tive  talents  and  activity.  The  military  system  swarmed  with  abuses,  and  the  labor 
thrown  upon  the  secretary  at  war  during  the  peninsular  campaign  was  prodigious.  In 
1817,  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  Palmerston  by  an  insane  army-lieutenant, 
Darned  Davis,  who  fired  a  pistol  at  him  as  he  was  entering  the  Horse  guards,  the  bullet, 
however,  only  Infllcttog  a  slight  wound.  Palmerston  eany  attached  himself  to  the  Can- 
ning section  of  tbe  Liverpool  administration,  and  he  accepted  a  seat  in  tlie  cabinet  of 
Mr.  Canning.  His  official  connection  with  the  Tory  party  ceased  in  1838,  when  the 
"  great  duke  "  insisted  on  accepting  Mr.  Huskisson's  resignation,  which  was  followed  by 
Palmerston'B  retirement  The  duke's  government  was  swept  away  in  the  reform  flood 
of  1880 ;  and  Earl  Grey,  who  became  prime  minister,  offered  tlie  seals  of  the  foreign 
office  to  ^merston.  The  European  horizon  was  so  disturbed  at  this  crisis  tlifit  a  groU 
poliUcal  anthfflity  declared  that  if  an  angel  from  heaven  were  in  the  foreign  office,  he 
oould  not  preserve  peace  for  three  months.  Palmerston  falsified  the  prediclion.  Louis 
Philippe  then  filled  the  throne  of  France;  and  for  tbe  first  tfme  on  record,  England  and 
France  acted  In  concert,  and  without  jealousy,  under  Palmerston's  foreign  ministiy.  H« 
took  a  leadlnic  port  in  effecting  the  independence  of  Belgium,  and  in  establishing  the 
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Ihroces  of  Queen  laabellaof  Spain  and  Queen  Maria  of  PiHtueal  onacoDStitntiona]  bailiL 
In  1841  Palmeiston  went  ouC  of  office  with  tbe  WhigB  on  tne  question  of  free  trade  In 
oorn ;  but  on  their  return  in  1846,  he  resumed  the  seau  of  the  foreign  office.  His  second 
foreign  administration  furnished  various  subjects  of  hostile  party  criticism,  amongwliich 
may  M  mentioned  the  civil  war  in  Switwrfiuid,  the  Spanish  marriagea.  the  European 
rerolutifflis  in  1848,  th^  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain, 
and,  finally,  the  affair  of  Don  Paciflco  and  the  quarrel  with  Greece.  A  vote  of  censure 
on  the  foreign  policr  of  the  government  was,  in  1660,  carried  in  the  house  of  lords  on  the 
motion  of  lord  Stanley  (afterwards  earl  of  Derby).  A  counter-resolution,  approviae  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  government,  was  thereupon  moved  by  Mr.  Roebuck  in  the  lower 
house.  The  debate  lasted  four  nights.  In  a  speech  of  five  hours'  duration — "that 
speech,"  said  sir  Robert  Peel,  "which  made  us  all  so  proud  of  him" — Palmerston 
entered  upon  a  manly  and  dignified  vindicaiion  of  his  foreign  policy ;  and  Mr.  Roebuck's 
motion  was  carried  hj  a  majority  of  46.  In  December,  1861,  tbe  public  were  startied  at 
the  news  that  FalmeTston  was  no  longer  a  member  of  the  Russell  cabinet.  He  had 
expressed  his  approbation  of  the  coup  d'Siat  of  Louis  Napoleon,  without  consulting 
eitlier  the  premier  or  the  queen;  and,  as  explanations  were  refused,  her  majesty  exer* 
cised  her  right  of  dismissing  her  minister.  Palmerston  avenj;^  himself,  as  soon  as 
parliament  met,  by  sbattering  the  Russell  administration  to  pieces  on  a  comparatively 
trifling  question  regarding  the  militia.  He  refused  an  offer  from  the  earl  of  Derby  to 
join  the  government  which  he  was  commlssiimed  to  form,  but  accepted  the  post  ot  home 
secretary  in  the  coalition  administration  of  tlie  eari  of  Aberdeen  in  ISSS.  Tbe  fall  of 
this  government,  on  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion  for  a  Sebastopol  committee,  placed  Palmer- 
ston in  his  71st  year  in  the  position  of  prime  minister,  to  which  he  was  uoaniraouslv 
called  by  tbe  voice  of  the  nation.  He  vigorously  prosecuted  the  Russian  war  imtU 
Sebastopol  was  taken,  and  peace  was  made.  His  government  was  defeated  iu  March, 
1867,  on  Mr.  Cobdeo's  motion,  condemnatory  of  the  Chinese  war.  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved,  and  Palmerston  met  tbe  house  of  commons  with  a  large  majority.  But  hb 
administration  fell  in  Feb.,  1858,  upon  tiie  conspiracy  bill,  intended  to  protect  the 
French  em^ror  againM  the  machinations  of  plotting  refugees.  A  sliort  conaerrative 
administration  followed;  but  in  June,  1^,  Patmerston  was  called  to  the  post  of 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  which  he  continued  to  fill  up  to  his  death.  It  was  his  ambition 
to  be  considered  the  minister  of  a  nation  rather  than  the  minister  of  a  political  party; 
and  his  opponents  have  been  constrained  to  admit  that  he  held  office  with  more  general 
acceptance  than  any  Englisli  minister  since  the  time  of  the  great  lord  Chatham.  As  nn 
orator,  he  was  usually  homelv  and  unpretending,  but  always  aenuble  and  ^ctical.  He 
was  a  dexterous  tactician,  and  a  ready,  witty,  and  often  brilliant  debater.  He  was  popu- 
lar as  a  minister,  because  he  was  thorou^ly  English  In  his  ends  and  ^ms.  Even  bis 
robust  health,  manly  bearing,  and  physical  vigor  were  elementsof  hiepopularity,  because 
they  were  regarded  as  a  glonflcation  of  the  English  sports,  which  he  was  never  ashamed 
to  patronize.  He  desired  nothing  so  ardently  as  to  promote  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of 
Great  Britain,  and  his  national  character  and  national  spirit  were  thoroughly  appreciated 
by  his  countrymen.  He  married,  in  1839,  the  widow  of  the  fifth  earl  of  Cowper, 
daughter  of  the  first  Viscount  Melbourne.  As  he  died  without  Issue,  and  bis  only 
brother  died  unmarried,  the  titie  became  extinct  on  Palmeraton's  decease,  Oct.  18,  1865. 
Bee  L^e  Polmenion  by  sir  Heniy  Lytton  Bulwer  (Lord  DalUng),  continued  by  Evelyn 
Ashley. 

PALira>-WOMI,  a  name  given  to  many  large  kinds  of  grub,  the  larvse  of  coleopter- 
ous insects,  destructive  to  vegetable  substances  of  various  kinds.  It  is  used  in  the  Eng- 
lish version  of  tlie  Old  Testament  as  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  gtuam,  rendered 
kampe  by  the  Septuagint.  which  modem  Hebrew  writers  and  others  very  generally 
regard  as  a  khid  of  locust,  although  more  probably  it  is  either  the  grub  of  a  o^p- 
terouB  or  the  catendllar  of  a  lepldopterous  insect. 

PALHKT'TO,  Sabal  palmetto  or  Chatnaropi  palmetto,  a  species  of  palm,  a  native  of 
maritime  parts  of  North  America,  as  far  n.  as  lut.  85".  which  is  further  n.  than  any  other 
American  species  of  palm  is  found.  It  attains  a  helji^t  of  40  to  50  ft,  and  has  a  crown 
of  large  palmated  leaves,  the  blade  from  one  foot  to  6  ft.  In  length  and  breadth,  and  the 
footstalk  long.  The  flowers  are  small,  greenish,  and  In  long  racemes;  the  fruit  black, 
about  as  long  as  a  pea-pod,  and  tmeatable.  The  leaves  are  made  Into  hats,  mats  etc 
and  are  also  largely  used  for  thatch.  The  terminal  bud  or  cabbitpe  la  eaten.  Tbe  wood 
is  extremely  porous ;  but  Is  preferred  to  every  other  kind  of  wood  In  North  America  for 
wharves,  aa  It  is  very  durable,  and  not  liable  to  be  attacked  by  worms.— The  ch*imeeropt 
(q.  v.)  humilis  of  the  s.  of  Europe  is  also  called  palmetto. 

PALKEITO  STATE.   See  States,  Populab  Nahes  of. 

PALICCBEI,  LuiQl,  meteorologist,  1807-06;  b.  In  Italy.  From  1828  he  held  professor- 
ships of  mathematics  and  physics  In  Salerno,  Campobasso  xad  Aveilino,  until  in  1845  he 
became  professor  of  physics  In  the  naval  school  at  Naples,  and  in  1847  at  the  university 
After  1854  he  was  director  of  the  meteorological  observatory  upon  Mt.  Vesuvius,  and 
bis  observations  there  were  embodied  in  his  AHuali  {UIV  osMneOario  Ksnwjano.  Immedi- 
ately  after  tbe  eruption  of  1878  he  published  II  Vwmo  ttlatua  Staria. 
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Fai,us,  etc.— I.  Pandaims  litoralis,  2.  Phytelephas  macrocarpa.  3.  ChamEedorea  Shiedeana.  4 
7.  Corypha  umbraculifera.  8,  Mauritia  vinifera.  9,  Borassus  flabelliformis.  10.  Coperni 
cut.    13.  Fruit  of  the  Metroxylon  Rumphii.    14,  Fruit  of  the  Borassus  flabelliformis.  15, 
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ina.  4-  Metroxylon  Rurophii.    5.  Cocoaniit  palm  (Cocos  nucifera).   6.  Elaeis  melanococca. 
;openiicia  cerifera.    11.  Calamus  equestris.     12  a.  Pruit  of  the  Areca  triandra  ;  i.  the  same, 
15.  Fruit  of  the  Pandanus  Htoralis.    16.  Fruit  of  the  Phytelephas  Ruizii. 
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PALMI?'EI>Z8,  or  Web-footed  Birds,  also  called  Natatorbs,  or  Swimmkrb,  &n 
order  of  birds,  the  arueret  of  ijoneBus,  very  natural  and  rniTersally  recognized  by  onil- 
titologists,  liaving  the  feet  specially  formed  for  Bwimming,  and  tlie  toes  m^ibed,  i.e.,  con- 
nected by  a  membrane,  at  least  those  which  are  directed  forwards.  In  swimmiDg,  the 
feet  are  coDttacted  when  drawn  formrds,  the  toes  being  brought  together,  and  expanded 
to  their  utmost  exteut  in  the  backward  stroke.  In  accordance  with  their  aquatic  habits, 
the  palmipedes  are  further  characterized  bv  a  boat-like  form,  calculated  to  move  through 
the  water  with  little  resistance;  and  by  a  aense  and  polished  plumage,  oiled  by  a  secre- 
tion from  certain- glands  near  the  tail,  very  impervious  to  water;  whilst  warmth  is  fur- 
ther secured  by  a  clothing  of  down,  more  or  less  abundant,  beneath  the  feathers.  They 
are  remarkaUe  for  the  length  of  the  breaat-lxine  (atemum),  and  the  neck  is  often  longer 
than  the  leea,  a  thingvery  uniuual  in  birds,  so  Uiat  they  can  plunge  the  bead  far  down 
In  seuch  (3  food.  The  length  of  the  wings  differs  very  much  in  different  sections  of 
the  Older,  end  with  it  the  power  of  flying;  as  does  also  the  power  of  diving,  which  some 
Doaseas  in  a  high  degree,  and  others,  even  of  the  same  family,  in  a  very  inferior  dq;rae. 
To  this  order  belong  geese,  swans,  ducks,  divers,  auks.  gulUemots,  puffins,  penguins, 
petrels,  albatrosses,  gulls,  terns,  shearwaters,  noddies,  iielicuis,  connonuitB,  fri^ite-Ldrds, 
gannets,  darters,  tropic-birds,  etc. 

FALmSTST.   See  Chiromakct. 

FALHIT'IC  ACH),  CitHnOi,  is  oneof  the  most  important  of  the/a<^a««2(,  represented 
by  the  general  formula,  C.IIi,Ot  (see  Oils  and  Fats).  In  a  pure  state,  when  crystal- 
lized from  alcohol,  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  beautifully  white  aclcular  crystals  arranged 
In  tuft-like  groups.  These  crystals  are  devt^  of  odor  or  taste,  communicate  a  fat^ 
feeling  to  iae  Anger  'use  at  148.0'  F.  (^*C.),  and  solidify  on  oooling  in  the  form  of 
crystfwlne  scales.  This  acid  is  lighter  than  water,  in  which  It  is  perfectly  insoluble;  but 
it  dieaolves  freely  in  boiling  alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  the  solutions  have  a  distinctly  acid 
reaction.  In  small  quantities  it  may  be  distilled  without  decompoeing,  if  the  beat  be 
carefuHv  regulated.  The  neutral  palmitates  of  the  alkalies  constitute  soaps,  and  are 
soluble  in  water;  if,  however,  their  solutions  are  largely  diluted  with  additional  water, 
they  are  decomposed,  an  insoluble  acid  salt  being  precipitated,  while  a  portion  of  the 
base  remains  in  solution.  The  addition  of  chloritte  of  sodium  (common  salt)  to  a  solu- 
tion of  an  alkaline  pahnitate  produces  a  similar  effect.  The  otber  most  Important  com- 
pounds of  palmitic  acid  are  uiose  which  it  forms  with  glycerine  andwith  cetylic  alcohoL 
with  glycerine  this  acid  forms  three  compounds,  viz.,  a  triglyceride  or  tripalmltate 
(constituting  the  ordinary  Palmttinb  of  chemists),  a  diglyceride,  and  a  monoglyceride.  In 
addition  to  its  existence  in  the  form  of  palmitine,  palimtic  acid  is  found  ina  free  state  in 
old  palm-on.  In  combination  with  cetylic  alcohol,  or  cetyl  hydrate,  whose  composition 
is  represented  by  the  formula  CitlliiOH,  it  is  the  main  constituent  of  spermaceti  (q'.v.), 
which  is  in  fact  essentially  a  palmitate  of  cetyl.  Ci«H»-CitHitO| ;  and  as  a  palmitate  of 
meliasyl— a  substance  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  article  Wax— it  is  the  chief  ingre- 
dient of  beea-wax. 

FAUOTXn  is  a  white  fat,  usually  occurring,  when  crystallized  from  ether,  in  the 
form  of  a  mass  of  small  scaly  crystals.  According  to  Duffy,  it  occurs  like  the  ^lled  fat 
stearine  in  three  modifications,  each  of  which  has  a  different  melting-point — viz.,  114.8°, 
148°,  and  145°  F.  On  cooling,  it  solidifies  into  a  wax-like  mass,  of  lower  specific  gravity 
than  water,  and  insoluble  in  that  fluid,  but  readily  soluble  in  ether  and  in  boiling  alcohol. 
It  is  a  constituent  of  almost  every  kind  of  fat,  and  is  the  preponderating  ingredient  in 
those  of  a  semi-solid  consistence,  and  in  many  oils.  It  rec^res  its  name  from  the  abun- 
dance in  which  it  occurs  in  palm  oil.  and  it  may  readily  be  obtained  from  this  source  by 
removing  the  liquid  portion  (the  oleine)  by  pressure,  and  purifying  the  remaining  palml- 
tme  by  crTstallization  from  ether,  or  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol.  It  has  been  stated 
in  the  article  on  glycerine  (q.v.)  Uiat  the  composition  of  that  sulutance  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  CtHt(OH)i.  When  palmitic  acid  unites  with  it  to  form  a  triglyc- 
eride (or  the  substance  usually  recognized  as  palmitine),  three  molecules  of  the  acid  unite 
with  one  of  glycerine,  setting  free  three  molecules  of  wat«r,  and  the  resulting  compound, 
glycerine  trQialmitate,  or  palmitine,  is  consequently  represented  by  the  formula  CiHt 
(Ci.H.iO,),. 

PALM  on..   See  Oil  Palm. 

PAUIB,  Paima  or  Paltitaeem,  a  natural  order  of  endogenous  plants,  not  excelled  In 
InnMHtanoe  by  any  order  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  except  grasses.  They  are  generally 
tall  and  denoer  txees,  often  of  ngantio  height,  without  a  branch,  and  bearing  at  the 
nnnmit  s  magniflcent  and  graceful  crown  of  very  large  leaves.  The  stem  is  sometimes, 
however,  of  humble  growth,  and  more  rarely  it  is  thick  in  proportion  to  its  hei^t;  some- 
times, but  rarely,  it  u  branched,  as  in  the  doom  (q.v.)  palm ;  and  sometimes,  as  in  rattans 
(q.v.),  it  is  flexible,  and  seeks  support  from  trees  and  bushes,  over  which  it  climbs  in 
Jungles  and  dense  forests,  clinging  to  them  by  means  of  hooked  spines.  Some  of  the 
species  with  flexible  stem  attain  a  prodigious  length,  ascending  to  the  tops  of  the  high- 
est trees,  and  falling  down  again.  Rumphius  asserts  that  they  are  sometimes  1200,  or 
even  1800  ft.  long.  Whatever  the  form  or  magnitude  of  tiie  stem  of  a  palm,  it  is  always 
woody,  and  the  root  ie  always  flbnmsi  It  is  only  towards  its  circumference,  however, 
that  tlie  stem  is  hard,  and  there  in  many  species  it  is  extremely  hard ;  but  the  center  la 
■oft,  often  obtaining,  when  young,  a  great  quantity  of  staich  (fioeo),  and  sometimes 
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filled,  when  old,  with  a  mass  of  flbera  which  cm  be  imanted  without  di0U!atty.  Cob. 
cerniog  the  Btnieture  of  the  stem,  see  Ehdookrovs  rLAHTB.  The  stem  is  KBnerall 
ii)^kea  externally  with  ringe  or  scars,  where  former  leaves  have  been  attadiea;  some- 
times  U  Is  rough  with  the  remaiDing  bases  of  the  leaves,  aod  part  of  it  is  sometimes 
covered  with  their  fibrous  appendages.  No  other  plants  have  leaves  so  large  as  maoy  of 
the  paliDS;  the  largest  of  all  are  those  of  some  of  the  fan-leaved  palms,  out  there  are 

giilms  with  pinnate  leaves  50  ft.  long  and  6  ft.  broad,  and  undivided  leaves  are  to  be  seen 
)  ft.  long  by  4  or  5  ft.  broad.  There  are,  however,  also  small  palms,  and  palms  with 
flexible  stems,  which  have  small  leaves.  The  number  of  the  large  leaves  which  form 
the  crown  ot  even  the  most  magDiflcent  palm  is  never  great.  Whatever  the  sin  or  fom 
of  the  leaves,  theyare  always  stalked,  the  stalk  being  often  in  dimensions  equal  to  a  large 
boug^  of  a  great  oak  or  other  such  tree.  The  leaves  are  commonly  pinnated,  the  oum 
ber  of  pinnules  or  leaflets  being  often  very  great;  but  alwut  one-sixth  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  known  species  of  palms  Iiave  fan-snaped  leaves,  and  a  few  species  have  undivided 
leaves.  The  leaves  are  in  all  cases  persistent,  only  falling  off  in  succession  as  the  palm 
advances  in  growtli,  and  new  ones  are  formed  at  the  summit  The  flowers  are  sometimes 
hermaphrodite,  sometimes  uiusexual;  the  same  tree  having  sometimes  male,  female,  and 
hermaphrodite  flowei^  whilst  other  species  are  monoedous  and  others  dicedons.  The 
perianth  has  dx  divisions,  three  outer  and  three  inner;  there  are  ^nerally  six,  rarely 
three  stamens;  the  ovary  is  composed  of  three  carpels,  distinct  or  united,  each  with  one 
cell  containing  one  ovule.  The  flowers  are  small,  but  are  often  produced  in  dense  masses 
of  very  striking  appearance.  Humboldt  reckons  the  number  of  flowers  on  a  angle  palm 
{Alfonna  amy^Una)  as  about  600,000,  and  every  buncli  of  the  Seje  palm  of  the  Orinoco 
consists  of  about  8,000  fruits.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  scaly  spadices,  often  much 
branched,  and  inclosed,  before  expanding,  in  leathery  or  woody  spathes,  often  very 
large,  and  sometimes  openiiu:  by  hunting  with  a  loud  explosion.  Tlie  flowers  of  some 
palms  emit  a  very  powerful  odor,  which  attracts  multitudes  of  insects.  The  fruit  Is 
sometimes  a  kind  of  berry,  sometimes  a  drupe,  either  with  a  fleshy  or  fibrous  covering; 
and  sometimes  contains  a  very  hard  and  bony  nut.  The  fruit  is  sometimes  only  of  the 
rize  of  a  pea  or  a  cherry;  sometimes,  notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  the  flowers,  it  is 
of  very  large  size,  of  which  the  cocoa-nut  is  a  familiar  example. 

Pal  .ms  arc  mostly  natives  of  tropical  countries,  being  found  almost  everywhere  within 
tne  tropics,  and  forming,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  tropical  vegetation. 
The  tropical  parts  of  America,  however,  particularly  abound  in  them,  producing  a  far 
greater  number  of  species  than  any  other  part  of  the  world.  A  few  species  are  found 
m  temperate  regions;  one  species  only,  ehamaropt  kum&i$,  being  a  native  of  Europe,' and 
extending  as  far  n.  as  lat.  44°,  whilst  the  northern  limit  of  palms  in  Asia  is  about  lat. 
34%  and  m  North  America,  lat.  86°.  In  South  America,  the  southern  limit  of  palms  is 
lat.  86° ;  in  Australia,  it  is  lat.  86° ;  in  Africa,  no  native  species  is  found  further  .s.  than 
lat.  80° ;  but  in  New  Zealand,  one  s^ies  extends  as  far  s.  as  lat.  88°  33'.  Some  of  the 
species,  however,  which  are  found  in  tropical  America  grow  in  mountain  r^ons  t>or- 
curing  upon  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  Some  palms  nave  very  narrow  geographical 
Umits;  the  cocoa-nut  palm  is  by  far  the  most  extensively  distributed  spenes.  borne, 
like  the  cocoa-nut,  grow  in  maritime,  others  in  inland  districts.  Some  grow  on  dry 
and  sandy  ground,  others  in  the  richest  alluvial  soil,  and  some  in  swampy  situations; 
some  in  open  districts,  others  in  dense  forests.  Some  species  are  generally  found  singly, 
some  in  groups;  some  even  cover  tracts  of  country  in  which  no  otuer  tree  appears. 

The  uses  of  palm  are  many  and  various;  there  is  almost  no  species  whicu  is  not  capa- 
ble of  being  applied  to  some  use.  Tribes  in  the  lowest  grade  of  dvilization  depend 
almost  entirely  on  particular  species  of  palm,  as  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  for  the  supply  of 
all  their  wants.  The  fruit  of  some  species  is  eaten;  sometimes  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
fruit,  sometimes  the  kernel  of  tlie  nut.  The  importance  of  the  date  and  the  cocoa- 
nut  needs  only  to  be  nlluded  to;  but  in  this  respect  they  far  excel  the  fruits  of  all  other 
palms.  A  grateful  beverage  is  made  from  the  fruit  of  some  palms  (see  AaeAi),  consist- 
ing simply  of  a  mixture  of  the  pulp  with  water;  but  a  kind  of  wine  can  be  obtained 
also  by  fermentation  (see  Dats  Palm).  A  beverage  more  generally  used  is  the  sap  of 
palm-trees,  either  fresh  or  fermented  {palm^m  or  tcdtWi,  from  which  also  a  kind  of 
ppirita  called  arrack  (q. v.)  is  obtained  by  distillation;  whilst  from  the  fresh  sap,  boiled 
:1own,  sugar  is  obtained— the  jaggery  of  the  East  Indies.  The  sap  of  rarious  species  of 
palm  is  collected  and  used  for  these  purposes,  and  that  of  many  others  Is  (vobably  not 
lens  suitable.  The  pulp  of  the  fmit  of  some  species,  and  tlie  kernel  of  others,  yield  bland, 
fixed  oil,  useful  for  various  purposes.  See  On.  Pauc  and  Cocoa-nut.  The  soft  and 
starchy  center  of  the  stem  of  some  palm  affords  a  very  important  and  abundant  article 
of  food.  See  SagH).  The  terminal  bud,  or  cabbage,  of  some  species  is  boiled  for  the  table; 
and  although  the  taking  of  the  hud  is  death  to  the  tree,  this  is  little  regarded  where 
vegetation  goes  on  with  a  rapidity  and  luxuriance  unknown  in  the  colder  parte  of  the 
world.  The  young  sproute  aridng  from  the  seeds  of  palm,  when  they  have  begun  to 
vegetate,  are  another  esculent  of  tropical  countries.  From  the  stems  of  some  species  at 
pabn.  as  the  wax  palm  (q.v.)  of  tlie  Andes,  and  from  the  leaves  of  some,  as  the  Cama- 
huba  palm  (q.v.),  wax  is  obtained,  which  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  beeswax. 
The  wood  of  palm  is  used  in  house-buihling,  and  for  many  other  purposes;  some  afford 
tng  veiT  hud  and  hesutifiil  wood  for  ornamental  work,  whilst  others  are  suitable  only 
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for  coarse  purposes.  The  great  leaf-etalks  are  also  med  for  Bome  of  the  purposes  of 
timber.  The  stems  of  the  most  eleoder  species  are  used  for  walking-sticks,  etc.,  and. 
split  or  UDsplit,  for  wicker-work.  Bee  Rattan.  The  leaves  of  many  pahns  are  used 
for  thatching  houses.  The  spatbes  of  some  species  are  used  as  vessels  or  bags.  The 
flben  of  the  leaf,  the  flbers  connected  with  the  leaf-stalk,  the  fibers  of  the  rind  of  the 
fruit,  and  the  flbeia  of  the  stem  of  different  lands  of  palm  are  used  for  making  cordage, 
mats,  nets,  cloth,  etc.  The  most  important  of  these  fibers  are  Coir  (q-t-),  or  cocoa-nut 
fiber,  Gomuto  (q.v.).  or  Ejoo  fiber,  and  piaesaba  (q.v.).  Tlie  coarsest  flbers  are  employed 
as  bristles  for  making  brushes,  etc.  Stripes  of  the  delicate  epidermis  of  the  young 
unopened  leaves  of  some  South  American  palm  are  twisted,  and  so  used  for  mining  a 
kind  of  thread;  hammocks  made  of  which  are  highly  valued.  See  AtrrnocABTtni. 
The  leaves  of  the  Palmyra  palm  and  Talipot  palm  are  lued  in  some  parts  of  the  e.  for 
writing  upon,  an  iron  style  being  employed  instead  of  a  pen.  One  of  the  kinds  of  the 
rednous  substance  called  Dragont  Blood  is  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  a  palm.  The  Betel 
{q.v.)  nut,  abounding  ia  catechu,  is  the  fruit  of  a  palm.  The  fruit  of  many  palms  is 
very  acrid.  The  ashes  of  the  fruits  of  some  American  species  are  used  by  the  Indiana 
as  a  substitute  for  salt,  probably  oa  account  of  potash,  or  some  salt  of  potash,  which 
they  contain;  and  much  pota^  may  be  obtained  from  tlie  stems  and  leaves  of  palms. 
Vegetable  ivory  (see  Ivort,  Y'B/qv.tksub)  Is  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  of  a  palm ;  and 
somewhat  similar  to  it  in  quality  is  the  coquilla-nut  (q.v.).  But  a  complete  enumera* 
tioQ  of  the  uses  to  which  Palm  and  their  products  are  applied  is  almost  impcMsible. 

Some  of  the  more  important  species  of  palm  are  noticed  in  separate  articles. 

About  600  species  are  known;  but  it  Is  probable  that  many  are  still  undescribed. 
The  most  complete  work  on  palm  is  the  monograph  by  Martius,  &«7im>  et  Speeiet  Palma- 
rum  vols,  large  folio,  Munich,  182S-45),  a  magnificent  work,  with  219  colored  plates; 
but  m«iy  new  species  have  been  discovered  since  its  publication. 

The  cultivation  of  palms  in  hot-housea  is  attended  with  great  expense.  Separate 
houses  are  devoted  to  them  in  a  few  gardens,  of  which  the  greatest  is  that  at  Kew.  A 
very  fine  palm-house  has  been  erected  m  the  botanic  garden  of  Edinburgh.  Palms  are 
cultivatea  in  hot-houses  merely  as  objects  of  interest,  and  for  the  graUflcation  of  a 
refined  taste,  never  for  the  sake  of  their  fruit  or  any  other  product. 

PALK  8UMSAT  (Lat.  Domiiuca  Palmarum,  or  Dom.  in  Palmit),  tlia  last  Sunday  of 
Leut,  is  so  called  from  the  custom  of  blessing  branches  of  the  palm  Tree,  or  of  other 
trees  substituted  in  those  countries  in  which  pdm  cannot  be  procured,  and  of  carrvinff 
the  blessed  branches  in  procession,  in  commemoration  of  the  triumplial  entiy  of  our  Lord 
into  Jerusalem  (Jolin  xii.).  The  date  of  the  origin  of  this  custom  is  uncertun.  The  first 
writer  in  the  west  who  expressly  refers  to  it  is  Venerable  Bede.  The  usage  certainly 
existed  in  the  7th  century.  A  special  service  Is  found  in  the  Roman  missal,  and  also  in 
the  Gre^k  euchologies,  for  the  blessing  of  "  branches  of  palms  and  olives;"  but  in  many 
countries,  other  trees,  as  in  England,  the  yew  or  the  willow,  aud  in  Brittany,  the  box, 
are  blessed  instead.   A  procession  is  formed,  the  members  of  which  Issue  from  the 


very  ancient  origin.  In  the  Oreek  church,  the  Mok  of  the  gospels  is  bome  in  front. 
In  some  of  the  Catholic  countries  of  the  west,  a  priest,  or,  occasionally  a  lay  figure,  was 
ted  at  the  head,  mounted  upon  an  ass,  in  commemoration  of  our  Lord's  entry  into  the 
city— a  usage  which  still  exists  in  Spain  and  in  Spanish  America.  Before  their  return 
to  the  church,  the  doors  have  been  closed,  und  certain  strophes  of  the  hymn  are  sung 
alternately  by  a  choir  witlUn  the  church,  and  by  the  procession  without,  when,  on  the 
sub-deacon's  knockii^  at  the  door,  it  ia  again  thrown  open,  and  the  procession  re-enters. 


hold  the  palm  waach  in  their  hands,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service  it  u  ourried 
home  to  their  respective  houses,  where  it  it  preserved  during  the  year.  At  Rome,  the 
procesdon  of  the  palms,  in  which  the  pope  is  carried,  is  among  the  most  striking  of  the 
picturesque  ceremonies  of  the  holy  week.  In  England,  Palm  Sunday  anciently  was  cel- 
ebrated with  much  ceremonial ;  but  the  blessing  and  procession  of  tlie  palms  was  dis- 
continued in  the  Church  of  England,  together  with  the  other  ceremonies  abolished  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VL 

PAJuM-WnrE,  a  beverage  made  of  the  juice  which  fiows  from  the  wounded  spatbes 
of  the  cocoa-nut  troe,  and  some  other  species  of  the  palm,  in  India,  where  it  is  called 
loddif.  It  is  obtained  also  from  the  oil-palm.  Palm-wine  is  extensively  used  in  Lidia 
ud  Chili,  and  ia  almost  tiie  only  fermented  liquor  made  in  Africa. 

FAUn'SA,  the  name  given  by  the  Oreeks  to  a  great  and  splendid  ci^  of  upper 
Syria.  Its  original  Hebrew  name  was  Ibdmor,  whicli,  like  the  Greek  word,  means 
"city  of  palms."  It  was  built  according  to  the  writers  of  Kings  (Book  L  diap.  ix. 
verse  18)  and  Chronicles  (Book  II.  chapter  viii.  verse  4),  by  Solomon  in  the  l(Hh  c.  B.c. ; 
but  it  is  more  protiable  that  he  only  enlarged  it.  It  occupied  a  fertile  oasis,  well  watered, 
and  abounding  in  palm  trees.  Barren  and  naked  mountains  overlook  it  from  the  w., 
foA  to  the  e  and  s.  stretches  the  illimitable  sandy  desert.  Palmyra  was,  In  the  Solo- 
monic age,  a  bulwark  of  the  Hebrew  kingdom  ag^dnst  the  wandering  b<nde8  of  Bedouins ; 
bat  its  enrly  history  is  obscure  and  insignificant  After  the  fall  <^  Seluda,  ft  became  a 
great  center  of  commercial  intercourse  between  the  e.  and  the  w.  of  Ada.  Its  commerdal 
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Importance,  wealth  and  magniflcence  greatly  Increased  after  ihe  time  of  Tnjan,  who 
■ubjectcd  the  whole  country  to  the  Roman  empire.  In  the  8d  c,  Odeoathufi,  a  Syrian, 
founded  here  an  empire,  which,  after  his  murder,  rose  to  great  prosperity  under  his  wife, 
Zenobia  (q.vA  and  included  both  tiyiin  and  Mesopotamia;  but  this  was  not  of  longdura- 
Uon.  for  the  Bomaa  emperor  Aurelian  conquered  it  in  the  year  275,  and  the  city  was  soon 
after  almost  entirely  destroyed  hi  revenge  for  the  slau^ter  of  a  Boman  garrison.  It 
never  recovered  from  this  ulow,  although  Justinian  fortified  it  anew.  The  Baracen 
destroyed  it  in  744.  A  village  called  Tedmor,  inhabited  by  a  few  Arab  families,  now  occu- 
pies the  site.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  wliite  and  dazzling  in  the  Syrian  sun,  excite, 
at  a  little  distance,  the  admiration  of  all  beholders ;  but  when  examined  in  detail,  they  are 
said  to  be  far  from  imposing,  though  in  regard  to  this  latter  point  opinions  differ.  They 
were  visited  English  mendiants  reddent  at  Aleppo  in  1601,  and  again  by  Hesm.  Wood 
and  Dawkins  in  ITOl,  and  dnce  tlien  a  vast  number  ot  traveters.  The  ruins  of  a  tem- 
ple of  Baal,  tlie  sun  god,  are,  however,  confessedly  magnificent.  The  language  of  ancient 
Palmyrene  appears,  from  inscriptions  which  remain,  to  have  been  an  Aramaic  language. 
Bee  Murray's  or  Baedeker's  Sandbook/or  Syria  and  BiUatine;  Vogtl^s  Syri*  CbnAwft. 

f  AUnHA,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Marion  co.,  Ho. ;  on  the  Burlington  Ronte  railroad; 

16  miles  s.w.  of  Quhicyi  Hi-  It  contains  Centenary  college,  high  school,  opera  house, 
electric  llebt  plant,  waterworJts  supplied  from  springs  and  the  North  river,  national  and 
state  banks,  about  10  churches,  flour  mills,  and  wagon  factories,  and  has  weekly  news- 
papers, and  agricultural  and  hard  lumber  interests.   Pop.  '00,  2,&1&. 

FAIKTBA  PALM,  BoroMut  fi^)t^i^ormi»,  a  species  of  palm  with  a  magnificent  crown 
of  fan-fihsped  leaves,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies.  The  stem  attains  a  height  of  23-40, 
or  even  60  ft.,  and  tapers  sUghtly  upward.  The  leaves  are  about  four  feet  long,  with 
stalks  of  about  the  same  length,  the  stalks  spiny  at  the  edges;  each  leaf  having  70  -80 
rays.  The  fruit  is  somewhat  triangular,  alnnit  the  size  of  a  child's  head :  having  a  thick, 
fibrous,  and  rather  succulent  yellowish-brown  or  glossy  black  rind,  and  containing  three 
seeds  each  as  large  as  a  goose's  egg.  The  Palmyra  palm  is  Jhe  most  common  palm  of 
India,  growing  spontaneously  in  many  districts,  cultivated  in  others,  and  reacnine  as 
far  n.  as  lat  SO".  It  is  of  slow  growth;  and  the  wood  near  the  circumference  of  the 
stem  in  old  trees  is  very  hard,  black,  heavy,  durable,  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and 
valuable,  easily  divided  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  but  very  difficult  to  cut  across.  The 
Palmyra  palm  abounds  greatly  Id  the  n.  of  Ceylon,  formii^  extensive  forests;  and  the 
timb^  is  exported  to  the  opposite  coast  of  India,  being  of  supetlcv  mulity  to  that  which 
is  produced  there.  It  is  much  used  in  house  building.  Tlie  stalks  ot  the  leaves  are  used 
for  making  fences,  etc.  The  leaves  are  used  for  thatching  houses;  for  making  baske^ 
mats,  hats,  umbrellas,  and  large  fans ;  and  for  writing  upon.  Their  fibers  are  employed 
for  making  twine  and  small  rope;  they  are  about  two  feet  long,  and  very  wiry.  A  line 
down  foimd  at  the  base  of  the  lesf  stalks  is  used  for  straining  liquids,  and  for  stanching 
wounds.  The  Palmyra  palm  yields  palm-wine,  and  of  course  also  arrack  and  sugar 
Uaggerjf).  It  furnishes  great  |»rt  of  tiie  palm-wine,  sugar,  and  arrack  of  India.  Bee 
Abback.  The  fruit  Is  cooked  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  and  used  for  food.  The  seeds 
are  jelly-like,  and  palatable  when  young.  A  blond  fixed  oU  Is  extracted  from  the  fruit. 
The  young  plants,  when  a  few  Inches  high,  are  esteemed  as  a  culinary  yegetable,  being 
boiled  and  eaten  generally  with  a  little  of  the  kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut;  and  sometimes 
they  are  dried  and  pounded  into  a  kind  of  meal.  Multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  n. 
of  Ceylon  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  Palmvra  palm  for  the  supply  of  all  their  wants. 
Id  the  "  Palmyra  regions"  of  the  southern  De'kkan  vast  numbers  of  the  people  subsist 
chiefly  oa.lhe  fruit  of  this  palm. 

The  Doleb  palm  (q.v.),  so  imporiant  to  the  Inhabitants  of  central  Africa,  Is  believed 
to  be  nearly  allied  to  the  Palmyra  palm.  Bee  Ulus.,  Pauis,  etc. 

PALXTXA  WOOD,  Properly  this  name  applies  only  to  the  wood  of  the  Palmyra 
palm  {Borawut  fabeUiformu),  but  it  is  generally  used  for  all  kinds  of  palm-tree  wood 
imported  into  this  country,  amon^t  whicli  very  much  is  the  wood  of  the  cocoa-nut 
palm  {eoeoa  nw^fera),  and  the  allied  species  0.  plumoaa.  These  woods  are  also  called 
tpeefcled  wood  and  pormpine  foood  b^  the  dealers — the  former  name  being  applied  to  those 
veneers  cut  transversely,  and  showing  the  ends  of  numerous  black  fibers  mixed  with  the 
lighter  colored  portions ;  and  the  latter  to  longitudinal  sections,  in  which  the  mixed  black 
and  white  fibers  much  resemble  porcupines'  quills. 

PALO  ALTO,  a  co.  in  n.  Iowa  ;  drained  by  a  branch  of  the  Des  Moines  river,  and  eon- 
taining  several  small  lakes ;  676  sq.m.  ;  pop.  '90,  9818,  chiefiy  of  American  birth.  The 
surface  Is  mostlvpralrie  and  the  soil  very  rich  ;  oats,  wheat,  and  hay,  are  the  chief  prod- 
ucts.  Co.  seat,  Emmetsburg. 

PALO  ALTO,  Battle  or,  In  a  Texas,  between  Point  Isabel  and  Matamoras,  about 
9  m.  from  the  latter  place.  On  May  8.  1846,  the  Americans,  numbering  2S00,  under 
<3en.  Taylor,  defeated  6000  Mexicans  under  Qen.  Arista ;  American  loss,  4  killed,  40 
wounded ;  Hezlean  loss,  100  killed.  On  May  1st  Qen.  Taylor  set  out  on  the  march  turn 
Fort  Brown,  near  Matamoras,  leaving  Maj.  Brown,  7tb  bif.,  in  charge,  to  F(^t  Isabel,  to 
save  some  stores  which  were  in  danger  of  being  taken  by  the  Medcans.  He  arilvad 
nfely,  and  having  attended  to  the  comnUasaries.  started  back  to  relieve  Haj.  Brown 
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whom  he  was  adviaed  had  been  attacked  at  Fort  Texas.  The  enemy  made  an  attempt 
to  cut  him  off  from  Port  Brown.  The  engagement  commenced  with  an  artillery  fire  and 
ft  cavalry  charge  from  the  Hezicans,  which  was  met  and  forced  back  by  the  AmencaDS, 
who  steadily  advanced  and  caused  the  retreat  of  the  Mexicans  after  6  hours'  fighting. 

PALO  BLAHOO,  Flototia  dieanifundet,  a  large  tree,  a  native  of  Chili,  the  wood  of 
which  is  white,  and  very  useful  and  durable.  It  is  remarkable  as  one  of  the  few  large 
trees  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Gomponta. 

FALO'LO,  or  Balolo,  Paloio  wridia,  a  dorsi-brancbiate  annelid,  allied  to  tbe  luff- 
worm,  extremely  abundant  at  certain  seasons  in  the  sea  above  and  near  the  coral  reefs 
which  surround  many  of  the  South  Sea  islands,  as  the  Samoa  islands  and  the  Fiji 
islands.  The  body  is  cylindrical,  slightly  tapering  at  both  ends,  divided  Into  nearly 
equal  joints,  eachjoint  with  a  small  tuit  of  gills  on  each  side.  In  thickness,  the  paloio 
resembles  a  Tery  nae  straw;  it  U  about  three  inches  long,  generally  of  a  greenish  color, 
with  a  row  <tf  round  black  spots;  but  the  color  varies  to  red,  brown,  and  white.  These 
annelids  make  their  at>pearance  in  great  multitudes,  apparently  rising  out  of  tbe  coral 
reefs,  and  with  a  |)eriodical  regularity  which  is  very  remarkable.  They  are  eagerly 
sou^t  after  by  the  islanders,  who  are  on  the  watch  for  their  appearance,  and  go  out  in 
canoes  early  in  the  morning  to  take  them  by  means  of  nets;  but  they  often  occur  in  such 
numbers  tliat  the  water  seems  to  be  full  of  them,  and  they  may  be  grasped  by  handfuls. 
They  are  a  delicacy  of  which  the  South  Sea  islanders  are  very  fond.  To  prepare  them 
for  use,  they  are  wrapped  in  bread-fruit  leaves,  and  cooked  for  twelve  or  ^ghteen  hours 


FUO  PIHTO,  a  CO.  in  &.w.  Texas,  drained  by  the  Brazos  and  Palo  Pluto  rivets :  960 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '90,  8820,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  soiface  la  in  part  woodland  and 
in  part  prairie,  and  well  adapted  for  cattle  raising,  which  Is  the  main  industry.  Preda- 
tory bands  af  Indians  are  found.   Co.  seat,  Palo  Pinto. 

PAXXM,  a  L  in  the  province  of  Huelva,  Spain,  on  the  Rio  Tlnto,  near  the  Atlantic  ; 
pop.  about  2000.  Colombns  sailed  from  the  bay  of  Palos,  on  his  first  voyage,  Aug.  S,  1492. 
and  returned  to  it  Mar,  16,  1498,  after  the  discovery  of  America.  Near  by  Is  the  con* 
vent  where  he  asked  for  alms,  and  the  prior  of  which,  Juan  Perez  de  Marchena,  used 
hie  influence  at  court  to  further  the  undertaking  of  Uie  voyage. 

PAL'FI  (from  the  Lat.  pdlpo,  I  touch)  are  organs  occurring  in  insects,  crustaceans, 
and  arachnidans.  In  insects,  one  or  two  pair  of  jointed  sppendages  bearing  this  name 
«n  attached  to  the  maxillK,  while  one  pair  is  attached  to  tne  labium;  and  in  the  higher 
cniBtaceanB,  similar  appendages  are  attached  to  the  mandibles  and  foot-jaws.  In  both 
these  classes,  the  palpi  probaUy  serve,  throu^  the  sense  of  touch,  to  take  cognizance  of 
tbe  qualities  of  the  sumtances  which  are  employed  as  food.  In  tbe  arachnidans,  tbe 
palpi  are  attached  to  the  maxillss  only;  and  vary  exceedingly  in  form  and  functions.  In 
the  scorpions,  for  instance,  they  are  extremely  developea,  and  terminate  in  pincers 
which  resemble  the  chels  (or  pincers)  of  crabs  and  lobsters;  while  in  tbe  spiders,  they 
termlnato  in  a  single  movable  claw  in  the  female,  and  in  the  male  the  last  joint  u 
dilated,  and  acts  as  an  accessory  generative  organ. 

PALFITATXOV  is  the  term  used  to  signify  inordinately  forcible  pulsations  of  the 
heart,  so  as  to  m^e  themselves  felt,  and  f^quently  to  slve  rise  to  a  most  troublesome 
and  disagreeable  sensation.  It  may  be  either  functional  or  a  symptom  of  organic  dis- 
ease of  ^e  heart.  Here  we  shall  merely  consider  it  as  a  functional  disorder.  Although 
it  may  be  persistent,  it  far  more  freauently  cornea  on  in  paroxysms,  which  usually  ter- 
minate within  half  an  hour,  recurring  afterward  quite  irregularly,  sometimes  daily  or 
several  times  a  day,  and  sometimes  not  till  after  a  long  interval,  llie  attack  often  comes 
on  under  some  mental  or  phvsical  excitement,  but  sometimes  when  the  patient  is  quite 
composed,  or  even  asleep.  If  the  paroxysm  is  a  severe  one,  the  heart  feels  as  if  bound- 
ing upward  into  the  throat;  and  there  Is  a  sensation  o(  oppression  over  tbe  cardiac 
region,  with  hurried  or  even  difflcnlt  respiration.  £xcluding  organic  diseases,  the 
causes  of  this  affection  are  either  (1)  ui  abnormally  excitable  condiUon  of  the  nerrea  of 
the  heart,  or  (2)  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  blood. 

1.  Amon^  the  causes  of  disturbed  innervation  may  be  especially  noticed  the  abuse 
of  tea  ^specially  green  tea),  coffee,  spirits,  and  tobacco.  Any  irritation  of  the  stomach 
and  intestinal  canal  may  be  reflected  to  the  heart;  and  hence  palpitation  may  fre<4uently 
be  traced  to  flatulence,  undue  acidity,  and  intestinal  worms,  eepedally  tape-worms. 
Breiything  that  causes  pressure  on  the  heart,  such  as  tight-lacing,  abdraninai  dropsy, 
or  an  enlarged  uterus,  is  also  liable  to  occasion  this  affection. 

2.  K  the  blood  Is  abnormally  rich  and  stimulating  It  may  ^ve  rise  to  palpitation,  as 
in  pifethora  (q.T.);  but  the  oppcraite  condition,  known  as  ansemia  (q.v.),  is  a  much  more 
common  cause  of  this  affection.  In  ansemia  the  blood  is  watery  and  deficient  in  flbrine, 
and  (far  more)  in  red  corpuscles;  and  being  thus  in  an  unnatural  state,  it  acts  as  an 
unnatural  stimulant,  and  induces  frequent,  although  not  usually  strong  pulsations.  In 
cases  of  this  kind,  singular  murmurs  (not  unlike  those  which  are  heara  when  we  apply 
certain  shells  to  the  ear)  are  heard  on  applying  the  stethoscope  to  tbe  neck  over  the 
Qouiae  of  the  great  jugular  vdns. 

Tbe  age  at  which  palpitation  most  usually  comes  on  is  from  19  to  2S  yevs;  and  the 
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affection— especlftlly  if  it  arise  ftom  aiuniilft— is  Toy  mudt  more  onmnoB  in  the  feaaia 

than  in  tbo  male  sex. 

The  treatment  of  palpitation  must  entirely  depend  upon  its  cause.  The  use  of  all 
nervoiia  stimulants  (tea,  coffee,  alcohol,  and  tobaon)  should  be  suspended  or  abandoned. 
If  the  patient  is  clearly  plethoric,  with  a  full  strong  pu^  he  should  take  saline  cathar- 
Ues,  and  live  upon  co^paratiTely  low  diet  (including  little  animal  food)  until  this  con- 
dition is  removed.  When,  on  the  other  band,  tlw  ptdpitation  is  due  to  an  annmic 
condition,  the  remedies  are  preparations  of  iron,  aloetic  pui;gatiTes,  an  abundance  of 
animal  food,  bitter  ale,  the  cold  shower  bath,  and  exercise,  short  of  producing  positive 
fatigue,  in  a  pure  bracing  air.  In  the  paroxysms,  relief  will  often  be  afforded  by  the 
adoUnistration  of  a  diffusible  stimulant,  such  as  ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian,  aro- 
matic  spirit  of  ammonia,  etc 

FALBT.   See  Pakaltsu. 

PAL7.  BeePALB. 

PAKIEBBk  4  t.  of  France,  department  of  Aridge,  capital  of  the  arrondissement  of 
Pamiers  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Artfege,  34  m.  s.e.  of  Toulouse;  pop.  ^91, 9537.  It  Is  in 
a  beautiful  district,  rich  In  corn,  fruit,  and  pasturage.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  surmounted 
by  an  ancient  gothlc  brick  tower,  several  other  churches,  a  conv^t,  bishop's  palace,  a  col  - 
lege, seminary  for  the  education  of  the  clergy,  several  schools,  a  court-house,  and  a  lar^ 
hospital.  It  has  manufactures  of  hardware  and  woolens,  paper,  flour  and  saw-mills,  and 
a  thriving  trade  in  corn.   There  Is  a  chalybeate  spring  in  the  neighborhood. 

PAUB.   Bee  Tdrkibtait. 

PAXLICO,  a  00.  in  e.  North  Carolina,  bordering  on  Pamlico  sound  ;  drained  by  the 
Neuse  ;  about  460  sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  7146  of  American  birth,  with  colored.  The  surface 
is  swampy  and  covered  with  forests  of  cypress,  pine,  and  other  trees.  Indian  corn  snd 
pork  are  the  chief  products.   Co.  seat,  Bayboro. 

PAKLICO  SOVHI),  a  large  bay  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  separated  from  the 
ocean  by  long,  narrow  islands  of  sand,  an  angle  of  the  hugnt  fomUng  cvpe  Hatteras, 
and  connected  with  the  ocean  hy  narrow  passages,  the  chief  of  which  is  Ocraooke  Inlet, 
and  on  the  n.  with  Albemarle  sound;  It  is  80  m.  long,  wad  from  10  to  80  m.  wMe,  ana 
receives  tiie  Keuse  and  Pamlico  rivers. 

PAX'PAB  (in  the  Quichua  tongue,  a  "valley"  or  "plain").  Is  a  term  employed  in  a 
general  sense  as  a  designation  of  southern  American  plains,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
"  prairies"  of  North  America,  and  in  this  sense  It  is  frequently  emploved  by  geographers. 
It  is  also  used  in  Peru  as  a  general  designation  of  tracts  of  level  uma  either  on  the  coast 
or  among  the  mountains,  and  in  this  sense  occurs  as  a  componeut  of  many  proper  names, 
being  then  transformed  Into  bamba.  The  chief  pampas  in  Peru  are  those  of  the  Sacra- 
mento. But  in  its  more  spedid  and  proper  signification,  the  word  pamras  is  given  to  ttia 
immense  and  partiy  undulating  plwis  bounded  by  the  ^o 'Negro  of  Patagonia,  the  La 
Plata  uid  Paraguay,  and  the  hue  of  the  Cordilleras.  These  pudns  during  the  wet  sea- 
son afford  abimdimt  pastures  to  the  many  herds  of  wild  oxen  and  horses  which  room 
over  tiiem,  but  they  become  rapidly  parched  under  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun,  except 
in  the  low-lying  tracts,  or  along  the  banks  of  rivers.  The  most  fertile  of  the  pampas  lie 
westwards  towards  the  Cordilleras.  From  the  rapid  alternation  of  vi^rous  growth  with 
parching  drought,  the  growth  of  trees  is  Impossible,  and  their  place  is  accordingly  sup- 
plied sparse  groups  of  stunted  shrubs.  The  soiL  which  is  in  general  poor,  is  a  dilu- 
vium oompoaed  of  sandy  clay,  and  abounds  in  the  bones  of  extinct  mammals.  Strips  of 
waterless  desert,  known  as  tratesieu,  stretch  across  the  pampas,  these  traveslas  are  aestl- 
tute  of  all  vegetation  with  the  excei^n  of  a  few  bushes,  and  are  markedly  distinct  in 
geolo^cal  character.  The  soil  of  the  pampa^  Is  more  or  less  impregnated  with  salt,  and 
saltpeter  abounds  In  many  places.  The  wild  animals  of  the  tnmpas  are  horses,  oxen 
(both  introduced  by  the  Spuiiards),  nandous,  and  guanacos.  The  skins  of  the  horses 
and  oxen,  and  the  flesh  of  the  latter,  form  a  most  Important  Item  in  the  trade  of  this 
region.  The  half-whito  inhabitants  of  the  pampas  are  called  Guachos  (q. v.).  The  whole 
area  of  tiie  pampas  has  been  estimated  at  attout  1,600,000  sqjniles. 

PAXPAB  6&&98,  Cfffnerium  arpetUeum,  a  grass  which  covers  the  pampas  in  the  &  of 
Brazil  and  more  southesn  parts  of  South  America,  and  has  been  Introduced  into  Britain 
as  an  ornamental  plant  It  Is  qiUte  hardy,  and  its  tufts  have  a  splendid  appeanncc. 
The  leaves  are  6  or  8  ft  long,  the  ends  hauj^ng  gracefully  over;  the  flowering  stems  lO 
to  14  ft  high ;  the  panicles  of  flowers  dlvery  white,  and  from  18  in.  to  8  ft  Icmg.  'Ilie 
herlrage  is  too  coarse  to  be  of  any  agricultural  value.  The  male  and  female  flowers  are 
on  separate  plants;  in  panicles;  the  spikelets  !^floweTed,  one  floret  stalked,  and  the 
other  sessile;  the  pale»  of  the  female  florets  elongated,  awn-shaped,  and  woolly. — 
Another  species  of  the  same  genus,  O.  taedtanride;  also  a  Brazilian  grass,  yields  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  sugar.  See  illus.,  Grain,  etc.,  vol.  VI. 

PAKFXLIT'HA,  or  Pakplo'ha,  a  fortified  city  of  Spain,  capital  of  Navarre,  of  which 
It  ii  the  key,  occupies  an  eminence  not  commanded  by  any  neighboring  hei^t,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  .^ga,  atrihntuyof  the  Ebro,  111  m.  n.n.w.  of  Saragossa  byr^lwayand 
SO  uL  B.w.  of  Bifnme.  Tbe  dtadel,  overlocddng  the  river  and  commanding  the  i^un,  Is 
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a  regular  pentagon,  each  side  being  1000  ft.  in  extent,  and  is  connected  with  the  city  by 
an  eaplaDiide  or  glacis.  Magniflcent  views  of  the  Pyrenees  on  the  n.  are  obtained  from 
the  citadel,  and  then  are  several  verj  pleasant  promenades.  The  euenea  (plain)  of 
peluna  is  about  80  m.  in  circumference ;  and  altiiough  tlie  climate  Is  somewhat  chilly  and 
damp,  the  gardens  are  fruitful  and  the  meadows  verdant.  The  city  is  well  built  and 
clean;  water  is  brought  from  hilla  about  9  m,  distant,  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  built 
after  the  solid  Roman  style  by  Ventura  Rodriguez,  and  a  portion  of  which,  2,800  ft.  in 
length,  is  supported  on  07  arches,  85  ft.  in  span  and  65  ft.  m  beieht.  The  town  contains 
1  number  of  squares  with  fountains,  a  theater,  and  the  regular  pkua  de  toro$ — bull  arena 
—capable,  it  is  stild,  of  containing  10,000  people.  Agriculture,  the  wine  trade,  and  the 
mauufacture  of  linens  and  leather  are  the  only  noteworthy  branches  of  industry.  Fop., 
before  the  ruinous  Carlist  bloctutde  in  1874,  about  3^700. 

Pampeluaa  was  called  by  tlie  ancient  PcmpeiapoUs,  from  the  circumsttmce  of  its  hav- 
ing lieen  rebuilt  by  the  sons  of  Pompey  in  68  b.c.  It  was  talEen  by  the  Qoths  in  466,  by 
the  Franks  under  Childehert  in  543,  and  again  under  Charlemagne  in  778.  It  was  sub-  - 
aequently  for  a  time  in  possession  of  the  Moors,  who  corrupted  tlie  name  Pompeiopolis 
into  Baminlonah,  whence  the  modem  Pamplona.  In  later  times  U  was  seized  by  the 
French  in  1808,  and  lield  by  them  till  1818,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies  under 
the  duke  of  Wellington. 

FAKTHILUS,  b.  at  Amphipolis  in  the  4th  c.  B,a  and  studied  painting  at  Sicyon, 
under  Eupompus,  wliom  he  succeeded  as  the  head  of  the  Sicyonian  school.  The  char- 
acteristics of  this  school  were  a  stricter  attention  to  dramatic  truth  of  compoBiti<Hi,  and 
also  the  acquisitiou  of  all  sciences  relating  directly  or  indirectly  to  patnUag.  The  length 
of  the  course  was  extended  over  10  years,  and  the  art  of  delineation  was  made  funda- 
mental in  the  education  of  all  who  were  free-born.  This  school  was  the  most  famous  of 
all  the  schools  of  ancient  painting.  Ttie  fee  of  admission  was  a  talent,  or  about  £216. 
Among  the  pupils  at  this  scliool  were  Apelles  and  Melantbius.  We  have  an  account  of 
only  four  of  the  pictures  of  Pamphilus,  "The  Heraclidn";  "The  BaUle  of  Phlius"; 
"  Ulysses  on  the  Raft,"  and  "  Oognatio,  or  Relationship." 

FAltPHXLXrs,  a  Christian  writer  said  to  bave  been  b.  at  Berytus  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  3d  c. ;  studied  under  Pierius  of  Alexandria,  and  spent  most  of  his  life  as  a  presbyter 
at  Cesareea  in  Palestine.  He  founded  a  theological  school,  and  eslablisbed  a  valuable 
ecclesiastical  library,  which  tXK^me  celebrated.  He  multiplied  copies  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  supplied  tbem  to  the  poor.  He  welcomed  anv  also  to  bis  library  or  his  school.  He  w]is 
the  author  of  an  Apology  for  Origen  in  five  books,  continued  by  his  pupil  and  admirer, 
Eosebius.  He  prepared.  In  conjuoction  with  Eusebius,  an  edition  of  tbe  Septuagint 
from  the  tesi  m  Origen's  Hempla,  which  was  generally  used  in  the  eastern  church. 
During  tbe  persecution  of  the  CliristianB  by  Dioctetian  he  suffered  martyrdom  in  8(M>  for 
refudng  to  sacrifice  to  tbe  gods. 

TAXFHLET  (variously  derived  from  Spanish  papideta,  slip  of  paper  on  which  any- 
ttiing  Is  written,  and  pagina  filata,  threaded  page),  a  small  book  consisting  of  a  sheet  ol 
paper,  or  a  few  sheets  stitched  together,  but  not  bound.  It  generally  contains  a  short 
treatise  on  some  subject,  political  or  otlierwise,  which  is  exciting  public  attention  at  tbe 
time  of  its  appearance.  The  word  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  as  it  is  to  be  met  with 
io  Chaucer;  but  it  was  not  till  about  tbe  middle  of  the  16th  c.  that  pamphlets  began  to 
be  of  common  use  in  political  and  religious  controversy  in  England  and  France.  Under 
the  second  French  empire,  political  pamphlets  appeared  from  time  to  time  which  were 
generatlr  believed  to  be  wntteo  under  imperial  dictatioo,  and  either  to  speak  the  Bentt- 
meats  of  the  onperor,  or  to  be  feelers  of  public  opinion, 

PAXFHTLI&,  anciently  a  country  on  the  s.  coast  of  Asia  Hioor,  with  (^Hcla  on  the 
e.  and  Lyria  on  tbe  w.  It  was  originally  bounded  on  the  inland  or  northern  side  by 
mount  Taurus,  hut  afterward  enlarged  so  as  to  reach  the  confines  of  Phrjrgia.  Pam- 
pbylia  is  mountainotis,  was  formeriy  well  wooded,  and  had  numerous  maritime  cities. 
The  inhabitants — a  mixed  race  of  aborigines,  Cllicians.  and  Qrcek  colonists — spoke  a 
language  the  ba^  of  which  was  probably  Qreek,  but  which  was  disfigured  and  corrupted 
by  the  infusion  of  barbaric  elements,  liieir  coins  show  that  they  fatul  adopted  to  some 
extent  the  religion,  arts,  and  games  of  the  Hellenic  race.  Its  political  history  is  unim- 
portant Along  with  I^iygia  and  Lycia  it  fell  to  the  sliare  of  Aotigonus  on  tiie  partition 
of  tbe  Macedonian  empire.  It  afterwards  passed  successively  into  the  handii  of  the 
Qrseco-Syrian  princes,  Uie  kings  of  Pergamue,  and  tbe  Romans. 

FAV,  among  the  Greeks,  tbe  chief  god  of  pastures,  forests,  and  flocks.  The  later 
rationalizing  mythologists,  misconceiving  the  meaning  of  his  name,  which  they  con- 
founded with  to  pan,  "the  whole,"  or  "the  universe,"  whereas  it  is  more  probably  con- 
nected  with  pa^(Lat  pcueo),  "to  feed,"  "to pasture,"  represenledhimasa  personification 
of  the  universe,  but  there  is  al)Bolutely  nothing  in  tbe  myth  to  warrant  such  a  notion. 
Fan,  neither  in  his  genius  nor  his  history,  figures  as  one  of  the  great  principal  deities, 
and  bis  woi^p  became  general  cmly  at  a  comparatively  late  period.  He  was,  according 
to  the  most  eomnum  belief,  a  son  of  Hennes  (Mercury)  by  tbe  dau^ter  of  Dryops;  or 
by  F^eiope,  tbe  wife  of  Ulysses;  while  other  accounts  make  Penelope  the  mother,  but 
Olysses  liimaelf  tbe  father— though  the  paternity  of  the  god  Is  also  asiortbed  to  the  nam- 
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erous  wooers  of  Ftmelope  in  common.  The  ori^nal  seat  of  his  worship  was  the  wild  lilUy 
and  wooded  solitudee  of  Arcadia,  wlience  It  giiduallj  spread  over  Uie  leai  of  Greece,  but 
was  not  introduced  into  AttienB  until  after  the  t»ttle  of  Huathon.  Homer  does  not 
mention  bim.  From  bis  Teiy  birth  bis  appearance  was  peculiar.  He  came  into  the  world 
with  horns,  a  goat's  beard,  a  crooked  nose,  pointed  ears,  a  tail,  and  goat's  feet;  and  so 
frightened  his  mother  that  she  ran  off  for  fear,  but  his  father,  Hermes,  carried  him  to 
Olympus,  where  all  the  gods,  especially  Dionysus  (Bacchus),  were  charmed  with  the 
little  monster.  When  he  grew  up  he  had  a  grim  uiaggy  aspect,  and  a  terrible  Toice, 
which  bursting  abruptly  on  the  ear  of  the  trav^er  in  solittffy  places — for  Fan  was  fond  of 
making  a  great  noise — mspired  him  with  a  sudden  fear  (WMnoe  the  word  panie).  It  is 
even  relaled  that  the  alarm  excited  by  his  blowing  upon  a  aluell  decided  the  victory  of 
the  gods  over  the  Titans.  He  was  the  patron  of  all  persons  occupied  in  the  care  of  cattle 
and  of  bees,  in  hunting  and  in  fishing.  During  the  heat  of  the  day  he  used  to  take  a  nap 
in  the  deep  woods  or  on  the  lonely  hillsides,  and  was  exceedingly  wroth  If  his  slumber 
was  disturbed  by  the  halloo  of  the  hunters.  He  is  also  represented  as  fond  of  music,  and 
of  dancing  with  tlie  forest  nymplu,  ^d  as  the  inventor  of  the  syrinx  or  shepherd's  flute, 
also  called  Pan's  pipe.  Cows,  goats,  lambs,  milk,  honey,  and  new  wine  were  offered  to 
him.  The  fir-tree  was  sacred  to  him,  and  he  had  sanctuaricsand  temples  in  various  parts 
of  Arcadia,  at  Troezene,  at  Bicyon,  at  Athens,  etc.  The  Romans  identified  the  Greek 
Fan  with  their  own  Italian  god  Inuus,  and  sometimes  also  with  Faunus.    See  Faun. 

When,  after  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  the  heathen  deities  were  degraded  by  the 
church  into  fallen  angels,  the  characteristics  of  Pan  were  transferred  to  the  devl]  himself, 
ft,'d  thus  the  "auld  homie"  of  popular  superstition  Is  simply  Pan  in  disguise, 

FAVA,  a  city  in  Christian  co.,  111.;  on  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Southwestern,  and  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  railroads;  95  miles 
n.e.  of  St.  Louis.  It  contains  four  coal  mines,  the  B.  and  O.  S.  W.  railroad  shops, 
Y.  M.  0.  A.  building  with  public  library,  electric  light  plant,  banks,  and  public  and 
parochial  schools,  and  has  several  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.   Pop.  '90,  6,0T7. 

FAKAJIA',  a  city  and  free  port  of  the  republic  of  Colombia,  in  South  America,  capital 
of  the  "  state  "  of  the  same  name,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  I^nguna,  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  isthmus  of  the  same  name,  in  lat  8°  57'  n.,  long.  19*  81'  west.  It  occupies 
a  toiuiad  of  hmd  which  extends  some  distance  out  to  eea  in  shallow  waters.  The  harbor 
is  sara.  but  vessels  of  more  than  80  tons  burden  cannot  approach  within  2  m.  of  the 
shore.  Large  vessels  anchor  at  a  distance  of  8  m.,  near  the  islandof  Penco.  Theimpor- 
tant  edifices  of  the  city  include  a  beautiful  cathedral,  a  college,  and  several  convents,  all 
of  which,  however,  are  falling  Into  decay.  There  is  considerable  trade  with  Europe  in 
pearls,  mother-of-pearl,  shells,  and  gold-dust,  obbuned  in  the  vicinity.  Panama  is  chiefly 
importaDt,  however,  as  the  Pacific  tenninua  of  the  Panama  railway.  This  railway  was 
completed  In  1856,  is  about  46  m.  in  length,  and  connects  Panama  on  the  Pacific  with 
A^inwall  colony  on  the  Atlantic.  By  means  of  it  the  route  to  California  was  mucli 
shortened,  and  mails  were  carried  over  it  till  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  r^way.  Pop. 
26X)00.  The  former  city  of  Panama,  the  seav  oi  the  Spanish  colonial  government,  estao- 
llsbed  tn  1518,  stood  4  m.  e.n.e.  of  Panama,  and  Is  now  a  heap  of  ruins. 

TATAXA.  OAVAl.   See  Ihtkboobahio  Ship  Cahai.. 

PAHAMA,  IsTHMtJa  of,  is  that  poriion  of  the  narrow  ridge  of  mountainous  country 
connecting  Central  and  South  America  which  is  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  frontier  of 
Coeta  Rica,  and  on  the  e.  by  the  surveyed  interoceanic  route  from  the  bay  of  Caledonia 
on  the  n.  to  the  gulf  of  San  Miguel  on  the  s.  or  Pacific  side.  It  extends  in  long, 
from  77°  to  88°  west.  The  "state"  of  Panama,  one  of  those  which  form  tlie  Uuitcd 
Slates  of  Colombia,  is  co-extensive  with  the  istlimus  of  the  same  name.  Area,  29,756. 
Pop.  '81,  285,000.  Panama  contains  the  provinces  of  Panama,  Azuero,  Chiriqui,  and 
Veraguas.  The  Isthmus  is  traversed  throughout  fay  a  chain  of  mountains,  forming  the 
barrier  between  the  Atlantic  and  Fadfic  oceans,  and  of  which  the  highest  peak  le  that 
of  Picaclio  (7,200  ft)  in  the  west.  Numerous  streams,  the  largest  of  which  is  the 
Tuira  (162  m.  long,  and  oavigable  for  102  m.),  fall  into  both  oceans.  On  tlie  Pacific 
shores  are  numerous  beautiful  islands,  among  which  Las  Perlas,  so  called  from  their 
pearl  fisheries,  and  the  island  of  Coiba,  are  the  chief.  On  the  n.  coast  the  principal 
harbors  are  the  Cliiriqui  lagoon,  San  Bias,  and  Caledonia;  on  the  s.  shore,  Damas  in 
the  island  of  Colba,  the  bay  of  San  Miguel,  and  Gkilfo  Dulce.  Gold,  which  in  ancient 
times  was  obtained  here  in  great  quantities,  is  still  found,  and  mines  of  salt,  copper, 
iron,  coal,  etc.,  are  worked.  The  mimate  is  unhealthy,  except  in  the  interior  and  on 
the  flanks  of  the  mountains.  Almost  all  the  plants  of  the  torrid  zone  may  be  raised 
here,  but  maize,  rice,  plantains,  etc.  (grown  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  transit), 
are  the  chief  crops.  The  imports  amount  annually  to  about  $2,500,000,  and  the  expcnta 
to  the  same  value.  The  latter  consisted  of  cotton,  india-rubber,  cloth  and  grass  ham- 
mocks, grass  (Panama)  hats,  matting,  etc.    Commerce  is  the  chief  employment 

In  185Qa  railway  across  the  isthmus,  from  Aspinwall  city  on  the  AtUntic  to  Panama 
OD  the  Pacific,  was  opened.  The  simimit  of  the  railway  is  200  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
Ma;  and  the  average  value  of  the  goods  that  annually  pass  over  it  is  estimated  at 
955,000,000.   The  bthmus  has  frequentiy  been  surveyed  with  the  object  ctf  finding  a 
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route  for  an  interoceanlo  canal.   The  name  iflthmm  of  I^mama  la  generaUj  lued  a* 

tnteTchaneeable  with  the  iathmiu  of  Darien  (q.  v.). 
PAW-JJtEBICAJ  OOVOBnS.    See  RsciFBOcrrT 

FAHAIBJOIJB'A,  the  most  famous  festlTsl  of  Attica,  celebrated  at  Athens  in  honor 
of  Athene,  patnm  goddess  of  the  city,  and  intended  to  remind  the  people  of  Attica  of 
their  union  into  one  commanity  by  thie  mythical  Theseus.  Before  the  time  of  Theseus, 
or — to  speak  more  criticalty — before  the  formation  of  the  Attic  confederacy,  this  festival 
was  only  for  tlie  citizens  oi  Athens,  and  was  called  rimply  Athenaa.  According  to  tra- 
diUoD,  the  Athensa  owed  its  origin  to  king  Erichthonius  about  1606  or  1521  b.c.  Tbo 
later  Fanathensa  appears  to  have  been  a  double  festival.  All  writers  who  mebtioo  it 
speak  of  a  lesser  ana  greater  Panalhemea,  the  former  held  annually,  the  latter  every 
fourth  year.  Both  took  place  in  Uie  month  HecaUmtbceon  (July),  and  msted  several  days. 
The  lesser  Ponathenna  was  celebrated  with  gymnastic  games,  musical  compeUUons, 
declamations,  and  a  torch  race  In  the  evening,  the  whole  concluding  with  the  sacrifloe 
of  an  ox.  The  pnze  of  the  victors  was  a  vessel  filled  with  oil  from  tlie  sacred  tree  on 
the  Acropolis.  The  greater  Panatheniea  only  differed  from  the  lesser  \u  being  mora 
solemn  and  magniScent.  Rbapsodists  snng  the  Homeric  poems;  dramatic  representa- 
tions were  given;  and  a  splendid  procession  took  place  to  t[ie  temple  of  Athene  Polias 
on  the  last  day  of  the  festival,  to  present  the  ^^oddeae  with  a  pepltu  or  embroidered  robe, 
of  crocus  color,  woven  by  the  maidens  {ergatitnai)  of  the  city.  Not  alone  the  Athenians, 
but  the  whole  population  of  Attica  poured  forth  on  this  occasion.  The  proceuion  is 
grandly  sculptured  on  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  by  FtaidiaB  and  liis  disciples. 

PAHAZ.  See  Oinsbno. 

lAVAT.   See  Phiuppinb  iBLAXce. 

PAVOAIK.  This  article  of  food  is  prepared  by  pouring  a  rich  batter  of  flour,  ^ks, 
and  milk  into  a  fiying-pan,  so  as  to  cover  It  about  half  an  lnc£  In  thickness;  the  pan  havtog 
been  previonsly  heated  and  well  supplied  with  butter,  lard,  or  olive  oil.  A  quick  fire  & 
necessary  to  cook  it  well,  and  when  ther  under  side  is  done,  a  dexterous  cook  by  Jerking 
the  frying  pan  manages  to  reverse  the  cake,  so  as  to  bring  the  upper  side  downward  to 
be  cooketf  in  its  turn.  It  is  now  a  common  practice  to  make  pancakes  rather  smaller 
than  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  frequently  to  add  minced  apples  and  other  materials  to 
ftrv  and  flavor  them ;  tliese  are,  however,  better  known  under  the  name  of  fritters. 

This  dish  is  particularly  associated  with  Shrovo  Tuesday,  but  the  origin  of  the  con- 
nection is  by  no  means  clear.  Periiaps  it  is  tlie  relic  of  a  heUlien  custom.  The  Saxons 
called  February  Solmonath,  "  which,  says  a  writer  in  Jiotet  and  Queriet  (first  series,  vol. 
T.  p.  491),  "Dr.  Frank  Bayers,  in  his  Diaquiaitions,  says  is  explained  by  Bede,  MsiuA 
TtaeetUarum,  and  rendered  by  Spelman,  in  an  inodited  MS.,  'pancake  month,'  because, 
in  the  course  of  it  pancakes  were  offered  by  the  pagan  Baxons  to  the  sun." 

PASOEATAHTSA  (literally,  the  Ave  books)  is  the  name  of  the  celebrated  Sanskrit 
fable-book  of  the  Hindus,  whence  the  HUopade^a  (q.v.)  was  compiled  and  enlarged.  Its 
authorship  is  ascribed  to  a  Brahman  of  the  name  of  Vishu'us'arman,  who,  as  its  intro- 
duction in  a  later  recension  relates,  had  undertaken  to  instruct,  within  six  montlis,  the 
nnmly  sons  of  Amaras'akti,  a  king  of  Hahilftropya  or  Mihil&ropya,  in  all  branches  of 
knowledge  required  by  a  king,  ana  for  this  purpose  composed  ttiia  work.  If  the  latter 
part  of  this  story  be  true,  it  is  more  probable,  however,  as  prof.  Bcnfey  assumes,  that 
Tishn'us'arman  was  merely  the  teacher  of  the  princes,  and  that  the  existing  work  itself 
was  composed  by  some  other  personage;  for  an  older  recension  of  the  work  does  not 
speak  of  his  having  brought  his  tales  into  the  shape  of  a  work.  The  arrangement  of  the 
I^uichatantra  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  Httopadet'a.  The  fables  are  narrated  in 
]mwe,  and  the  motids  drawn  from  or  connected  with  tliem  are  interwoven  with  the  nar- 
rative In  verse;  many  sucli  verses.  If  not  all,  being  quotations  from  older  works. — On 
the  history  of  the  I^ochatantra  and  its  relation  to  the  fable-books  and  fables  of  otiier 
iwtions,  see  the  excdient  work  of  prof.  Tlieodor  Benfey,  Panehatantra:  funf  BOeher 
laditeher  FaMn,  MArehen  und  Brtdhiwa^f^  vols.  Lelp.  18S9),  the  first  volume  con- 
taining his  historical  and  critical  reaeuches  on,  and  the  latter  his  literal  translation  into 
German  of,  the  PaneAatanira. 

f  AVOKOUOE^  CnAiiLES  Joseph,  1788-98 ;  b.  In  Lisle,  France;  son  of  a  noted  pub- 
lisher of  French  Protestant  works ;  died  in  Paris.  He  continued  the  business  and  became 
eminent  as  an  editor  as  well  as  publisher.  He  edited  Buffon's  works,  published  Le 
Orand  Voeabulaire  Fran^it;  Le  Repertoire  de  Juritprttdenee;  and  Le  Voyagevr  Franfout; 
In  all  about  100  vols.  Voltaire  named  him  to  edit  his  works,  hut  the  work  fell  upon 
Beaumarehais.  The  Bae^ebmidU  MHihod^jae,  in  47  vols,  illustrated,  was  his  great  work. 
He  was  me  the  editora  of  the  Mereare  t^n^eda,  and  joint  founder  with  La  Harpe, 
Andrlenx,  and  B^ler,  of  the  MonUmr, 

PAVCnniOa,  OnAKiiES  Louis  Flettut,  1780-1844;  b.  in  Paris;  son  of  Charles 
Joseph,  publisher  and  editor ;  educated  to  the  law,  but  became  associate  and  successor  in 
the  publishing  business  of  his  father.  Among  his  issues  are  the  Dietionaire  dee  Sdenee* 
MSdiealee,  60  vols.,  1812;  Biographie  Medieale;  and  Fhre  MUxeaU;  the  latter  Illustrated  by 
his  wife;  besides  a  great  number  of  works  on  general  subjects.  He  wrote  a  few  small 
works.  amnnK  which  Is  the  Budget  SatMimte  trim  BdUsw,  1687.  His  wife  waa  an  artist 
of  ^11.  and  the  translator  of  a  prose  edition  in  Fiendt  of  the  poema  <tf  Ooethe.  The 
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BibUotM^tu  Latino- ^iwifoise  in  174  TOlumoB,  1838,  was  from  this  bouse,  which  has  alnce 
malntalaed  its  reputation  under  the  direction  of  Ernest  Panckoucke,  sod,  b.  1806,  and  long 
a  director  of  the  M&niieur. 

,  PAVGOASI,  JosBPB,  b.  H.  J.,  1805  ;  educated  at  the  uniTeraity  of  PemuylTania, 
vtaere  he  took  hk  degree  in  medicine,  1828.  In  1881  he  became  instnictor  of  nvgerr 
and  anatomy;  and  in  1884  was  chosen  physlcian-in-chief  of  ttie  Ptuladelphto.  and  Chil- 
dren's hospitala.  In  1861  he  vas  made  professor  of  anatomy  In  the  Jefferson  medical  col- 
lege, where  for  many  years  previous  be  had  given  instruction  in  surgery.  Prom  1888  to 
1840  he  was  visiting  surgeon  of  the  Philadelphia  hospital.  Dr.  P.  made  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  medical  and  scientiflc  periodicals,  he  edited  Wistar's  Anaton^  and  otbet 
text  books,  and  is  tlie  author  of  a  work  on  Operative  Surgery.  He  d.  1882. 

FAH0BEA8  (from  the  Or.  jyin,  all,  and  krea*,  flesh)  is  a  conglomerate  gland,  lying 
transversely  across  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  varyii^  In  length  from  six  to 
eight  in. ,  having  a  breadth  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  a  uickneBS  of  from  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch.  Its  usual  weight  Is  about  three  ounces.  The  head  of  the  pancreas  lies  in 
the  concavity  of  the  duodenum. 

The  secretion  of  this  gland,  or  the  pancreatic  fluid,  is  conveyed  from  its  various  parts 
by  means  of  the  pancre^c  duct  to  the  duodenum.  This  gland  la  found  in  all  mammals, 
birds,  reptiles,  amphibians,  and  osseous  fishes,  and  in  some  cartUaginous  fishes. 

The  physical  and  chemical  characters  of  the  pancreatic  fluid,  and  Its  uses  in  the 
animal  economy,  are  suflSciently  noticed  in  the  article  DiaBSTTON. 

The  diseases  of  the  pancreas  are  few,  and  do  not  signify  their  existence  any  very 
marked  sympUmis.  The  presence  of  undigested  fat  io  the  stools  lias  been  frequently 
observed  in  cases  in  which  after  detUh  the  panereoa  has  been  found  to  be  dtaeased;  and 
if  iBemard'a  views  regarding  the  saponifying  power  of  the  pancreatic  juice  on  fatty  mat-* 
ters  (described  in  the  article  already  referred  to)  be  correct,  Uie  reason  why  the  faX  should 
appear  in  the  evacuations  in  these  cases  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  most  common  form 
of  disease  is  cancerous  deposit  in  the  head  of  the  gland,  which  frequently  induces  jaun- 
dice by  obstructing  the  common  biliary  duct  near  Its  opening.  An  accurate  diagnoMS  of 
disease  of  this  organ  is  extremelv  difficult,  but  fortunately  is  of  comparatively  little 
importance,  as  it  cannot  lead  to  e^Bcient  treatment;  all  thfU  can  be  done  in  these  cases 
being  to  palUate  tbe  most  distres^g  symptoms. 

The  pancreas  ctf  ruminating  animals  is  a  favorite  article  of  food  imder  tbe  name  of 
sweetbread.  That  of  the  calf  is  most  liigbly  esteemed,  but  that  of  tbe  Iamb  is  often  sub- 
stituted for  it  Dr.  Edward  Smith  questions  whether  tbe  very  high  price  often  paid  for 
calf's  sweetbread  is  warranted  by  its  nutritive  c[ualitles,  or  even  by  its  flavor;  although 
he  allows  that  tbe  flavor  is  perhaps  the  most  delicate  of  any  meat  we  are  acquainted  wiui. 
It  is  either  boiled  or  fried.  The  thyroid  and  sublingual  glands  are  also  used  as  sweet- 
bread. 

PAHCKE'ATDn,  a  proteld  substance  forming  tbe  active  principle  of  tbe  pancreatic 
tnlce.  This  secretion  as  obtained  from  healthy  animals  is  a  vfadd.  slightly  opaline  fluid 
havlnjg  an  alkaline  reaction  and  a  very  slight  peculiar  animal  odcv  and  taste.  Bernard 
founa  its  specific  gravity  in  a  good  specimen  taken  from  a  dog  to  be  1.040.  It  contains  a 
large  amount  of  oreanic  matter,  and  completely  soHdifles  on  the  application  of  heat,  this 
property  distinguishing  the  normal  fluid  from  that  which  has  undergone  change.  The 
following  is  the  composition  of  tbe  pancreatic  juice  of  a  dog,  according  to  Bernard. 
Water  900  to  920;  orraaic  matter  (paDcreatiae)  precipitable  by  alcohol,  and  always  con- 
tainiog  a  little  lime  78.6  to  90;  chloride  of  sodium,  chloride  of  potassium,  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  phosphate  of  lime,  in  all,  8.4  to  10  in  1000  parts.  The  chemical  properties  of 
the  otganic  principle  of  tbe  pancreatic  juice  are  diaracteTlstlo.  Like  albumen,  it  is  coae- 
ulated  by  lieat,  mineral  acids,  and  alctmol,  but  its  dried  alcdiolic  precipitate  will  redis- 
Bolve  in  water  and  retidn  all  its  physiological  properties,  while  the  precipitated  albumen 
will  not  redissolve.  Bernard  further  ascertained  that  pancreatilDe  is  coagulated  by  an 
excess  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  which  will  also  coagulate  c&seine,  but  not  albumen. 
This  is  an  important  distinction,  as  it  is  necessary  sometimes  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  a  fatty  emulsion  made  with  pancreatic  secretion  or  with  albumen,  each  having 
the  property  of  forming  emalsious  with  fats.  Pancreatic  juice,  although  nonnally  alka- 
line, does  not  lose  its  peculiar  digestive  properties  when  rendered  acid,  as  it  usualW  Is 
when  the  partly  digested  contents  of  the  stomach  are  emptied  into  the  duodenum.  Iwre 
are,  apparently,  no  distinctive  properties  given  it  by  its  inorganic  acccnnpaniments,  and 
Bernard  has  shown  that  the  organic  principle,  or  pancreatine  alone,  wlken  extracted  from 
the  secretion  and  dissolved  in  water  is  ciipabic  of  performing  the  same  physiological 
work  as  tbe  natural  secretion.   See  Pancreas.  Digestion. 

PAKC80VA,  a  municipality  of  Hungary,  Torontil  co.,  10  m.  e,n.e.  of  Belgrade,  and 
close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Temes  in  the  Dnnube,  which  is  here  a  mile  wide.  It  is  a 
military  station,  contains  several  churches,  a  high  school,  and  a  quarantine  estabUsh- 
ment  Silk-spinning,  brandy-distilling,  and  an  active  trade  in  cattle,  pigs,  and  com 
are  carried  on.   Pop.  '00,  17,94a 

PAnU.  AUnTut  fulmtu^  a  quadruped  of  tlie  family  wwUb  (see  Beab),  a  native  of 
the  HlmalayM,  the  only  known  speues  of  its  geniu,  which  has  m  very  short  mnnle, 
small  rounded  earSf  a  moderately  kmg  tail,  covered  with  long  h^,  semi-^etractUe 
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claws.  The  panda  is  about  the  eize  of  a  large  cat  It  dwells  chiefly  in  trees,  prey- 
\ng  much  on  birds,  but  it  also  eats  small  quadrupeds  and  large  insects.  It  has  a 
tliTck,  flne,  wo<^y  coTeiing,  adapting  It  to  a  cold  climate,  concealed  long,  soft 
glisteoinif,  and  richly  colored  hair,  mosUy  chestnut  brown,  which  passes  into  black 
on  the  aides  and  legs,  and  into  white  on  the  head.  The  panda  la  said  to  excel  all 
other  animals  In  tbe  brilliancy  of  its  fur,  which,  however,  has  not  yet  acquired  any 
commercial  ralue.  The  soles  of  the  feet  are  tiiickly  cohered  with  woolly  i^.  The 
panda  is  also  called  tiuA  and  ehU-toa,  from  a  peculiar  cry  which  it  uttma. 

FAVSAVAOEJE,  a  natural  order  of  endogenous  plants,  constituting  a  remartuble 
feature  in  the  scenery  of  many  tropical  countries,  but  unknown  in  the  colder  regions 
of  the  globe.  They  are  trees  or  bushes,  often  sending  down  adrentitious  roots,  some- 
times weak  and  decumbent,  or  climbing.  There  are  two  sections  of  the  order,  one 
\pandanea)  including  tiie genera  pandanm,  fTeydneUa,  etc.,  having  long,  simple,  imbri- 
cated leaves,  usually  spiny  on  the  back  and  margin,  their  base  embracing  the  stem,  their 
sj^rat  arrangement  onen  notably  vidlde;  the  other  ipydanOwB)  containing  the  genera 
^daMOwM,  nipa,  (q.v.X  cai^udamca^  ^tfUUp^,  etc.,  having  pinnate  or  fan-shaped 
leaves,  and  in  general  appearance  much  resemblhig  palms,  with  which  they  have  been 
often  ranked.  The  two  sections,  however,  are  very  similar  in  their  flowers  and  fruit, 
in  which  they  not  a  little  resemble  the  humbler  araeeca  and  typhaeea.  The  flowers  are 
mostly  unisexual,  naked,  or  with  only  a  few  scales,  arranged  on  a  spadix,  and  whollv 
Govermg  it.  The  stamens  are  numerous;  the  ovaries  usuuly  clustered,  one-celled,  eacn 
crowned  with  a  stigma;  the  fruit  consists  of  fibrous,  one-seeded  drupes,  collected  ot 
almost  o&mUned,  or  of  benles  with  many  seeds. — There  are  not  quite  100  known  npedes. 
Some  are  valnaMe  for  Uie  fiber  of  their  leaves,  some  for  their  edible  fruit,  etc.  See  Bobbw 
PntB,  EmuE,  and  Nipa.  The  unexpanded  leaves  of  OaHudotiea  palmata  ttmiidi  the 
material  of  which  Panama  hatt  are  made.  The  tree  which  yields  vcfgetable  ivory  (q.  v.) 
is  another  of  tlie  palm-like  section  of  this  order. 

PAVD'ATAS,  or  the  descendants  of  FAn'd'n(q.  v.),  is  the  name  of  the  five  prinoes  whose 
contestforregalsupremacy  withthelrcousins,  theEurus, thesonsofDbr'itanisht'ra,  forms 
the  foundation  of  the  narrative  of  the  great  epic  poem,  the  Mahdbhdrata  (q.v.).  Their 
names  are  Tv^hukXMra,  Bhima,  Arjuna,  Nakala,  and  Sahadmt — the  former  three  being  the 
sons  of  I^'d'u.  by  one  of  his  wives,  Pr'ithft;  and  the  latter  two  by  his  other  wife,  Hidil. 
But  though  Ffin  d'u  is  thus  the  recognized  father  of  these  princes,  the  legend  ot  the 
MaMihdrata  looks  upon  him,  in  truth,  merely  as  their  father  by  courtesy;  tor  it  relates 
that  Tudhlsbt'bira  was  the  son  of  Dliarma,  the  god  of  justice;  Bhtma,  of  V^u,  the  god 
of  wind;  Arjuna,  of  Indrs,  the  god  of  the  Armament;  and  Nakula  and  Sahaawra,  of  the 
Aa'winSk  the  twin-sons  of  the  eon. 

TAX1KECT8  (Or.  Pandeeion,  all-TOceiviug  ;  from  pan,  all,  and  daehomai,  I  receive),  one 
of  the  celebrated  legislative  works  of  the  emperor  Justlnlanus  (q.v.),  calletl  also  by  the 
name  Digeatum,  or  Digest.  It  wy  an  attempt  to  form  a  complete  system  of  taw  from 
Uie  authoritative  commentaries  of  the  jurists  upon  the  laws  of  Rome.  The  compilation 
of  the  pandect  was  undertaken  after  that  sreat  collection  of  the  laws  themselves 
which  is  known  as  the  Codex  Justinianeus.  It  was  intrusted  to  the  celebrated  Tribmi- 
MinB,  who  bad  already  distinguished  himself  in  the  preparation  of  the  Codex.  Triboni- 
anns  formed  a  commission  coodsUng  of  17  members,  who  were  occupied  from  the  year 
S80  tin  088  in  examining,  selecting,  compresnng,  and  s^ematizing  the  authorities,  con- 
dsting  of  upwards  of  3,000  treatises,  whose  interpretation  of  the  ancient  laws  of  Rome 
was  from  that  time  forward  to  be  adopted  witti  the  authority  of  law.  A  period  of  10 
years  liad  1)een  allowed  them  for  the  completion  of  their  work;  but  so  diligently  did 
they  prosecute  it  Uiat  it  was  completed  in  less  than  one-third  of  the  allotted  time;  and 
some  idea  of  its  extent  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  upward  of  9,000 
B^Mrate  extracts,  selected  according  to  subjects  from  the  8,000  treatises  referred  to 
above. 

The  Pandects  are  divided  into  50  books,  and  also  into  7  parts,  which  correspond 
respecUveiy  with  books  1-4,  5-11,  12-19,  20-37,  36-8S,  86-44,  and  4&-60.  Of  these 
divisions,  however,  the  latter  (into  parts)  is  seldom  attended  to  in  citations.  Kach  book 
is  subdivided  into  titles,  under  which  are  arranged  the  extracts  from  the  various  jurists, 
who  are  89  in  number,  and  are  bv  some  called  ttie  classical  jurists,  although  other  writers 
on  Roman  law  confine  that  appellation  to  five  of  the  number,  Pai^ian,  Jnulus,  ITlnian, 
Gaius  (q.v.),  and  Modestinus.  The  extracts  from  these  Indeed  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
collection;  those  from  Ulpiaa  alone  making  one-third  of  the  whole  work,  those  from 
PMiluB  one-sixth,  and  those  from  Papinian  one-twelfth.  Other  writers  besides  these  89 
•re  dted,  but  only  indirectly.  I.e.,  when  cited  by  the  jurists  whose  works  form  the  basis 
of  the  collection.  The  principle  upon  which  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  extracts 
from  individual  writers  was  made  bad  long  been  a  subject  of  controversy.  The  question 
seems  now  to  be  satisfactorily  solved;  but  the  details  of  the  discussion  would  carry  us 
b^ond  the  prescribed  limits.  Of  the  execution  of  the  work  It  maybe  s^d  that  although 
not  free  from  repetition  (the  same  extracts  occurring  under  diflerent  heads),  and  from 
occasional  Inaptnesa  of  (Station,  and  other  inconnsteocies,  yet  It  deserves  the  verv  highest 
ecnunendation.  In  its  relations  to  the  hlatory  and  literature  of  ancient  Borne  it  is  invalu- 
able; and  tainn  akmg  with  ita  necessary  complement,  the  Codex,  It  may  justly  In 
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r^arded  (haTlnffbeeii  the  basis  of  all  the  medl»Tsl  legislation)  as  of  the  utmost  value  to 
the  study  of  the  principles  not  alone  of  Roman,  but  of  all  European  law. 

f  AHDEXOHira  {tireek,  "  all-demoQiac  ").  This  name  was  given  bj  Milton  (q.  t.)  to 
the  *'  high  capital  of  Satan  and  his  peers,"  in  his  Paradise  Xoaf,  Book  I.,  verse  756. 

FAK'OLA,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Mississippi,  Intersected  centrally  by  the  Illinoia  Central  rail- 
road, crossing  the  Tallahatchee  river  at  Panola  In  the  centre  of  the  county;  680  sq.  m. ; 
ijop.  '90,  26,977,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  including  colored.  It  is  drained  by  the  Tal- 
lEihatchee  and  its  branches,  one  of  which  forms  its  s.e.  boundary.  Its  surface  is  diversi- 
fied ^  small  bikes,  groves  of  cypress,  m^;nolia,  and  elm,  and  torests  of  good  building 
timber.  Its  soil  is  fertile,  and  adapted  to  the  raising  of  live  stock  and  the  production 
of  grain,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Its  principal  manuf act  ares  are  leather 
and  flour.   Co.  aeata,  BatesriUe  and  mrdis. 

PATOLA,  a  CO.  in  e.  Tesifl,  hsTlag  the  state  line  of  Louisiana  for  Its  e.  boundazT. 
drained  by  the  headwatera  of  the  Sabine  river  ;  800  sq.m.  ;  pop.  14,828,  chiefly  or 
Americanblrth,  inclu.  colored.  Its  surface  is  genCTallv  level,  a  Urge  proportion  covered 
with  dense  forests  of  pine,  oak,  and  liickory,  ash,  ana  walnut  trees.  Its  soil  is  fertile, 
adapted  to  stock-raising,  and  the  production  of  grain,  cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  fruit,  and 
dairy  products.   Co.  seat,  Carthage. 

PAHDO'KA,  (i.e.,  the  "All-endowed"),  acocffding  to  Grecian  myth,  was  the  ttte  first 
wfflnaii  on  the  earth.  When  Prometheus  had  stolen  flra  from  Jupiter.  Zeua  instigated 
Hepbsstus  to  make  woman  out  of  earth  to  tiring  vexatloa  upon  man  by  her  grace*. 
The  gods  endowed  her  with  every  gift  necessary  for  this  punMse,  beauty,  boldness,  cun- 
,  ning,  etc. ;  and  Zeus  sent  her  to  Eptmetheus,  the  brother  of  Prometheus,  who  forgot  hla 
brother's  warning  against  receiving  any  gift  from  Zeus.  A  later  form  of  the  myth 
represents  Pandora  ns  possessiag  a  vessel  or  box  filled  with  winged  blessings,  which  man- 
kind would  have  continued  to  enjoy  if  curiosity  had  not  prompted  her  to  open  it,  when 
all  the  blessings  flew  out,  except  hope. 

PAIDOmtS,  a  people  of  Servian  origin  who  lived  scattered  among  the  mountains  of 
Hungary,  near  the  village  of  Pandour  in  the  county  of  Solil.  The  name  used  to  be 
applied  to  tliat  portion  of  the  light-armed  infantry  in  the  Austrian  service  which  is  raised 
in  the  Slavonian  districts  on  the  Turkish  frontier.  The  Pandoura  originally  fou^t 
under  tilie  orders  of  their  own  proper  ctiief ,  who  was  called  Harfln-Baaha,  and  rendered 
essential  service  to  the  Austrians  during  the  Spanish  war  of  succession,  uid  afterward 
in  the  Seven  ITears*  War.  They  origioally  fought  after  tbe  fashion  of  the  "  free  iaDces," 
and  were  a  terror  to  the  enemy  whom  they  annoyed  incessantly.  Their  appearance  was 
exceedingly  picturesque,  being  somewliat  oriental  in  character,  and  their  arms  consisted 
of  a  musket,  pistols,  a  Hungarian  saber,  and  two  Turkish  poniards.  Their  habits  of 
briganduB  and  cruelty  rendered  ttiem.  however,  as  much  a  terror  to  the  people  they 
defendeaaB  to  the  enony.  Since  1700  they  have  been  gradually  put  under  a  stricter 
discipline,  and  are  now  Incorporated  witii  ttte  Auetrian  frontier  r^menta.  Hie  name  is 
now  obsolete. 

FAVinr,  literally,  "white,"  is  the  name  of  the  fatherof  thePAn'd'avas(q.v.),  and 
the  Inother  of  Dhr'itarftsht'ra.  Although  the  elder  of  tbe  two  princes,  he  was  rendered 
by  bis  "pallor" — implying,  perliaps,  a  kind  of  disease— incapable  of  succession,  and 
^erefore  obliged  to  reUnqulsh  his  claim  to  his  brother.  He  retired  to  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  where  his  sons  were  bom,  and  where  he  died.  His  reuuaeiation  of  the 
throne  became  thus  the  cause  of  contest  between  tlie  Pftn'd'avas,  Ids  sous,  uid  tbe  Kurua, 
or  the  sons  of  Dbr'itarSsht'ra. 

FAim^  (through  Fr.  from  Lat.  pannut,  a  piece  of  cloth,  a  patch),  a  space  or  compart- 
ment of  a  wall,  ceiling,  woodwork,  etc.,  inclosed  by  beams,  moldings,  framing,  and  so 
forth.  It  is  generally  sunk  under  the  plane  of  the  surrounding  stytes.  In  woodwork, 
panels  are  thiimer  puts  used  to  flll  in  strong  framing,  as  in  doors,  shutters,  etc  These 
are  sometimes  highly  orrutmentcd  with  tracery,  shields,  etc.  In  Inte  Gothic  architecture, 
the  panel  is  very  often  carved  into  tbe  "linen  mtteriL"  Paneling  is  a  style  of  orna- 
ment greatly  used  in  Elizabethan  architecture.  The  ceilings  and  walls  are  covered  with 
it,  and  every  piece  of  furniture  is  cut  up  into  panels  of  every  variety  of  form.  Panels 
are  said  to  be  "  fielded  "  when  the  center  of  the  panel  is  raised  with  moldings,  etc. 

?AH£Ii  (properlv  the  slip  or  "pane"  of  mrchment  on  which  the  names  of  the  jurors 
are  written)  is,  la  the  practloe  of  the  American  law,  used  to  denote  the  body  or  set  of 
jurors  consisting  of  13  men,  who  try  a  cause,  civil  or  criminal.  In  Scotch  ctimiDsl  law 
the  prisoner  is  usually  called  the  panel. 

fAVOE  inrGUA  (Lat  "Proclaim,  O  Tongue"),  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
hymns  of  the  Roman  breviary,  and  like  its  kindred  hymn,  Lauda  Bion,  a  most  character, 
istic  example  as  wdl  of  the  mediaral  Latin  verdflcation  as  <A  that  union  of  thec^ogy 
with  asceticism,  which  a  laive  class  of  those  hymns  present  The  Pange  Uujrua  U  a 
hymn  in  honor  of  the  eucharist,  and  lieloQgs  to  the  service  of  tbe  festival  of  Corpus 
Christi.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  the  great  angelic  doctor,  Thomas  Aquinas  (q.v.).  and  con- 
stats of  six  strophes  of  verses  in  alternate  rhyme.  Besides  its  place  In  the  <^oe  of  the 
brerlsTy,  this  hymn  forms  part  of  the  service  called  benedictioD  with  the  Uessed  saora> 
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ment,  and  ia  sang  oa  all  ocoarioiu  of  the  racporition,  procesrioo,  and  other  public  acts  of 

eucharistic  worsmp. 

PAHGOUV,  or  Psnoolim,  s  name  sooietimes  extended  to  all  the  species  of  ma  nig 
(q.v.),  but  origiaally  Iielongiog  to  M.  pentadaetyla,  also  called  Short-tailed  Manis, 
and  in  some  ports  of  India  Bajjbrkeit;  tbis  species  being  a  native  of  most  parts  of  the 
East  Indies,  and  pangolia,  its  Malayan  name,  derived  iixim  a  word  which  signifles  to 
roll  up;  the  animal  having  the  habit  of  rolling  itself  up,  on  apprehension  of  danger,  into 
a  compact  ball,  the  head  in  the  center,  and  its  muBcular  mail-covered  tail  enfoldioj;  all. 
The  food  of  the  pangolin  oonnsts  chiefly  of  uits,  and  like  the  rest  of  the  genus,  it  is 
entirely  destitute  of  teeth,  and  has  a  round,  extensile  tongue.  Its  claws  are  long  and 
strong;  It  doubles  them  up  like  the  American  ant-eaters  when  It  walks.  It  resides  ia 
burrows,  which  it  excavates  to  the  depth  of  7  or  8  ft.  in  the  ground.  It  is  capable  of 
climbing  trees,  and  the  tail  is  prehensile.  The  whole  length  of  we  aiumal,  including  the 
tail,  is  almost  5  ft.,  the  tail  being  not  quite  half  the  length  of  the  body.  It  is  a  gentltt 
animal,  easily  tamed,  and  of  an  ajaectiooate  disposition. 

f  AVIO  is  where  fear,  whether  arising  from  an  adequate  or  inadequate  cause,  obtains 
the  mastery  over  every  other  consideration  and  motive,  and  urges  to  dastard  extrava- 
gance, or  hurries  into  danger  or  death.  An  inexplicable  sound  causes  a  rush  from  a 
church,  a  vague  report  in  the  market-place  causes  a  run  on  a  bank,  and  precipitate  the 
very  events  that  are  dreaded.  This  emotion  either  differs  from  natural  apprehension, 
or  presents  so  intense  and  uncontrollable  a  form  of  the  feeling,  that  it  is  propagable 
from  one  person  to  another,  and  involves  alike  the  educated  and  Ignorant — those  who 
act  from  judgment  as  well  as  those  who  act  from  impulse.  There  are,  berides  this  fea- 
ture, several  grounds  for  believing  that  such  manifestations  of  involuntary  terror  are  of 
morbid  origin,  and  should  be  regarded  as  moral  epidemics.  They  have  generally  axisen 
during,  or  have  followed,  seasons  of  scarcity  and  physical  want  and  disease,  the  ravages 
of  war,  or  periods  of  great  religious  fervor  and  superstition.  The  dancing  mania,  the 
retreat  of  the  French  array  from  Moscow,  and  recent  and  familiar  commercial  panics 
afford  illustrations  of  certain  of  these  relations.  The  ntost  notable  instance  of  unlvenal 
panic,  and  that  which  demonstrates  most  aptly  the  connection  here  indicated.  Is  the 
dread  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  world  which  pervaded  all  minds,  and  almost  broke 
up  human  society  in  the  10th  century.  The  empire  of  Charlenuwne  had  fallen  to  pieces ; 
public  misfortune  and  civil  discord  meiged  into  misery  and  famine  so  extreme  that  can- 
nibalism prevailed  even  in  Paris;  8ui>erstitious and  vague  predictions  became  formalized 
into  a  prophecy  of  the  end  of  all  things  and  universal  doom  in  the  year  1000.  This 
expectation  suspended  even  vengeance  and  war.  The  "truce  of  Glod  was  proclaimed. 
Enormous  riches  were  placed  upon  the  altars.  Worship  and  praise  never  ceased.  The 
fields  were  left  uncultivated;  serfs  were  set  fa>e:  four  kings  and  thousands  of  nobles 
retired  to  the  cl(Hster;  and  all  men,  aowrding  to  their  tendencies,  prepared  to  die. 

One  of  the  moit  marked  features  of  the  recent  economic  history  Is  the  commercial 
crisis  or  panic.  A  panic  usually  results  from  overtrading  and  speoilation.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  periodicity  of  these  economic  crises  has  aroused  much  discussion.  It  Is  com- 
monly stated  that  a  panic  recurs  about  every  ten  years  and  the  finandal  histon  of  the 
United  States  and  European  countries  affords  some  ground  for  this  statement.  The  most 
noted  panics  lo  hlstotr  wtm  those  of  the  ISth.  oenttury  in  FMnce  and  England.  See  the 
articles  M'8<ii8sippf  Sohbhs  and  South  Sba  Sghsmb. 

PAnOU,  in  botany,  a  mode  of  Inflorescence  (q.v.)  In  which  tiiie  floral  axis  is  not  only 
divided,  but  also  subdivided  more  or  lees  frequently.  The  panide  may  thus  be  regaidea 
as  a  raceme  (q.v.),  of  which  the  branches  (or  flower-stalks)  are  brsnched.  The  panicle  is 
a  very  common  kind  of  inflorescence.   Most  of  the  grasses  exhibit  it,  and  many  other 

ftlants,  both  endogenous  and  exogenous.    The  common  lilac  affords  a  good  example  of 
t.   The  panicle,  variously  modified  as  to  its  form,  and  the  arrangement  and  relative 
lengths  of  its  branches  and  branchlets,  becomes  a  cyme  (q.v.),  Thyrsus  (q.v.),  etc.  Bee 
lllus.,  Qback,  ktc.,  vol.  VI. 
7AVICV1I.   See  HiuJBT. 

FAH  IHI,  the  greatest  known  grammarian  of  ancient  India,  whose  wo^  on  the  San- 
skrit language  has  up  to  the  present  day  remained  the  standard  of  Sanskrit  grammar.  Its 
fflodts  are  so  great  that  ^nini  was  ranked  among  the  Rishls  (q.v.).  or  mspired  seers, 
and  at  a  later  period  of  Sanskrit  literature,  was  supposed  to  have  received  the  fundamen- 
tal rules  of  his  work  from  the  god  Siva  himself,  tn  the  personal  history  of  Panlni  noth- 
ing positive  is  known,  except  uiat  he  was  a  native  of  the  village  Salfttura,  situated  n.w. 
of  Attock,  on  the  Indus— whence  he  is  also  sumamed  S&lftturiya— and  that  his  mother 
was  called  Dftkshl,  wherefore,  on  his  mother's  side,  he  must  have  been  a  descendant  of 
the  celebrated  family  of  Daksha.  A  tale-book,  the  KaihAaaritaAgara  (L  e.,  the  ocean  for 
the  rivers  of  UUee),  gives.  Indeed,  some  circumstantial  account  of  the  life  and  death  c/t 
Panini;  but  Its  narrative  Is  so  absurd,  and  the  work  Itself  <A  so  modem  a  date— It  was 
written  ia  Cashmere,  at  the  bwinning  of  the  12th  c— that  no  credit  whatever  can  be 
attached  to  tibe  facts  related  by  it,  or  to  the  inferences  which  modem  scholars  have  drawn 
from  them.  According  to  the  views  expressed  by  OoldstQcker  {Pdmni,  kit  Place  in  Ban- 
^erit  LitmUure:  London,  1861),  it  is  probable  that  Panini  lived  before  BAkyamuni,  the 
founder  of  the  Buddhist  religion,  whose  death  took  place  about  043  B.C.,  but  that  a  more 
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definite  date  of  the  great  erammarian  has  but  little  chance  of  ascertainment  hi  the  actual 
condition  of  Sansknt  pfaiioloKV.  The  grammar  of  Panini  conaists  of  eig^t  Adhy&yas,  or 
books,  each  book  comprisiDg lour  pSdas,  or  chapters,  and  each  cha4>ta'  a  nimiber  of  SQlras 
(q.T.).  or  Bphoristical  rules.  The  latter  amount  in  the  whole  to  8,996;  but  three,  perhaps 
four,  of  them  did  not  ori^nally  belong  to  the  -work  of  Panini.  The  arrangement  of  these 
rules  difFera  completely  from  what  a  European  would  expect  in  a  grammatical  work,  for 
i.  is  based  on  the  principle  of  tracing  linguistic  pA«tumi«na,  and  not  concerned  in  the 
classificatiou  of  the  linguistic  matenal,  according  to  the  so-called  parts  of  speech.  A 
chapter,  for  instance,  treating  of  a  prolongation  of  vowels,  will  d^  with  such  a  fact 
wherever  it  occurs,  be  It  in  the  fonnation  of  bases,  or  in  conjugation,  declension,  com- 
position, etc.  The  rules  of  conjugation,  declension,  etc.,  are,  for  the  same  reason,  not 
to  be  met  with  in  the  same  chapter  or  in  the  same  order  In  which  European  grammars 
would  teach  them;  nor  would  any  single  book  or  chapter,  however  apparently  more  qrs- 
tematically  arranged— from  a  European  point  of  view— such  as  the  chapters  on  afDxes  or 
composition,  suffice  by  itself  to  convey  me  full  lin^istlc  material  concerned  In  it,  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  work.  In  a  general  manner,  Panini's  work  may  ther^ore  be  called 
a  natural  history  of  the  Sanskrit  language,  in  the  sense  tliat  it  lias  the  strict  tendency  of 
giving  an  accurate  description  of  facts,  instead  of  making  such  a  description  subservient 
to  the  theories  according  to  which  the  linguistic  material  is  usnally  distributed  by  Euro- 
pean grammarians.  Whatever  Directions  may  be  raised  against  such  an  arrangement, 
the  verv  fact  of  its  differing  from  that  in  our  gramman  makes  it  peculiarly  instructive 
to  the  European  student,  as  it  accustoms  his  mind  to  survey  language  from  another  point 
of  view  than  that  usually  presented  to  him.  and  as  It  must  induce  him,  too,  to  question 
the  soundness  of  many  linguistic  theories  now  looked  upon  as  axiomatic  truths.  As  the 
method  of  Panini  requires  in  a  student  the  power  of  combining  many  rules  scattered  all 
over  the  work,  and  of  combining,  also,  many  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  these  rules,  it 
exercises,  moreover,  on  the  mindof  the  student  an  effect  analogous  to  that  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  peculiar  advanta^  of  the  study  of  mathematics.  The  rules  of  Panini 
were  criticised  and  completed  l^KfttyAyanaCq.  v.).  who,  according  to  all  probability,  was 
the  teacher,  and  therefore  the  contemporary,  oC  Patan^U;  and  he,  in  his  turn,  was  criti- 
cised by  Patanjati  (q.v.),  who  sides  irequeotly  with  Panini.  Tliese  three  authors  are 
the  canonical  triad  of  the  grammarians  of  India;  and  their  works  are,  in  truth,  so 
remarkable  in  their  own  department,  that  they  exceed  in  literary  merits  nearly  all,  if  not 
all,  grammatical  productions  of  other  nations,  so  far  as  the  two  classes  are  comparable. 
The  rules  of  Faainl  were  commented  on  by  many  authors.  The  best  existing  commeD- 
tary  on  fhem  Is  that  called  the  Sdtikdvrita,  by  Vftmana  JayAditya,  whldi  follows  tliese 
raws  in  their  ori^nal  order.  At  a  later  period,  attemirts  were  made  to  arrange  the  mlea 
of  Panint  in  a  manner  which  approaches  more  to  the  European  method;  the  diief  work 
of  this  categoiy  is  the  Stddhdnta-KdumuM,  by  Bhattoji-dlkshita,  Paniui  mentions,  in 
Als  BQtras,  se^ral  grammarians  who  preceded  him,  among  others  BfikatAyana.  Manu- 
scripts of  a  grammar  ascribed  to  a  grammarian  of  this  name  exist  in  the  library  of  the 
India  office  in  London,  and  in  the  library  of  the  board  of  examiners  at  Madras.  On  the 
ground  of  a  few  page«  only  of  the  latter  an  attempt  has  been  very  recently  made  to  prove 
that  this  grammar  is  the  one  referred  to  by  Panini,  and  therefore  older  than  the  work  of 
the  lattec  But  the  facts  adduced  in  proof  of  this  hypothesis  are  so  ludicrously  weak, 
and  the  reasoning  upon  them  so  feeble  and  inconclusive,  whereas  the  evidence  m  tavor 
of  the  comparatively  recent  date  of  this  work  is  so  strong,  that  no  value  whatever  can  be 
attached  to  this  hasty  hypothesis.  For  the  present,  therefore,  Panini'swork  still  remains 
the  oldest  existing  grammatical  work  of  India,  and  probably  of  the  human  race.  The 
SQtras  of  Panini,  with  a  modem  commentary  by  two  native  pandits,  and  with  extracts 
from  the  Vdrttika»  of  KAtytyana  and  the  MahdiMithya  of  Patanjali,  wen  edited  at  Cal- 
cutta in  1809.  This  edition,  together  with  the  modem  commentan^Jnit  with  'garbled 
extracts  from  the  extracts  mentioned,  was  reprinted  at  Bonn  in  1889-1840  by  t>r.  O. 
Boehtlingk,  who  added  to  it  remarks  of  his  own  and  some  indices.  For  the  literature 
connectra  with  Panini,  see  Colebrooke's  preface  to  his  Qrammar  ^  the  Sarukrit  Liuigvagt 
(Oalc.  1806),  and  Gold8UU;ker*s  Panini,  eto.,  as  mentioned  above. 

PAAifUT',  the  chief  t.  of  the  district  Eurnal.  in  the  division  of  Delhi,  Punjab,  is 
situated  68  m.  (by  road  78  m.)  n .  by  w.  from  Delhi,  In  a  fertile  tract,  the  resources 
<d  which  are  hu^jr  developed  by  artificial  irrigation.  Fop.  26,022.  Being  a  sta- 
tion on  the  great  military  road  between  Afghanistan  and  the  Punjab,  and  to  some 
extent  an  outpost  of  Delhi,  it  has  been  at  various  times  the  scene  of  strife  between  the 
inhabitants  of  India  and  invaders.  The^TVtgreat  battle  of  I^niput  was  fought  in  1526, 
and  gained  by  Mirza  Baber,  the  ex-ruler  of  Ferghana,  at  the  head  of  12,0(^  Mongols, 
over  Ibrahim  the  emperor  of  Delhi,  whose  unwarlike  array  numbered  100,000  men. 
with  1000  elephants.  This  victory  seated  Baber  on  the  throne  of  Hindustan  ns  the  first 
of  the  "Oreat  Mogu*"  dynasty.  The  tecond  great  battle  was  fou^t  in  1666,  by  the 
Mongols  under  Akmr,  grandson  of  Baber,  and  third  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  against 
Hemu,  an  Indian  prince  who  had  usurped  the  throne  of  Delhi.  Hemu's  army  was 
defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  himself  slain.  The  third  battle  was  fought  on  Jan. 
14, 1761,  between  Ahmed  Abdalli,  ruler  of  Afghanistan,  and  the  till  then  invincible 
Mahrattaa   The  Jata,  who  had  been  forced  to  join  the  Mahrattas,  deserted  to  the 
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AtifiuMB  at  a  time  when  vtctoTy  seemed  to  be  declariDg  for  the  fonner;  and  this  act  of 
treadbery,  together  with  ttie  loss  of  their  leaders,  threw  the  Mahrattas  into  confusion, 
and  in  spite  of  their  moat  resolute  valor  they  suffered  a  total  defeat.  They  left  60,000 
alalD  on  the  field  of  battle,  includlog  all  their  leaders  except  Holkar,  and  80,000  men 
were  killed  in  the  pursuit,  which  was  continued  for  four  days.  Ttie  Mahrattas  never 
recovered  thU  crushing  blow.  It  was  at  Eumaul,  a  town  a  little  to  the  n  of  Panlpnt, 
that  Nadir  Shah  of  Per^  in  1789,  won  the  celebrated  battle  over  the  Mogul  emperor, 
which  placed  n.w.  India  at  his  feet. 

FABIZZI,  Sir  Aittonio,  principal' librarian  of  the  British  museum  from  1850  to  1868, 
b.  Sept.  16,  1797,  at  BreBcello,  in  the  ei-devant  duchy  of  Modena.  For  bis  education  * 
he  was  sent  first  to  the  public  school  of  Reggio,  and  afterwards  to  the  university  of 
Parma,  where.  In  1818,  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  with  a  view  to  practicing 
at  the  bar.  'Early  in  iite  his  sympathies  were  enlisted  on  behalf  of  the  friends  of  Italy, 
as  opposed  to  domesUc  tyranny  and  foreign  intrusion,  and  when,  la  1^1,  the  popular 
revoiutiw  broke  out  in  Piedmont,  the  youug  advocate  became  one  of  Its  leaders.  The 
attempt,  however,  f^led;  and  Panizzi,  who  had  been  denounced  by  a  pretended  friend, 
was  arrested  at  Cremona.  Having  by  some  means  conti-ived  to  escape,  he  took  refuge 
In  Lugano,  and  from  thence  4n  a  snort  time  found  his  way  to  Qeneva.  Meanwhile,  dur- 
ing his  absence,  lie  was  tried  at  home  per  contumaciam,  as  it  is  called,  and  sentenced  to 
death,  with  confiscation  of  property.  Nor  waa  he  allowed  to  remain  at  Qeneva.  The 
governments  of  Austria  and  Sardinia  demanded  from  the  Swiss  confederation  the  expul* 
sion  of  all  concerned  in  the  recent  outbreak,  and  among  these  Panizd  was  obliged  to 
depart.  Forbidden  to  pass  through  France,  he  reached  England  by  way  of  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands.  He  now  resided  for  about  a  month  In  London,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Liverpool,  with  an  introduction  from  Ugo  Foecolo  to  Roscoe  the  historian,  whb 
received  him  with  the  utmost  hospitalitv.  At  Liverpool,  where  he  was  introduced  into 
the  best  circles  by  Mr.  Roscoe,  be  taughl  Italian,  and  continued  to  reside  in  that  town 
until  1838,  when  he  came  to  London  again,  and  was  chosen  professor  of  Italian  in  the 
univeraity  of  London,  just  then  openra  for  students.  In  1^1,  through  the  Instrumen- 
tality of  lord  Brougham,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  assistant-librarians  In  the  British 
museum;  and  upon  the  reUrement  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Baber,  in  1687.  from  the  office  of 
keeper  of  the  printed  booka,  Panizzi  was  appointed  bis  successor.  In  the  previous 
vear  there  had  been  a  parliamentary  committee  on  the  state  of  the  British  museum, 
before  which  Panizzi  gave  valuable  evidence,  and  likewise  urged  the  adoption  of  meas- 
ures for  the  improvement  and  augmentation  of  the  library,  which,  upon  becoming 
keeper,  he  was  in  a  still  better  position  to  advocate.  In  1888  he  superintended  the 
removal  of  the  printed  books  from  the  old  suite  of  rooms  in  Montague  House  to  the  new 
library:  and  in  the  same  vear,  in  conjunction  with  some  of  bis  assistants,  he  drew  up 
ttie  well-known  91  rales  for  the  formation  of  a  new  catalogue  of  the  library.  These 
rules  were  approved  by  the  trustees,  and  the  first  volume  of  a  catalogue  framed  after 
them  was  printed  and  published  in  1841.  No  other  volume  has  been  since  published, 
and  Panizzi,  before  a  royal  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  museum  in  1847,  justified 
the  suspension  of  the  {>rinting  until  the  whole  catalogue  should  be  finished.  In  1845, 
Panizzi  drew  up  an  elaborate  report  of  the  deficiencies  existing  in  the  library,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  trustees  applied  to  the  lords  of  the  treasury  for  "  an  annual  gntnt 
of  £10,000  for  some  years  to  come,  for  the  purchase  of  books  of  all  descriptions."  This 
grant  having  been  obtained,  the  libraiy  rapidly  increased  In  numbers,  to  such  a  d^free 
that  In  1849  the  books  amounted  to  435,000,  as  compared  with  33S.0O0,  the  ascert^ned 
number  in  1888.  The  number  of  volumes  is  now  estimated  at  considerably  over  1,000,- 
000.  Upon  the  resignation  of  sir  H.  Ellis,  in  1856,  Panizzi  was  appointed  to  the  post  of 
principaJ  librarian  of  the  British  museum,  an  office  he  held  ten  years.  In  a  literary 
capacity)  Panizzi  is  known  by  an  edition  of  the  (hiando  Innatnoraio  di  Boiardo,  aid 
Orlando  FaHoao  di  Aridato:  wUh  an  Enay  on  tJa  Bomantie  Narratite  Fbtiry  of  the  Ital- 
iant,  Xemoin  and  Not^  A,  J^nieti  (9  vols.  Lond.  1880-84).  Panizzi  ^  edited 
the  Sotutti  «  GbnsonI  of  Boiardo  (Lond.  1885).  and  a  collection  of  reprints  of  the  first 
four  editions  of  the  JMntna  Oomvudia,  printed  at  the  expense  of  lord  Yemon  (Loud. 
1858).  Hewasalsothe  author  of  a  privately  printed  pamphlet,  CM  era  Franeeteo  da 
Boiogna,  tending  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  type-founder  employed  by  Aldus,  and  the 
inventor  of  the  well-known  Aidine  or  Italic  type,  with  the  painter  Francesco  Francia. 
Panlz^  is  also  understood  to  have  written  nrticles  for  some  of  the  quarterly  reviews. 
I^iz^  retired  on  a  pension  in  1866.   In  1869  he  received  the  order  of  k.c.b.    He  d.  1879. 

PAVJUI.    See  CkiA. 

f  AHFA,  or  Puitnah,  a  decayed  t.  of  India,  In  the  district  of  Bundelctmd,  stands  on 
the  aortfa-eastem  slope  of  a  plateau,  105  m.  n.e.  of  Jabalpur.  It  was  former^  ft  large, 
thriving,  and  well-built  town;  but  whole  streets  are  now  desolate,  or  are  tenanted  only 
by  numkeyStWhich,  posted  on  the  roof  or  at  the  windows,  view  the  towns-people  with- 
out alarm.  The  palace  of  the  rajah  is  a  beautiful  building,  snnnonnted  by  elegant  kiosks, 
but  Is  in  many  places  nilnons.  The  source  of  the  fonner  prosperity  of  Panna  was  Its 
rich  diamond  mines.  Owing  to  the  diminished  value  of  the  gem,  however,  and  the 
increased  tax  upon  Uie  produce  of  the  mines,  this  branch  of  Industry  has  much  fallen  off. 
The  dlanumds  are  generally  tinted  with  cuIot;  very  few  of  them  bemg  of  first-water,  or 
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completely  colorless.  This  town  ia  the  capital  of  a  state  of  the  same  name  which  ts 
bounded  on  the  n.  hy  the  British  district  of  Banda,  and  on  the  s.  by  the  British  district 
of  Xerbadda.    Pop.  town,  14,700.    See  Bondelcdnd. 

PAmnEU,  in  artillery,  are  the  carriages  upon  wlilch  mortars  and  their  beds  an  wa- 
yeyed  on  a  march.  * 

PAniO'nA,  a  province  of  the  andent  Roman  empire,  bounded  cm  the  n.  and  e.  hy 
the  Dannlw,  on  the  v.  l)y  the  monntidns  of  Noricom,  and  on  the  s.  reaching  a  llttieway 

across  the  ^ve;  and  thus  includitig  part  of  modem  Hungary,  Slavonia,  parts  of  Bosnia, 
of  Croatia,  and  of  Camiola,  Styrls,  and  lower  Austria.  It  received  its  name  from  the 
PanaoDians,  a  race  of  doubtful  origia,  but  who  at  first  dwelt  In  the  coimtt;  between  the 
Dalmatian  mountains  and  the  Save,  in  modem  Bosnia,  and  afterward  more  to  the  s.e.  in 
Moesia.  The  Roman  arms  were  first  turned  against  them  and  their  neighbors,  the  lapr- 
des,  by  Augustus  in  85  B.O..  and  after  the  conquest  of  Segestlca  or  Bisda  (Sinek)  be  sub- 
dued them.  An  insurrection  took  place  In  12  b.c.,  whi<m  Tiberius  crushed  after  a  long 
stru^le;  and  a  more  formidable  one  of  the  Dalmatiaus  and  I^nonians  together  in  6 
A.D.,  which  was  suppressed  by  Tiberius  and  Germanicus,  but  not  till  8  a.d.  Fifteen 
legions  tiad  to  be  assembled  against  the  Pannonians,  who  mustered  200,000  warriors. 
Hereupon  Uie  Pannonians  settl^  in  the  more  northern  coimtries,  which  received  their 
name,  and  of  which  tlie  former  inhabitants,  the  Celtic  Boii,  had  been  in  great  part 
destroyed  in  Caesar's  time.  The  country  was  now  formed  into  a  Roman  province,  which 
was  secured  against  the  inroads  of  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi  by  the  Danube,  and  on  its 
other  fronticTB  had  a  line  of  fortress^.  Military  roads  were  constructed  by  the  conquer- 
ors, who  ^so  planted  in  the  country  many  colonies  and  municipia,  and  thua  gave  it  a 
rou^i  coating  of  civilization.  Great  numbers  of  the  Paunonian  youUi  were  drafted  into 
the  Roman  legions,  and  proved,  when  disciplined,  among  the  bravest  and  most  effective 
soldiers  in  the  imperial  army.  Pannah  was  subsei^uently  divided  into  upper  (or  western) 
and  lower  (or  eastern)  Pannonia,  and  under  Galerius  and  Constantine  underwent  other 
changes.  Upper  Pannonia  was  the  scene  of  the  Marcomaunic  war  in  the  2d  century.  In 
the  5th  c.  it  was  transferred  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  empire,  and  afterward  given 
up  to  the  Huns.  After  Attila's  death,  in  453,  the  Ostrogoths  obtained  possesirion  of  it. 
The  Loagobards  under  Alboin  made  themselves  masters  of  It  in  027,  and  relinquished  it 
to  the  Avari  upon  commencing  their  expedition  to  Italy.  Slavonian  tribes  also  settled 
in  the  south.  Charlemagne  brought  it  under  his  scepter.  In  the  reigns  of  his  success- 
ors, the  Slavonians  spreml  northward,  and  the  country  became  a  part  of  the  great  Mora- 
vian kingdom,  till  the  Magyars  or  Hungarians  took  it  in  the  end  of  the  8ih  century;  In 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  Hiscia  (Siszek),  Vindobona  (Vienna),  Camuntum  (near  Ham- 
burg), and  Arrabo  (Raab),  were  among  its  principal  towns. 

FAVOSAKA  (Gr.  pan,  all,  orama,  a  view),  a  pictorial  representation  of  the  whole  sur- 
rounding landscape  as  seen  from  one  point.  The  invention  of  the  panorama  is  claim^ 
by  the  Germans  for  Prof.  Breisig  of  Dantzic,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  con- 
Btructod  one.  The  real  inventor  was  Mr.  Barker,  an  ingenious  artist  of  Edinburgh,  to 
whom  the  Idea  occurred  while  taking  a  sketch  of  the  dty  irom  the  top  of  Arthur  Seat. 
After  surmounting  numerous  difficulties— one  of  which  was  the  luTentlon  of  a  new  kind 
of  perspective  for  the  horizontal  lines — lie  succeeded  in  producing  an  effective  panoramic 
view  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  exhibited  in  that  citv  in  1788,  and  in  London  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  next  panorama  executed  by  Barker  was  a  view  of  London  from  the 
top  of  the  Albion  mills.  A  large  building  was  now  erected  in  Leicester  square  for  the 
exhibition  of  such  views.  On  Mr.  Barker's  death  in  1806,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  in 
partnership  with  a  pupil,  Mr.  Burford,  the  painter  of  the  chief  modem  panoramas.  The 
first  step  in  the  constmction  of  a  panorama  is  to  obtain  sketches  of  the  entire  region  to 
be  represented ;  each  sketch  is  a  representation  of  a  portion  of  the  landscape  in  the  form 
icif  a  sector  of  a  circle,  with  the  sketcfaer's  position  as  a  center^and  the  horizon'for  dr- 
cumference.  The  canvas  to  which  the  sketches  are  to  be  tran^erred  is  hung  round  the 
rides  of  a  circular  room,  and  forma  the  surface  of  a  cylinder,  on  the  Inside  <»  which  the 
panorama  is  painted.  The  canvas,  brushes,  etc.,  are  of  the  finest  description  manufac- 
tured,  and  the  painting  and  coloring  are  elaborated  in  the  most  careful  manner.  In  order 
to  render  the  optical  illusion — which  eveiy  one  who  has  seen  a  good  panorama  must 
have  e]q>erienced— as  complete  as  posrible.  The  stage  from  which  the  picture  is  viewed 
ts  placed  fa  the  center  of  the  room,  about  80  ft.  on  every  side  from  the  picture;  the 

{>icture  itself  is  fastened  above  to  a  strong  circular  hoop,  and,  hanging  down,  has  its 
ower  edge  fastened  to  a  similar  hoop,  which  is  heavily  weighted  to  keep  the  picture 
steady.  The  light  is  admitted  by  an  aperture  in  the  roof, which  isconcealed  by  an  awn- 
ing from  the  spectators  on  the  stage.  Notwithstanding  important  defects  in  the  pano- 
rama, one  of  which  is  that  the  li^ht  more  strongly  illumines  the  upper  ttian  the  lower 
parts  of  the  picture — thus  throwing  the  foreground  comparatively  into  shade — many 
cases  are  on  record  of  spectators  being  for  the  time  completely  under  the  influence  of 
mental  Uludon.  One  of  the  beat  instances  of  this  occurred  during  the  exhibition  of  the 
third  panorama  in  London.  Part  of  the  view  consisted  of  a  representation  of  the  wreck 
of  a  wip's  boat,  with  s^lore  struggling  in  the  waves;  and  at  si^t  ct  this,  adog  belong- 
ing to  one     mo  spectators  at  once  leaped  over  Uie  handrail  to  (ba  reicae  of  the  waj^ 
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posed  drowning  men.  PanonunaB  ore  frequently  exhibited  In  France,  Germany,  and 
other  European  countries,  and  have  met  with  great  success  in  the  United  States.  A  verr 
popular  panorama  in  this  country  of  the  battle  of  Oettysburg,  was  exhibited  in  New  YoA 
for  more  than  three  years  (1888-91). 

PAirOBMUa   See  Paujkmo. 

FAHBLAVKOI.  This  term  is  applied  to  the  movement  lately  set  on  foot,  and  gm- 
erally  ascribed  to  Russian  influence,  for  tbe  amalgamation  of  all  races  of  Slavonic 
descent  into  one  body,  having  one  language,  one  literature,  and  one  social  polity.  The 
writings  of  Adam  Gurowski  and  Kollar,  and  the  anonymous  pamphlet  which  appeared 
at  Leipsic  in  1887,  under  the  title  of  I>ie  Buropauehe  PtniaTeiue,  have  exercised  a  very 
wlde^read  intiuence  In  this  direction  among  all  the  Slavonic  people  of  the  German 
states;  and  although  the  other  nations  of  Europe  have  hitherto  had  no  reason  to  antic)- 
pate  any  practical  results  from  a  movement  towards  Panslavism,  the  Slavonians  of  the 
Austrian  empire  have  always  taken  occasion  to  show  tliat  they  regarded  tlicmselves  as 
standing  apm  from  German  interests  in  limes  of  public  disturbance.  Thus,  in  1848, 
instead  of  taking  part  with  their  fellow  <:itizens  in  the  election  of  representatives  to  the 
German  parliament  at  Frankfort,  the  leading  promoters  of  Panslavism  summoned  a 
Slavonic  cougreas  at  Prague.which  was  attended  by  Slavonians  from  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
and  Bileria,  and  by  ShiTonic  Poles,  Croats.  Servians,  and  Dahnatiana,  who  appeared  in 
their  national  costumes.  The  impraciicabilhy  of  the  grand  schemes  promu^ted  in 
the  manifestoes  of  the  conclave  had  been  sufficiently  shown  ere  the  congress  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  democratic  rebellion,  which  was  suppressed  with  much  bloodshed.  Since 
1860,  when  questions  or  nationality  began  to  come  more  into  ^e  foreground,  Psnslav- 
ism  has  exercised  some  direct  influence  on  Austrian  aflahs:  both  northern  and  southern 
Slavs  tending  toward  united  action  in  oppoation  lo  tlie  centralislic  and  duallstic  aims  of 
Germans  nnd  Magyars  respectively.  In  1867  a  great  Slavouic  congress  was  held  at  Mos- 
cow without  result.  Panslavistic  tendencies  contributed  to  the  great  changes  ibnt  look 
place  In  1877-78  in  the  Balkan  peninsula   P.  was  favored  by  the  late  Qen.  SkobelefT. 

FAX8T.   See  VlOLET. 

PAHT'AOBAIH  (Gr.  pantO;  all,  graphein,  to  delineate),  an  instrument  by  the  aid  of 
which  any  engraving  may  be  copied  on  paper,  though  its  use  is  in  practice  restricted  to 
the  copying  of  maps  aod  plans.  The  copy  can  lie  luawn  to  any  scale.  The  instrument 
consists  of  four  rods,  AB,  AC,  DF,  and  EF, Jointed  together,  as  in  the  figure;  the  points 
D  and  E  are  so  taken  that  AD  is  equal  to  EF,  and  AE  to  DF,  and  consequently  ADEF 
is  always  a  parallelogram.  If  C  be  a  determinate  point  near  tbe  end  of  the  rod  A£, 
and  any  line,  CHB,  be  drawn  cutting  tbe  other  three  rods,  the  triangles  BAC  and  BDH 
are  similar;  so  that  when  the  point  B  is  fixed,  the  points  C  and  H,  which  can,  from  the 
structure  of  the  instrument,  move  in  any  direction,  will  describe  similar  figures  differ- 
ent In  tize;  that  described  by  C  being  to  tliat  described  by  H  In  the  proportion  of  CB 
to  HB.  Tlie  mactlcal  worki^  oF  the  instrument  Is  as  follows:  The  pomts  H  and  B 
are  determined  by  the  ratio  BH  to  BC,  which  is  the  proportion  the  scale  of  the  copy 
bears  to  that  of  the  original;  a  socket^  which  slides  along  the  arm,  is  fastened  exactly 
at  B  on  the  under  side;  below  this  is  placed  a  heavy  wdj^tj  with  a  stalk  fitting  into 
the  socket,  thus  rendering  B  the  center  of  mo- 
tion of  the  instrument,  if  the  weight  Ije  heavy 
enou^.  A  pencil  is  fitted  into  anotlier  socket 
at  and  a  rod  of  metal  with  a  sharp  point, 
called  the  tracer,  is  testened  at  O,  and  the  In- 
strament  is  fitted  with  castors  at  various  points 
underneath,  to  allow  of  its  being  moved  freely. 
The  operator  then  passes  the  tracer  over  the 
outline  to  be  copied,  and  simultaneously  tbe 
pencil  at  H  makes  tiie  copy  on  the  required 
scale.  If  a  copy  on  a  scale  nearly  as  largo  as 
tile  original  be  required,  the  fulcrum  must  be 
placed  in  DF,  and  the  pencil  in  DB;  while.  If 
a  magnified  copy  be  required,  the  pencil  and 
tracer  must  exchange  Uie  positions  assigned 
them  in  the  first  case.  The  defects  of  this  in- 
strument are  its  weight  and  tbe  difficulty  of 
rendering  it  perfectly  mobile,  both  of  which 

Erevent  that  steady  motion  of  the  tracer  which 
necessary  for  making  an  accurate  copy. 
To  remiedy  these  d^ects,  the  pantagraph  has 
been  constructed  In  a  variety  of  forms,  all  of  which,  howersr,  like  tbe  tme  desoribed, 
depend  upon  the  principle  uat  the  two  triaiwles  which  have  for  thdr  angular  pcrint^ 
the  fulcrum  tbe  peneU-pdnt  and  a  Joint,  and  the  f ulcnim  the  traoerpoint  and  a  Joint, 
most  always  proserre  ueir  slndlarity. 
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PASTBIXBltU,  a  Tolcanie  Idkad  in  the  Medltemuiein,  area,  58  sq.  m.  and  lying 
62  m.  B.V.  of  the  Sicilian  coast.  The  chief  prodncts  are  wine,  oil,  cotton,  and  fruit. 
There  are  many  mineral  springs.    Pop.  7178. 

VASTRAn,  a  Mohammedan  community  oocupyiog  the  province  of  Tun-nan  in  the 
8.W.  of  China,  who  aeserled  their  independence  in  1855.  In  1859  they  c^tured  Talifoo, 
the  second  city  of  the  province,  and  in  1898.  the  capital.  Their  leader  Wen-so^  (king 
Suleiman)  established  his  authority  over  alrout  4,000,000  of  people,  of  whom  not  above  a 
tentli  were  Mohammedans.  In  1866  the  Chinese  government  recognized  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Panthays,  and  in  1872  their  king  sent  his  son  Hassan  on  a  mission  to 
Europe.  Meanwhile  the  Chinese  again  attacked  the  Panthays,  defeated  them  utterly, 
and  finally  suppressed  their  empire.  Panthays  is  an  angliciz^  form  of  Fiin-ti,  the  name 
by  whicli  the  Mohammedans  called  themselves. 

FAHTHEZ8X  (Gr.  pan,  all,  and  th^,  Ood),  the  name  given  to  that  system  of  specula- 
tions which  in  its  spiritual  form.  Identifles  the  universe  with  Gk>d  (akotSnitm),  and,  In  its 
more  material  form,  Gkxi  with  the  universe.  It  is  only  the  latter  kind  of  pantheism  that 
Is  logically  open  to  the  accusation  of  atheism  ((|.t.);  the  former  has  often  been  the 
expression  of  a  profound  religiosity.  The  antiquity  of  pantheism  Is  undonbtedly  great, 
for  it  is  prevalent  in  the  oldest  known  civilization  in  the  world — the  Hindu.  Yet  it  is  a 
later  development  of  thought  than  polytheism  (q.  v.),  the  natural  instinctive  creed  of 
primitive  races,  and  most  probably  originated  in  the  attempt  to  divest  the  popular  system 
of  its  grosser  features,  and  to  give  it  a  form  that  would  satisfy  the  requirements  of 

Philosophical  speculation.  Hinau  pantheism,  as  akosmiem,  is  taught,  eapeciatly  by  the 
rpanishada  (q.v.),  the  Vedfinta  (q.v.),  and  Yoga  (q.v.)  philosophies,  and  by  those  poet- 
ical works  which  embody  the  doctrines  of  these  systems;  for  instance,  the  Bbagavagtt&, 
which  follows  the  Yoga  doctrine.  It  is  poetical  and  religious,  rather  than  scientific,  at 
least  In  its  phraseology;  but  it  is  substantially  similar  to  the  more  logical  forms  devel- 
oped in  Europe.  The  Hindu  thinker  regards  man  as  bom  into  a  world  of  illusions  and 
entanglements,  from  which  his  great  aim  should  be  to  deliver  himself.  Neither  sense, 
nor  reason,  however,  is  capable  of  helping  him;  only  through  long-continued,  rigorous, 
and  boly  contemplation  of  the  supreme  unity  (Brahma)  can  he  become  emancipated 
from  the  deceptive  ii^uence  of  phenomena,  aud  fit  to  apprehend  that  he  and  they  are 
alike  but  ev«iescent  modes  of  existence  assumed  by  that  infinite,  eternal,  and  unchange- 
able spirit  who  Is  all  in  all.  Hindu  pantheism  ia  thus  purely  spiritual  In  its  character; 
matter  and  (finite)  mind  are  both  alike  absorbed  in  the  fathomless  abyssof  Illimitable  and 
ab^jolute  being, 

Greek  pantheism,  though  it  doubtless  originated  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  India,  is 
at  once  more  varied  In  its  form,  and  more  ratiocinative  in  ita  method  of  exposition.  The 
philosophy  of  Aoaximander  (q.v.),  the  Milesian,  may  almost,  with  equal  accuracy,  be 
described  as  a  system  of  atheistic  physics  or  of  materialistic  pantheism.  Its  leading  idea 
is,  that  from  the  infinite  or  indeterminate  {toapeiron),  which  is  "one  yet  all,"  proceed 
the  entire  phenomena  of  the  uniTers&  and  to  it  tliey  return.  XenoplianeB  (q.v.),  how- 
ever, the  founder  of  the  Bleatlc  school,  and  author  of  the  famous  metaphrrical  met.  Ex 
nihilo,  nihUfit,  is  the  first  classical  thinker  who  promulgated  the  higher  or  idealistic  form 
of  pantheism.  Denying  the  possibility  of  creation,  he  amied  that  there  exists  only  an 
eternal,  infinite  one  or  all,  of  which  individual  objects  and  existences  are  merely  illusory 
modes  of  representation ;  but  as  Aristotle  finely  expresses  it — and  it  ia  this  last  conception 
which  gives  to  the  pantheism  of  Xenophanes  its  oistmctive  character — "casting  his  eyes 
wistfully  upon  the  whole  heaven,  he  pronounced  that  unity  to  be  Ood."  Heracleilua 
(q.v.),  who  flourished  a  century  later,  reverted  to  the  material  pantheism  of  Uie  Ionic 
school,  and  appears  to  have  hud  that  the  "all  "  first  arrives  at  consciousness  in  man, 
whereas  Xenophanes  attributed  to  the  same  universal  entity,  intelligence,  and  self- 
existence,  denying  it  only  personality.  But  it  is  often  extremely  difficult,  If  not  impossi- 
ble, to  draw  or  to  see  the  distinction  between  the  pantheism  of  the  earlier  Greek  philoeo- 

6 hers  and  sheer  atheism.  In  general,  however,  we  may  affirm  that  the  pantheism  of  the 
lleatic  school  was  penetrated  by  a  religious  sentiment,  and  tended  to  absorb  the  world 
in  Ood,  while  tlint  of  the  Ionic  school  was  thoroughly  materialistic,  tended  to  absorb 
tiod  in  the  world,  and  differed  from  atheism  rather  In  name  than  in  fact  But  the  most 
decided  and  the  most  spiritual  representatives  of  this  philosophy  among  the  Greeks  were 
the  so-called  "Alexandrian"  NeopkUonisU  (q  v.),  in  whom  we  see  clearly,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Influence  of  the  east  upon  Greek  thought.  The  doctrines  of  emanation,  of 
ecstasy,  expounded  bv  Plotinus  (q.v.),  and  Proclus  (q.v.),  no  less  than  the  fantastic 
Dsemonism  of  lamblicnus  (q.v.)  point  to  Persia  and  India  as  their  birthplace,  and  in  fact 
differ  from  the  mystic  teaching  of  the  Yedanta  only  by  being  presented  ina  more  logical 
and  intelligible  form,  and  divested  of  the  peculiar  mytiiolQgical  aUusionB  In  which  the 
philosophy  of  the  latter  Is  sometimes  dressed  up. 

Dunng  the  middle  ages,  speculation  was,  for  the  most  part,  held  in  with  tight  r^ns 
by  the  church,  and  in  consequence  we  hear  little  of  pantheism.  Almost  the  only  philos- 
opher who  advocated,  or  who  even  seems  to  have  thought  about  It,  is  John  Scotus 
Erigena  (see  Erioena),  who  was  probably  led  to  it  by  his  study  of  the  Alexandrians,  but 
his  speculations  do  not  appear  to  nave  been  thou^t  by  him  incompatible  with  a  Chris- 
tian faith;  and  in  point  of  fact  there  an  several  profoundly  mystical  expressions 
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employed  In  the  New  Testament  especially  in  the  epistles  of  John,  Id  which  the  soaiiDg 


_  .  igena  is  re«u*ded  as  the  link  that  unites  ancient  and  m«dem  pantheism.    . .  

him  now  a  reflection  of  the  east  and  of  Qreece,  and  now  a  foreshadowing  of  the  doc- 
trines of  SchelUng  and  Hegel.  His  opinions  were,  with  some  scholastic  modifications, 
introduced,  in  the  13th  and  18th  centuries,  into  theology  by  Amalric  or  Amaury  de 
Chartres  (a  disciple  also  of  Abelardl,  and  his  pupil  ^vid  de  Dinant,  who  were  con- 
demned as  heretics  by  a  council  held  at  Paris. 

Modem  pantheiBm  flist  shows  itself  in  Giordano  Bruno  (q.T.),  burned  at  Rome  for  his 
opinions  tn  1800.  In  Bruno  reappear  the  speculatioDB  of  the  Eleatics  and  of  the  Neo- 
platonists,  but  with  a  still  more  definite  recognition  than  we  meet  with  in  them  of  an 
absolutely  perfect  supreme  spirit.  The  imiverse,  in  Uie  eyes  of  the  unfortunate  Italian, 
is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  o-eation,  but  only  an  emanation  of  the  infinite  mind— the 
eternal  expression  of  its  Infinite  activity;  and  hence  the  infinite  mind  penetrates  and  fills, 
with  different  degrees  of  consciousness,  all  the  heights  and  depths  of  the  unirerse.  To 
«ee  Ood  everywhere,  to  realize  that  he  alone  is,  and  that  all  else  is  but  a  perishable  phe- 
nomenon or  passing  illusion — that  there  is  but  one  intelligence  in  God,  man,  beast,  and 
what  we  call  hiatter — this  should  be  the  aim  of  all  true  philosophy.  Spinosa  (q.T.) 
comes  next  among  pantheists  in  the  order  of  time,  but  he  is  perhaps  the  greatest,  cer- 
tainly the  most  rigorous  and  precise,  of  the  whole  class  that  either  the  ancient  or  the 
modem  world  has  seen.  His  system  is  based,  like  the  geometry  of  Euclid,  on  certain 
definitions  and  axioms,  and  he  claims  to  have  given  it  as  conclusive  and  mathematical  a 
demonstration  as  the  latter.  None  will  deny  me  keenness  and  cogency  of  his  ratiocina- 
tion. But  human  beings  will  not  be  forced  into  pantheistic  convictions  by  any  mere 
If^ieal  goad,  however  sharp;  and  the  syatein,  impregnable  as  it  seems,  lias  never  had  a 
fonnal  adhc^t.  The  principal  result  at  which,  after  a  long,  firm-linked  cbdn  of 
reasoning,  Spinoza  arrives,  is,  that  there  is  but  one  substance,  infinite,  sclf-existent, 
eternal,  necessary,  dmple,  and  Indivisible,  of  which  all  else  are  but  the  modes.  This 
substance  is  the  self-existent  God.  To  call  Spinoza  an  atheist  is  ridiculous.  The  extrav- 
agant phrase  of  Schleiermacher,  "a  God-Intoxicated  man"  («tn  Oott-trunkener  mann), 
would  be  greatly  nearer  the  truth,  for  no  human  system  of  phuosophy  whatever  exhibits 
such  an  alT-controUing  and  even  overwhelming  sense  of  the  omnipresent  God.  Many 
critics  have  said  that  be  was  far  more  of  an  old  Hebrew  in  hia  system  than  he  dreamed. 
Althoui^  he  had  no  direct  followers,  he  exercised  great  Influence  on  the  development 
of  metaphysical  speculation  In  Germany,  where,  with  the  exception  of  Eant  (q.v.),  the 
three  greatest  philosophers  of  recent  times— Fichte  (q.v.),  Schellmg  (q.v),and  Hegel  (q.v.) 
—have  all  promulgated  systems  of  a  thoroughly  pantneiBtic  and  Ideal  character.  Neither 
England,  France,  nor  America  basproduced  a  single  great  pantheistic  philosopher  (unless 
Mr.  Emerson  be  regarded  as  such);  but  there  is  an  Immense  amount  of  pantheistic  sentiment 
floating  about  in  the  poetry,  criticism,  theology,  and  even  in  the  speculative  thinking,  in 
these  and  all  European  countries  in  the  present  age.  This  is  attributable  to  the  ravages 
made  by  biblical  criticism,  and  the  progress  of  the  physical  sciences  in  the  region  of 
religious  beliefs.  Multitudes  of  men  are  puzzled  what  to  think  and  what  to  believe. 
They  do  not  like  to  face  the  fact  that  they  nave  actually  lost  faith  in  revelation,  and  are 
no  longer  relying  for  help  and  euidance  on  the  spirit  of  God,  but  on  the  laws  of  nature; 
so  they  take  reft^from  the  abhorred  aspect  of  the  naked  truth,  that  they  are  "atheists," 
in  a  doud  of  rose-colored  poetical  phrases,  which,  if  they  mean  anything,  mean  pan- 
theism. 

PANTEEOV,  a  Greek  or  Roman  temple  dedicated  to  all  the  gods.  The  "pantheon" 
of  Rome,  now  the  church  of  Santa  Mariif  Rotonda,  is  the  only  ancient  edifice  in  Rome 
that  has  been  perfectly  preserved.  The  pantheon  is  lighted  through  one  aperture  in  the 
center  of  Its  magnificent  dome.  It  was  erected  by  Agrippa,  son-in-law  of  Augustus, 
27  B.C.  The  name  is  also  given  to  the  Church  of  Bt.  Genevieve  in  Paris,  ordered  by  the 
National  Assembly  in  1701,  to  be  used  as  a  temple  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  lUu^ 
triouB  Ftenchmen.   See  illUB.  Dohbb. 

PAVTHBB,  putt  pardut,  one  of  the  largest  felideB,  now  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
the  leopard  (q.v.),  or  a  mere  variety  of  it,  difraring  only  in  its  larger  size  and  deeper 
color.  Cuvier  distinguishes  the  panther  from  the  leopard,  but  without  stating  any 
characters  other  than  uioBe  of  color.  The  name  panther  (vulg.  "  p^ter")  Is  given  to  the 
puma  (q.v.)  in  America. 

TAMnCAFSaJL   See  Kebtch. 

PAVTOMim,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  denoted  not  a  spectacle  but  a  person. 
The  pantomimes  were  a  class  of  actors  who  (as  the  name  implies)  acted  not  by  speaking, 
but  wholly  by  mimicry— gesture,  movements,  and  posturing^ — corresponding  uierefon 
pretty  closely  to  the  modern  ballet-dancers.  When  they  first  made  their  appearance  In 
Rome  cannot  be  ascertained;  probably  the  histrioma  (Etrusc.  hitter,  a  duicer)  brougM 
from  Etniria  to  Rome  804  B.c.  were  pantomimes;  but  the  name  does  not  once  occur 
during  tlie  republic,  though  it  is  common  enoudi  from  the  veiy  dawn  of  the  empire. 
Augustus  showed  great  favor  to  this  class  ol  performers,  and  is  consequently  supposed 
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by  some  writers  to  have  been  himself  the  Inventor  of  the  art  of  dumb  acting.  The  moat 
celebrated  pantomimes  of  the  Augustan  age  were  Bathyllus  (a  freedman  of  HaecenasX 
Fyladea,  and  Hylas.  The  class  soon  spread  over  all  Italy  and  tbe  provinces,  and  became 
so  popular  with  the  Roman  nobles  and  knights  (who  used  to  invite  male  and  female  per- 
formers to  their  houses  to  entertain  their  guests),  that  Tiberius  reckoned  it  necessary  to 
administer  a  check  to  their  vanity,  by  issuing  ft  decree  forbidding  the  aristocracy  to 
frequent  their  houses,  or  to  be  seen  walking  with  them  in  the  streets.  Under  Caligula 
they  were  again  received  into  the  imperial  »ivor;  and  Nero,  who  carried  ever^  unworthy 
weakness  and  vice  to  the  extremity  of  caricature,  himself  acted  as  a  pantomime.  From 
this  period  they  enjoyed  uninterrupted  popularity  as  long  as  paganism  held  sway  in  the 
empire. 

As  the  pantomimes  wore  masks,  no  facial  mimicry  was  possible ;  eveiything  depended 
on  the  movements  of  the  body.  It  was  the  hands  and  fingers  chiefly  that  spoke;  hence 
the  expressions,  manva  loquacmma,  digiti  demon,  etc.  To  such  perfection  was  this  art 
carried,  that  It  is  said  tbe  puitomimes  could  give  a  finer  and  more  precise  expression  to 
passion  and  actttm  tbui  tbe  poets  themselves.  Tbe  subjects  thus  representeid  in  dumb 
show  were  always  mythological,  and  consequently  pretty  well  known  to  the  spectators. 
The  dress  of  the  actors  was  made  to  reve^  aod  not  to  conceal,  the  beauties  of  their  per- 
son;  and  as,  after  the  2d  c,  women  began  to  appear  in  public  as  pantomimes,  the  effect, 
as  may  easily  be  supposed,  of  the  sssthetlcal  costume  was  injurious  to  morality.  Some- 
times these  pantomimic  actresses  even  appeared  quite  naked  before  an  audience — a  thing 
which  could  never  have  h^>pened  liad  the  Roman  commuidties  not  become  thoroughly 
base,  sensual,  and  impure.  It  was  quite  natural,  therefore,  that  pantomimic  exhibitions 
should  have  been  denounced  by  the  early  Christian  writers,  as  they  even  were  by  pagan 
moralists  like  Juvenal. 

Under  Harlbquin  ia  described  the  character  of  tbe  modem  pantomimes,  which  word 
denotes  not  the  p^ormers,  but  the  pieces  performed.  A  few  additional  facts  are  here 
given  to  complete  that  notice.  The  Christmas  pantomime,  or  harlequinade,  is  in  its 
present  shape,  originally  a  British  entertainment,  and  was  first  introduced  into  tlmt 
country  by  a  dancins-master,  of  Bbrewsbuiy,  named  Weaver,  in  1702.  One  of  his  pan- 
tomimes, entitled  The  Lota  ef  Mart  and  Yenua,  met  with  great  saccea.  The  arnval, 
in  the  year  1717,  in  London  of  a  txtmpe  of  French  pantomJmists  with  performing  dogs 
gave  an  bapetua  to  this  kind  of  drama,  whidi  was  further  developed  in  1758  xxy  thus 
arrival  of  uie  Grimaldi  family,  the  head  of  which  was  a  posture-master  and  dentist. 
Under  the  auspices  of  this  famUy,  the  art  of  producing  pantomimes  was  greatly  culti- 
vated, and  the  entertainment  much  relished.  Joseph  Grimaldi,  the  son  of  the  dentist, 
was  clever  at  inventing  triclcs  and  devising  machinery,  and  Mother  Oooee,  and  others  of 
his  harlequinades,  had  an  extended  run.  At  that  time  the  wit  of  tbe  clown  was  the 
great  feature;  but  by  and  by,  as  good  clowns  became  scarce,  other  adjuncts  were  sup- 
plied, such  as  panoramas  or  dioramic  views;  and  now  the  chief  reliance  of  the  manage! 
u  on  scenic  effects,  large  sums  of  monev  being  lavished  on  the  mite  en  teem.,  TIds  is 
particularly  the  case  as  regards  the  transionnation  scene — Le.,  the  scene  where  tbe  char- 
acters are  changed  into  clown,  harlequin,  etc. — as  much  as  £1000  being  frequently  spent 
on  this  one  effort.  In  London  alone,  a  sum  of  about  £40,000  is  annually  expended  at 
Christmas  time  on  pantomimes.  The  King  of  the  Feaeockt,  a  pantomime  produced  at  the 
London  Lyceum  ueater  durins  the  management  of  Mme.  Vestris,  cost  qpwards  of 
£8000.  Some  very  elaborate  pantomimes  have  been  presented  in  this  countrv,  the  most 
popular  of  tbem  being  ^anpttf-Dutapttf,  with  -George  L.  Fox  as  clown,  ana  Xueltior, 
given  by  the  Ehnlfya. 

PA'OXI,  Pascal,  a  famous  Corsican  patriot,  was  bom  in  1720  at  Uorosaglia.  in  Cor- 
sica. His  father,  having  taken  a  leadi^  par*  in  the  unsuccessful  insurrection  of  the 
islanders  a^nst  the  Genoese  and  their  Irencii  allies,  was  obliged  to  return  to  Kaples  in 
1789,  taking  his  son  with  him.  Here  Faoli  received  an  excellent  education.  In  July, 
1750,  he  was  summoned  by  the  supreme  magistracy  to  Corsica,  and  was  elected  captgen. 
of  ttie  island,  and  tlie  chief  of  a  democratic  government,  possessing  all  the  power  of  a 
king,  but  without  the  title.  Ho  energetically  and  successfully  applied  himself  to  the 
reformation  of  the  barbarous  laws  and  customs  of  the  island  and  at  the  same  time  to 
the  expulsion  of  the  Genoese,  who,  notwithstanding  the  aid  they  received  from  an 
influential  section  of  the  islanders,  were  deprived  of  nearly  all  their  strongholds,  their 
fleet  was  defeated,  and  they  were  finally  obliged  to  seek  help  from  France.  After  the 
withdrawal  of  the  French  troops,  they  were  again  speedily  deprived  of  the  places  they 
had  recaptured,  and  in  1768  they  ceded  the  island  to  France.  Paoli  refused  all  the 
advantageous  offers  by  which  the  French  government  sought  to  bribe  him,  as  he  had 
before  refused  those  of  the  Genoese,  and  continued  to  struggle  for  tbe  independence  ctf 
his  country,  but  he  was  signally  defeated  by  the  comte  de  Vaux,  at  the  head  of  tbe 
French  troops,  imd  the  French  became  masters  of  the  island.  After  one  year's  stmggle, 
Paoli  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  on  board  of  a  British  frigate,  in  which  he  sailed  for 
England,  where  he  was  treated  with  general  sympathy.  Twenty  years  afterwards,  the 
French  revolution  of  17^  recalled  him  to  Corsica,  and  as  a  zealous  republican  be  entered 
into  tlie  schemes  of  the  revolutionaiy  party ;  but  during  the  anarchy  oi  France  In  179SM>8 
he  conceived  a  scheme  for  making  Cornea  an  independent  republic  Until  this  time  he 
had  been  on  the  best  terms  with  the  Bonaparte  family,  but  they  now  joined  the  Jacobin 
party  whilst  he  allied  himself  with  Britam,  favored  the  landing  of  2,000  British  troops 
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In  the  island  in  ITW,  and  Joined  them  in  driving  out  the  French.  He  then  surrendered 
the  island  to  George  III.,  but  becomiDg  dissatisfied  with  the  eovemment.  he  quarreled 
with  the  British  vweroy,  whilst  many  o1  bis  countiymcn  w«e  displeased  with  the  course 
he  had  adopted  in  allying  himself  with  the  British.  He  therefore  retired  from  the  ia^nd 
In  1796,  nd  spent  the  remainder  of  his  lite  in  the  neighborhood  of  London.  FaoU  died 
near  London,  Feb.  5, 1807. 

FAOLO^  Fba,  or  Faou  Babfi.   See  Sabft. 

PAOLO,  Yebonksb.   See  Caoliari  Paolo. 

PATA,  a  large  market  t.  in  the  w.  of  Hungary,  stands  In  a  beautiful  dirtrict  on  tha 
Tapolcza,  an  affluent  of  the  Harezal,  60  m.  B.e.  of  Presburg.  Fop.  '00,  14,261. 
I  PAPA,  the  Latin  form  of  the  title  now,  in  the  western  church,  given  exdusirely  to 
the  bishop  of  Rome.  Origindly,  however,  meaning  simply  "father,'*  it  was given  indis- 
criminately to  all  bishops.  Tertullian  (De  Pudioitia,  cxili.)  so  employs  it.  Dionysius,  a 
priest  of  Alexandria,  calls  Us  bishop  PapaHeraclias.  St.  Cypriao,  m  the  letters  of  his 
dergnr,  is  addressed  beaiiutmo  papa  Oypnano.  The  same  form  Is  employed  towards 
him^y  the  cleigy  of  Bome  itself.  Even  Arius  so  addresses  his  own  biuiop  Alexander, 
In  the  next  century,  BL  Jerome  addresses  the  same  title  to  Athanauus.  to  Epiphanius, 
and  most  of  all  to  Augostine.  Indeed  It  would  appear  cert^n  that  down  to  me  time  fA 
Qitegxf  of  Toun  it  was  used  not  uncommonly  of  bishops  in  the  western  church.  And 
there  are  evidences  of  its  being  occasionally  applied  to  the  inferior  cler^,  for  whom, 
however,  some  adjunct  was  employed,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  bishops.  Thus 
we  sometimes  read  of  papm  pmMd,  minor  popes;  and  the  tonsure  was  called  by  the 
name  of  ■papa  l^ra. 

PA'PACT.    Bee  Popes. 

PAPAOOS,  an  Indian  tribe  of  the  Pima  family  living  Id  Arizona,  where  they  occupy 
a  reserv^ion  of  70.000  acres  on  the  Santa  Cruz  river,  allotted  them  in  1874.  In  the 
caily  history  of  tiie  country  they  were  friendly  to  the  Bpanianls,  who  established  mis- 
sloQS  among  them,  at  first  under  the  control  of  the  Jesuits,  and,  on  the  suppreasion  of 
that  order,  under  that  of  the  Franciscans.  They  expelled  the  Spanish  in  1694,  but  peace 
was  soon  made  between  them,  and  the  tribe  has  remaned  Roman  Oatholic.  lliey  were 
long  at  war  with  the  Apaches,  with  whom  they  made  peace  only  a  few  years  ago;  and 
they  suffered  much  from  their  attacks  about  1820.  When  Arizona  was  annexea  to  the 
United  States  they  were  actually  citizens  of  Mexico;  but  their  rights  were  not  recognized, 
and  setUeraents  were  made  upon  their  land  without  any  attempt  to  secure  a  cesuon  by 
treaty.   They  now  number  about  6000. 

PAPAL  OUABANTEEA  T|)e  provisions  of  a  bill  passed  by  the  Italian  Parliament, 
May  8, 1871,  guaranteeing  the  prerogative  of  the  Pope,  and  settling  the  relation  of  Italy 
to  the  Church,  The  person  of  the  Pope  is  pronounced  sacred  and  inviokible  ;  offenses 
against  his  person  are  placed  on  a  level  with  those  committed  against  the  King  ;  royal 
hoaom  are  accorded  him,  with  liberty  to  maintain  an  unlimited  number  of  guards  about 
him ;  the  palace  of  the  Lateran,  and  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  Castel  Oaudolfo,  remain  his 
free  possession  ;  his  yearly  dotation  Is  fixed  at  8,335,000  lire  (t6,440,000)  ;  and  all  ecclesi- 
astical institutes  are  declared  to  be  subject  to  his  authority  alone.  The  Papal  Guar- 
antees were  enacted  in  the  hope  of  reconciling  the  Pope  to  the  occupation  of  the  city  of 
Rome  by  the  Italian  troops  (1870)  and  its  subsequent  annexation  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy.  The  Papal  autbonties,  however,  have  ncvur  recognized  them,  and  the  dotaticn 
has  never  been  accepted  by  the  Pope,  who  depends  upon  the  revenue  known  as  "Peter 
Pence"  (q.T,)  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  State.   Bee  Italt. 

PAPAL  CTTAUJBTLTTY.   See  Ihfallibilitt. 

PAPAL  NATES  (Italian,  Stati  della  OHiBaA.  or  Statt  Fontifki),  a  tenitoiy,  or 
nther  group  of  states  in  central  Italy,  formerly  united  into  one  sovereignty,  with  the 
pope  for  its  nead.  It  was  of  an  irregiuar  form,  resemblmg  the  letter  Z,  the  upper  por- 
tion lying  to  the  e,  of  the  Apennines,  tiie  lower  to  the  w.  of  that  range,  these  two  being 
connected  by  a  tliird  strip,  which  crossed  the  peninsula  from  e.  to  west.  The  papd 
states  were  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Po,  on  the  n.  by  Naples,  on  the  e.  by  the  gulf  of 
Venice  and  Naples,  and  on  the  w.  by  Modena,  'niscany,  and  the  Tyrrhenian  sea. 
Detached  portions,  as  Benevento  and  Pontecorvo,  lay  within  the  Neapolitan  territoiy, 
ThB  country  is  traversed  by  the  Apennines,  which  attain  tiieir  highest  elevation  in  the 
■Bonte  della  Sibilla,  which  is  about  7,402  ft.  above  sea-level.  Owing  to  this  range,  which 
trsvKBes  the  peninsula  in  the  direction  of  its  length  lying  so  much  nearer  the  e.  than 
the  w.  coast,  the  streams  to  the  e,  of  it  have  a  short  course  and  little  volume,  being,  in 
fact,  mere  mountam  torrents;  while  on  the  w.  side  a  few  of  the  rivers  are  of  considerable 
rize.  Of  the  latter  the  Tiber  (q.v.)  is  the  largest.  The  eastern  coast  is  bold  and  rugged, 
and  destitute  of  proper  harbors,  that  of  Aocona  alone  excepted;  towards  the  n.,  at  the 
moutii  of  the  Fo,  it  gradually  subsides  into  a  low,  level,  marshy  tract,  with  numerous 
hgnnes.  The  oountnr  v.  of  the  Apennines  is  tzaversed  by  ranges  of  hills  {mrallel  to 
them,  and  sradually  decreaaing  in  elevation  as  they  approach  the  sea.  The  coast  itself 
is  almost  wholly  flat,  sandy,  or  marahy,  with  no  deep  bays  and  few  good  harbors  besides 
Civita  Vecchia.  There  are  numerous  small  lakes,  principally  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  country,  the  chief  of  which  are  lake  Bolsena,  lake  Peru^a,  and  lake  Braooano,  the 
last  an  old  crater,  situated  almost  1000  ft.  above  sea-level. 

Ilieoountiy  tvas  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  90  districts,  as  f<dlows:  1 
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Comarca,  incloding  Rome  and  the  Areo  Bomano;  6  legaUona,  Bologna,  PemxA,  Forll, 
itaveooa,  Urbino,  Veltetri;  and  18  delegations,  Ancooa,  Ajb(»}U,  Benevento,  CameriDo, 
Civits  Veochia,  Fermo,  Froainone,  Hacerata,  Orvieto,  Perugis,  Spoleto,  Rieti,  Yiterbo; 
with  a  total  area  of  1S,774  English  sq.m.,  and  a  population  of  above  8,000,000.  Ttae 
legations  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Forli,  and  BaTenna  constituted  theSomaffna;  Bpoletoand 
Peruzia  were  known  as  Vn^nia;  and  Ancona,  Fenno,  Macerata,  and  Aacoll  constituted 
the  jfarch  of  Anctma.  The  inhabitants,  witli  the  exception  of  16,000  Jews,  were  of 
Italian  race,  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  only  provinces  which  latterly 
remained  under  the  papal  rule  were,  Rome  with  the  Comarca,  the  legation  of  Yelletrif 
and  the  delegatioaa  of  Civlta  Vecchia,  Frosinone  (excepting  PootecorTo),  and  Yiterbo, 
with  a  total  area  of  4,498  English  sq.m.,  and  a  population  of  about 700,000.  The  chief 
dtles  and  towns  in  the  territorr  were,  Rome  (the  capital),  Yiterbo,  Yelletrl,  Alatri,  and 
CSvita  Veochia. 

OUmate  and  Productt. — The  climate  of  the  papal  states  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world,  and  the  heat  of  summer  is  tempered  by  the  mild  and  cooling  sea  breezes;  but  in 
the  flats  B.  of  the  Fo  and  in  the  campagna  of  Rome,  the  noxious  atmosphere  produced  by 
the  exhalations  from  the  marshes  is  most  destructive  of  human  life.  Fever  and  ague  are 
veiy  prevalent  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  districts,  and  notwithstanding 
the  attempts  to  remecfy  the  deadly  inflnenee  of  the  marafuBB  by  drunage  and  calttvatioD, 
it  has  hitherto  been  undiminished  (see  Mabeuca).  Violent  droccos  are  occasionally 
experienced  on  the  w.  ooasIL  The  northern  portion,  from  its  elevation,  is  exposed  to 
severe  cold  during  winter.  The  soil  of  the  papa)  states  is  in  general  extremely  fertile; 
but  the  higher  mountain  districts  are  either  quite  barren,  or  only  adapted  for  pasture; 
and  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  surface  is  under  cultivation.  The  practice  of 
agriculture  is  in  Its  most  primitive  state,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  agriciilture,  as  a 
science,  originated  here,  and  was  practiced  for  many  centuries  before  it  was  introduced 
into  tile  other  countries  of  Europe ;  but  the  many  political  changes  and  revolutions  which, 
have  convulsed  the  country,  have  acted  as  a  bar  to  all  enterprisa  It  must,  however,  be 
menticmed,  that  the  present  pope  has,  by  salutary  enactments,  and  by  the  establishmoit 
of  agricultural  societies,  done  much  for  the  Improvement  of  this  branch  of  industry. 
The  products  are  similar  to  those  of  the  rest  of  Italy.  The  manufactures  are  compara- 
tively tmimportant— silks,  woolens,  and  leather  are  the  chief;  but  plate-glass,  rope,  sail- 
cloth, cotton  goods,  paper,  artificial  flowers,  wax-candles,  soap,  stoneware,  etc.,  are  also 
manufactured  in  various  places.  The  fisheries  are  important.  The  diief  minerals  are 
alum,  vitriol,  saltpeter,  sulphur,  coal,  rock-salt,  marble,  and  alabaster. 

l^ny  of  the  manufoctured  goods,  and  wine,  olive  oil,  wool,  hemp,  tobacco,  bread- 
stuib,  catgut,  etc.,  were  exported,  tbe  total  exports  amounting  to  about  $18,000,000, 
while  the  Imports  reached  nearly  $70,000,000.  The  statistics  werelatteriy  very  unreliable, 
but  the  fact  that  the  papal  states  are  now  no  more,  renders  detafla  of  tradd  undo"  pon- 
tifical rule  a  matter  of  little  importance.  Indeed,  no  information  on  such  topics  was 
issued  imder  the  latest  years  of  the  political  power  of  the  pope. 

Oovemment. — The  pope  possessed  absolute  and  unlimitea  power,  but  tbe  members  of 
the  college  of  cardinals,  who  elected  him,  generally  kept  the  chief  offices  of  state  in  their 
own  hands,  and  assisted  the  pope  in  the  government  of  bis  states,  as  well  as  in  the  affairs 
of  the  church.  The  secretary  of  state  was  at  the  head  of  political  affairs,  and  was  nonU- 
nated  by  the  pope.  He  presided  over  both  the  ministerial  council  and  the  council  of 
state.  The  former  council,  which  consisted  of  five  or  more  ministers,  heads  of  depart* 
ments,  selected  by  tiie  pope,  hod  a  voice  in  legislation,  and  also  the  right  of  authorita- 
tive interpretation  of  the  laws;  the  latter,  which  consisted  of  13  members,  also  nominated 
by  the  pope,  had,  in  matters  of  legislation  and  finance,  only  the  right  of  giving  advice; 
but  it  settled  any  question  of  competency  that  might  arise  between  the  vsrious  branches 
of  the  administration.  After  1860  there 'was  also  a  separate  finam-oormdta  for  tiie  regu- 
lation of  fimmcial  affairs.  The  Comarca,  which  was  more  directiy  under  the  central 
government,  was  ruled  by  a  cardinal-president;  tbe  legation  was  ruled  by  a  cardinal- 
Kgate,  aided  by  a  provincial  chamber  of  deputi<;s.  There  were  civil  and  cnminal  courts 
in  all  the  provinces,  minor  courts  in  the  communes,  with  courts  of  appeal  in  all  the  chief 
cities,  and  a  central  tribunal  at  Rome.  All  the  proceedings  of  these  courts  were  pubUc, 
except  trials  for  political  offenses. 

The  papal  army,  which  formerly  lunounted  to  20,000  men,  in  Jun&  1868,  numbered 
only  8,618  men.  Infantry,  cavalry,  trtlllery,  etc.,  included,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  papal  territory  was  ^;arrisonea  French  troops,  without  whose  aid  the  pope's  power 
could  not  have  been  maintained. 

The  income  and  expenditure  for  1859,  the  last  year  of  the  entirety  of  the  papal  states, 
were  respectively  14,468.825  scudl  ($15,680,140),  and  15,010,846  scudl  ($17,340,100) ;  but 
the  tiiree  succeeding  years  showed  a  widely  different  result,  the  expenses  being  largely 
Increased  by  the  cost  of  the  war,  while  from  the  rebellious  provinces  scarcely  any  ta»e 
were  collected.  The  income  and  expoiditure  for  these  three  years  were  neariy  m 
follows : 


1860. 
1861 
1868, 
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Tbe  fln&nces  continued  in  the  same  deplorable  condition,  and  the  national  debt  amounted 
to  about  185,000,000.  The  tax  known  as  "  Peter's  pence,"  which  was  collected  from  all 
the  Roman  Catholic  countries,  had  produced  at  Ihe  beginning  of  1868  about  $6,400,000. 

History. — During  the  rule  of  the  Ooths  and  liombu^s  in  Italy,  the  inhabitants  of 
Itome  and  all  who  desired  to  live  free  from  the  barbarian  yoke,  feeling  that  the  Greek 
empiro  was  incapable  of  protecting  them,  and  at  tlie  same  time  obserrinff  tbe  pertinacity 
■no  energy  with  which  the  pope  asserted  the  impGitance  and  dignity  of  Some,  naturally 
Jooked  up  to  him  as  in  some  sort  a  |nt>tector;  and  it  is  to  the  gradual  growth  and 
q)r«^  of  this  feeling  that  the  Important  position  subsequently  taken  by  the  popes  as 
■utlKtfities  in  temporal  matters  is  chiefly  due.  About  720  a.d.,  Gregory  III.,  having 
quarreled  with  the  emperor  Leo  the  Isaunan,  declared  tlie  independence  of  Rome.  In 
TM  Pepin  le  Bref  compelled  tbe  Lombtud  king  to  hand  over  Ravenna,  Rimini,  Pesaro, 
Fano,  Cesena,  Urbino,  JTorli.  Cktmacchlo,  and  15  other  towns,  to  the  pope,  who  now 
assumed  the  stale  of  a  temporal  sovereign.  Pepin's  example  was  followed  bv  his  son 
Charlemagne ;  but,  notwithstanding,  the  pope's  sovereignty  was  more  nominal  toan  rea], 
as  the  towns  were  not  in  his  possesion,  and  he  only  omained  a  small  share  of  their 
revenoes.  In  the  11th  c.  the  Normans  greatly  u(ud  to  increase  the  papal  temporal 
authority,  and  in  1058  the  duchy  of  Benevento  was  annexed.  In  1102  the  countess 
Matilda  of  Tuscany  left  to  the  pope  her  flefs  of  Parma,  Mantua,  Modena,  and  Tuscany; 
but  these  were  immediately  seized  by  the  German  emperor,  and  of  this  magnificent 
'request  only  a  few  estates  came  into  the  pope's  hands.  Between  this  period  and  the  end 
of  the  18th  c.  the  popes  su(%eeded,  often  by  unscrupulous  means,  in  obtaining  from 
many  of  the  free  towns  of  Italy  an  acknowledgment  of  the  superiority  of  the  Roman  see 
over  them;  and  In  1878  the  emperor  Rudolf  r  confirmed  the  popes  in  the  acquisitions 
thus  obt^ned,  defined  authoritatively  the  boundaries  of  the  pn[Md  states,  and  acknowl- 
edged the  pope's  exdusive  authority  over  them  by  absolving  their  inhabitants  from 
their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  empire.  The  papal  states  at  this  time  included  Perugia, 
Bologna,  Bertinoro,  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  tbe  exarcby  of  Ravenna,  and  the  march  of 
Ancona;  but  many  of  the  towns  were  either  republics  or  hereditary  principalities,  and 
in  none  did  the  pope  possess  real  authority.  Buttus  IV.,  In  the  end  of  the  15th  c,  man- 
aged to  annex  the  Bomagna  to  his  dominions;  in  effecting  which  he  is  accused  of  having 
employed  intrigue,  perjury,  and  murder.  His  successors,  Alexander  VI.  and  Julius  IL, 
incroued  the  papal  states  by  tbe  addition  of  Pesaro,  Rlmtni,  Faenza,  Parma,  Placentia, 
and  Reggio.  By  the  vtctoiy  of  the  French  at  Marignan  (1515),  tlie  very  existence  of  the 
papal  power  was  threatened;  but  the  able  policy  of  Leo  X.  averted  the  threatened  dan- 
ger. In  1545  Paul  IIL  alienated  Parma  and  Placentia,  and  erected  them  into  a  duchy 
for  his  son,  Pietro  Luin  Famese;  but  this  loss  was  partly  made  up  by  the  acquisitions 
of  Gr^ory  XIII.  In  1598  the  possessions  of  the  house  of  £8te,  viz.,  Ferrara,  Comaccbio, 
and  a  murt  of  tbe  Rmnagna,  were  seized  by  pope  Clement  VIII. ;  and  the  papal  states 
received  their  final  additions  in  Urbino  (1623),  Ronciglione,  and  the  duchy  of  Castro 
(1050).  The  Romagna  was  seized  by  Napoleon  in  1797,  and  incorporated  in  the  Cisalpiae 
republic;  and  In  the  following  year  Rome  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  the  papal  states 
erected  into  tbe  Boman  repubUe.  Pius  VII.,  in  1800,  obtained  possession  of  hfs  states, 
but  they  were  almost  immediately  retaken  by  the  French,  and  finally  (1809)  incorporated 
with  France,  Rome  being  reckoned  the  second  city  of  the  empire.  In  1814  tbe  {lope 
returned  to  his  dominions,  and  was  formally  reinstated  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  mainly 
through  the  exertions  of  the  tum-Boman  QtthoUe  powers,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Britain; 
but  the  clerical  mi^vemment  contmsted  so  strongly  with  the  liberal  adininistration  of 
France  that  in  18S0  the  people  of  Ancona  and  Bologna  rose  in  rebellion.  They  were 
put  down  by  the  aid  of  an  Austrian  army,  but  the  abuses  in  the  admiuistration  were  so 
flagrant  that  even  Austria  urged  the  necessity  for  reform.  Her  remonstrances,  however, 
were  not  attended  to,  and  the  Bolognese  again  rebelled.  This  second  revolt  supplied 
Austria  with  a  pretext  for  occup;y'iDg  tlie  nortliern  legations,  and  the  French  at  tbe  same 
time  garrisoned  Ancona.  Occasional  risings  took  place  from  time  to  time  up  to  1646, 
when  iht  late  pope.  Plus  IX.,  assumed  the  tiara,  and  burst  upon  the  astonished 
world  in  the  new  cnaraeter  of  a  reforming  pope.  Bis  projects  were  of  a  most  liberal 
character,  and  were  put  In  force  with  great  energy,  despite  the  opposition  of  Austria; 
but,  aluiued  at  the  spread  of  revolution  in  Europe  during  1848,  he  halted  in  his  career, 
just  at  the  critical  moment  when  to  halt  was  to  be  lost.  The  people  rose,  and  Pius  IX. 
fled  to  Gaets,  whilst  Rome  was  proclaimed  a  republic.  He  was  restored,  and  his  sub- 
jects reduced  to  submission  by  the  arms  of  France,  Au^ria,  Naples,  and  S^in.  The 
Austrians  held  the  legations  in  subfectlon  to  the  pope's  authority  till  18«l;  and  the 
French  occupied  Rome  in  his  behalf  for  10  years  more.  In  July,  1859,  the  four  northern 
Imtions  (the  Romagna),  taking  advantage  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Austrian  troops, 
quietly  threw  off  tiie  juipal  authority,  and  proclaimed  their  annexation  to  Sardinia, 
which  was  formally  acknowledged  by  Victor  Emmanuel  in  Mar.,  1860.  The  pope  now 
raised  a  large  body  of  troops,  appointing  Lamorici^re,  an  eminent  French  gen.,  to  com- 
mand them,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  any  further  encroachments  on  his  dominions; 
but  the  news  of  Garibaldi's  success  in  Sicily  and  Naples  produced  revolt  in  the  legation 
of  Urbino  and  in  the  marches,  the  people  proclaiming  Victor  Emmanuel.  The  Bardin- 
ians  accordingly  marehed  into  the  papal  states,  defe^ed  LamoriciSre  in  two  encounters, 
and  finally  compelled  him  to  retire  into  Ancona,  where,  after  a  siege  of  seven  days,  he 
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was  compelled  to  sarreDder  with  his  whole  anny.  The  reTolted  proTiDcee  of  Urabria, 
Urblno,  and  the  marches  were  immediately  annexed  to  Sardinia;  and  the  isolated  prov- 
inces of  Benevento  and  Ponterorvo  (a  part  of  Froainone),  which  were  situated  within  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  sluired  the  same  fate.  Id  Oct..  1870,  the  French  having  withdrawn, 
the  remnant  ot  thejpapal  states  voted  for  annexation  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  n\>r  ooat- 
of-«nns,  see  lUus.,  Hbbaldst,  vol.  VIL 

FAPAVESA'OES,  a  natural  order  of  ex(^nous  plants,  herbaceous  or  half  Bhrubby, 
usually  with  a  milky  or  colored  jnice.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  without  stipules;  the 
flowers  on  loog  one-flowered  stalks.  The  fruit  is  pod-shaped  or  capsular;  the  seeds 
numerous.  The  order  is  distinguished  for  narcotic  properties.  Opium  (q.  v.)  is  its  most 
important  product.  The  juice  of  Celandine  (q.v.)  is  very  acrid,  A  number  of  species 
lire  used  in  their  native  countries  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  seeds  yield  fixed  oil, 
wliich,  with  the  exception  of  that  obtaioed  from  Argenume  Mexieaita,  is  quite  bland. 
See  FOFFT.  The  flowers  of  many  species  are  large  and  showy,  most  frequently  white  or 
yellow,  sometimes  red.  Several  kinds  of  poppy  and  eschscholtzla  are  frequent  in  our 
gardens.  There  are  in  all  about  180  known  species,  natives  of  all  quarters  of  the  world, 
and  of  tropical  and  temperate  climates,  but  they  abound  most  of  all  in  Europe. 

PAPAV,  Ckuiea  Papaga,  a  South  American  tree  of  the  natural  order  PapajfocGx—ct 
wlUch  order  about  SO  species  are  known — which  has  now  been  introduced  into  many 
tropical  and  subtropical  countries.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  IS — 80  ft.,  witli  leaves 
only  at  the  top,  where  also  the  fruit  grows  close  to  the  stem.  The  leaves  are  20—80  in. 
long.  The  fruit  is  of  a  greeu  color,  very  similar  in  appearance  to  a  small  melon,  and 
with  a  somewhat  similar  flavor.  It  is  eaten  either  raw  or  boiled.  The  seeds  are  round 
and  black,  and  when  chewed,  have  in  a  high  degree  the  pungency  of  cresses.  The 
powdered  seeds  and  the  juice  of  the  unripe  miit  are  most  powerful  anthelmintics.  A 
constituent  of  this  juice  la^rine,  otherwise  unknown  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  except 
in  the  fuog^.  The  milky  juice  of  the  tree  is  very  acrid.  The  leavesare  used  by  negroes 
instead  of  soap  to  wash  linen.  The  juice  of  the  fruit  and  the  sap  of  the  tree  have  the 
Angular  property  of  rendering  the  toughest  meat  tender  in  a  short  time.  Even  the 
exhalations  from  the  tree  have  this  property;  and  joints  of  meat,  fowls,  etc.,  are  hung 
among  its  branches  to  prepare  them  for  the  table.  It  is  a  tree  of  extremely  rapid  growth, 
bears  fruit  all  the  year,  and  is  exceedingly  proliflc.  The  fruit  is  ofien  cooked  in  various 
ways.  The  Chamburu  (C.  digitata),  another  species  of  the  same  genus,  a  native  of  Brazil, 
is  remarkable  for  the  extremely  a(»rid  and  poisonous  character  en  its  juice,  and  the  dis- 
giisting  Btercoraceoua  odor  of  Its  flowers.  In  the  middle  and  southern  states  of  America 
the  name  papaw  is  given  to  the  TTtaria  (or  Aximina)  trUtAa,  a  small  tree  of  the  natural 
order  Anonacea,  the  fruit  of  which,  a  large  oval  berry,  8  in.  long,  is  eaten  negrosB. 
but  not  generally  relished  by  others.    All  parts  of  the  plant  have  a  rank  smell. 

FAFKRBUBQ,  a  small  t.  of  Prussia,  In  the  province  of  Hanover,  on  a  canal  navi- 
nble  for  sea-going  vessels,  22  m.  s.e,  of  Emden,  on  DoUart  bay,  by  the  Emden  and 
Hanover  railway.  It  originated  in  a  small  colony  which  sprung  up  here,  and  was  sup- 
ported principally  by  peat-cutting,  an  employment  for  which  the  fens  and  moors  of  the 
vicinity  affora  amincUuit  facilities.  The  town  la  cleanly  built,  after  the  Dutch  model; 
its  houses  stretch  along  the  banks  of  the  canal.  It  carries  on  manufactures  of  sail-cloth 
and  ropes.    Its  commerce  Is  considerable.    Pop.  '90,  6938. 

FAPEB.  The  date  of  theorigin  of  paper  is  not  well  authenticated,  butthe  Egyptians, 
■o  far  as  Is  known,  were  the  first  to  make  it.  separating  the  l^en  of  the  papyrus  plant, 
which  has  a  cellular  flower  stem,  and  uedng  the  thin  tissues.  These  tissues  were  separated 
from  each  other  by  using  a  sharp-poin tea  instrument,  and  then  after  being  wet  m  Nile 
water  were  spread  on  boards  to  dry,  the  edges  overlapping  each  other.  A  second  layet 
was  placed  transversely  upon  the  first  and  then  subjected  to  pressure,  and  after  this  proo 
ess  it  was  polished  by  continuous  rubbing  with  a  shell  or  some  h&rd.  and  smooth  sub 
stance.  Tms  method  dates  back  to  a  period  long  before  the  Christian  era,  some  accounts 
stating  as  early  as  2500  b.  c.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans  many  varieties  were  known,  which 
differed  as  to  the  Quality  of  the  material  and  the  size  of  the  pieces  of  which  the  sheeti 
were  composed.  The  finest  quality  was  called  hSeraiiea,  or  paper  of  the  priests.  Thh 
was  made  for  the  Egyptian  priests,  who  interdicted  its  sale  until  covered  with  sacred 
writing.  In  this  state,  it  was,  however,  an  article  of  trade,  and  the  Romans  found  a  means 
of  removing  the  writing,  and  sold  the  palimpsest  sheets  in  Rome  under  the  name  of 
Augusttit  paper,  used  as  a  I>atin  equivalent  for  its  former  Greek  name  of  hieratica.  It 
was,  however,  supposed  by  many  that  it  was  named  after  the  emperor  Augustus,  and  in 
consequence  a  second  quality  was  called  after  his  wife,  lAvinia  j  and  the  original  name 
of  the  first  quality  came  in  time  to  be  applied  to  the  third  quali^.  The  next  Quality  was 
called  Amjm^heokriea,  It  is  supposed  nom  its  having  been  made  In  Oie  vlcini^  of  the 
Alexandrian  amphitheater.  Tliis  last,  when  imported  to  Rome,  was  partly  remanu- 
factured  by  Q.  Remmius  Fannius  Palsemon,  the  school-master  and  paper-maker  who, 

a  peculiar  process  of  his  own,  reduced  Its  thickness  and  rendered  it  equal  to  the  first 
quality,  when  it  was  sold  under  the  name  of  F^nniana.  There  wen  other  inferior  quali- 
aes,  of  which  one,  called  Emporetiea,  was  used  as  shop  paper. 

Piiny  tella  us  that  all  these  kinds  were  nuuiufactured  in  Egypt,  and  required  the  Nile 
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-water  for  their  formatloD,  He  says  that,  "  When  It  is  in  a  muddy  state  it  has  tlie  pe- 
culiar qualities  of  glue,  and  the  various  kinds  of  paper  are  made  on  a  table  where  they 
are  moisteued  with  this  water.  The  leaves  or  sheets  are  laid  upon  tt  lengthwise,  as  long, 
indeed,  as  the  papyrus  will  admit  of,  the  jagged  edges  being  cut  oft  at  either  end  ;  after 
which  A  cross  layer  is  placed  over— the  same  way,  in  fact,  that  hurdles  are  made. 
When  this  is  done,  the  leaves  are  pressed  together  and  dried  In  the  sua,"  The  Idea  of 
the  adhesive  quality  of  the  Nile  water  is  erroneous,  but  it  is  very  probable  the  Egyptian 
manufacturers  encouraged  the  error.  It  is  obvious  the  whole  merit  conaiBted  In  using 
the  layers  fre^,  wliile  ttieir  own  natural  gum  was  in  proper  condition  to  make  them  ad- 
here together. 

In  India  and  China,  the  an  of  writing  with  a  style  or  sharp  point  upon  dried  palm 
and  other  leavea,  and  also  some  kinds  of  bark,  is  common  even  at  the  present  day,  espe- 
cially in  Ceylon,  where  we  And  it  common  to  employ  the  leaves  of  the  talipat  and  other 
palms  as  paper.  Perhaps  it  was  from  the  employment  of  these  materials,  or  it  is  even 
postible  from  watcliing  the  operations  of  the  paper  makine  wasps  and  other  insects,  that 
the  manufacture  of  la^er  pieces,  by  pulping  the  materii^  and  spreading  them  out  to  a 
greater  extent,  was  suggested.  At  Memphis  there  are  accounts  of  manuscripts  written  700 
B.C.  To  the  Chinese,  however,  rightfully  belongs  the  credit  of  the  fli«t  attempts  to 
make  paper  of  cotton  fiber,  which  embodied  the  essential  features  of  the  paper-making  (A 
the  present  day,  their  first  experiments  dating  to  a  period  not  far  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Ciiristiaa  era.  Two  or  three  centuries  later  they  were  making  paper  of  cotton  pulp. 
Before  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  paper-making  the  ancients  wrote  uu>n  the  dried  intea- 
tines  and  skins  of  (uitmalB*  upon  the  leaf  of  the  palm,  the  wood  and  bark  of  trees.  The 
Japanese  wrote  on  silk  faced  with  linen  and  on  thin  wood  shavings,  und  used  these  sub- 
stances until  A.D.  280,  when  paper  began  to  be  imported  from  Corea.  Several  centuries 
later,  Talshi,  son  of  the  reigning  miksuio,  established  the  manufacture  of  a  superior  kind 
of  paper  made  from  the  bark  of  the  mulberry -tree,  caused  trees  to  be  planted  In  every 
pari  of  Japan,  and  ordered  instruction  w  be  given  the  people  in  the  manufacture  of 
^per.  In  the  7th  c.  the  Arabians  began  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  cotton. 
Recent  Investigations  of  the  Fayum  collection  of  Egyptian  manuscripts,  now  deposited 
in  the  Imperiu  library  at  Vienna,  have  disclosed  a  number  of  valuable  documents  on 
the  occupation  of  Egypt  by  the  Arabs,  and  have  shown  that  as  early  as  794  a  paper  fac- 
tory, under  imperial  control,  was  in  operation  at  B^e^ad.  It  also  appears  that  rag  paper 
was  manufactured  in  the  East  several  centuries  Iseiore  the  Germans  and  Italians,  who 
have  been  credited  with  being  the  inventors,  knew  of  its  existence.  In  the  same  collec- 
tion the  surprising  discovery  luis  been  made  of  documents  of  tlie  nature  of  religious 
tracts,  tor  general  distribution,  printed  on  papyrus  and  dating  from  the  9th  and  lOtb  c. 
Tlie  InvesUgationa  of  M.  Briquet,  a  Swiss  scholar,  published  in  1884,  prove  that  Unen 
paper  has  a  much  greater  antiquity  than  was  formerly  supposed.  Some  ancient  documents 
in  the  archives  of  Switzerlaod  were  examined  under  tlie  microscope  and  found  to  be  on 
papers  consisting  entirely  of  linen  or  hemp  filKrs.  His  conclusion  was  that  the  term  '*  cot- 
ton paper,"  used  by  early  writers,  referred  to  some  external  quality  or  texture,  rather  than 
to  composition.  Later  inveadgations  have  established  the  fact  that  the  use  oMInen  paper 
long  antedates  the  11th  c. 

Some  of  the  earliest  known  paper  money,  It  has  been  ascertained,  was  printed  by 
the  Arabs  of  Northern  Syria,  at  the  time  of  the  second  crusade  in  1147,  the  quantity 
becoming  so  great  as  to  make  it  in  time  utterly  worthless.  The  Arabians  are  supposed  to 
have  introduced  paper-making  into  Spain  ;  at  a  later  date  the  art  was  carried  into  Franre 
and  Holland,  ana  from  tliesc  couutnes  England  imported  all  its  paper  up  to  ISOO.  In 
14%  John  Tate  built  at  Hertford  tlie  first  paper-mill  In  England,  but  it  was  nearly  a  cen- 
tury later  t>efore  the  art  had  made  much  progress.  Bohun,  in  his  autobiography,  says  that 
in  1685  paper  in  England  was  so  dear  that  all  printing  nearly  stopped.  The  French  Pro- 
testant refugees,  the  Huguenots,  who  in  1690  were  dnven  out  of  France  on  the  revocation 
of  Uie  Edict  of  Nantes,  made  the  first  while  paper  In  England.  The  first  papermlU  in 
America  was  built  in  1690  at  Roxborough,  near  Philadelphia,  on  a  small  stream  still 
known  as  Paper-MiU  Run,  by  William  Rettinghuysen,  since  anglicized  into  Rittenhouse, 
thus  maldng  the  art  of  paper-making  in  England  and  America  nearly  coeval.  The  second 
mill  was  built  nearly  30  years  later  at  Credneld,  now  a  part  of  Germantown,  by  William 
de  Frees,  a  connectiou  of  Rittenhouse.  The  first  pai>er-mill  in  New  England  was  built 
at  Mtlton,  Mass.,  by  a  company  formed  in  Jan  ,  1728,  consisting  of  Daniel  Henchman, 
Oillam  Phillips,  Benjamin  Faneuil,  Thomas  Hancock,  and  Henry  Dcering,  to  whom,  in 
Sept,  1728,  the  general  court  granted  the  exclusive  right  for  10  years  to  manufacture 

S per  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  bay.  These  parties  were  all  Boston  men,  and 
lochman  and  Hancock  were  traoksellers.  Hancock  was  an  uncle  of  John  Hancock, 
the  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  independence,  and  Faneuil  was  the  father  of  Peter  Fan- 
euil, who  gave  Faneuil  hall  to  Boston.  The  business  which  they  founded  passed  tbrou^ 
different  owners  to  Tileston  &  Ilollingsworth,  and  by  this  firm  the  business  has  been 
carried  on  for  nearly  90  years,  though  its  members  have  represented  8  gezierations.  The 
second  Fourdrinier  machine  used  in  this  country,  imported  from  Scotland,  is  still  in  use 
In  this  mill.  The  first  mill  built  in  the  Connecticut  valley  of  Massachusetts,  which  lias 
become  the  center  of  the  paper-making  industry  in  the  U.  S.,  was  at  Springfield.  David 
Ames,  who  had  bem  sent  by  Gen.  Washington,  during  hia  second  administration,  from 
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Bridxewater,  Hub.,  to  Sinlngfleld,  to  establish  the  U.  S.  armorr,  mheeqnently  ndgne^ 
and  m  1800  began  the  manufocture  of  paper  in  a  mill  which  hao  been  built  at  an  earlier 
date  by  a  Hr.  Patten,  of  Haitford,  Conn.  The  first  mill  ia  Berksbiraco.,  Ukas. ,  which  be- 
came noted  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  writing  papers,  was  establidud  at  Dalton  in  1901 
by  Henry  Wiswall,  Zenas  Crane,  and  John  Willard.  Lee,  in  the  same  co.,  was  the  first 
town  in  the  U.  8.  to  gain  much  notori^y  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  its  first  mlU 
was  built  in  1601  by  Samuel  Church. 

In  ma^tude  no  place  in  the  U.  8.  equals  Eolyoke,  Mass..  in  the  manufacture  of  fine 
paper.  Its  mills  turn  out  each  working  day  175  tons,  65  of  which  are  of  loft-dried  writ- 
ing papers ;  and  within  a  radius  of  35  m.  of  Holyoke  are  made  daUy  over  100  tons  of  loft- 
dned  writing  papers,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  product  of  the  U.  S.  The  flnt 
mill  in  Holyoke  was  built  by  Joseph  C.  ParsoDs,  In  1858,  and  its  product  was  S  tons  a 
day,  then  considered  an  extraordinary  amount.  There  are  now  30  mills,  giving  empl<^- 
ment  to  4000  operatives  and  requiring  a  capital  of  |6,000,000. 

One-third  of  the  paper  made  in  the  world  is  produced  in  the  U.  8.,  but  the  business  did 
not  attain  any  considerable  importance  until  1831,  when  improved  machineiy  was  intro- 
duced. David  Ames,  of  Springfield,  began  business  in  1800  and  subsequentir  admitted 
to  partnership  his  two  sons,  David  and  John,  who,  at  a  later  period,  as  D.  &  J.  Ames, 
became  the  famous  paper-makers  of  New  England.  John  invented,  in  1832,  the  first 
cylinder  machine,  previous  to  which  all  paper  was  made  by  hand  by  what  was  known  as 
the  dipping  process.  The  cylinder  revolved  in  a  vat  and  was  covered  with  fine  wire, 
which  made  paper  as  evenly  aa  by  the  hand  process.  In  1830  John  Ames  also  invented 
the  trimming  knife,  in  1832  a  pulp  dresser,  m  1834  a  machine  for  cutting  paper  into 
sheets,  and  in  1833  succeeded  in  drying  paper  by  pressing  it  directly  on  the  cylmder  on 
which  it  was  made.  In  the  same  year  he  Improvea  the  method  of  calendering,  the  sheets 
then  passing  in  this  process  between  two  rollers  only.  He  multiplied  the  number  of 
cylinders  between  which  the  paper  passes  in  one  handling.  In  1840  be  improved  his 
tnmming  machine  and  invented  another  for  stamping. 

Of  the  various  Improvements  in  paper-making  none  have  been  more  important  than 
the  Invention  of  the  Fourdrinier  machine,  the  joint  production  of  French  and  English 
skill.  The  ort^al  inventor  appears  to.  have  been  Luuls  Roberts,  then  connected  with 
the  mill  of  Ijouis  Dldot.  at  Essoane,  France.  He  made  paper  60  ft  long  and  12  ft.  wide, 
and  was  granted  a  patent  for  16  yean  and  a  gratuity  of  8000  francs.  8ubsequently  he 
sold  his  invention  to  Lever  Didot  for  26,000  francs.  He  was  to  tecelTe  his  payments  in 
Installments,  but  Didot  failing  to  meet  tiiem,  he  recovered  his  patent  through  a  decree  of 
the  court  in  1801.  John  Caroble,  an  Englishman,  who  was  Roberts's  brother-in-law,  went 
to  London  to  procure  English  capital.  He  took  out  a  patent  in  England  and  then  in- 
duced two  wealthy  London  stationers,  Henry  and  8ealy  Fourdrioier,  to  furnish  the  neces. 
sary  money  to  perfect  and  bring  the  machine  to  the  notice  of  paper-makers.  At  an 
eugineeria?  establishment  at  Dartford,  in  Kent,  they  found  Bryan  Dookin,  who,  after  8 
years  of  labor,  produced  from  the  original  model  a  self-acting  machine  for  making  im 
endless  web  of  P^per,  and  this  became  substantially  the  Fourdrinier  machine  of  the 
present  day.  In  1804  Gamble  assigned  bis  patents  to  the  Fonrdiiniers,  having  lost  in  his 
experiments  his  fortune  and  8  years  of  labor.  The  patent  was  granted  for  14  years,  from 
1801,  and  in  1807  the  Fourdrinlers  asked  that  it  be  extended  on  account  of  the  great  ex- 
pense they  had  been  to  in  developing  the  Invention.  Lord  Lauderdale,  who  had  opposed 
the  extension,  while  not  being  able  to  defeat  it,  caused  to  be  Inserted  in  the  rules  of  the 
house  of  lords  a  standing  order  that  no  extension  of  patents  b«  granted  except  to  origlLal 
inventors.  This  prevented  the  Fourdrlniers  from  reaping  the  twnefilsof  their  investment, 
and  although  they  had  invested  $800,000  to  bring  the  machine  to  perfection,  they  were 
forced  into  bankruptcy  and  both  died  la  poverty ;  Henry  in  1850,  at  the  age  of  90.  Don- 
kin,  who  confined  himself  to  the  manufacture  of  the  machines,  appears  to  have  been  the 
only  one  connected  with  the  invention  who  reaped  substantial  benefit.  The  firm  of  Donkin 
&  Co. ,  as  manufacturers  of  Fourdrinier  machines,  became  known  in  every  part  of  the  world 
where  fine  papers  were  made.  In  1840  nearly  800  of  these  machines  were  working  In 
England  and  Ireland,  costing  from  $3500  to  $4000  each.  This  invention,  up  to  that  date, 
had  lowered  the  price  of  writing  papers  fully  one-half,  and  lud  added  $3,000,000  to  the 
revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Subsequent  improvements  have  been  made.  Geone 
Dickinson,  an  English  paper<maker.  in  1828,  added  the  up  and  down  motion  to  ue 
lateral,  not  now  in  use  In  the  U.  8.,  that  the  pulp  might  be  more  evenly  distributed  over 
the  surface  of  tbo  wire  nettlug.  In  1880  John  Wilkes,  a  partner  of  Donkia,  invented 
the  dandy  roll,  which  facilitates  the  escape  of  the  water  from  the  web  In  its  progress  tow- 
ards tlie  drying-cylinders.  In  the  same  year  Thomas  Barrett,  another  Englishman, 
applied  a  thin  engraved  plate  to  the  dandy  for  making  the  water-mark.  A  lut  of  the 
ents  for  various  devices  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  taken  out  In  England  and  In  the 
S.  sincK  the  iutroductiou  of  the  Fourdrinier  imichine,  with  the  descriptive  claims  of 
each,  would  fill  volumes.  The  greater  part  of  them  within  recent  years  have  been 
granted  in  the  IT.  8. 

Formerly  the  business  of  paper-making  in  the  U.  S.  was  largely  confined  to  small 
mills  scattered  over  the  country  and  situated  on  small  streams.  Within  recent  yean 
there  has  been  a  toideaOT  to  concentrate  the  business  along  the  larger  riven  and  In  the 
viulnity  of  mills  already  in  opentttm.  The  Incroaaed  demand  for  paper,  and  the  Karcltir 
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of  Una  and  cotton  nm,  hu  led  to  experiments  with  a  great  variety  of  substances,  In- 
dadii^  more  than  a  hundred  kinds,  such  as  asparagus,  asbestos,  aspen,  bitmboo,  bark, 
blue-graaa,  broom-corn,  Bavarian  peat,  Brazilian  grass,  basswood,  bagpng,  banana  leaves, 
cotton  waste,  com  husks,  com  stalks,  cocoanut  husks,  dwarf  palm,  esparto  grass,  flax, 
flag  leaves,  hop  vines,  hemp,  jute,  mulberry,  mummy  cloth,  old  sacks,  oakum,  pine 
shavings,  printed  waste,  pine,  poplar,  ropes,  saw-dust,  spruce-wood,  wheat,  rye,  and  oat 
straw,  willow  and  white-wood.  In  the  U.  8.  the  leading  articles  entering  into  paper  pulp 
are  cotton  and  linen  rags,  poplar  and  spruce- wood,  paper  shavings  and  waste  paper.  The 
use  of  the  bark  of  the  mulberry>tree  in  Japan  dates  back  to  an  early  period.  Tho 
branches  of  this  tree  after  having  been  cut  Into  lengths  of  a  yard  are  steamed  in  a  straw 
vessel  over  a  boiler.  When  the  bark  begins  to  loosen  it  is  stripped  oft  by  hand  and  dried 
in  the  sue,  after  which  it  is  put  up  in  bundles  of  82  lbs.  The  next  process  is  to  submerge' 
it  in  running  water  for  13  hours.  The  outer  husk  is  scraped  off,  to  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  an  inferior  quality  of  paper,  and  the  inner  bark  ia  again  placed  in  runuiug: 
water,  after  which  it  is  pressed  under  heavy  stones  aud  the  fiber  boiled  with  wood  ashes. 
The  material  is  washed  for  a  third  time  and  then  after  having  been  thoroughly  pounded 
la  molded  into  balls,  which  are  put  into  wooden  troughs  and  reduced  to  a  pulp.  Kext  it  Ib. 
mixed  with  a  paste  made  from  the  root  of  the  torroro.  Some  of  the  pulp  is  tiien  thrown 
into  a  frame  having  an  inner  and  an  outer  portion  and  a  false  bottom  of  plaited  bamboo, 
where  it  rests  in  such  a  manner  that  the  water  can  readily  drain  off.  The  sheet  of  paper 
is  raised  from  the  frame  with  a  piece  of  bamboo  and  spread  on  a  drying-board  with  a- 
brush.   The  side  of  the  sheet  which  adheres  to  the  board  forma  the  face  of  the  paper. 

The  use  of  wood  for  making  pulp  was  not  common  until  recent  years.  Jacob  Christlar*- 
Schaffers,  of  Ratisbon,  Germany,  in  1776,  published  a  book  containing  upwards  of  60< 
specimens  of  paper  made  without  rags,  among  the  materials  used  being  saw-dust,  beech., 
willow,  aspen,  mulberry,  and  pine.  The  first  patent  taken  out  in  England  for  making: 
wood  pulp  was  granted  to  Watt  &  Buigess  in  1808.  The  following  year  they  took  out  a 
idmilar  p^nt  in  the  U.  S. ,  the  first  granted  in  this  countir.  At  the  instance  of  a  French' 
man  named  Melier,  EUzur  Smith,  then  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Plainer  &  Smith, 
and  afterward  of  the  Smith  paper  co.,  of  liCe,  Mass.,  made  samples  of  all-wood  paper 
from  basswood,  specimens  of  which  are  still  preserved  at  the  office.  This  was  the  first 
time  wood  was  converted  into  paper  pulp  in  the  U.  S.  To  the  Smith  paper  co. 
belongs  the  credit  of  making  and  selUng  the  first  paper  in  this  countiy  which  contained 
wood  pulp.  In  1866  Alberto  Pagenstecher,  who  owned  the  patent  of  toe  Voelter  grinder^ 
bQgan  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp  in  Btockbridge,  Mass. ,  and  sold  the  pulp  for  8  cents 
a  lb.  to  the  Smith  paper  co. ,  who  sold  the  pmer  into  which  it  entered  for  12  cents  a  lb. 

There  are  two  methods  of  reducing  wood  to  pulp— chemical  and  mechanical.  When 
the  wood  Is  to  be  treated  by  chemical  action,  it  is  converted  into  thin  chips  or  shavings. 
It  is  then  placed  in  the  rotary  digester  and  upon  it  is  poured  a  liquor  made  by  dissolving 
soda-ash  and  lime  in  water.  The  wood  Is  then  cooked  by  steam  until  reduc^  to  a  pulp. 
After  this  it  is  washed  and  bleached,  passes  into  the  drainers,  and  is  soon  ready  for  use. 
Mechanical  pulp  is  preiNured  by  griDOing.  After  the  wood  is  stripped  of  bark  and  freed 
from  knots  it  is  sawed  into  {neces  about  16  Ins.  long,  which  are  placed  in  close  iron  boxe^ 
Inclined  towards  a  grindstone.  By  constant  mechanical  pressure  the  wood  is  forced 
down  the  incline,  the  sides  of  the  sticks  are  pressed  against  the  face  of  the  grindstone, 
and  the  wood  is  quickly  reduced  to  fiber.  A  spray  of  water  carries  oft  the  fibnlized  pulp 
to  the  stufl-chest  in  the  basement    It  is  then  pumped  into  a  vat,  from  which  it  is  taken 

a  revolving  cylinder,  and,  passing  to  the  felt,  is  carried  along  in  a  steady  flow  to  a 
point  where  It  passes  between  2  heavy  rollers.  It  adheres  to  the  upper  roller  and  when 
of  sufficient  thickness  is  cat  off  by  a  Kolf e  attached  to  the  machine  for  that  purpose.  It 
is  then  folded  into  sheets  14  by  36  Ins.  and  placed  on  scales,  where  it  remains  until  its 
wei^t  is  100  lbs.  Then  it  Is  pressed  and  tied  into  compact  bundles  and  shipped  to  the 
paper-mill  to  be  converted  into  paper,  or  is  used  In  milb  connected  with  the  pulp-mllU 
Newspaper  made  from  mechanically  reduced  pulp  contains  76  per  cent  of  wood;  thaA 
made  by  the  chemical  process  often  as  high  as  90  per  cent.  Book  and  even  some 
grades  of  writing  papers  are  now  largely  made  of  chemically  reduced  wood.  A  method 
of  bleaching  paper  pulp  by  electricity  was  invented  by  an  American  in  1888. 

The  process  of  maMng  paper  differs  tn  some  minor  details  in  different  mills— the  kind 
of  machine  in  use,  and  we  varieties  of  stock,  and  the  kindof  paper  to  be  made,  requiring 
slightly  differing  methods  of  treatment.  In  making  fine  writmg  papers  on  the  Fourdrin- 
ier  machine  the  practice  is  substantially  the  same  in  every  mill.  The  rags,  which  come 
to  the  mill  in  bales  of  000  or  more  lbs.  m  weight,  are  first  emptied  into  what  Is  known  aa 
the  Star  duster,  its  shape  having  suggested  the  name.  In  this  they  are  rapidly  revolved 
until  freed  from  dust.  Then  they  go  to  the  sorting-room,  where  white  and  colored ,  aa 
well  as  different  qualities,  are  separated,  each  variety  being  kept  by  itself.  Around  thta 
room  are  tables.  In  the  outer  edge  of  whifji  are  securely  fastened  knives  18  Ins.  In  length, 
resembling  scythe  blades,  in  an  upright  position,  the  edge  facing  the  wall.  The  glrla, 
who  do  the  sorting  and  cutting  take  the  rags  from  the  tables  in  front  of  them,  holding  an 
ead  in  each  hand,  and  quickly  pull  the  rags  across  the  blade  of  the  knife,  thus  cutting 
them  into  smaller  pieces.  Buttons,  or  other  metallic  substances,  are  cut  off  and  throwa 
away,  so  that  the  pulp  may  not  be  discolored  while  being  bleached.  After  this  the  rag* 
are  ruu  through  a  cutting  machine  and  reduced  to  a  nearly  uniform  rize.  From  thiitb^ 
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pass  into  the  screw  duster,  entering  at  one  end  to  emerge  at  the  opposite,  where  they  paw 
into  a  second  duster  aud  through  that  to  the  rerolving  apron,  which  delivers  them  at  the 
bteaching  hollers.  These  are  in  a  room  below  and  are  in  a  horizontal  position  and  so 
constructed  as  to  be  automBtlcallj  revolved.  The  rags  are  thrown  into  the  boiler  through 
the  manhole.  After  the  boiier  is  partly  filled  a  stream  of  lime-water  is  turn^  on,  stml- 
cient  in  quantity  to  cover  the  rags,  the  cover  to  the  manhole  is  secured,  and  the  boiler  ii 
made  to  slowly  revolve.  The  boiler  ia  6  ft.  in  diameter  and  20  or  more  ft.  In  length. 
Hteam  is  turned  Into  the  boiler  through  the  hollow  journals  at  the  end  and  a  pressure  of 
60  lbs.  ia  maintained.  After  reouiining  In  the  boiler  12  hours,  the  time  being  determined 
by  the  color  and  condition  of  the  rags,  they  are  taken  out  and  carried  to  the  washer,  un 
oval  tub  in  which  are  revolving  buckets  covered  with  a  wire  netting.  A  stream  of  pure 
water  is  constantlv  running  into  the  washer  and  the  revolving  ljuckets  are  taking  out  U>at 
which  has  been  dueolored.  The  rags,  as  they  pass  under  the  buckets  and  through  the 
knives,  are  cut  and  torn,  and  as  the  process  Is  continued  from  6  to  8  hours  they  are  re- 
duced to  a  pulpy  condition.  Chloride  of  lime  and  sometimes  caustic  soda  is  mixed  with 
the  pulp  to  remove  all  colors  and  make  it  as  nearly  pure  white  as  possible.  When  this 
condition  is  attained  the  pulp  is  precipitated  through  a  trap  in  the  washer  to  the  drainer, 
a  brick  and  stone  chamber,  with  a  false  bottom,  where  it  remains  from  2  to  8  weeks  to 
become  firmer  and  harder  as  the  water  is  drained  from  it  and  the  process  of  bleaching 
continues.  It  is  now  known  as  half  stock.  From  the  drainer  it  is  taken  to  the  beating 
engine,  simitar  in  general  appearance  to  the  washer,  and  here  the  process  varies  accorf 
log  to  the  quality  of  the  stock  and  of  the  paper  to  be  made,  but  ft  is  continued  from  13 
to  M  hours,  and  sometimes  from  48  to  72  hours.  A  vegetable  size  and  colraing  matter, 
when  required,  are  mixed  with  the  pulp,  which,  when  thoroughly  incorporated,  is  let  out 
of  the  beater  into  the  stuff-chest,  in  which  is  an  upright  and  continuously-revolving  agi- 
tator to  prevent  the  pulp  from  settling.  A  pump  in  constant  operation  carries  the  piup 
from  the  stuff-chest  to  Uie  stuff-box,  where  it  is  diluted  with  a  constantly-flowing  atream 
of  water,  and  as  it  flows  from  tlie  stuff-box  into  the  sand-catcher,  it  is  regulated  by  a 
hoisting-g^  which  determines  the  thickness  of  the  sheet.  In  the  sand-catcner  the  sand 
and  what  few  other  insoluble  Impurities  remain  are  removed  from  the  pulp,  and  the 
pulp  next  passes  to  the  flow-box  and  thence  upon  the  wire  screen  of  the  Fourdrinier 
machine,  the  width  being  regulated  by  endless  bands  of  vulcanized  rubber  at  the  sides 
which  move  with  the  wire  screen.  To  prevent  the  fiber  from  running  in  one  direction 
and  from  bundling,  a  lateral  motion  is  given  to  the  wire  upon  which  the  web  is  forming. 
The  roll  under  wmch  the  web  first  passes,  and  which  is  called  the  dandy.  Is  made  of 
wire,  and  its  construction  determines  the  character  of  paper  that  is  being  made,  as  to 
whetiier  it  is  woven  or  laid.  To  the  dandy  is  attached  a  tldn  engraved  plate,  and  the  im- 
presaiou  it  makes  upon  the  paper  Is  called  the  water-mark.  Whenever  the  wires  form- 
ing the  dandy,  or  the  engraved  plate  for  the  water-mark,  make  an  Impression,  the  sheet  is 
thmoer  and  the  lines  are  easily  distinguished  by  holding  the  finished  paper  up  to  the 
light.  A  powerful  pump  or  suction-box  is  underneath  the  wire  screen  and  exhausts  the 
greater  part  of  the  water  from  tlie  web  as  the  latter  moves.  From  here  the  web  passes 
under  the  couching-roll,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  give  the  paper  a  soft  impression,  and 
then,  being  able  to  sustain  its  own  weight,  it  runs  upon  an  endless  felt,  which  gives  it 
support  over  the  dryers*  These  dryers  have  a  circumference  of  neariy  10  ft.,  are  from 
8  to  12  in  number,  and  are  heated  by  steam,  the  last  of  the  series  to  a  higher  tempeiature 
than  the  first.  After  the  web  passes  to  the  felt  it  runs  betweea  2  rollers,  known  as  the 
first  press,  and  thence  to  the  second  press.  These  extract  the  water  not  removed  by  the 
suction-box.  The  speed  of  the  web  is  from  35  to  50  ft.  per  minute  on  thick  paper  and 
from  70  to  90  on  thinner  qualities.  After  leaving  the  second  press  the  felting  and  the 
web  of  paper  pass  around  the  drying-cylinders,  and  on  reaching  the  last  cylinder  the  felt- 
ing returns,  while  the  web  pursues  its  way  towards  the  cutting-knife,  pacing  through  a 
box  of  animal  size  to  give  it  strength  and  finish,  and  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  ink  when 
applied  to  its  surface.  Formerly  every  sheet  was  separately  dipped  in  the  tub  by  hand, 
and  this  gave  the  name,  which  it  still  retains,  of  tub-sized  paper.  From  the  dzlng  vat 
the  sheet  passes  between  3  rollers  and  thence  to  the  revolving  cutting-knife,  where  It  Is 
cut  into  sheets  and  placed  in  piles  by  a  mechanical  device  known  as  the  lay-boy,  a  cir- 
cular slitting-knife  having  previously  cut  the  web  lengthwise  into  2  parts.  From  the 
Jay-boy  the  sheets  are  taken  to  the  loft  to  dry  (hence  the  name  of  loft-dried  papers), 
where,  in  bunches  of  a  dozen  or  more,  they  are  suspended  on  poles,  while  the  room  is 
lieMed  by  steam  to  100°,  and  remain  from  36  to  4ti  hours.  From  the  loft  the  paper  I^ 
taken  to  the  jogging-room,  where  girls  even  the  sheets,  which  are  then  piled  to  the  helglit 
of  8  ft.,  to  remam  until  they  are  taken  to  the  hydraulic  press  and  subjected  to  great  pres- 
sure. Thoy  now  enter  the  flnishing-room  and  are  calendered  or  plated  as  required.  The 
calender  gives  a  higher,  smooth  finish,  and  to  do  this- work  the  sheets  are  fed  to  the 
calenders,  being  carried  between  a  series  of  4  rollers  of  polished  iron,  by  means  of  tapes, 
with  one  handling.  In  plating,  the  sheets  are  placed  between  pasteboards  or  plates  of 
zinc,  according  to  the  fineness  of  finish  required.  After  the  boards  are  filled  they  are 
run  through  and  backward  between  2  metal  cylinders,  thus  giving  a  soft,  smooth  surface 
to  the  paper,  but  not  equal  to  that  received  in  passing  Uarough  the  calenders.  The 
Wished  sheets  are  next  taken  to  sorting-tables,  where  each  sheet  is  examined  to  determine 
Its  quality ;  the  perfect  sheets  are  placed  in  one  pile,  the  sli^tly  imperfect  in  another, 
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and  the  broken  la  a  tiiird,  while  those  con^erahly  damaged  go  back  to  be  made  again 
into  pulp.  Counting  the  sheets  into  quires  and  reams  is  done  by  hand.  Formerly  in 
finishing,  most  of  the  paper  intended  for  printers  was  folded  into  quires,  but  now  it  ig 
general^  put  up  flat  in  bundles  containing  2  reams  of  ^  sheets  eacli,  or  in  lots  of  SOO 
and  1000  sheets,  the  latter  method  being  required  by  many  printers  for  the  convenience 
of  counting.  For  newspapers  printed  by  perfecting  presses  pnper  is  put  up  in  rolls 
varying  from  600  to  800  lbs.  each.  Ruling  for  writing  purposes  and  for  printihg  is  done 
In  tlie  mills  by  automatic  machines. 

Up  to  the  date  of  the  examination  of  the  Fayum  manuscripts,  already  mentioned,  it 
WB8  bi^ieved  that  the  only  rize  known  to  early  paperins^erB  was  made  from  glue  or  eela  , 
tine,  and  that  the  use  of  starch  followed  the  iDtroductif^n  of  machinery  for  iiaper-making. 
It  is  now  proved  beyond  dispute  that  these  manuscripts  were  sized  with  staix^h,  either  of 
wheat  or  barley,  the  probabilities  heing  in  favor  of  wheat  starch. 

Pure,  soft  water  Is  an  essential  requisite  for  making  the  higher  grades  of  writ- 
ing papers.  Book,  news,  and  some  cheap  grades  of  writing  papers  are  machine-dried—' 
l.e.,  dried  by  passing  over  steam-heated  cylinders  and  finished  by  running  between 
calenders  without  gomg  to  the  loft,  but  are  not  equal  in  quality  to  loft-dried.  Paper 
made  from  poplar  pulp  Is  whiter  than  that  made  from  spruce,  but  it  lacks  strength.  Rye 
straw  makes  a  stronger  and  better  grade  of  paper  than  either,  but  until  recently  great 
dIflSculty  was  experienced  in  reducing  the  joints  and  the  silica,  a  difficulty  overcome  by  first 
passing  the  straw  through  an  oven  lieated  to  nearly  400°.  The  abundance  of  wood  and 
the  slightly  less  cost  of  reducing  it  to  pulp  has  thus  far  prevented  the  use  of  straw.  The 
discovery  of  wood  as  a  suitable  fiber  lo  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  paper  has  lessened 
the  demand  for  rags,  and  had  it  not  been  for  this,  with  the  recent  increased  demand  the 
higher  grades  would  bring  fully  fourfold  their  present  market  price.  Wood  pulp  re- 
duced  ay  chemicals  has  reached  such  a  liigh  state  of  perfection  tiiat  its  presence  In  even 
some  of  the  higher  grades  of  paper  can  be  detected  only  by  the  best  experts.  Poplar  wood 
chemically  treated  yields  only  from  80-83  per  cent,  oi  its  own  w^ht,  against  the  65-80 
percent,  yielded  by  clean  white  cotton  or  linen  rags. 

The  standard  sizes  of  writing  and  print  papers,  in  inches,  are  as  follows:  Ladies' 
Note,  6  by  7;  Commercial  Note,  8  by  10;  Letter,  10  by  16;  Flat  Cap,  14  by  17;  Crown 
Cap,  15  by  19;  Demy,  16  by  21 ;  Folio  Post,  17  by  22;  Double  Cap,  17  by  28;  Medium, 
18  by  23;  Boyal,  10  by  24;  Super  Koyal,  20  bv  28;  Double  Medium,  88  by  26;  Im-  ~ 
perisa,  28  by  81 ;  Elephant,  28  by  38;  Double  Royal,  24  by  88;  Columbler,  28  by  84; 
Atlas,  36  by  33 ;  Double  Elephant,  27  by  40 ;  Antiquarian,  81  by  53.  Within  recent 
years  methods  of  putting  up  papers  of  34  sheets  to  tne  quire  and  '20  quires  to  the  ream 
have  greatly  changed,  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  customers.  Formerly  all  papers 
were  counted  and  folded  into  quires.  Now  much  of  that  going  to  printers  is  put  in  fiat 
packages,  without  folding,  and  largely  in  quantities  of  500  sheets.  Close  competition  and 
the  fancies  of  trade  have  about  destroyed  the  regard  for  regular  sizes  of  both  book  and 
print  papers,  each  customer  often  requiring  dinerent  sizes  and  weights.  That  used  In 
printiog  daily  newspapers  of  large  circulation,  on  the  modern  perfecting  press.  Is  wound 
la  rolls,  as  made,  of  various  wnghts— from  600  to  800  lbs.  Foolscap,  although  still 
quoted  by  dealers,  is  seldom  made,  other  sizes  having  taken  its  place. 

Besides  ;he  well-known  trade  definitions,  there  are  very  many  others,  amounting.  If 
we  include  paste  and  mill  boards,  to  at  least  12  or  15  hundred,  so  that  even  paper-manu* 
facturers  require  the  aid  of  a  treatise  upon  the  subject  of  tbe  sizes,  qualities,  etc.,  and 
such  a  treatise  is  in  common  use. 

Rice  paper  Is  a  beautiful  material  imported  from  China,  about  which  numberless  er- 
rors have  been  written.  It  is  now  known  to  be  formed  of  thin  slices  of  tbe  pith  of  the 
jdant  called  araiia  paporifera.  This  pith  can  he  obtained  from  the  stems  in  beautiful 
cyHndcra,  from  1  to  3  ins.  in  diameter,  and  several  ins.  in  length.  The  Chinese  work- 
men apply  the  blade  of  a  sharp,  straight  knife  to  these  cylinders  of  pith,  and,  turning 
Ihem  around  dexterously,  pare  them  from  the  circumference  to  the  center,  making  a 
roiled  layer  of  equal  thickness  throughout.  This  is  unrolled,  and  weights  are  placed 
upon  it  until  it  is  rendered  perfectly  smooth  and  fiat.  Sometimes  a  number  are  joined 
together  to  increase  the  alze  of  the  sheets.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  more  nearly  resem- 
bles the  ancient  papyrus  than  modern  paper ;  but  it  Is  more  beautiful  than  the  former, 
being  a  very  pure  pearly  white,  and  admnnbly  adapted  to  the  peculiar  style  of  painting 
of  the  Ciiinese. 

Some  useful  kinds  of  paper  are  the  result  of  manipulations  subsequent  to  the  paper* 
maker's  work.    Thus : 

Lithograpkic  Paper  is  prepared  from  good  printing-paper  by  laying  on  one  side  of  the 
sheets  a  preparation  consisting  of  6  i)arts  of  starch,  1  of  alum,  and  2  of  gum-arabic  dis- 
solved in  warm  water  and  applied  while  hot  with  a  proper  brush.  Generally  a  llttia 
gamboge  is  added,  to  give  it  a  slight  yellow  color. 

Copying  Paper,  for  manifold  writers,  is  made  by  applying  a  composition  of  lard  and 
black-lead  to  one  side  or  both  of  sheets  of  writing>paper ;  and,  after  leaving  It  on  for  a 
day  or  so,  it  is  carefully  and  smoothly  scraped  off  and  wiped  with  a  soft  cloth. 

TraciTtg  Paper  is  good  printing-paper  rendered  transparent  by  brushing  it  over  with 
a  mixture  of  Canada  oalaam  and  oil  of  turpentine,  or  nut  oil  and  turpentine.  In  dthef 
case  it  must  be  carefully  dried  before  using. 
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Impreaaion  Paper  is  used  for  duplicating  writing.  It  Is  manufactured  by  mixing 
lamp-black  and  oi)  till  it  reaches  the  consistency  of  molasses.  With  a  brush,  this  mix- 
ture la  applied  to  tissue  paper,  which  Is  then  dried.  One  or  both  ddes  of  the  paper  can  be 
treated  with  the  preparation.  If  colored  impressloiis  are  desired,  the  lamp-black  is  re- 
placed by  colored  chalks. 

There  are  2  distinct  classes  of  colored  papers.  In  one,  the  color  Is  tntrodnced  Into 
the  pulp,  and  is  consequently  in  tlie  body  of  uie  paper  ;  in  the  other,  the  colorsare  mixed 
with  size  and  applied  to  the  surface.  There  have  been  many  ingenious  and  tasteful  in- 
ventions for  decorating  the  surface  of  paper,  such  as  by  giving  it  a  marbled,  and  even  & 
lieautiful  iridescent  appearance,  but  they  are  too  numerous  for  the  limits  of  this  article. 

Paper  is  subject  to  much  adulteration.  China-clay  and  gypsum  are  generally  used 
for  the  white  sorts,  and  the  heavy  ferruipnous  ochres  for  the  coarse  and  brown  kinds. 

In  Oreat  Britain  Kent  is  celebrated  for  its  paper-mills,  and  for  the  fine  quality  of  ill 
paper,  and  is  the  chief  co.  in  this  respect.  Next  follow  Hertfordshire  (where  it  was  first 
commencod  in  England  In  1^  by  John  Tate,  of  Steranage,  of  whom  It  Is  said  in  a  bocdc 
ivinted  by  GaxtOD. 

Which  late  baCbe  In  Enfriand  doo  make  thy*  paper  thrniM,  '' 
That  now  In  our  SngljrBiih  thja  booke  is  ^ntodlnne  ; 

and  the  same  John  Tate  is  mentioned  In  Henry  VII.'s  household  book,  under  dates  S^f 
2JS,  1498  and  .499,  "  for  a  rewarde  eeven  at  the  paper-mylne,"  and  "  geven  in  rewards 
to  Tate  of  the  mylne,  6s.  8d."),  Buckinghamshire,  Oxfonuhire,  and  Lancasliire. 

The  uses  made  of  paper  in  manufactures  are  now  almost  unlimited ;  but  in  the  largei 
part  of  tbe  articles  the  material  Is  not  all  paper,  the  latter  forming  the  matrix  only  tbat 
mnds  the  whole  together.  The  manufacture  of  paper  car-wheels  has  now  become  a  large 
industry.  In  the  ordinary  process  the  straw  board  Is  cut  into  round  disks ;  these  are  then 
pasted  togeUier  and  subjected  to  hydraulic  pressure,  afterwards  dried  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture and  re-pressed.  Tney  are  then  as  firm  as  the  hardest  wood,  and  are  ready  to  be 
turned  and  fitted  with  steel  ti;^,  which  are  forced  on  under  hydraulic  pressure.  After- 
wards the  hub  is  fitted  in,  and  iron  bands  placed  on  both  sides  and  held  by  bolts  passing 
through  the  wheels.  A  paper  wheel  la  practically  indestructible  ;  the  tires  only  have  to 
be  replaced.  It  has  also  been  found  that  axles  last  much  longer  with  paper  than  with 
Iron  wheels.  Paper  has  also  been  used  for  making  gas-pipes  ;  it  is  passed  through  a  batta 
of  melted  asphalt,  and  then  rolled  around  a  core  till  the  desired  thicknessisattalned  ;  and, 
after  being  pressed,  makes  a  very  strong  and  durable  pipe.  Household  utensils,  botUes, 
plates,  etc.,  and  even  stoves,  have  been  made  of  paper. 

In  1810  the  number  of  paper-mills  in  the  U.  S.  was  estimated  to  be  185,  of  which  7 
were  in  N.  H.,  88  in  Mass.,  4  in  R.  I.,  17  in  Conn..  8  io  Vt..  28  in  N.  Y.,  60  in  Pa.,  4 
in  Del.,  3  in  Md.,  4  in  Va.,  1  in  8.  C,  6  in  Ky.,  and  4  In  Tenn.  The  Fourdrinier  ma- 
chine was  the  one  chiefly  in  use,  and  the  bulk  of  the  manufacture  was  from  white  rags. 
The  mills  produced  at  that  date  about  60, 000  reams  of  newspaper  annually  ;  70^000  reams 
of  book  paper  ;  111,000  reams  of  writing  paper,  and  100,000  reams  of  wrapping  paper, 
together  valued  at  about  $800,000.  After  20  years  the  business  had  increased  so  cxtoi- 
rively  that  the  manufacturers  began  to  import  ra^  in  large  quantities  from  Italy  and 
Austria  ;  and  in  1852  the  consumption  of  paper  la  the  U.  8.  was  equal  to  that  of  Eng- 
land and  Prance  together.  By  the  census  of  1880  there  were  in  the  U.  8.,  exclusive  of 
paper-hanging  manufactories,  602  eatablislimeDts,  principally  manufacturing  printing, 
writing  and  wrapping  paper,  with  a  capital  of  $46,241, 2(^,  and  producing  paper  anuu- 
ally  vuned  at  $5o,109,0i4.  In  the  census  of  1890  the  number  of  paper  mills  reported  Is 
667,  having  an  aggre^te  capital  of  over  $62,000,000,  and  producing  goods  annually  to  th« 
value  of  $74,309,888.  Lockwood's  Directory  of  Paper,  Stationery,  and  Allied  Tradet,  gives 
Mie  number  of  paper  and  pulp  mills  in  the  United  States,  in  1895  as  1,2S1,  and  the  ^ly 
product  of  these  mills  as  20,086,160  lbs.  : 

PAPES-BOOE,  in  English  law,  is  the  name  given  to  the  pleadings  on  both  sides  in  an 
action  at  law,  when  the  issue  Is  one,  not  of  fact,  but  of  law. 

PAPEB-HANOHTOfl,  This  name  is  applied  to  the  webs  of  paper,  papier*  peintt  of  the 
French,  usually  decorated,  with  which  interior  walls  are  often  covered.  Previous  to  the 
invention  of  the  paper-machine,  sheets  of  paper  of  the  size  called  elephant,  32  by  ^ 
inches,  were  pasted  together,  to  make  12-yard  lengtlis,  before  the  pattern  was  imprinted; 
but  this  is  now  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  facility  of  making  webs  of  any  length. 
Upon  the  paper  it  is  usual  first  to  spread  a  ground-color,  with  proper  brushes,  taking 
care  to  produce  a  perfectly  smootii  surface.  The  colors  employed  are  opaque,  and  are 
mixfcd  with  size,  and  sometimes  also  with  starch,  and  most  of  the  ordinary  pigments  are 
used.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  art,  it  was  usual  to  have  the  patterns  stenciled  (see 
Stkncilinq)  on  the  ground-color.  The  stenciling  plates  were  usually  pieces  of  paste- 
board, one  being  required  for  every  differently  colored  portion  of  the  patterii.  After- 
wards, wooden  blocks  were  adopted,  similar  to  those  used  in  calico-printiag,  made  of 
pear  or  poplar  wood,  generally  the  width  of  the  paper,  forming,  indeed,  biige  wood- 
cuts, on  which  ttie  pattern  is  in  high  relief.  As  many  blocks  are  required  as  there  are 
colors  in  the  pattern,  each  bearing  only  so  much  of  the  pattern  as  Is  represented  by  the 
color  to  which  It  is  assigned.  Of  course,  the  whole  beauty  of  the  work  depends  upon 
the  nice  adjustment  of  one  portion  of  the  pattern  to  another;  and  this  is  determined  by 
fulde-^ns  in  the  blocks,  which  are  so  managed  as  not  to  disflgure  the  surface  with  their 
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Slots.  The  pattem-bloek,  being  coated  with  its  parttcular  color  from  the  color-tub  Is 
d  on  the  paper,  which  U  stretched  out  for  Uie  purpose  on  a  table,  and  a  lever  is 
broueht  to  bear  upon  it  with  sufficient  pressure  to  m&ke  the  whole  of  the  block  bear 
eqaally  upon  the  paper.  When  one  block  has  been  printed  the  whole  length  of  the 
paper  by  a  Baoceasfon  of  ImpressicmB,  the  irfece  la  taken  to  the  drying-room,  and  dried, 
prerions  to  recdving  the  next  color;  and  it  often  happens  that  the  same  operations  have 
to  be  repeated  a  d<Hen  Afferent  times  before  the  pattern  is  completed.  This  process  Is 
DOW  being  rapidly  snporseded  by  the  cylinder  printing-machines,  which  are  of  the  same 
kind  as  are  used  in  printing  textile  fabrics.  In  these  machines,  the  pattern  is  engraved 
on  a  series  of  copper  cylinderB,  and  each  part  or  color  has  a  separate  cylinder,  and  aji 
arrangement  for  keeping  it  constantly  supplied  with  colorwhen  working.  The  cylinders 
are  so  arranged  as,  by  the  sum  of  their  revol  utions,  to  make  the  pattern  complete ;  so  that 
as  the  web  of  paper  passes  the  first,  it  receives  the  color  for  one  portion  of  tlie  pattern, 
and  reaches  the  aeoond  in  exact  time  to  have  the  next  color  applied  in  the  ri0it  places. 
In  this  way  the  entire  piece  only  occupies  a  few  seconds  in  receiving  the  complete  dec- 
oration. 

The  polished  or  glazed  papers  have  the  ground  prepared  with  gypsum  otplaster  of 
Paris,  and  the  surface  dusted  with  fluely^powdered  steatite,  or  French  chalk.  When  per- 
fectly dry,  this  is  rubbed  hard  with  a  buruishing-brush,  until  the  whole  is  evenly  polished. 
This  is  generally  done  before  the  pattern  is  printed,  but  in  some  cases  pattern  andground 
are  both  polished.  In  making  thejbob^a/wv,  the  printing  is  done  in  the  same  way  as 
in  the  block-printing,  only,  instead  of  colored  material,  a  composiUon  called  eneaume  Is 
printed  on.  It  consists  of  Itnseed-oil,  boiled  with  litharge,  and  ground  up  with  white 
lead;  sufBdent  litharge  Is  used  to  make  it  dry  quickly,  as  it  is  very  adhesive.  The 
flock  is  prepared  from  the  shearings  of  woolen  cloths  from  the  clotb-mills,  by  washing 
and  dyeing  the  shearings  to  the  various  colors,  then  stove-drying  and  grinding  them  in 
a  peculiar  mill,  which,  in  their  brittle  state,  after  leaving  the  stove,  breaks  them  short. 
After  this  they  are  sifted,  to  obtain  various  degrees  of  fineness.  By  nice  management, 
the  prepared  flock  is  so  sprinkled  over  the  wmile  of  the  printed  surface  as  to  coat  the 
encausUc,  and  adhere  evenly  and  firmly  to  it  The  same  adhesive  material  is  med  for 
printing  in  gold  and  other  metals.  The  pattern  being  printed  with  the  encaustic,  gold  or 
other  metallic  leaf  is  applied,  and  when  it  is  properly  fixed,  the  loose  metal  is  brushed 
away  with  a  hare's  foot  or  other  soft  brush.  Borne  of  the  finest  French  papers  have  much 
of  the  pattern  actually  painted  in  by  hand,  a  process  which,  of  course,  Tenders  them  very 
cosUy. 

Hiper  hangings  appear  to  have  been  used  by  the  Chinese  at  an  early  period,  but 
were  not  introduced  into  Europe,  to  any  extent,  before  the  18th  c.  Hangings  of  canvas, 
painted  to  Imitate  tapestry,  were  extensively  used  during  the  15th  and  16Ui  centuries. 
The  well-known  "  Iriumph  of  Julius  C«sar,"  by  Mantegna,  now  at  Hampton  Court, 
England,  is  simply  a  consecutive  set  of  such  hangings.  During  the  16th  and  17th  centuries 
a  thriving  business  was  done  in  Italy  and  Spain  (pariicularly  at  Cordova)  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hangings  of  leather  variously  stamped  and  embosMd*  and  from  these  countries 
the  art  was  carried  into  France  and  England. 

I^pcrhan^ngs,  as  the  term  is  used  In  the  U.  S..  comprise  4  distinct  classes  of  goods  : 
wall-papers,  with  borders ;  dados  and  hall  fresco  papers  ;  ceiliug  papers,  with  or  with- 
out bimers,  and  window  curtains.  The  value  of  Uie  goods  manufactured  in  this  country 
Tose  from  1^,148,600  in  1860,  to  about  913.000.000  in  1885,  although  the  number  of 
establishments  was  about  the  same — 26.  The  manufacture  Increased  rapidly  after  1870, 
chiefly  on  accoimt  of  the  Introduction  of  machine  printing,  and  the  stimulus  given  to 
original  designing  by  the  exhibit  of  foreign  wall-papers  at  the  Centennial  exposition ; 
and  nt  present  the  paper  hangings  produced  here  rival.  In  quality  and  tastefulness,  the 
best  foreign  goods.  1  he  centres  of  the  industry  are  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn ;  but  the  materials  used,  chiefly  old  newspaper  stock,  come  from  paper-mills  in 
Juaaachusetts,  Connecdcnt,  and  New  York  state,  outside  of  the  cities  mentioned. 

?AFEX  VTfLBEBBT.   Bee  Mulbbbrt. 

7APEB  VATJTILV8,   See  Aroonaut,  , 

PAFEK  WEDDIHO.   See  Wkdoino  AEnqirsRSARtEe. 

PAPELAOO'VIA,  anciently  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  extending  along  the  southern 
duma  of  the  Black  sea,  from  the  Halys  on  the  e.,  to  the  I^ulhenlUB  on  the  w.  (which 
separates  it  from  Bithynia),  an  island  on  the  s.  to  Galatia.  Its  limits,  however,  were 
somewhat  different  at  different  timea  The  Paphlagonian  mountains  were  covered  with 
forests,  and  the  inhabitants  were  famous  as  hunters.  Cnssus  made  Paphlagonla  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Lydia,  and  Cyrus  united  it  to  Persia;  it  subsequently  became  part  of 
tiie  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  afterwards  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  was 
included  in  the  Roman  province  of  Oalatia,  and  in  the  4th  c.  of  the  Christian  era  was 
made  a  separate  province  by  Constantlne.  Its  capital  was  Sinope.  The  Paphl^niaus 
are  supposed  to  have  been  of  Syrian,  or  at  least  of  Semitic  origin,  like  the  Cappadociana. 

M'THOS,  anciently  the  name  of  two  cities  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  The  older  city, 
sometimes  called  PaiaipaphM  (now  Kuktot  or  Komtldia),  was  situated  in  the  western  part 
of  tJie  island,  about  1^  m.  from  the  coast.  It  was  probably  founded  by  the  Phenlcians, 
and  was  famous,  even  before  Homra's  time,  for  a  temple  in  Venus,  who  was  siUd  to  hare 
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here  risen  from  Qie  sea  close  by,  whence  her  ei^thet  Aphrod^,  "foam-sprung,"  and 
who  was  designated  the  Paphiau  goddess.  This  was  her  clilef  residence,  and  hither 
crowds  of  pi^^ms  used  to  come  in  ancient  times.  The  other  Paphos,  called  Neopaphot 
(now  2iaffa),  was  on  the  sea-coast,  about  7  or  8  m.  n.w.  of  the  older  city,  and  was  the 
place  in  which  the  apostle  Paul  proclaimed  the  gospel  before  the  proconsul  Sergius. 

PAPIU,  bishop  of  Hieropolis  in  Pbyrgia.  was  a  Christian  writer,  who  flourished  in 
the  2d  century.  According  to  Irenteus,  he  was  a  disciple  of  the  apostle  John;  but  Euse- 
bius,  who  quotes  {Hiatoria  Eeelesiaatica,  chap.  89)  the  words  of  Irenteus,  immediately 
subjoins  a  passage  from  Papias  himself,  in  which  the  latter  distinctly  states  that  lie  did 
not  receive  his  doctrines  from  any  of  the  apostles,  but  from  the  "living  voice"  of  such 
followers  of  theirs  as  "  are  still  surviving.''  He  was,  however,  an  "associate"  of  Poly- 
carp,  a  bishop  in  tlie  same  province  of  proconsular  Asia;  and  as  the  latter  was  a  disciple 
of  me  apostle  John,  it  is  proliable  that  Irensus — a  somewhat  hasty  writer — inferred  that 
Jiis  companion  must  have  been  the  same.  The  PasehcU  or  Alctandrian  Chronicle  states 
that  he  suffered  martyrdom  at  Pergamus,  188  a.d.  Eusebius  describes  Papias  as  "  well 
skilled  in  all  manner  of  learniDg.  and  well  acquainted  with  tbe  Scriptures;"  but  a  little 
further  on^e  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  "of  limited  understanding  "  amiJerds  on  tbn  iio&n), 
and  a  very  credulous  chronicler  of  "unwritten  tradition,"  who  bad  collected  "certain 
strange  parablea  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  doctrine,  and  some  other  matters  rather  too  fabu- 
lous. The  work  in  which  these  were  contained  was  entitled  ix^^i^niTuruzA^on,  Me^htSt 
BibUa  W.  (Five  boolu  of  commentaries  on  the  sayings  of  our  Lord).  It  is  now  lost,  but 
certain  fragments  of  it  have  been  preserved  by  Irenteus,  Eusebius,  Maximus  Confessor, 
and  other  writers.  These  fragments  are  extremely  interesting,  Ijecauseof  the  light  which 
they  throw  on  the  origin  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  aud  their  importance  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact,  that  they  contain  the  curliest  information  which  we  possei^s  on 
the  subject.  It  is  Papias  who  is  our  authority  for  the  statement,  that  the  evangelist 
Matthew  drew  up  a  collection  of  our  Lord's  saj'ings  and  doings  (fa  Ugia)  in  the  Hebrew 
forobalj|y  Syro-Chaldaic  or  Aiam^)  dialect,  and  that  every  one  translated  it  as  he  was 
able.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  perplexing  statement,  suseesting  as  It  does 
tiie  delicate  question:  "  If  Papias  is  correct,  who  wrote  our  present  leuilthew,  which  is 
in  Greek,  and  not  in  Hebrew?"  (For  a  consideration  of  this  point,  see  Matthew.) 
Papias  also  tells  us,  eitiier  on  the  authority  of  John  the  presbyter,  or  more  probably  on 
that  of  one  of  his  followers,  that  the  evangelist  Mark  was  the  interpreter  (Hermeneutes) 
of  Peter,  and  wrote  "whatsoever  lie  [Peter]  recorded  with  great  accuracy."  But  the 
passi^  is  far  from  implying  thiit  Mark  was  a  mere  amanuensis  of  Peter,  as  some  have 
asseried,  but  only,  as  Valesius  has  shown,  tliat  Mark  listened  attentively  to  Peter's 

E reaching,  culled  from  it  such  things  as  most  strictly  concerned  Christ,  and  so  drew  up 
is  gospel.   Papias,  it  remains  to      said,  was  an  extreme  millenarian.    See  Milleh- 

PAPIES-MA0H£  (Ft.  mashed  or  pulped  paper).   This  manufacture  has  certainly  been 

in  use  for  more  than  a  century  in  Europe ;  Ijut  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  first  sug- 
gested by  some  of  the  beautiful  productions  of  Sinde  and  other  paris  of  India,  where  it  is 
employed  in  making  kioxes,  trays,  etc.,  as  well  as  in  China  and  Japau.  Its  first  appli- 
cation, as  far  as  we  know,  was  to  the  manufacture  of  snuff-boxes  by  a  German  named 
Martin,  in  1740,  who  learned  it  of  a  Frenchman  named  Lcfevre;  but  the  Frencli  say  that 
he  learned  tiie  art  in  England.  Properly  speaking,  pnper-madi£  is  paper-pulp  molded 
into  diape,  and  it  has  been  used,  not  only  to  make  sraoll  articles,  suui  as  boxes,  trays, 
etc.,  but  in  the  interior  decoration  of  houses  for  cornices,  ceilings,  etc.  The  ceilings  in 
Cliesterfield  house,  and  some  other  fine  Elizabethan  structures,  are  made  of  ibis  maierial, 
which  at  one  time,  owing  to  a  combination  of  the  stucco-workers  to  raise  tlie  price  of 
their  labor,  took  the  place  almost  entirely  of  stucco  in  house  ornamentation.  At  present 
a  combination  of  both  stucco  and  paper  is  similarly  employed  \inderthen(une  of  Cartorv- 
pierre.  From  the  extension  of  the  applications  of  pnpier-mnche  to  the  manufacture  of  a 
number  of  light  and  useful  articles,  modifications  have  taken  place  in  its  composition,  and 
it  is  now  of  three  kinds— 1st,  tlie  tnie  kind,  made  of  paper-pulp;  2d,  sheets  of  paper 
pasted  together  after  the  ipanner  of  pasteboard,  but  submitted  to  far  greater  pressure; 
and  3(1,  sheets  of  thick  millboard  cast  from  the  pulp  are  also  heavily  pressed.  The  term 
papiur-mach6  is  in  trade  held  to  apply  rather  to  the  articles  made  ol  the  pulp  llian  to  tbe 
pulp  itself;  and  a  vast  manufacture  nas  sprung  up  during  the  present  century',  particu- 
larly in  Birmingham,  in  which  a  great  variety  of  articles  of  use  and  ornament  are  made 
of  this  material.  They  are  coated  witli  successive  layers  of  asphalt  vamisb,  which  is 
acted  upon  by  heat  in  ovens  until  its  volatile  parts  are  dissipated,  and  it  becomes  hard, 
and  capable  of  receiving  a  high  polisli.  Mother-of-pearl  is  much  used  in  tiieir  decoration, 
for  which  purpose,  when  several  layers  of  the  varnish  still  remain  to  be  applied,  thin 
flakes  of  the  shell  of  the  form  of  the  pattern  are  placed  on  tlie  varnii^h,  and  are  covered 
by  the  succeeding  layers,  giving  rise  to  elevations  where  they  are  hidden  by  the  coats  of 
varnish.  The  surface  is  then  ground  down  smooth  and  polished,  and  the  grinding  down 
brings  to  ligtit  the  pieces  of  mother-of-pearl  shell,  which  thus  present  the  appearance  of 
inlaid  patterns.  The  fine  surface  which  can  be  given  to  the  asptialt  varnish  also  permits 
of  burnidied  gilding  and  other  decorative  applications  with  excellent  effect. 
PAFUIO.   Bee  Butterflt. 
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FAFILIOVA'OES,  a  euborder  of  the  natural  order  of  plants  generally  called  Uffumi- 
ncwa  (q.v.).— The  plants  of  tbis  suborder  are  the  only  plants  known  which  have  flowera 
of  the  peculiar  structure  called  ■Bapttionaeeous,  and  of  which  the  pea  and  beau  aSord 
familiar  examples.  The  name  is  derived  from  Lat.  papilio,  a  butterfly.  Papilionaceous 
flowers  have  five  petals,  imbricatei  in  estivatioD  (bud),  oire  of  which,  called  Uie  vexSlum, 
or  ^andard,  is  superior,  turned  next  to  the  axis,  and  \t\  estiTaliou  folded  over  the  rest; 
two,  called  the  ala,  or  tDing$,  are  lateral;  and  two  are  inferior,  which  are  often  unitra 
by  their  lower  margins,  forming  the  carina,  or  keel.  The  number  of  the  papilionacete  is 
very  great,  about  4,800  species  being  Itnown.  They  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
abounding  in  the  tropics.  Many  liave  superb  and  beautiful  flowers;  many  are  plants  of 
beautiful  form  and  foliage,  trees,  shrubs,  or  herliaceous  plants;  many  possess  valuable 
mediciaal  properties;  ana  many  are  of  great  importance  as  furnishing  food  for  man 
and  for  domestic  aaimols.  others  us  furnishing  dyes,  fiber,  timber,  etc.  See  Brook, 
Laburnum,  Clover,  Bean,  Pea,  Lucerne,  Licorice,  Indigo,  Sandal-wood,  etc. 

FAPILUB.  This  term  is  applied  by  anatomists  to  minute,  elongated,  conical  pro- 
cesses, projecting  from  the  surface  of  tue  true  sltiu  into  the  epidermia,  higlily  vascular 
and  nervous  in  tneir  diaracter,  and  taking  an  active  part  in  the  sense  of  toudi.  Their 
form  and  structure  are  described  in  the  article  Skin.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
toDgue  also  contains  three  varieties  of  papilln,  which  are  described  in  the  article  Tabtb, 
Oroak,  and  Sense  of. 

PAnFt  Devis,  a  celebrated  French  physicist,  was  b.  at  Blois,  Aug.  22, 1647,  and 
studied  medicine,  where,  after  receiving  his  degree,  he  practiced  for  some  time  as  a 
phvsician.  He  now  became  acquainted  with  Huygens,  an  incident  which  strengthened 
la  nim  an  original  predilection  for  pbysicnl  science;  aud  from  this  time  he  devoted  him- 
self almost  exclusively  to  his  favorite. study.  Before  Papin's  time,  the  intense  force 
which  can  be  generate  in  water,  air,  etc.,  under  the  action  of  heat,  was  well  known, 
but  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  indicate  the  principal  features  of  a  machine  by  which  tliis 
property  could  be  made  of  practical  utility.  He  soon  atquired  a  wide  reputaUon,  and 
on  visiting  England  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the  philosophers  of  that  country, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1681.  Wliile  in  England,  Pnpin  and  Rob- 
ert Boyle  (q.v.)  together  repeated  their  experiments  on  the  properties  of  air,  etc.;  but  in 
1687  Papin  was  called  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Alarburg  in  Hesse- 
Caasel.  the  duties  of  which  ofiice  he  discharged  with  zeal  and  success  for  many  yean. 
He  died  in  poverty  at  Harbui;g.  1712.  The  French  academy  of  sciences,  withholding  from 
nipln  the  honor  of  "assodate,"  enrolled  him  among  its  "correspondents" — a  proceed- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  academy  which  haa,  with  reason,  excited  the  astonishment  of  F. 
Ango.    To  Papui  undoubtedly  belongs  the  high  honor  of  having  first  applied  steam  to 

Sroduce  motion  by  raising  a  piston ;  he  combined  with  this  the  simplest  means  of  pro- 
ucing  a  vacuum  beneath  the  raised  piston,  viz.,  by  condensation  of  aqueous  vapor;  be 
is  also  the  inventor  of  the  "  safety-valve,"  an  essential  part  of  his  "  digester"  (q.v.).  By 
this  latter  machine  Papin  showed  that  liquids  in  a  vacuum  can  be  put  m  a  state  of  ebulli- 
tion at  s  much  lower  temperature  than  when  freely  exposed  to  the  air.  lupin's  sagacity 
led  him  to  many  other  discoveries;  he  discovered  the  principle  of  action  of  the  alphoo, 
improved  the  pneumatic  machine  of  Otto  Von  Ouenclce  (q.v.),  ttad  took  i»rt  against 
Leibnitz  in  the  discussion  containing  "living"  and  "  dead"  forces.  Unfortunately  for 
science,  Papin's  numerous  writings  have  not  yet  heen  collected,  but  many  of  them  will 
be  found  in  the  PMosophieal  Transactions,  Ada  Ervditorum,  and  the  SeeueU  de  Divenee 
Piieet.  He  puiilished  two  wotks,  one  Ijeing  an  explanation  of  the  construction  and  uses 
ot  his  "  digester"  (Lond.  1681),  afterwardsJ1682>  translated  into  French,  and  his  experi- 
ments entiUed  Nouveilet  MepirieTtcea  du  rids  (x&ria,  1674).  It  was  not  till  neany  a 
centniy  aiUr  that  the  great  value  of  Papin's  work  was  perceived.  See  his  L^e,  by  Gerland. 

FAPmAU,  Looib  Jobeph,  1789-1871  ;  b.  Montreal,  educated  at  the  seminary  of 
Quebec,  studied  law,  was  repeuiedlv  elected  meml>er  of  the  Canadian  parliament,  was 
speaker  of  the  lower  house  and  leader  of  the  radical  party,  and  appointed  by  lord  Dal- 
bousie  one  of  tiie  executive  council.  In  1837.  when  he  was  again  member  of  parliament, 
be  was  eIected>Bpeaker,  but  lord  Dalhousie  adjourned  parliament  to  prevent  bis  talcing  his 
seat  until  the  following  year.  He  prepared  the  list  of  demands  and  grievances  known  as 
the  92  resolutions.  He  did  not  countenance  the  rel)elIion  of  1887,  advocating  peaceful 
resistance,  and  refused  to  join  in  any  attempts  at  redress  by  force  of  arms.  He  was 
nevertheless  suspected  of  complicity  and  accused  of  high  treason,  but  escaped  to  the 
United  States,  and  went  to  France  in  18S0,  living  in  Paris  8  years.  He  returned  in  1847, 
ander  the  general  amnesty  of  11^0,  and  was  once  more  elected  to  parliament.  In  1854 
he  retired  lo  private  life. 

FAPIMIA'Hirs,  .^KiLnis  Paullus,  the  most  celebrated  of  Roman  jurists,  was  b. 
towards  the  middle  of  the  2d  c;  and  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Severus  (q.v.),  whom 
be  sacoeeded  as  advocatu$  Jttei,  and  whose  second  wife  is  said  to  have  been  Papinianus's 
relative,  he  held  the  ot&ce  of  ISteUorvm  magister,  and  afterwards  that  of  prasfectus  prcetorio. 
Alter  the  death  of  Severus,  his  son  and  successor,  Caracalla,  dismissed  Papinianus  from 
his  office,  and  soon  afterwards  caused  him  to  he  put  to  death  on  various  pretexts,  the 
real  reason,  however,  appearing  to  be  that  tlie  emperor  was  afraid  the  influence  of  a 
man  so  able  and  upright  would  he  dangerous  to  his  power.   Papinianus's  works  consist 
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dilefly  of  87  books  of  QuattitmeB,  19  of  Betptmsa,  2  of  Definitions,  two  wotIcs,  De  A4vl- 
UrUt,  and  a  Greek  fragment;  and  from  these  works  there  are  in  all  595  excerpts  in  the 
digest  (q.T.).  The  pupils  of  Papinianas  include  the  most  famous  names  in  Roman  ju- 
Tisprudence,such  as  Ulpian,  Paullus,  Pompomua,  Africanus,  Ftorentious,  and  Modesti- 
Dus,  but  the  master  stands  superior  to  them  all.  The  high  reputation  he  eujmred  among 
his  contemporaries  and  successors  may  be  gathered  from  the  epithets  pniaetiiimim/utf 
amttiUittimu*,  ditertissimut,  bestowed  upon  him  hy  various  emperors,  and  from  the  first 
book  of  tlie  Codex  Tbeodorai,  De  Betpontia  Prudentum,  in  which,  after  declaring  the 
works  of  Papioianus,  l^ullus,  Caius,  Ulpian,  Modestinus,  and  four  others,  to  be  authority 
for  a  judged  decision,  it  is  declared  that  should  these  jurists  be  equally  divided  in 
opinion,  that  opinion  which  was  maintained  by  Papinianus  was  to  be  considered  right; 
while  his  commentator,  the  celebrated  Cujacius  (q.T.),  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  "  that 
Papinianus  was  the  first  of  aU  lawyers  who  have  been,  or  are  to  be, "  and  that  "  no  one 
ever  will  equal  him."  His  high  reputation  as  a  jurist  was  much  enhanced  by  the  strong 
moral  feeling  and  stem  unbending  honesty  which  were  equally  characteTistfc  of  him, 
and  which  have  stamped  his  works  with  an  ineffaceable  impress.  Papinianus's  works 
were  studied  both  before  and  after  Justinian's  time  by  Roman  legal  students  of  the  third 
year,  who  were  for  this  reason  denominated  Papinianislie.  The  fragments  of  Papinla- 
nus'a  works  which  now  remain  are  somewhat  obscure,  and  the  excerpts  from  them  in 
the  digest  are  in  general  so  brief  that  the  aid  of'a  commentator  is  reqnired. 

PAPIBT  (Lat.  papitta,  an  adherent  of  the  pope)  is  a  name  applied,  generally  with  some 
admixture  of  contempt,  to  members  of  the  Roman  church.  Of  itself,  it  implies  nothing 
more  tiian  that  they  are  adherents  of  the  pope;  but  in  its  popular  use  it  includes  all  the 
distinctive  doctrines  of  Romau  Catholics,  and  especially  those  which  are  supposed  to  be 
peculiarly  cherished  by  tlie  supporters  of  the  papal  authority.  It  is  therefore  in  many 
cases  held  to  be  synonymous  with  the  profession  of  the  extreraest  opinions  permitted  in 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  even  those  which  are  popularly  regarded  as  superstitious. 
Understood  literally,  no  consist^t  Roman  Catholic  would  disclaim  it;  but  in  uie  imputed 
signiflcation  explained  above.  It  u  held  to  be  offensire. 

FAFPENHEHC,  GJottpbied  Heihrich,  Count  von,  an  imperial  gen.  of  great  note  itt 
the  thirty  years'  war,  was  b.  at  Pappenheim,  in  middle  Fraoconia,  Bavaria,  May  29, 
1694,  of  a  very  ancient  Swabian  family,  in  which  the  dignity  of  marriial  of  the  empire 
became  liereditary  about  the  18th  or  I4tb  c,  and  many  of  whose  members  had  greatly 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  wars  of  the  middle  ages.  When  about  20  years  of  age, 
Pappenheim  went  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  tlienceforth  signalized  him- 
self by  his  fiery  zeal  in  its  cause.  After  serving  under  the  king  of  Poland  in  his  wars 
with  the  Russians  and  Turks,  Pappenheim  joined  the  army  of  the  Catholic  league,  and 
in  the  battle  of  Prague  (1830)  stayed  the  flight  of  the  Austrian  cavaliy,  and  by  a  well- 
timed  and  furious  charge  turned  the  tide  of  battle  against  the  Bohemians.  In  1633  he 
received  from  the  emperor  ihe  command  of  a  cavalir  regiment  of  the  famous  "  Pappen- 
heimer  dragoons;"  and  in  1625  became  gen.  of  the  Spanish  horse  in  Lombardy;  but  in 
1626  re-entered  the  Austrian  service,  and  after  suppressing  a  dangerous  revolt  of  the 
peasants  of  Upper  Austria,  m  which  40,000  of  the  peasants  perislied,  he  Joined  the  army 
which  was  opposed  to  the  Protestant  league,  and,  io  association  witli  'Tilly,  carried  on 
many  campaigns  agilnst  the  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Saxons.  It  was  Pappenheim  who 
urged  and  induced  Tilly  to  take  Magdeburg  by  assault,  and  himself  led  and  directed  the 
attack.  Moreover,  it  is  he,  rather  than  Tilly,  who  was  to  blame  for  tlie  ferocious  mas- 
sacres which  followed.  His  reckless  bravery  involved  Tilly,  against  his  will,  tn  the  dia- 
astrous  battle  of  Breitenfeld ;  but  to  some  extent  he  retrieved  ma  character  by  his  stren- 
uous efforts  to  remedy  the  loss,  and  protect  the  retreat  of  the  army.  After  Tilly's  death, 
he  was  associated  with  Wallenstein,  who  detached  him  with  eight  regiments  to  protect 
Cologne,  but  on  hearing  of  the  advance  of  Gustavus.  sent  an  urgent  order  for  his  return. 
Pappenheim  arrived  at  Llltzen  at  the  moment  when  WalJensteiirs  army  was  on  the  point 
of  being  completely  routed,  and  at  the  head  of  his  cuirassiers,  charged  the  left  wing  of 
the  Swedes,  throwing  it  into  confusion,  and  almost  changing  the  fortune  of  the  battle 
by  his  extraordinary  oravery.  He  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  last  charge,  and  died  a 
few  hours  afterwards  at  Ldpsic,  Nov.  7, 1^2,  with  a  smile  on  his  countenance,  after 
leamhig  that  Gustavus  Adol^usliad  died  before  him.  "Godbe  praised!"  he  said;  "I 
can  go  m  peace,  now  that  that  mortal  enemy  of  the  Catholic  faith  has  had  to  die  before 
me. 

PAF'PVS,  in  botany,  an  appendage  of  the  fruit  of  plants  belonging  to  certain  natural 
orders,  of  which  the  great  natural  order  compoaiUB  is  the  chief.  It  consists  either  of 
simple  or  feathery  hairs,  sessile  or  stalked,  arising  from  the  summit  of  the  fruit,  and  is 
produced  by  a  development  of  the  tube  and  limb  of  the  persistent  calyx.  Its  object 
am)earB  to  be  to  waft  the  ripened  seed  to  the  new  situation  in  which  it  is  to  grow. 
Tni9il^4oton  is  the  pappus  of  the  thistle.— The  pappus  is  sometimes  represented  by  mere 
teeth  or  settles. 

PAPPm  of  Alexandria,  one  of  the  later  Greek  geometers,  of  whose  history  nothing 
is  known;  he  Is  said  by  Suidas  to  have  lived  during  the  reign  of  .Theodosius  the  great, 
emperor  of  the  ^t  (S79-iB8(Q.    Borne  writers  are  of  opinion  that  he  lived  two  centuries 
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Papua  AND  Caroline  Islands. — i.  Village  on  south-west  coast  of  New  Guinea,  2.  Vill^^j^ 
5.  Dorei  idol.  6,  13.  Dorei  shields.  7.  Dorei  bow.  8.  South-west  coast  bow.  9;,^ 
14.  Head-rest,  Humboldt  Bay.  15.  Dorei  drum  (Tifa).  16.  Dirk  made  of  human  ' 
20.  Vessel  at  IjUgunor.    21.  Ruins  at  Tinian  and  Rota  (Marianne  Isles).    22.  House?  „ 
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ge  at  Humboldt  Bay,  New  Guinea.  3.  Village  temple.  4.  Native  of  Dorei  in  festival  dress. 
.  Dorei  comb.  10.  Arrow-head.  11.  Calabash.  12.  Car\-ed  boat  ornament,  Humboldt  Bay. 
one.  17.  Dorei  ear-ring.  18.  Arfaki.  19.  Natives  of  Humboldt  Bay.  Caroline  IsUinds  • 
at  Lugunor.    23.  House  at  Ualan. 
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earlier,  but  the  former  is  much  the  more  probable  opinion.  The  chief  work  of  Pappus 
Is  his  MathemaUeal  OoUeetiona,  of  which  the  last  six,  out  of  eisht  books,  are  estant.  The 
Oo^eUoM,  as  tbeir  name  implies,  are  an  assemblage  into  one  uook  of  scattered  problems 
BDd  theorems,  the  work  of  ApoUonius,  Archimedes,  Euclid,  Theodosius,  etc.,  to  which 
he  has  joined  his  own  discoveries.  The  first  two  books  are  supposed  (on  insufflcleDt 
grounds)  to  have  treated  of  arithmetic  and  arithmetical  problems,  but  only  a  small  frag> 
ment  of  the  second  book  ia  extant:  the  third  book  is  a  collection  of  problems,  mostlr  nf 
solid  geometry :  the  fourth  treats  of  curves  other  tlian  the  circle,  according  to  the  method 
:of  pure  geometry;  the  fifth  contains  problems  of  maxima  and  minima;  the  sixth  treats 
-of  the  geometry  of  the  sphere:  the  seventh,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important  to  mod- 
;  em  geometcre,  as  it  is  auuost  the  sole  authority  we  possess  on  the  subject  of  the  history 
and  methods  of  the  Greek  geometrical  analysis,  treats  principally  di  analysis;  it  also 
contains  the  proposition  now  known  as  "  Ouldlnns's  theorem,"  which  was  plagiarized 
from  Pappus  oy  Father  Guldin  ;  the  eighth  and  last  book  treats  of  machines.  Pappus 
was  the  author  of  several  other  works  which  are  lost,  excepting  only  a  fragment  of  his 
Commentary  on  Four  Books  of  Ptolemy' »  SyntaxU.  Pappus,  as  an  independent  investiga- 
tor, enjoys  a  high  reputation,  and  is  considered  by  Descartes  as  one  of  the  most  excel- 
lent geometers  of  anti<|uity.  Some  of  uis  problems  have  been  looked  upon  with  high 
interest  by  all  succeedmg  geometers.  The  MaihematvsaX  GoUeetiont  have  been  publl^ied 
in  whole  or  part,  at  various  periods,  hut  the  only  complete  editions  are  the  two  Latin 
versions,  the  first  by  Commsndine  (Pisa,  1688),  aud  the  second  by  Manolessius  (Bologna, 
1660),  and  the  Greek  edition  of  H.  J.  Eisenmann  (Paris,  1824).  The  portion  of  the 
Greek  text  of  the  second  book,  which  was  wanting  in  Comnuindine's  MS.,  was  published 
(1688)  in  London  by  Dr.  WaUis. 

PAPUA,  or  New  Gctnea,  is,  with  the  exception  of  Australia,  the  largest  Island  on 
the  globe.  It  lies  in  lat.  0°  30'  to  32°  s.,  and  long.  130°  SO"  to  164'  30'  e.,  and  is  about 
J500  m.  In  length.  In  outline  the  island  Is  very  Irregular,  the  westtm  part  beine  nearly 
Insulated  by  Geelvink  bay,  on  the  n,,  and  M'Clure's  inlet  from  the  west.  The  nead  of 
Geelvlnk  bay  is  separated  from  the  s.  coast  by  an  Isthmus  only  35  m.  In  breadth.  East- 
ward from  this,  the  island  tncreasea  in  breadth  from  200 to  360  m.,  and- terminates  in  the 
8.e.  in  a  long  and  narrow  peninsula  of  lofty  mountains.  Estimated  area,  313,000  sg.  m. 
1  There  is  probably  no  region  of  the  globe  so  little  known  as  Papua;  the  coast  has  not 
even  been  visited  in  some  parts,  and  the  maps  published  to  this  day  show  unsurveyed 
portions.  It  is  not  known  with  certainty  who  discovered  Papua.  It  is  attributed  to  a 
Spaniard,  Alvaro  do  Saavadra.  To  him  the  first  detailed  notice  of  the  island  is  due,  and 
it  was  he  who  first  noticed  the  resemblance  of  the  inhabitants  to  African  negroes,  and 
for  that  reason  gave  tlie  country  the  name  of  New  Guinea.  In  1606  the  Spanish  frigate 
La  Almiranta,  capt.  Luiz  Yaes  de  Torres,  made  the  island,  and  sailed  along  the  southern 
shore  to  the  strait  that  1)cars  his  name.  In  1676  the  Dutch  captains,  Schouten  and  Le 
Haire,  landed  on  the  island  to  obtain  freshwater.    They  were  unexpectedly  attacked 

tiie  natives,  who  killed  18  of  their  men,  H.  De  BougainviUe,  in  1768,  also  made  the 
sonth  coast  of  the  island,  and  worked  to  windward  along  It.  The  English  navimttors, 
Cook  in  1770,  and  Forrest  in  1774,  Edwards  in  1791,  andthe  following  year  Capt  Bligh, 
of  Bounty  notoriety,  saw  portions  of  the  south  coast.  Flinders,  in  1799,  vidted  the 
island,  and  added  a  few  facts  to  our  scanty  information.  In  the  course  of  the  voyage 
of  the  French  ship  Astrolabe,  under  the  command  of  J.  Diimont  d'Urrille,  the  distin- 
guished naturalists,  Quoi  and  Gaymard,  studied  the  natural  history  of  the  island,  and 
more  especially  its  zoology.  A  Dutch  expedition  in  1828  added  to  the  information  of 
the  western  coast  In  1845  Capts.  Blackwood  and  Owen  Stanley,  of  her  majesty's  ships 
and  Bramble,  surveyed  part  of  the  southern  coast;  and,  between  1846  and  1860.  the 
last-named  officer  surveyed  the  southern  shores  of  the  eastern  peninsula.  In  1658  the 
Dutch  government  sent  a  surveying  cxx>edition  in  the  steamer  Etna  to  tlie  north 
and  n.w.  coasts.  In  1869  attention  was  called  to  our  lack  of  information  on  Papua, 
and  to  the  fact  that  so  little  had  been  done  to  explore  this  great  and  fertile  island, 
which  lay  almost  within  sight  of  Australia,  and  miglit  be  looked  on  as  belonging  to  that 
continent.  Sir  Charles  Nicholson  especially  directed  the  attention  of  our  Australian 
colonists  to  the  importance  of  their  becoming  acquainted  with  the  island,  lying  as  it  does, 
on  the  highway  to  India  and  China,  and  tKlievea  to  t>e  rich  in  minerals  and  commercial 
products.  The  importance  of  exploring  the  island  was  generally  admitted.  In  1871 
the  Russian  steam  corvette,  the  Viiiat,  left  on  the  n.e.  shores  the  naturalist,  Hik- 
lonka  Maclay,  who  undertook  to  penetrate  westward  into  the  Dutch  territory.  The 
Italian  travelers,  Messrs.  Beccari  and  D'Albertis,  and  the  Italian  corvette  VUtor  Piiani. 
also  visited  the  Island.  Eariy  in  1878  H.M.S.  £a»ai$k,  Capt.  Moresby,  was  sent  to  sup. 
press  the  system  of  kidnapping  natives  in  the  neighborhood  of  Torres  strait ,  and  this 
neing  accomplished,  Capt.  Moresby  employed  bis  time  in  continalng  the  survey  of  the 
eastern  coasts  commenced  by  Capt.  Owen  tjtanley.  He  found  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Island  different  In  form  from  the  representations  as  given  on  our  maps,  inasmuch  as  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  eastern  promontoiy  connisted  of  islands  with  deep  channel 
between,  instead  of  being  a  continuous  line  of  coast  But  little  is  known  of  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  island  beyond  the  coast  The  nortliem  aide  is  liilly  and  denady  covered  with 
wood,  Willie  such  portions  of  the  southern  coasts  as  have  been  vis! tod  are  low,  and 
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apparently  swampy,  bat  Btfl!  densely  wooded,  A  range  of  mountains,  the  diaries 
Louis  moontains,  commencea  on  th'>  south  coast  near  Ueclvlnk  bay,  ana  extends  due 
fast,  rising  gradually  to  a  height  of  10,730  ft.,  where  It  is  lost  sight  of  at  a  distance  of 
100  m.  from  the  coast;  but  it  Is  not  improbable  that  this  range  continues  through,  and 
subdivides  Uie  island  natil  it  loins  the  high  land  of  the  eastern  peninsula,  where  a  suc- 
cession of  mountains,  from  14,000  to  6,000  ft.  high,  continue  to  the  eastern  extreme.  A 
large  island,  Frederick  Henry  island,  100  ra.  long  by  about  00  broad,  oo  the  B.w. 
coast,  was  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  mainland  until  lieut.  Kool,  of  the  Dutch  naTV, 
passed  tlirough  tlie  strait  that  separated  it.  The  London  missionary  society's  agents,  to 
their  sleamer  the  EUangowan,  have  also  lately  found  that  what  was  considered  the  south 
cape  of  Papua  is  deiacbed  from  themainlaad,  and  have  called  it  Stacey  Island.  The  Fly 
river  has  been  ascended  160  miles  b^  the  same  parties.  The  whole  of  the  south-eastern 
coast  to  the  eastern  extreme  of  tiie  island,  and  continuing  to  the  Louidade  archipelago 
beyond,  is  fringed  with  dangerous  coral  reefs,  and,  as  during  the  monsoons  the  currents 
acquire  great  velocity,  the  (unger  of  navigating  is  considerable.  Capt.  Moresby  has  dis- 
covered a  new  pasaa^  at  the  a.e.  point  of  the  main  island,  China  strait,  which  is 
navigable  for  large  ships,  and  apparently  free  from  dangers;  it  is  considered  that  lliis 
discovery  will  lead  to  more  rapid  communication  between  Chiua  and  Australia.  The 
tides,  however,  at  springs,  run  at  the  rate  of  5  or  6  knots,  but  more  careful  and  elaborate 
surveys  will  doubtless  render  navigation  more  safe  and  expeditious  in  these  waters. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  in  an  island  of  such  vast  extent  as  Papua,  not  only  does 
the  character  of  the  hunun  family  greatly  diver^,  but  there  may  )>ossIbly  exist  several  dia- 
tinctraces.  With  ourlittleknowledge,  twodistmct  races  are  admitted,  vue.,  the  I^puaus, 
90  called  from  the  Malayan  "frizzled  hair,"  and  the  Haraforas.  The  Papuans  are  sud 
to  resemble  the  Australian  aborigines,  but,  as  a  rule,  are  stouter.  The  Haraforas  are 
distinguishable  from  the  Papuans  oy  lighter  color  and  straighter  hair;  they  also  exhibit 
greater  activity  of  body. 

Except  in  the  ^ampy  districts,  the  climate  is  not  unhealthy,  though  the  temperature 
varies  greatly,  the  thermometer  sometimes  indicating  95°  Fahr.  by  day,  and  falling  to  75* 
by  night  On  the  s.w.  coast,  the  east  monsoon  or  rainy  season  begins  about  the  middle 
of  April,  and  ends  in  September;  the  dry  season  Is  from  September  to  April,  and  ou  the 
n.  coast  they  are  just  reversed. 

The  island  is  everywhere  clotbed  with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  cocoa-nut, 
betel,  sago,  banana,  bread-fruit,  orange,  lemou,  and  other  fruit-trees  lining  Ibe  shores; 
wliile  in  tlie  interior  are  abundance  of  flne  timber  trees,  as  the  iron-wood,  ebony,  canary- 
wood,  the  wild  nutmeg,  and  the  massooi,  the  fri^rant  bark  of  which  is  a  leading  article 
of  export  from  the  s.w.  coast.  In  the  districts  of  the  Arfak  and  Amberbakin  mountahis 
the  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  and  rice  are  cultivated. 

The  natural  history  of  the  western  part  of  Papua  has  been  recently  examined  by  Hr. 
Wallace.  This  naturalist  established  the  fact  that  a  deep  channel  in  the  bed  <h  the 
ocean,  running  w,  of  Celebes,  and  e.  of  the  great  islands  of  Java  and  Borneo,  now 
known  as  Wallace's  line,  separates  two  regions,  in  wliich  the  islands  rise  from  shallow 
waters,  and  which  are  totally  unlike  each  other  in  their  botany  and  zoology.  The 
Islands  on  either  side  of  this  line  he  supposes  to  be  the  relics  of  submerged  continents. 
Those  on  the  west,  or  the  Oreat  Mabiy  i^ilands,  belong  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  and  have 
its  plants  and  animals.  Those  to  the  east  of  the  Fine,  on  the  other  hand,  Including 
Papua,  have  a  flora  and  fauna  resembling  those  of  Australia.  The  hitter  island  has  a 
dry  climate  and  stunted  vegetation.  Papua,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  warm  and  moist 
climate,  pi-e-eminently  fltted  to  produce  a  varied,  luxuriant  vegetation;  and  it  is  clothed 
from  end  to  end  with  magnificent  forests.  Insect  life  is,  as  might  be  expected,  abundant 
and  varied;  the  Papuan  species  being  remarkable  for  fine  forms  and  beautiful  colors. 
Still  more  interesting  to  the  uuturalist  is  the  varietv  of  birds,  of  which  130  species  are 
singers,  SO  parrots,  and  38  pigeons.  Those  of  lana  species  which  have  been  examined 
belong  to  108  genem,  39  of  which  are  found  exclusively  in  Papua.  The  beautiful  birds 
of  paradise  are  peculiar  to  the  islaiid,  and  distinguish  it  from  all  other  regions.  In  con* 
trast  to  this  variety  of  birds  is  tiie  small  number  of  mammals.  The  great  pachyderms 
and  quadrumana  of  the  Malay  islands  are  wanting,  and  tlie  mammals  are  3  bats,  1  pig, 
10  marsupials,  1  cetacea,  and  1  carnivora.  There  is  one  true  kangaroo  similar  to  those 
of  Australia.  The  climbing  kangaroos  take  the  place  of  the  monkeys  of  Uie  Asiatic 
arra.  It  is  believed  that  Wallace^  line,  or  one  nearly  coincident  with  it,  separatee  two 
varieties  of  the  human  race,  the  Malays  and  the  Papuans,  or  rather  areas  in  which  one 
of  these  races  predominates.  * 

Mr.  Alfred  Wallace,  in  his  MaJay  Arehipslago,  says  of  the  Papuans:  "  There  has  been 
much  difference  of  opinion  about  the  races  of  the  Oceanic  region,  but  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  tbey  belong  to  four  different  typos— tliose  of  (!)  the  Malays;  (2)  the 
Negritos  or  Papuans;  (8)  the  Polynesians;  (4)  the  Au-etralinns.  The  most  distinguished 
of  recent  ethnologists  class  the  Malays  with  the  Mongols;  the  Negritos  or  Papuans,  and 
tlie  Polynesians,  with  the  negroes  of  Africa;  and  distinguish  widely  the  Australians 
from  both.  Th^  do  not  recognize  any  fundamental  dutincUon  between  the  dark 
^puans  and  the  light-complexioned  Polynesians.  Hie  westemputa  of  the  Ishmd  an 
Inhabited  by  the  former,  the  enstero  parts  by  the  lattv.  '*  The  rapuans  are  wdl  mnda^ 
have  refnilar  features,  intelligent  black  o'es,  small  white  teeth,  curly  hair,  ihirk  lips, 
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and  large  mouth;  the  Doee  Is  Bhaip,  tmt  flat  beneath,  the  nostrils  large,  and  the  skin 
dark  bronn.  Thej  are,"  Mr.  Waluee  says,  "superior  in  stature  to  average  Europeana, 
but  hare  long  and  thin  le|[8,  and  the  splay  foot  of  the  negro."  He  thmke  the  Papuans 
superior  to  the  Malays  in  mtelUgence.  In  the  western  parts,  they  are  divided  into  small 
distinct  tribes,  frequently  at  war  with  each  other.  The  men  build  the  houses,  hollow 
the  trunks  of  trees  into  canoes,  hunt  and  fish ;  while  the  women  do  all  the  heaviest  work, 
cultivating  the  fields,  making  mats,  pots,  and  cutting  wood.  Their  food  consists  of 
maize,  sago,  rice,  fisti,  birds,  me  flesh  of  wild  pigs,  and  fruits,  etc.  "They  are  copper 
coloreid,  of  a  light  active  build,  often  with  very  good  features,  which  they  paint;  but  the 
men'a  teeth  and  mouths  arf>  much  disfigured  by  consttmt  use  of  betel-nat.  The  hair  ia 
usually  worn  frizzled  out  into  a  huge  mop.  The  women's  hair  is  always  cut  short. 
Their  weapons  appear  to  be  spears,  swords,  clubs,  and  stone  hatchets,  but  no  bows  and 
arrows  were  seen  amongst  them.  Occasionally  human  jaw  and  si}iDal  bones  are  worn  aa 
bracelets  and  ornaments.  They  appeared  to  take  pleasure  in  making  us  understand  that 
they  had  eaten  the  original  owners  of  the  bones;  but  these  bones,  as  well  aa  the  few 
skulls  exhibited  in  their  villages,  appeared  to  be  of  an  aecient  date.  'The  houses  are 
built  after  the  Malay  fashion,  on  poles  i^sed  5  or  6  ft.  above  the  ground,  and  consist  of 
one  large  apartment"  The  natives  of  Humboldt's  bay  have  a  temple  in  every  village 
though  ootning  is  known  of  their  religion. 

In  tbc  eastern  part  of  the  island,  the  negro  type  of  tlie  inhabitants  passes  into  that  of 
the  Polynesians.  Captain  Moresby  says  of  them,  that  they  have  the  light  complexion 
and  in  all  respects  the  appearance  of  the  PolynesiaDS,  typicnllv  represented  by  the  New 
Zealanders,  that  they  are  a  friendly  and  Intelligent  people,  and  gladly  received  the  Eng- 
lish seamen  at  their  villages,  where  they  mixed  freely  with  them.  They  practice  several 
useful  arts,  such  as  pottery,  and  possess  extensive,  wcll-feuccd  plantations,  in  the 
north -eastern  part  of  the  island,  their  villages  are  terraced  and  cultivated  to  a  great 
height,  in  a  manner  which  a  Chinaman  might  envy.  Captuin  Moresby  believes  them  to 
be  a  fine,  promldng  race,  and  thinks  that  a  prosperous  future  is  in  store  for  them.  In  ad> 
ditlon  to  foregoing  illus.,  for ty[>e of  people,  see  illus.,  Ethnoloot,  vol.  V. 

The  Dutch  scientific  expedition  of  1858  appended  to  their  report  a  vocabulary  of  the 
Myfore  language,  of  about  1,200  words,  collected  by  Otto\v  and  Geisler,  mlfsionaries  at 
Doreh,  on  the  w.  of  Gteelvink  bay.  It  is,  however,  known  to  differ  greatly  from  lan- 
guages spoken  in  other  parts;  and  natives  of  the  South  Sea  islands  £ive  a  facility  in 
communicating  with  the  Papuans  on  the  Torres  Strait.  The  London  missionary  societv 
has  therefore  begun  to  Christianize  them  through  Samoan  teachers  directed  by  Britiw 
missionaries.   The  first  chapel,  on  Murray  Island,  was  opened  in  1675. 

The  population  of  Papua  and  the  immediately  adjacent  islands  has  been  estimated  at 
600,000,  but  no  correct  estimate  of  the  numbers  can  be  formed.  The  exports  are  nutsool 
hark,  trepang  or  b$che-de-mer,  tortoise-shell,  pearls,  nutmegs,  birds  of  paradise,  crown- 
pigeons,  ebony,  resin,  slaves,  etc. 

The  inhabitants  seem  to  be  divided  into  a  great  number  of  petty  tribes,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  No  native  government  is  known  to  extend  over  a  groat  part  of 
the  island.  The  Dutch  acquired  the  rights  of  their  tributary,  the  sultan  of  Tidore,  and 
it  was  partly  to  assert  them  that  an  expedition  was  undertaken  in  1838.  At  this  time, 
the  Dutch  built  a  fort  called  Du  Bus,  in  Triton  bay,  S'  46'  a.  lat.,  and  134°  e.  long.,  and 
declared  the  whole  island  w.  of  a  line  running  from  cape  Bonpland  in  the  n.,  along  141° 
e.  long.,  to  Torres  Strait,  to  belong  to  the  Netherlands,  but  the  settlement  was  aban- 
doned.  In  1858  the  Dutch  made  another  attempt  to  establish  a  colony. 

In  1883,  Apr.,  the  ministry  of  Queensland  proclaimed  the  annexation  to  that  colony 
of  the  e.  half  of  New  Qumea:  Lord  Derby,  on  behalf  of  the  home  government, 
promptiT  disavowed  the  act ;  but  in  1884,  May,  the  British  government  determined 
to  establish  a  protectorate  over  the  s.  coast,  and  instructions  were  Issued  to  Admiral 
Erskine,  at  the  Australian  station.  Accordingly,  he  sailed  in  the  A'elton,  and  from 
Port  Moresby,  Nov.  6,  proclaimed  the  protectorate,  and  appointed  the  principal  chief  as 
the  queen's  deputy  lieut.  The  protectonite,extends  from  the  141st  meridian  eastward, 
as  far  as  East  Cape,  and  includes  the  adjacent  islands.  A  short  time  after  the  British 
occupation  of  the  s.  coast  the  German  government  took  possession  of  the  n.,  together 
With  the  islands  of  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  and  several  others.  The  Ausbalians  were 
.'so  indignant  that  the  home  government  should  allow  the  Germans  to  annex  teiritt^ 
deemed  essential  to  their  own  prosperity,  that  the  question  of  their  separation  from  Great 
Britain  was  agitated.  In  1898  the  English  and  Dutch  made  an  agreement  as  to  a  new 
and  more  natural  frontier. 

Bee  The  Watem  Padfe,  by  "W.  Coote  (1883) ;  the  Malay  Archipelago,  by  A.  R.  'Wal. 
lace ;  Neu  Guinea  und  tdm  Bewohiur,  by  Otto  Fiosch  (Bremen,  1865) ;  DalV  Italia  aUa 
Nuova  Shiinea—Viaggio  deUa  Corvetta  "  VttUrr  Pimnf  (Florence,  1878);  ifiw  Gvinea, 
hy  L.  M.  d'AlbertIs  (1880) ;  paper  by  Giglioli,  in  Ocean  Bighiiiayt  for  December.  1878  ; 
ik»eottrk«  and  8un)ey$  in  New  Quinea  and  the  I/EntreeaaUaux  laamU,  by  Captnm 
Moresby  (1876) ;  CkronieU  of  London  Missionary  Society  for  ISflB;  Procete^nga  of  M<  Oto- 
graphical  Society  (1879);  ZoUer,  DeiUxh  muguiaea  (1891). 

TAP'VLS  AND  PAP1TLAX  SI8EA8EB.  Papuls,  or  pimples,  constitute  one  of  the 
eight  orders  of  Bateman  and  Willan's  classification  of  cutaneous  diseases.  Tliey  occur 
as  little  elevations  of  the  cuticle,  of  a  red  color,  containing  neither  pus  nor  a^  other 
fluid,  and  ending  usually  in  a  scurf.  Tliey  are  generally  supposed  to  denote  inflamma- 
tion of  the  papHlffi  of  the  skin;  but  Erasmus  Wilson  believes  that  they  reprMent-au 
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Inflwnmatoiy  condition  of  the  secretory  oriflcra,  whether  sudoriferous  or  selwceous 
The  diseases  raided  as  papular  are  strophulus,  lichen,  and  prurigo;  but  there  are  othei 
diseases  in  which  the  flret  external  symptom  is  a  papular  eruption,  as,  for  example, 
unall-pox.  In  which  the  papula  speedily  develops  itself  mto  a  pustule. 

FAPY'AI.  Bolts  made  of  the  paper  of  the  papyrus  plant  are  commonly  known  as 
papyri,  corresponding  to  the  Greelt  haUa.  Thsse  rolls  are  of  a  very  remote  antiquity, 
some  of  the  still  remaming  Egyptian  papyri  being  certainly  as  old  as  th;  sixth  dynasty, 
and  others  as  old  as  the  twelfth,  or  from  about  2,000  B.O.  This  is  owing  to  their  mode 
of  preservation,  and  to  the  peculiarly  dry  character  of  Egypt.  These  rolls  have  been 
found  deposited  In  different  ways,  those  of  a  religious  nature  being  placed  upon  the 
bodies  of  mummies,  at  the  feet,  arms,  or  even  in  me  hands,  sometimes,  indeed,  packed 
or  laid  between  the  bandages,  or  even  spread  over  the  whole  bandages,  like  a  ^roud. 
At  the  time  of  the  nineteenth  aad  twentieth  dynasties  (1820-1200  b.c.).  they  were  often 
deposited  in  hollow  wooden  figures  of  the  god  Pttih  Socharia  Osiris,  or  of  the  god  Osiris, 
which  were  i>laced  near  the  mummies.  Papyri  of  a  civil  nature  were  deposited  in  jars 
or  boxes,  which  were  placed  near  the  mummies,  or  have  been  found  in  the  remains  of 
ancient  libraries.  The  following  are  the  principal  kinds  of  Egyptian  papyri:  I.  Hiero- 
glyphical  papyri,  always  accompanied  by  pictures  or  vignettes,  and  consisting  of  three 
classes:  1.  Solar  litanies  or  texts,  and  pictures  relating  to  and  describing  the  sun's  pas- 
sage through  the  hours  of  the  night,  when  that  luminary  was  supposed  to  enter  the 
E^ptlan  hades  or  hell,  3.  Books  of  the  empyreal  gate,  or  heaven,  with  vignettes  of 
deities,  and  other  representations  referring  to  the  genesis  of  the  cosmos  or  untverse.  8. 
The  so-called  ritual,  consisting  of  a  series  of  sacred  or  hermetic  books,  some  of  a  very 
remote  antiquity,  accompanied  with  rubrical  titles  and  directions  as  to  Uieir  efficacy  and 
onploymenC  and  comprising  various  formulas  ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  coffins,  amu- 
lets, and  other  furniture  of  the  dead,  for  the  better  preservation  of  the  souls  of  the  dead 
and  of  the  mummies  in  the  future  state.  In  this  book,  chapters  giving  an  account  of 
the  future  judgment,  of  the  makbenu,  or  boat  of  the  dead,  of  the  Elysian  Fields,  and  of 
the  halls  through  which  the  dead  had  to  pass  are  also  found.  The  work  was  considered 
bv  the  Egyptians  themselves  mystic,  and  parts  were  supposed  to  be  written  by  the  god 
Thoth  himself.  A  copy  more  or  less  complete,  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  deceased, 
was  deposited  with  all  the  principal  mummies;  and  from  the  blank  spaces  left  for  the 
name,  which  were  afterwards  filled  up,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  kept  ready  made. — 
IL  HienUic  paprl,  written  in  the  hieratic  or  cursive  ^yptlan  hand,  comprising  a  more 
extensive  literature  thui  the  liieroglyphic  papyri,  l^is  handwriting  being  used  tar 
civil  as  well  as  religious  purposes,  the  papyri  found  in  it  differ  considerab^  from  one 
another,  and  comprise  ritnals  of  the  class  already  mentioned,  principally  hi  use  about 
the  26th  dynasty,  or  the  6th  c.  B.C.,  but  found  also  on  some  few  papyri  of  a  remote 
period ;  a  book  called  the  Lam^tatumg  of  Ins;  magical  papyri,  containing  directions 
for  the  preparation  of  charms  and  amulets,  and  the  adjuration  of  deitiea  for  their  pro- 
tection ;  civil  documents,  coodstine  of  the  examination  of  persons  charged  with  criminal 
offenses,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  that  of  an  offender  cliarged  with  the  practice 
of  magic  in  the  19th  dynasty,  another  of  a  criminal  charged  with  various  crimes  in  the 
reign  of  Sethos  I.,  the  examination  of  a  conspiracy  in  the  palace  of  Bameaea  II.,  and  the 
proeemerbal  of  an  offender  charged  with  violating  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  in  the  reign 
of  Bameses  IX.  Besides  these,  there  are  several  letters  of  various  scribes  upon  subjecta 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the  country  and  private  affairs  ;  laudatory  poema 
of  Egyptian  monarchs,  one  describing  the  campaign  oi  Bameses  II.  against  theKhita  or 
Hlttites  ;  historical  documents,  the  journeys  in  foreign  parts;  the  endowment  of  temples 
by  Bameses  III. ;  works  of  fiction,  one  of  the  adventorcs  of  two  brothers,  the  death  of 
the  younger,  owing  to  the  false  accusation  of  the  wife  of  the  elder,  his  revival  and  trsns- 
formatioo  into  a  bull  and  a  Persea  tree  ;  another,  the  story  of  a  doomed  prince,  and  the 
adventures  of  different  persons.    Works  on  plants  and  medical  subjects,  books  of 

Eroverbs,  lists  of  kings,  historical  accounts,  are  amongst  these  documents. — III.  The 
\st  class  of  Egyptian  papyri,  those  written  in  the  demotic  or  enchorial  character,  consist 
of  rituals,  contracts  for  the  sale  of  mummies  and  lands,  accounts  and  letters,  and  mis- 
cellaneous documenta  These  papyri  are  often  bilingual,  sometimes  accompanied  with 
hieratic  or  Greek  versions.  Sutny  of  these  papyri  have  been  translate  by  de  Boug£, 
Chabas,  Heath,  Goodwin,  Birch,  and  others.  Many  Greek  papyri  Itave  been  found  be- 
longing to  the  archives  of  the  Serapeion,  referring  to  the  administration  of  that  temple, 
the  orations  of  Hypereides,  and  some  of  the  books  of  Homer.  At  all  times  in  the 
history  of  Egypt,  libraries  of  papyri  seem  to  have  existed,  and,  under  the  PtolemieB,  an 
■aid  to  have  contained  as  many  as  700,000  rolls. 

Another  class  of  ancient 'papyri,  those  of  Pompeii  and  Herculanenm,  are  of  con- 
aiderable  interest,  as  showing  the  condition  and  arrangement  of  a  Homan  library.  The 
papyri  of  Herculaneum  tat  from  8}  to  121  io-  wide,  and  are  rohed  up  in  a  cylindrical 
upon  a  stick  or  inner  roll,  IxustUutt,  Hvihilicut,  having  a  stud  at  the  end, 
comu.  They  bad  their  titles  written  on  a  strip,  hrum,  in  red  letters,  and  the  writing 
was  either  on  blind  lines,  or  else  on  lines  fuled  witb  lead.  About  1800  papyri  were  dis- 
covered at  Herculaneum  In  176S,  in  the  library  of  a  small  house,  diarred  to  a  dnder. 
Bud  some  of  these,  by  the  greatest  skill  and  ctre,-liave  been  unrolled  b}*  a  very  iBborfoni. 
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prooMB  at  Naples.  Unfortuiiately,  they  have  not  answered  the  literary  expectations 
xcoined  of  them,  consisting  of  the  works  of  philoeopliers  of  the  Epicurean  school,  whidi 
the  proprietor  of  the  library  seems  to  have  collected.  Some  of  ttie  papyri  were  in  Latin, 
and  more  difficult  to  unroll.  Many  of  them  have  been  published.  They  are  only 
written  on  one  side.  When  a  small  number  were  required,  they  were  placea  in  a  cylin' 
drical  bronze  chest  (aata),  packed  tightly  in  a  perpendicular  position,  and  were  taken 
out  single,  and  read  by  unrolling  from  one  end.  These  papyri  were  of  various  prices;  old 
ones,  like  old  books,  being  immense  value,  but  those  containing  the  works  of  con- 
temporary authots  were  not  dearer,  perhaps,  than  modem  books.  Many  extensive  pri- 
vate and  public  libraries  existed  in  Greece  and  Rome,  but  all  have  perished  except  those 
exhumed  from  Herculaneum. 

Wilkinson,  Man.  and  Gust.  iii.  62,  147,  188,  v.  482;  Winckelmann,  ii.  Bd.  i.  1;  Cha- 
bas.  Pap.  ^Marria  (Chalon,  1860);  Papt/rua  Hieratiquet  (8vo,  Cholon,  1868);  Vopoffe 
d'un  Effif^n  {IdWy,  Pleyte,  Papj/nu  de  Turin  (1869-74);  Cambridge  Suay$  (1658),  p. 
227;  De  Rouge,  Bet.  Gontemp.  xxviL  p.  889;  Devena,  i^^pyrtM  JudfewMds  2^W»(18^ 
Trant.  8oe.  BiU,  Arch.  (1874). 

PAPT'RITS,  a  ^nus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  eyperacea,  of  wliich  there  are  several 
species,  the  most  important  being  the  EavpTiAN  P.«pvku8  ot  papyrus  of  the  ancients  (P. 
aiUiqaorum,  eyparu*  papyrus  of  Linoeeus) ;  a  kind  of  sedge,  6  to  10  ft.  high ;  with  a  very 
strong,  woody,  aromatic,  creeping  root;  long,  sharp  keeled  leaves;  koA  n^ed,  leafless, 
triangular,  soft,  and  cellular  stems,  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm  at  the  lower  part,  and  at 
their  upper  extremity  bearing  a  compound  umbel  of  extremely  numerous  drooping 
bpikelets,  with  a  general  involucre  of  8  long  flliform  leaves,  each  spifcelet  contaiaing 
^IS  florets.  By  the  ancient  Egyptians  it  was  called  papu,  from  which  the  Qreec 
papyrus  is  derived,  although  it  was  also  called  by  them  byiUos  or  d^toa.  The  Hebrews 
called  it  gomi,  a  word  resembling  the  (Coptic  gom,  or  volume;  its  modem  Arabic  name 
>  berdi.  So  rare  is  the  plant  in  the  present  day  in  E^i^t,  that  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  either  from  Syria  or  Abys^nia;  but  it  has  been  seen  till  lately  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  lake  Henzal<^,  and  spaclmens  sent  to  England;  and,  as  it  formerly  was 
considered  the  emblem  of  northern  Egypt,  or  the  Delta,  and  only  gjown  there  if  mtro- 
duced,  it  must  have  come  from  some  country  lying  to  the  north  of  Egypt.  It  has  been 
found  in  modern  times  in  the  neighborliood  of  Jaffa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Anapus,  in  the 
pools  of  the  Liane.  near  Syracuse,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  lake  Thrasymenus.  It  \s  repre> 
sented  on  the  oldest  Egyptian  monuments,  and  as  reaching  tbe  height  of  about  10  ft. 
It  was  grown  in  pools  of  still  water,  growing  10  ft.  above  the  water,  and  3  beneath  it, 
and  restricted  to  the  districts  of  Sais  and  Sel>ennytus.  The  papyrus  was  used  for  many 
purposes  both  ornamental  and  useful,  such  as  crowns  for  the  head,  sandals,  boxes, 
boats,  and  cordage,  but  principally  for  a  kind  of  paper  called  by  its  name.  Its  pith  was 
t»iled  and  eaten,  and  its  root  dried  for  fuel.  The  papyrus  or  paper  of  the  Egyptians 
was  of  the  greatest  reputation  in  antiquity,  and  it  appears  on  (he  earliest  monuments  in 
the  shape  of  long  rectangular  sheets,  which  were  rolled  up  at  one  end,  and  on  which  the 
scribe  wrote  with  a  reed  called  kaiA,  with  red  or  black  ink  made  of  an  animal  carbon. 
The  process  of  nuUEinE  paper  from  the  papyrus  is  described  in  the  article  Paper. 
When  newly  prepared,  it  was  white  or  brownish  white  and  lissom;  but  in  the  process  of 
time,  those  papyri  which  have  reached  the  present  day  have  become  of  a  light  or  da^ 
brown  color,  and  exceedingly  brittle,  breaking  to  the  touch.  While  papyrus  was  com* 
monly  used  in  Egypt  for  the  purposes  of  writing,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  paper  of  the 
period,  although  mentioned  by  early  Qreek  authors,  it  does  not  appear  to  nave  come 
into  general  use  among  the  Qrecks  till  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  great,  when  It 
was  extensively  exported  from  the  Egyptian  ports  under  the  Ptolemies.  Fragments, 
indeed,  have  been  found  to  have  been  used  by  the  Greeks  centuries  before.  It  was, 
however,  always  an  expemive  article  to  the  Greeks,  and  a  sheet  cost  more  than  the 
value  of  a  dollar.  Among  the  Romans,  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  use  at  an  early 
period,  although  the  Sibylline  books  are  said  to  have  been  written  on  It,  and  it  was 
cultivated  in  QUabria,  Apulia,  and  the  marshes  of  the  Tiber.  But  the  staple  was  no 
doubt  imported  from  Alexandria,  and  improved  or  adapted  the  Roman  manufactu- 
rers. So  extensive  was  the  Alexandrian  manufactory  that  Hadrian,  in  his  visit  to  that 
dhr,  was  struck  by  its  extent;  and  later  in  the  empire,  an  Egyptian  usurper  (Firmus, 
273  A.D.)  is  said  to  have  lK>asted  that  he  could  support  an  army  off  his  materials.  It 
continued  to  be  empl(^ed  in  the  eastern  and  western  empire  till  the  13tb  c,  and  was  used 
amongst  the  Arabs  in  the  8th;  but  after  that  period  it  was  quite  superseded  by  parch- 
ment. At  the  later  periods  it  was  no  longer  employed  in  the  shape  m  rolls,  but  cut  up 
into  square  pages,  and  bound  like  modem  books. 

As  a  matter  of  scientiflc  mtercst,  experiments  on  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  the 
papyms  have  been  made  in  recent  times  by  Landolina,  Seyflarth,  and  otmuB. — Another 
qiedes  of  papyrus  {P.  eorynUtoeus  or  P.  Pangarei)  is  much  used  in  India  for  mats.  Bee 
Hat.  See  illns..  Gkaix,  bto.,  vol.  VI. 

PAH,  or  Park,  a  small  fish,  also  called  Brandliko  and  Finobrltko  in  different 
parts  of  Britain,  inhabiting  rivers  and  streams,  and  at  one  time  believed  to  be  a  distinct 
spedes  of  the  genus  saimo,  but  now  almost  universally  regarded  as  the  young  of  the 
nimon.  The  questloa  will  be  noticed  in  the  article  Salhon.   It  may  here,  however,  be 
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meotioDed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate  Uie  young  of  different  species  of  tMsgenn 
The  par  rises  irith  extraordinary  readiness  to  the  utlflcial  fly;  and  until  It  began  to 
receive  protection  as  the  fry  of  the  salmon  vast  numbers  were  ailled  both  by  youthful 
and  adult  anglers. 

FABA',  the  name  of  the  s.  arm  of  the  Amazon,  forming  an  outlet  for  that  liver  into 
the  Atlantic;  on  tlie  southern  side  of  the  island  of  Harajo  (q.T.).  It  is  300  m.  in  length, 
is  20  m.  broad-  opposite  the  city  of  Para,  and  Is  40  m.  broad  at  its  moutlL  Its  most 
important  affluent,  and  the  source  whence  it  draws,  perliaps,  the  great  mass  of  its 
volume  of  waters,  is  the  Tocantins.  Foi-merly,  Uie  name  Para,  which  is  said  to  signify 
"father  of  waters,"  was  applied  in  a  general  way  to  the  river  Amazon.  At  the  time  of  the 
spring-tides,  the  ftore  rashes  up  the  river  with  enormous  force,  forming  a  wave  sometimes 
as  much  as  15  ft,  high. 

PASA',  an  important  state  of  the  republic  of  Brazil,  ih  the  extreme  n.  of  the  country, 
is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Guiana  and  the  Atlantic,  on  the  e.  by  Maranhao  and  Goyaz, 
on  the  s.  by  Matto  Grosso,  and  on  the  w,  by  Amazonas.  Area,  443,053  sq.  m. ;  pop.  ''90, 
889,821.  It  Is  one  of  the  largest  provinces  of  Brazil — haviog  an  area  nearly  twice  the 
extent  of  Austria — ts  watered  by  the  Amazon  and  its  great  a^uents  the  Tapajos,  Xingu, 
and  Tocantins;  and  forms  a  portion  of  a  district — the  Amazon  valley — which  has  b^n 
described  by  the  most  thorough  explorer  of  this  region  as  unequaled  for  richness  of 
vegetable  production  and  fertility  of  soil.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  level,  and  con- 
sists of  great  plains,  intersected  by  rivers,  and  covered  with  primeval  forests,  and  in 
some  cases  with  rich  pasture.  The  climate,  though  warm.  Is  not  unhealthy.  The 
precious  metals,  with  diamonds,  iron,  and  coal,  are  found,  but  are  not  worlced.  The 
timber  is  valuable,  and  the  chief  erom  raised  upon  the  very  limited  area  as  yet  Iwought 
□nder  ctdtlvation  are  coffee,  rice,  millet,  and  cotton,  cacao,  and  sugar. 

FABA',  or  Bele'm.  a  thriving  town  and  seaport  of  Brazil,  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  stands  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  river  Para,  80  m.  from  Its  mouth,  Lat.  1° 
27' s.,  long.  48*  30'  west.  The  harbor  is  formed  by  an  abrupt  curve  or  inlet  of  the  chan- 
nel of  the  river,  whicli  is  here  30  m.  broad.  Vessels  of  the  largest  size  are  admitted:  tlie 
anchorage  is  roomy,  safe,  and  easy  of  access.  The  streets  are  paved  and  macadamized; 
the  houses,  like  those  of  most  Brazilian  towns,  have  whitened  walls  and  red-liled  roofs. 
Among  the  principal  buildings  are  the  palace  of  the  president,  the  cathedral,  built  in 
1720,  and  the  churches,  ali  ample  in  size,  and  imposing  in  structure.  There  are  also 
numerous  public  squares,  a  college,  a  beautiful  botanic  garden,  a  museum,  theater,  pub- 
lic library,  etc.  The  "  Amazon  navigation  company,"  a  Brazilian  association,  subven- 
tions 1  by  the  government,  has  erected  lai^e  workshops,  coal  depots,  and  wharves;  and 
steam  navigation  is  rapidly  extending  both  on  the  Amazon  and  on  the  Tocantin. 
Steamship  lines  connect  Para  with  Europe  and  Iforth  America.  In  18B6  a  cable 
was  laid  bstween  Para  and  Manaos.  Trade  with  the  U.  S.  Is  extensive.  The  imports 
are  principally  cotton  nkanufactures,  wheat  and  flour,  cutlery  and  hardware,  wool,  gold 
and  silver  wares,  coins  and  wine.  The  exports  are  india-rubber,  coffee,  sugar,  raw  cot- 
ton, hides,  tobacco,  diamonds,  and  cocoa.  Pop.  '92,  65,000.  Para  is  the  mart  through 
which  passes  tlie  whole  commerce  of  the  Amazon  and  its  affluents.  The  city  stands  on 
the  site  of  an  old  Portuaueso  fort  founded  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Soon  after  the  fort  was  built,  the  Capuchins  established  a  mission  near  by.  Pant  was 
the  seat  of  revolution  during  the  whole  of  the  year  1885,  when  a  great  number  of  lives 
were  lost  anil  bouses  destroyed,  and  grass  grew  in  streets  that  previously  had  been  the 
center  of  business.  It  is  only  since  the  year  1848  that  tlie  city  can  be  said  to  have  fairly 
entered  upon  the  path  of  orderly  commercial  progress;  and  since  that  period,  Its  advance 
has  been  continuous  and  rapid. 

FABA',  n  coin  of  copper,  silver,  or  mixed  metal,  though  most  generally  of  copper,  in 
use  in  Turkey  and  Egypt;  it  is  the  40th  part  of  a  piaster,  is  divided  into  8  aspers,  and 
vfuies  much  m  value,  owing  to  the  debf^d  and  complicated  condition  of  the  Turkish 
coinage.  Pieces  of  6  paras  are  also  In  use.  The  para  is  equal  to  about  one  mill  in 
Turkey,  and  a  little  more  In  Egypt.   See  Fiavtkb.  ^ 

PABABIX,  (Gr.  parabdU,  a  comparison)  was  oririnally  the  name  given  b^  the  Greek 
rhetoricians  to  an  Ulustratioa  avowedly  introduced  as  such.  In  Hellenistic  and  New 
Testament  Greek,  It  came  to  signify  an  independent  fictitious  narrative,  employed  for 
tbia  illustration  of  a  moral  rule  or  principle.  This  kind  of  illustration  is  of  eastern  origin, 
and  admirable  examples  are  to  be  found  in  tlie  Old  and  New  Testaments,  purticularlj 
in  the  disconraea  of  our  Lord.  It  is  no  less  interesting  than  curious  to  icam  that  many 
of  Christ's  parables,  or  at  least  mucli  of  his  parabolic  imagery,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  Ilillel,  Shammal,  and  other  great  rabbis,  as,  for  example,  tlie  panbles  of  the 
Pearl  of  Great  Price,  the  Laborers,  the  Lost  Piece  of  Money,  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Vir- 

Sins,  etc.  Among  modern  writers,  the  German  divine  Krummacher  (q.v.)  has  greatly 
Utiiiguished  himself  in  this  species  of  composition.  The  parable  differs  from  the  fable 
(q.v.)  in  the  probabilily  or  verisimilitude  of  the  story  itself,  and  agrees  with  it  in  the 
essential  requisites  of  simplicity  and  brevity.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  word  parable 
came  to  lose  its  sisjnificftnce  of  figurative  speech,  and  to  mean  speech  generally.  From 
the  parabola  of  the  Lalin  Vulgate,  .came  tlie  mediieval  Latin  parabolart.  whence  the  mod- 
em Frencli  parler  and  jmroie.  An  excellent  work  on  the  parables  of  the  New  Testamoit 
—probably  tlie  best  in  the  English  language — is  that  by  Archbbhop  Trench. 
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VABAB'OLA,  one  of  the  conic  sections,  is  produced  by  a  plane  not  paseing  through 
the  vertex,  wliicb  cuts  the  cone  in  a  direction  parallel  to  that  of  a  plane  toucliing  ue 
convex  surface  of  the  cone.  A  little  couaideration  will  show  that  a  section  so  prodiiced 
cannot  be  a  closed  curve,  btit  its  two  branches,  though  continually  widening  out  from 
each  other,  do  not  diverge  so  rapidly  ns  in  the  hyper^la  (q.v.).  Toe  nearer  the  cutting 
plane  is  to  that  which  touches  the  cone,  the  less  do  the  two  branches  diverge;  and  wlica 
the  two  planes  coincide,  the  branches  also  coiacide,  forming  a  straight  Tine,  wtuch  ia 
therefore  the  limit  of  the  parabola.  It  may  otherwise  be  considered  as  a  curve,  ereiy 
point  of  which  is  equally  distant  from  a  fixed  strai^t  line  and  a  given  point;  the  flxea 
straight  line  is  call^  the  directrix,  and  the  given  point  the  foe^.  Thus  (see  fig.)  PAP 
is  a  parabola,  any  point  P  in  which  is  equally  distant 
from  the  focus  8  and  the  directrix  CB,  or  PS  =  PD.  v. 
If,  from  S,  a  perpendicular,  SE,  be  drawn  to  the  direc-  \  ■ 

trix,  and  produced  backward,  this  liie,  AO,  Is  tlio  as^ 
or  prificipal  diameter  of  the  parabola,  and  the  curve  is 
Bymmetrical  on  both  sides  of  it.  As  A  is  a  point  in  the 
parabola,  AS  =  AE,  or  the  tertex  of  a  parabol.i  bisects 
the  perpendicular  from  tbc  focus  to  the  directrix.  All 
lines  in  a  pambola  which  arc  panillcl  to  the  axis  cut  the 
curve  in  only  one  point,  and  are  called  diameters.  All 
lines,  such  us  PP',  which  cut  the  curve  in  two  points, 
are  ordinates,  and  the  diameter  to  which  tbey  are  ordi- 
natei,  is  tliat  one  which  bUects  them:  tlie  portion  of 
this  diameter  wliich  is  intercepted  between  the  ordinate 
and  the  curve,  is  the  corresponding  absci-ssa.  From  the 
property  of  the  parabola  that  PS  =  PD,  the  equation 
to  the  curve  mny  be  nt  once  deduced;  for  PS  =  PD  = 
EN,  therefore  PS*  (which  =  PN»  +  NS»)  =  EN^  hence 
PN»  =  EN»  -  NS*  =  (ES  +  SN)»  -  NS*  =  ES»  +  2 
ES.SN  =  (since  ES  =  2AS)  4AS»  +  4AS.SN  =  4A8 
(AS  -J-SN)  =  4AS.ANi  and  calling  PN,  the  semiordi- 
nate,  jf/  AN,  the  abscissa,  x;  and  AS,  a;  the  equation  to  the  parabola  becomes  «■  =  4ax. 
yrhere  a  (th»  distance  of  the  vertex  from  the  focus)  remains  tbc  same  for  all  points  in  the 
same  curve.  It  is  evident  from  the  equation,  as  well  as  from  the  geometrical  derivation 
of  the  parabola,  that  it  must  have  two,  and  only  two  branches,  and  that  tlic  further  it  is 
extended  the  nearer  its  branches  approach  to  the  condition  of  straight  lines  parallel  to 
the  axis,  though  they  never  actually  become  so.  The  parabola  has  no  asymptotes,  like 
ttte  hyperbola,  but  it  possesses  many  properties  which  are  common  to  it  with  that  curve 
'and  the  ellipse.  In  fact,  the  parabua  is  nothing  more  than  an  ellipse,  w^ose  major  axis 
Is  infinitely  long. 

If  parallel  rays  of  light  or  iieat  fall  upon  the  concave  surface  of  a  paraboloidal  (see 
Paraboloid)  mirror,  they  arc  reflected  to  the  focus,  and  conversely,  if  a  light  be  placed 
in  the  focus  of  a  pflraboloidal  ueflector,  its  rays  Will  Iw  reflected  in  parallel  directions, 
and  would  appear  equally  bright  at  all  distances  did  i.^bt  move  without  deviation,  and 
unabsorbed.  Also,  if  a  body  be  projected  in  a  direction  not  vertical,  but  inclined  to  the 
direction  of  gravity,  it  would,  if  undisturbed  by  the  resisting  force  of  the  atmosphere, 
descritw  accurately  a  parabola  whose  axis  is  vertical,  and  whoee  vertex  is  the  highest 
point  reached  by  tne  body  (see  pROJECTn.EB). 

The  term  parabola  is  used  io  analysis  in  a  general  sense,  to  denote  that  class  of  curves 
in  which  some  power  of  the  ordinate  is  proportional  to  n  lower  power  of  the  abscissa. 
Thus,  the  curve  we  have  just  described,  and  which  is  distinguished  as  the  eomr/lon  or 
Apollonian  parabola,  iias  the  square  of  its  ordinate  proportional  to  its  abscissa;  the  <;uM- 
CM  parabola  baa  the  cube  of  its  ordinate  proportional  to  its  abscissa;  and  the  Kmiouiieal 
parabola  has  the  cube  of  its  ordinate  proportional  to  the  square  of  its  abscissa. 

PABABOLA*HI  (Gr.  parahciog,  a  desperate  person),  a  class  of  fnnctionaries  In  the  early 
church,  by  some  writers  reckoned  as  members  of  the  clergy,  and  included  in  the  ranks 
of  the  minor  orders,  but  more  probably  religious  associations,  whose  duty  it  was  to  assist 
the  clergy,  especif  lly  in  the  more  laborious  and  the  menial  offices  of  religion  or  of  charity. 
The  etymology  of  the  name  is  somewhat  curious,  being  derived  or  appliedf  rom  that  of  those 
desperate  adventurers  of  tlie  arena  who  hired  themselves  for  the  wild-beast  flghts  of  the 
amphitheater.  The  chief  duty  of  the  parabolani  was  the  tending  of  the  sick,  whether 
in  ordinary  diseases  or  in  times  of  pestilence.  By  some,  the  association  is  believed  to 
have  originated  at  Alexandria,  and  perhaps  to  have  been  peculiar  to  that  church;  but 
althoarii  the  parabolani  were  certainly  ve^  numerous  at  Alexandrto,  amoantingto  some 
600  or  600,  It  is  beyond  all  question  that  they  were  also  enrolled  In  other  churches.  We 
And  them  at  Ephesus,  at  the  time  of  the  council  in  449.  They  held  the  same  place  In 
regard  of  ministrations  to  the  living,  that  the  foemrea  of  Rome  or  the  kopiatai  of  the 
Qreeks  did  in  relation  to  the  burial  of  the  dead.  The  parabolani  are  made  the  subject 
of  formal  legislation  by  Theodosius  the  younger.  At  first  they  were  subject  to  the  pne- 
fectus  AugiutallB,  bat  a  kter  decree  placed  Uion  directly  under  the  authority  of  the 
Ushop. 
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The  name  parabolaui  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  epithet  parabobMritu,  which 
the  pagans  applied  to  tlie  Clinstian  martyrs,  from  the  recklessoess  with  which  tluy  gavo 
llieir  Utob  for  their  faith. 

FAXAB'OLOID,  a  solid  figure  traced  out  by  a  parabola  (q.T.)  revolving  roand  its  prin- 
cipal axis.  Sections  of  this  solid  parallel  to  the  principal  axis  are  parabolas,  and  uioee 
perpendicular  to  it,  circles.  The  term  " paraboloidai,  for  which  "parabolic"  is  fre- 
quently bat  improperly  substituted,  is  applied  either  to  bodies  having  the  form  of  a  para- 
boloid, or  to  concave  surfaces  which  seem  to  have  taken  their  peculiar  hollow  shape 
from  the  impress  of  a  paraboloidai  body. 

FA&AOEL'BTTS.  About  the  end  of  the  ISth  c.  there  lived  in  the  small  town  of  Harien- 
Einaedeln,  near  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  William  Bombast  von  Hohenheim,  a  physician 
and  chemist;  he  was  married  to  the  ladv- superintendent  of  the  hospital  attached  to  the 
convent  of  Einsedeln;  they  had  an  onlv  son.  Philip  Aureolus  Tbeophrastus,  born,  it  is 
thought,  about  1498.  The  name  Paraceteus,  hj  which  he  is  now  known,  is  a  rude  ren- 
dering into  Qreek  and  Latin  of  his  patronjmic.  It  seems  doubtful  if  he  ever  attended 
any  regular  school,  but  he  received  from  his  father  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and  whatever 
else  hb  could  teach.  He  soon  took  to  roaming,  and  even  pursued  his  travels  into  Asia 
and  AMca.  How  he  mainluned  himself  during  his  pilgrimase  is  unknown;  probably  by 
necromancy  and  quack  cures — that  is,  proclainune  he  bad  certain  specifics,  and 
bargaining  for  the  amount  he  was  to  receive  if  he  performed  a  cure.  He  was  a  diligent 
chemist,  mrestigating  the  processes  of  the  preparation  of  metals,  and  making  experi- 
ments as  to  their  medicioal  virtues;  also  to  discover  the  philosopher's  stone.  As  a  chem- 
ist he  lived  with  Sigismuad  Fuj^er,  one  of  a  family  celebrated  for  its  patronage  of  art 
and  science.  Hia  cures,  real  or  pretended,  became  noised  abroad,  and  ne  was  called  to 
prescribe  for  all  the  great  men  of  his  day.  When  he  was  thirty-three,  be  boasted  <^  hav- 
ing cured  thirteen  pnnces,  whose  cases  had  been  declared  hopeless.  He  was  then  at  his 
zenith  and  at  the  recommendation  of  (£colampadius  was  appointed  professor  of  physic 
and  surgery  at  Basel.  He  commenced  his  academic  career  oj  publicly  burning  Qalen's 
works,  exclaiming  Qalen  did  not  know  as  much  as  Aia  shoe-latchets.  "  Heading  never 
made  a  physician,"  he  said;  "  countries  are  the  leaves  of  nature's  code  of  laws — putients 
his  only  books."  His  class-room  at  first  was  full  to  overflowing,  but  was  soon  deserted, 
andhef^l  into  habits  of  excessive  intemperance;  indeed  his  secretary  asserts  he  was 
drunk  every  day;  never  undressed,  and  went  to  bed  with  his  famous  sword  by  his  side, 
which  he  would  draw,  and  flourish  about  the  room.  The  reason  of  his  departure  from 
Basel  was,  that  a  certain  dignitary,  suffering  from  gout,  in  his  agony  sent  for  Paracelsus, 
and  promised  to  give  him  100  florins  if  he  cured  liim.  Paracelsus  gave  him  three  lauda- 
num pills;  the  canon  felt  comfortable,  and  the  doctor  claimed  his  fee,  but  the  chuich- 
man  refused  to  pay.  Paracelsus  took  him  into  court,  but  the  Judge  decided  against  the 
professor,  who  lost  his  temper,  and  abused  the  legal  functionary  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  town  council,  and  ended  in  the  expnlsion  of  Paracelsus. 
He  recommenced  his  wanderings.  Wherever  he  went  he  excited  the  regular  faculty  to 
a  state  of  violent  hatred,  not  wholly  undeserved.  At  Salzburg  ho  bad  given  offense  in 
tbe  usual  way,  and  the  result  was,  "  he  was  pitched  out  of  the  window  at  an  inn  by  the 
doctor's  servants,  and  had  his  neck  broken  by  the  fall."   This  took  place  in  1541. 

That  a  man  whose  life  was  such  an  incoherent  medley  should  exert  an  influence  for 
centuries  after  his  death,  may  well  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  but  he  and  the  age  were  fitted 
for  each  other.  He  struck  the  weak  point  of  the  prevailing  system  of  medicine;  he 
appealed  to  the  public  as  to  whethet  it  were  not  a  false  system  ttiat  could  only  lead  to 
fauiire,  and  he  proposed  a  system  of  his  own,  which,  though  shrouded  in  absurdity  and 
obscurity,  inaugurated  a  new  era  of  medicine.  The  prominent  idea  of  his  system  is,  that 
disease  does  not  depend  upon  an  excess  or  deficiency  of  bile,  phlegm,  or  blood,  but  that 
it  is  an  actual  existence,  a  blight  upon  the  body  subject  to  its  own  laws,  and  to  be  opposed 
by  some  specific  medicine.  See  the  works  of  Paracelsus;  also  of  Schulz  (1831);  Lessing 
(1889);  Mook  (Wttrzb.  1876);  and  Russell  {Hieiory  andHeroea  of  Medicine,  1861). 

PAEAOHUTE  (Fr.  ehute,  a  fall),  a  machine  invented  for  the  purpose  of  retarding  the 
velocity  of  descent  of  any  body  through  the  air,  and  employed  by  aCronaute  as  a  means 
of  descending  from  balloons.  It  is  a  gigantic  umbrella,  strongly  made,  and  having  the 
outer  extremities  of  the  rods,  on  which  the  canvas  is  stretched,  firmlv  connects  by 
ropes  or  stays  to  the  lower  part  of  the  liandle.  The  handle  of  the  parachute  is  a  hollow 
iron  tube,  through  which  passes  a  rope  connecting  the  balloon  above  with  tlie  car  (in 
which  are  the  aeronauts  and  their  apparatus)  beneath,  bnt  so  fastened,  that  when  the 
balloon  is  cut  loose,  the  car  and  parachute  still  remain  iconnected.  When  the  balloon 
ascends,  the  parachute  collapses  like  an  umbrella;  but  when  the  balloon  rope  is  severed, 
and  the  car  begins  to  descend,  the  parachute  is  extended  by  the  action  of  the  air,  and 
prevents  ttie  car  from  acquiring  a  dangerous  velocity  of  descent;  the  final  velocity  in 
tiiose  cases  where  the  maclune  is  of  a  size  proportioned  to  the  weight  it  has  to  support, 
being  no  more  than  would  be  acquired  by  a  person  leaping  from  a  hei^t  of  between 
two  and  three  feet  i&it  the  slightest  derangement  of  the  parachute's  eqiulibrium,  such 
as  might  be  caused  by  a  breath  of  wind,  or  the  smallest  deviation  from  perfect  symme- 
try in  the  parachute  itself,  Immediately  produces  an  oscillatory  motion  of  the  tax,  hav^ 
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Inff  the  apex  of  the  parachnte  as  a  center,  and  the  oscillations  becoming  g;raduall7greater 
and  more  rapid,  the  occupants  of  the  car  are  in  moat  cases  either  pitched  out  or  are  along 
with  it  dashed  on  the  ground  with  frightful  force.  This  defect  in  the  puaehute  has 
been  attempted  to  be  remedied  in  various  ways,  but  hitherto  without  success.  The  first 
mocessful  experiment  with  the  parachute  was  made  by  Blanc^ard  at  Strasbnrg  in  1787, 
and  tbe  experiment  has  been  oftea  repeated  by  Gamerin  and  others;  very  frequently, 
however,  with  Jatal  results.    Bee  lllus.,  Balloomb,  vol.  12.,  figs.  0, 10. 

PAIACLBCT  (Greek,  parakUiot,  an  advocate,  and  in  the  authorized  verdoa  translated 
"  Catalwief'),  Is  a  name  applied  to  Christ  In  1  John  11.,  1,  and  by  Christ,  to  the  Holy 
SiMt  in  John  xiv. ,  16,  as  Um  Advocate  and  Comforter  of  mankind.  In  the  early  ages, 
many  believed  that  the  Paraclete  would  appear  personally  on  the  earth,  and  Simon 
Kagns,  Manes,  Uoutanus  and  some  others  i»etended  to  be  the  expected  Paraclete.  Sea 
Mahi  and  Moktabub. 

PABADB  (from  poran)  stgnifled  In  Its  original  sense  a  prepared  ground,  and  was 
applied  to  the  courtyard  of  a  castle,  or  to  any  enclosed  and  level  plain.  From  the  prac- 
tice of  reviewing  troops  at  such  aspot,  the  review  itself  has  acquired  the  name  of  parade. 
In  its  modern  inilitaty  acceptation,  ^pa/nide  is  the  turning  out  of  the  garrison,  or  of  a 
Rj^ment  Id  full  equipment,  for  Inspection  or  evcdutlons  before  some  superior  cnlcer. 

PAXADIBE.  SeeEDSK. 

PABATO—,  BI2D  OF.   Bee  BisD  of  Pasabisb, 

PAEAPMIPa,  a  family  of  birds  ver^  closely  allied  to  the  crow  family  (eorrttte). 
These  birds  are  particularly  numerous  In  the  island  of  New  Guinea,  but  also  inhabit 
other  islands  of  the  eastern  archipelago.  They  are  by  common  reputation  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  Mrds,  eepedally  In  regard  to  their  plumage.  Fiction  credits  them  with 
passing  their  entire  existence  flOatlngabout,  "gay  creatures  of  the  element"  in  which  they 
were  supposed  to  raise  their  young,  llielr  food  was  said  to  be  the  dews  and  vapors,  a  sort  of 
beavenly  ambrosia  and  nectar.  They  were  supposed  never  to  touch  the  earth  till  the 
moment  of  their  death,  except  that  sometimes  they  suspended  themselves  from  the 
branches  of  trees  by  the  two  elongated  and  gracefully  curved  feathers  which  are 
appended  to  the  tails  of  some  of  the  species.  This  delusion  was  kept  up  by  the  Papuans, 
who  sold  the  skins,  but  in  preparing  them  removed  all  traces  of  the  feet  or  lower  parts 
of  the  legs,  and  in  most  instances  the  wings  also.  Their  skins  were  not  only  valued  for 
their  gorgeous  beauty,  but  eastern  princes  prized  them  for  turbans,  believing  that  they 
conferred  a  charmed  life  on  the  wearer.  The  earliest  European  navigators  who  soiled  to 
the  Molucca  islands  for  spices,  obttdned  the  dried  skins  of  the  birds  of  paradise  which 
were  called  by  the  natives  manvJe  dawata,  or  Qod's  birds.  John  van  Linschoten  in  159(f 
wrote  t^t  no  one  bad  seen  the  birds  alive,  "  for  they  lived  in  the  air,  always  turoing 
towards  the  sun,  and  never  alighting  till  their  death,  saying,  moreover,  that  they  have 
neither  feet  or  wings.  It  was  a  long  time  before  the  assertions  of  sensible  observen  and 
naturalists  would  w  credited  that  birds  of  paradise  had  legs.  Johnston,  in  1657,  writes 
of  them:  "It  is  peculiar  to  them  all  to  be  without  feet,  although  Aristotle  asserts  that  no 
Inrd  is  without  feet,  and  Figafetta  assigns  to  them  feet  a  hand  breadth  in  length."  This 
was  written  after  Clusius  hatl  exposed  the  popular  absurdity,  and  after  the  skins  or  the 
birds  had  been  brought  to  Holland  with  their  feet  on,  and  after  the  publication  of 
Tradescant's  catalogue,  wherein  are  mentioned  among  the  whale  inrdt  ol  his  museum 
"Birds  of  Paradise,  or  Manucodiata,  whereof  are  divers  sorts,  some  with,  some  without 
k^B."  Johnston,  however,  discredits  the  stories  about  their  never  alighting,  and  living 
ondew,  and  that  their  eggs  are  hatched  In  a  cavity  on  the  back  of  the  male.  "  Of  a 
▼erity,"  says  he,  "  they  must  necessarily  require  rest,  and  are  with  ease  suspended  to 
the  branches  of  trees  bv  those  threads  In  their  tails."  Formerly,  many  artificial  "birds 
of  paradise"  were  maue  up  by  the  Chinese,  from  parrots  and  other  birds  of  brilliant 
plumage  and  palmed  off  on  Europeans  as  genuine,  and  such  imitations  have  been  figured 
in  books  of  natural  history.  The  great  bird  of  paradise  (paraduea  apoda  of  LiDnseus)  is 
the  largest  species,  aud  measures  17  or  18  in.  from  the  beak  to  the  tip  of  the  fail.  Its 
body,  vrings,  and  tail  arc  of  a  rich  coffee  brown,  deepening  on  the  breast  to  a  veiT  dark 
violet  purple.  The  plumage  of  the  head  and  neck  is  of  the  most  beautiful  and  delicate 
straw  color,  the  feathers  so  short  and  close  as  to  resemble  velvet.  The  lower  cart  of  the 
throat  is  of  a  met^lic  emerald,  and  lines  extend  up  to  the  eyes  and  across  the  forehead  of 
a  deeper  color.  The  beak  is  of  a  delicate  leaden  blue,  and  the  feet,  which  are  strong 
and  finely  formed,  are  of  a  delicate  ash  pink,  approaching  a  mauve.  A  tuft  of  long, 
goreeous,  glossy,  orange-colored  plumes,  often  2  ft.  long,  arises  from  each  side  of  the 
body  under  the  wings.  The  bird  has  the  power  of  erecting  these  tufts  of  plumage  so  as 
to  conceal  its  entire  bod|r-  These  ornaments  are  generally  possessed  only  by  the  ouues,  the 
female  being  soberly  cud  In  a  suit  of  unchangeable  coffee  brown;  neitlier  has  she  the 
slender  thread-like  tail  plumes,  nor  Uie  yellow  and  green  feathers  about  the  head.  Dur* 
Ing  the  first  year  the  yoUog  niales  resemble  the  females.  The  first  approach  to  deco 
r^on  Is  in  the  appearance  on  the  head  and  neck  of  the  yellow  and  green  plumage;  then 
Che  two  middle  tail  featbers  commence  to  grow  longer  than  the  rest,  and  lastly  thu 
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fforgeous,  golden,  orange-colored  side-plumage  is  deve]ope<l.  This  ironderful  erolu- 
tioa  is  accompli^ed  during  three  successive  meltings.  The  great  bird  of  paradise  is 
described  by  Mr.  Wallace  as  very  active  and  vigorous,  beine  all  day  in  constant  motion. 
Tbey  are  also  very  abundant,  and  broods  of  young  birds  with  their  mothers  areconstantly 
met  with.  The  full-plumed  males  are  also  quite  numerous,  and  their  cry,  wavk,  vMuk, 
^hich  maybe  regarded  as  the  Inverted  cry  of  the  common  crow,  eaio,  eatp,  is  perhaps  the 
most  familiar  sound  in  the  Aru  islands.  The  natives  told  Mr.  Wallace  that  they  had  never 
seen  the  egg,  and  their  accounts  of  the  nests  were  ratlier  unsatisfactory.  On  one  Occa- 
sion a  Dutch  official  offered  a  high  reward  for  an  egg,  but  did  not  succeed  in  obtaioinx 
one.  Tlic  birds  molt  iu  January  and  February;  and  in  May,  when  they  have  received 
their  full  {)lumage  the  males  assemble  for  the  annual  dance,  or  tdceUdi.  They  congregate 
in  treea  with  large  spreading  brandies,  but  with  scattered  leaves  to  allow  room  Tor  the 
play  of  Iheir  plumage.  A  dozen  or  more  assemble  In  one  treeand  perform  in  an  excited 
manner  the  most  varied  evolutions,  stretching  their  neclis,  vibratii^  their  wings  and  all- 
the  feathers  of  the  body.  They  also  fly  from  one  branch  to  another,  filling  the  air  with 
reflections  of  the  most  goi^eous  rainbow  colors.  It  is  during  this  season  that  the  natives 
take  the  opportunity  of  shooting  them  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  the  head  of  tlie  arrow 
being  blunt  so  as  only  to  stun  the  bird  and  not  to  injure  its  skin  or  plumage.  The  lesser 
bird  of  panidise  is  smaller,  of  a  lighter  brown  color,  and  is  not  purple  on  the  breast.  The 
yeilbw  color  extends  over  part  of  the  tiack  and  upon  the  wings,  and  the  side  plumes  are 
of  a  much  paler  yellow  thian  those  of  the  gifeat  idrd,  the  enas  tipped  with  white.  The 
curled  tail  leathers  are  also  shorter.  The  female  is  entirely  white  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  body,  and  is  a  more  showy  bird  th'an  the  female  of  the  great  bird  species.  The  red 
bird  of  paradise  is  about  14  in.  long  from  beak  to  tip  of  tail.  Its  side  plumes  are  a  splen- 
did crimson,  the  ends  reaching  but  a1x>ut  4  in.  beyond  the  tail,  curving  downward  and 
inward,  and  tipped  with  white.  The  two  middle' tail  feathers  are  In  the  form  of  stiff 
black  ribbons  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  width,  resembling  half-cylinders  of  whalebone. 
They  are  about  32  in.  long  and  have  a  spiral,  graceful  curve  as  they  hang  downward  in 
their  natural  position.  A  splendid  metallic  green  line  passes  from  the  tnroat  along  the 
dde  of  the  neck,  meeting  and  forming  a  longitudinal  line  on  the  back  of  .the  head,  pass- 
ing forward  to  just  behind  the  eyes,  and  forming  a  double  crest  upon  tiie  forehead.  The 
bin  is  a  rich  yellow,  and  the  iris  blackish  olive.  The  body  of  the  female  is  of  a  nearly 
uniform  coffee  brown,  with  a  nearly  black  head  and  yellow  neck  and  shoulders.  TJie  red 
bird  of  paradise  is  entirely  confined  to  the  small  island  of  Wai^ou,  on  the  n.w.  coast  of 
Kew  Guinea.  The  three  birds  thus  far  described  are  distinguished  from  the  others  by 
their  larger  size,  and  by  tlieir  heiag  each  confined  to  its  own  region;  that  is,  each  of  the 
three  keep  separate  from  the  other  two.  To  these  strictly  ttelong,  according  to  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, th»  generic  title  paradtaea,  or  true  bird  of  paradise.  The  king  bird  of  paradise  (the 
paraditea  rtgia  of  Linneeus),  differs  considerably  frma  die  three  true  birds  of  paradise,  and 
bas  been  called  deinnurua  regitiM.  The  Mala^  call  it  burong  r<^h,  or  king  bird,  and  the 
Aru  islanders,  goby-goby.  It  is  only  about  6^  in.  long,  owingmuch  to  the  short  tail,  which 
does  not  reach  far  beyond  the  wings.  The  whole  head,  throat,  and  back,  are  of  the  most 
«>lendid  crimsom  color,  shading  to  orange  crimson  on  the  forehead,  from  which  the 
nathers  extend  more  than  half  way  down  tlie  l>eak.  The  breast  and  belly  are  of  a  pure 
vhite,  separated  from  the  crimson  throat  by  a  brmd  hand  of  the  richer  metallic  gcean; 
while  above  each  eye  tliere  is  a  small  spot  of  the  same  color.  The  side  plumes  are  about 
and  inch  and  a  half  long,  of  an  ashy  hue,  tipped  with  emerald,  and  bordered  with  a  nar- 
TOW  line  of  buff.  These  tufts  are  ordinarily  covered  by  the  wings,  but  at  will  can  be 
spread  out  so  as  to  form  a  beautiful  semi  circular  fan  over  each  shoulder.  The  most 
singular  ornaments,  however,  belonging  to  (his  bird  are  the  two  central  tail  feathers 
which  are  nearly  6  in.  long,  thread-like,  and  bearing  a  coiled  disk  at  their  extremities  of 
an  emerald  green.  The  bill  is  orange  yellow,  and  the  legs  a  beautiful  cobalt  blue.  The 
femal'!  Is  so  plain  that  it  would  not  be  regarded  as  belon^og  to  the  same  species,  unless 
its  habits  were  watched.  The  "  maenlflcent  bird  of  paradise,"  the  dip^yllodea  of  prince 
Bonaparte,  so  named  from  the  doubw  mantle  which  ciothes  tlie  back,  is  one  of  the  rare 
birds.  From  the  nape  a  dense  mass  of  feathers,  about  li  in.  long,  and  of  a  beautiful 
straw  color,  rises  to  form  a  mantle  over  the  upper  part  of  the  back.  This  species  is  only 
found  on  the  mainland  of  New  Guinea  and  on  the  island  of  Mysol.  The  "superb  bird 
of  paradise,"  first  descrilied  by  Buffon,  and  named  by  Broddaert,  paradisea  aira,  has 
very  dark  plumage,  and  Is  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  brilliant,  only  known  by  the  muti> 
lated  skins  sold  by  the  natives.  The  ground  color  of  tlie  plumage  is  of  an  intense  black, 
but  the  various  bronze  and  other  metallic  reflections  over  various  parts  of  the  neck  and 
body  are  especially  superb.  The  whole  head  is  covered  with  feathers  of  a  brilliant 
metallic  green  ana  blue.  It  has  a  mantle  ^milar  to  that  of  the  "magnificent,"  only 
broader  and  more  wing-like,  of  a  velvety  black,  resplendent  with  bronze  and  purple.  On 
the  breast  there  is  also  a  similar  shield,  but  inverted  in  position,  of  a  bluish  green,  and 
satin  gloss.  It  inhabits  the  interior  of  northern  New  6umea  only.  Mr.  Wallace  g^ves  a 
list  of  18  species,  8  of  which  are  confined  to  the  island  of  New  Cfuinea,  and  the  scarcely 
separated  island  of  Salwatty.    See  Bird  of  Paradise. 

FA&AlKM(~-another  name  for  traverse— is  an  intercepting  mound,  erected  in  various 

Sarta  of  a  forti&wtton  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  defenders  fromarearorricocbefr 
re.  Bee  Fobtificatiom, 
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PABADOX  (Gr.  para,  beside,  or  'beyond,  and  doaa,  m  opinion),  a  term  applied  to 
whatever  is  contrary  to  the  received  belief.  Cicero,Jn  bia  book  on  paradoxes,  states  that 
tbe  Stoics  called  by  this  name  all  those  unusual  opinions  which  contradict  the  notions  of 
the  vulnj.  It  follows  from  this  thata  paradox  is  not  necessarily  an  opinion  contrary  to 
truth.  ^ha«  have  been  bold  and  bai^y  paradoxes  whose  fortune  It  has  been  to  over* 
throw  accredited  errors,  and  in  tbo  course  of  time  to  become  univenially  accepted  tut 
truths.  It  is,  perhaps,  even  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  genius  to  bring  such  into  the 
world,  and  thereby  to  alter  the  character  of  an  art,  a  science,  or  a  le^latiou; 
bat  this,  tbe  highest  form  of  paradox,  which  is  only  another  name  for  originality' 
of  thought,  or  for  noveUy  of  acicntiflc  dlBcovery,  is  rare.  Tbe  paradox  which  springs 
from  a  passion  for  dlstinctio-  aad  which,  in  its  efforts  to  achieve  it,  despises  good  sens^ 
and  the  lessons  of  experienfxi,  is  far  more  frequent.  It  may  not  be  at  bottom  a  positive 
error  in  thought,  Init  it  is  so  exaggerated  in  expression,  that  If  taken  literally  It  actually 
does  mislead.  Tbia  ia  the  besetOag  Bin  of  the  briUiant  and  epigrammatic  class  of  writ- 
era,  abundant  examples  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  modem  French  litenUure. 

PAA'ATTIHE  is  the  name  given  to  several  closely  allied  substances,  which  are  com- 
posed of  mixtures  of  polvmeric  bj^drocarbons,  of  the  marsh  gas  series  {that  is  to  say,  of 
the  formula  CJI»4.i),  ana  are  obtained  from  the  dry  distillation  of  wood,  peat,  blbimt> 
notn  coal,  wax,  etc.  P.  Is  particularly  abundant  in  beech  tar,  but,  according  to 
Raiclwnbacb,  to  whom  Its  name  (which  is  formed  from  ptrntm  affinU,  "  little  allied.  In 
consequence  of  its  resisting  the  action  of  the  strongest  acids  and  alkalies)  is  duo,  and 
who  may  be  regarded  as  its  discoverer ;  it  is  also  found  in  the  lar  of  both  animal  and 
vegetable  substances.  At  ordi.iary  temperatures  P.  Is  a  hard,  white,  crystalline  sub- 
■tance,  devoid  of  taste  or  odor,  and  resembling  spermaceti,  both  to  the  touch  and  in 
appearance.  P.  obtained  from  wood  fuses  at  alwot  111'  F.  (44°  C),  but  the  vuleties  ob- 
tained from  other  substances  have  considerably  higher  boiling-points.  When  carefully 
heated,  It  sublinaes  unchanged  at  a  little  below  700°T.  (871°  C).  It  dissolves  freely  In  hot 
olive-oil,  in  oil  of  turpentine.  In  benzol  and  ether,  but  is  only  slightly  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol,  and  quite  insoluble  in  water.  It  does  not  bum  r^dily  in  the  air, 
unless  with  the  addition  of  a  wick,  when  it  evolves  so  brilliant  and  smokeless  a  flame 
that  it  has  becnupplied  to  the  manufacture  of  candles,  wlilch  rival  those  made  of  tliw 
finest  wax.  The  main  supply  of  tlie  parafflne  of  commerce  is  obtained  in  Gt.  Britain, 
from  the  Boghead  cannefcoal,  and  from  the  bituminous  shale  of  West  Gaidar.  See 
Naphtha.  A  bituminous  shale  near  Bonn  sappliea  much  ot  the  continental  demand. 
Huch  of  that  used  in  the  U.  S.  comes  bom  Bradfwd,  Peon.  It  is  used  for  confectionery 
and  chewlng-gimi ;  for  tbe  insulation  of  electric  wires ;  as  a  coating  for  the  vwee  in 
which  hardware  and  cutlery  are  wrapped,  and  for  the  inside  of  beer  barrels ;  and  for  the 
manufocture  of  wax  flowers. 

PAXAFyuiE  PZL  is  the  term  applied  to  the  oily  matter  which  la  given  off  in  large 
quantity  in  tho  distillation  of  Boghead  canoe'  coal.  By  rectification  it  may  be  separated 
into  three  portions,  one  of  which  remains  liquid  at  very  low  temperatures,  boils  at  about 
430*  F.  (215.5°  C),  and  ia  much  used  under  a  variety  of  names  for  illuminating  purposes, 
while  a  mixture  of  the  two  less  volatile  portions  (which  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of 
parafflne  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons  of  nearly  the  same  compositioD  as 
parafflne)  is  largely  employed  for  the  purposo  of  lubricating  machinery,  for  which  it  ia 
admirably  adapted  by  its  power  of  resistmg  tiie  oxidizing  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
by  its  very  slow  evaporation.    See  Nafhtha. 

PAEA  GBA8S.    See  Piassajia. 

PABAOUAT,  an  important  river  of  South  America,  an  affluent  of  tho  Parana  (q.v.), 
rises  in  the  Brazilian  province  of  Miitto  Orosso.  on  a  [datcau  qf  red  sandstone,  in  lat 
18°  SO*  B.,  long,  about  55"  50'  w.,  9,636  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  sources  of  theriver  are 
a  number  deep  lakes,  and  8  m.  from  its  source  the  stream  alreadr  baa  ctmsideraUle 
volume.  Pursumg  a  8.w.  course,  and,  after  flowing  through  a  level  country  covered 
with  thick  forests,  the  Paraguay  is  joined  from  the  w.  by  the  Jauru,  in  lat.  W  SO*  soutil. 
It  then  continues  to  flow  s.  through  the  Marsh  of  XaTayes,  which,  during  the  season 
when  the  stream  rises,  is  an  expansive  waste  of  waters,  stretching  far  on  each  side  of  the 
Stream,  and  extending  from  n.  to  s.  over  about  200  miles.  The  river  still  pursues  a  cir- 
cuitous but  generally  southward  course,  forming  from  20°  to  22°  s.  the  boundary-line 
between  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  then(»  flowing  s.s.w.  through  the  territories  of  Paraguay  to 
Ui  junction  with  the  Parana,  in  lat.  87°  17  a,,  a  few  m.  above  the  town  of  Corrientea.  Its 
chief  affluents  are  the  Cuyaba,  Tacoary,  Moudego,  and  Apa  on  the  left,  and  the  Jauni, 
Pitcoranyo,  and  Vermejo  on  the  ri^t.  Except  in  tlie  marshy  districts,  the  country  on 
both  banks  of  the  river  is  rich  and  fertile,  and  abounds  in  excellent  timber.  Tlie  entire 
length  of  tbe  river  is  estimated  at  1500  miles;  but  counting  In  tbe  lower  Parana  and  the 
Plata  the  length  wonld  probably  be  about  2580  m.  Tbe  waters  of  the  Paraguay,  which 
are  quite  free  from  obstructions,  were  declared  open  to  all  nations  in  1858;  and  now 
Bnunlian  maJI-steamers  ply  monthly  between  Montevideo  and  Cuyaba,  on  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  one  of  the  bead-waters  of  tbe  I^raguay;  and  there  are  several  lines  of 
steamers  between  Btienoe  Ayres  and  Asunciun. 
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PABAOUliT',  a  repnblic  of  South  America.  Its  frontiers,  prevloiis  to  the  war  of 
1865-70,  were  not  well  defined,  but  on  Its  conclusion  were  fixed  by  treaty.  Paragnay 
now  extends  from  30*  W 14"  to  27^  Si'  b.  lat.,  and  from  64°  ST  to  ffi^  w.  long.,  fonnlng 
the  peninsula  between  the  rivers  Paruoay  and  Parana,  It  is  bounded  n.  and  ii.e.  by 
Brazil,  8.e.,  s.,  and  b.w.  by  the  Argentme  confederation,  and  n.w.  by  BoliTla.  Its  area 
previous  to  the  war  of  1865-70,  was  about  103,148  square  miles,  and  Is  now  officially  re- 
ported at  91,970  square  miles.  Before  the  war,  the  population  was  variously  estimated 
at  from  450,000  to  1,800,000,  consisting  of  whites  of  Spanish  descent,  native  Indians, 
negros,  etc.  In  1873  it  had  fallen  to  221,079:  In  1887  it  was  329,645;  in  1895  it  was 
estimated  at  432,000.  A  mountain-chain  called  Sierra  Amambay,  running  in  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  from  n.  to  s.,  and  bifurcating  to  the  e.  and  w.  towards  the'  Boutfiem 
extremity,  under  the  name  of  Sierra  Maracayu,  divides  the  tributaries  of  the  Parana 
from  those  of  the  Paraguay,  none  of  which  are  very  considerable,  although  they  are 
liable  to  frequent  and  destructive  overflows.  The  northern  portion  of  Paraguay  is  in 
general  undulating,  cov.ered  by  low,  gently-swelling  ridges,  separated  by  arge  grass 
plains,  dotted  with  palms.  There  are  mountains  in  the  n.e.  and  n.w.  corners.  The 
■outhem  portion  is  one  of  the  most  feriile  districts  of  Sooth  America,  consiBtbig  of 
liiiU  and  gentle  slopes  riclily  wooded,  of  wide  savannas,  which  afford  excellent 
pasture-ground,  and  of  rich  alluvial  plains,  some  of  which,  indeed,  are  marshy,  or 
covered  with  shallow  pools  ot  water '(only  one  lake,  that  of  Ypao,  deservine  special 
notice),  but  a  lar^  proportion  are  of  extraordinaiy  fertility  and  hichly  cmtivaled. 
The  tiankB  of  the  nvers  Parana  and  Paraguay  are  occasionally  belted  with  forest;  but, 
in  general,  the  low  lands  are  destitute  of  trees.  The  climate,  for  a  tropical  country,  is 
temperate,  the  temperature  occasionally  rising  to  100"  in  summer,  but  in  winter  Iieing 
usually  about  45°.  In  geological  structure,  the  southern  part  belongs  generally  to  the 
tertiary  formation;  the  o.  and  e.  presenting  greywacke  rocks  in  some  distrkts.  The 
natural  productions  are  very  varleu,  although  they  do  not  include  the  precious  metab  or 
other  minerals  common  in  South  America.  Much  valuable  timl>er  is  found  in  the  for- 
ests, and  the  wooded  districts  situated  upon  the  rivers  possess  a  ready  means  of  trans- 
port. Among  the  trees  are  several  species  of  dye-wood,  several  trees  which  yield 
Taluable  juices,  as  the  India  rubber  and  its  cognate  trees;  and  an  especialljr  valuable 
shrub,  called  tlie  Mdii  (q.v.),  or  Paraguay  tea-tree,  which  forms  one  of  the  chief  articlea 
of  commerce,  being  in  general  use  throughout  La  Plata,  Chili,  Peru,  and  other  parts  of 
South  America.  The  tree  grows  wild  in  the  north-easteni  districts,  and  the  gathering  of 
its  leaves  gives  employment  in  the  season  to  a  large  number  of  the  native  population. 
Many  trees  also  yield  valnable  gums.  Wax  utd  honey  are  effected  In  abundance,  as  is 
also  cochineal,  and  the  medicinal  plants  are  very  numerous.  The  crops  are  maize,  rice, 
coffee,  cocoa,  Indigo,  manioc,  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  sugar,  and  vegetables.  Nearly 
three-fourtlu  of  the  land  was  national  property,  consisting  partly  of  the  lands  formerly 
held  by  the  Jesuit  missions,  partly  of  lands  never  assigned  to  Indlvidoals,  partly  of  lands 
confiscated  In  the  course  of  the  revolutionary  ordeal  through  which-  the  country  had 
passed;  but  in  the  last  few  years  much  of  it  has  been  sold,  generally  in  latge  tracts. 
Under  the  dictator  Franda,  1814-40.  agriculture  made  considerable  process,  and  the 
breed  of  cattle  and  horses  was  much  Improved,  and  the  stock  increasea.  The  few  man- 
ufactures are  sugar,  rum,  cotton  and  woolen  cloths,  and  leather.  The  commerce  of  the 
country  Is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  which  holds  a  monopoly  of  the  export 
of  Paraguay  tea.  In  189S  the  total  value  of  the  exports  amounted  to  912,728,627,  and 
the  Imports  to  $2,462,620.  The  chief  exports  were  textiles,  wines  and  rice;  imports,  tea, 
tobacco,  hides  and  skins,  and  timber,  etc.  Up  till  the  war  of  1866-70,  Par^pisy  had  uo 
national  debt,  but  the  terrible  losses  then  incurred  compelled  it  in  1871-72,  to  contract 
obligations  amounting  to  upwards  of  $235,000,000.  Fifteen  mllUonB  were  contacted  In 
England  on  the  security  of  the  public  lands  of  Paragmty,  estimated  at  upwards  of 
$95,000,000,  The  foreign  debt  since  that  time  has  been  reduced  by  various  arrange- 
ments, so  that  In  1896  It  amounted  to  $4,888,'Ri6.  ThemlUtair  force,  which,  during  the 
five  years*  war,  was  raised  to  60,000  men,  has  now  been  reduced  to  1345.  The  eaubnshed 
religion  Is  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  ecclesiastical  head  of  which  is  the  bishop  of  Asuncion. 
Education  is  very  widely  diffused;  and  It  is  said  that  there  are  bat  few  of  the  people  who 
are  not  able  to  read  and  write. 

The  histoiT  of  Paraguay  is  highly  interesting.  Itwas  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot 
in  1526,  but  the  first  colony  was  settled  in  1535  by  Pedro  de  Mendoza,  who  founded  the 
dty  of  Asuncion,  and  estaUished  Paraguay  as  a  province  of  the  vicerc^tr  of  Peru. 
The  wariike  native  tribe  of  the  Ouaranis,  however,  a  people  who  poeBeued  a  obtain 
degree  of  civilization,  and  professed  a  dualistic  religion,  long  succrasfully  reristed  the 
Spani^  arms,  and  refused  to  receive  either  the  religion  or  the  Bodal  usages  of  the 
invaders.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  c.  the  Jesuit  missionaries  were  sent  to  the  aid  of 
the  first  preachers  of  Christianity  in  Paraguay;  but  for  a  long  time  tliey  were  almost 
eutirely  unsuccessful,  the  effect  of  tbeir  preaching  being  in  a  great  degree  marred  by  the 
profligate  and  cruel  conduct  of  the  Spanish  adventurers,  who  formed  the  staple  of  the 
early  colonial  population.  In  the  17th  c.  the  home  government  consented  to  place  in 
(heir  hands  the  entire  administration,  civil  as  well  as  religious,  of  the  province;  which, 
from  its  not  possessing  any  of  the  precious  metals,  was  of  little  value  as  a  source  of 
levenue ;  and  in  order  to  guard  the  natives  against  the  evil  influences  of  the  bad  example 
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of  Buropean  Chriatlaiu,  ^re  to  the  Jesuitsthe  right  to  ezcludeall  other  EuropeRns  from 
the  colonv.  From  this  tmie  forward  the  progress  of  civilizatioa  as  well  as  of  ChtisUauity 
was  rapid.  The  le^alation,  the  adminiBtration,  and  the  aoci^  or^gaDization  of  the  settle- 
ment were  shaped  according  to  the  model  of  a  primitive  Christian  community,  or  rather 
of  many  commuDltiea  under  one  administration ;  and  the  accounts  which  have  been  pre- 
■erred  of  its  condition,  appear  to  present  a  realization  of  the  ideal  of  a  CbriBtiau  Utopia. 
On  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Faraway  in  1768,  the  hisLory  of  which  is  involved 
in  much  controversy,  the  province  was  again  madesubject  to  the  Spanish  viceroys.  For 
a  time  the  fruits  of  the  older  civilization  maiutiiined  themselves;  but  as  the  ancieut. 
organization  fell  to  the  ground,  much  of  the  work  of  so  many  years  was  undone;  tho 
communities  lapsed  into  disorganization,  aod  by  degree  much  of  the  old  barbarism 
letumed.  In  1776  Paraguay  was  transferred  to  the  newly- formed  viceroyalty  of  Rio  de 
la  Plata;  and  in  1810  It  joined  with  the  other  states  in  declaring  its  independence  of  the 
mother  kingdom  of  Spain,  which,  owing  to  its  isolated  position,  it  was  the  earliest  of 
them  all  to  establish  completely.  In  1814  Dr.  Franeia  (q.v.),  originally  a  lawyer,  and 
the  secretary  of  the  first  revolutionary  junta,  was  proclaimed  dictator  forthree  years;  and 
in  1817  his  term  of  the  office  was  made  perpetual.  He  continued  to  hold  it  till  hie  deatli, 
in  1840,  when  anarchy  ensued  for  two  years;  but,  in  1843,  a  national  congress  elected  two 
tiephews  of  the  dictator,  don  Alonzo  and  don  Carlos  Antonio  Lopez,  joint  consuls  of  the 
repablh!.  In  1844  a  new  constitution  was  prodalmed,  and  don  Carlos  was  elected  sole 
pnsident,  with  dictatorial  power,  which  be  exercised  til)  his  death  in  1888,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  don  Francisco  Solano  Lopez,  whose  name  baa  become  notorions 
In  connection  wltli'  the  tragic  struggle  of  1805-70,  in  which  the  Paraguayans  made  a 
heroic  but  unavailing  fl^t  against  the  combined  forces  of  Brazil,  the  Argentine  confed- 
eration, and  Uruguay.  The  war  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Lopez 
at  the  battle  of  Aquidaban,  Mar.  1,  1870.  In  June,  1870,  a  congress  voted  a  new  consti- 
tution, which  was  proclaimed  on  Nov.  36.  It  is  modeled  on  that  of  the  Argentine  con. 
federation,  the  lenalative  autliority  being  vested  in  a  congress  of  2  bouses,  and  ttie 
executive  in  a  president,  elected  for  6  years.  Paraguay  was  till  1876  partially  occupied 
by  Brazilian  troops,  and  was  virtually  a  Brazilian  province. 

The  central  department,  in  which  the  capital,  Asuncion,  is  situated,  cont^ns  nearly 
one-third  of  the  whole  inhabitants:  and  the  capital  Itself  In  1895,  (est.)  45,000.  Asuncion 
is  connected  by  railway  with  Paraguari.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  consist  chiefly  of 
whites,  or  half-breeds,  speaking  Spanish.  The  native  population  of  the  provinces  are 
chiefiy  Quannis,  speaking  the  Guanuii  language. 

VABAOVAT  TEA.   See  mrk 

FAEAHI'BA,  one  of  the  mc»t  eastern  maritime  provinces  of  Brazil,  bounded  on  the  n. 
by  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  on  the  s.  by  Pemambuco,  on  the  w.  by  Ceara,  and  on  the  e.  by  the 
Atlantic.  Area,  ^,854  sq.  m. ;  pop.  *90,  382,687.  It  is  traversed  by  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  by  a  number  of  smaller  streams^  and  by  mountainous  ridges,  between  which  are 
vallen,  the  soils  of  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  dry  and  sandy.  Cotton  of  excellent 
qnalfty,  mandloc,  and  tobacco  are  grown;  and  cotton,  sugar,  and  timber  are  exported. 
Capital,  Parahlba  (q.  v.). 

PABAHIBA,  a  town  of  Brazil,  capital  of  the  province,  and  situated  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  about  10  m.  from  the  sea.  Besides  the  cathedral,  it  contains  a  number  of 
nllgiOQS  houses,  and  educational  institutions.   Pop.  15,000,  with  district,  40,000. 

FASAISnDUtX,  a  family  of  fishes,  allied  to  the  taimonida  and  tcopeUda,  There 
are  two  genera,  parakp^  and  nidi$,  the  first  represented  in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the 
shores  of  Madeira,  and  Greenland;  the  latter  also  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  form 
resembles  that  of  the  pike;  it  iscovered  with  deciduous  scales;  lateral  line  straight;  teeth 
on  the  jaws  as  well  as  palate ;  brancbial  apertures  very  large ;  branchioetegal  rays,  seven ; 
dorsal  fin  short  and  far  behind;  pectorals  well  develop^;  ventrals  unall,  inserted  in 
front  of  the  dorsal 

PABALLAX  is  the  apparent  displacement  of  an  object  caused  by  a  change  of  place  in 
the  olnerver.  When  an  object  at  M  is  looked  at  from  P,  it  appears  In  line  with  some 
object,  8;  but  after  the  observer  has  moved 
to  E,  M  has  apparently  retrograded  to  a  ^ 
position  in  line  with  S';  this  apparent  retro- 
grea^nlsdenmninatedparaOiiz.  The  angle  ^ 
PME  is  called  the  "angle  of  paralhix,"or 
the  "parallactic  angle,  and  Is  the  measure 
of  the  amount  of  parallax.  To  astronomers 
the  determination  of  the  parallax  of  the  Sig.  1 

heavenly  bodies  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 

for  two  reasons— first,  from  the  necessity  of  referring  all  observations  to  the  earth's 
center,  i.e.,  so  modifying  them  as  to  make  it  appear  as  If  they  had  been  actually  made 
at  the  earth's  center;  and  secondly,  because  parallax  is  our  only  means  of  determining 
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the  magDitude  and  distance  of  the  heaveDly  bo^es.  The  geoeentiie  or  dai^  parallax* 
as  the  apparent  disphicemeat  of  a  heavenly  uody,  due  to  its  being  observed  from  a  point 

on  the  surface  of  the  earth  instead  of  from  its 
center,  is  called — is  determined  as  follows:  Iiet  P 
and  P'  be  two  stations  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
(flg.  2),  E  its  center,  M  the  object  to  be  observed, 
andZand  Z'  thezenithsrebpectively  of  theobserv- 
era  at  P  and  P'  (poiota  which,  if  possible,  should 
be  on  the  same  meridian  exactly);  then  at  P  and 
P'  let  the  tenith  dutanoa,  ZPM  and  Z'P'M,  be 
Qbserved  simultaueously,  und  since  the  latitudes 
of  P  and  P',  and  consequently  tiieir  difference 
of  latitude,  or  the  angle  PEP,  is  itoown,  from 
these  three  the  angle  FMP'  (the  sum  of  the  paral* 
laxes  at  P  and  P)  la  at  once  found ;  and  then,  by 
a  trigonometrical  process,  the  separate  angles  or 
parafiaxea  PME  and  P'ME.  When  the  pnrallax 
of  M,  as  observed  from  P,  is  known,  its  distance 
from  E,  the  center  of  the  earth,  can  be  at  ouce 
iound.  When  the  heaTenlv  body  is  on  the  horizon,  as  at  O,  its  parallax  is  at  a  maxi- 
mum, and  is  known  as  the  horuonial  parallax.  The  geocentric  parallax  is  of  use  only  in 
determining  the  distances  of  those  heavenly  bodies  at  which  the  earth's  radius  subtends 
a  considerable  angle;  and  as  the  moon  and  Slars  (when  in  oppoaiifon)  are  the  only  such 
bodies,  the  parallax  of  the  other  celestial  bodies  must  be  determined  In  a  different  man- 
ner. The  parallax  of  the  sun  (q.v.)is  found  by  observation  of  the  traMtt  of  Venua 
across  his  disk,  a  much  more  accurate  method  than  that  above  described.  The  paral- 
laxes of  the  other  plaoets  are  easily  determined  from  that  of  Mars. 

In  the  case  of  the  fixed  stars,  at  which  the  earth's  radius  subtends  an  inflnitesimal 
angle,  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  use  of  n  much  larger  luise-Hne  than  the  earth's  radius, 
and,  as  the  largest  we  can  employ  is  the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit,  itaccordiugly  isinade 
use  of,  and  the  displacement  of  a  star,  when  observed  from  a  point  in  the  earth's  orbit 
Instead  of  from  its  center,  the  sun,  is  called  the  annuai  or  hdioeeiUrie  parallax.  Here  the 
base-line  instead,  as  in  the  former  cose,  of  being 4,000  m.,  is  about  93,000,000  m.,  and  tlii> 
two  observations  oec'essary  to  determine  the  parallactic  vigle  are  mode  from  two  points 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth's  orbit,  at  an  interval  as  nearly  as  possible  of  half  a  year. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  length  of  the  Inse-line,  it  bears  so  small  a  proportion 
to  the  distauces  of  the  stars,  that  only  in  three  or  four  coses  have  they  been  found  to 
exhibit  any  paralbictic  motion  whatever,  aud  in  no  case  does  the  angle  of  parallax  amount 
to  1'  (see  stabs).  The  geocentric  hdrizonttil  parallax  of  the  moon  Is  about  57'  4.3';  that 
of  tbe  sun,  about  8.6* ;  and  of  the  double  star,  61  eygni,  the  heliocentiic  parallax  han  been 
determined  by  Bessel  to  be  .848',  equivalent  to  about  15  milliontbs  of  a  second  of  geo- 
centric horizontal  parallax.  Parallax  affects  every  ol>servation  of  angular  measurement 
in  Uie  heavens,  and  all  observations  must  be  corrected  for  parallax,  or  in  astronomiod 
phrase,  referred  to  the  earth's  center  before  they  can  be  made  use  of  In  calculation.  The 
position  of  a  body,  when  noted  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Is  called  Ita  ^/Kmnt  por- 
tion; and  when  referred  to  the  center,  its  reaX  position. 

PAKATiTiRL  TOSOES  are  those  forces  which  act  upon  a  body  in  directions  parallel  to 
each  other.  Every  body,  being  an  assemblage  of  separate  parUcles,  each  of  which  is 
itcted  on  by  gravity,  may  thus  be  consldei-ed  as  Impressed  upon  by  a  system  of  parallel 
forces.  The  following  demonstration  will  exhibit  the  mode  In  which  the  amount  and 
position  of  the  resultant  force  are  found:  Let  P  and  Q  be  two 
parallel  forces  acting  at  the  points  A  and  B  respectively, 
either  in  the  same  (fig.  1),  or  in  opposite  (fig.  2)  directions; 
join  AB,  and  in  this  line,  at  the  pol^nts  A  and  B,  apply  the 
equal  and  opposite  forces  S  and  8,  which  counterbalance  each 
ouer,  and  therefore  do  not  affect  tbe  system.  Find  H  and  N 
(see  CoupoBiTiON  and  Rbsolution  of  F.ircbs),  the  result- 
ants of  P  and  S,  and  Q  and  8  respectively,  and  produce  theii 
directions  till  they  meet  in  D,  at  which  point  let  the  result- 
ants he  resolved  parallel  to  their  original  directions;  then  there 
■P4>a  are  two  equal  forces.  8:ind  8,  acting  parallel  to  AB,  but  in  oppo- 

»1  f  site  directions,  and  thus,  as  they  counterbalance  each  otiier, 

they  may  be  removed.  Then  there  remain  two  forces,  P  and 
Q,  acting  at  D,  in  the  line  DC,  parallel  to  their  original  directions,  and  tbeir  sum  (flg.  1}  or 
difference  (flg.  3),  represented  by  R,  is  accordingly  the  resultant  of  the  original  forces  at  A 
and  B.  To  find  the  position  of  C,  the  point  in  AB.  or  AB  produced,  through  which  the 
resultant  passes,  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  the  well-known  property  denominated  tbe 
triangle  of  forces  (q.v.),  according  to  which  the  three  forces  8,  M,  and  P  are  propor- 
tional to  the  lengths  of  AC,  AD,  DC,  the  sides  of  the  triangle  ADC;  then  8:  P::  AC  ; 
CD,  similarly  Q  :  8  ::  DO  :  CB,  therefore  Q  ;  P  ::  AC  :  BC,  and  Q  ±  P  or  R :  P::  AO 
±  bC  ot  AB :  BC,  from  which  proportions  we  derive  the  pnndfte  of  the  lever. 
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P  X  AC  =  Q  X  Be.  and  also  tliat  R  X  BC  =  P  X  AB,  vhence  BG  ^  5  X  AB,  'and 

the  point  C  ia  found.  The  fallinK  case  of  this  propoaltiou  la  vhen  P  and  Q  acting  in 
opposite  parallel  directions  at  different  points  are 
equal,  in  which  case  the  resultant  R  =  Q  —  P  = 
Q  —  Q  =:  O.  In  all  other  cases  there  is  a  pro- 
gressive motion,  such  tis  would  be  caused  by  the 
action  of  a,  single  force  H(=Q±P}  acting  at  the 
point  O  in  the  direction  CK;  but  in  the  failing  case, 
since  K  =  O,  there  is  do  nrogreswve  motion,  uut  a 
rotatory  movement  round  the  center  of  AB.  See 
CouPLB.  It  is  of  no  consequence  whetlier  A  and 
B  be  the  true  poinbi  of  a^pplicatiou  of  tlie  forces 
P  and  Q,  proviilt'ii  their  directioD:!  when  produced 
I>ass  tlirough  the»u  poiuts,  nrid  tbc  point  of  iippltca 
tion  of  the  resultant  need  iioibe  in  the  line  joming 
the  points  uf  application  of  the  component  forces, 
but  its  direciion  must,  wlien  produced,  nass  through  C.  If  there  be  more  than  two 
jMraliel  forc^  the  resultant  of  the  whole  is  found  by  compoundlDg  ttie  resultant  of  tlw 
tlrst  two  with  the  third  in  the  way  given  above,  thus  obtaining  a  new  reaultant,  which 
is  tfimilarly  combined  with  the  fourth  force;  and  so  on  till  the  ilniU  resultant  is  fonnd. 
Tlie  center  of  gravity  is  only  a  spedal  name  for  the  point  of  application  of  the  final 
resultant  of  a  number  of  parallel  forces. 

PARAILEI OQBAM,  in  mathematics,  is  a  quadrilateral  recUIIneal  figure  which  has  its 

opposite  sidtit  parallel;  the  opposlis  sides  are  therefore  coual,  and  so  are  the  opposite 
angles.  If  one  angle  of  a  purallelogram  be  a  riglit  angle,  all  its  angles  are  rigjit  angles, 
auu  the  figure  is  tlien  calleu  a  rectangular  parciMogram,  or  shortly,  ^rectangle;  and  if  at 
the  same  time  all  the  sides  are  equal,  the  figure  is  a  square;  otherwise,  it  is  an  oblong.  If 
the  angles  are  not  right  angles,  but  all  the  sides  are  equal,  it  is  called  a  rhmnbus;  and  if 
the  opposite  sides  only  are  equal,  a  t^mboid.  The  two  llDen  which  connect  the  opposite 
comers  of  a  parallelogram  are  called  its  diagonal*;  each  blsecta  the  parallelogram,  and 
they  bisect  each  other ;  the  sum  of  their  squares  also  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
the  sides  of  the  parallelogram. 

All  parallelograms  which  have  equal  bases  and  equal  altitudes  are  equal  in  area, 
whether  they  be  similar  in  shape  or  not,  and  the  area  of  aparallelc^ramis  found  by  mul- 
tiplying its  biise  by  the  heigiit. 

PABAIIELOOKAX  of  F0BCE8.   Bee  Coufosition  op  Forcbs. 

rARAILELOFI'FEP  (Gr,),  frequently,  but^ improperly  written  paraUdepiped,  is  a  soh'd 
figure  having  six  faces,  the  faces  being  invariably  parallelograms,  and  any  two  opposite 
faces  equal,  similar,  and  parallel.  If  the  faces  are  all  squares,  and  consequently  equal, 
the  parallclopiped  liecomes  h  cube.  The  volume  of  a  parallelopiped  ia  found  multi- 
plying the  area  of  one  fnce  by  its  distance  from  the  opposite  one 

FAKALLEL8,  in  military  language,  are  trenches  cut  in  the  ground  before  a  fortress, 
roughly  imrallel  to  its  defenses,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  cover  to  the  besiegers  from  the 
guns  of  the  place.  The  parallels  are  usually  tlinw,  with  zigziu;  trenches  hading  from 
one  to  another.  The  old  rule  used  to  h*  to  dig  the  first  at  600  yards  distance;  but  the 
improvements  in  artillery  have  rendered  a  greater  distance  necessary ;  and  at  Sevastopol, 
the  alMer.  made  their  first  trench  3,000  yards  from  the  walls.  The  third  trench  is  very 
near  to  the  besieged  works,  and  from  It  saps  and  zigzag  approaches  are  directed  to  the 
covertway. — The  bearing  of  parallels  In  the  geDeml  conduct  of  a  Sucgb  will  be  found 
described  under  that  head. 

FABALLEL8  or  Circlrs  op  Latitude  are  circles  drawn  round  the  surface  of  the 
earth  parallel  to  the  equator.  They  may  be  supposed  to  be  Uie  intersections  with  the 
earth's  surface  of  plnne»  which  cut  the  earth  at  r^bt  angles  to  lis  axis.  The  greatest  of 
these  circles  is  the  equator,  which  has  the  center  of  the  earth  for  its  center,  the  radius  for 

its  radius,  and  is  equally  distant  at  all  points  from  each  pole.  It  is  evident  that  of  the 
others,  those  next  tlie  equator  are  greater  than  those  more  remote,  and  that  they  become 
less  and  less  till  at  the  poles  they  vanish  alto^lher.  The  radius  of  any  one  circle  is 
evidently  equal  to  the  earth's  radius  multiplied  into  the  cosine  of  its  latitude  or  distance 
from  the  equator.  The  rotary  velocity  of  the  earth's  surface,  which  is  about  17^  m.  per 
minute  at  the  equator,  is  only  81  m.  in  lat.  60°;  in  lat.  82^°  (the  most  northerly  point  yet 
rearJied),  is  only  ^  m. ;  and  In  fat.  89i°  (within  8S  m.  of  the  pole)  is  not  more  than  267 
yards  per  minute. 

The  most  Important  parallels  of  latitude  are  the  tropiet  of  Oajieer  (38°  28'  n.  lat.)  and 
Ooipriarm  (38°  38*  a  lat),  and  the  AreUc  (60°  83*  n.  Ut.)  and  Antartie  eirele$  (66°  fiS'  a. 
latitude.) 

PABALT8I8  (dr.,  a  loosing  or  relaxing),  or  Palst,  is  a  loss,  more  or  less  complete,  of 
the  power  of  motion;  but  by  some  writers  the  term  is  employed  to  express  also  loss  of 
sensation.  When  tlie  upper  and  lower  extremities  on  both  sides,  and  more  or  less  of  the 
trunk,  are  Involved,  the  affection  is  termed  general  paralytU.  Veiy  frequently  only  one 
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half  of  the  body  laterally  is  affected,  the  other  side  rem^ninff  sound;  to  this  C0Dditj<» 
the  term  hemipUgia  is  eiven.  When  the  palsy  is  ronfined  to  all  the  parts  below  an  imw- 
inaiy  transverse  line  drawn  through  the  body,  or  to  the  two  lower  extremities,  the  condi- 
tion is  termed  paraplegia.  When  oue  part  of  thei  body,  as  a  limb,  one  side  of  the  face, 
etc. ,  is  exclusively  attacked,  the  affection  is  known  as  loeal  palgg.  In  some  cases  the  lose 
of  sensation  and  the  power  of  motion  in  the  paralyzed  part  is  entire,  while  in  others  it  is 
not  so.  In  the  former  the  paralysis  is  said  to  be  complete,  in  the  ktter  partial.  In  most 
cases,  but  not  invariably,  sensibility  and  motloD  are  simuItaDeoualy  lost  or  impaired. 
When  motion  is  lost,  but  sensation  rranains  unimpaired,  the  affection  has  receiTOd  the 
name  of  aldnegia  (Gr.  a,  not,  and  kinesis,  motion).  More  rarely,  there  la  a  loss  of  sensi- 
bility while  the  power  of  motion  is  retained;  and  to  such  cases  the  term  anaatJieiia  (Gr. 
a,  not,  and  aisthesis,  sensation)  is  applied.  This  affection  occurs  meet  frequently  in  ths 
organs  of  sense;  as  in  the  tongue,  for  example,  in  which  the  sense  of  taste  may*be  loit, 
without  any  defect  of  movement. 

Paralysis  is  in  most  cases  a  mere  symptom  of  dteeaae  existing  in  some  other  part  than 
that  apparently  affected ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  or  in  the  condqct- 
Iti^  nerves  betweea  either  of  these  organs  and  the  iralsied  organ.  Sometimes,  however, 
it  IS  a  purely  local  affection,  depending  upon  a  morbid  condition  of  the  terminal  extremi- 
ties of  the  nerves.  The  varieties  in  the  condition  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  which 
occasion  paresis  are  somewhat  numerous;  as,  for  example,  congestion,  hemorrhagic 
and  serous  effusion,  softening,  fatty  degenenition,  fibrinous  exudation,  suppuration, 
hydatids,  various  morbid  growths,  'depressed  bone  from  external  violence,  etc.  It  is 
highly  probable,  also,  that  palsy  may  sometimes  result  from  mere  functional  tUsorder  of 
the  nervous  centers— a  view  whicli  is  confirmed  by  the  &ct  that  a  poBt-nunrtem  examina- 
tion of  a  patient  who  has  suffered  from  Uils  affection  sometimes  ffdls  to  detect  any 
apparent  lesion.  Paratyus  may  originate  in  a  nervous  trunk,  if  it  is  compressed  by  a 
tumor,  or  otherwise  mechanically  affected,  or  if  it  is  the  seat  of  morbid  action  tending 
in  any  way  to  disorganize  it;  or  it  may  be  due  to  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  termina- 
tions of  the  nerves,  which  may  be  rendered  unfit  for  receiving  impressions  either  from 
the  external  world  or  from  the  brain  b]y  prolonged  disuse,  coutinuous  or  severe  pres- 
sure, by  exposure  to  cold,  by  disorganization  of  their  own  timue,  or  by  the  depreutng 
action  of  various  metallic  poisons,  especially  lead. 

We  shall  briefly  notice  the  symptoms  and  causes  of  the  most  important  forms  of 
paralysis,  before  offering  any  remarks  on  the  general  principles  of  treatment  Hemi- 
plegia (Qr.  hemi,  half,  pQsso,  I  strike)  affects  one  lateral  hay  of  the  body,  and  is  that 
form  of  palsy  to  which  the  term  paralytic  stroke  is  commonly  applied.  The  parts  gener- 
ally affected  are  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  the  muscles  of  mastication,  and  the 
muscles  of  the  tongue  on  one  side.  In  a  well-marked  case  the  patient  when  seized  falls 
to  the  ground,  all  power  of  motion  in  the  affected  arm  and  1^  being  lost.  The  palsy  of 
the  face  which  accompanies  hemiple^  is  usually  quite  distinct  from  the  affection  known 
as  facial  paity.  which  is  an  affection  of  the  facial  nerve  or  portio  dura.  Bee  Nbrvoub 
Btbtek.  It  is  the  motor  branches  of  the  fifth  or  trifacial  nerve  going  to  the  muscles  of 
mastication  wliich  are  generally  involved  in  hemiplegia,  and  consequently  the  cheek  is 
flaccid  and  hangs  down,  and  the  angle  of  the  mouth  Is  depressed  on  the  affected  side. 
The  tongue  when  protruded  points  towards  the  paralyzed  side,  and  there  is  often  imper 
feet  articulation,  in  consequence  of  the  lesion  commonly  affecting  the  hypoglossal  nerve. 
Hemiplegia  may  arise  from  legions  of  various  kinds,  as,  for  example,  (1)  from  hemor- 
rhage, or  some  other  morbid  change  in  the  brara,  in  which  case  the  palay  Is  on  the  e^de  of 
the  body  opposite  to  the  lesion,  m  consequence  of  the  decussauon  or  crossing  over 
of  nervous  fibers  from  one  side  to  the  other  that  occurs  at  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal 
cord  (q.v.);  (S)  from  spinal  disease  below  the  point  of  decussation  just  noticed;  in  this 
case  tlie  palsy,  and  the  lesion  causing  it,  are  on  the  same,  side  of  the  body.  It  is  also 
sometimes  associated  with  hysteria,  epilepsy,  and  chorea,  but  in  these  cases  it  usually 
disappears  in  a  few  hours. 

Paraplegia  (Gr.)  is  usually  confined  to  the  two  lower  extremities,  but  the  muscles  of 
ttie  lower  part  of  the  trunk  and  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  are  sometimes  affected. 
There  are  at  lest  two  distinct  forms  of  paraplegia,  viz.,  (1)  paraplegia  dependent  on 
primary  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  or  its  membranes,  and  especially  on  myelitis  (q.v.); 
and  (S)  reflex  paraplegia,  i.e.,  parapl^a  consequent  on  disease  of  the  kidneys,  bladder, 
urethra,  prostate,  womb,  etc.  These  two  forms  of  paraple^  differ  m  many  of  thetr 
phenomena,  and  the  moat  important  of  these  points  of  difference  have  been  arranged  in 
a  tabular  form  by  Dr.  Brown  Sequard  in  his  Leeturt*  on  Paraiym  of  the  Ixnoer  Extremi' 
ties,  to  which  we  must  refer  for  the  best  information  on  this  form  of  palsy.  Paraple^a 
usually  comes  on  slowly,  with  a  gradual  increase  of  its  symptoms.  The  reflex  form  is, 
of  course,  by  far  the  most  favorable,  as  it  unially  abates  spontaneously  on  the  sub- 
jldenoe  of  tiie  primary  disease. 

S^adal  palsy,  although  locally  affecting  only  a  small  part  of  the  body,  is  a  disorder  of 
sufflcent  importance  to  require  a  definite  notice.  In  this  affection  there  is  a  more  or 
less  perfect  loss  of  power  over  all  the  muscles  supplied  hj  \ho  portio  dura,  or  facial 
nerve.  The  following  graphic  account  of  the  appearance  of  the  patient  is  condensed 
from  Dr.  Watson's  Lectures  on  tlie  PraeOee  of  Physie.  From  one-half  of  the  counte- 
nance all  power  of  e^pres^on  Is  gone;  the  features  are  blank.  sUU,  and  nnmeuiittg;  the 
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e/elids  apart  and  motionleas.  The  other  half  retains  its  natural  cast,  except  that,  in 
some  cases,  the  angle  of  the  mouth  on  that  side  seems  drawn  a  little  awiy,  in  coose- 

aaence  of  the  want  of  counterpoise  from  the  corresponding  muscular  fibers  of  the  palsied 
:dd.  The  patient  cannot  Uugh,  or  weep,  or  frown,  or  express  any  feeling  or  emotion 
witli  one  side  of  his  face,  while  the  features  of  the  other  may  be  in  full  play,  nor  can 
he  spit  or  whistle  properly.  One-half  of  the  aspect,  with  its  unwinking  eye,  its  fixed 
and  solemn  stare,  might  be  that  of  a  dead  person;  the  other  half  is  alive  and  merry. 
To  those  wlio  do  not  comprehend  the  possible  extent  of  the  misfortune,  the  whimsit^ 
appearance  of  tlie  patient  is  a  matter  of  mirlh  and  laughter;  while,  on  the  other  hand. 
Ills  friends  imagine  tlmt  he  has  liad  a  stroke,  and  thut  he  is  in  a  veiy  dangerous  state. 
Tim  nerve  may  be  unable  to  discharge  its  duties  in  consequence  of  disease  within  the 
cavity  of  the  skull,  and  in  that  case  therp  is  very  serious  danger;  but  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  nervous  function  is  interrupted  In  that  part  of  the  portio  dura 
which  lies  encased  In  the  temporal  bono,  or  in  the  more  exposed  part  which  issues  in 
front  of  the  ear;  and  hence  this  form  of  palsy  is  ^uerall^  unattended  with  any  danger 
to  life.  It  may  arise  from  various  causes.  Sometimes  it  is  the  consequence  of  mechani- 
cal violence,  sometimes  of  tumors  pressing  on  it  in  the  region  of  the  parotid  gland,  and 
it  very  frequently  arises  from  the  mere  exposure  of  the  side  of  the  face  for  some  time  to 
a  stream  of  cold  air. 

It  yet  remains  to  notice  certidn  kinds  of  paralysis  which  differ  either  in  thdr  char- 
acten,  or  in  their  causes,  from  those  which  have  been  already  described — viz.,  ahakiiHf 
iMcbiy,  or  paralytit  agUans;  and  the  palsies  induced  by  various  poisons.  Shakirig  palsy 
has  been  defined  as  "involuntary  tremulous  motion,  with  lessened  muscular  power  in 
parts  not  in  action,  and  even  when  supported ;  with  a  propensity  to  bend  the  trunk 
forwards,  and  to  pass  from  a  walking  to  a  running  pace;  the  senses  and  intellect  being 
uninjured."  It  is  chiefly  an  affection  of  old  age,  and  often  goes  no  further  than  to  cause 
an  unceasing  nodding  and  wagging  of  the  h^d  in  all  directions.  Somewhat  analogous 
to  this  form  of  palsy  &  that  peculiar  kind  of  trembling  which  is  often  noticed  in  persons 
who  are  much  exposed  to  toe  vapor  of  mercury;  mercurial  tremor,  as  It  Is  termed  by 
the  physicians,  and  ihe  trembUt,  as  the  patient  usually  calls  it.  It  consists  in  a  cou- 
Tulaive  agitation  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  especiall;^  when  an  attempt  ia  made  to  cause 
them  to  act  under  the  influence  of  the  will;  a  patient  with  this  affection  walks  with 
uncertain  steps,  his  limbs  trembling  and  dancing  as  if  they  had  been  liung  upon  wires. 
When  sitting  down  be  exhibits  little  or  no  inoic^on  of  his  disease,  but  on  rising  he 
cannot  hold  his  legs  steady,  nor  direct  them  with  precision;  and  In  severe  cases  he  falls 
to  the  ground  if  not  supported.  The  arms  are  similarly  agitated,  and  the  tongue  is 
usually  so  tremulous  as  to  render  the  articulation  hurried  and  unnatural.  The  disease 
is  especially  common  in  artisans  employed  in  the  gilding  of  metals,  and  particularly  of 
silver,  by  means  of  heat;  it  is  also  frequent  amon^  the  workers  of  quicksilver  mines,  in 
which  Uie  crude  metal  is  purified  by  heat.  The  time  required  for  the  production  of  the 
disease  varies  extremely  in  different  cases  (according  to  Dr.  Watson,  from  two  years  to 
five-and-twenty).  The  duration  of  the  complaint  is  condderable;  It  may  last  two  or 
three  months,  or  longer,  but  it  is  seldom  fatal. 

The  palsy  arising  from  the  absoiptioa  of  lead  has  been  already  noticed  ia  the  arUcle 
Lbad-Poisonimo. 

A  specific  form  of  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  consequent  on  the  use  of  flonr 
from  the  beans  of  the  lathyrus  tativua,  is  common  in  certain  parts  of  India  and  in  Tbi' 
bet  The  ripe  bean  is  an  ordinary  article  of  food  when  made  into  flour,  but  it  is  gener- 
ally used  with  wheat  or  barley  flour;  it  is  only  when  it  exceeds  one-twelfth  part  that  it 
is  at  all  injurious,  and  when  it  exceeds  one-third  that  the  paralysis  sets  tn.  Other  species 
of  Ic^Ji^/rat  have  been  icnowa  occadonally  to  induce  similar  ^mptoms  in  European 
countries. 

We  shall  enter  into  no  details  regarding  the  treatment  of  hemiplegia  and  paraple^ 
as  the  maau«ment  of  these  serious  affections  should  be  exclusively  restricted  to  the 
physician.  When  a  patient  has  an  attack  of  hemiplegia  (or  a  paralytic  stroke)  all  that 
should  be  done  before  the  physician  arrives  is  to  plac^  him  in  a  horizontal  position,  with 
the  head  sli^tly  raised,  and  to  remove  any  impediments  presented  by  the  dress  to  the 
free  circulation  of  the  blood.  Should  the  physician  not  arrive  in  an  hour  or  two,  it 
may  be  expedient  to  give  the  patient  a  sharp  purge  (half  a  scruple  of  calomel,  followed 
in  a  few  hours  by  a  black  draught,  if  he  can  swallow;  and  two  drops  of  croton  oil, 
mixed  with  a  little  melted  butter,  and  placed  on  the  back  of  his  tongue,  if  the  power  of 
deglutition  is  lost),  and  without  waiting  for  its  action,  to  administer  an  injection  (o; 
clyster)  consisting  of  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine  suspended  (by  rubbing  it  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg)  in  half  a  pint  of  thin  gruel;  and  cold  lotions  may  be  appli^  to  the 
head,  especially  if  its  surface  be  hoC  Tlie  question  of  blood-letting^ — the  universal  treat- 
ment  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago — must  be  left  solely  to  the  physician.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  generally  known,  that  if  the  patient  be  cold  and  collapsed;  if  the  heart's  action 
he  feeble  and  intermittent;  if  there  be  an  anaemic  state;  if  the  patient  be  of  advanced 
ace;  if  there  is  evidence  of  extensive  disease  of  the  heart  or  arterial  system;  or  lasUy,  if 
there  is  reason,  from  the  symptons,  to  believe  that  a  large  amount  of  hemorrhage  has 
ahvady  taken  place  in  the  brain ;  these  singly,  and  afirtttni  coDjointly,  are  reasons  why 
Uood  should  not  be  abstracted. 
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Facial  palsy,  unless  the  seat  of  tbe  disease  be  within  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  will 
OflUfdly  yield  id  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  to  cuppitig  and  blistering  behind  the  ear  of 
the  aAected  side,  purgatives,  and  small  doses  of  corrosive  sublimate  (one-twelfth  of  a 
grain  three  times  a  day,  combined  with  a  little  of  tbe  compound  ticture  of  bark),  which 
must  be  stopped  as  soon  as  the  gums  are  at  all  affected.  Exposure  to  c61d  air  must  be 
carefully  avoided  during  treatment. 

Little  or  nothingcan  uedone  to  can  paralytic  agitaru.  In  the  treatment  of  fnervuf^ 
tremor,  the  first  step  is  to  remove  the  patient  from  the  further  operation  of  tbe  poison, 
while  the  second  is  to  remove  the  poison  already  absorbed  into  the  system,  which  ia 
effected  by  the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium.  This  salt  combines  with  the 
metallic  [wison  in  the  system,  and  forms  a  soluble  salt  (a  double  iodide  of  mercury  and 
potassium),  which  ia  eluoinated  through  the  kidneys.  Good  food  and  tonics  (steel  or 
quinia,  or  tbe  two  combined)  should  be  at  tbe  same  time  freely  given. 

The  writer  of  this  arUcle  has  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  treatment  that  should  be 
xecommended  in  the  paralysis  produced  by  the  use  of  lathyrut  tativiu,  but  cases  are 
reported  which  eeetu  to  have  been  benefited  by  good  diet,  tonics,  strychnia,  and  the 
application  of  blisters  to  the  loins. 

PATtAMABTBO,  the  capital  of  Dutch  Guiana,  is  situated  on  tbe  left  bank  of 
the  river  Surinam,  about  '20  m.  from  its  mouth,  in  5°  50'  n.  lat.,  and  65°  lO'  w.  long.  It 
forms  a  rectangle  of  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length  by  three-quarters  in  breadth. 
The  streets  are  brood,  covered  with  shell-sand,  and  planted  on  both  sides  with  orange, 
lemon,  tamarind,  and  ottier  trees.  Near  tbe  river,  the  houses,  which  are  chiefly  of  wood, 
stand  somewhat  closely  together,  but  in  tbe  remoter  parts  each  is  sorrounded  its  own 
garden.   The  rooms  are  wainscoted  with  the  choicest  woods,  and  elegantly  furnished. 

Id  approaching  Paramaribo  from  the  sea  fort  Zeelandia  is  first  reached ;  then  the 
bureau  of  finance  and  court  of  justice  on  the  government  plain,  which  is  surrounded  by 
stately  cabbage-palms;  the  governor's  house,  with  shady  double  avenue  of  tamarind 
trees;  and  lastly,  the  busluess  streets  stretching  along  the  river  side.  There  are  Dutch 
Reformed,  Lutheran,  Moravian,  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  two  synagogues;  a 
military  hospital,  and  a  bank.  Fort  Zeelandia  has  a  large  and  beautiful  barrack,  with 
several  roomy  houses  for  the  officers.  Paramaribo  has  a  neat,  pleasant,  and  pictur- 
esque appearance,  the  white  painted  bouses,  with  bright-green  doors  and  windows, 
peeping  out  from  the  shady  trees,  and  the  river  being  thronged  with  the  tent-boats  and 
canoes  which  are  constantly  arriving  and  departing.  The  Moravians  liave  extensive 
missions  among  the  bush  negroes. 

In  1890,  the  population  amounted  to  Si8,881.  By  royal  decree  of  Feb.  6,  1861,  the 
flogging  of  slave?  in  the  Netherlands  West  Indies  was  forbidden,  except  through 
officers  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  the  number  of  lashes  was  limited.  This  check, 
however,  was  frequently  evaded,  and  the  greatest  barbarities  practiced,  so  that  the  feel- 
ing in  favor  of  emancipation  increased  in  tbe  Netherlands,  and  a  bill  was  passed,  Aug. 
8,  1S62,  for  emanripating  the  slaves  on  July  J,  1863. 

Paramaribo  enjoys  nearly  all  the  trade  of  the  colony.  In  1804  the  arrivals  in  Dutch 
Guiana  were  2£2  ships,  of  6;j,000  tons.  In  the  spring  at  high  tide  the  harbor  will  ad- 
mit ships  of  from  20  to  21  feet  draught,  the  water  having  that  depth  over  the  bars  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  during  the  dry  season  only  smaller  vessels  have  access  to  it. 
There  are  foiu-  wharves  with  a  total  length  of  about  7^  feet  and  varying  in  depth  from 
23  ft.  in  high  water,  to  11  ft.  in  low  water  in  ordinary  spring  tides.  The  harbor  is  de- 
fended by  two  forts,  Zeelandia  and  New  Amsterdam,  which  stand  at  the  entrance  to 
tbe  river.  The  imports  include  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life  together  with  tobacco 
and  liquors.  The  exports  comprise  gold,  cacao,  sugar,  molasses,  rum  and  caoutchonc 
French,  English  and  Dutch  steamship  lines  connect  with  the  port. 

The  natural  resources  of  the  surrounding  region  are  Important.  The  coast  of  Dutch. 
Guiana  Is  an  alluvial  deposit  formed  by  the  rivers  and  equatorial  stream,  which  flows 
eastwards.  Further  inland  the  soil  is  diluvial  loam,  bearing  the  finest  timber  trees; 
and  8.  of  this  line  are  extensive  savannas  of  white  sand,  stretching  towards  the  hills 
and  mountains  of  the  interior,  which  are  chiefly  of  gneiss  and  granite.  The  average 
temperature  of  the  year  at  Paramaribo  is  81.7°  F.;  for  Jan.  79.8°,  for  Aug.  8S.T.  The 
ndniall  for  a  period  of  twelve  years  was  10T.05  in. 

PAKAXATTA  is  a  light  worsted  twilled  fabric  for  female  dress.  It  was  Invented  at 
Bradford,  in  England,  and  has  become  an  important  manufacture  of  that  place.  The 
weft  consists  of  combed  merino  wool,  and  the  warp  of  cotton.   It  resembles  In  texture 

the  Coburg  and  Orleans  cloths. 

PARAMATTA,  a  pleasantly  situated  t.  of  New  South  Wales,  stands  near  the  w. 
extremity  of  port  Jackson,  on  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  and  is  14  m.  by  land 
w.n.w.  of  Sydney,  with  which  it  is  connected  both  by  steamer  and  railway.  The  house* 
are  mostly  detached,  and  the  streets  are  wide  and  regular,  the  principal  one  being  about 
a  mile  in  length.  The  institutions  comprise  chnrches,  schools,  an  orphan  and  a  lunatic 
asylum,  and  a  prison.  There  was  formerly  an  observatory  here,  but  it  was  removed  to 
Sydney  in  1858.  "  Colonial  tweeds,"  "  Paramatta  cloths,"  and  salt  are  manufactured. 
Pop.  'Bl,  11,677. 

The  town  of  Paramatta,  formeriy  called  Rosehlll,  is,  with  the  exception  of  Sydney, 
the  oldest  in  the  colony.  The  first  gnUn  raised  in  the  colony  was  grown  here,  and  the 
first  grants  of  land  made. 
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PABA1C1TER,  or  Latus  Rectum,  a  term  used  In  conic  sectionB,  denotes,  In  the  cau 
of  the  parabola,  a  third  proportional  to  the  abscissa  of  any  diameter  and  its  correspond- 
ing ordinate:  in  the  ellipse  and  hyperbola,  a  third  proportional  to  a  diameter  and  Its 
conjngate.  The  parameter  of  any  diameter  is,  in  the  case  of  the  parabola,  the  same  as 
the  double  ordinate  of  that  diameter  which  passes  through  the  focus,  and  is  four  times 
as  long  as  the  distance  between  the  diameter's  vertex  and  the  directrix.  The  term 
parameter  was  also  at  one  time  used  to  denote  any  straii^ht  line  about  a  curre.  upon 
which  its  form  could  be  mnde  to  depend,  or  any  constant  m  its  equation,  the  value  of 
which  determined  the  individual  curve;  but  its  emplc^ment  In  this  sense  is  now  discon- 
tinued, except  in  the  theory  of  homogeneous  differential  equations,  where  the  constauta, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  solution,  are  supposed  to  vary;  and  llie  method  is  conse- 
quently denominated  the  "variation  of  the  parameters.'  In  tlie  application  of  this 
method  to  determine  the  orbital  motions  of  the  planets,  the  "seven  necessary  data"  (see 
Orbit)  were  called  parameterti,  but  fbr  this  the  term  "elements"  is  now  substituted. 

PABAMVSHn  or  FABOMVSHXB,  one  of  the  northern  Islands  of  the  Eurile  group,  a 
little  south  of  Kamchatka. 

VARASi,  an  important  river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  the  province  of  Minas  G«raea,  about 
100  m.  n.w.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  flows  w.  for  upwards  of  600  m.,  through  the  provinces 
of  Mlnas  Geraes  and  Sao  Faulo.  In  the  latter  it  Is  joined  by  the  Pamahiba,  after  which 
its  course  alters,  and  it  flows  s.s.w,  to  Candelaria.  Passing  this  town,  it  flows  w.  for 
200  m.  to  Its  confluence  with  the  Paraguay  (q.v.),  and  then  tending  soathwaM  passes 
Santa  F^,  below  which  Its  channel  frequently  divides  and  incloses  numerous  Isluida. 
After  passing  Santa  F^,  It  rolls  onward  in  a  s.e.  direction  and  unites  with  the  Uruguay 
in  forming  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Entire  length  about  2,200  miles.  It  draws  a  number 
of  considerable  tributaries  from  the  province  of  Parani  {q.v.):  and  of  the  others  the  chief 
are  the  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  Pardo,  TIete,  and  Pamahiba.  For  vessels  drawing  16  ft.  it 
is  navigable  to  Rosarlo,  but  navigation  Is  difficult  on  account  of  shifting  sand  banks. 

FASANA,  a  province  in  the  s.  of  Brazil,  Is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  province  of  SOo 
Paulo;  on  the  e.  by  the  Atlantic;  s.e.  by  Santa  Catharina;  s.  by  Rio  Grande  do  Sul;  w. 
^  Paraguay  and  Matto  Grosso.  Area  stated  at  85,453  sq.  miles.  Pop,  '90,  026,722, 
The  eapTtal  Is  Curityba,  and  previously  to  1862  this  province  formed  a  territory  called 
tbe  Comarca  of  Curityba,  Incmded  in  the  province  of  88o  Paulo.  It  fully  commenced 
Its  provincial  career  in  185.$.  The  sea-coast  is  indented  by  several  bays,  out  the  chief 
and  almost  the  only  port  as  yet  is  Paranagua.  A  line  of  mountains  runs  parallel  to  the 
coast  at  a  distance  of  about  80  m.  inland,  and  throws  out  spurs  and  branches  westward. 
The  streams  flowing  e.  from  this  water-shed,  though  numerous,  are  inconsiderable; 
while  the  rivers  flowing  westward  Into  the  Parana  (q.v.),  which  forms  the  western 
boundary  of  the  province,  are  all  about  or  upwards  of  400  m.  In  length.  The  principal 
arc  the  Paranapanema,  Ivay,  Plquery,  aud  Yguassu.  The  climate  is  unusually  h^thy; 
the  soil  is  fertile;  and  agriculture,  rearing  cattle  and  swine,  and  gathering  vi£U,  or 
Paraguay  tea,  are  the  chief  employments.  The  capital,  Curityba,  has  manufactures  of 
coarse  woolens,  and  with  Its  agricultural  surroundings  has  a  pop.  of  0,000. 

PABAHAOVA,  a  seaport  In  the  state  of  Paranit,  Brazil,  on  the  bay  of  Paranagna,  23S 
m.  S.S.W.  of  Therezina.    Population  about  5000. 

PASAWAHYBA,  the  name  of  two  rivers  in  Brazil.  The  first  is  one  of  the  head- 
streama  of  the  Parana,  and  for  a  portion  of  its  course  forms  the  boundary  line  between 
the  states  of  Ooyu  and  Minas  Geraes.  The  second  flows  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in 
lat.  2»Ws. 

FASAHAHTBA,  a  seaport  In  the  province  of  Hauhy,  Brazil,  situated  on  the  second 
named  river  in  the  previous  article.   Population  about  5000. 

FABAVA-PANEICA,  a  river  in  Brazil,  takes  Its  rise  in  SSo  Paulo,  and  after  passing 
between  the  states  of  SSo  Paulo  and  Parantf  enters  the  Parang  river  In  about  lat.  20°  s. 
Total  length  about  466  m.    Small  boats  run  up  to  Anhumas,  170  m.  from  its  mouth. 

PABAFET  (Ital.  para-petto,  from  pararf,  to  protect,  and  petto,  the  breast),  a  wall 
raised  higher  than  the  gutter  of  a  roof  for  protection ;  in  military  works,  for  defense 
against  missiles  from  without  (see  Fortification);  in  domestic  buildings,  churches,  etc., 
to  prevent  accident  by  falling  from  the  roof.  Parapets  are  of  very  ancient  date.  The 
Israelites  were  commanded  to  build  "a  battlement"  round  their  flat  roofs.  In  classic 
architecture  balustrades  were  used  as  ptirapets.  In  Gothic  architecture  parapets  of  all 
kinds  are  used.  In  early  work  they  are  generally  plain,  but  in  later  building  they  are 
tderced  and  ornamented  with  tncery.  whiui  la  frequently  of  elaborate  design,  especially 
In  French  flamboyant  work.  Shields  and  little  arcades  are  also  used  as  ornaments  to 
parapets;  and  the  battlements  of  castles  are  imitated  in  the  parapets  of  religious  and 
domestic  buildings.  See  Illus..  Fobtificatiok,  vol.  VI. 

PASAFH  (Or.  pa/ra,  bralde,  and  havto,  to  touch),  an  ad^tlon  to  the  signature  formed 
bjr  a  flourish  of  the  pen,  which,  dunng  the  middle  ages,  constituted  some  sort  of  pro- 
vision against  forgery.  Its  use  is  not  altogether  extinct  In  diplomacy,  and  in  Spain  the 
paraph  U  still  a  usual  part  of  a  fdgimture. 
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FAEAPHEBHA  LIA  (Qr.  pom,  beside  or  bevond;  fhem$,  dower)  is  a  term  borrowed 
from  the  Boman  law  to  denote  certain  articles  of  personal  adornment  and  apparel 
belonging  to  a  married  woman.  According  to  the  usual  rule  in  the  law  of  England,  all 
the  personal  property  of  a  woman  becomes  the  property  of  her  liusband  wben  the  mar- 
riage takes  plaoB,  aaless  there  Is  a  marriage  settlement;  but  ttieie  to  an  enwptitm  as 
regards  the  trinkets  and  dress  the  wife  so  w  as  suitable  to  lier  rank  in  life,  and  which 
she  continues  to  use  during  the  marriage.  In  such  a  case  the  property  in  these  articles 
does  not  Test  absolutely  In  the  husbaud.  He  cannot  bequeath  them  by  his  will  to  a 
third  person,  but  if  he  gave  them  to  tlie  wife,  he  may  pawn,  or  sell,  or  give  them  away, 
and  tney  can  be  seized  in  execution  to  pay  his  debts,  except  so  far  as  they  constitute 
necessary  clothing.  And  if  he  were  to  die  insolvent,  they  may,  except  that  part  which 
is  necessary  clothing,  be  taken  by  the  husband's  creiditon.  If  tlie  imraphemalia  were 
given,  not  by  the  husband  but  by  a  third  party  before  or  during  marriage,  then  they  are 
prenuned  to  be  given  for  the  wife's  separate  use,  and  the  husband  or  his  creditors  can- 
not In  any  way  interfere  with  tiiem.  While  It  to  true  that  in  the  U,  S.  the  husband  has 
only  a  qnalifled  property  In  tbe  P.  of  hto  wife,  yet,  with  the  exception  of  N.  T.  ,and  possibly 
two  or  three  o^er  states,  the  husband  must  join  with  the  wife  in  an  action  to  recover 
damages  for  any  injury  to  her  P.  Tliere  must  be,  however,  express  proof  of  gift  to 
wife  to  enable*  the  wife  to  sue  alone,  even  In  these  exoepHonal  Instaboes. 

FABAIHBAflE  (Gr.  para,  beside,  and  phnuein,  to  speak)  to  the  name  given  to  a  verbal 
expansion  of  ttie  meaning  either  of  a  whole  book,  or  of  a  separate  pass^  in  it.  A  para- 
phrase consequently  differs  from  metaphrase,  or  strictly  literal  translation,  in  thto,  that 
It  aims  to  make  tbe  sense  of  the  text  clearer  by  a  lucid  circumlocution,  without  actually 
passing  into  commentary.  Tbe  verstSed  passages  of  Scripture,  forming  part  of  tiie 
psalmody  of  the  Scottish  church,  are  poputorly  known  as  "the  paraphrases." 

PASATLE'aXA.   See  Pabai^tbis. 

PAS'AUSa,  a'lineal  measure  still  used  by  the  Persians,  and  often  alluded  to  by  the 
Qreeks.  Tbe  estimate  of  its  length  given  by  Herodotus,  Suidas,  Hesychius,  and  Xen- 
ophon,  and  concurred  with  by  modem  travelers,  to  equivalent  to  about  80  Gk«ek  tiadia, 
or  8}  Engltob  miles.  The  wQrd  to  thought  to  be  derived  from  sen^  (Persian,  a  stone), 
and  para  (Sanskrit,  end),  in  tdlusion  to  milestones.  Byzantine  writers  reckoned  it  at 
31  ttadia;  Strabo  reckoned  it  at  80,  40,  and  even  00  ikuUa.  Persian  authorities  are 
divided. 

f ABAS' ABA  to  the  name  of  several  celebrated  personages  of  ancient  India,  met  with 
In  the  Jfahdbhdrata  (q.v.),  the  Purdn'as  (q.v.),  and  other  wortcs.  Of  one  personage  of 
this  name,  the  Mahdbadrata  relates  that  he  was  the  son  of  B'akti,  who  was  me  son  of  the 
patriarch  Vasislit'ho.  King  Kalmftshapftda  once  meeting  with  3'akti  in  a  narrow  path  in 
a  thiclut,  desired  him  to  stand  out  of  tbe  way.  The  sage  refused,  on  which  the  r^a  iMat 
him  with  his  whip,  and  S'akti  cursed  him  to  become  a  rtkahasa,  or  demon.  The  riHa, 
in  thto  transformation,  killed  and  ate  S'akti,  together  with  the  other  sons  of  Vadsht'ha. 
S'akti,  however,  had  left  his  wife,  Adrto'yanti,  pregnant,  and  ^e  gave  birth  to  Farit'sara, 
who  was  brought  up  by  his  grandfather.  When  ne  grew  up,  and  was  informed  of  his 
father's  death,  he  instituted  a  sacrifice  for  the  destruction  of  all  the  Rftkshasas,  but  was  dto- 
suaded  from  its  completion  by  Vasisht'ha  and  other  sages.  The  same  legend  to  referred  to 
by  the  Vuhn'u-Pardna,  where  Parasara  is  introduced  as  relating,  himself,  part  of  thto  story, 
and  adding,  that  the  saint  Pulastya,  one  of  the  mind-bom  bods  of  Brahma,  in  reward  of 
the  clemency  he  had  shown  even  toward  such  beines  as  the  R&kshasas,  bratowed  on  him 
the  boon  of  becoming  the  author  of  a  compentfium,  or  rather  the  compiler,  of  the 
Purdn'a$.  and  of  ilxeVuhn'u-Pardna  in  particular.  "This  tradition,"  Prof.  Wilson 
observes  (Vtuhn'U'Purdna,  ed,  Hali,  vol.  i.,  p.  10),  "to  incompatible  with  the  general 
attribution  of  all  the  Purdn'aa  to  Vy&sa; "  but  it  may  perhaps  point  to  a  later  recension 
when,  lo  the  native  mind,  Vyftsa  would  still  remain  the  reputed  author  of  the  older 
Purdn'M,  although,  of  course,  even  this  assumption  has  little  clum  to  htotorlcal  truth. 
A  Parasara,  prot»b1y  diCFerent  from  the  one  named,  to  the  author  of  a  celebrated  code 
of  laws;  he  to  mentioned  by  Yftjnavalkya  in  hto  standard  work,  and  often  quoted  by  the 
commentaries. — A  probably  third  Parasara  to  the  rq)uted  auUior  of  a  Tantra  (q.v.):  and 
a  fourth  the  author  of  an  astronomical  work.— Paras'aras  (in  the  plural)  designates  the 
whole  family  to  which  the  different  Parfis'aras  belong. 

PABAU'TA,  or  Ahoflu'ba,  an  order  of  insects,  to  all  of  which  the  name  lotiae  to  pop- 
ularly given.  All  live  as  parasites  on  quadrupeds  and  birds.  The  characters  of  the 
order  are  noticed  in  the  article  Louse.  It  remains,  however,  to  be  added  that  the  order 
is  divided  into  two  sections:  in  the  first  of  which,  pedieviidea,  the  mouth  to  small  and 
quite  suctorial ;  whilst  in  the  second,  nirmidea,  it  is  furnished  with  mandibles  and 
hooked  maxillfe.  The  species  of  tbe  first  section  are  found  only  on  man  and  mammato; 
those  of  the  second  secUon,  almost  exclusively  on  birds,  althou^one  infests  the  dog. 
Tbe  nirmidea  show  much  greater  activity  than  the  fedieuUdxa.  when  a  bird  dies,  tbo 
Urd-lice  congregate  near  the  beak,  and  seem  disquieted,  apparently  anxious  to  change 
their  abode. 
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PABAtlTE  (Gt.  from |)ara,  beside;  fitos,  food;  one  wlioeats  with  another;  hence  one 
who  eatsat  the  expense  of  another),  a  common  character  in  the  Greek  comedies;  a  low 
fellow,  who  is  ready  to  sninnit  to  any  indienity,  that  he  may  be  permitted  to  partake  of 
ft  banquet,  and  who  lives  as  much  as  poesible  at  the  expense  of  others. 

FAEA8ITI0  AKIKALS  are  numerous.  Some  of  them  are  entozoa,  and  some  are 
epizoa.  See  these  heads.  Th^  belong  to  different  classes,  and  even  to  different  divis- 
ions of  the  animal  kingdom;  all,  however,  are  invertebrate.  Man^  are  of  the  division 
orffeuloto,  and  many  of  the  division  ra^ata.  Besides  worms  of  various  kinds,  there  are 
among  puarites  not  a  few  crustaceans,  as  the  lerneans,  etc.,  and  not  a  few  insects,  as 
tiie  louse.  These  insects  constitute  the  order  ooroMto  or  an^wra.  Some  of  the  cir- 
rhapods  which  live  in  the  skin  of  large  marine  animals,  as  whales,  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  parasitic  animals,  but  iBther  benr  to  them  a  relation  such  as  epiphytea  do 
to  paradtical  plants,  not  deriving  their  food  from  the  animal  on  which  ^ey  live. 
Tape-worms,  ascarides,  and  other  intestinal  worms,  do  not  directly  draw  sustenance 
from  the  animal  in  whicih  they  live,  by  extracting  its  juices,  but  mey  live  at  its  ex- 
pense, bv  consuming  its  food,  after  the  food  has  undeigone,  in  great  part,  the  process 
of  digeauon. 

FAUfflTIO  DXSRAHES  consUtute  one  bf  the  recognized  orders  of  disease  in  Dr.  Farr's 
dassiflciitlon.  Bra  Nobolost.  In  these  diseases,  certain  morbid  conditions  are  induced 
1^  tlie  presence  of  animals  or  vegetables  which  have  found  a  place  of  subsistence  within 
some  tissue  or  oigan,  or  upon  some  surface  of  the  body  of  man  or  of  other  animals. 
Even  plants  are  not  exempt  from  disorders  of  this  nature  (see  Fabasitic  Plants).  The 
forme  of  animal  life  giving  rise  to  parasitic  diseases  are  described  in  articles  Ascakidbs, 
Cbstoid-worhb,  Entozoa,  Epizoa,  Guisba-Worm,  Itch-Mite,  LotrsE,  Nematklmia, 
Stbonovlus,  Tapeworms,  Trichina,  etc.  With  the  v^etable  structures  which  ^ve 
rise  to  special  diseases  we  are  less  accurately  acquainted,  in  consequence  of  the  limited 
knowledge  of  ciyptogamic  botany  possessed  by  many  writers  who  have  recorded  their 
experience  of  tliese  cases.  These  parasitesmre  either /un^i  or  aiga,  aod  are  composed  of 
dmple  sporules,  ^rms,  or  cells,  or  of  cells  arrflngea  in  rows,  or  groups,  which  are  so 
minute  as  to  reqmre  the  microscope  for  th«r  recognition.  Fungi  are  the  most  numer- 
ous of  all  plants  in  regard  to  genera  and  species,  and  their  growth  is  associated  with 
serious  injury  both  to  animul  and  vegetabK-  life.  It  is  not,  however,  always  easy  to 
determine  whether  they  are  the  direct  cause  of  disease,  or  whether  the  diseased  tissue  has 
merely  afforded  a  suitable  nidus  for  their  development.  "  It  is  certain,"  says  Dr.  Ait> 
ken,  wlio  has  entered  more  fully  into  this  subject  than  any  other  English  wnler  on  the 
practice  of  medicine,  "  that  wherever  the  normal  chemical  processes  of  nutrition  are 
Impaired,  and  the  incessant  clianges  between  solids  and  fluids  slacken,  then,  if  the  part 
can  furnish  a  proper  soil,  the  cryptogamic  parasites  will  appear.  The  soil  they  select  is, 
for  the  most  part,  composed  of  epithelium  or  cuticle,  acid  mucus  or  exudation.  Acidity, 
however,  though  favorable  to  their  growth,  is  not  indispensable,  since  some  of  the 
vegetable  parasites  grow  upon  alkaline  or  neutral  ground,  as  on  ulcerations  of  the 
tr^hea,  or  in  fluid  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  Certain  atmospheric  conditions  seem 
favorable  to  the  occurrence  of  these  vegetable  parasites.  For  example,  Unea  ttmmram 
may  be  quite  absent  for  years  in  places  such  as  work-houses,  where  it  commonly  exists, 
and  then  for  several  months  every  second  or  third  child  in  the  place  gets  the  disease." 

There  is  undoubted  evidence  from  the  observations  and  experiments  of  Devergie,  Von 
fiftrensprung,  and  others,  that  these  parasitic  diseases  may  be  transmitted  by  contagion 
from  horses,  oxen,  and  otiicr  animals  to  man;  while  conversely,  Dr.  Fox  mentions  an 
instance  of  a  white  cat  which  contracted  the  mange  from  tinea  tonmrant  (ringworm  of 
the  scalp),  which  affected  the  children  of  the  family  to  which  it  belonged — the  fungus  of 
the  mange  in  the  cat  being  the  same  fungus  as  that  of  Unea  io  the  human  subject,  viz., 
the  trieojAyton  (Gr.  trie  (trie),  of  a  hair,  and  phyton,  a  plant). 

The  principal  vegetable  paradtes  associated  in  man  with  special  morUd  states  are 
arranged  byAitkcn  (TA<  Science  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  1868, 2d  edit,  vol  ii.,  p.  171)  as 
follows:  1.  The  tryeopkyton  ftwwuran*,  which  is  present  in  the  three  varieties  of  Unea 
Umdent — viz. ,  T.  ^rdnaiuB  (ringworm  of  the  body),  T.  tonsurans  (ringworm  of  the  scalp), 
and  7.^coait  »7wn/>  (ringworm  of  the  beard).  8.  The  trieophyUm  sporvUndes,  which, 
together  with  the  above,  is  present  in  the  disease  known  as  pUea  poloniea.  8.  The 
aekorion  $eA0nleiniimdpueeintafavi,  which  are  present  in  T.favota,  known  also  as/aetu 
(q.v.),  and  porriffo  teutulata  (the  honeycomb  ringworm).  4.  The  mierotpmvn  merUagro- 
pAyta,  which  &  present  in  mentagra.  6.  The  mierotporon  furfur,  which  occurs  in 
mt^riant  Teraeolor.  6.  The  mieroapOTon  audouim,  which  is  present  {■a.porrigod^lvana. 
7.  The  myeetoma  or  chionyphe  earteri,  which  gives  rise  to  tlie  disease  known  as  the  "  fun- 
gus foot  of  India,"  etc.  8.  The  oultum  of&iearu  of  diphtheria  and  aphtha.  9.  Tlieer^ 
Joeoecut  eerevitia,  or  yeatt  plant,  occurring  in  the  urine  aod  contents  of  the  stomach,  if 
there  is  saccharine  fermentation.  10.  The  Mreina  goodaerii,  or  meriap<Bdia  ventricuU  (of 
Robin),  found  in  vomited  matters  and  in  the  urine.  There  are  strong  grounds,  baxd 
partW^  on  botanical  and  partly  on  dlnical  observation,  for  believing  that  the  various 
fungi  already  doacribed  an  mere  varieties  of  two  or  more  species  In  various  {diasea  of 
devalopiiuint 
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We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the 
parasitic  diseases — the  fungus  foot  orfungoua  daeaae  of  Jadia.  It  occurs  in  many  pans 
of  India,  and  the  n.e.  shares  of  the  Persian  gulf.  It  is  a  disease  which  occurs  among 
natives  only,  so  far  as  has  been  yet  observed,  and  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  preaenceof 
a  fungus  which  eats  its  way  into  the  bones  of  the  foot  and  the  lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and 
flbula,  penetrating  by  numerous  &tulous  canals  through  the  tissueof  the  entire  foot,  and 
tending  to  cause  deuh  by  exhaustion,  unless  amputalion  is  performed  in  due  time.  Dr. 
Carter  has  described  three  forms  of  this  disease,  in  which  uotli  the  s^'mptoms  and  the 
fungoid  material  differ  considerably  from  each  other.  A  few  remarks  on  (he  first  of 
these  forms  will  suffice  as  an  illustration  of  parasitic'  disease.  In  this  form  the  bones  of 
the  foot  and  the  lower  ends  of  the  leg-bones  are  perforated  in  every  direction  with  round- 
ish cavities,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  pistol-bullet,  the  cavities 
being  filled  with  the*  fungoid  matter.  The  surrounding  muscles,  and  subsequently  the 
tendinous  and  fatty  structures,  are  converted  inta..a  gelatiniform  mass,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  foot  presents  a  peculiar  turgid  appearance.  Examined  under  llie  micro- 
scope, the  fungoid  mass  is  found  to  consist  of  short,  beaded,  tawny  threads  or  filaments, 
arising  from  a  common  center,  and  having  at  their  tips  large  spore-like  cells.  <  For  fur- 
ther information  regarding  this  remarkable  form  of  disease,  tlie  reader  is  referred  to  Dr. 
Carter's  paper  in  the  fifth  volume  (new  series)  of  the  Tranaadiant  of  the  Medical  and  Phy- 
sical SsKietg  ef  Bombay,  and  to  the  Bev.  M.  J.  Berkeley's  account  of  bis  examination  of 
tiie  fungus,  in  the  second  volume  of  The  Inielleetvai  Obaerver,  p. 

Further  notice  of  the  parasitic  diseases  of  the  skio  will  be  found  in  the  articles  Prrr- 
BiABis  (var.  tersieoior),  Rd«~gworm,  Scald-bead,  etc. 

PABA8XTX0  PLANTS  are  plants  which  grow  on  other  plants,  and  derive  subsistenoo 
from  their  juices;  the  plants  whicli  live  parasitlcally  on  animal  tissues  being  generally 
called  enlophytes  (q  v.),  altliough  the  distinction  between  these  terms  is  not  always  pre- 
served. Epiphytes  (q.v.)  differ  from  parasitical  plants  in  not  subsisting  on  the  Juices  of 
the  plant  which  supports  them  but  merely  on  decayed  portionsof  its  bark,  etc.,  ordraw- 
ing  all  their  nourishment  from  the  air.  Parasitical  plants  are  numerous  and  very  various ; 
the  greater  number,  however,  and  the  most  important,  being  small  fungi,  as  rust,  brand, 
bunt,  smut,  etc.,  tlie  minute  spores  of  which  are  supposed,  in  some  cases,  to  circulate 
through  the  juices  of  the  plants  which  tbey  attack.  Concerning  some  minute  fungi,  as 
the  mildews,  it  is  doubted  if  they  are  truly  parasitical,  or  if  their  attacks  are  not  ahrays 
preceded  by  some  measure  of  decay.  But  among  parasitic  plants  are  not  a  few  phanero- 
gamous plants,  some  of  which  have  green  leaves;  and  some  are  even  shrubl^,  as  the 
mistletoe,  loranlhus,  etc. ;  whilst  the  greaternumberhave  brown  scales  instead  of  leaves; 
as  dodder,  broom-rape,  latfarsa,  etc.,  and  the  whole  of  that  remarkable  order  or  class  of 
plants  called  rhtzanthea  or  ThieogeM,  of  which  the  genus  raffietia  is  distinguished  aliove 
all  other  plants  for  the  magnitude  of  its  flowers.  Some  parasitic  plants,  as  the  species 
of  dodder,  begin  their  existence  by  independent  growth  from  the  ground;  but  when  tbey 
have  found  suitable  plants  to  take  hold  of  and  prey  on,  the  connection  with  the  ground 
ceases.  Not\  few.  as  broom-rape  and  lathiiea,  are  root-parasites,  generally  attaching 
themselves  to  the  roots  of  trees  or  shrubs;  whilst  some,  as  the  eyebright  {eujAmtia  offi- 
eiitcUis),  yellow  rattle  (rhimnthva  crista  gaUi),  cow-wheat  {m^ampyrum  artente),  etc.,  are 

Earasitical  only  occasionally  and  partially,  and  are  chiefly  found  on  neglected  giasa 
Luds.   Root-parasiioB  generally  attach  themselves  by  means  of  little  tubercles,  w-nich 
bury  themselves  under  the  bark. 

PAXAKOiQID.  Bee  Koch,  Robert  ;  TuBBBOUum. 

PABATT,  a  sea-port  t.  of  Bradi,  in  the  province  of  Bio  de  Janeiro,  on  the  w.  coaatof 
the  bay  of  Angra,  105  m.  V.S.W.  of  Riode  Janeiro  city.   It  hasextenslve  commerce,  and 

numerous  distilleries. 

FA'SAY-LE-MONIAL,  a  t.  of  France,  department  of  Saone-et-Loire,  celebrated  for 
its  Benedictine  abb^,  founded  in  973,  which  contains  the  tomb  of  Mary  Margaret 
Alocque,  the  center  of  recent  pilgrimages  by  the  confraternities  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (q.v.). 

_  PASBVCKLE  w  ft  mode  of  drawing  up  or  lowering  down  an  inclined  plane  any  cylin- 
drical object,  as  a  barrel  or  a  heavy  gun.  williout  the  aid  of  a  crane  or  tackle.  It  con- 
sists in  passinji  a  stout  rope  round  a  post  or  seme  suitable  object  at  the  top  of  the  incline, 
and  then  doubling  the  ends  under  and  over  the  object  to  be  moved.  This  converts  the 
cask  or  gun  into  a  pulley  in  its  own  behalf,  and  limits  the  pressure  at  each  cod  of  tlie 
rope  to  one-fourth  the  weight  of  the  object  moved,  as  felt  on  the  incline.  By  hauling  in 
the  ends  equally,  the  cask  ascends,  or  ties  wsA. 

PAB'OS  (from  the  root  pars,  a  part),  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  the  goddesses 
of  fate  or  destiny,  who  asngned  to  every  one  his  "  part"  or  lot  The  Greek  name,  moirm, 
has  the  same  meaning  (from  meron,  a  share).  They  are  only  once  mentioned  by  Homer, 
who  ID  every  other  instance— speak  of  Fate  (Hoira)  in  the  singular,  and  whose  Fate  was 
not  a  deity  but  a  mere  personification,  the  destinies  of  men  I;einjr  made  by  him  to  depend 
upon  the  will  of  the  gods;  whilst,  accordins:  to  the  later  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  tlie 
gods  themselves  were  subject  to  the  control  of  the  pares  or  moirte.  Hesiod.  however, 
who  is  almost  contemporary  with  Homer,  speaks  of  three  fates,  whom  he  calls  daughters! 
of  flight— Clotho,  the  spinner  of  the  thread     life;  Lacbesls,  who  determines  the  lot  of 
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Afe;  and  Atropos,  the  ine^table.  They  were  usuallr  represented  as  yoang  women  of 
serious  aspect;  Clotho  with  a  spindle,  Lachesia  pointing  with  a  Btaff  to  the  horoscope 
of  man  on  a  globe,  and  Atropos  with  a  pair  of  scales,  or  sun-dial,  or  an  instrument  to 
cut  the  thread  of  life.  In  the  oldest  lepreseutations  of  them,  however,  they  appear  as 
matrons,  with  stafEs  or  Bcevters.  They  had  jdaoes  consecnUed  to  them  throughout  all 
Greece,  at  Corinth.  Sparta.  Thf^es,  Olympla,  etc. 

FABdU;  in  the  law  of  England,  is  the  tftfthnif-fti  word  fbr  the  article  In  a  oonvey- 
<mce  describing  the  lands,  etc.,  conveyed. 

PAB'CEHEX.    See  Copabcenabt. 

PAECHU,  a  t.  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Mecklenbnrg-Schwerln,  Germatyr,  stands  on  the 
GlJe,  which  is  here  divided  Into  two  arms,  20  m.  s.e.  of  Schwerln.  It  is  very  old,  is 
irregularly  built,  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens,  and  has  a  gymnasium  and  two 
churches.  Pop.  '90,  9960,  employed  in  agilciuture,  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  cloth, 
leather,  and  brandy*  and  in  weaving.   Birthplace  of  Count  von  Moltke. 

FABOHKEITT,  one  of  the  oldest  inventions  of  writing  materials,  was  known  at  least 
as  early  as  600  years  b.c.  Herodotus  speaks  of  books  written  upon  skins  in  his  time. 
Pliny,  without  good  grounds,  places  the  invention  as  late  aa  196  b.c.,  slating  tliat  it  was 
made  at  Pergomua  (hence  the  name  Pergamena,  corrupted  into  Eng.  parchment)  in  the 
rei^  of  Eumenius  II,  in  consequence  of  Ptolemy  of  Egypt  having  prohibited  the  expor- 
tation of  papyrus.  Possibly  the  Pergamian  invention  was  an  improvement  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  skins,  which  had  certainly  been  used  centuries  before.  The  manufacture  rose 
to  great  importance  In  Rome  about  a  centurv  b.c.,  and  soon  became  the  chief  material 
for  writing  on ;  and  its  use  spread  all  over  Europe,  and  retained  its  pre-eminence  untU 
the  invention  of  paper  from  rags,  which  from  its  great  durability  proved  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance for  literatare. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  parchment,  prepared  from  the  skins  of  different  animals, 
according  to  their  intended  usea  The  ordinary  writing  parchment  is  made  from  thosd 
of  the  sheep  and  of  the  she-goat ;  the  finer  kind,  known  as  vellum,  is  made  from  those  of 
very  young  calves,  kids,  and  Iambs ;  the  thick  common  kinds,  for  drums,  tamborinea, 
battledores,  etc.,  from  those  of  old  he-goats  and  she-goats,  and  in  northern  Europe 
from  wolves ;  and  a  peculiar  kind  is  made  from  asses^ins,  the  surface  of  which  is 
enameled.  It  is  used  for  tablets,  as  black-lead  writing  can  be  readily  removed  from  it 
by  moisture.  The  method  of  making  parchment  is  at  first  the  same  as  in  dre^ng  skins 
fur  leather.  The  skins  are  limed  in  the  lime-pit  until  the  hair  is  easily  removed.  Thev 
are  then  stretched  tightly  and  equally,  and  the  flesh  side  is  dressed  as  in  currying,  untu 
a  perfectly  smooth  surface  is  obtained.  It  ia  next  ground  by  rubbing  over  it  a  flat  piece 
of  pumice-stone,  previously  dressing  the  flesh  side  only  with  powdered  chalk,  and  slaked 
lime  q>rlnkled  over  it.  It  is  next  allowed  to  dry,  still  ti^t^  strrtched  on  the  frame. 
The  drying  process  Is  an  important  one  and  must  be  rather  slowly  carried  (m,  for  which 
purpose  it  must  be  in  the  shade.  Sometimes  these  operations  have  to  be  repeated  several 
times,  in  order  to  insure  an  excellent  quality,  and  much  depends  upon  the  skill  with 
which  thepuniice-st<Hie  Is  used,  and  also  upon  the  flneness  of  the  pumice  itself.  When 
quite  dried  the  Hme  and  chalk  are  removed  by  nibbing  with  a  soft  lambskin  with  the 
wool  on. 

PABOHMEHT,  Vegetable.  This  remarkable  substance  was  made  known  by  ins. 
W.  E.  Gaine  in  1654,  and  again  by  the  Rev.  J.  Barlow  in  1867.  It  resembles  animal 
parchment  so  closely  that  it  Is  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  difference.  It  is  made  from 
the  water-leaf,  or  unsiEed  paper,  by  immersing  it  only  for  a  few  seconds  in  a  bath  of  oil 
of  vitriol,  diluted  with  one-lulf  its  volume  of  water.  The  exactness  of  tUs  dilution  ia 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  success  of  the  results.  The  dilute  acid  must  not  be 
used  immediately  after  mixing,  but  must  be  suffered  to  cool  to  the  ordinary  temperature; 
without  attention  to  tiiese  apparently  trifling  points,  the  operator  will  not  succeed. 

The  alteration  which  takes  j)lace  in  the  paper  is  of  a  very  remarkable  kind.  No 
chemical  ciiangeis  effected,  nor  is  the  weight  increased;  but  it  appears  that  a  molecular 
cliange  takes  ^ace,  and  the  material  is  placed  in  a  transition  state  between  the  cellulose 
of  woo^  fiber  and  dextrine.  Vc^table  parchment  is  in  some  respects  preferable  to  the 
old  kind,  for  insects  attack  it  less,  and  It  can  be  made  so  thin  as  to  be  used  for  tracing- 
paper,  and  bears  wet  without  injury.  Messrs.  de  la  Rue  have  the  credit  of  giving  prao- 
tiod  ^ect  to  the  invention. 

PABDSSSm,  Jbak  Habis,  1773-1668 ;  b.  France;  educated  to  the  law,  and  early 
distinguished  by  his  facility  of  expression.  He  was  made  associate  judge  In  his  native 
city  at  SO,  and  a  few  years  later  a  member  of  the  French  legislative  assembly.  His 
Trmte  dot  Ser^udet,  published  in  1606,  established  his  reputation  as  a  student  oi  equity 
in  law,  and  a  writer  of  clearness  of  diction.  It  quickly  reached  6  editions.  In  1809  be 
published  TraiU  du  Conirat  et  dea  Jjettret  de  Change,  subsequently  published  under  the 
title  of  Court  de  Droit  Commereiai,  which  was  ransidered  the  masterpiece  of  its  time.  A 

E'eesorship  of  commercial  law  was  created  for  him  in  the  law  department  of  the  col- 
of  Fiauce,  where  his  lectures  were  notable  for  their  brilliancy  and  the  simplicity 
i  which  he  urged  equity  as  the  end  of  law.   Thorou^ily  royalist  in  his  sympatbiefc 
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•nd  yet  thoroughly  progre88i ve,  he  occupied  a  peculiar  portion  tn  the  chamber  of  d^nt 
ties  under  Louis  Xvlll.,  being  "a  republican  amoa^  royalists  and  a  rovalist  among 
republicans."  His  fame  rests  on  his  works  upon  the  history  and  practice  of  law. 

PABDOI,  JuuA,  IdOiMfiS;  b.  Yorkshire,  England  ;  daughter  of  Ma].  Thomas  Pardos 
(rf  the  Boysl  Wairon  Train,  wrote  verses  at  18  years  of  age,  a  romance  at  IS,  ^ted 
Portugal,  and  in  188S  published  Traitt  and  Tradtiioju  <rf  PortugeU,  2  vols.  •.  went  to  Con- 
stantinople in  1835;  and  in  1836  published  The  Otiy  of  the  SuUan,  S  vols.  In  1839  she 
brought  out  The  Somanee  oftiie  Harem,  8  vols.  She  traveled  in  Hungary,  and  in  1840 
The  (My  of  the  Magyar  appeared ;  in  1856  Begviwdd  LyU,  and  Th€  Jealom  Wife.  She 
was  the  author  of  several  meritorious  historical  works;  among  tiiem  Bp^odet  ^  French 
Biitory  during  the  Chnsulate  a7id  the  Empire,  2  vols,  1859;  the  same  year  she  received  a 
civil  list  pension  of  £100  from  the  British  crown. 

PABDOV,  in  law,  an  act  of  grace  emanating  from  th^t  power  in  the  state  intrusted 
with  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  exempting  the  individual  on  whom  it  Is  bestowed 
from  the  punishment  to  which  he  has  been  legally  sentenced  after  conviction  of  crime, 
or  to  which  he  is  by  law  liable  for  an  (^unse  on  which  he  has  not  been  tried  and  con- 
victed. This  is  substantially  the  definition  given  by  Marshall  (7  Pet.  ICO);  and  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  act  is  one  of  clemency  not  of  justice,  tiiat  it  presupposes  guilt,  and 
that  conviction  need  not  precede  the  granting  of  the  pardon.  But  though  theoretically 
the  pardon  is  an  act  of  grace  only,  practically.  In  its  more  judicioiis  use,  Tt  is  a  means  <Xf 
repairing  ^Tong  or  hardship  committed  under,  and  irremediable  by,  the  ordinary  legal  pro- 
cedure. The  pardoning  power  is  an  executive  one,  belongs  primarily  to  the  people,  and 
Is  usually  intrusted  to  the  executive  head  of  the  state  by  constitutional  provi^on.  In 
England  the  pardon  may  be  granted  either  by  the  crown  through  the  home  secretary  or  by 
act  of  parliament.  The  U.  8.  const  itution^ves  to  the  president  power  "to  grant  reprieves 
and  pardons  for  offenses  against  the  United  States,  except  in  case  of  impeachment,"  (art 
II.,  sec.  3).  This  power  is  neld  to  extend  to  the  remission  of  fines  and  penalties,  and  can- 
not be  interfered  with  by  legislation  of  congress.  The  same  rule  as  to  legislation  applies  id 
those  states  where  the  pardoning  power  hs^  been  conferred  absolutely  on  the  goveroor  by 
state  constitution ;  no  limitation  u  posdble  oxc^t  by  amendment.  In  many  ^  the  states, 
however,  the  constitution  provides  that  the  power  diall  be  exercised  by  the  governor  and 
legislature  jointiy,  or  by  a  board  of  pardons  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  the 
executive.  The  pardon  must  he  accepted  or  else  is  of  no  effect.  The  bestowal  of  the 
pardon  carries  with  it  the  reroov^  of  such  disabilities  as  incapacity  to  hold  office  or  to 
vote,  but  does  not  restore  the  recipient  to  an  office  forfeited,  or  invalidate  vested  rights 
acquired  by  a  third  party  in  consequence  of  his  conviction.  Where  property  was  con* 
flscated  by  the  United  States  in  the  war  of  the  ret)el]ion,  as  having  been  used  for  insur- 
rectionary purposes,  and  the  owner  subsequentiy  received  the  president's  pardon,  it  was 
held  that  the  owner  was  thereby  exempted  from  the  forfeiture  in  so  far  as  the  ri^ts 
accruing  to  the  government  were  concerned.  The  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power  is 
purely  discretionair.and,  though  principles  may  be  laid  down  as  to  its  proper  use,  the  execu- 
tive cannot  be  held  responsible  for  its  abuse.  The  pardon  may  be  absolute,  or  may  be 
coupled  with  a  condition  precedent,  as  the  taking  of  an  oath  of  allegiance.  In  the  latter 
case  proof  of  performance  of  the  prescribed  condition  must  be  presented  by  the  claimant. 
A  general  pardon  includes  all  offenders  of  the  same  class,  and  may  be  implied,  as  where 
a  penal  statute  is  repealed.  Where  the  pardon  is  general  it  is  not  necessary^  to  set  it  forth 
In  the  pleadings  in  a  subsequent  action,  but  if  it  be  special,  profert  must  be  made,  and 
the  grant  produced  in  court  and  properjy  verified.  For  a  mscusrion  of  the  subject  see 
the  works  on  criminal  law  of  Russell,  Wharton,  Chitty,  and  Starkie. 

PASBVBZTZ,  a  t.  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  69  m.  e.  of  Prague.  Tt  has  sugar,  spirit, 
and  chocolate  manufactures,  and  iron  fonndrira.  Pardubitz  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  June  7,  1806.    Pop.  '00  (ooiiim.),  12,367. 

PAB^  Ahbroisb,  a  renowned  French  surgeon,  and  the  father  of  modern  surgery, 
was  b.  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  c,  at  Laval,  department  of  Mayenne.  France. 
His  father,  who  was  a  trunk-maker,  was  unable  to  afford  him  a  Utoraiy  educ^on,  and 
apprenticed  him  to  a  barber  and  surgeon.  ParS,  after  a  brief  term  of  service,  acquired 
such  a  fondness  for  surgery  and  anatomy,  that,  aliandoning  bis  master,  he  went  to 
Paris  to  prosecute  bis  studies.  His  means  for  doing  so  were  very  limited;  he  could 
afford  to  obtain  instruction  from  only  the  more  obscure  teachers;  few  books  were  within 
his  reach,  yet  by  dint  of  perseverance  and  the  exercise  of  a  rare  discrimination,  com- 
bined with  the  valuable  practice  in  the  Hdtel  de  Dieu  of  Paris,  he  laid  a  solid  foundation 
for  future  eminence.  In  1086  Bar€  was  received  as  a  master  tuirber-surgeon,  and  joined 
in  this  capacity  the  army  of  Marshal  RenS  de  Monte-Jeao,  which  was  on  the  point  of 
starting  for  Italy.  During  this  campaign  he  improved  the  mode  of  treatment  ofgun' 
sliot  wounds,  wliich  liad  up  to  this  time  been  of  this  most  barbarous  kind — namdy, 
cauterization  with  boiling  oil.  His  reputation  as  well  as  his  skill  were  greaUy  heightened 
during  this  campaign,  and  as  he  himself  says:  "If  four  persons  were  seriously  wounded 
I  had  always  to  attend  three  of  them ;  and  if  it  were  a  case  of  broken  arm  or  leg,  frac- 
tured skull,  or  fracture  with  dislocation,  I  was  invariablv  summoned."  In  ISBli  he 
returned  to  Paris,  whlUier  hla  high  renown  had  preoedea  hhn,  and  was  received  with 
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dUtlnction  br  tbe  royal  college  of  sutvery,  of  whieft  he  was  sulwequeDtly  appointed 
piesident.  On  the  war  being  renewed,  be  was'  ainin  attached  to  the  army,  under  tha 
vicomte  de,RofaaD,  afterwaroB  under  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  duke  of  Yenddme.  It  waa 
during  this  campaign  that  he  cured  Francis,  the  second  duke  of  Gaise,  of  the  wound 
which  conferred  upon  him  tlw  sobrlqaet  of  AwffW,  and  that  he  subetituted  ligature  of 
the  arteries  for  cauterisation  with  a  red-hot  iron  after  amputatton.  Tbe  idea  of  this 
mode  of  repressing  hemonbage  bad  long  been  in  existence,  but  he  was  tbe  first  to  show 
that  it  could  safely  be  applied  to  practice.   Many  otlier  important  improTements  In  sur. 

Ey  were  introduced  by  nim  at  this  time.  In  Sept. ,  166S,  be  was  appointed  surgeon  to 
ng  Henry  II.,  and  in  the  following  year  was  taken  prisoner  at  H^en  ;  he  was.  how- 
ever, released,  in  consideration  of  bis  having  cured  Col.  de  Vaudeville,  after  rejecting 
thebriUiant  offers  made  him  by  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  remain  in  his  service.  BeCuming 
to  Ffoii,  honors  were  showered  upon  him;  and  though  he  was  ignorant  of  LaUn,  the 
conditio  tine  gvd  rum  of  a  liberal  education  at  that  time,  no  bedtatlon  was  shown  In  con- 
ferring upon  liim  learned  titles  and  degrees.  He  attended  Francis  II.  on  bis  death-be^ 
and  continued  to  bold  the  office  of  king's  surgeon  to  his  successors,  Charles  IX.  and 
Henry  III.  The  former  of  these  nionar(£s,  whose  life  had  been  gravely  threatened  bjr 
an  injuiT  inflicted  by  his  physician  Portail,  and  who  had  been  preserved  by  ParS,  tesu* 
fled  for  him  the  greatest  esteem,  and  saved  him  during  the  massacre  of  8t.  Bartholomew 
locking  him  ud  in  his  own  chamber.  During  the  latter  part  of  Park's  life  be  was 
much  employed  in  the  publication  of  his  various  writings,  and  suffered  considerable 
annoyance  from  the  envious  spirit  displayed  towards  him  by  his  profes^nal  brethren, 
who  shovraied  obloquy  upon  him  for  having,  as  they  said,  "  dislumored  science  by  writ* 
ing  in  tbe  vulgar  tongue.  Par6  died  at  I^s,  Dec.  23, 1 590.  His  writinm  have  exercised 
a  great  influence  on  the  practice  of  surgeiy  in  all  countries  to  which  theyhave  penetrated, 
and  are  held  of  the  ht^est  authority  on  the  subject  of  gun-shot  wouncfs.  The  first  com- 
c^ete  edition  of  them  appeared  at  Lyons  in  1662,  and  the  last,  edited  by  11.  Malgaigne,  at 
Paris  (1840-41,  8  vols.).  Besides  these  are  8  Latin  editions,  and  more  than  16  transla- 
tions into  Engtish,  Dutch,  German,  etc  As  an  instance  of  his  great  popularity  in  the 
umy.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  tiie  soldiers  of  the  garrison  of  Heti^  of  uielr  own  accord, 
gave  him  a  trinmphal  reception  on  his  entoing  that  town. 

PASXOOK'IO,  or  Pabeoosic  Elixir  (from  tbe  Or.  parigorieot,  soothing),  the  com' 
pound  Unctun  ^  eamjAor  of  the  London,  and  the  eamphorated  Unauro  of  opium  of  tba 
American  {dunnacopoeia,  oonalsta  of  an  alciriiolic  solution  of  opium,  benzoic  add,  cam* 
pihw,  and  of  anise,  every  fluid  ounce  cont^lng  two  grains  each  of  opium  and  ben- 
coic  acid,  and  a  grain  and  a  halt  of  camphor.  This  preparation  is  much  used  both  by 
the  profession  and  tbe  public.  In  doses  of  from  one  to  three  drams,  it  is  an  excellent 
remedy  for  the  chronic  winter-cough  of  old  people,  tbe  opium  diminishing  the  bronchial 
secretion  and  the  sensibiblUty  of  the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane,  while  the  benzoic 
acid  and  oil  of  anise  act  as  stimulating  expectorants.  It  has  also  been  found  useful  in ' 
<d)ronic  rheumatism. 

PAXEIXA  BBATA  is  the  root  of  the  ehoridoderuiron  tomentMum.  It  had  for  a  cen> 
tury  been  supposed  that  the  root  known  as  pareira  braea  was  tliat  of  ei»$ampelo$ 
parevia,  but  its  true  origin  was  established  by  Hanbury  In  1878.  Ohondodendron 
UmenUmim  is  a  tall,  woody,  climbing  plant,  a  native  of  Brazil  and  Peru,  belonging  to 
the  order  meni^iermaeea.  It  has  lai^e  ovate-cordate,  flue-nerved  leaves,  very  small 
unisexual  flowers,  and  purplish-blat^  ovoid  one^eeded  drupaceous  fruits,  resembling 
grapes.  As  it  comes  to  market  the  root  fa  in  pieces  from  three  to  six  inches  long,  or 
more,  and  from  one  to  three  Inches  in  diameter,  of  a  dark-brown  color  extemalty  with 
transverse  ridges  and  flssures,  and  irregular  longitudinal  furrows.  When  cut  It  presents 
a  palish  brown  color  and  a  waxy  luster,  and  when  broken,  a  fibrous  fracture.  It  is 
nearly  inodorous  and  baa  a  bitter  taste.  The  stem  is  sometimes  found  mixed  with  tbe 
root,  which  it  much  resembles,  but  may  be  distinguished  by  the  pith.  Several  roots  of 
menlapennons  plants  have  been  sold  for  pareira  bratia,  and  recently  a  wUoio  pareira 
brava  nas  been  imported  from  Bra^L  It  comes  In  the  form  of  flat,  twisted  stems  which 
have  been  thought  to  be  obtained  from  almta  amura.  It  may  be  detected  by  the 
eccentric  arrangement  of  its  woody  zones,  which  in  the  genuine  are  symmetrically  con- 
centric. Pareira  brava  contains  a  yellow,  bitter  principle,  which  has  been  called 
dmimpdina  (after  the  plsnt  for  which  it  has  been  mistaken),  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether ;  a  soft  resin  soluble  in  alcohol ;  and  a  brown  extract  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water. 
It  appears  to  have  therapeutic  properties  similar  to  those  of  uva  urn.  It  has  been  used 
with  benefit  in  chronic  pyelitis  and  cystitis  in  tbe  form  of  an  infusitm,  decoction,  or 
fluid-extract.   The  solid  extract  is  said  to  be  less  active.   See  CiaaAKPEu». 

FABZJA,  JuAH  DB,  1606-70 ;  b.  West  Indies j  son  of  a  Spanish  father  and  en  Indian 
mother.  He  was  at  first  a  slave  of  tbe  painter  Velasquez,  for  whom  he  ground  colors. 
He  passed  his  nights  in  drawing,  copying  the  manner  of  his  master.  He  had  noticed 
that  Philip  IV.,  who  was  in  the  nablt  of  visiting  the  studio  of  Vdasques,  always 
lUrectad  aiqr  painting  which  vas  placed  with  its  ti£e  to  the  wall  to  be  turned.  Futqa 
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Eat  one  of  bis  own  pictures  In  that  position,  and  the  ki^,  as  he  expected,  ordered  It  to 
B  turned,  and  admired  it.  Velasquez  disowned  it,  and  Pareja  confessed  that  it  was  his, 
aod  was  immediately  emancipated  at  the  instance  of  the  king.  Ho  did  not.  however, 
leave  Velasquez,  but  rem^ed  in  his  house  in  the  double  capacity  of  a  servant  and  a 
pupil.  After  the  death  of  Velasquez  he  continued  to  serve  his  master's  daughter,  with 
whom  he  remained  till  her  death.  He  was  particularly  successful  in  portrait  jointing, 
and  his  works  in  coloring  and  treatment  closely  resemble  those  of  his  master.  His  beat 
picture  is  "  The  Calling  of  St.  Matthew,"  in  the  Spanish  n^al  gallery. 

FASEIi'IA  (Fr.  pareUe  or  pereUe),  a  name  often  given  to  some  of  those  crustaceous 
lichens  which  are  used  to  produce  archil,  cudbear,  and  litmus;  but  which  more  strictly 
belongs  to  one  species  Leeanora  pareUa,  resembling  the  cudbear  lichen,  but  with  some- 
what plaited  warty  crust,  and  fields  (apothMia)  having  a  concave  disk  of  the  same 
color  as  the  thick  tumid  even  border.  Like  the  cudbear  lichen — to  which  it  is  far 
superior  in  the  quality  of  the  dye-stuff  obtained  from  it— it  grows  on  rocks  in  mountain- 
ous districts  both  la  BrltiUn  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  being  fwiticularly  abundant 
In  Auvergne  and  other  parts  of  France. 
,  f  ABEH'OSTXA.   See  CelluXiAA  Tnaim. 

PABXHT  An  OEZLD.  'Hie  Iwal  relation  between  parent  and  child  Is  one  of  the 
Idcideots  or  consequences  of  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  and  flows  out  of  the  con- 
tract of  marriage.  The  legal  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  natural  relation,  for  two 
persons  may  be  by  the  law  of  nature  parent  and  child,  wliile  they  are  not  legally  or 
legitimately  so.  Hence  a  radical  distinction  exists  between  natural,  or  ille^timate,  and 
lentimate  children,  and  their  legal  rights  as  against  their  parents  respectively  are  very 
different.  Legitimate  children  are  the  children  of  two  parents  who  are  recognized  as 
married  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  domiciled  at  the  time  of 
the  birth;  and  according  to  the  law  of  England,  if  a  child  is  illegitimate  at  the  time  of 
the  birth,  nothing  that  can  happen  afterwards  will  ever  make  it  legitimate,  Uie  maxim 
"being  "  once  illo^timate  always  illegitimate  " — a  maxim  which,  as  will  be  stated,  has 
some  exceptions  in  Scotland.  In  treating  of  the  laws  affecting  the  mutual  relation  of 
parent  and  child,  the  laws  of  England  and  Ireland,  which  differ  from  the  law  of  Soc^ 
land  in  material  respects,  will  first  be  stated. 

1.  As  to  Legitimate  Children. — These  laws  relate  first  to  t^e  liability  of  the  parent  to 
maintain  the  child,  and  the  rights  of  the  child  in  the  event  of  the  parent's  death,  Aa 
res^s  the  maintenance  of  the  child,  it  is  somewhat  Angular  tiiat,  according  to  the  law 
oi£ngland,  there  is  no  duty  whatever  on  the  parent  to  support  the  child;  and  con- 
sequently no  mode  of  enforcing  such  maintenance.  The  law  of  nature  was  probably 
considered  sufficient  to  supply  the  motives  which  urge  a  parent  to  support  the  child,  but 
the  municipal  law  of  England  has  not  made  this  duty  compulsory.  This  defect  was  to 
some  extent  remedied  when  what  is  called  the  poor-law  was  created  by  statute  in  the 
reiga  of  Elizabeth  by  which  law  parents  and  children  are  compellable  to  a  certain  small 
extent,  but  only  when  having  the  pecuniary  means  to  do  so,  to  support  each  other,  or 
rather  to  help  the  parish  authorities  to  do  so.  But  apart  from  the  poor-law  statutes, 
there  is  no  legal  obli^tion  on  the  parent  to  support  thechild,  nor  on  the  child  to  support 
the  parent.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if  the  child  is  ft>und  In  a  destitute  state,  and  is  taken 
up,  fed,  clothed,  and  saved  from  starvution  by  a  stranger,  such  stran^r  cannot  sue  the 
parent  for  the  expense,  or  anv  part  of  it,  however  necessary  to  the  child's  existence.  In 
order  to  make  the  father  liable  for  maintenance,  there  must  in  all  cases  he  made  out 
against  him  some  contract,  express  or  implied,  by  which  he  undertook  to  pav  for  such 
expense;  in  other  words,  the  mere  relation'ship  between  the  parent  and  chilo  is  not  of 
itself  a  ground  of  liability.  But  when  Uie  child  is  living  m  the  father's  house,  it  is 
always  held  by  a  Jury  or  court  that  slight  evidence  is  suffldent  of,  at  least,  an  implied 
promise  by  the  father  to  pay  for  such  expenses.  As,  for  example,  if  the  child  orders 
clothes  or  provisions,  and  the  father  see  these  in  use  or  in  process  of  consumption,  it  will 
be  taken  that  he  assented  to  and  adopted  the  contract,  and  so  will  be  bound  to  pay  for 
thera.  So  if  a  rarent  put  a  child  to  a  boarding-school,  very  slight  evidence  of  a  contract 
will  be  held  sumcient  to  fix  liim  with  liability.  Nevertheless,  in  strictness  of  law,  it  is 
as  necessary  to  prove  a  contract  or  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  parent  topay  for  these 
expenses  as  it  is  to  fix  him  with  liability  in  respect  of  any  other  matter.  When  it  Is  said 
that  a  parent  is  not  compellable  by  the  rommon  law  to  m^ntidn  his  child,  it  must,  at  ttie 
same  time,  be  observed  tliat  if  a  child  is  put  imder  the  care  and  dominion  of  an  adult 
person,  and  the  latter  willfully  nrglect  or  refuse  to  feed  or  maintain  such  child,  whereby 
the  child  dies  or  is  injured,  such  adult  will  incur  the.penalties  of  misdemeanor;  but  VoM 
offense  does  not  result  from  the  relation.sliip  of  parent  and  child,  and  may  arise  between 
an  adult  and  child  in  any  circumstances,  as  where  a  child  is  an  apprentice  or  servant. 
The  change  as  to  the  liability  of  [wrents  to  maintain  their  children  created  by  the  poor- 
laws  amonnts  merely  to  this,  tb&t  if  a  person  is  chargeable  to  the  parish,  tiiat  is,  not  able 
to  work  as  well  aa  destituto,  and  if  the  overseers  or  guardians  are  bound  to  support  him 
or  her,  then  the  parish  authorities  n^ay  reimburse  themselves  this  outlay,  or  part  of  It, 
by  obtaining  ftom  justices  of  ^e  peace  an  order  commanding  the  parent  or  child  of  snch 
panpei  to  pay  acenaln  sum  per  week  towards  the  relief.  This  Is,  however,  only  onnpe- 
tent  when  the  rela^ve  is  able  to  pay  such  sum,  and  in  all  cases  the  sum  is  of  neoaau^ 
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very  small.  Not  only  parents,  but  grand-pareDts,  are  liable  under  the  poor-law  act  to 
the  extent  mentioned.  Another  provimon  in  the  poor-law  and  oUier  kindred  acts  is,  that 
if  a  parent  runs  away  and  deserts  his  children,  levins  them  destitute  and  a  burden  on 
the  parish,  the  OTersders  are  entitled  to  seize  ud  sell  ms  eoods,  if  any,  for  the  benefit 
and  maintenance  of  such  children ;  and  if  the  parent,  so  deserting  the  children,  is  able 
by  work  or  other  means  to  euppoit  tbem,  such  parent  may  be  committed  to  prison  as  a 
rogue  and  vagabond.  Not  only,  therefore,  is  a  parent  during  life  not  bound  to  maintain 
his  or  her  child  (with  the  .above  exceptions),  but  also  after  the  parent's  death  the  execu- 
tors or  other  representatiTes  of  the  parent,  tiioiigh  in  possession  of  funds,  are  not  bound. 
It  is  true  that  if  the  parent  die  intestate,  both  the  real  and  personal  property  will  go  to 
-the  children ;  but  the  parent  is  entitled,  if  he  choose,  to  disinherit  the  children,  and  give 
away  all  bis  property  to  stranffsrs,  provided  he  execute  his  will  in  due  form,  which  he 
may  competently  do  on  death-oed  if  in  possession  of  his  faculties. 

Another  important  point  of  law,  affecting  the  mutual  relation  of  puent  and  child,  is 
the  right  of  the  parent  to  the  custody  of  the  child.  At  common  law  it  is  die  father  who 
has  the  right  to  the  custody  of  the  child  until  majority  at  least,  as  against  third  parties, 
and  no  court  will  deprive  him  of  such  custody  except  on  strong  grounds.  Whenever 
the  child  is  entitled  to  property,  the  court  of  chancery  so  far  controls  his  parental  right, 
that  if  the  father  is  shown  to  act  with  cruelty,  or  to  be  guilty  of  Immorality,  a  guaraQan 
wUl  be  appointed.  A  court  of  common  law  also  has  often  to  decide  in  cases  of  children 
brought  before  it  by  Itabeat  eorpua,  when  parties  have  had  the  custody  against  the 
Other's  wiU.  In  such  cases,  if  the  child  le  under  fourteen,  called  the  age  oi  nurture, 
and  the  father  is  not  shown  to  be  cruel  or  immoral,  the  court  will  order  the  child  to  be 
delivered  up  to  him;  but  if  the  child  is  above  fourteen,  or,  as  some  say,  above  sixteen, 
the  court  will  allow  the  child  to  choose  where  to  go.  80  the  father  is  entitled  by  his 
will  to  appoint  a  guardian  to  bis  children  while  they  are  under  age.  The  mother  Imd 
at  common  law  no  right  as  gainst  the  father  to  tlie  custody  of  the  children,  iiowever 
young;  but  under  a  statute  01 B6  and  37  Vict  c.  11^  she  is  entitled  to  the  custM^  of  the 
child  while  under  sixteen  yean  of  age,  or  rather  she  is  entitled  to  apply  to  the  court  of 
chancery  for  leave  to  keep  the  children  while  under  that  age,  providea  she  is  unobjeo- 
tionable  in  point  of  character;  and  access  may  be  allowed  to  the  father  or  e:uardian.  If 
the  parents  separate  by  agreement,  no  stipulation  will  be  enforced  which  b  prejudicial 
to  the  chUA.  In  esse  of  divorce  or  judicial  separation,  the  court  of  divorce  has  power 
to  direct  who  is  to  have  the  custody  of  the  children.  - 

2.  lU^iUmaie  GhUdren. — It  has  been  already  stated  that,  at  common  law,  the  parent 
of  a  legitimate  child  is  not  traund  to  maintiun  it,  and  this  is  equally  true  of  an  illegitt- 
mate  child — i.e.,  a  child  not  horn  in  wedlock.  In  strictness  of  law  an  illegitimate  child 
has  no  father,  which  means  practically  that  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  father  without 
making  a  will,  the  law  will  not  treat  such  child  as  entitled  to  the  ordinary  legal  rights 
of  a  legitimate  child — i.  e.,  to  a  share  of  the  father's  property.  The  child  is  not  legally 
related  to  the  father  in  this  sense.  With  regard  to  the  mother,  she  also  is  not  bound  to 
maintain  her  child  according  to  the  common  law;  but  the  poor-law  acts  have  made  an 
important  qualification  of  her  rights  and  duties.  As  between, the  father  and  mother  of 
the  child,  the  law  is  this:  The  father  is  not  bound  even  by  the  poor-laws  to  maintain  the 
child,  and  the  parish  officers  cannot  now  institute  any  proceeding  whatever  against 
him  for  this  purpose;  but  the  mother  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  enforce  against  him  a 
contribution  toward  the  child's  maintenance  and  education,  or  the  guardians  may  do  so. 
It  is  entirely  discretionary  on  the  mother  to  take  any  proceeding  a^inst  the  father,  but 
if  she  chooses  she  can  do  so;  and  the  first  step  is  to  go  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
obtain  a  summons  of  affiliation.  The  father  is  thus  cited  before  the  magistrate,  and  if 
the  mother  swears  that  he  is  the  father  of  the  child,  and  is  corroborated  in  some  material 

Srt  of  this  statement  by  a  third  party,  the  magistrate  may  make  an  order  against  the 
iier  to  pay  the  expenses  of  lying-in.  and  a  weekly  sum  not  exceeding  five  shillings  till 
the  child  attains  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  mother  may  make  this  application  either  a  few 
months  before  the  birth,  or  within  twelve  months  after  the  birth;  and  even  after  that 
time,  provided  she  can  prove  that  the  putative  father  paid  her  some  money  on  account 
of  the  child  within  such  twelve  months.  The  putative  father,  in  these  cases,  is  a  com- 
netent  and  compellable  witness.  The  utmost,  therefore,  Uiat  the  father  can  be  made  to 
contribute  toward  the  child's  maintenance  is  only  a  portion  of  the  whole,  the  chief 
burden  being  thrown  on  the  moth^',  who  is  assumed  to  be  the  more  blamable  party. 
Though  she  is  not  bound  by  the  common  law  to  maintain  her  child,  yet  the  poor-laws 
make  her  liable  to  maintain  the  child  till  it  attains  sixteen;  and  not  only  is  she  bound, 
but  any  man  who  marries  her  is  also  l>y  statute  bound  to  sup|}ort  all  her  illegitimate  (and 
also  legitimate)  children  till  they  attain  sixteen.  The  result  is,  that  illegitimate  children 
under  sixteen  are  better  provided  for  by  the  present  state  of  the  law  than  legitimate  chil- 
dren, inasmuch  as  the  mother  is  positively  bound  to  support  her  illegitimate  child,  and 
only  to  a  less  extent  her  legitimate  child.  As  regards  the  custody  of  illegitimate  chil- 
dren, the  mother  is  the  p&rty  exclusively  entitled,  for  the  father  is  not  deemed,  in  point 
of  law,  to  be  related  to  such  child.  Yet  if  the  fatlter  has.  In  p<^nt  of  fact,  obtained  the 
cnatody  of  such  child,  and  the  child  is  taken  away  by  fraud,  the  courts  will  restore  the 
cdiild  to  his  cuBtody,  so  as  to  put  him  in  the  same  portion  as  before.  Though  Illegiti- 
mate children  will  not  succeed  to  the  father's  property  in  the  event  of  his  ^ing  with- 
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oat  a  will,  there  is  nothing  lo  prevent  bim  making  hie  will  in  their  favor,  proTided  he 
expressly  name  and  identify  them,  and  not  leave  n  to  them  by  the  descriptiOD  of  "  his 
t^dven,"  which  in  point  oi  hiw  *hey  are  not. 

SooUand. — Tlie  law  of  parent  and  child  in  Scotland  differs  materially  from  the  law 
of  England  and  Ireland.  Id  Scotland  a  child  may  be  bom  a  bastard,  and  yet  If  the 
parents  afterward  marty  this  will  le^timize  the  chila,  and  give  the  child  the  right  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  father's  property.  A  dimculty  sometimes  arises  where,  before  the  father  and 
mother  of  a  bastard  marry,  the  father  has  had  a  legitimate  family  by  another  womaD,  in 
which  case  it  is  held  that  the  bastard,  though  oldest  in  point  ox  age,  docs  not  take  pre- 
cedence of  the  legitimate  children.  The  law  of  Scotland  also  differs  from  that  of  Eng- 
land as  regards  xbe  obligation  of  parent  and  child  to  maintain  each  other.  There  is  a 
legal  obligation  on  both  parties  to  maintain  each  other  if  able  to  do  so,  and  either  may 
sue  the  otber  for  aliment  at  common  law;  but  this  oblfgaUon  extends  only  to  what  may 
be  called  subeistence  money,  and  does  not  vary  according  to  the  rank  of  the  party. 
Thus  an  earl  is  bound  to  pay  no  more  for  the  almient  of  his  son  than  any  other  father. 
As  regards  all  mainteoance  beyond  mere  subsistence,  the  law  does  not  materiallj  differ 
from  that  of  England,  and  a  contract  must  be  proved  against  the  father  before  he  can 
be  held  liable  to  pay.  The  legal  liability  as  between  parent  and  child  is  Qualified  in 
this  way  by  the  common  law,  that  if  a  person  has  both  a  father  and  a  child  living  and 
able  to  support  him,  then  the  cUId  is  primarily  liable,  and  next  the  grandchild,  after 
whom  comes  the  father,  and  next  thi  grandfather.  Not  only  are  parent  and  child  liable 
to  support  each  other  while  the  party  supporting  is  alive,  but  if  he  die,  his  executors  are 
also  liable;  and  this  liability  is  not  limited  by  the  age  of  majority,  but  continues  during 
the  life  of  the  party  supported.  8uch  being  the  common  law  of  Scotland,  it  was  scarcely 
necessary,  as  in  England,  for  the  poor-law  to  supply  any  defect:  but  the  Scotch  poor- 
law  supplements  the  common  law,  by  imposing  n  penalty  on  a  father  or  mother  (though 
not  nee  verad)  who  neglects  to  support  a  child.  Another  advantage  which  a  Snotch 
child  has  over  an  English  child  is,  that  the  father  cannot  disinherit  it— at  least  so  ftir  as 
concerns  his  movable  property;  and  even  in  case  ot  heritable  property,  the  rights  of  the 
child  were  so  protected,  that  unless  the  father  made  away  with  his  heritable  property 
sixty  days  before  his  death,  or  while  In  sound  health,  it  was  too  late  to  prejudice  his 
heir-at-law;  this  rule  was,  however,  abolished  in  1870  by  34  and  86  Viot.  c.  81.  This 
was  called  the  law  of  death-bed  (q.v.);  but  as  regards  the  father's  movable  property, 
he  cannot  by  any  will  he  can  make  at  any  lime  of  bis  life  deprive  the  children  of  one- 
third,  or,  if  their  mother  is  dead,  of  one-half  of  such  property.  This  la  called  the  chil- 
dren's right  to  legltim  (q.v.),  a  right  which  they  can  vindicate,  whatever  may  be  their 
age  when  the  father  dies.  With  regard  to  the  custody  of  children  in  Scotland,  the  rule 
Is,  that  the  father  is  entitled  to  the  custody  as  between  him  and  the  mother;  but  the 
court  of  session  has  power  to  regulate  the  custody  in  case  the  children  are  entitled  to 
property,  and  the  father  is  of  an  immoral  or  cruel  character;  and  the  court  will  also 
mterfere  to  allow  to  the  mother  access  to  the  children  at  certain  times  and  seasons. 
Another  important  difference  between  a  Scotch  and  English  child  is  this,  that  whereas 
in  England  the  father  or  guardian,  or  the  court  of  cfaanceiy,  has  power  to  control  the 
ca8to(&  of  the  person  of  the  child  to  a  certain  extent,  until  uie  child  attains  the 
age  of  21,  in  Scotland  such  power  entirely  ceases  when  the  child  attains  the  age  of  14 
or  IS,  according  as  such  child  is  male  or  female.  At  the  age  of  14,  a  boy,  and  at  12, 
a  girt,  in  Scotland,  is  entire  master  or  mistress  of  his  or  her  movements,  and  can  live 
where  he  or  she  pleases,  regardless  of  any  parent  or  court.  They  can  marry  at  that  age 
at  their  own  uncontrolled  discretion,  and  act  in  all  respects  wiUi  the  same  freedom  as 
adults.  As  regards  the  disposition  of  their  property  there  are  some  restrictions,  but  as 
regards  the  disposal  of  their  persona  there  are  none,  after  the  ages  of  14  and  18  respect- 
ively. 

2.  Illegitimate  OAAfrm.— The  law  of  Scotland  as  to  illegitimate  children  also  differs 
in  some  respects  from  that  of  England.  Both  the  father  and  mother  of  a  bastard  are 
bound  by  law  to  support  such  cliild,  and  the  obligation  transmits  to  the  personal  repre- 
sentatives of  the  father  or  mother.  Moreover,  by  the  poor-law  statute  both  are  liable  to 
a  penalty  for  neglecting  to  support  the  child.  The  mother  of  illegitimate  children  is 
entitled  to  their  custody  till  the  age  of  ten,  if  daughters,  nnd  if  sons,  till  the  age  of  seven; 
but  the  limit  is  not  clearly  defined.  If  the  father  support  the  child  after  the  above  age, 
he  is  entitled  to  the  custody.  The  mother  does  not  apply  to  a  mag^sbate  for  a  summons 
of  afflliatioD  in  order  to  fix  the  paternity;  but  she  may  bring  an  acUon  of  filiation  and 
aliment,  in  which  the  question  of  paternity  is  settled.  The  father  may  be  judicially 
examined,  and  is  a  competent  witness;  and  it  is  usual  for  the  court  to  decree  an  alinient, 
varying  from  £4  per  annum  against  laborers,  up  to  £10  cgainst  persons  in  better  cir- 
cumstances. In  Scotland,  as  in  England,  the  father  of  a  bastard  child  Is  not  deemed 
related,  in  point  of  law,  to  such  child;  and  if  he  desires  to  provide  for  such  child,  it 
must  be  done  by  deed  or  will,  in  which  the  child  is  identified,  and  not  merefy  described 
under  the  ^neral  designation  of  "  child,"  which  he  is  not. 

In  the  laws  and  decisions  of  the  United  States  U  is  generally  hdd  that  the  rl^ts  of 
protection  and  support  due  from  a  parent  to  a  child  are  dependent  not  upon  statu* 
tory  provisions  (though  these  exist  in  most  states),  but  on  general  principles  of  tfaa 
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common  law,  as  well  as  of  morality.  AjB  the  protector  of  his  child,  a  parent  may  law- 
fully do  any  act  which  he  might  do  in  Belf-defeose,  and  hence  may  even  talte  the  life  of 
an  aBBailant.  It  baa  been  sahTthat  though  protection  and  education  are  the  child's  rlghL 
yet  maintenance  and  support  U  the  only  obligation  which  can  be  enforced  by  the  law;  it 
a  father  fail  to  supply  such  necessaries  for  the  support  of  his  minor  child  as  are  suitable 
to  its  rank  and  coudition,  a  third  person  may  do  so,  and  can  recover  the  amount  from 
the  father,  actiuf,  however,  at  his  own  risk  in  determining  whether  the  facts  justify  his 
Interference.  No  evidence  of  a  contract  is  required  as  ia  the  English  courts  (see  anfe). 
The  reciprocal  rights  of  parent  and  child  cease  when  the  latter  has  attained  his  legal 
majority,  but  may  be  revived  on  either  side.  Tlius  if  the  adult  child  become  a  pauper, 
the  parent  would  again  be  liable  for  its  support;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  parent 
become  a  burden  to  the  commanlty.  the  ^alt  child  is  responsible.  Tlie  ri^t  of  a  parent 
to  leave  his  property  away  from  lis  children  is  undisputed  at  common  law,  but  is  in 
some  cases  restrained  by  statute;  and  if  a  child  be  left  destitute  without  very  strong 
reason,  it  will  go  far  to  prove  the  exertion  of  undue  influence.  The  right  to  the  custody 
of  the  child  betonga  to  both  parents.  When  the  custody  is  disputed  between  the  father 
and  mother,  the  question  may  be  brought  before  an  equity  court  on  petition,  or  before  a 
court  of  common  law  by  writ  of  habeaa  corpus.  In  the  latter  case,  the  child's  preference 
is  consulted  If  be  be  14  years  old  or  over,  and  If  not.  the  court  may  use  its  discretion. 
In  the  English  courts  the  superior  right  of  a  father  to  custody  has  been  strongly  upheld, 
and  only  the  most  flagrant  conduct  on  his  part  has  been  thought  to  justify  its  restrtunt. 
In  this  country  tlie  courts  are  less  restricted  by  this  rule,  but,  eeteri$  parous,  will  prefer 
tbe  father  to  tne  mother  (see  DtvoRCB).  The  parent  has  also  the  right  to  obedience  and 
service  on  tbe  part  of  his  child,  and  may  compel  obedience  by  a  reasonable  exercise  of 
force,  as  may  also  school-teachers  or  any  persons  standing  in  loco  parentu.  The  father 
may  collect  his  child's  earnings,  and  may  sue  for  damages  caused  by  tbe  loss  of  services 
from  Injuries  inflicted  by  the  defendant.  This  action  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  which 
may  be  brought  in  tbe  (uilld'A  name  for  his  personal  damage,  pain,  expenses,  etc.  The 
light  of  a  father  to  sue  for  damages  tbe  seducer  ol  his  daughter  is  also  based  on  the  loss 
oiservice,  but  the  jury  are  allowed  to  take  Into  consideration  the  loss  of  reputation,  ete.. 
In  fixing  the  amount  of  damages.  See  A^asurb  ok  Dahaoesl  If  tbe  girl  were  a  lawful 
apprentice,  or  had  reached  her  majority,  tlie  actual  relaiion  of  master  and  servant  must 
exist  to  justify  the  action.  Under  the  statutes  of  most  states,  an  action  may  be  brought 
by  the  child  when  tbe  parent  is  killed  tbrougb  the  negligence  of  a  third  party,  a  right 
which  did  not  exist  at  common  law.  See  NEOLiaBNCS.  Tbe  obligaUona  duo  from  a 
parent  to  an  illegiUmate  child  are  those  of  support  only.  For  Uiis  both  tbe  mother  and 
the  putative  father  too  liable;  and  the  liability  may  be  enforced  against  the  latter  on  suit 
tither  of  the  mother  or  of  the  local  authontlea  in  form  and  manner  as  by  statute  pro- 
Tided.   8ee  Babtabds. 

PAItEKTHEHtS,  a  term  originally  Qreek,  and  signifying  insertion  or  itUerealaiion,  ia 
In  composition  a  clause,  or  part  of  a  sentence  or  argument,  not  absolutely  essentiid  to  the 
sense,  but  generally  serving  either  for  explanation  or  conflrmatlon,  sometimes  chiefly  for 
ihetorical  effect.  A  parentbeids  is  usually  included  between  the  mai1ts(  ),  Inrtead  ci 
which  the  dofh  (—-)  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  die  parenthesis  la  frequently  but 
Improperly  employed. 

PABEPA-BOB&.   See  Rosa. 

JABEaiB  (Greek,  "a  letting  go").  The  technical  term  for  Incipient  paralysis,  no 
matter  in  what  part  of  the  body  it  be  manifested.  lu  non-medical  parlance,  the  nnwig 
Is  oftenest  applied  to  softening  of  the  brain.    See  Pahaxysis. 

PASET,  WiLLiAH,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  dei^cynun;  b.  New  York,  1826;  gradnated  at  Hobart 
cotl^,  ld49;  ordained  priest,  1868;  and  consecrated  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of 
Maiyiand,  1885.  »-  .  r     i~  p 

PABGA,  a  t.  in  European  Turkey,  in  Albania,  on  a  rocky  peninsula,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Uediterrauean,  opposite  the  island  of  Paxo,  in  lat.  Sd°  IT  n,  and  long.  20°  2:/  e.  It 
is  on  a  steep  cliff,  on  the  snmmlt  of  which  Is  a  small  but  almost  Impregnable  citadel,  and 
from  which  is  a  fine  view  of  the  adjacent  country.  It  has  a  harbor  defended  by  a  small 
island,  ami  carries  on  a  thriving  export  trade  in  oil,  wine,  fruit,  and  tobacco.  Parga  was 
founded  In  the  last  days  of  the  Roman  empire,  ami  has  had  importance  In  history  since 
the  beginning  of  the  15th  century.  It  was  independent,  and  imder  tbe  protection  of 
Venice  from  this  period  until  the  overthrow  of  the  Venetian  power  by  Napoleon  In  1797, 
when  it  was  for  a  short  time  governed  by  the  French.  In  1814  All  Pasha,  governor  of 
Albania,  besieged  it,  and  the  French  refusing  to  defend  It,  the  people  applied  to  the 
English  for  aid,  whQ  took  possession  of  the  fortress.  In  1819  Parga  was  given  up  to 
Turkey  by  the  treaty  of  1817,  under  the  condition  that  those  who  chose  to  emigrate 
should  have  an  asylum  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  that  their  immovable  property  should 
be  valued  and  paid  for  by  the  porte  before  embarkation.   Pop.  about  4,000. 

FA'BUBB  Is  the  name  given  to  the  lowest  class  of  the  population  of  India— to  that 
class  which,  not  belonging  to  any  of  tbe  castes  of  the  Brahmanlcal  system,  is  shunned 
even  by  the  lowest  Hindu  professing  the  Brahmanlcal  religion,  as  touching  a  Pariah  would 
render  him  impure.  The  Pariahs  seem  to  belong  to  a  negro  race,  as  It  appeus  from  their 
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short  woolly  hair,  flat  noee,  and  thick  lips;  they  are,  besides,  of  short  slatuie,  and  their 
propemdties  are     the  coarsest  kind.   Despised  by  the  Hindus,  and  ill  used  by  the  con- 

?luerors  of  India,  they  have,  in  some  parts  of  India,  gradually  sunk  bo  low  that,  to  jud(^ 
rom  the  description  which  is  given  of  their  mode  of  living  by  different  writers,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  more  degraded  position  than  that  which  is  occufned  by 
these  miserable  beings. 

fAB'IAHDOe.  See  Cub. 

FA'BIAH.  SeePoTTEBT. 

FABIAH  CEBOnCLE.   See  Akundel  MARm.iaL 

PA'sms  AXD  PABVS.   See  Tit. 

TABI'ETAI  BOHSB.   See  Skull. 

f  AXnCA  STKREA,  an  trregalar  cluster  of  mountains  sometimes  called  the  Hlgli- 
lands  of  Qulana,  in  the  s.  ^  Veoeiiuela,  lat  4°  to  0'  dO'  u.,  long.  64"  to  67**  w.,  imd 
connected  on  the  B.e.  with  the  Sierra  Pacaraima,  thus  forming  a  part  of  the  great  moan- 
tain  system  of  South  America,  which  consists  of  lofty  ranges,  generally  bleak  and  barren, 
and  of  elevated  plateau-like  valleys,  which  afford  pasturage,  or  are  covered  with  forests; 
the  valleys  being  about  2,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  sometimes  60  m.  wide. 
These  mountains  in  no  part  border  on  the  sea,  being  separated  by  wide  belts  of  lowland. 
Haravsca,  10,000  ft.  high,  and  Duida,  about  8,000  It  high,  are  the  highest  points.  The 
Essequibo,  the  Sio  Branco,  a  branch  of  the  Bio  Negro,  and  the  Orinoco  rise  among  these 
moimtains. 

FAXINO  AND  BTTEVIHO  consists  in  cutting  off  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  thin  slices, 
which  are  then  dried  and  burned.  •  This  is  the  most  effectual  way  of  reclaiming  peat 
end  other  waste  land,  the  surface  of  which  is  matted  with  coarse  plants,  diflBcult  of  decay. 
It  is  also  applied  advantageously  to  cold  clay  soils,  apt  to  produce  nmk  weeds  and  coarse 
grasses,  which  are  to  be  moken  up  after  lying  for  some  time  in  grass.  The  ashes  of  the 
plants,  consisting  of  potash  and  other  salts,  act  as  a  powerful  manure;  while  the  clay, 
being  reduced  to  the  slate  of  brick-dust,  both  improves  the  texture  of  the  soil  and  acts  as 
an  aBsorbent  for  retaining  moisture  and  nutritive  gases,  and  giving  them  out  to  the  roots 
of  growing  plants.  On  win  light  soils  the  operation  is  rarely  advisable,  for  much  of  the 
scanty  volatile  vegetable  matter  is  dissipated;  however,  if  (Are  is  taken  to  make  the  turfs 
merely  smolder  without  flame,  so  that  the  plants  are  rather  diarred  than  burned,  It  Is 
doubtful  whether  more  dissipation  takes  place  than  if  the  plants  were  plowed  down  and 
allowed  slowly  to  decay.  The  plot  to  be  reclaimed  should,  if  necessary,  be  dried  by 
stone  or  tile  drains:  and  all  large  stones  grubbed  up  and  carted  or  conveyed  off  upon 
hedges.  %he  paring  is  to  be  done,  if  possible,  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  in  order 
to  have  the  most  favorable  part  of  the  year  for  drying  the  parings  well  before  burning. 
There  are  plows  specially  made  for  paring,  with  a  very  flat  share;  but  the  best  method 
}fi  to  employ  the  Ifreatt-piow  or  paring  apade,  as  the  surface  is  in  most  cases  very  irregular, 
and  it  is  desirable  to  have  ttie  slices  very  uiin.  The  parings  should  be  burned  directly 
thev  are  sufficiently  dry,  as,  after  lying  a  month  or  six  weeks,  they  b^n  to  unite 
wim  the  ground,  and  imbltw  moisture  from  the  young  grass  vegetating  beneath  them. 
Sometimes  they  can  be  burned  as  they  lie,  without  being  collected  into  heaps;  and  in 
this  way  the  flre,  in  consuming  the  lingy  side,  which  is  underm<»t,  chars  the  surface  of 
the  soil  at  the  same  time.  If  burned  in  heaps  the  heaps  should  be  very  small,  in  order 
to  secure  a  good  black  ash,  iost«id  of  the  ham.  lumps  of  red  aah  produced  by  large  fires. 
The  weeds  or  refuse  organic  matters  are  thus  only  charred,  instead  of  t)cing  entirely 
burned  away;  whilst  the  mineral  matters  are  left  in  a  soluble  state  instead  of  being 
reduced,  as  is  too  apt  to  be  the  case  where  the  operation  is  carelessly  conducted,  into  an 
insoluble  semi-vitrified  slag.  To  attain  these  desirable  results  a  smoldering  fire  must 
be  mtuotained,  by  keeping  the  outside  layer  of  sods  so  close  as  to  prevent  the  fire  from 
kindling  into  flame.  The  ashes  should  t>e  spread,  care  l>eing  taken  to  clear  Uie  bottoms 
of  the  heai»  well  out,  so  that  the  first  crop  may  be  free  from  patches. 

FABIHI,  OiUBEPPB,  1729-^  ;  b.  in  Bosisio,  near  MUan.  He  was  of  humble  parent- 
age, but  cultivating  his  poetical  faculty  he  soon  became  celebrated.  In  176S  he  published 
a  volume  of  anacreontic  poems,  showing  remarkable  lyric  talent.  In  1763  he  published 
the  fli^t  part  of  his  Oiomo,  a  dramatic  and  didactic  satire,  which  raised  him  to  a  high 
rank  as  a  moral  poet  Bv  his. success  he  obtained  several  important  offices  at  Milan, 
oocuiuM  the  chair  of  belles-lettres  in  the  palatine  schools,  and  that  of  eloquence  in  the 
college  of  Brera,  He  was  appointed  mi^strate  by  Bonaparte.  His  works  were  pub. 
lished  in  6  volumes  in  1801-4. 

FA'BIS,  a  genns  of  plants  of  the  small  endogenous  or  dictyogenous  natural  order 

triUiacea,  of  which  one  species,  P.  guadrifoUa,  called  Herb  Pabis,  is  not  uncommon  in 
moist  shady  woods  in  some  parts  of  Britain.  It  is  noely  more  than  a  foot  high,  with 
one  whorl  of  generally  four  leaves,  and  a  solitary  flower  on  the  top  of  the  stem,  followed 
by  a  berry.  The  berry  is  reputed  narcotic  and  poisonous,  but  its  juice  has  twen  emptoyed 
to  cure  inflammation  of  the  eyes.   The  root  has  been  used  as  an  emetia 
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PABIB,  also  called  Alkxandkr,  was.  according  to  Homer,  the  second  son  of  Priam 
■nd  Hecabe,  sovereigns  of  Troy.  Bis  mother  dreamed  durios  her  pregnancy  that  she 
g»ve  birth  to  a  fire-brand,  whidi  set  the  whole  city  on  fire,  a  dream  inteipreted  by  MtA- 
CU8  or  Cassandra  to  signify  that  Paris  should  originate  a  war  which  should  end  In  the 
destruction  of  his  native  city.  To  prevent  its  re^ization  Priam  caused  the  infant  to  be 
ocposed  upon  mount  Ida  by  a  shepherd  named  Agelaus,  who  found  him,  five  days  after, 
alive  and  well,  a  she-bear  having  given  him  suclc.  Agelaus  brou^t  him  up  as  his  own 
son,  and  he  became  a  shcphera  on  mount  Ida,  distinguishing  hmiself  by  his  valor  in 
protecting  the  other  sheplierds  from  their  enemies — whence  his  name,  Alexander,  "  the 
defender  of  men."  An  accident  having  revealed  his  parentage,  old  Priam  became  recon- 
ciled to  bis  son,  who  married  <Enone,  daughterof  the  river-god  Cebren.  But  tiis  m'oUier's 
dream  was  to  come  true  for  all  that.  He  was  appealed  to,  as  umpire,  in  a  strife  which  had 
■risen  among  the  three  goddesses,  Hero  (JunoX  Athene  (Minervi^-  ^d  Aphrodite  (V enus), 
as  to  which  of  them  was  the  most  beautiful,  the  goddesa  Eris  ^strife)  having  revenge- 
fully fiung  among  them,  at  a  feast  to  which  she  had  not  been  invited,  a  golden  apple 
(of  discord)  inscnbed  To  the  Most  Beautiful.  Bach  of  the  three  endeavored  to  bribe  him. 
Hera  promised  him  dominion  over  Asia  and  wealth;  Athene,  military  renown  and  wis- 
dom; Aphrodite,  the  fairest  of  women  for  his  wife— to  wit,  Helen,  the  wife  of  the 
Lacedttmtmian  king,  Menelaus.  Paris  decided  in  favor  of  Aphrodite,  hence  the  ani- 
mosity which  the  other  two  goddesses  displayed  against  the  Trojans  in  the  war  that 
followed.  Fftiis  now  proceeded  to  seek  Helen,  whom  he  carried  away  from  Laced»- 
mon  in  her  husband's  absence.  "The  rape  of  Helen"  is  the  legendfu-y  cause  of  tlie 
Trojan  war,  on  account  of  which  Paris  incurred  the  hatred  of  his  countrymen.  He 
deceitfully  slew  Achilles  in  the  temple  of  Apollo.  He  was  himself  wounded  by  a  poi- 
soned arrow,  and  went  to  mount  Ida  to  be  cured  by  CEnone,  who  poseessed  ^reat  powers 
of  healing;  but  she  avenged  herself  for  his  unfaithfulness  to  her  b^  refusing  to  assist 
him,  and  he  returned  to  Troy  and  died.  He  was  often  represented  m  ancient  works  of 
art,  generally  as  a  beardless  youth,  of  somewhat  effeminate  beauty, 

PABI8,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Edgar  co..  HI.:  on  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and 
St.  Louis  and  the  Vandalia  line  railroads;  18  mllea  w.  of  Teire  Haute,  Ind.  It  Is  mainly 
a  residence  place,  and  has  a  public  park  of  70  acres,  with  artificial  lake,  electric  lights, 
waterworks  on  the  Holly  system,  national  banks,  several  churches,  graded  public  school, 
dally  and  weekly  newspapers,  and  broom  factories.   Pop.  '90,  4,996. 

PARIS,  dty  and  co.  seat  of  Bourlwn  co. ,  Ky. ;  on  Stoner  fork  of  the  Licking  river  and 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  and  the  Kentucky  Midland  railroads;  80  miles  s.  of  Cin- 
cinnati, O.  It  was  settled  in  1784,  and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1862.  There  are  a  court- 
house (cost  $125,000),  high  school,  classical  institute,  preparatory  school,  high  school  for 
colored  pupils,  gas  and  electric  lights,  waterworks  supplied  from  Stoner  fork,  several 
state  banks,  ana  weekly  newspapers.  The  principal  Indostrles  are  dlsUUlng  bourbon 
whisky  and  trading  In  blue  grass  seed.   Pop.  '00,  4,218. 

FASIB  (the  ancient  Luteiia  Pariiriorum),  the  metropolis  of  France,  Is  situated  In 
48"  SC  n.  lat.,  and  2°  20*  e.  long.,  on  the  Seine,  about  110  m.  from  its  mouth.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  city  was.  In  im,  1,875,000;  in  1872,  1.799,250;  and  in  1896,  2,536,834. 
Its  circumference  is  ahont  22  miles.  It  lies  in  a  hollow,  about  200  ft,  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  is  surrounded  by  low  hills,  which  in  their  highest  ranges  to  the  n. 
only  attain  an  elevation  of  290  or  800  ft.,  as  at  Montmulre  and  Belleville.  These  hiJJs, 
which  are  separated  by  narrow  valleys  or  plateaus,  as  those  of  St.  Denis  to  the  n.,  Ivry 
to  the  e.,  Hontrouge  to  the  s.,  and  Qrenelle  to  the  s.w.,  are  encircled  at  a  distance  of 
from  two  to  five  miles  by  an  outer  range  of  heights,  including  Villejutf,  Meudon,  St. 
Cloud,  and  Mont-Val^en,  the  highest  point  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  citj[.  The 
Seine,  which  enters'Paris  in  the  s.e.  at  Bercy,  and  leaves  it  at  Passy  in  the  w.,  divides  the 
city  into  two  parts,  and  forms  the  two  islands  of  La  CitS  and  St,  Louis,  which  are  both 
covered  with  buildings. 

The  earliest  notice  of  Paris  occurs  in  Julius  Ctesar's  GommmiariM,  in  which  it  is 
described  under  the  name  of  Lutetia,  as  a  rallection  of  mud  huts,  composing  the  chief 
settlement  of  the  P&risii,  a  Qallic  tribe  conquered  by  the  Romans.  The  nuns  of  the 
Falatium  Tfaennarum  (Palais  des  Thermes),  and  of  ancient  altars,  aqueducts,  and  other 
buildings,  show  that  even  in  Roman  times  the  town  extended  to  both  banks  of  the  Seine. 
Lutetia  began  in  the  4th  c.  to  be  known  aa  Parisia,  or  Paris,  from  the  Celtic  tribe  of  the 
Parisii,  to  whom  it  belonged.  In  the  6th  c.  Paris  was  chosen  by  Clovis  as  the  seat  of 
government;  and  after  having  fallen  into  decay  under  the  Carlovingian  kings,  in  whose 
time  it  suffered  severely  from  frequent  invasions  of  the  Northmen,  It  finally  became  In 
the  10th  c.  the  residence  of  Hugh  Capet,  the  founder  of  the  Capetian  dynasty,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Prankish  monarchy.  From  this  period  Paris  continued  rapidly  to  Increase, 
and  in  two  centuries  it  had  doubled  in  size  and  population.  In  the  middle  ages  Paris 
was  divided  into  three  distinct  parts — La  Cite,  on  the  islands;  the  Ville,  on  the  right 
bank;  and  the  quartier  Latin,  or  university,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Louis  XI.  did 
much  to  enlarge  Paris,  and  to  efface  the  disastrous  results  of  its  hostile  occupation  by 
the  English  dwing  the  wars  under  Henry  V.  and  Henry  YI.  of  England ;  but  its  prog- 
ress was  again  checked  during  the  wars  of  the  last  of  the  Yalois,  when  the  city  had  to 
nistain  eewnl  (^ges.  On  the  accession  of  Henri  IV.  of  Navarre  in  1089,  a  new  era  was 
opened  to  l^ria  ^e  improvements  commenced  under  his  reign  were  continued  noder 
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the  minoiity  of  his  Bon,  Loute  SHI.  Louis  XXV.  cooTerted  the  old  rampartB  Into  pub. 
lie  vallEs  or  Atrnfeeanfo,  orsaalzed  a  regular  system  of  police,  established  draloage  and 
sewerage  works,  founded  hospitals,  almshouses,  public  schools,  scientific  societies,  and 
a  library,  and  thus  gave  to  Paris  a  claim  to  be  regtutled  as  the  focus  of  European  civilt 
zation.  The  terrible  days  of  the  revolution  caused  a  temporary  reaction.  The  improve- 
ment of  Paris  was  recommenced  on  a  new  and  grander  scale  under  the  first  Napoleon, 
when  new  quays,  bridges,  markets,  streets,  squares,  and  public  gardens  were  created. 
All  the  treasures  of  art  and  scieuce  which  conquest  placed  in  his  power  were  applied  to 
the  embellishment  of  Paris,  In  the  restoration  of  which  he  spent  more  than  £4,000,000 
Bterliiu  in  twelve  years.  BUs  downfall  again  arrested  progress,  and  in  many  respects 
Paris  »U  behind  other  European  cities. 

Renovation  of  various  sorts  was  recommenced  under  Louis-Philippe;  but  as  lateU'  as 
1834,  much  of  the  old  style  of  things  remained;  the  gutters  ran  down  the  middle  of  the 
streets,  there  was  little  underground  drainage  from  the  houses,  oil  lamps  were  suspended 
on  cords  over  the  middle  of  tnc  thoroughfares,  and,  except  in  one  or  two  streets,  there 
were  no  side-pavemeats.  It  was  reserved  for  Napoleon  III.  to  render  Paris  the  most 
commodious,  splendid,  and  beautiful  of  modem  cities.  When  he  commenced  his  im- 
provements, Paris  still  consisted,  iu  the  main,  of  a  lal^ntfa  of  narrow,  dark,  and  ill- 
ventilated  streets.  He  resolved  to  pierce  broad  and  straight  thoroughfares  through  the 
midst  of  these,  to  preserve  and  connect  all  the  finest  existing  squares  and  boulevards; 
and  in  lieu  of  the  old  houses  pulled  down  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  to  construct,  in  a 
ring  outside  of  it,  a  new  city  m  the  most  approved  style  of  'modem  architecture.  With 
the  assistance  of  Baron  Hausmann,  the  prefect  of  the  Seine,  his  schemes  were  carried  out 
with  rare  energy  and  good  taste.  Two  straight  and  wide  thoroughfares,  parallel  to  and 
near  each  other,  crossed  the  whole  width  of  Paris  from  n.  to  s.  through  the  Clt^;  a  still 
greater  ttoroiighfore  was  made  to  run  the  whole  length  of  the  town,  n.  of  the  Seine, 
from  e.  to  west.  The  old  boulevards  were  completed  so  as  to  form  outer  and  inner  cir- 
cles of  spacious  streets — the  former  chiefly  lying  along  the  outskirts  of  the  old  city,  the 
latter  passing  through  and  connecting  a  long  line  of  distant  suburbs.  In  the  year  1867, 
when  the  international  exhibition  was  opened,  Paris  had  become  in  all  respects  the  most 
splendid  cit^  in  Europe;  and  in  that  year  it  was  visited  by  upwards  of  a  million  and  a 
half  of  fore^ers.  Maay  further  improvements  were  then  contemplated.  New  botan- 
ical and  zoowglcal  gardens  were  to  be  formed;  the  museums  and  class-rooms  d  the  Jar- 
din  dea  Plantra  were  to  be  rebuilt;  an  underground  railwav  was  to  be  formed,  crossing 
Paris  from  e.  to  w. ;  Hontmartre  was  to  be  leveled,  and  the  Bdne  was  to  be  deepened  up  to 
Orenelle,  the  point  where  it  leaves  the  town ;  and  there  a  harbor  was  to  be  formed  for 
sea-going  ships,  which  was  to  convert  Paris  into  a  port  de  mar.  Financial  and  political 
difficulties  were,  however,  at  hand  (see  France),  and  these  great  schemes  had  to  be 
postponed.  The  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Germans,  which  lasted  from  Sept.  19, 1870,  to 
Jan.  28, 1871,  caused  much  less  injury  to  the  city  than  might  have  been  expected — it  was 
reserved  for  a  section  of  tlie  Parisian  population  to  commit  an  act  of  vaodalism  without 
a  parallel  in  modern  times.  On  Mar.  18,  the  red  republicans,  who  had  risen  a^inst 
the  government,  took  possession  of  Paris.  On  Har.  37,  the  commune  was  dedarra  the 
only  lawful  government.  Acts  of  pillage  and  wanton  destruction  followed.  On  May 
15.  the  column  erected  to  the  memory  of  Napoleon  and  the  great  army,  In  the  Place  Ven- 
dume,  one  of  the  principal  squaresof  Paris,  wassolemnly  pulled  down  as  "a  monument 
of  tyranny."  The  government  troops  under  Marshal  MacMahon  attacked  the  insurgents, 
and  kept  them  from  doing  further  miscliief.  The  former  succeeded  in  enteringTaris 
on  May  30,  and  next  day  the  communists  began  systematically  to  set  flrewith  petroleum 
to  a  great  number  of  the  chief  buildings  of  ^ris,  public  and  private.  The  fire  for  a  time 
threatened  to  destroy  the  whole  city.  It  raged  with  the  greatest  fuir  on  the  34th,  and 
was  not  checked  until  property  had  been  lost  to  the  value  of  many  millions  sterling,  and 
historical  monuments  were  destroyed  which  never  can  be  replacea.  The  horror  inspired 
by  the  commune  for  a  time  drove  the  wealthy  classes  from  Paris,  and  it  was  feared  that 
it  would  lose  its  prestige  as  a  European  capital.  This,  however,  has  not  proved  to  be 
the  case.  In  the  autumn  of  1873,  all  the  private  houses  burnt  had  been  rebuilt — the 
monuments  only  partially  injured  had  been  restored,  and  the  streets  and  public  places 
were  as  splendid  and  gay  as  in  the  best  days  of  the  empire.  There  remained,  however, 
to  recall  the  commune,  the  blackened  ruins  of  the  Tuiferiea,  the  HOtel  de  Ville,  and  two 
or  three  other  buildings  to  which  we  are  about  to  refer. 

The  Seine,  in  passing  through  Paris  is  spanned  by  30  bridges.  The  most  celebrated 
and  ancient  are  the  Pont  Notre-Dame,  erected  in  1500,  and  the  Pont  Neuf,  begun  in  1578, 
completed  by  Henri  IV.  In  1604,  and  thoroughly  renovated  in  1852.  This  bridge,  which 
crosses  the  Seine  at  the  n.  of  the  lle-de-la-CU£,  is  1080  ft.  long,  and  abuts  near  the 
middle  on  a  small  peninsula,  jutting  out  into  the  river,  and  planted  with  trees,  which 
form  a  background  to  the  statue  of  Henri  lY.  on  horseback,  wUch  stands  In  the  central 
open  space  ou  the  bridge.  Among  the  other  bridges,  the  handsomest  are  the  Pont  de  la 
Concorde,  160  yards  long,  built  iu  1787-90;  the  Pont  du  Carrousel,  Pont  d'Austerlitz, 
and  the  Pont  d  Maa,  both  of  the  time  of  the  first  empire ;  and  the  Pont  des  Invalides, 
Pont  de  I'Alma,  and  Pont  de  Solf^rino— all  handsome  structures,,  adorned  with  military 
and  naval  trophies,  commemorative  of  events  and  victories  connected  with  the  second 
empire.   These  bridges  all  communicate  directly  with  the  soadous  quays,  planted  with 
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mes,  which  line  both  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  Thich,  together  vith  the  boulevards,  rin 
spedal  characteristic  beauty  to  the  city.  Although  the  most  ancient  quays — as  those 
des  Angustins  and  do  la  H£gi8serie-^ate  from  the  14th  c,  the  greater  put  of  these  mag- 
niflcent  embankments,  measuring  18  m.  In  extent,  is  due  to  the  first  Kapoleon  and  the 
late  emperor. 

Before  speaking  In  detail  of  the  streets,  boulevards,  and  places  or  squares  of  Paris,  it 
U  proper  to  mention  that  the  private  houses  as  well  as  the  public  builaioffs  are  buUt  of 
A  Iighfrcolored  kind  of  limestone,  easily  wrought  and  carved  ornamentally.  With  this 
mi^rial  they  are  reared  in  huge  blocks,  rising  to  a  height  of  six  or  seven  stories,  each 
floor  coDStltutmg  a  distinct  dwelling;  access  to  all  the  floors  in  a  tenement  being  gained 
hy  a  common  swr,  which  Is  usually  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  porter  at  the  entrance, 
very  frequently  the  tenements  surround  an  open  quadrangle,  to  wluch  there  Is  a  spacious 
entry,  the  gate  of  which  is  kept  by  a  porter  for  the  whole  mhabitanta  of  the  several  stairs. 
In  these  respects,  therefore,  Taris  diners  entirely  from  London;  for  instead  of  exteiidinff 
rows  of  small  brick  buildings  of  a  temporary  kind  over  vast  spaces,  the  plan  consists  of 
piling  durable  houses  on  the  top  of  each  other,  and  confining  the  population  to  a  com- 
paratively limited  area.  In  the  great  new  streets  which  were  formed  in  the  time  of  tbe 
late  emperor,  this  general  plan  has  been  adhered  to,  but  with  this  difference,  that  Instead 
of  being  narrow  and  crooked,  they  are  wide  and  straight.  Among  the  finest  of  them  arc 
the  Rue  de  lUvoti.  S  m.  In  length,  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honor6, 
and  the  Rue  Royale.  The  boulevards,  which  extend  in  a  semicircular  line  on  the  right 
side  of  the  Seine,  between  the  nucleus  of  the  city  and  its  surrounding  quarters,  present 
the  most  striking  feature  of  Paris  life.  In  all  the  better  parts  of  the  city  they  are  lined 
with  trees,  scats,  and  little  towers  called  Vetpatiennea,  covered  with  advertisements.  Res- 
taurants, cafes,  shops,  and  various  placesof  amusement  suctxed  one  another  for  miles, 
their  character  varying  from  the  height  of  luxury  and  elegance  in  Uie  western  Boulevard 
des  Itallens,  to  the  homely  simplidty  of  tbe  eastern  Boulevards  Beaamarchais  and  SL 
Denis.  Amongthe  public  squares  or  plaeet.  the  most  noteworthy  is  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde, which  connects  the  gardens  of  the  Tulleries  with  the  Champs  Elys-les.  and 
embraces  a  magnificent  view  of  some  of  the  finest  buildings  and  gardens  of  P^is.  In  the 
centre  is  the  famous  obelisk  of  Luxor,  covered  over  its  entire  height  of  76  ft.  with  hiero- 
glyphics. It  was  brought  from  Egypt  to  France,  and  in  1836  placed  where  It  now  stands. 
On  the  site  of  this  ooelisk  stood  the  revolutionary  guillotine,  at  which  peridied  Louis 
XVI.,  Marie  Antoinette,  Philippe  Egalit$,  Danton,  Robespierre,  and  a  nost  of  other 
victims.  Of  the  other  squares,  the  following  are  some  of  the  most  handsome.  The  Place 
du  Carrousel,  twtween  the  Tulleries  and  Louvre ;  the  Place  Venddme,  ^leady  referred  to, 
with  Napoleon's  colunm  of  victorv ;  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  where  once  stood  tliat 
famous  prison  and  fortress  ;  the  Place  Royale,  with  its  two  fountains  and  a  statue  of 
Louis  Xin.;  the  Place  de  I'Hfitel  de  Ville,  formerly  Place  de  la  Grfeve,  for  maiwages  the 
scene  of  public  executions,  and  the  spot  at  which  some  of  the  bloodiest  deeds  oi  the  revo- 
lution were  perpetrated.  The  Porte  St.  Martin  and  Porte  St.  Denis,  which  were  erected 
by  Louis  XlV.  to  commemorate  his  victories  In  the  Low  Countries,  and  are  adorned  with 
bas-reHefs  representing  events  of  these  campaigns,  mark  the  ancient  limits  of  tiie  most 
turbulent  quarters  of  the  Paris  of  the  past ;  while  the  Arc  de  I'EtoIle,  begun  by  Napoleon 
in  1806,  and  completed  In  1836  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $iS,000,000.  may  Xxs  said  to  form 
the  extreme  western  boimdary  of  the  aristocratic  quarters.  This  arch,  which  bounds  tbe 
Cliamps  £lys^efl,  has  a  total  height  of  160  ft.  and  a  breadth  of  146.  It  Is  profusely 
adorned  with  ba»-reliefs  and  alto-rellefs,  representing  victories  of  Napoleon,  which  were 
injured  during  the  bombu^ment  of  Paris,  but  which  have  since  undergone  a  complete, 
restoration.  (See  accompanying  IIlus.).  The  great  streets  which  radiate  from  the  Arc 
de  Triompbe  were  among  the  moat  magnificent  of  those  constructed  during  the  tanpeiial 
Biffime,  and  they  still  form  the  finest  quarter  of  Paris.  TbiB  fflffel  toweris  situated  In 
the  Champ  de  Mars  and  rises  to  a  height  of  985  ft. 

The  palace  of  the  Tulleries  (q.v.)  was  begun  In  1566  by  Catherine  de'  Medici,  and 
enlarged  by  successive  moaarchs,  while  used  aa  a  royal  residence,  until  it  formed  a  struc- 
ture nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  running  at  right  angles  to  the  Seine.  To  the  e. 
of  the  Tulleries,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  was  erected  the  palace  of 
tbe  Louvre,  formkig  a  square  of  676  ft.  by  688  ft.,  lemarkable,  especially  the  eastern 
facade,  for  its  architectural  beanty.  The  Louvre  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  roytA  resi- 
dence, and  has  been  converted  into  a  public  museum  of  antiquities.  It  was  connected 
with  the  Tulleries  by  a  great  picture  gallery  overlooking  the  Seine,  and  1456  ft.  In  length. 
N.  of  the  picture  gailer;^,  and  between  the  two  palaces,  lay  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  into 
the  northern  side  of  which,  at  the  accession  of  Napoleon  III.,  there  intruded  a  mass  of 
poor  and  narrow  streets.  One  of  the  emperor's  earliest  improvements  was  to  remove 
these  buildings,  and  connect  the  Tuileries  and  Louvre  on  the  northern  side,  throwing 
them  into  one  vast  building,  forming  tbe  most  magnificent  palatial  structure  in  the  woria 
The  Tuileries  continued  to  be  occupied  as  the  residence  of  the  Impoial  family;  but  ths 
Louvre  proper  formed  a  series  of  great  galleries  filled  with  pictures,  sculptures,  and  col- 
lections of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  &)man  antiquities.  The  communists  attempted  to  bum 
the  whole  pile,  but  fortunately  only  succeeded  in  destroying  the  Tuileries  (of  which  the 
main  portion  is  not  to  be  rebuilt)  and  a  comer  of  the  Louvre.  The  lltinuy  of  the  Louvre, 
with  its  contents,  was  burned,  but  the  rest  of  the  building  and  Its  priceless  treasurai  wan 
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saved.  A  Urge  sum  was  voted  by  the  ^veniment  for  tbe  restoration  of  tbe  Louvro,  and  thli 
work  was  at  once  undertaken  and  carriol  forward  with  tbe  utmost  dispatch.  N.  of  the 
injured  part  of  the  Louttb  Is  the  Palais  Royal  (q.v.).  th«  most  valuable  part  of  which, 
frontiDf;  the  Rue  St,  Honore,  was  set  fire  to  hy  order  of  the  commune  in  1871.  The 
palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  on  the  s.  side  of  tbe  Seine,  was  built  by  Marie  de'  Medici  in 
the  Florentine  style.  It  contains  many  magnificent  rooms,  some  of  which  have  been 
employed  as  picture  galleries  for  tbe  worlu  of  modem  artists.  The  Luxembourg  was 
formerly  the  house  of  the  peers,  but  since  1871  it  has  been  used  as  the  H6td  de  VOle, 
On  the  n.  bank  of  the  Seiae,  opposite  the  island  of  the  Cit£,  is  the  site  of  the  Hdtel  de 
VSle.  which,  before  its  destruonon  by  tbe  commune,  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  build- 
faus  in  Paris.  (See  accompanying  ulus.)  It  was  the  residence  of  the  prefect  of  the  Sein^ 
trfio  held  aaort  of  court  there,  uid  mduded  all  the  offloes  for  the  transacuou  of  the  municipal 
business  of  Paris.  It  was  commenced  under  Francis  I.,  but  had  been  trebled  in  extent  by 
recent  additions.  The  statues  and  rich  omamente  with  which  It  was  deoorated  have  been  al- 
moat  entinly  destrajed.  bat  the  buildinx  has  been  anin 

pndeceasQT.  Not  far  from  the  Hdtel  cCb  YUle,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  CUA,  stands 
Uie  Palais  de  Justice,  a  vast  building,  also  set  fire  to  by  the  commune ;  some  parts  of  it 
date  from  the  14th  c.  and  others  are  modern.  It  is  the  seat  of  some  of  tbe  courts  of  law, 
as  the  court  of  cassation,  the  im[>erlal  court,  the  tribunals  of  tbe  first  appeal  and 
of  police.  The  old  palace  was  not  much  injured  by  the  fire;  but  the  new  poruon  which 
was  constructed  during  the  reign  of  N^uleon  III.,  and  much  admired  for  its  architect- 
ure, was  left  in  ruins.  Within  the  precincts  of  this  palace  are  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  and  the 
noted  old  prison  of  the  Conciergerie,  in  which  Marie  Antoinette,  Danton,  and  Robespierre 
were  goccessively  confined. 

The  Condergerie,  just  mentioned,  in  which  prisoners  are  lodged  pending  their  trial, 
constitutes  one  of  the  eight  prisons  of  Paris,  of  which  the  principal  is  La  Force.  The 
Nouveau  Blcfitre  is  designed  for  convicts  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life ;  St.  Pfilagie 
receives  political  oftenders,  St.  Lazare  is  exclusively  for  women,  the  Uadelonnettes  for 
juvenile  criminals,  and  Clich^  for  debtors. 

The  number  of  tbe  institutions  of  benevolence  is  enormous.  The  larsest  of  the 
numerous  hospices  or  almshouses  Is  La  8alp£tri^,  probably  the  largest  asylum  in  the 
worhj,  extencuDg  over  78  acres  of  lud,  and  appropriated  solely  to  old  women,  1800  of 
Its  ^600  inmates  being  insane  patients;  Bicfitre,  with  nearly  8,600  beds,  receives  only 
men.  The  Hospice  dea  Enfans  Trouvea,  or  foundling  hospital,  provides  for  tbe  infants 
brought  to  it  till  they  reach  the  age  of  maturity,  and  only  demands  payment  in  the 
event  of  a  child  being  reclaimed.  Ilie  Cr&cheB,  or  public  nuraeries,  first  established  in 
1844,  of  which  there  are  now  18,  receive  the  infants  of  poor  women  for  the  day  at  the 
cost  of  20  cenUmes.  Beddes  institutions  for  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  convalescents, 
dck  children,  etc.,  Paris  has  17  general  and  special  hospitals.  Of  these  the  oldest 
and  most  noted  are  the  Hdtel  Dleu,  le-buUt  at  a  coat  of  $0,000,000;  La  Cbarittf;  and  La 

Tjie  chief  institutions  connected  with  the  University  of  France,  and  wiUi  education 
generally,  are  still  situated  in  tbe  Quartier  Latin.  The  Sorbonne  {,q.v.),  a  large  building 
erected  by  Cardinal  RicheHeu  for  the  faculties  of  the  old  Uuivermty  of  Pam,  contains 
lecture  halls  and  class-rooms,  and  an  extensive  library  open  to  tbe  pubhc.  There  degrees 
are  granted  by  the  University  of  Fmnce  in  the  faculties  of  science,  letters,  and  thedogy, 
and  gratuitous  public  lectures  are  delivered,  which  are  attended  by  a  large  number  of 
students.  Near  the  Sorbonne  is  the  College  de  France,  where  gratuitous  public  lectui'ca 
are  also  delivered  by  eminent  scliolars  and  men  of  letters,  "nie  Ecole  Polytechnique. 
the  school  of  medicine  and  the  school  of  law,  the  observatory,  and  the  Jardindes  Phmtes, 
with  its  great  museum  of  natural  history,  lecture-rooms,  and  botanical  and  zoological 
gardens,  are  situated  in  the  same  quarter  of  Paris.  The  principal  of  the  public  libraries 
is  that  of  the  Rue  Richelieu,  now  called  the  Bibllothique  Nf^lOQale,  which  contains 
more  than  8,000,000  volumes,  100,000  manuscripts,  many  portfolios  of  engravings,  and 
a  collection  of  400,000  coins  and  medals  {see  Libbabies),  which  originated  in  a  smaU 
collection  of  books  placed  by  Louis  XI.  in  the  Louvre.  No  city  on  this  side  of  the  Alps 
is  richer  than  Paris  in  fine-art  collections,  and  among  these  the  museums  at  the  Louvre 
stand  pre-eminent.  The  Palais  des  Beaux-arts  is  used  as  an  exhibition  of  art,  manu- 
factures, and  architectural  models.  The  Hotel  Climy,  connected  underground  with  the 
Palais  des  Thermes,  in  addition  to  its  being  in  Itself  a  most  Interesting  monument  of 
medieeval  art,  contains  curious  relics  of  Ute  arts  and  usages  of  the  I>>ench  people,  from 
the  earliest  ages  of  their  history  to  the  renaissance  period.  The  mint  deserves  notice 
for  the  perfection  of  its  machinery.  The  Gobelins,  or  tapestry  manufactory,  may  be 
included  under  the  fine  arts,  as  the  productions  of  its  looms  are  all  manual,  and  demand 
great  artistic  skill.  The  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  In  the  Rue  St.  Martin,  con- 
tahis  a  great  collection  of  models  of  machinery,  and  class-rooms  for  the  instruction  of 
workmen  in  all  departments  of  applied  science.  The  palace  of  industry,  built  in  1854 
for  the  universal  exhibition,  now  forms  a  permanent  exhibition.  The  spacious  bulldhig 
in  which  the  exblhitlon  of  1878  took  place  was  named  Palace  of  the  Trocad^ro. 

Among  the  laree  number  of  parish  churches  of  Paris,  the  grandest  and  most 
Interesting,  in  an  historic  point  of  view,  is  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  which  stands 
on  a  site  successively  occupied  by  a  Pagan  temple  and  a  Christlwi  basilica  of  the  time  of 
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(he  Meroringian  kings.  The  present  building  was  constructed  between  the  13th  and 
16th  centuries;  and  In  Its  present  state  of  restored  magnificence  it  may  rank  as  one  of  the 
noblest  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture.  St.  Germain-des-Pre^  which  is  probably  the 
most  ancient  church  In  Paris,  was  completed  in  1168;  St.  Etienne  du  Mont  and  St  Ger- 
main I'Auxerrois,  both  ancient,  are  interesUng^tlie  former  for  Its  picturesque  and  quaint 
decoraU(Hu»  and  for  containing  the  tomb  of  St.  Generl^ve,  the  patron  saint  of  Vaxiat 
and  the  latter  for  iti  rich  decorations  and  the  frescoed  portal,  restored  at  the  wish  of 
Margaret  of  Valois.  The  Sainte  Chapelle,  built  by  St.  Louis  In  1245-48,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  various  relics  which  he  had  brought  from  the  Holy  Land,  Is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  buildinga  in  Parts,  profusely  decorated  in  all  pturU  with  brilliantly  colored 
materials.  Its  present  beauty  is  entirely  due  to  the  restorations  completed  by  the  late 
onperor  at  a  cost  of  $350,000.  It  was  threatened  by  the  commune,  but  saved.  Among 
modem  churches  are  the  Madeleine,  built  in  imitation  of  a  Greek  temple,  and  gorgeous 
with  gildings,  frescoes,  carvings,  marbles,  and  statues  (see  accompanying  illus.) ;  and  the 
Paatbeon,  which  was  begun  as  a  church,  but  converted  by  the  constituent  assembly  of 
republican  France  into  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  great  men  of  the  nation— It  was  restored 
to  the  church  by  the  late  emperor,  and  rededicated  to  St.  Genevieve ;  Notre  Dame  de 
Lorette,  erected  in  1838,  a  flagrant  specimen  of  the  meretricious  taste  of  the  day ;  and 
6L  Vincent  de  Paul,  completed  in  1S44,  somewhat  more  imposing  in  style,  etc.  Among 
the  few  Protestant  churches,  I'Oratoire  Is  the  largest  and  the  best  known. 

Avis  abounds  in  theaters  and  places  of  amusement  suited  to  the  tastes  and  means  of 
every  class.  The  leadlnf;  houses,  as  the  Opera,  Th6&tre  Franfais — chiefly  devoted  to  classi- 
cal French  drama — Od^n,  The&tre  Italleii,  etc.,  receive  a  subvention  from  government, 
and  all  are  under  strict  police  supervlrion.  The  new  opera  house,  completed  In  1875,  is  a 
wonderfully  magnlflcent  building,  costing,  exclusive  of  the  site,  $5,000,000.  Cheap 
concerts,  equestrian  performancea,  and  public  balls,  held  in  the  opcu  air  In  summer,  sup- 
plj  a  constant  round  of  gavety  to  the  burgher  and  working  classes  at  a  moderate  cost, 
and  form  a  characteristic  leature  of  Paris  life;  while,  in  addition  to  the  noble  gardens 
of  the  various  Imperial  palaces,  the  most  denady  crowded  parts  of  the  tAtj  have  public 
gardens,  shaded  oy  trees,  and  adorned  with  fountains  and  statues,  which  ^ord  the 
means  of  health  and  recreation  to  the  poor.  Beyond  the  fortifications  at  the  w.  of 
Paris  is  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  converted  by  the  late  emperor  from  a  wood  covered  with 
stunted  trees  into  one  of  the  most  beautiful  gardens  in  Europe.  Th^  part  of  it  which 
skirted  the  fortifications  was  cut  up  and  destroyed  during  the  siege,  but  unce  then  it  has 
been  replanted,  and  is  now  as  attractive  to  visitors  as  it  has  ever  oeen. 

Paris  has  ouite  a  number  of  cemeteries,  of  which  the  principal  <me  is  Pire-la 
Chaise,  extending  over  110  acres,  and  flUed  in  every  part  with  monimients  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  coimUess  number  of  celebrated  persons  who  have  been  buried  here. 
Tlie  morgue  Is  a  building  in  which  the  bodies  of  unknown  persons  who  have  met  with  ft 
Tiolent  deaUi  are  placed,  and  which,  if  not  claimed  within  three  days,  are  buried  at  the 
public  expense.  The  southern  ports  of  the  city  are  built  over  beds  of  limestone,  rich  in 
fossils,  which  have  been  so  extensively  quarried  as  to  have  become  a  mere  net-work  of 
vast  caverns,  which  in  some  cases  scarcely  afford  suffldent  support  to  the  houses  above. 
These  quarries  were  first  converted  in  1784  into  catacombs,  in  which  are  deposited  tiie 
bones  ca  the  dead,  collected  from  the  ancient  cemeteries  of  Paris. 

BariB  was  surrounded,  under  Louis  Philippe,  with  fortifications  extending  80  miles 
round,  and  costing  $87,500,000,  and.  in  addition  to  these,  17  detached  forts  have  been 
erected  at  definite  distances  from  one  another.  The  Champ-de-Mars  Is  a  vast  sandy 
plain  near  the  Qua!  d'Orsay,  oh  which  renews  and  other  mllltaiy  displays  and  national 
festivals  are  held.  Close  to  It  stands  the  Ecole  Militaire,  founded  in  1752,  and  used  as 
barracks  for  infantry  and  cavalry,  of  which  It  can  accommodate  10,000  men,  with  space 
for  800  honee.  The  HOtel  des  Invalldes,  founded  In  1670  for  disabled  soldiers,  Is  dtuated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  crypt  of  the  church  contains  the  sarcot^iagus,  hewn 
from  a  huge  block  of  Russian  granite,  in  which  lie  the  remains  of  Napoleon,  deposited 
there  in  1^. 

Paris  is  divided  Into  30  arrondissements.  The  prefect  of  the  Seine  is  the  chief  of  the 
municipal  government  and  Is  appointed  by  the  government.  There  is  a  la^  municipal 
Gonncli,  chosen  by  popular  election.  Each  urondissement  has  a  mayor  and  two 
Mristant  oDuneilors.  The  prefect  of  police  Is  at  the  head  of  the  dvic  guard  or  gens* 
daimes,  the  fire  brigade,  and  the  sergents  de  vllle,  or  city  police,  who  are  armed  with 
swords.  The  cleaning,  sewerage,  and  water  supines  of  Paris  are  under  the  charge  of 
the  prefect.  Paris  is  now  abundantly  supplied  with  pure  and  wholesome  water;  since 
1854  the  length  of  vaulted  sewers  has  been  doubled,  and  now  amounts  to  upwards  of 
250  miles.  The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  paving  of  the  city,  and  the  street- 
lighting  is  now  adequately  effected  by  means  of  electric  and  gas-ltghts.  For  the  year 
lw6  revenue  was  estimated  to  be  336,738,175  francs,  and  the  expenditure  the  same. 
Laiva  cattle  markets  are  held  near  the  licensed  abaUoirt  (q.v.).  There  are  In  the  heart 
of  the  city  numerous  halleay  or  wholesale,  and  niarchia,  or  retail  markets.  The  principal 
of  these  Is  the  Halles  Centrales,  near  the  church  of  St.  Eustache,  covering  nearly  20  acres. 
Among  the  older  markets,  tbe  Halle  aux  Vins,  In  which  500,000  caalts  of  wine  can  be 
stowed,  and  tbe  Marche  aux  Fleurs,  are  perhaps  the  most  tnleresttng. 

For  an  account  of  I^s,  see  Lc  Nouvtau  Paris  by  Labedoliire;  PariM  JUvMri  en 
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1870,  by  Ad,  Joume  (Paria.  1870  and  1871);  and  Moriac's  Fwii  mmi  la  Chnmun*  farto, 
1871).  A  great  work,  which  waa  to  include  all  the  principal  documents  connected  with 
the  history  of  Paris,  was  commeDced  durin^c  the  late  empire,  under  the  superrision  of 
M.  Hausmann.  Seven  large  quarto  volumes  had  appeared  when  the  work  WM  inters 
rupted  by  the  events  of  1871.   Bee  Kaufmann,  Pcarit  qf  To-day  (1891). 

FABia,  John  Atkton,  1786-1806 ,  b.  England ;  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  a  medical  d^ree  after  a  course  of  medical  study  at  Edinburgh.  He  began  the 
practioe  of  his  pnunaslon  in  London,  and  In  bis  98d  year  was  made  [diy^dan  to  West- 
miuHter  hospitiu.  Boon  afterwards  he  settled  in  Oomwall.  wlien  he  obt^ned  a  large 
practice.  He  pursued  the  study  of  natural  history,  founded  the  royal  geological  society 
of  Cornwall,  and  wrote  a  Ghada  to  Mtmn^t  Bay  and  Land^t  End,  describing  the  geology 
of  that  part  of  Cornwall.  He  also  wrote,  while  in  Cornwall,  Memoin  ef  the  Life  and 
Scientifie  Labor*  of  the  late  Bev.  W.  Oregor.  Returning  to  London,  he  lectured  on  the 
materia  medica  at  the  Windmill-street  school  of  medicine,  and  on  the  philosophy  of 
medicine  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  He  worked  over  the  substance  of  these  lec- 
tures into  the  Introduction  of  his  Pnarmaeoloffia,  wbich  passed  through  many  editions, 
and  still  ranks  as  a  valuable  text-book  on  tlie  materia  raeaica.  He  also  wrote  a  TVeaUm 
on  BiU;  ^L^eof  Sir  Suv^TtyBax>y;KSiA  anonymouslyPAtZMiTpAytn^^wf  «k»ie  jfttintM 
in  EametA.  He  became  a  censor  of  the  college  of  phyudaos  in  iSlTp  adlvered  the  Har- 
Teian  oration  before  it  In  1843,  and  tlie  next  year  succeeded  sir  Hraiy  Halford  ia  its 
presidency,' retaining  that  office  till  his  death. 

FABI8,  Louis  Philippe  d'0bl6ans,  Comte  de,  h.  in  Paris,  1836;  son  of  the  dnc 
d'Orl^ns  and  grandaon  of  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  France:  educated  in  Germany 
and  England.  After  a  journey  to  Syria  witli  his  brother,  the  due  de  Chartres,  in  1859, 
be  published  a  Journal  of  the  voyage  entitled  Dama*  tit  U  LBtau.  Early  in  1861  he 
beouie  interested  In  the  American  war  between  the  states,  offered  his  services,  with  his 
brother's,  to  the  union  cause,  and  Sept.  28  was  made  ald-de-camp  to  Gen.  HcClellan, 
with  the  rank  of  capt.  He  remiUned  in  acUve  and  efficient  service  in  all  the  disastrous 
battles  of  that  campaign,  and  retired  from  the  service  when  the  attitude  of  France 
towards  Mexico  ^ve  cause  of  offense  to  the  United  States.  He  returned  to  England  in 
the  summer  of  1863,  and  in  Feb.,  1868,  published  in  the  Bevue  dee  Denx-Monde*  an  arti- 
p  cle  entitled  La  Bimaine  de  Noel  dam  la  Laneaehire  over  the  signature  of  Eugene  Forcade. 
In  1867-68  he  published  in  the  same  magazine,  under  the  nom  deplume  of  <fx-Saymond,  a 
letter  on  new  Germany,  and  a  study  of  the  state  (Auroh  and  the  free  church  in  Ireland. 
In  1869  he  published  a  book  entitled  Lee  Ameiatiimi  OuvrUree  en  An^fi^rre  (Tradei 
Unions),  which  went  through  many  editions  ia  Paris,  and  has  been  translated  into  several 
languages.  During  the  misfortunes  of  the  German  war  the  count  and  liis  brother  offered 
their  services  in  the  French  army  in  whatever  place  they  might  be  assigned;  but  were 
refused  by  the  legislative  assembly.  In  iSlS  he  made  a  fonual  resignation  of  the  claims 
of  his  family  to  the  throne  of  France,  by  a  visit  to  the  comte  de  Chambord  at  SYohs-" 
(lorff.  His  beat-known  work  is,  Une  Hutoire  de  la  Ouerre  Civile  m  Amirique  (1874~^). 
He  married,  May  30,  1804,  Marie  Isabel,  daughter  of  the  due  de  Montpensier,  by  whom 
he  had  eight  chUdren.  In  1890,  he  re-visited  the  United  SUtes,  and  was  received  with 
much  coidlaUty.  Hed.  inlSM. 

P/BH^  Matthew,  the  best  Ladn  chronicler  of  the  18th  c.,  was  b.  about  1195,  and  in 
1217  entered  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  St  Albans.  After  the  departure  of  ^ger  of 
Wendover,  in  1235,  Paris  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  as  annalist  of  the  monastery.  He 
discharged  his  functions  with  veracity  and  boldness,  in  consequence  of  which  he  greatly 
displeased  some  of  his  contemporaries.  The  principal  external  incident  of  bis  life  was 
his  voyage  to  Norway,  whither  he  was  invited  by  ■jng  Hakon,  to  rerwiir  the  financial 
disorders  in  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Holm.  Paris  landed  at  Bergen,  July  10, 
1248,  was  courteously  received  by  the  Norwegian  monarch,  and  settled  the  business 
about  which  he  came  In  a  satisfactory  manner.  After  his  return  to  En^and  be  stood 
high  in  the  favor  of  Hemy  IIL,  who  used  to  converse  with  him  In  the  most  familiar 
manner,  and  from  whose  Dps  he  derived  not  a  little  of  the  Information  that  makes  his 
Cknmide  so  valuable.  Ue  had  also  a  wide  circle  of  influential  friends  and  acquaintances 
among  the  clergy,  from  whom  he  obtained  materials  for  his  work.  His  death  occurred 
In  1259.  Paris  had  a  great  reputation  in  liis  day  for  his  virtues  and  abilities.  He  was 
considered  a  universal  scholar,  and  is  said  by  his  laudatory  biographers  to  have  been 
versed  in  mathematics,  poetry,  oratory,  divinity,  history,  painting,  and  arehitecture. 
One  tiling  about  him  long  kept  his  memory  green  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen — he 
was  a  patriotic  Englishman,  and  though  a  sincere  Catholic  (like  all  good  men  ctf  his  age), 
yet  he  loved  his  country  better  than  the  pope,  and  wrote  so  fiercely  ag^nst  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  court  of  Rome  in  ecclesiastical  matters  that  hu  Chroji^  became.  In  after 
times,  a  great  favorite  with  the  reformere.  Paris's  principal  work  is  his  HUtoria  Major, 
which  l>eginB  with  the  Norman  conquest,  and  extends  to  the  year  of  the  author's  death. 
It  was  continued  by  William  Rishanger,  also  a  monk  of  Bt  Albans,  till  the  death  of 
Henry  in.  In  1273.  The  first  edition  was  published  at  London  by  archbishop  Parker 
in  1571,  and  was  reproduced  at  Zurich  in  1606;  later  and  more  complete  editions  are 
thoee  of  London  in  1640-41,  and  In  1684.   The  only  porUon  of  the  Materia  Jfiffor,  bo«^ 
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9rbT,  which  is  properly  the  work  of  Paris  is  that  extending  from  138S  to  1269;  the  pre- 
vious part  being  nearly  a  transcriptioii  from  the  Floras  Siatoriarum,  attributed  to  Roger 
of  Wendover,  whrace  some  critics  have  supposed  that  Paris  is  redly  the  author  of  uat 
work  too.  Bat  this  oiuaion  is  strenucniBly  contested  by  the  most  leeent  editor  of  the 
Flora  mstoriarvm,  the  ReT.  H.  O.  Coxe  (4  vols.  18*1-42).  Translations  both  of  Paiis's 
Ohromde  and  that  of  Roger  of  Wendover  have  been  published  by  Bobn  in  his  Anti- 
quarian library.  The  Britisli  museum,,  and  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  college  at 
Cambridge,  contain  manuscript  abridgments  of  the  Historia  Momt,  made  by  Paris  him- 
self, and  entitled  Chroniea  Majora  Saiiete  Aibani;  a  second  abriagment  is  known  as  the 
Mttoria  Mimr,  Other  works  of  Paite's  are  Duorum  Qffarum  Merdorum  Segum  Vitm; 
VMnti  trium  Abbatum,  S.  Aibani  VUa/  and  Additammta,  being  explanatory  additions 
to  his  Hirioria  Me^or. 

PASIB  BASni,  the  collective  name  of  the  beds  of  eocene  age.  which  rest  in  a  h(dlow 
of  the  chalk  in  the  district  around  Paris,  where  they  occupy  an  oblong  area  measoring 
180  m.  in  ^eatest  length  from  n.  to  8..  and  90  m.  in  brradth  from  e.  to  west.  The  dif 
ferent  sections  into  which  the  series  has  been  divided  are  given  under  eocene  (q.v.). 
The  beds  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  rich  harvest  of  organic  remains  which  they  sup- 
plied to  Cuvier,  and  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  modem  science  of  paleontology. 
The  strata  from  which  these  were  principally  obtained  consist  of  a  series  of  white  and 
green  marls  with  subordinate  beds  of  gypsum ;  they  are  largely  developed  st  Hontmar- 
tre,  where  the  gypsum  tias  been  extensively  quarried  for  the  manufacture  of  plaster 
of  Paris.  The  fossils  consist  of  land  and  fluviatile  shells,  fresh-water  fish  and  croco- 
diles, and  the  bones  of  birds  and  quadrupeds,  besides  a  few  land-plants,  among  whidi 
are  some  palms.  The  mammals,  of  which  About  50  species  have  been  described,  belong 
to  the  order  pachydermata.  The  Paris  basin  has  for  some  time  almost  ceased  to  supply 
the  remains  of  vertebrate  animals. 

FUtn  OBBEN.  See  Arsenious  Acid. 

TAXI8H  (Or.  patvikia,  habitation,  from  para,  near,  and  oikeomai,  I  dwell;  Lat.  paro- 
cRid),  the  district  assigned  to  a  particular  church,  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
may  attend  at  public  worship,  and  receive  the  sacramental  or  other  ministrations  of  the 
clergy.  The  name  ori^nallv  seems  to  have  been  interchangeable  with  diaeem,  "dio- 
cese, '  and  to  have  been  applied  to  the  district  subject  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  a 
bishop;  and,  on  Uie  other  hand,  at  a  later  period,  dueeuia  was  sometimes  used  to  signify 
a  parochial  church  or  district.  The  distrioution  into  parishes  ^>pear8  to  be  compara- 
tively  modem.  Originallv,  all  the  clergy  were  (in  the  opinitm  of  the  EpiBcopalian 
chinches)  but  coadjutors  of  the  bishop,  and  served  in  his  cliurch,  at  which  all  the  faith- 
ful assembled.  At  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  at  Rome,  a  number  of  minor  churches 
were  opened  (called  at  Rome  tituti).  which  were  served  by  clergy  originally  not  perma- 
nently attached  to  them,  but  sent  from  the  principal  or  bishop's  churui.  but  in  progresa 
of  time  fixed  permanently  in  the  cliarge.  1  his,  however,  was  not  common;  and  we  find 
churches,  with  clergy  pennanently  attached,  much  earlier  in  rural  districts  than  in  cities. 
The  institution  does  not  appear  to  have  become  general  till  the  9th  or  10th  century.  In 
England,  the  first  legislation  on  the  subject  occurs  in  the  laws  of  Edgar,  about  970. 
The  parochial  division  of  districts  seems  in  great  measure  to  have  followed  tlie  civil  dis- 
tribution into  manors,  or  other  feudal  divisions  of  territory;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  is 
to  the  same  state  of  things  we  owe  the  practice  of  lay  patronage,  the  priest  officiating 
in  a  manorial  church  being  chosen,  with  the  bishops  consent,  by  the  lord  of  the 
manor.  The  parochial  revenue,  however,  by  no  means  followed  the  same  rules  which 
now  prevail.  At  first,  all  ecdesi^tical  income,  from  whatever  district,  was  carried  into 
a  common  fund,  which  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  bishop,  and  was  geiwrally 
divided  into  four  parts — ^for  the  bishop,  for  the  cleigy,  for  the  poor,  and  for  the  church. 
By  degrees,  however,  banning  first  with  the  rural  parishes,  and  ulUmately  extending 
to  those  of  the  cities,  the  parochial  revenues  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  parish 
clergy  (subject  to  the  same  general  threefold  division,  for  the  clergy,  for  the  poor,  and 
for  Uie  church),  and  In  some  places  an  abusive  claim,  whicli  was  early  reprobated,  arose 
upon  the  part  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  a  portion  of  the  revenue.  Properly,  a  parish 
has  but  one  church;  but  when  the  district  is  extensive,  one  or  more  minor  {tueeunati 
churches,  sometimes  called  "chapels  of  ease,"  are  permitted. 

In  the  law  of  En^and.  a  pariu  Is  an  important  subdivision  of  the  country,  for  pur- 
poses of  local  self-government,  most  of  the  local  rates  and  taxes  being  confined  within 
that  area,  and  to  a  certain  extent  self-imposed  by  the  parties  who  pay  Uiem.  The  origin 
of  the  division  of  England  into  parishes  is  not  very  clearly  ascertained  by  the  authori- 
ties. Some  have  asserted  that  the  division  had  an  ecclesiastical  origin,  and  that  a  parish 
was  merely  a  district  sufficient  for  one  priest  to  attend  to.  But  others  have  asserted  Uiat 
parishes  had  a  civil  origin  long  anterior  to  ecclesiastical  distinctions,  advantage  being 
merelT  taken  to  ingraft  these  on  so  convenient  an  existing  subdividon  of  the  (xmntiy: 
and  that  a  parish  was  a  subdivirion  of  the  ancient  hundred,  known  as  a  vill  or  town,  and 
through  its  machinery  the  public  taxes  were  anciently  collected.  Hobart  fixes  the  date 
of  the  institution  of  dvll  parishes  in  1179,  and  his  account  has  been  generally  followed. 
Much  difficulty  hasocoisionalty  arisen  in  fixing  the  boundaries  of  parishes.  Blackstone 
■ays  the  bounoaiies  of  paridiea  were  originally  ascertained  by  Uuwe  of  manors,  and  tbit 
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it  very  seldom  happened  that  a  manor  extended  it«eif  over  more  parbhee  than  one,  though 
there  were  often  many  manoTB  in  one  parish.  Kerertbeless,  the  boundaries  of  parishes 
are  often  Intermixed,  which  Blackstone  acconnta  for  by  the  practice  of  the  lords  oi  adjoin- 
ing manors  obliging  their  tenants  to  appropriate  tneir  tithes  towards  the  officiatiag 
minister  of  the  church,  wliich  was  built  for  the  whole.  Even  in  the  present  day,  thesa 
boundaries  often  ^ve  rise  to  litigation,  and  the  courts  have  always  decided  tiie  question 
according  to  the  proof  of  custom.  This  custom  is  chiefly  established  by  the  ancient 
pracUoe  of  peramlnilatiiig  the  parish  in  Rogatton-week  in  eatib  year.  See  Pebahbdu- 
TiOH.  There  are  some  places  as  to  which  It  is  uncertain  whether  they  are  parishes  or 
not,  and  hence  it  has  been  usual  to  call  them  reputed  parishes.  There  are  also  places 
called  extra-parochial  places,  which  do  not  belong  to  any  parish,  such  as  forest  and 
abbey  lands.  In  these  cases  the  persons  inhabiting  were  not  subject  to  the  usual  paro- 
chial rates  and  taxes,  and  other  mcidents  of  parochial  life.  But  in  1857  a  statute  was 
passed  which  put  extra-parochial  places  upon  a  simililr  footing  to  parishes,  by  giving 
power  to  justices,  and  in  some  cases  to  the  poor-law  board,  to  annex  them  to  adjoining 
parishes,  after  which  they  are  dealt  with  in  much  the  same  way  as  other  places.  One 
of  the  diief  characteristics  of  a  parish  is  that  there  Is  n  pariah  churdi,  and  an  incumbent 
and  diurchwardens  attached  to  it.  and  by  this  machinery  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  par- 
ishioners are  attended  to.  These  severe  parish  churches,  and  the  endowments  connected 
therewith,  belong  in  a  certain  sense  to  the  nation,  and  the  incumbents  are  members  of 
the  established  i^urch  of  England,  and  amenable  to  the  discipline  of  the  bishops  and 


incumbency,  is  technically  called  an  advowsoa,  and  is  generally  heldby  an  individual  as  a 
salable  property,  having  a  market  value.  The  patron  has  an  absolute  rieht  ^quite  irre 
spective  of  the  wishes  of  the  parishioners)  to  present  a  clerk  or  ordained  pnest  of  the 
church  of  England  to  a  vacant  benefice,  and  it  is  for  the  bishop  to  see  to  his  qualifications. 
The  bishop  is  the  sole  judge  of  these  qualifications,  and  if  be  approves  of  them,  the  clerk  or 
priest  Is  instituted  and  inducted  ioto  the  benefice,  which  ceremony  completes  his  legal  title 
to  the  fruits  of  the  benefice.  The  incumbents  of  parish  churches  are  called  recurs,  or 
vicars,  or  perpetual  curates,  the  distinction  being  chiefly  founded  on  the  state  of  the  tithea 
When  the  benefice  is  full,  then  the  freehold  of  the  church  vests  in  the  rector  or  parson, 
and  so  does  the  church-yard;  but  he  holds  these  only  as  a  trustee  for  the  use  of  tue  par- 
ishioners. There  are  certain  duties  which  the  incumbent  of  ttie  parish  church  is  bound 
by  law  to  perform  for  the  benefit  of  the  parishioners.  He  is  bound,  as  a  general  rule,  to 
reside  in  the  parish,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  administer  the  rites  of  the  diurch  to  them. 
The  first  duty  of  the  incumbent  is  to  perform  public  worship  in  the  parish  church 
every  Sunday,  according  to  the  form  j)rescribed  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  statute  law  of  England.  He  must  adhere  strictly  to  the  forms 
and  ceremonies,  and  even  to  the  dress  prescribed  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
and  Canons.  The  incumbent  is  also  bound  to  baptize  the  children  of  all  the  parishioners, 
and  to  administer  the  rite  of  the  Lord's-supper  to  the  parishioners  not  less  than  three 
times  each  year.  The  incumbent  Is  also  hound  to  allow  the  parishimiefB  to  be  buried  in 
the  church-yard  of  the  parish,  if  there  is  accommodaUon.  and  to  read  the  burial  service 
at  each  interment.  He  Is  also  bound  to  marry  the  parishioners  on  their  tendering  them- 
selves, and  complyiag  with  the  marriage  acts,  within  the  parish  church  and  during 
canonical  hours,  and  it  is  said  he  is  liable  to  an  action  of  damages  if  he  refuse.  In 
respect  of  burials  and  marriages,  certain  fees  are  frequently  payable  by  custom;  but 
unless  such  a  custom  exists,  no  fee  is  exigible  for  performance  of  these  duties.  In  many 
cases,  where  one  church  had  become  Insufficient  for  the  increased  population,  the  old 
parish  has  been  subdivided  under  the  church  building  acts,  the  first  of  whidh  was  passed 
m  1818,  into  two  or  more  ecclesiastical  districts  or  parishes,  for  each  of  which  a  new 
church  was  built,  and  an  incumbent  appointed.  Tlie  incumbents  In  these  ecclesiastical 
parishes  have  generally  been  provided  for  by  the  incumbent  of  the  mother-parish  or  by 
voluntary  benefactors,  and  by  the  aid  of  pew-rents.  But  these  ecclesiastical  parishes, 
so  far  as  the  poor  and  other  secular  purposes  nre  concerned,  make  no  change  on  the  old 
law.  Another  incident  of  the  parish  ctiurch  is  that  there  must  be  churchwardeos 
appointed  annuallv,  who  are  accordingly  leading  parochial  ofllcers.  and  whose  dutv  Is 
ptutly  ecclesiastical  and  partly  civil  Thdr  civil  duties  consist  chiefly  In  Uds,  that  they 
must  join  the  overseers  in  many  of  the  duties  arising  out  of  the  management  at  the  poor, 
and  incidental  duties  imposed  by  statute.  But  their  primary  duty  is  to  attend  to  the 
repair  and  good  order  of  the  fabric  of  the  church.  The  common  law  requires  that  there 
should  be  two  churchwardens,  one  of  whom  Is  appointed  by  the  incumbent,  Mid  the 
other  is  chosen  by  the  parisliioners  in  vestry  assembled,  but  sometimes  this  rule  is  varied 
by  a  local  custom.  This  appointment  and  election  takes  place  In  Efuter-week  of  each 
Tear.  In  electing  the  people's  churchwarden,  there  is  often  much  local  excitement,  and 
It  is  common  to  poll  the  parish,  all  those  who  pay  poor-rates  being  entitled  to  vote,  the 
mumber  of  votes  varying  according  to  the  rent,  but  no  person  having  more  than  six  votes. 
Bee  Cbuhch  w  ABDENB ;  Chvbch  Rates. 

The  next  most  important  business  connected  vrith  the  parish  is  that  which  concerns 
the  poor,  the  leading  principle  being,  that  each  union  is  oound  to  pay  tiie  e^ioise  of 
relieving  its  own  poor.   See  Otbrbbbbs;  Ouardian;  Poor. 

Anotner  important  feature  of  the  pariah  is,  that  aU  the  Ughwayi  within  the  parish 


the  spiritual  courts.   The  private 
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miut  be  kept  In  repair  by  the  parish,  i.e.,  by  the  iobabitaiits  who  are  rated  to  the  poor. 
For  this  purpose,  inhabitants  of  each  parish,  in  vestry  assembled,  appoint  each  year 
a  Burveyor  of  highways,  whose  daty  it  Is  to  see  that  the  highways  are  kept  in  good 
repair;  and  he  is  authorized,  by  the  eeneral  highway  act,  to  levy  a  rate  on  all  the  prop- 
erty within  the  pariah.  The  omce  of  a  surveyor  of  highways  is,  like  those  of  church- 
warden, overseer,  and  cuardian,  a  compulsory  and  gratuitous  office.  When  a  highway 
is  out  of  repair,  the  moae  of  enforcing  the  repair  is  by  summoning  the  surveyor  of  high- 
ways before  justices,  to  show  cause  why  be  has  not  repaired  the  road;  and  if  the  facta 
are  not  disputed,  the  justices  either  fine  bim,  or  order  an  indictment  to  be  laid  a^inst 
the  inhabitants  of  the  parish.  This  indictment  is  tried,  and  the  expense  of  it  is  defrayed 
notof  ttie  highway-rate,  which  is  subsequently  made.  The  highwaysof  each  parish  being 
thus  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  ratepayers  and  their  officers,  it  happened  that 
great  inequality  prevailed  in  the  standard  of  repairs  which  each  parish  set  up  for  itself. 
This  led  to  the  late  highway  district  acts,  first  passed  in  1862,  tbe  object  of  which  is  to 
enable  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  tbe  district  to  combine  several  parishes  into  one  dis- 
trict, and  thus  secure  more  uniformity  in  the  repairs  of  the  highways.  A  way-warden 
js  now  appointed  to  represent  each  parish  at  the  highway  board.  Instead  of  the  old  high- 
way surveyor;  but  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  highways  are  still  ultimately  paid  by 
the  parish  in  which  they  are  situated,  the  only  change  being,  that  tlie  expenses  are 
ordned  to  be  incurred  by  tbe  highway  board,  instead  of  the  parochial  officer. 

The  above  duties  in  reference  to  the  parish  chur(^  the  poor,  and  tiie  highways,  are 
the  leading  duties  attaching  to  the  parish  as  a  parish ;  but  over  and  above  Uiese,  many 
miscellaneous  duties  have  been  imposed  on  the  parish  officers,  particularly  on  the  over- 
seers and  churchwardens,  which  will  be  found  siiccifled  under  the  bead  of  Ovsrseebs. 
In  nearly  all  cases  whore  the  parish,  as  a  parish,  is  required  to  act,  the  mode  in  which  it 
does  BO  is  by  the  mai^iinery  of  a  vestry.  A  vestry  Is  a  meeting  of  all  the  inhalutant 
householders  rated  to  the  poor.  It  is  called  by  the  churchwardens,  and  all  questions  are 
put  to  the  vote.  Any  rat^>ayer  who  thinks  the  majority  of  those  present  do  not  repre- 
sent the  majonty  of  the  whole  parishoners,  is  entitled  to  demand  a  poll.  At  these  meet- 
ings, great  excitement  often  prevails,  especially  when  there  existed  church-rates.  Wher- 
ever a  jwrish  improvement  is  found  to  l)e  desirable,  tbe  vestry  may  meet  and  decide 
whether  it  is  to  be  proceeded  with,  in  which  case  they  have  powers  of  rating  themselves 
for  tbe  expense,  ouch  is  the  case  as  to  the  establishment  of  baths  and  wash-liouses, 
watching,  and  lightiog.  Betums  arc  made  of  all  parish  and  local  rates  to  parliament 
every  year.  The  parish  property,  except  the  goods  of  the  parish  church,  which  are 
vested  iu  the  churchwaraens,  is  vested  in  the  overseers,  who  hold  and  manage  the 
same,  requiring  tbe  consent  of  the  poor-law  board  in  onler  to  sell  it.  Of  late,  a  statute 
has  authorized^  benefactors  to  dedicate  greens  or  playgrounds  to  the  inhabitants  of 
parishes,  through  the  intervention  of  trustees. 

In  Scotland  tbe  division  into  parishes  has  existed  from  tbe  most  ancient  times,  and 
is  recognized  for  certain  civil  purposes  relative  to  taxation  and  otherwise,  as  well  as  for 
purposes  purely  ecclesiastical.  The  court  of  session,  acting  as  the  commission  of  teinds, 
may  unite  two  or  more  parishes  into  one;  or  may  divide  a  parish,  or  disjoin  part  of  it, 
with  consent  of  the  heritors  (or  landholders)  of  a  major  part  of  the  valuation ;  or  apart 
from  their  consent,  if  It  be  shown  that  there  is  within  the  disjoined  part  a  sufficient 
place  of  worship,  and  if  the  titulars  of  teinds,  or  others  who  have  to  pay  no  less  than 
three-fourths  of  the  additional  stipend,  do  not  object.  By  act  7  and  8  Vict.  c.  44, 
any  district  where  there  is  an  endowed  church  may  be  erected  into  a  parish  gyoadtaera, 
for  such  purposes  as  are  purely  ecclesiastical.  Endowed  Gaelic  congregations  in  tbe 
large  towns  of  the  Lowlands  may  similarly  be  erected  into  parishes  quoad  $acra. 

The  principal  application  of  the  parocliial  dividon  for  civil  purposes  relates  to  the 
administration  of  tne  poor-law.  Under  the  old  svstem  the  administrators  of  tbe  poor- 
law  were  the  kirk-sesslon  in  county  parishes,  ana  the  magistrates,  or  certain  managers 
selected  by  them,  in  burghal  parishes.  The  act  8  and  0  Vipt.  c.  88,  which  remodeled 
the  poor-law  of  Scotland,  retained  the  old  administrative  body  so  long  as  there  was  no 
assessment;  but,  on  a  parisli  being  assessed,  substituted  for  it  a  new  one,  consisting  in 
rural  parishes  of  the  owners  of  heritable  property  of  £20  yearly  value,  of  the  magistrates 
of  any  royal  buigh  within  the  bounds,  of  tbe  kirk-session,  a  certain  number  of  members 
chosen  the  persons  assessed ;  and  in  burghal  parishes  of  members,  not  exceeding  80, 
chosen  by  the  penons  sssessed,  four  members  named  by  the  magistrates,  and  not  ^mve 
four  by  the  kIrE-eession  or  sessions,  llie  board  of  supervision  may  unite  two  or  more 
parishes  into  a  combination  for  poor-law  piirpofies.  There  is  not  the  same  extensive 
machinery  for  parochial  self-government  that  exists  in  England.  The  burden  of  sup- 
portfaig  the  fabric  of  the  church  falls  on  the  heritors,  and  there  are  no  churchwardens. 
Highways  are  not  repairable  by  the  parish,  and  there  are  no  elections  of  surveyors  or 
way-wardena  The  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  in  vestry,  which  so  often  takes  place  In 
England,  is  unknown  In  Scotland,  and  hence  the  ratepayers  do  not  interest  themselves 
so  much  Id  local  aftidrs.  Many  of  the  duties  which  in  England  are  discharged  by  paro- 
chial officers,  are  In  Scotland  discharged  by  the  sheriff-clerk,  a  county-officer,  llie  tm- 
tem  of  having  a  narish  school  (q.v,)  in  every  parish  (a  system  extended  by  the  educanon 
act  of  1873)  has  long  prev^led  in  Scotland,  th'^ngfa  imknown  in  England  till  the  yeu 
1870. 
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ThewordpuiBlihuinthiscoiuitiy  auMU[e  cUffoiait  from  that  in  Englmirt  ;  md  im 
asage  is  notrUie  same  in  all  the  states.  In  Louisiana  It  is  E^onjrmous  with  county  in 
tbe  other  states.  The  legal  significance  of  the  English  parish  arises  from  the  ririit  ot 
the  rector  to  receive  tithes  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  parish.  In  America  nu 
such  right  ever  existed.  But  from  tlie  first  settlement  of  the  country,  associations  wen 
formed  or  corporations  organized  for  religious  woiship;  and  pan^  denoted  the  terri' 
torial  limit  of  a  church.  In  New  England,  where  the  connection  between  church  and 
state  was  originally  very  close,  and  where  at  one  time  only  church  members  were  gufOk 
fled  to  vote,  the  parish  was  the  town;  that  is,  the  whole  body  of  qualified  citizens,  t^niag 
as  the  town  in  civil  matters,  constituted  and  acted  as  the  pariah  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 
The  same  town-meeting,  for  instance,  would  vote  an  appropriation  for  the  roads  ot  the 
town,  and  another  appropriation  for  the  salary  of  the  pastor  of  the  town  church.  There 
was  originally  but  one  diurch  and  one  parish  m  each  town;  but  as  population  increased 
new  parishes  were  set  off,  still  remaining  territorial  divisions  for  ecclesiastical  purposes. 
Finally,  as  Congregationalism  ceased  to  be  the  sole  form  of  religion  in  New  flogland, 
and  new  denominations  sprang  up,  and  new  churches  were  organized,  the  theocratic 
Idea  died,  and  it  was  reccwnized  tiiat  all  denuninatitnu  should  be  on  an  equality.  The 
state  and  the  town  as  sucn  ceased  to  provide  for  the  support  of  religious  worship,  and 
parish  hencefOTth  denoted  a  voluntary  asaociaticni  of  persons  with  the  same  xeugious 
vorahip,  without  reference  to  locality  or  reddence. 

FAXIBE,  Eluah.  D.D..  1783-1826;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  atDartmouth,178S;  studied 
theology  with  the  Rev.  Ephralm  Judson  of  Taunton,  Ibus.,  and  In  1787  was  settled  as 

g^tor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Byfleld,  Haas. ;  remaining  there  till  his  dea^ 
is  theolc^;ical  views  were  those  of  Dr.  Hopkins.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  politics, 
and  in  the  annual  election  serroon  which  he  preached  in  1810  be  censured  so  severely  the 
policy  of  the  government  that  the  legislature  reftised  to  publish  it.  It  had  however  a 
wide  circulation.  He  published  with  Dr.  Morse,  A  Gtaelteer  of  tiie  EatUmand  Wetiem 
ContimiU;  also  A  Hiatoryof  New  England;  System  of  Modem  Geography;  Memoir  i^3)r. 
Bleamr  Whedoek,  first  president  of  Dartmouth  college;  Saered  Geography,  or  Gazetteer 
ef  the  ^ble.   In  1836  a  volume  of  bis  Sermont  was  published  with  a  memoir. 

PABIBH  CLEBK,  in  England,  Is  an  officer  of  the  parish  of  some  importance,  his  duty 
being  to  lead  the  responses  during  the  reading  of  the  service  in  the  parish  church.  He 
Is  appointed  by  the  parson,  unless  some  other  custom  of  a  peculiar  kind  exists  in  the 
pariah.  He  must  be  30  years  of  age,  and  has  his  office  for  life,  but  is  removable  by  the 
parson  for  sufflcieut  cause.  By  the  statute  7  and  8  Vict.  c.  69,  a  person  in  holy  orders 
may  be  elected  a  parish  clerk.  Under  some  of  the  church-building  acts  governing  the 
new  churches  built  in  populous  parishes,  he  is  annually  appointed  by  the  minister.  The 
salary  of  the  pariah  clerk  is  paid  out  of  the  church-rate, 

PAAISH  SCHOOL.  In  England,  prior  to  the  recent  education  act,  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  pariah  school — that  is,  a  school  existing  for  the  tKueflt  of  the  parishioners, 
endowed  hy  the  stat^  or  supported  by  taxes  on  the  parishioners.  "Every  school  bef ond 
chari^  schools  was  more  or  less  voluntary  in  its  character,  and  endowed,  if  at  afl.  by 
private  benefactors.  In  Scotland,  however,  it  was  essential  that  in  every  parish  there 
should  be  a  parish  schoot,  for  a  statute  of  1696  made  it  compulsory  on  tbe  heritore — 
i.e.,  the  chief  proprietors — to  provide  a  Bcbool-bouse,  and  to  fix  asafary  for  the  teacher. 
If  the  heritors  neglected  to  supply  a  school-house,  the  presbytery  was  empowered  to 
order  one  at  the  expense  of  the  heritors.  The  schoolmaster's  salatv  was  fixed  according 
to  a  certain  proportion,  half  of  the  rate  or  cess  being  paid  by  the  landlord,  and  half  by 
the  tenant.  In  1803  a  statute  was  passed  to  r^ate  the  salaries,  and  to  ^ve  a  right  to 
the  schoolmaster  to  have  a  house  and  garden.  Tbe  ofllce  was  further  regulated  by  a 
later  act,  84  and  25  ^ct  c  107.  The  salary  was  fixed  to  be  from  £85  to  £70  per  annum, 
to  be  varied  and  fixed  by  tbe  heritors  and  minister  of  tbe  parish,  in  tbe  case  of  future 
vacancies.  The  qualiflcaitioo  of  the  schoolmaster  consisted  in  passing  an  examination 
conducted  by  the  examiners  of  parochial  schoolmasters,  who  were  professors  of  the 
tmiversitiee,  who  made  remilations  as  to  the  time  and  mode  of  examination.  For  this 
purpose,  Scotland  was  divided  into  4  districts,  each  in  connection  with  one  of  the  Scotch 
universities.  When  examined,  the  person  obtained  a  certificate  of  fitness  from  these 
examiners.  Tbe  schoolmaster,  who  had  formerly,  before  admission  to  office,  been 
required  to  sign  the  confession  of  faith  and  tbe  formula  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and 
to  profess  that  he  would  submit  to  its  government  and  discipline,  had  by  this  act  perely 
to  make  a  declaration  that  he  would  not,  in  his  office,  endeavor,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  teach  or  inculcate  opinions  opposed  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  holy  Scripture,  or 
to  tbe  doctrines  contained  in  the  shorter  catechism,  agreed  upon  by  the  assembly  ot 
divines  at  Westminster,  and  approved  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  of  Bcot- 
land,  and  that  be  would  not  exercise  the  functions  of  his  office  to  the  prejudice  or  sulj- 
version  of  tbe  church  of  SccHland  as  by  law  established.  In  case  ta  nuscouduct,  the 
presbytery  might  complain  to  the  secretary  of  state,  who  would  institute  a  ccanmlssion  to 
inquire  and  report,  and  to  censure,  susjiend,  or  deprive  such  schoolmaster  accordingly. 
The  sheriff  of  the  county  was  made  the  sole  judge  of  charges  of  immorality,  or  cruel  or 
Improper  treatment  of  the  scholars,  oflenses  formerly  cogoizable  by  the  presbytery;  and 
tlM  hoiton  and  minister  might  permit  or  require  him  to  resign,  aiu  allow  him  a  letlriDg 
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■Dowanoft.  Notwltlut&iidiagall  these  improTementa,  bowerer,  it  continued  to  be  appar 
eat  that  the  system  of  parish  sdiools,  however  well  adapted  to  Scotland  at  ihe  revolu' 
tioD,  had  Allien  behind  the  requirements  of  the  country  when  the  population  bad  tripled, 
and  tai^  manufacturing  villagea  and  towns  had  sprui^  up  in  rural  diiitricta.  But  for 
denominational  and  other  schools,  vast  numbers  oz  children  would  have  been  left  with- 
out the  rudiments  of  education.  By  the  education  (Scotland)  act,  35  and  87  Vict  c.  63 
(1873),  the  parish  schools  were  placed  under  the  management  of  the  school  board  of  each 
parish,  the  Jurisdiction  of  heritors,  ministers,  and  diurch  courts  was  abolished,  and 
every  school  under  the  management  of  the  school  board  was  declared  to  be  equally  a 
parish  school. 

FABUDnXi  L&,'  French  revolutionary  song,  supposed  to  have  'heea  written  In 
1757,  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Harfleur.  The  words  were  by  Ca^mir  Delavigne,  the 
mo^  by  Brack.  The  latter  was  transposed  by  Auber,  who  composed  additional  'bars 
of  instrumental  accompaniment.  The  subject  is  the  triumph  of  the  Orleanist  party, 
and  the  air  is  bold  and  martial.  It  was  first  sung  in  public  at  the  ThMtre  Porte  Saint- 
Martia,  Paris,  Aug.  2, 18S0,  and  at  the  Acad6mie  Royale  de  Musique,  Aug.  4, 1880,  by 
Adolpbe  Nourrit,  who  sang  it  every  evmlng  for  several  months. 

PAXIS,  Plastsb  or.   See  Otfsuu. 

?ABK  (Fr.  pare),  a  term  still  employed  In  some  parts  of  Britain,  in  its  original  sense, 
to  denote  a  field  or  inclosure,  but  more  generally  applied  to  the  inclosed  grounds 
around  a  maosioQ,  designated  In  Scotland  by  another  term  of  French  oririn,  poUeff. 
The  park,  in  this  sense,  deludes  not  only  the  lawo,  but  all  that  is  devoted  to  the  growth 
of  timber,  pasturage  for  deer,  sheep,  cattle,  etc.,  in  connection  vlt)i  the  mansion,  wher- 
ever pleasure-walks  or  drives  extend,  or  the  purposa  of  enjoyment  prevails  over  that  of 
economical  use.  Public  parks  are  those  in  the  vicinity  of  towns  and  cities,  open  to  the 
public,  and  intended  for  their  benefit  An  increase  of  public  parks  is  a  pleasing  feature 
of  ihe  present  age,  and  not  a  few  towns  enjoy  parks  recently  bestowed  by  wealtby  per- 
sons somehow  connected  witli  them.  A  decorated  half-acre  of  trees  and  flowers  In 
Montreal  is  called  a  park,  with  the  same  propriety  as  the  deer  park  of  hundreds  of  acres; 
and  with  more  correctness  than  when  those  vast  extents  of  natural  meadows  flecked 
with  trees  in  Colorado  are  called  parks.  The  evident  needlessuess  of  shutting  people 
out  tit  the  enjoyment  of  nature's  beauties  which  thor  use  will  not  barm,  has  long  made 
the  great  parks  of  England  and  the  contloent  almost  as-free  to  the  people  as  recognized 
"  commons."  A  grassy  expanse,  laige  or  small,  stocked  with  shade  trees,  and  used  for 
rest  and  recreaUon,  is  a  park;  whether  it  be  as  formal  as  Ycrsailies,  as  wild  and  pictur- 
esque as  Fontainebleau,  or  as  trim  as  au  old  Dutch  ^rden.  Even  grass  may  be 
ranitted,  andyet  the  park  remain.  Ttie  park  of  the  Tuilenes  in  Paris  Isso  swarmtid  with 
people  that  no  grass  could  be  maintained  under  the  trees  without  limiiing  to  an  intolerable 
degroe  its  use.  The  entire  surface  among  its  trees  not  occupied  by  pavements,  groups 
of  shrubs,  or  parterres  of  flowers,  is  covered  with  loose  ^vel,  thrpugli  which  water  per- 
colates to  the  treeroots,  and  over  which  there  is  norestraintof  popular  use.  The  beauty 
of  the  park  is  lessened,  but  its  value  greatly  increased  for  the  use  intended — viz.,  the 
recreation  of  the  greatest  number  of  people.  The  distinction  between  a  park  and  a 
pleasure  garden  is  this:  the  decorated  garden  where  no  crop  is  grown  is  cultivated  to 
exliibit  a  growth  of  grass,  trees,  slirubs,  or  flowers  with  reference  to  the  special  beauty 
of  each,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  harmonious  arrangement.  The  perfectness  of  develop- 
ment of  each  part  of  a  pleasure  garden  is  the  ob^ct  aimed  at   The  ^u^en  becomes  a 

^rk  whenever  freely  used  for  recreation  by  persons  not  interested  in  its  special  growth, 
is  the  tendency  of  our  modem  suburban  home  gardening  to  make  playgrounds  of 
their  grassy  surroundings,  where  croquet  and  all  out-door  family  sports  may  be  freely 
indulged.  Thus  they  become  onr  httlo  parks,  mthor  than  gardens.  Frederick  Law 
Oliiisted.  the  highest  American  authority  on  parks,  suggests  that  little  open  spaces  in 
cities,  designed  for  public  use,  should  be  called  pUtees,  when  not  large  enough  to  have 
grass  uud  trees;  and  plae^-parka  when  barely  large  enough  td  have  grass  plats  and  a  few 
trees;  that  thoroughfares  planted  with  trees  for  special  adaptation  to  promenades  or  as 
avenues  to  parks,  should  be  called  park-toag$;  and  public  forests  without  roads  simplyj 
waodt.  The  Spanish  have  a  word  to  designate  long  walks  under  avenues  of  trees  which 
are  neither  thoroughfares  nor  park-nays,  and  yet  admirably  adapted  to  small  cities,  viz., 
otooMda.  The  mam  streets  of  many  old  American  towns  arched  with  elms  or  mat^eei 
are  some  of  the  finest  examples  of  i^amedas,  or  park-ways,  if  the  country  beyond 
them  mi^ht  be  considered  park. 

Pubhc  porks  in  the  United  States  on  a  small  scale  are  as  old  as  their  cities.  A  sea- 
side walk  was  originally  the  most  common.  The  Batteiy  In  27ew  York,  and  the  Bay 
Bide  in  CharlestoQ,  8.  C.  are  famithir  examples.  The  City  Hall  Park  In  New  York  was 
originally  its  men's  and  boys'  playground  or  sommon.  It  was  but  little  Improved  until 
the  city  hall  was  built,  when  It  was  ofCenslvdy  fenced  In,  Boston  common  was  specifl- 
calW  dedicated  to  public  use  by  the  founders  of  the  city,  and  has  more  perfectly 
fulfilled  its  use  than  any  other  equal  area  in  the  country.  Public  squares  in  nearly  bH 
tlie  cities,  notably  around  Yale  coUege  in  New  Haven,  have  shown  the  noble  expression 
that  may  be  given  to  a  very  limited  park  by  avenues  of  full  grown  native  trees.  The 
period  of  land  speculation  from  1880  to  1887.  when  great  numbers  of  western  citie»  were 
Dlanted,  was  oocnllarly  unfortunate  in  ttie  failure  to  dedicate  ground  Ubcntlly  either  In 
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park-^aces,  public  Bquares,  or  larger  nounda  The  Iwgtnning  of  the  era  of  pabUe 
parks  for  large  cities,  commeiuurate  with  their  size,  was  when  the  city  of  New  York 
lelt  Uie  lack  of  park  provision  for  her  people  and  secured  special  legislation  to  create 
.the  Central  Park,  Though  inferior  in  many  respects  to  older  parks,  especially  if  its 
recent  ^wth  of  trees  be  compared  with  noble  old  park  forests,  and  its  limited  ranges  of 
lawn  with  the  great  expanses  of  the  finest  English  parks,  yet  it  has  this  merit  in  a  remark- 
able degree:  that,  in  proportion  to  the  ^und  which  it  covers,  the  loss  of  space  by  the 
great  reservoir  being  considered  as  well  as  its  proportions  and  topography,  It  has  devefoped 
more  beauties  and  interest  for  public  use  than  any  other.  The  property  was  secured  in 
1857,  and  the  plans  for  its  laying  out  submitted  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  and  Calvert 
Yauz  were  adopted  and  put  in  their  ehu^  to  be  executed.  Work  was  be^n  at  once. 
In  1868  4,000  men  were  engaged  on  It.  The  orderly  manner  in  which  the  people 
thronged  to  enjov  its  first  opening  beauties  was  a  pleasing  refutation  of  the  fear  that  had 
been  expressed  that  a  quiet  enjoyment  of  a  park  could  not  be  maintained  in  an  American 
city.  The  ground  as  purchased  was  a  region  of  ledgy  granite  hills  and  swampy  hollows, 
emhracing  a  few  small  farms  and  old  mansions.  The  transformation  within  five  years 
was  marvelous,  and  an  enduring  monument  of  the  genius  of  the  designers,  their  execu- 
tive ability,  and  the  energetic  spirit  of  the  park  commissioners.  The  ground  occupied 
is  2^  m.  long  n.  and  s.  and  a  half-mile  wide  e.  and  w.  The  city  reservoirs  within  It 
occupy  142  acres,  forming  a  lake  the  elevation  of  which  does  not  permit  it  to  be  given 
the  air  of  a  natural  piece  of  water,  but  which  nevertheless  is  a  pleasing  feature  in  the 
warm  months.  Besides  this  water  there  are  six  beautifully  managed  artificial  lakes,  con- 
taining in  all  43  acres.  Exclusive  of  the  reservoirs  and  building  sites,  the  psrk*contaio8 
683  acres.  About  110  acres  are  in  lawn,  littlebrokenby  rocks  and  only  bordered  by  trees, 
and  the  remainder  mostly  broken  ground,  in  glades  and  young  forests,  or  covered  with 
copses  and  shrubbery,  but  nearly  all  in  a  condition  to  have  a  surface  of  lawn.  There 
are  H^ui.  of  carriage  roads  of  admirable  constmction,  54  m.  devoted  to  saddle-horse  use; 
and  28  m.  of  walks.  The  average  breadth  of  the  drives  is  50  ft.,  of  walks  18  ft. ;  and  the 
entirearea  occupied  by  roads  and  walks  is  100  acres.  There  are  8  bridges  over  water  and 
88  for  roads  and  walks  that  intersect  at  different  levels;  forming  altogether  the  most  varied 
study  of  single-arched  bridge  designs  to  t>e  found  within  the  limits  of  a  single  park.  In 
the  originality  of  the  forms  employed  in  these  bridges  (no  two  of  them  being  alike  or 
even  similar)  in  the  grace  of  their  lines,  their  adaptation  to  abutting  grounds,  the  happy 
use  of  all  sorts  of  materials,  of  (ut  stones,  and  rustic,  of  mixed  stone  and  brick,  of  iron 
and  wood  in  their  construction,  in  the  perfectness  of  the  mechanical  work  Bjad  the  deli- 
cate taste  of  their  detdls  they  are  monuments  of  the  genius  and  taste  of  Mr.  Calvert 
Vaux  the  hrchitect,  unsurpassed,  if  equaled,  anywhere.  The  grand  terrace,  also  by  Mr. 
Yaux,  is  the  first  great  work  of  park  architecture  executed  in  the  United  Btatcs.  It  is 
an  admirable  study.  The  visitors  to  the  park  frequently  exceed  100,000  a  day.  A  mag- 
nificent system  of  parks  and  drives  has  been  projected  for  the  part  of  the  island  above 
Central  Park.  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  enthusiasm  developed  by 
the  creation  of  the  Central  Park.  It  contains  650  acres,  all  of  which  is  available  for  park 
use.   Well-grown  trees  already  on  a  part  of  it,  and  larger  stretches  of  grassy  ground, 

Kve  a  nobler  immediate  effect  in  sylvan  features  than  was  possible  in  Central  Park. 
I  architectural  features,  though  on  a  grand  scale,  are  not  so  interesting  as  thoseof  Cen- 
tral Park,  except  at  the  entrance,  which  is  finer.  The  park  was  designed  by  the  same 
geijtlomen  who  created  Central  Park,  with  masterly  skill  in  producing  the  finest  results 
with  the  means  at  hand.  The  heights  command  a  fine  view  of  New  York  bay  and  the 
ocean.  Artificial  lakes  covering  50  acres  of  its  surface  are  supplied  with  water  by 
Bteam-power.  It  has  10  m.  of  carriage  drives,  4  m.  of  saddle-horse  roads,  and  11  m. 
of  walks.  New  York  and  Brooklyn  together  Imve  about  1600  acres  appropriated  to 
parks. 

Philadelphia,  in  addition  to  her  generous  original  squares  for  park  use — as  Franklin, 
Washington,  Independence,  Logan,  and  Rittenhouse—hos  followed  and  outdone  New 
York  in  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  3740  acres  in  one  body — Fairmount  Park. 
Its  extent,  varied  surface,  fine  old  trees,  broad  expanses  of  turf,  the  Scliuylkill  river  at 
its  side,  and  the  stream  of  the  Wtssahickon,  flowing  through  a  picturesque  rocky  val> 
ley  clothed  with  the  trees,  shrubs  and  wild  vines  virgin  nature,  through  dark  dellfl, 
broken  by  numerous  waterfalls,  altogether  give  It  a  different  character  from  tbaX  of  most 
other  pnrKs  of  the  United  States.  In  artificial  improvements  it  has  had  less  expended 
upon  it  than  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  parks.  Baltimore  has  the  honor  of  the  noblest 
forest  park  of  the  United  States,  Druid  Hill — an  old  forest  of  700  acres  acquired  in  1860, 
previously  the  private  park  of  an  old  estate. 

Boston's  common  contains  48  acres  of  pleasantly  varied  surface.  English  elms  form- 
ing a  part  of  its  exterior  avenues  are  the  finest  of  their  kind  in  the  United  States.  The 
"  public  garden"  is  an  extraision  n.w.  of  the  common  containing  21^  acres,  sepan^ed 
from  it  by  a  street.  It  Is  kept  in  gardenesque  s^le  as  an  arboretum  and  botanical  gar- 
den, and  contains  a  small  lake,  a  conservatory,  and  many  fine  statues.  The  city  has  88 
smaller  parks.  Commonwealth  Avenue,  leading  n.w.  from  the  public  garden,  is  a  grand 
park-way,  1^  m.  long,  240  ft.  wide,  in  tiie  center  of  which  are  double  avenues  of  trees, 
and  walks  through  grass-plots,  shrubbery,  and  flowers.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  tkas  a  puk 
itf  860  acm.  tududuig  East  Rock,  860  ft.  high. 
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The  patk  system  of  Cbfcago,  devised  after  1864,  was  exteneiTe  and  thorough  aa  a  plan, 
and  thoagh  not  yet  completely  carrried  out,  already  fulfills  an  Important  mission  of 
pleasure  and  conuort  to  its  citizens.  The  plan  embraces  1000  acres  divided  between  6 
parka  of  350  acres  each  and  the  broad  park- ways  which  connect  them,  and  form  a  clr- 
cumviUl^on  of  the  oi^  from  lake  Michigan  n.  round  to  the  lake  soutii.  The  parka 
by  the  lake-ilunre  bare  some  features  that  were  suggested  by  peculiarides  of  Venice,  and 
la  the  hot  summer  months  are  delightful.  The  parks  on  the  flat  prairies  west  of  the  dt^ 
will  be  slow  to  develop  the  beauty  ttiat  can  come  only  from  a  growth  of  trees  to  shade 
their  lawns  and  walks.   The  park-ways  are  20  m.  in  length,  200  to  250  ft.  wide. 

St  Louis  has  3,100  acres  devoted  to  itark  use,  of  which  100  acres  are  small  place-parks, 
alrrady  in  use  in  the  city.  Tower  Qrove  Park,  contaiain?  277  acres,  has  been  handsomely 
Improved,  and  is  connected  with  the  city  by  a  park-way  120  ft.  wide,  which  is  a  part  of  12 
m.  of  such  avenue  embraced  In  its  park  system.  Cincionati  has  over  400  acres  of  park. 
Eden  park,  containing  816  acres,  Ueson  the  bluffs  of  the  Ohio  tItot  e.  of  the  (Aty,  and  has 
s  pleasing  varied  m  vale  and  hltl  beautifully  kept.  Bumet-wood  contidns  170  acres 
mostly  forest  Buffalo  has  one  of  the  best  park  systems  in  the  United  States,  consisting 
of  a  park  of  860  acres  of  a  rural  character,  with  fine  trees,  a  lake  of  46  acres  iQ)proachea 
from  the  city  by  a  noble  avenue  with  park-ways  200  ft.  wide,  and  a  promenade  along 
its  shore  on  one  side,  and  a  parade-ground  and  garden  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
park  and  paric-ways  together  cover  680  acres.  San  Francisco  has  made  an  interef^ 
ing  essay  in  park-making  by  the  conversion  of  some  of  the  ^lifting  sand  dunes  w.  of  the 
city  Into  parks,  by  a  curenil  system  of  watering  and  seeding;  so  that  places  where  the 
sweep  of  winds  from  the  Fadflc  made  and  unmade  new  saudliilla  or  materially  changed 
all  their  surfaces  every  year,  have  become  well-established  lawns,  planted  with  trees,  and 
In  a  fair  way  to  become  beautiful  parks.  The  work  has  not  been  so  systematically  fol- 
lowed up  as  was  intended,  but  whenever  ft  ia,  then  gardening  skill,  seconded  by  the 
peculiarly  moist  and  equable  climate  of  tlwt  coast,  may  be  relied  upon  to  cover  the  parks 
with  interesting  forms  of  semi-tropical  vegetation.  Winds  are  the  sole  enemv  to  these 
Turk  formations;  1000  acres  have  been ''devoted  to  this  experiment  intheOoiden  Oute 
Park,  and  broad  park-waya  alonff  the  sea  entrance  to  the  bay  lead  to  tt  Smalls  citieB 
throughout  the  Dmted  States  and  Canada  have  of  late  years  followed  the  lead  of  the 
great  ones.  In  many  of  them,  comparativdy  small  areas  near  the  centers  of  population 
serve  better  than  larger  ones  remote  from  it  It  is  a  misfortune  in  many  American  cities- 
that  the  late  awakening  to  the  need  of  more  pleasure-grounds  ban  forced  the  purchase  of 
lands  too  remote  to  be  most  useful  to  the  body^  of  poor  people  who  have  most  need  of 
their  pure  air  and  priceless  recreation;  and  it  is  too  muui  the  fashion  of  modem  park- 
making  to  provide  for  those  who  can  drive  or  ride  to  them,  rather  than  for  those  who. 
like  women  and  dUldren,  will  use  them  only  when  near.  In  this  respect  European  cities 
are  goieral^  mwsk  more  favored.  There  nearly  every  town  fonnerly  had  its  wall  and 
■nrroanding  dftcdiea  and  reserve  of  open  ground  outside  kept  clear  for  military  defense, 
ail  belonging  to  the  state.  These  walls  and  adjacent  grounds,  before  as  well  as  after  the 
fortiftcations  were  razed,  were  the  promenades  of  the  people,  and  in  modem  timos  have 
been  converted  into  parks  and  boulevards.  Towns  which  have  grown  greatly  have  had 
several  successive  circles  of  inclosing  fortifications,  thus  providing,  as  in  Paris  and 
Vienna,  several  successive  circles  of  public  promenades,  boulevards,  and  commons.  Parks 
oould  not  be  devised  more  convenient  to  the  people  than  these  enviioning  grounda  nearly 
eqol-diatant  to  all  the  population. 

The  area  of  parks  In  Ix>ndon,  England,  is  proportioned  to  the  immenrity  of  the  dty. 
Only  a  small  part  of  them  are  broken  by  carriage  roads;  nearly  their  whole  extent 
being  dedicates  to  the  exclusive  use  of  pedestrians.  Its  seven  great  parks  are:  Hyde, 
containing  aliout  400  acres,  intersected  ^  walks  and  carriage  roads,  (including  the 
famous  saddle-horse  drive  called  Rotten  Row)  clothed  with  old  forests,  and  graced  by 
the  lake  called  Serpentine  ;  Kensington  Oardeus,  aud  adloining  royal  park  of  about  tile 
same  size,  further  from  the  city ;  Green,  a  smaller  pedestrian  park,  by  which  Hyde 
Park  may  be  approached  ;  Regeot's  nearly  circular,  with  450  acres,  aind  having  ao- 
ological  and  botanic  gardens :  Victoria  Park,  with  200  acres,  Battersea  Park,  880  acres, 
Kensington  Park,  20  acres,  are  almost  exclusively  for  pedestrians ;  as  well  as  the  great 
Botanic  Gardens  of  Kew  outside  of  London.  Paris  is  more  noted  for  the  elegance  and 
great  number  of  Its  place-parks  and  avenues  for  promenades  than  for  real  parks.  The 
tetter  have  become  numerous  of  late  years,  and  are  even  more  recent  than  the  Cen- 
tral Park  of  New  York.  The  Bois  de  Boulogne,  an  ancient  wood  belonging  to  the 
crown,  ma  given  to  the  public  about  18SS.  It  contains  2,260  acres,  not  parUcularly 
Interesting  1^  nature,  with  no  noble  trees,  but  treated  with  all  the  graces  of  art  pos- 
riUe  to  cover  its  natural  deficiencies.  Carriage  drives  and  promenades  traverse  it  in 
every  part,  and  four  artificial  lakes  are  its  most  interesting  feature.  The  most  striking 
new  park  in  the  city  is  the  Buttes  Cliaumont  in  the  n.e.  quarter,  occupying  the  site  of 
extensive  old  stone  quarHes.  It  embraces  62  acres,  and  is  picturesque  to  a  degree  that 
Tenders  it  peculiarly  charming  and  surprising  in  the  midst  of  the  city  on  the  unsightly 
place  of  the  exhausted  quarry.  It  is  probably  the  highest  triumph  of  modem  taste  and 
skill  in  park  creation.  The  Park  Monceau  is  a  smaller  example  of  similar  skill.  The 
old  gardena  of  the  Tnilertes  already  alluded  to,  and  the  snmewhat  similar  gardens  of  the 
Luxembourg,  tiiou^  more  like  gardens  than  parks  tn  their  treatment,  are  so  completely 
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used  by  the  public  that  they  fulfill  nil  the  tues  of  pario.  IVis  Is  prorided  with  pufc 
reeorts  outside  of  the  city  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  city.  All  the  0I4  chateau 
forests  and  hunting  grounds  of  Bucceamve  kings  of  France  are  now  theproperty  of  the 
Btate,  and  furnish  attractions  In  every  direction  out  of  the  city,  Bt  Cloua,  VenailleL 
VinceiuMS,  Fontaiiieblean,  the  latter  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  eztoiuivie  of  old 
royal  hunting  forests,  are  the  most  noted.  Smaller  citieB  in  France  mod  throughout 
Europe  abound  in  beautiful  email  parka  contiguona  to  their  population,  most  of  which 
have  been  improvements  of  the  last  80  years,  made  possible  by  the  possession  by  muni- 
cipalities of  suitable  ground  previously  used  by  the  pubUc,  but  not  specially  improved 
for  th^  enjoyment. 

Private  parlta  of  much  extent  are  everywhere  decreasing  rt^er  than  increaaiog, 
especially  in  the  United  States.  The  ambition  for  family  land  estates  after  the  man* 
ner  of  the  English  was  once  general  among  the  wealthy.  The  inheritors  of  estates 
under  colonial  grants,  like  the  Livingstons  and  Van  Benssellaers  on  the  Hudson,  for- 
merly maintained  private  parks  of  great  beauty.  But  the  care  and  expense  f>f  main- 
taining a  large  and  hospitable  establishment,  the  loneliness  of  the  mansion  occupants 
without  such  tax  for  hon>ita1ity,  and  the  weight  of  taxes  concentrated  on  lands,  have 
tended  of  late  years  to  Uie  abandonment  of  the  park  establishments  and  the  sale  and 
subdivision  of  such  properties.  In  short.  It  Is  the  tendency  ct  dvilizaUon  to  make  pab> 
lie  parka  instead  of  private  ones. 

PABK,  a  CO.  In  central  Colorado,  drained  by  branches  of  the  Platte  river,  which  has  its 
sources  in  the  co. ;  3100  sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  85,0&,  chieflv  of  American  birth.  The  surface 
is  mostly  table-land,  bounded  on  the  n.  and  w.  by  the  Park  range  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 
The  scenery  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  sutdimity.  The  soil  is  good  grazing  land, 
and  oats,  potatoes,  and  bariey  are  the  chief  products.  Gold,  ^Iver,  copper,  and  lead 
abound.   Co.  seat.  Fair  Ray. 

PABX,  Edwards  Axasa,  d.d  ,  i.l.d.,  bom  Providence,  R.  I.,  1808;  graduated  at 
firown  university,  1820;  and  at  Andover  theological  seminaiy,  1881;  ordained  the  same 
year  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Braintree,  Mass. ;  elected  in  188S  professor 
of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy  in  Amherst  college;  in  1889  became  Bartlett  pro- 
fessor of  sacred  rhetoric  in  Andover  theological  seminary;  and  in  1847  Abbot  professor 
of  Christian  theology  in  the  same  institution,  retiring  as  emeritus  professor  in  1881.  He 
contributed  largely  to  portodicals,  and  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Bff>liotJieca  Sacra 
from  the  besinnl^.  With  Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards  he  translated  a  Tohime  of  Oerman 
BdeOhm;  edited  the  Writing$of  Bev.  WttUam  Bra^ord  JE^mta;  withamemolr;  avtdunw 
on  homlletics,  the  PreaeAer  and  I\utor,  with  nn  Introductory  essay;  Tlis  Writinj^  <f 
Prof.  B.  B.  Bdwardt,  with  a  memoir,  2  vols. ;  and  loially  with  Drs.  Austin  Phelps  and 
Lowell  Mason,  the  SabbaiA  ^fmn  and  Turn  Book.  In  1859  he  assisted  in  the  preparadon 
of  a  volume  of  Discourses  aiuj  2'reaiiae$  on  the  Atonement,  and  wrote  an  introductory 
treatise  on  The  Bm  t{f  the  Edvoardean  Theory  of  the  Atonement.  With  Dr.  Phelps  and 
tlie  Renr.  D.  L^  Furber  he  published  in  1801  a  volanie  entitled  l^fmne  and  Chdrt.  He 
has  written  memoirs  of  Dra.  Hopkins  and  Emmons  for  the  editions  of  Uieir  works.  He 
has  published  several  sermons,  one  of  which,  a  "convention  sermon,"  on  The  Theeloa 
of  the  Inielieet  and  the  Fedinat.  occasioned  a  theological  controversy  between  him  ana 
Prof.  Hodge  of  Princeton.  Dr.  Park  was  long  considered  one  of  the  leading  pulpit  oratois 
of  the  country,  as  regards  both  tlie  matter  of  liis  discourse  and  the  combioed  vigor  and 
finish  of  his  delivery.  His  use  of  words  was  exceedingly  accurate  and  felicitous,  and  his 
illustrations  were  singularly  apt.  For  many  years  he  was  the  foremost  expounder  of 
what  is  known  as  the  New  England  theology,  a  strongly  evangelical  scheme  of  Christian 
doctrine,  which  has  doubtless  liad  a  modifying  power  on  the  Intenser  forms  of  Calvinism, 
long  prevalent  In  the  middle  and  southern  states.    As  editor  of  a  leading  theologicu 

auarteriy.  high  In  repute  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  Dr.  Park  exerted  wide  influence, 
iut  as  a  lecturer  to  consecutive  classes  of  students  for  the  ministry  he  exerted  an  intel- 
lectual force  keen,  profound,  vital,  and  formative,  whose  range  and  value  can  scarcely 
be  overestimated.  He  closely  devoted  himself  to  this  work,  visiting  Europe  for  study 
,  .  seldom  leaving  his  classes  for  any  moK  public  sphere. 

In  1888  he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  Th»  Auoeiate  Oreed  <f  Andtmr  JhetSaeteat 
Seminary,  and  in  1885  the  volume,  2>i»eoitnet     Soma  2heotogieta  a»  Bdaied 

to  the  Seligiout  Charaettr. 

PAKE,  Mtmao,  a  celebrated  African  traveler,  was  the  son  of  a  Scottish  &niier,  and 
was  b  Bept  10,  1771,  at  Fowlshiels.  near  Selkirk.  He  studied  medicine  fai  Edinburgh, 
and  afterward  went  to  Loudon,  where  he  obtained  the  situation  of  assistant-surgeon  in  a 
vessel  bound  for  the  East  Indies.  When  he  returned,  in  1798,  the  African  AtaoaaUon  of 
London  had  received  intelligeoce  of  the  death  of  maj.  Houghton,  who  had  undertaken  a 
Journey  to  Africa  at  their  expense.  Park  offered  himself  for  a  similar  undertaking  was 
accepted  and  sailed  from  En^and  3Iay  SS,  1795.  He  spent  some  months  at  the  English 
factory  of  Plsania.  on  the  Gambia,  In  making  preparations  for  his  further  travels,  and  in 
leanung  the  Handingo  language.  Leaving  Pisania  on  Dec.  8.  he  traveled  eastward;  but 
vrhen  he  had  nearly  reached  the  place  where  Houghton  lost  his  life,  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  Moorish  king,  who  imprisoned  liim,  and  treated  him  so  roughly  that  Park  seized  an 
importunity  of  escaping  (July  1,  1796).  In  the  third  week  of  his  flight  he  reached  the 
Niger,  the  great  object  of  bis  search,  at  Sego  (In  the  kingdom  of  Bambarra),  and  followed 
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Its  course  downward  as  faff  as  SUla;  but  meethiff  with  hindrances  that  compelled  him  to 
retrace  his  steps,  he  pursued  his  way  westwanTaloiig  its  banks  to  BammaKoe,  and  then 
crossed  a  mountainous  country  till  he  came  to  Eamalia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Mandingo 
(Sept.  14),  where  he  was  taken  ill,  and  lay  for  seven  m<mUu.  A  slave-trader  at  last  con- 
veyed mm  again  to  Uie  English  factory  on  the  OamUa,  where  he  arrived  June  10:  1787, 
after  an  absence  of  nineteen  months.  Be  publidied  an  account  of  his  travels,  after  his 
return  to  BritiUni  under  the  title  of  TraoeU  in  tha  Interior  of  Africa  Qjond.  1709),  a  work 
which  at  once  acquired  a  high  popularity.  He  now  mamed  and  settled  as  a  surgeon  at 
PeeUes,  where,  however,  he  did  not  acquire  an  ezteosive  practice;  so  that,  in  180S,  he 
undertook  another  journey  to  Africa  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  When  he  started 
from  Pisania,  he  had  a  company  of  4S,  of  whom  86  were  European  soldiers;  but,  when 
he  reached  the  Kiger,  in  August,  his  attendants  were  reduced  to  7,  bo  fatal  la  the  rainy 
season  in  those  regions  to  £urop^&  From  Sansanding,  on  the  Niger,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Bambam^  he  sent  back  his  journals  and  letters  in  Nov.,  180S,  to  Gambia;  and  built  a 
boat,  in  whidi  he  embarked  with  four  European  companions,  and  reached  the  kingdom 
of  Houssa,  where  he  and  they  are  believed  to  have  been  murdered  by  the  natives,  or 
drowned  as  they  attempted  to  sfdl  through  a  narrow  channel  of  the  river.  The  fragments 
of  information  and  other  evidence  picked  up  among  the  natives  by  Clapperton  and  Lan- 
der (q.  v.  X  strongly  confirm  this  view  of  the  fate  of  Park  and  liis  companions.  An  account 
of  Park  8  second  journey  was  published  at  London  in  1816.  Park  s  narradree  are  of  no 
liic(»siderable  Talue,  puticularlr  for  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the  social  and 
domestic  life  of  the  nwroes,  and  on  Oie  botany  and  meteorolcuy  of  the  regions  through 
whldi  he  pused;  but  £e  was  imfortunately  cut  before  he  had  determined  the  grud 
ottJect  of  his  es^dfuraliona— tiie  discovery  ox  the  course  of  the  Niger. 

PABI^  BoswBXiL,  DJ>.,  1807-18W;  b.  Conn.;  mduated  at  Union  coll^  and  at 
West  Fi^  in  1881.  and  was  lleut  of  engineers  at  Uie  latter  place  unUl  1886;  was  pro- 
fessor of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  In  the  universlQr  of  Pennsylvania,  1886-13; 
mdained  a  minister  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  1818;  was  pnocipal  of  Christ 
Church  Hall,  Conn..  1846-52  ;  president  of  Racine  college.  Wis.,  1863-S9;  chancellor  of 
the  0(^^,  1850-68.  In  1868  he  founded  at  Chicago  a  literair  and  scientific  school, 
Immanuel  hall,  of  which  he  was  rector  and  proprietor  till  his  aeatlL  He  is  the  author 
Of  Seleetiotu  <^  JuD&nile  aTid  Mitoellanemu  Poam»;  Pantologj/,  or  Systematic  Sttrvmf  €f 
Svman  Kncmedge;  Sketch  of  th«  History  of  We»t  Point;  Hand-hookfor  American  Traih 
tUninShirope;  Jerutaiem  and  other  Poem ;  and  some  lectures  and  addresses. 

PABK  OF  ABTILUBT  is  tiie  whole  train  of  neat  guns  with  equipment,  ammunition, 
horses,  and  gunners  for  an  army  In  the  Add.  It  is  placed  in  a  situation  wtienco  rapid 
access  can  be  had  to  the  line  of  the  anny  in  any  port;  and  at  ttie  same  time  where  the 
divisions  <A  the  force  can  eadlymass  for-lts  protection.  The  horses  of  the  pai^  are 
picketed  In  llnea  In  Its  rear. 

TABZA,  the  name  g^ven  by  Hemli^  to  a  fossil  from  the  old  red  sandston^  about 
which  there  lias  been  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  The  quarrymen  call  them 
"  beniea,"  from  their  resemblance  to  a  compressed  raspberry.  They  were  compared  by 
Fleming  to  the  panicles  of  a  Juncus,  or  the  glotxwe  head  of  a  sparganium.  Lyell  thinks 
they  resemble  the  ^-cases  of  a  natica,  while  Uanf«ll  suggested  that  they  were  the  eggs 
of  a  batrachian.  The  opinion  now  most  generally  enteituned  is  that  they  are  the  eggs 
of  the  pterygotus. 

?ABKX,  a  CO.  In  w.  Indiana,  having  the  Wabash  river  for  its  w.  boundary,  inter- 
sected by  the  Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis,  and  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  rail- 
roads; 440sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  20,296,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  with  colored.  It  is  drained 
by  Sugar  and  Raccoon  creeks,  branches  of  the  Wabash.  Its  surface  is  generally  level, 
elevated  In  some  portions,  and  largely  covered  with  forests  of  hardwood  timber,  Inter- 
spersed with  groves  of  sxwar  maple  and  ash.  Its  soil  infertile,  producing  wheat,  com, 
dairy  products,  and  vegetables.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  raised.  A  mTnetal  product 
Is  bituminous  coal,  called  block  coal.  Its  leading  industries  are  the  manu^tute  of 
carriages  and  wagons,  saddlery  and  harness,  woolen  goods,  and  cooperage.  Co.  seat, 
Rockville. 

FABKE,  JoHM,  b.  Del.,  1764;  a  student  at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania  In  176S. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  he  was  assistant  quartermaster-gen.,  and  as  some  of 
his  poeraa  are  dated  In  camp  at  Valley  Forge  and  near  Boston,  it  is  prolMble  that  he  was 
In  Washington's  division.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  In  1786 
published  The  Lyric  Worka  of  Horace^  iratulaUd  into  Bngliah  Verm,  to  xohicA  art  added  a 
ttUMder  of  Original  Poema  by  a  NtUioe  of  America.    He  d.  1768. 

FABXB,  JoHi?  Grubb,  b.  Penn.,  1^;  after  graduating  at  West  Point  in  1840,  he  was 
commissioned  2d  lleut.  in  the  topographical  engineers,  and  became  Ist  lieut.  In  1666. 
Prom  1867  till  tlie  civil  war  he  arted  as  chief  surveyor  and  astronomer  In  locating  the 
n.w.  boundary.  In  1861  he  received  the  rank  of  br[g.-gen.  of  volunteers,  and  in  Bum- 
side's  N<»th  Carolina  en>edItIon  commanded  a  brigade  at  Koanoke  island  and  Newbem, 
and  was  first  In  cominana  at  the  capture  of  fort  Macon.  For  his  services  In  these  engage- 
ments he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  maj.-gen.,  and  at  Antletam  and  South  Mountain 
was  chief  trf  staff  of  the  0th  corps.  When  Gen.  Bnmdde  assumed  commuid  of  the  anny 
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of  the  Potomac,  Qen.  Parke  was  appointed  his  chief  of  staff,  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Fredericksbui^  and  the  siege  of  Vicksbure.  At  Jackson  he  commanded  Sher 
man's  left  wing,  and  subseqaently  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Fetersbui^  and  the  Richmond 
campaign.  He  showed  grutt  g^lantrv  in  the  defense  of  KnoxviUe  and  at  fort  Steedman. 
Oen.  Parke  was  promoted  to  colonel  of  engineers,  1884;  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  U.  S.  mlUtary  academy,  1887;  and  was  retired,  1680. 

PASXEX,  a  CO.  in     Texas,  inteisected  in  the  a  e.  hr  the  Brazos  river ;  900  aq.m.; 


pHOsed  of  broad  prairies,  well  timbered  for  that  section  of  the  country.  It  Is  drained  by 
rivulets  from  the  Brazos  river,  and  lias  a  fertile  soil  adapted  to  the  production  of  cotton, 
corn,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  Live  stock  is  raised  to  some  extent,  and  coal  is  found.  Co. 
seat,  Weatherford. 

PABKES,  a  family  of  distinction  in  the  annala  of  the  British  navy.  The  founder  of 
the  family  was  sir  Hnon  Pakkbr,  an  alderman  of  London,  who  received  a  baronetcy  in 
1681.— Uis  grand-nephew,  sirHTDE  Parkbk,  commanded  the  British  fleet  in  the  action 
olT  the  Do^r  bank,  Aug.  6, 1781,  in  which  three  Dutch  ships  were  destroyed,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Dutch  fleet  compelled  to  retreat  into  harbor.  In  1783  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  British  fleet  in  the  East  ludles;  but  the  ^ip  in  which  he  sailed 
thither  was  lost,  with  all  on  board.— Ills  secoud  son,  sir  Hyde  Parker,  distinguished 
himself  in  the  American  war;  blockaded  the  Dutch  harbors  with  a  small  squadron  m 
1782;  commanded  the  British  fleet  in  the  West  Indies  in  1795;  and  in  1801  was  appointed 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  fleet  which  was  sent  to  the  Baltic  to  act  against  the  armed 
coalition  of  the  three  northern  states  of  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  Be  had  no 
share  in  the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  in  which  Nelson  engaged  contrary  to  his  orders;  but 
1^  his  appearance  before  Carlscrona,  he  compelled  the  neu^ity  of  Sweden ;  and  he  was 
on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Cronstadt  when  the  news  of  Paul's  death  put  an  end  to  hoe- 
tilitiee.— His  kinsman,  sir  William  Pabkbr,  was  also  a  British  admiral  of  high  repute 
for  his  skill  and  bravery,  and  contributed  to  some  of  the  great  victories  of  tlie  close  of 
last  century.— Sir  Peter  Parker,  who  was  born  in  1721,  and  died  in  1811,  with  the 
rank  of  admiral  of  the  fleet,  served  with  distinction  during  the  seven  years'  and  the 
American  wars;  and  in  1783  brought  the  French  admiral,  De  Grasae,  a  prisoner  to  Eng- 
land, for  which  he  received  a  baronetcy.— Sir  William  Pabkkb,  born  In  1781,  com- 
manded the  frigate  Amazon  in  1806,  and  took,  after  a  bard  battle,  the  French  frigate  La 
Aufe,  belonging  to  the  squadron  of  Admiral  Linols;  and  In  1809  captured  the  cita- 
del of  Ferrol.  In  1841  he  succeeded  to  admiral  Elliot  in  the  command  of  tb»  fleet  ia 
the  Chinese  seas  during  the  first  Chinese  war.  He  took  possession  of  Chusan,  Ningpo, 
and  Shapu;  forced  the  enti'ance  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang;  and  arrived  under  the  walls  of 
Nankin,  where  the  treaty  of  peace  was  agreed  upon.  For  these  services  he  received  a 
baronetcy  in  1844.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  exerted  himself,  although  in  vain,  to  mediate  between  the  Neapoli- 
tan goTemment  and  the  insurgent  Sicilians.  In  autumn,  18M,  he  sidled  to  the  Duda- 
nelles,  at  the  request  of  sir  Stratford  Canniug<now  lord  Stratford  de  RedclifFe),  to  sup^rt 
the  Porte  against  the  threatening  demands  of  Austria  and  Russia  concerning  pontical 
fugitives;  and  in  Jan.,  1850,  he  compelled  the  Greek  government,  by  a  blockade  of  their 
ports,  to  comply  wltli  the  demands  of  Britain.  Named  in  1851  admiral  of  the  blue,  he 
resigned  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet  to  Admiral  Dundaa.wascreated  admi- 
ral of  the  white  in  1853,  admiral  of  the  red  in  1858.  and  rear-admiral  of  the  United  King- 
dom in  1863.   He  died  in  1866. 

PAXKIK,  Amasa  Junius,  LL.D.,b.  Conn.,  1807;  graduated  at  Union  collwe  in  1825. 
He  was  mlncipal  of  the  Hudson  aciidemy  in  1828,  studied  law,  and  was  admnted  to  the 
bar  in  when  he  entered  Into  partnership  with  a  relative  at  Delhi,  X.  Y.  He  was 
elected  to  the  state  legislature  in  18:13,  and  two  years  later  was  made  a  regent  of  the 
state  university.  In  1^7  he  was  elected  a  member  of  congress,  became  a  circuit  judge, 
and  vice-chancellor  of  the  court  of  equity  in  1844;  and  a  supreme  court  judge  shortly 
afterwards.  He  was  a  founder  of  the  Albany  law  school,  and  for  many  years  one  of  Its 
professors.  He  compiled  fleparta  of  C'rimbial  Cases,  6  vols.  8vo,  1855-60:  and  with  Wolfert 
and  Wade,  The  Revised  Statutes  of  New  York,  3  vols.  8vo,  1859.    He  d.  In  1890. 

PABEEB,  CoBTLANDT,  LL.D.,  b.  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  1818;  graduated  at  Rutgers 
coll.,  18S0;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1839,  where  he  has  since  been  prominent.  He  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  settle  the  boundary  line  between  N.  J.  and  Del.,  and  was 
one  of  the  revisers  of  the  N.  J.  laws,  1874-75.  Without  being  active  in  politics,  he 
was  a  Arm  republican,  and  was  nominated  by  Pres.  Hayes  as  minister  to  Russia,  and  1^ 
Pres.  Arthur  as  minister  to  Austria,  both  of  which  positions  he  declined.  He  was  promi- 
nent also  as  a  legislator  in  the  general  conventions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church, 
and  as  a  corporation  counsel. 

FASXE&,  Edwi:«  Poxn,  b.  Me.,  18S6;  graduated  at  Bowdoln  college  In  1856;  became 
pastor  of  the  South  Congregational  church,  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  I860,  where  he  remains. 
He  has  fine  poetic  taste  and  musical  ctdture,  and  has  done  excellent  work  In  eomptling 
books  of  hymns  and  tones  for  church  service. 

FABEXB,  FoxHALL  Alexander,  1821-79;  b.  K.  T. ;  son  of  capt.  F.  A.  Parker,  U.  S. 
uavy;  educated  at  the  naval  academy,  and  received  his  appointment  as  midshipman  in 
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1843.  He  served  in  the  Indian  eampalgns  In  Florida,  was  commissioned  Uent.  in  1850, 
and  daring  the  rebellion  commanded  the  gun-boat  Mahadea,  had  chaice  of  the  naval 
battery  on  Morris  island,  which  reduced  fort  Snmpter  to  a  mass  of  ruins,  and  in 
1864  had  command  of  the  Potomac  flotilla.  The  rank  of  commander  was  bestowed  on 
him  in  1862,  and  that  of  capt.  in  1866.  He  was  the  author  of  several  macazlne  articles, 
and  of  two  books,  Squadron  Taetiea  under  Steam ;  and  I/aval  HtneUaer  Amm  and  Jftoat. 
In  1878  he  was  appointed  clilef  signal  officer  of  the  navy. 

PAUXS,  OiLBEBT,  author  and  dramatist;  b.  in  Quebec,  Canada,  in  1862.  He  was 
educated  for  the  ministry;  became  lecturer  on  English  literature  at  Trinity  college, 
Toronto;  made  a  combined  lecturing  and  pleasure  tour  of  the  South  Sra  islands,  Au»< 
tralta,  Ceylon,  Java,  Fiji,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands;  and  then  settled  In  London, 
England,  where  lie  inade  an  immediate  success  with  liia  fiction  writing.  He  prepared 
an  English  Terslon  of  FauH,  which,  with  other  of  his  pl^a  was  produced  In  Australia, 
and  pubUahed  Tha  Tra$i$Tati<m  of  A  Savage  (1808).  The  Trail  of  the  Sword  (1804),  fVhm 
yalmond  Oaau  to  Pontiae  (1806),  TU  Seats  of  the  Mighty  (1806),  etc. 

FIBXKB,  JoEi>,  Li^D.,  ITOJ^ISTS ;  -b.  N.  H. ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college  in 
1811.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  l>e^  to  practice  at  Keene.  He  soon  attained 
a  considerable  practice,  which  he  gave  up  m  1838,  to  become  aa  associate  luBtice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  New  Hampshire;  and  he  was  appointed  chief-justice  in  1838.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  in  1840  to  revise  the  statutes  of  Kew  Hampshire. 
In  1847  he  was  called  to  a  chw  in  the  Harvard  law  achooL  He  was  prominent  In  the 
proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  constitutional  convention  of  1858.  In  politics  he  was 
a  conservative,  and  opposed,  during  the  civil  war,  to  the  exercise  of  what  he  deemed 
unconstitutional  powers  by  the  president.  He  published  j!fon-Extenti(m of  Slavery,  1856; 
Rraonal  LOterly  Latot,  and  Tht  Bighi  of  Seetttion,  1661;  OontUtutional  Law,  18^;  War 
Fcnoere  of  Ckmffrese  and  the  FntOgnt,  1868;  JtMutuOon  and  Bee^rufyruettm,  1668;  and 
CknifiuA  cf  Dedsiont,  1871. 

PAKKES,  Joel,  ll.d.,  b.  N.  J.,  1816;  educated  at  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  and 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  184a  He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  m  1847,  and  afterward 
county  attorney.  He  received  a  commission  as  maj.gen.  of  volunteers  in  1861.  He  was 
goveraor  New  Jersey,  186^-66,  and  again,  1871.  He  was  a  candidate  for  the  demo- 
crado  nondnatkm  ftv  resident  in  the  convention  at  St.  Louis  in  187^  but  &iled  to  xeceire 
a  la^  vote.   He  d.  188a 

PABKXB,  BxT.  Joseph,  d.d.,  Aminlsterof  the  City  temple,  London,  was  b.  at  Hex- 
ham, 18S0;  educated  at  University  college,  London,  1852.  He  was  ordained  in  the 
Congregational  body  in  1853.  He  has  held  the  following  church  appointments:  Ran< 
bury  (1853),  Manchester  (1858),  London,  Poultry  chapel  (1860),  and  City  temple,  High 
Holbom,  since  180S.  He  was  chairman  of  the  London  Congregational  Union  in  1890; 
and  is  the  founder  of  Nottingham  Congregational  Institute.  Among  numerous  worlcs 
written  by  him  may  be  mentwned:  The  Poradete^  Eeee  Deus,  Springdale  Abbey,  Tnner  Life 
of  Chriat  (8  vols.),  Apoetdie  Life  (8  vols.),  and  Wtat^  Stephen.  Dr.  Parker  in  1888 
visited  the  United  States,  and  was  regarded  as  a  candidate  for  the  pastorate  of  Plymouth 
church,  Brooklyn.  During  1889  he  Issued  The  People's  Prayer  Book,  to  which  additions 
were  made  in  1890. 

PABKEB,  Matthew,  the  second  Protestant  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  bom  at 
Norwich,  Aug.  6,  1504,  studied  at  Corpus  ChristI  college.  Cambridge,  and  was  ordained 
a  priest  In  15^.  At  the  university  he  was  a  distinguished  student,  especially  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  of  the  lUstory  of  the  church,  even  to  antiquarian  minuteness;  yet,  in  spite  of 
his  strong  leaning  to  the  past,  he  was  from  an  early  period  favorably  disposed  toward 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  lived  in  close  intimacy  with  some  of  the  more 
ardent  r^ormers.  In  15S3  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  who 
thought  very  highly  of  him,  and  not  long  iDefore  her  death  exhorted  her  daughter 
Elizabeth  to  availherself  of  Parker's  wise  and  pious  counsel.  In  1585  he  obtained  the 
deanery  of  the  monastic  college  of  Stoke-Clare  In  Suffolk.  Here,  too,  he  appears  for 
tlie  first  time  to  have  definitely  sided  with  the  reforming  party  in  the  church  and  state, 
the  sermons  which  he  preached  containing  bold  attacks  on  different  Catholic  tenets  and 
practices.  In  15S8  Parker  took  the  deeree  of  D.D.;  and  In  1544,  after  some  minor 
changes,  became  master  of  Corpus  Chrlsticollege,  Cambridge,  which  he  ruled  admirably. 
Three  y«w8  later  he  married  Mai^aret  Hulstone,  the  daughter  of  a  Norfolkshire  gentle- 
man. It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  he  drew  up  his  defense  of  the  marrfage  of 
priests,  entitled  De  Conjugio  Sacerdotum.  In  1552  he  was  presented  by  King  Edward  VI. 
to  the  canonry  and  prel>end  of  Covtogham,  in  the  church  of  Lincoln.  On  the  accession 
of  queen  Mary  he  refused  to  conform  to  the  re-established  order  of  things,  and  was 
deprived  of  his  preferments,  and  even  obliged  to  conceal  himself.  It  does  not  appear,- 
however,  that  he  was  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  emissaries  of  Mary;  for  he  was  very  un- 
wilUiw  to  disturb  the  framework  of  the  churcli.  Parker  spent  at  least  some  portion  of  hU 
co^iUsory  seclusion  from  public  life  in  the  enlevement  of  his  Z)v  Chtyugio  Saeerdatum,  and 
in  traQskmng  the  Psalms  into  English  meter.  The  death  of  Mary,  and  the  accession  of 
Elizal)eth,  called  him  from  tliat  learned  retirement  of  which  he  seems  to  have  been  sincerely 
fond.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  now  lord-keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and  Sir  William  Cecil,  secre- 
tary of  state,  both  old  Cambridge  friends,  knew  what  a  solid  and  sure  judgment,  what  a 
moderate  and  equable  spirit,  and  above  all,  what  a  thorough  faculty  for  business,  ecclesias- 
tical and  secular,  Parker  had,  and  by  their  recommendation  be  was  appointed  by  the  queen, 


•xchUBhop  of  Caaterbarj.  The  consecration  to(A  place  In  Lambeth  chapel,  Dec  17, 
J6W.       *•  ' 

"  The  subsequent  history  of  Archbishop  Parker,"  it  hasbeeo  juaUy  remarked,  "  is  that 
of  the  church  of  Eneland.''^  The  difflculties  that  beset  him  were  very  great  Elizabeth 
herself  was  much  addicted  to  various  "popish "  practices,  such  as  the  idolatrous  use  of 
images,  and  was  strongly,  we  might  even  say  vioiently,  in  favor  of  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy.  She  went  so  far  as  to  insult  Parkers  wife  on  one  occasion.  But  his  greatest 
anxiety  was  in  regard  to  Uie  spirit  of  sectarian  dissension  within  the  bosom  of  the  church 
Itself.  Already  uie  germs  of  puritanitm  were  beginning  to  spring  up,  and  there  can  be 
DO  doubt  Uiat  their  growth  was  fostered  by  the  despotic  capnces  of  the  queen.  IHtrker 
himself  was  manifestly  convinced  that  if  ever  Protestantism  was  to  be  firmly  established 
in  the  land  at  all,  some  definite  ecclesiastical  forms  and  methods  must  be  sanctioned  to 
secure  the  triumph  of  order  over  anarchy,  and  so  be  vigorously  set  about  the  repression  of 
what  he  thought  ii  mutinous  individualism  incompatible  with  a  Catholic  spirit.  That 
he  always  acted  wisely  or  well,  cannot  be  affirmed;  he  was  forced,  by  virtue  of  his  very 
attitude,  into  intolerant  and  inquisitorial  course,  and  as  he  ^w  older  he  grew  harsher, 
the  conservative  spirit  increasing  with  his  years.  To  forbid  "prophesyings,"  or  meet- 
ings for  religious msoourse. was  something  very  like  persecution,  though  probably  enourii 
something  very  like  treason  to  the  church  was  talked  in  these  pious  conventicles.  Fuller 
(who  must  have  his  pun,  however  bad)  says  of  him:  "  He  was  a  Parker  indeed,  careful 
to  keep  the  fences."  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  to  Parker  we  owa  the 
op'f  Bible,  tmdertuken  at  his  request,  carried  on  under  bis  inspection,  and  published  at 
his  expense  in  1566.  He  had  also  the  principal  share  in  drawing  up  the  Sook  of  Common 
Prayer,  for  which  his  sldll  in  ancient  liturgies  peculiarly  fitted  him,  and  which  strikinglv 
bears  the  impress  of  his  broad,  moderate,  and  unsectarian  intellect  It  was  under  his 
presidency,  too,  that  the  Tkirtv-nine  Arttdea  were  flnally  reviewed  and  subscribed  by  the 
deigy  (1563).   Parker  died.  May  17, 107S. 

ijnong  other  literary  performances,  Parker  published  an  old  Saxon  JlomUy  on  ths 
Sacrament,  by  .^Ifric  of  St  Albans,  to  prove  that  transubstantiation  was  not  the  doctrine 
of  the  ancient  Eugllsh  church;  edited  the  histories  of  Matthew  of  Westraioster  and 
Matthew  Paris  (q. v.);  and  superintended  the  publication  of  a  most  valuable  work,  2>0 
Anti^uitaU  Britanniea  EeeUma,  probably  printed  at  Lambeth  in  1573,  where  the  arch- 
bishop,  we  are  told,  had  an  establishment  of  printers,  engravers,  and  illuminators.  He 
also  founded  the  "  society  of  antiquaries,"  and  was  its  first  president;  endowed  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  and  particularly  his  own  college,  with  many  fellowshipa  and 
scholarships,  and  with  a  magnificent  collection  of  MSS.  relating  to  the  civil  and  eccle^ 
astical  condition  of  England,  and  belonging  to  nine  different  centuries  (from  the  8th  to 
the  16tl]).  Of  this  collection  Fuller  said  that  it  was  "the  sun  of  English  antiquity  befon 
it  was  eclipsed  by  that  of  sir  Robert  Cotton." 

fAXKEX,  pBTKR,  b.  Mass.,  1804  ;  ^raduatcdat  Yale  college  in  1881;  studied  theoloCT' 
and  medicine  at  New  Haven;  wasordainedand  went  to  China  as  a  missionary  in  1834.  He 
established  a  hospital  at  Canton,  principally  for  eye-diseases,  but  soon  for  other  diseases. 
The  first  year  over  3,000  patients  were  treated.  Dr.  Parker  wrought  wonderful  surgical 
cures,  and  his  fame  spread  rapidly.  He  made  it  a  point  to  preach  to  the  inmates,  and 
trained  several  Chinese  students  in  surgery  and  medicine.  In  18S7  he  visited  the  Loo- 
Choo  islands  and  Japan.  War  breaking  out  in  1840  between  England  and  China,  the 
hospital  was  closed,  and  Dr.  Parker  returned  to  the  United  States.  In  1842  he  went 
back  to  China  and  reopened  the  hospital,  which  was  soon  crowded  as  before.  In  1845 
he  resigned  his  connection  with  the  American  board,  and  became  secretary  to  the  U.  S. 
legation  and  interpreter  of  the  new  embassy,  still  having  charge  of  the'hospltal.  In 
the  absence  of  the  minister  he  acted  as  ehargi  dtaffaires.  In  1855,  his  health  having 
failed,  he  again  visited  the  United  States,  but  by  request  of  the  government  he  returned 
the  same  year  to  China  as  commissioner  with  full  power  to  revise  the  treaty  of  1844. 
This  position  he  held  until  a  change  of  administration  in  1857,  when,  his  health  again 
falling,  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  settled  in  Washington.  He  was  a  r^nt 
of  the  Smithsonian  institution,  and  filled  other  scientific  positions.  He  publishw  A 
St'itemeiU  Rcapectiny  Hospitals  in  Chiiia,  etc    He  d.  In  1888. 

PASEEB,  Theodore,  an  American  clei^man  and  scholar,  was  born  at  Lexington, 
Massffclitisetts,  Aug.  24,  1810.  His  grandfather  was  capt.  of  a  militia  company  at  (he 
battle  of  Lexington,  his  father  a  fanner  and  mechanic,  and  his  own  boyhood  was  spent 
at  the  district  school,  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  workshop.  At  the  age  of  17  he  tau^t  a 
school,  and  earned  money  to  enter  Harvard  college  in  1880.  During  his  f»lle^te 
'course,  he  supported  himself  by  teaching  private  classes  and  schools,  and  studied  meta- 
physics, theology,  Anglo-Saxon,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Danish,  Swedish,  Oermao,  French, 
Spanish,  and  modem  Greek.  Entering  the  divinity  class,  at  the  end  of  his  collegiate 
course,  he  commenced  preachingjn  18S6,  was  an  editor  of  the  Seriptvral  Interpreter,  and 
settled  as  Unitarian  minister  at  West  Hoxbury  in  1887.  The  naturalistic  or  rationalistic 
views  which  separated  him  from  the  more  conservative  portion  of  the  Unitarians,  first 
attracted  wide  notice,  in  consequence  of  an  ordination  sermon,  in  1841,  on  The  Traneient 
and  Permanent  in  Chri^ni^.  The  contest  which  arose  on  the  anti-supematurallsm  of 
this  discourse,  led  him  to  further  develop  his  theological  views  in  five  lectures,  deUvemd 
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b  BoBtofi,  and  published  (1842)  under  the  title  of  A  DitoourM  qf  Motion  Pertaining  to 
Sri^^io^,  which  was  followed  by  SerTnonsfor  the  Timet.  Failing  health  induced  him  to 
make  an  extended  tour  in  Europe.  In  1845  he  returned  to  K>8ton,  preached  to  large 
uidienoes  at  the  Melodeon,  and  wrote  for  the  Dial,  Ghrittian  Beffitter,  Chri»tian  SSxaminer, 
and  MamteAuaeita  Quarter^.  He  became  also  a  popular  lecturer,  and  was  active  and 
earnest  in  opposition  to  slavery,  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  fugitive  slave  law,  for  resist- 
ing  which,  by  more  than  words,  be  was  Indicted.  In  the  midst  of  his  work,  he  was 
attacked,  in  1859,  with  bleedii^  from  the  lungs,  and  made  a  voyage  to  Mexico,  where 
he  wrote  his  MmitrieTice  eu  a  SiTU$ter,  whence  be  sailed  to  Ittdy,  miere  he  died  at  Flor- 
ence, May  10, 1860.  His  works,  consistiag  chieQy  of  miscellanies,  lectures,  and  sermons, 
have  been  collected  and  published  in  America  and  England,  in  wtiich  his  peculiar  views 
in  theology  and  poUticB  are  sustained  with  great  force  of  logic  and  felicity  of  illustration. 
Bis  leanung  was  equal  to  his  energy  and  philanthropy;  and  his  influence  was  also  great. 
His  library  of  18,000  voluines  he  bequeathed  to  the  Boston  free  libraty.  Bee  Parker's 
L^e  and  Oorretpondmee,  by  Weiss  (1864). 

PABZEB,  Thomas,  1595-1677;  b.  En^nd;  studied  at  Oxford,  In  Irelaod  under 
Dr.  Usher,  and  at  Leyden  in  1617.  He  taught  and  preached  in  Newbury,  England; 
went  to  New  Englandln  1684 ;  wascolleague  with  th»  Mev.  Mr.  Ward  at  Ipswich,  Mass., 
and  then  settled  at  Newbury  in  1635.  Uia  church  was  divided  a  long  controversy  on 
church  government,  but  he  remained  ite  pastor  till  his  death.  Bis  publications  are :  Th* 
Tropheete*  of  Darnel  Expounded;  Meikodut  OraticB  Divina;  TheBe$  de  SYadueUoiu  Peeea- 
U»is  ad  Viiane.  He  published  also  a  letter  to  a  member  of  the  Westminster  assembly 
on  church  government,  and  edited  the  works  of  the  Puritan  Dr.  Ames. 

FABKES.  WiLitABD.  LihD^  b.  N.  H.,  1800;  graduated  at  Harvard  1826.  and  began  the 
Study  of  medicine  with  John  C.  Wanen,  profeasor  of  surgery  in  the  medical  d^artment 
of  Harvard  university;  graduated  in  1880,  whoi  he  was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy 
in  the  Yennont  medical  college.  Daring  the  same  year  he  was  also  appointed  professor 
of  anatomy  in  the  Berkshire  medical  college,  in  which  latter  institution  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  in  1888.  In  1886  he  accepted  the  cliair  of  surgery  in  the  Cincinnati 
medical  college.  The  following  year  he  visited  Europe  and  spent  considerable  time  in 
the  hospitals  of  Pans  and  London.  After  his  return,  iu  188S,  he  wasappointed  professor 
of  surgery  in  the  college  of  phvsicians  and  surgeons  of  New  York,  a  position  he  held  for 
thirty  years.  He  then  resignea  and  was  appointed  professor  of  clinical  su»»y,  lecturing 
once  a  week  at  the  diniea.  lo  1865  ne  was  nude  president  of  the  New  York  state 
inebriate  asylum  at  Bing^iamton ;  '67,  member  metropolitan  board  of  health.  He  made 
many  contributions  to  the  edence  of  surgery,  among  which  are  the  performance  of  the 
operation  of  cystotomy  for  the  treatment  of  some  cases  of  chronic  cystitis,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  rational  treatment  in  cases  of  abscess  of  the  appendix  vermi- 
forvm.  He  was  also  the  first  to  point  out  the  fact  that  nerve  branches  became  the  sub- 
ject of  concusuon,  as  well  as  the  nerve  centers,  a  condition  which  bad  previously  been 
confounded  with  Influnmation  or  coiunstion.  Dr.  P.  was  also  a  successful  operator  In 
many  important  cases  of  ligaturing.  Bee  LnuTUBB.  He  d.,  1884. 

FABXEBSBUia,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Wood  co.,  W.  Ya.:  on  the  Ohio  river  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Little  Kanawha,  and  cm  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Southwestern,  and  the  Ohio  River  railroads;  96  miles  8.w.  of  Wheeling.  It  Is  regu- 
larly laid  out  in  squares,  with  streets  60  ft.  wide;  on  a  plateau  100  ft.  above  the  river, 
the  ascent  being  a  gradual  rise  from  the  water's  edge,  and  the  limits  of  the  city  extend- 
ing for  1  m.  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  2  m.  on  the  latUe  Kanawha.  In  the  background 
is  an  elevation  called  Prospect  hill.  A  railroad  bridge  spans  the  Ohio  at  this  point, 
erected  In  1800-71  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000;  14  m.  long,  6  spans  over  the  river.  It  has 
regular  lines  of  steamers  to  Wheeling,  Charleston,  and  Cincinnati,  the  Little  Kanawha 
bel  ing  navigable  88  m.  above  this  place.  It  is  favorably  located,  the  center  of  a  fertile 
agriculturu  r^on,  and  of  an  active  and  constantly  increasing  trade.  There  are  several 
noted  medicioal  springs  6^  m.  from  the  city,  and  petroleum  wells  of  great  value.  Salt 
is  among  Its  mineral  products.  Among  its  mannfactoriea  are  barrel  factories,  lumber 
mills,  Iron  foundries,  machine  shops,  furniture  and  chair  factories,  oil  refinery,  and 
veneer  and  panel  works.  There  are  a  U.  S.  government  building,  high  school,  semi- 
nary, academy  of  the  visitation,  national  and  state  banks,  electric  lights,  street  railroads, 
waterworks  with  high  pressure,  shops  of  the  Ohio  Elver  railroad,  about  12  churches, 
and  dally,  weekly,  and  monthly  periodicals.    Pop.  '90,  8408. 

FABKSSf  Sib  Habbv  SurrH,  b.  in  EngUtnd  in  1828.  After  receiving  a  good  educa- 
tion he  went  out  to  China,  In  the  British  civil  service,  at  the  time  of  the  opium  war  in 
18 10.  Bapldly  rising,  by  reason  of  his  energy  and  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language, 
he  was  ai^xtlnted  British  consul  at  Canton.  The  Chinese  constabulary  force  seized  the 
British  lorcha  Arrow,  Oct.  8,  1856,  and  took  therefrom  12  Chinese  sailors.  The  action 
of  Mr.  Parkes  In  demanding  from  mandarin  Yeh  their  return  to  the  British  consulate, 
and  his  speedy  notification  of  the  act  to  the  British  naval  commander,  led  to  the  bom- 
bardment of  Canton  and  the  c^ure  of  the  forts  and  city,  Dec.  28, 1867.  In  July,  186Ct 
he  left  Canton  to  join  lord  Elgin  in  the  n.  of  China,  where  the  large  naval  forces  of  Eng 
land  and  France  were  assembling  off  the  Pei-ho.  After  the  capture  of  Tientsin.  Aug.  24, 
«nd  while  the  allied  forces  were  moving  on  to  Peking,  a  conference  with  the  ChlncEie 
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was  attempted  at  Tangchow.  CoqbuI  Partces,  wltli  2S.  men,  were  sent  forward  with  a 
flag  of  trace,  but  were  seized  bjr  the  Chinese,  and  kept  prisoners  in  cages.  Thirteen 
were  barbarously  murdered,  and  the  remainder  tortured  and  neari;  starved.  While  a 
prisoner  in  a  cage,  Parkee  sent  word  to  lord  Elgin  not  to  delay  or  in  any  way  compromise 
on  his  account.  The  treatment  of  Parkes  ana  his  companions  left  the  alTies  no  course 
but  to  proceed  to  Peking,  before  which  they  arrived,  Oct.  0.  F^rkes  and  the  surrivon 
of  his  party  were  delivered  to  the  British  forces,  Oct.  fl,  but  in  retaliation  for  the  cruelties 
and  murders  inflicted  the  imperial  summer  palace  was  destroyed  and  pillaged.  For  his 
courage  and  skill,  Parkes  was  rewarded  wim  the  title  K.C.B.,  and  appointed  minister  to 
J^>an,  arriving  at  Tokohama  June  80,  1865.  With  cbaraetoisuc  ins^ht,  be  soon 
learned  the  truth  that  the  mikado  and  not  the  tycoon  was  the  sovereign  or  Japan,  He 
was  the  first  foreign  diplomat  to  recognize  the  new  government  of  Japan  as  it  rose  out 
of  the  revolution  of  1868.  He  negotiated  treaties  between  J.  and  18  European  nations; 
was  made  minister  to  China.  1883.  He  d..  1885. 

TASXSS,  Sut  Henry,  k.c.h.o.,  was  the  son  of  an  agricultural  laborer,  and  bora  at 
Warwickshire,  Bnghtnd,  1815.  He  emigrated  to  Sydney  in  18S0.  Elected  to  the  New 
South  Wales  parliament  as  member  for  Sydney  In  1864,  he  became  colonial  secretary 
(1836),  and  dlBtingnished  himself  by  carrying  the  New  South  Wales  pul^ic  schools  act. 
He  was  prime  minister  in  1872-5,  1877,  1878-83,  1887-89,  and  1880-01.  Sir  Henry  was 
distinguished  for  his  successful  advocacy  of  free  trade  and  as  one  of  the  remarkaUe 
men  who  have  risen  to  political  eminence  through  journalism.  For  seven  years  he 
conducted  the  Empire,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Sydney.  He  visited  England  in  1861,  in 
1881,  and  again  in  1887  as  the  representative  of  New  South  Wales  at  the  colonial  con- 
ference which  met  in  London,  and  which  has  been  described  by  Lord  Bosebety  as  the 
"Inauguration  of  Imperial  Federation  "  {q.v.).   He  d.  in  1890. 

PAX'KBnnL  the  name  ^ven  to  a  subatanoe  Introduced  for  manufacturing  purposes 
by  Mr.  Parkes  of  Birmingham.  In  that  town,  where  so  many  kinds  of  small  objecta  are 
n^e  in  countless  thousands  daily,  it  is  of  great  Importance  to  get  hold  of  a  cheap  mate- 
rial which  will  in  some  measure  partake  of  the  properties  of  ivory,  bone,  horn,  tortoise- 
shell,  hard  wood,  india-rubber,  or  other  natural  substances.  There  are  a  number  of  arti- 
ficial compositions  which  to  some  extent  do  this,  and  Parkesine  is  one  of  these.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  mixture  of  pyrozyliue  (gun-cotton)  and  oil,  hardened  with  chloride  of  sul- 
phur. The  pyroxyline  IS  made  from  any  vegetable  fiber,  as  coUon  and  flax  waste,  or 
rags.  Aocoraing  to  another  account,  it  Is  composed  of  castor  oH,  >»llodlon,  and  wood 
spirit.  For  lar^  and  cheap  objects  other  materials  and  solvents  can  be  used,  to  which 
saw -dust,  cork-dust,  or  pigments  may  be  lai^ly  added. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  society  of  arts  on  the  subject  of  Parkesine,  and  in  a  dlscua- 
sion  which  followed  the  reading,  it  was  stated  that  this  substance  ia  not  affected  by  sea* 
water;  it  does  not  soften,  like  gutta-percha,  by  heat;  it  is  a  good  insulator  of  electricity, 
even  at  a  temperature  of  S13°  F. ;  it  may  be  miade  either  opaque  or  transparent,  plain  or 
colored;  it  will  make  a  very  strong  Joint  after  fracture;  it  wul  resist  most  acids. 

PABKHUBST,  Charles  Henry,  d.d.,  b.  Pramingham,  Mass.,  1842;  graduated  at  Am- 
herst college,  1866,  and  studied  theology  at  Lelpsic  and  at  Halle,  He  was  pastor  of  the 
Cong,  church,  Lenox,  Mass.,  1874-80;  then  became  pastor  of  the  Madison  Square  Presb. 
church,  New  York.  In  1801  he  was  elected  successor  to  the  Rev.  Howard  Crosby,  d.d., 
as  president  of  the  society  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  and  in  1892  made  a  remarkable 
sensation  by  his  methods  of  exposing  vice  and  the  alleged  complicity  of  the  New  York 
police  force  with  law-breaking.  Largely  to  his  efforts  is  to  be  attributed  the  defeat  of 
the  local  Tammany  ticket  in  the  elecuon  of  18M.  I^ce  then  Dr.  Parichiuvt  has  beui 
in  great  demand  as  a  lecttuer. 

PASKHUB8T,  JoHN,  an  English  biblical  scholar,  the  second  son  of  John  Parkhun^ 
esq. ,  of  Catesby,  in  Northamptonshire,  was  b.  in  June,  1738,  educated  at  Rugby  and  at 
Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  h.a.  in  1753,  and  in  1758  published 
A  Serious  and  Fi-ienmy  Addrem  to  ih«  JSev.  John  WeMey,  in  Station  to  a  Principal  Doc- 
trine oHvaneed  and  maiTUaiMd  by  Mm  and  hit  AtrittanU.  The  doctrine  assailed  in  Park- 
hurst's  pamphlet  was  the  favorite  Wesleyan  doctrine  of  "Assurance."  In  1762 appeared 
his  principal  work— indeed  the  only  thing  that  has  preserved  his  name — A  H^trew  and 
English  Lexicon,  ieithout  Points,  adapted  totfie  Use  of  Learners.  Parkhurst  kept  mend- 
ing this  Hebrew  lexicon  all  his  life.  It  was  a  very  creditable  performance  for  its  time, 
and  long  continued  to  be  Ibe  standard  work  on  the  subject  among  biblical  students  In 
this  country  ;  but  it  is  disfigured  by  Its  fanciful  etymologies,  partly  the  result  of  his 
having  (like  many  other  divines  ot  his  time)  adopted  the  unUional  and  presumptuous 
theories  of  Hutchinson  (q.v.),  and  ii  now  entirely  superseded  by  the  works  of  Gesenlns, 
Ewald.  and  other  critical  scholars.  Paikhurst  also  wrote  a  treatise  (1787)  against  Dr. 
Priestley,  to  prove  the  divinity  and  pre-existence  of  Jesus  Christ.   He  died  in  1797. 

PAKKDISO'inA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  legwminosa,  sub  order  ooMoipi- 
ntoB. — P.  aculeata  is  a  West  Indian  shrub  or  small  tree,  which,  when  in  flower,  isoneof 
the  most  splendid  objects  In  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  has  pinnated  leaves,  with  winged 
leaf-stalk,  and  large  yellow  flowers  spotted  with  red.  It  is  furnished  with  strong  spines, 
and  is  often  used  for  hedges,  whence  it  is  called  the  Barbadoea  flower  fence.  It  is  now 
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•omraon  In  India.  The  bark  yields  a  beautiful  white  fiber,  which,  hoirever,  Is  not  very 
strong;  but  it  has  been  suggested  that  It  m^bt  be  found  suitable  for  paper-making. 

PAXXMAir,  Francis,  dd.,  1788-1852;  b.  Boston;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1607, 
and  prepared  for  the  ministry  nnder  Channing  and  at  Edinburgh.  In  1818  he  was  set- 
tled orer  the  new  North  (Unitarian)  church,  where  he  contloued  to  he  pastor  till  1640. 
He  puhlished,  in  1629,  The  Offering  of  Sympathy.  The  Parkman  profesBorshlp  of  pulpit 
eloquence  in  the  Harvard  divinity  school  Is  his  foundation. 

PABKMAH,  Fbancib,  b.  Boston,  1623;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1844,  and  began 
the  rtudy  of  the  law.  He  gave  up  the  law  in  1846,  and  made  &  journey  to  Uie  Rockr 
mountains,  living  for  a  time  among  the  Dakota  Indians,  and  suffering  hardships  which 
seriously  impaired  his  health.  He  embodied  his  western  experiences  in  his  Prairie  and 
ItoeJey  MounUtin  I^fe,  better  known  under  its  later  title  of  Qiltfomia  and  the  Oregon 
Trad.  In  1866  he  published  a  novel  called  Vaatail  Morton.  For  more  than  thlt^  years  he 
studied  the  history  of  the  French  power  In  America,  and  his  works  on  Tarious  brandies 
of  that  subject  are  of  the  first  authority.  The  first  of  his  series  of  -works  on  this  topic 
was  The  CoMpiracy  of  Pimiiae,  which  appeared  in  1857.  It  was  followed  by  the  Pioneera 
qf  France  in  the  Aew  World  (1865);  1^  Jemita  in  North  Amtrica  (1867);  The  DtaooBcry  ^ 
ttc  Greai  We*t  mm);  Ihe  <m  Bfgime  in  Canada  (1874);  (hunt  Pnmtmae  and  Neve  Fraruse 
under  Louis  XIV.  (1878),  and  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  (3  vols.,  1884).  He  made  two  visits  to 
France  for  the  purpose  of  examining  authorities  and  consulting  the  French  archives. 
Idke  Prescott,  his  sight  was  so  impiured  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  htm  to  read  or 
write.  Id  mite  of  this  diaadvantf^,  his  historical  works  mow  accurate  investigation, 
and  are  distinguished  for  impartiality  and  candor,  no  less  than  for  grace  of  s^le.  He 
liliewise  gave  much  attention  to  horticulture,  published  in  1866  Tfie  Book  of  Boaet,  and 
was  made  professor  or  horticulture  in  the  Biissey  institution  connected  with  Harvard 
university,  1871,  but  resigned  the  position  in  1872.   He  died  Jiov.  8th,  1898. 

PAXtET,  In  military  language.  Is  an  oral  conference  with  the  enemy.  It  takes  place 
under  a  flag  of  truce,  and  umially  at  some  spot— for  the  time  neutral — between  the  lines 
of  the  two  armiea 

PAKLXAXEITT  (Fr.  parUment,  from  parkr,  to  talk),  the  supreme  legislature  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  word  was  first  applied,  according 
to  Blackstone,  to  general  assemblies  of  the  states  imder  Louis  VII.,  in  France,  about  the 
middle  of  the  13th  c;  but  in  that  countiy  It  came  eventually  to  be  the  designation  of  a 
body  which  performed  cert^  adminiatrative  ftmctlons,  bat  whose  principu  duties  were 
those  of  a  court  of  juatdoe. 

The  origin  of  the  parliament  of  England  has  been  traced  to  the  Saxon  great  councils 
of  the  nation,  called  "  Witena^gemote,"  or  meeting  of  wise  men.  These&ad,  however, 
little  in  common  with  the  parliaments  of  a  later  date:  among  otlier  points  of  difference, 
they  had  a  right  to  assemble  when  they  pleased  without  royal  warrant.  Even  under  the 
Korman  kings,  the  great  council  formed  a  Judicial  and  ministerial  as  well  as  a  legisliitive 
body,  and  it  was  only  gradually  that  the  judicial  functions  were  transferred  to  courts  of 
justice,  and  the  ministerial  to  the  privy  council — a  remnant  of  the  judicial  powers  of 
mrliament  being  still  preserved  in  tlie  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  house  of  lords, 
under  the  Norman  kings,  tlie  council  of  the  sovereign  consisted  of  the  tenants-in-chief 
of  the  crown,  who  held  their  lands  per  baromam,  lay  and  ecclesiastic.  It  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  feudal  system  that  every  tenant  should  attend  the  court  of  his  immediate 
superior;  and  he  who  held  per  baroniam,  having  no  superior  but  the  crown,  was  bound 
to  attend  his  sovereign  in  the  great  council  or  parliament  In  the  charter  of  king  John, 
we  for  the  first  time  trace  the  germ  of  a  distinction  between  the  peera^  and  the  lesser 
noUli^,  the  arcfabiahope,  Mahops,  abbots,  earls,  and  greater  barons  bemg  required  to 
lUtend  by  a  writ  addressed  to  each,  and  the  other  tenants-in-chief  by  a  general  summons 
by  the  snerllfo  and  bailiffs.  Baronial  tenure  originally  made  a  man  a  baron  or  lord  of 
parliament,  "Wlben  the  offices  or  titles  of  earl,  marquis,  or  duke  were  bestowed  on  a 
baron,  they  were  conferred  by  royal  writ  or  patent,  and  at  length  barony  came  also  to  be 
conferred  by  writ  instead  of  by  tenure.^  During  the  18th  c,  the  smaller  barons  were 
allowed,  instead  of  personally  attending  the  national  council,  to  appear  by  representa- 
tives; but  the  principle  of  representation  seems  first  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  system 
when  permission  was  also  given  to  the  mtmicipalities,  which,  as  corporations,  were  chief 
tenants  of  t^  crown,  to  appear  by  representatives.  It  Is  not  quite  clear  when  the 
dtvidon  of  pa^ament  into  two  houses  took  place;  but  wh^  the  representatives  of  Ihe 
minor  barons  were  joined  by  those  of  the  municipalities,  the  term  commons  wns  applied 
to  both.  The  lower  house  was  earlv  allowed  to  deal  exclusively  with  questions  of 
auppiv;  and  seems,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  to  have  established  tlie  right  to  assign  the 
auppuea  to  their  proper  uses.  As  the  commons  became  more  powerful,  they  came  to 
insist  on  Uie  crown  redressing  their  grievances  before  they  would  vote  the  supplies.  The 
lofluenoe  of  pavllament  was  on  the  increase  during  the  Tudor  i>eriod,  while  the  reign  of 
the  Ettewarta  was  characterized  by  a  struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  parilament  and 
the  crown,  each  strivlngto  acquire  the  control  of  the  military  force  of  the  country.  The 
poweiB  of  the  different  elates  came  to  be  more  sharply  defined  at  the  revolution  of  1688. 
Nineteen  years  later,  on  the  union  of  Scotland,  the  parliament  of  Enghmd  was  merged 
tatto  that  of  Onat  Britain.   See  Estatks  or  thk  Rbujc 
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In  its  early  Ustory,  prior  to  the  varof  Lndepeodenct-',  the  parliament  of  Scotiandhad 
probably  not  been  Terr  unlike  that  of  England;  it  assembled  without  warrant,  and  con- 
sisted of  bishops,  earls,  priors,  abbots,  aod  barons.  At  the  close  of  the  13th  c,  the 
coQstitutional  history  of  Scotland  diverges  from  that  of  England.  The  addition  of  the 
burghs  to  the  national  council  seems  to  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  14tli  c.,  but  it  was 
not  till  much  later  that  the  leaser  barons  began  to  be  exempted  from  attendanoeu  The 
first  act  excuuDg  them  belongs  to  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  allows  them  to  chooeo 
representatives  called  speakers,  two  for  each  county,  excepting  some  small  counties, 
which  were  to  have  but  one,  the  expenses  of  the  representatives  being  defrayed  by  the 
constituency.  The  Scottish  parliament  was  never,  like  the  English,  divided  Into  two 
houses;  all  sat  io  one  ball,  and  though  it  consisted  of  three  estates,  a  general  numerical 
majority  of  members  was  ooosiderea  sufficient  to  carry  a  measure.  The  greater  part  of 
the  bofluieas  was  transacted  by  the  lords  of  the  articles,  a  committee  named  by  the  parlia- 
ment at  the  beginning  of  each  aesdon,  to  consider  what  measures  should  be  passed;  and 
vhatever  they  recommended  was  generally  passed  without  discussion.  It  was  never 
held  indispensable  that  the  parliament  ahould  be  summoned  by  the  crown,  and  it  has 
even  been  thought  that  the  royal  assent  to  the  measuree  earned  was  not  absolutely 
essential.  The  parliament  which  carried  the  reformation  bad  no  royal  sanction.  The 
union  was  adjusted  by  commissioners  for  each  country  selected  by  the  crown,  and 
passed  first,  after  strong  and  protracted  fq)po8ltion,  in  Scotland,  ana  afterward  more 
easily  in  England. 

By  the  act  of  union  with  Ireland  in  1800  (Act  89  and  40  Geo.  IlL  c.  67).  the  Irish 
parliuuent  was  united  with  that  of  Great  Britain  as  the  parliament  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Qreat  Britun  and  Ireland.  The  parliament  of  Ireland  had  been  originally 
formed  on  the  model  of  that  of  England  about  the  close  of  the  18tb  c,  but  it  was  merelv 
the  very  small  portion  of  Ireland  occupied  by  the  English  settlers  that  was  representea, 
which,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Henry  VTI.,  hardly  extended  beyond  the  counties  of 
Dublin,  Louth,  Eildare,  and  Meath,  and  constituted  what  was  called  the  Pale.  It  was 
onlv  for  the  last  few  vears  of  its  existence  that  the  Irish  parliament  was  a  supreme 
legislature;  the  English  parliament  having  down  to  1788,  had  power  to  le^slate  for 
Ireland.  Ehr  one  of  the  provisions  of  Poyninj^s  Act,  passed  in  1495,  no  legislative  pro- 
posals could,  be  made  to  the  Irish  parliament  until  they  bad  received  the  sanction  of  the 
King  and  council  in  England.  ActSS  Geo.  III.  c.  28  gave  the  Irish  parliament  exclusive 
authority  to  legislate  for  Ireland,  and  the  abuse  of  this  power  so  obstructed  the  machinery 
of  government,  as  to  render  the  tmion  of  1600  matter  of  necessity. 


absolute,  that  it  cannot  be  confined  either  for  persons  or  causes  within  any  bounds.  All 
remedies  which  transcend  the  ordinary  courts  of  law  ai:e  witliin  its  reach.  It  can  alter 
the  succession  to  the  tlkrone,  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  constitution  of 
parliament  itself.  It  has  its  own  law,  to  be  learned  from  the  rolls  and  records  of  parlia- 
ment, and  by  precedents  and  experience.  One  of  the  most  thoroughly  established  max- 
ims of  this  law  is,  that  whatever  question  arises  concerning  either  bouse  of  parliament 
ought  to  be  discussed  and  adjudged  there,  and  not  elsewhere.  The  house  of  lords  will 
not  allow  the  commons  to  interfere  in  a  question  regarding  an  election  of  a  Scotch  or 
Irish  peer;  the  commons  will  not  allow  the  lords  to  judge  of  the  validity  of  the  election 
of  a  member  of  their  house,  nor  will  either  house  permit  courts  of  law  to  examine  such 
cases.  The  authority  of  parliament  extends  to  Bntish  colonies  and  foreign  possessions. 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  government,  however,  parliament  does  not  make  laws  for  the 
colooies.  For  some  the  queen  in  council  legislates;  others  have  legislatures  of  thehr 
own,  which  propound  laws  for  their  internal  government,  subject  to  the  approbation  of 
the  queen  in  council:  but  these  may  be  repealed  and  amended  by  parliament. 

The  constituent  parts  of  parliament  are  the  sovereign,  the  house  of  lords,  and  the 
House  ot  commons.  In  the  sovereign  is  vested  the  whole  executive  jwwer;  the  crown  is 
also  the  fountain  of  justice,  from  whence  the  whole  judicial  authority  flows.  To  tba 
crown  is  intrusted  the  permanent  duty  of  government,  to  be  fulfilled  In  accordance  with 
the  law  of  the  realm,  and  by  the  advice  of  ministers  responsible  to  parliament.  The 
sovereign  is  also  Invepted  with  the  character  of  the  representation  of  the  majesty  of  the 
state.  The  sovereign's  share  in  the  legislature  includes  the  summoning,  proroguinff.  and 
dissolving  of  parliament.  Parliament  can  only  assemble  by  act  of  the  sovereign;  m  but 
two  instances  have  the  lords  and  commons  met  of  their  own  authority — viz.,  previously 
to  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and  at  tue  convention  parliament  summoned  at  the 
revolution  of  1688;  and  in  both  insteoces  it  was  considered  necessary  afterward  to  pass 
an  act  declaring  the  parliament  to  be  a  legal  one.  Though  the  queen  may  determine  the 
period  for  assembling  parliament,  her  prerogative  is  restrained  within  certain  limtts.  She 
is  bound  by  statute  (16  Chas.  II.  c.  1 ;  and  6  and  7  Will,  and  Mary  c.  1^  to  Issue  writs 
witliin  three  years  after  the  determination  of  a  parliament;  and  the  practice  of  voting 
money  for  the  public  service  by  annual  enactments,  renders  it  compulsory  for  the 
sovereign  to  meet  parliament  every  year.  Act  48  Geo.  III.  c.  90  provide8_  that  the 
sovereign  shall  assemble  parliament  within  fourteen  days,  whenever  the  militia  shall  be 
drawn  out  and  embodied  in  case  of  apprehended  invasion  and  rebellion;  and  a  umilar 

Sroviso  is  inserted  in  Act  15  and  16  vict.  c.  50,  in  case  the  preset  nUlitia  force  should 
a  raised  to  180,000  men,  and  embodied.   The  royal  awent  is  necenaiy  before  soy 
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measure  can  pass  into  law.  The  crown,  as  the  ezecntive  power,  Is  charged  with  the 
man^ement  of  the  revenues  of  the  state,  aiui  witli  all  payments  for  the  public  service; 
tt  is  uerefore  the  crown  that  makes  known  to  the  commons  tbe  pecuniary  necessitlea  of 
the  government,  without  which  no  supplies  can  be  granted.  The  sovereign's  ^prerogative 
also  includes  the  sending  and  receiving  of  ambassadors,  entering  into  treaty  with  foreign 
powers,  and  declaring  war  or  peace.  All  the  kings  and  queens  since  the  revolution  have 
taken  an  oath  at  their  coronation  "to  govern  according  to  the  statutes  in  parliament 
agreed  on,  and  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  same."  The  sovereign  is  further  bound  to 
an  a^erence  to  the  Protestant  faith,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  religion  as 
established  by  law.  By  the  bill  of  rights  (1  WilL  and  Mary  c.  2,  a.  6),  and  the  Act  of 
Setdement  (12  and  IS  Will  III.  c.  2,  s.  3)  a  person  professing  the  popish  religion,  or 
marrying  a  papist,  is  incapable  of  inl^riting  the  crown,  and  the  people  are  absolved  from 
their  allegiance.  This  exclusion  is  further  confirmed  by  the  act  of  union  with  Scotland ; 
and  in  addition  to  the  coronation  oath,  eve^  king  or  queen  is  required  to  take  the  declar- 
ation against  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  prescribed  by  30  Chas.  II.  c. 
3,  either  on  the  throne  in  the  house  of  lords  in  the  presence  of  both  houses,  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  first  parliament  after  the  accession,  or  at  tbe  coronation  whichever  event 
shall  first  happen.  The  sovereign  is  bound  by  similar  sanctions  to  muntain  the  Prot< 
estant  religion  and  Preslnrteriaa  church  govemmmt  in  Scotland. 

Tbe  proTlnoe  of  the  booses  of  parliament  is  to  leslslate  with  tbe  crown,  to  provide 
supplies,  to  exercise  a  supervision  over  the  ministers  of  the  crown  and  all  other  function- 
aries, and  to  advise  the  sovereign  on  matters  of  public  moment.  The  upper  house,  from 
its  hereditary  and  aristocratic  character,  is  a  check  on  the  popular  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  on  nasty  l^islation. 

The  house  of  lords  mOT  originate  legislative  measures  of  all  kinds,  except  mooey-biUs. 
Acta  of  grace  and  bills  affecting  the  rights  of  peers  must  originate  la  this  Aoose.  In  Its 
ju^dal  capacity,  defined  by  the  appellate  juradiction  act,  ISK,  it  forms  a  court  of  final 
^>peal  from  her  majesty's  court  <a  appeal  in  England,  from  the  court  of  session,  Scot- 
land, and  the  superior  courts  of  law  saM  cqmty  of  Ireland.  It  has  a  judicature  in  claims 
of  peerage  and  offices  of  honor  under  reference  from  the  crown.  Since  the  union  with 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  it  has  had  the  power  of  deciding  disputed  elections  of  representa- 
tive peers.  It  tries  offenders  impeached  by  the  house  of  commons,  and  members  of  its 
own  body  on  indictment  found  by  a  grand  jury.  The  bouse  of  lords  is  composed  of 
lOTds  spiritual  and  temporal.  According  to  a  declaration  of  the  house  in  1673,  tbe  lords 
spirifcnal  are  only  lords  of  parilament  and  not  peers,  a  diatinoUoa  which  seems  not  to 
have  been  known  in  ancient  times.  Th^  consist  of  3  aicbhishops  and  34  bishops  for 
Enirland,  who  are  said  to  have  seats  in  virtue  of  their  temporal  baronies.  (By  the  act  of 
1869,  the  Irish  church,  which  formerly  sent  4  bishops,  is  no  longer  represented.)  Tbe 
bishop  of  Sodoraod  Man  has  uo  seat  m  parliament,  and  on  Manchester  being  made  a  see 
in  1847,  it  was  arranged  that  one  other  bishop  should  be  in  the  same  position,  according 
tea  rotation  not  including  the  bishops  of  London,  Durham,  and  Wincnester,  so  as  not  to 
increase  the  number  of  the  lords  spiritual*  The  lords  temporal  consist  of :  1.  The 
peers  of  England,  of  Great  Brittdn.  and  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of  whom  there  were, 
in  188G,  Gprinces  of  the  royal  blood.  31  dukes.  30  marquises,  119  earls,  38  vtacounta,  and  374 
barons.  The  number  of  the  peers  of  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  Increased  without 
limit  by  new  creatious  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign.  3.  Sixteen  representatives 
chosen  from  their  own  body  by  tbe  peers  of  Scotland  for  each  parliament.  As  no  pro- 
vision was  made  at  the  union  tor  aoy  subsequent  creation  of  Scottish  peers,  the  peerage 
of  Scotland  consists  exclusively  of  the  descendants  of  peers  existing  liefore  the  union.  Br 
order  of  the  house  of  lords,  an  authentic  list  of  the  Scottish  peers  was  entered  on  the  roll 
of  peers  on  Feb.  13,  1708,  to  which  all  claims  since  established  have  been  added;  and  in 
order  to  prevent  the  assumption  of  dormant  and  extinct  peerages  by  persons  not  having 
right  to  them,  statute  10  and  11  Vict.  c.  53.  provides  that  no  title  standing  in  the  roll,  in 
li^ht  of  which  no  vote  has  been  given  since  180O,  shtdl  be  called  over  at  an  election 
without  an  order  of  the  bouse  of  lords.  8.  Twenty-eight  representatives  of  the  Irish 
peerage,  elected  for  life.  Most  peerages  are  still  hereditary.  Life  peerages  were  in  early 
times  not  unknown  to  the  constitution;  but  in  1856,  her  majesty  having  created  lord 
Wensleydale  a  peer  for  life,  the  house  of  lords  decided  he  could  not  sit  and  vote.  But 
m  1876,  peers  to  sit  as  members  of  tbe  house  while  they  held  the  office  of  lords  of  appeal 
in  ordinary — i.e.,  for  judicial  business,  but  on  ceasing  to  act  as  judges  to  be  peers  no 
longer — were  created  by  statute.  The  bouse  has  also  power  to  call  to  its  asristance  In 
legal  and  constitutional  questions  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  Judicature  of  all 
the  four  divislous,  who  advise  what  should  lie  done.  Tbe  bouse  has  power  also  to  sit 
for  judicial  business  during  the  prorogation  of  parliament.  The  votes  of  spiritual  and 
temporal  lords  are  intermixed,  and  tlie  joint  majority  determine  every  question ;  but  they 
sit  apart  on  separate  benches— the  place  assigned  to  the  lords  spiritual  being  the  upper 
part  of  the  bouse  on  tia  rij^t  hand  of  the  throne.  A  lord  may,  1^  license  from  the 
aovereign.  appoint  another  lord  as  his  proxy  to  vote  for  him  in  his  absence;  bat 
a  lord  spiritual  can  only  be  proxy  for  a  lord  spiritual,  and  a  lord  temporal  for  a  lord 
temporal,  and  no  member  of  the  house  can  bold  more  than  two  proxies  at  the  same  time. 
Prouee  cannot  vote  in  judicial  questions  or  in  committees  of  the  whole  house.  There 
are  other  rules  and  restrictions  incident  to  tbe  right  of  vote  by  proxy;  a  lords'  committee 
*  The  mmo  rule  applies  to  the  new  tees.  Bt.  Truro,  Liverpool,  MewoMtle,  and  SonttawolL 
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in  1867  reported  that  the  practice  of  using  proxies  ahonld  be  discontinued,  bnt  no  alters 
tioD  in  the  rules  was  agreed  to.  Peerages  ore  lost  by  attainder  for  high  treason.  Neither 
the  issue  of  tbe  body  of  the  person  attuoted,  nor,  on  their  fimure,tlw  descendants  of  the 

girson  first  called  to  the  dignity,  will  be  admitted  toiiwlthoutaremoTalof  tbeatt^nder. 
ut  where  the  attainted  person  is  tenant  in  tail-male,  with  a  remainder  in  tail-male  to 
another,  the  dignity  becomes  vested  in  tbe  remainder  man  on  failure  of  tbe  issue  of  the 

EtrsoD  attainted.   A  peerage,  whether  by  patent  or  writ,  is  forfeited  by  attainder  for 
gh  treason:  attainder  for  felony  forfeits  a  peerage  by  writ,  not  one  bjy  patent.  An 
attainted  peerage  cannot  be  restored  by  the  crown,  only  by  an  act  of  perliament 

The  house  of  comraooa,  besides  its  general  power  to  introduce  legislative  measures, 
has  the  sole  rl^t  to  originate  bills  levring  taxes,  or  affecting  the  public  inoome  and 
expenditure,  and  to  examine  into  tbe  vaUidity  of  elections  lo  its  own  body.  Tbe  question 
vnether  it  has  any  control  over  the  rigiits  of  electors  was  the  subject  of  a  memorable 
contest  between  the  lords  and  commons  in  1704,  in  tbe  cases  of  Aahby  and  White,  and 
of  the  "  Aylesbury  men"  {HaiaeWa  Precedents,  vol.  iii.),  a  contest  ended  by  the  queen 
proroguing  parliament.  When  inquiring  into  the  conflicting  claims  of  candidatf»  for 
seats  in  parliament,  tbe  commons  have  an  undoubted  power  to  determine  whether 
electors  have  the  right  to  vote.  The  house  of  commons  has  the  right  to  expel  or  commit 
to  prison  its  own  members,  and  to  commit  other  persons  who  utlend  by  breach  of  its 
privilej^,  contempt  of  its  authority,  disobedience  of  its  orders,  or  invasion  of  its  rights; 
but  this  power  is  limited  to  the  duration  of  tlie  session.  Expulsion  does  not,  however, 
create  any  disability  to  serve  again  in  parliament.   Tlie  house  of  commons  has  also  the 

})ower  of  impeaching  ofleaders,  who,  however,  are  tried  at  the  bar  of  the  housn  of 
ords. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  house  of  commons  has  varied  greatly  at  different 
times.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  it  seems  to  have  been  375;  in  that  of  Edward  III., 
260;  and  of  Henry  VL,  800.  In  the  reign  of  Henir  VIII.,  37  members  were  added  for 
Wales,  and  4  for  the  county  and  city  of  Chester;  4  were  added  for  the  county  and  city 
of  Durham  In  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  Between  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  that  of 
Charles  II.,  180  new  members  were  added  by  the  granting  of  royal  charters  to  boroughs 
which  had  not  previously  returned  representatives.  Forty-five  members  were  assigned 
as  her.  proportion  to  Scotland  at  the  union,  and  100  to  Ireland,  making  tbe  whole 
number  of  members  of  the  house  of  commons  of  tbe  United  Kingdom  658.  The  reform 
acts  of  1883.  2  Will.  IV.  c.  45  for  England.  2  and  8  Will.  IV.  c.  65  (amended  by  4  and 
6  WiU.  IV.  c.  88.  and  6  and  6  WUl.  IV.  c.  for  Scotland,  anri  2  and  8  Will.  IV.  c.  68 
for  Ireland,  vhile  leaving  unaltered  the  whole  number  of  memlicre  of  the  house  of 
commons,  made  great  changes  in  tbe  distribution  of  their  seats.  Fifty-six  boroughs  in 
England  and  Wales  were  entirely  disfranchised ;  80  which  had  previously  returned  two 
members  were  restricted  to  one;  while  43  new  boroughs  were  created,  of  whicli  28  were 
each  to  retiirn  two  members,  and  20  a  single  member.  Several  email  boroughs  in  Wales 
were  assigned  to  the  city  of  London,  2  to  each  of  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  one  to  183  cities  and  boroughs.  The  number  of  members  for  Scotland  was 
Increased  from  46  to  58,  80  being  county  and  23  borough  members,  some  of  the  latter 
representing  several  combined  ooroughs.  Tbe  number  of  members  for  Ireland  was 
increased  from  100  to  105,  64  representing  counties,  84  cities  and  boroughs,  and  2  th« 
university  of  Dublin.  Further  extensive  changes  in  the  distribution  of  seats  were  made 
by  the  recent  reform  acts  of  1867  and  1868,  80  and  81  Vict.  c.  102  for  England,  and  81 
and  82  Vict.  c.  48  for  Scotland.  The  Englisli  act  deprived  of  its  second  member  each 
borough  of  less  than  10,000  inhabitants,  and  altogether  disfranchised  7  boroughs,  giving 
45  seats  for  redistribution,  of  which  26  were  given  to  the  larger  counties,  11  lo  new 
boron^s;  8  to  boroughs  already  represented,  and  1  to  the  university  of  London.  The 
Scotch  act  united  the  counties  of  Selkirk  and  Peebles  into  one  constituency;  nve  a 
member  to  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews,  and  another  to  the  umversi- 
ties  of  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen,  a  second  member  to  each  of  the  counties  of  Lanark,  Ayr, 
and  Aberdeen,  and  to  the  town  of  Dundee,  and  a  tbird  member  to  Glasgow;  and  con- 
stituted Hawick,  Galashiels,  and  Selkirk  into  a  new  district  of  boroughs;  the  7  new  scats 
required  being  provided  for  by  a  further  disfranchisement  of  small  English  boroughs. 
The  Irish  reform  act,  81  and  82  Vict.  c.  4d,  made  no  change  in  the  distribuUoo  of  seats. 
In  1884  tiie  three  kingdoms  were  placed  upon  an  equal  footing  as  regards  electoral  quail* 
ficatlons.  In  1885  a  redistribution  bill  fixed  the  number  of  members  at  670,  distributed 
as  follows : 

Connlloa.  Boroughi.         rnireraltlce.  Tot«]. 

England  and  Wales   258  237  5  495 

Scotland   39  81  S  72 

Irehind    86  16  2  108 

877  284  g  670 

In  English  counties,  prior  to  the  act  of  1682,  the  electoral  qualification  was  foun^d 
on  the  holding  of  freehold  property  of  tbe  vearlv  value  of  40s. :  by  that  act  every  person 
vbo  at  the  date  was  seized  for  his  own  life  ana  that  of  another,  or  for  any  lives  what- 
ever, of  a  40b.  freehold,  or  who  mij^t  be  seized  subsequently  to  the  act  if  in  oecupatioQ, 
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oi  Tho  mldit  come  Into  mich  fteebold  estate  hj  marriage,  marriage^ettlement.  device, 
or  nromotwD  to  any  benefice  or  office,  could  etiit  vote  as  a  freebolder;  but  a  person  not 
included  in  these  classes,  acquiring  a  freehold  Bubsequentlv  to  the  act,  had  only  the 
franchue  irhen  It  was  of  the  clear  yeurly  value  of  £10,  wbicii  value  was  reduced  to  £5 
the  act  of  1867.  Copyboldera  nolding  an  estate  of  £10  a  year,  leaseholders  of  that 
valne  whose  leases  were  originally  granted  for  60  years,  leasenolders  of  £00  with  20 
years'  leases,  and  tenants  at  will  occupyiug  lands  or  tenements  paying  a  rent  of  £50,  had 
the  franchise  under  the  act  of  1888;  and  the  act  of  1867  reduced  the  franchise  of  copy- 
holders and  leaseholders  from  £10  to  £5,  and  the  occupation  franchise  from  £50  to  SiS. 
In  boroughs,  the  old  qualification  varied  according  to  local  usage,  and  some  of  the 
andeat  rights,  as  that  of  freemen,  were  retained  in  1832,  when  the  frsncbise  was 
bestowed  on  all  oecupiers  of  houses  of  £10  yearly  value.  The  act  of  1867  extended  the 
borough  franchise  to  all  occupiers  of  dwclHng-houses  who  have  resided  for  12  months 
on  July  31,  in  any  year,  and  have  been  rated  to  the  poor-rates  as  ordinary  occupiers,  and 
have,  on  or  before  July  20,  paid  such  rates  up  to  the  preceding  Jan.  S,  and  to  lodgers 
who  have  occupied  for  the  same  period  lodgings  of  the  annual  value,  unfurnished,  of 
£12.  In  Bcotund,  the  old  coun^  qualification  'ctrndsted  in  being  infeft  in  lands  or 
snperlortties  holding  directly  of  the  crown  of  40s.  <dd  extent  (see  v  aluatiok),  or  £400 
Bc»tB  nlued  rent;  and  the  Scotch  act  of  1882  reserved  the  rights  of  persons  then  on  the 
roll  of  freeholders,  or  entitled  to  be  put  on  it,  and  extended  the  franchise  to  all  owners 
of  proper^  of  Uie  clear  yearly  value  of  £10,  and  to  certain  classes  of  leaseholders.  By 
the  act  of  1868,  the  county  franchise  was  further  extended  to  proprietors  of  lands  of  ^ 
yearly  value,  and  occupiers  of  the  ratable  value  of  £14.  Tbe  Scottish  burghal  franchise 
had,  priorto  1882,  been  vested  in  the  town-councils:  tbe  act  of  1882  substituted  a  £10 
household  franctiise,  and  that  of  1868  conferred  the  franchise  on  ah  occupiers  of  houses 
paying  rates. 

By  the  Irish  reform  act  of  188S.  various  classes  of  freeholders  were  invested  with  the 
county  franchise,  to  whom  were  added,  by  13  and  14  Vict.  c.  69,  occupiers  of  land 
rated  for  the  poor-rate  at  a  net  annual  value  of  £13,  and  persons  entitled  to  estates  in 
fee,  or  in  tail,  or  for  life,  of  the  rated  value  of  £5.  The  Irish  borough  Qualification  was 
nearly  the  same  as  the  Enriish,  but  the  above-mentioned  statute  of  Victoria  added  to 
the  constituency  tlie  occupiers  of  lands  and  premises  rated  at  £8.  The  act  of  1868 
made  no  chause  in  tbe  county  qualification,  but  gave  the  borough  fmndilse  to  occupiers 
of  bouses  rated  at  £4.  and  of  lodgings  of  tbe  annual  value  of  £10  unfamished.  Certidn. 
disqualifications  exist  from  exercising  tbe  franchise  on  the  grounds  of  infsmy,  alicna^, 
conviction  of  felony,  and  the  holding  of  government  offices.  Peers  cannot  vote.  In  the 
universittes  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  the  constituency  consists  of  the  doctors  and 
masters  of  arts;  in  Dublin,  of  the  fellows,  scholars  and  graduates  of  Trinity  college.  In 
London  university  the  graduates  form  the  constituency;  in  the  Scotch  universities  the 
chancellor,  tbe  members  of  the  university  court,  the  professors,  and  the  members  of 
general  councH,  Under  the  acts  of  1867-8,  in  London,  where  four  members  are  returned, 
each  elector  has  only  three  votes;  and  in  Olasgow,  which  returns  tliree  memtwrs,  each 
elector  has  but  two  votes. 

The  reform  acts  of  1882  introduced  a  system  of  registration  of  voters  for  the 
three  divisions  of  tbe  United  Kingdom.  In  England  lists  of  voters  are  prepared  by  the 
overseers  of  each  parish,  and  on  certain  days  courts  are  held  by  barristers  appointed  by 
the  chief-justice  and  the  senior  judge  of  each  summer  circuit  to  revise  these  lists,  when 
claims  may  be  made  for  persons  omitted,  and  objections  offered  to  namee  standing  on 
the  list.  If  an  objection  be  sustained,  the  name  is  stnick  off  the  list,  there  being  an 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  revising  barrister  to  the  court  of  Common  Pleas.  In 
Scotland  a  register  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  is  mnde  up  annunlly  In  counties  and 
boroughs  in  terms  of  the  re^stration  of  voters  (Scotland)  set,  24  and  25  Vict.  c.  28, 
which  register  is  printed,  and  may  be  had  for  a  small  price.  Voters  nrc  thus  put  on  the 
mil  without  trouble  to  themselves,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  without  their  consent.  Enroll- 
ment, however,  may  be  challenged,  in  which  case  objections  are  heard  and  determined 
by  the  sheriffs,  subject  (under  the  act  of  1868)  to  appeal  to  a  tribunal  composed  of  three 

Kidgea  of  the  court  of  session.   In  1884  the  right  of  suffrage  was  extended  to  hoose- 
oloers  and  lodgers  in  counties  as  well  as  In  boroughs,  thus  introducing  a  uniform 
household  and  lodger  franchise  throughout  the  kingdom.  , 

A  property  qufdification  of  £600  a  year  in  candidates  for  counties  and  SSOO  in  candi- 
dates for  boroughs,  which  bad  previously  existed  in  England  and  Ireland,  was  left 
untouched  in  1881.  but  has  been  abolished  by  21  and  22  Vict.  c.  28.  Scotch  peers, 
though  not  representative  peers,  are  disqualified  from  sitting  in  the  bouse  of  commons. 
Irish  peers  may  represent  any  constituency  in  Great  Britain,  hut  not  in  Ireland.  A  dis- 
qualification Is  also  attached  to  Judges  (except  the  master  of  the  rolls),  ciem'men  of  tht 
established  church  of  any  of  tlie  three  kingdoms,  Roman  Catholic  priests,  revenue 
officers,  persons  convicted  of  treason  and  felony,  and  aliens,  even  when  naturalized, 
imless  the  right  has  been  conceded  in  express  terms.  Sheriffs  cannCt  sit  for  their  own 
counties,  and  government  contractors  ore  disqualified,  a  disqualification  which  does  not 
extend  to  contractors  for  government  loans.  A  member  becoming  bankrupt  is  incapaci* 
tated  from  sitting  or  voting.  ,   .    .    ,   .       .,     ,      ^  . 

When  a  new  parliament  has  to  bo  assembled,  the  lord  chancellor,  by  order  of  th» 
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■overeign,  directs  tLe  clerk  of  the  cn>wn  to  pr^are  and  issue,  under  the  great  seat,  wito 
to  the  merfifs  of  oouodes,  both  for  the  counties  and  the  borougfaa.  A  sheriff,  on  receiT- 
big  the  writ  for  a  county,  appoints  a  day  for  the  electioQ,  and  by  the  practice  prior  to 
the  ballot  act,  1873  (86  and  36  Vict  c.  98)  on  the  day  fixed,  he  proclaimed  the  writ.  If 
Qo  more  candidatee  were  then  proposed  luan  were  to  be  elected,  he  declared  them  duly 
elected ;  if  there  was  opposition,  a  show  of  liaoda  was  asked,  and  the  sherifF  declared 
who  liod  the  majority.  If  a  poll  was  demanded  by  the  opposite  party,  the  election  waa 
adjourned.  The  electors  of  each  district  voted  at  their  several  polline-places,  and  at  the 
termination  of  the  poll,  the  return  was  transmitted  to  the  ^eriff  who  proclaimed  the 
successful  candidate.  Id  borough  elections  la  England  sad  Ireland,  the  sheriff,  on 
receiving  the  writ,  issued  his  precept  to  the  returning  officer  of  the  municipaUty,  who 
superinteoded  the  election ;  in  Scotland,  the  sheriff  himself  superint«nded  the  borough  aa 
well  as  the  county  elections.  The  names  of  the  persons  elected,  both  in  counties  and 
boroughs,  were  returned  by  the  sheriff  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown.  The  candidates  are 
now  nominated  by  a  writing  signed  by  two  electors,  aa  proposer  and  seconder,  and  eight 
ottiers  as  consenting,  and  delivered  to  the  returning  officer;  if  on  expiry  of  an  hour  from 
the  time  fixed  there  are  more  candidates  than  vacancies,  the  election  is  adjourned  and  a 
poll  taken.  The  vote  is  given  by  ballot  (q.T.),  and  the  result  announced  b^  the  return- 
ing officer,  and  returned  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown  in  chancery.  Vacancies  occurring 
after  a  general  election  are  supplied  br  new  writs  issued  by  authority  of  the  house. 
When  it  is  determined  that  a  writ  should  be  amended,  the  derk  of  the  crown  is  ordered 
to  attend  the  house,  and  amend  it  accordingly. 

A  m^ber  of  the  house  of  commons  can  not,  in  theory,  resign  his  seat,  but  on  the 
acceptance  of  any  office  of  profit  under  the  crown,  hia  election  is,  by  an  act  of  queen 
Anne,  declared  viM,  and  a  new  writ  issues,  he  being,  however,  eligible  for  re-election. 
By  the  reform  act  of  1867,  members  who  already  hold  certain  offices  do  not  vacate  their 
Beats  on  the  acceptance  of  certain  other  offices  enumerated,  the  list  seemingly  compre- 
hending all  offices  usually  held  by  members.  The  resignation  of  office  is  held  not  to  be 
complete  until  the  appointment  of  a  successor;  and  on  the  resumption  of  office,  the  seat 
is  held  not  to  have  been  vacated.  A  first  commission  in  the  army  or  navy  vacates  a 
seat;  subsequent  commissions  do  not  do  so.  A  member  wialiing  to  resign  usually  applies 
for  the  stewardsbip  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  (q.v.). 

iVMZepgw. — ^Both  housee  of  parliament  possess  extensive  privUoges  for  tfaem^tenance 
of  their  authority  and  the  protection  of  indivfduid  members.  Borne  of  these  privileges 
have  well-defined  limits;  oUiera  are  so  vague  in  their  extent  as  occasionally  to  lead  to 
conflicts  between  parliament  and  the  courts  of  law.  The  privilege  of  speech  is  claimed 
of  the  sovereign  by  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  at  the  opening  of  every  new 
parliament.  At  the  same  time,  any  member  using  offensive  expressions  may  be  called 
to  tiie  bar  to  receive  a  reprimand  from  the  speaker;  or,  if  the  offense  be  grave,  may  be 
committed  for  contempt,  in  which  case  he  is  sent  eiUier  to  the  tower  or  to  Newgate. 
Persons  not  members  of  the  house  may  also  be  committed  for  breach  of  privilege,  and 
no  one  committed  for  contempt  can  Iki  admitted  to  bfdl,  nor  can  the  cause  of  commit- 
ment be  inquired  into  by  the  courts  of  law.  The  publication  of  the  debates  of  either 
house  has  repeatedly  been  declared  a  breach  of  privilege;  but  for  a  long  time  back  this 
privilege  has  been  practicallv  waived,  except  where  the  reports  are  false  and  pei*verted. 
Publication  of  the  evidence  oeforc  a  select  committee  previously  to  its  being  reported  is 
-punished  as  a  breach  of  privilege.  Libellous  reflections  on  the  character  and  proceed- 
ings of  parliament,  or  of  memliers  of  tbe  bouse,  come  under  the  same  category,  as  also 
don  assaulting  or  threatening  a  oiemlier.  Willful  disobedience  to  tlie  orders  of  the 
house  is  punishable  as  a  breach  of  privilege;  but  If  orders  be  given  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  house,  their  enforcement  may  be  questioned  in  a  court  of  law.  The  offer  of 
bribe  to,  or  its  acceptance  by  a  member,  is  a  breach  of  privilege;  so  also  is  any  inter- 
ference with  the  officers  of  the  house  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  or  tampering  with 
witnesses  who  are  to  be  examined  before  the  house,  or  a  committee  of  the  house.  Mem- 
bers of  both  houses  are  free  from  arrest  or  imprisoment  in  civil  matters,  a  privilege 
which  is  permanent  in  the  case  of  peers,  extending  also  to  peeresses,  whether  by  crea- 
tion or  marriage  (though  the  latter  lose  it  by  subsequently  marrying  a  commoner),  and 
to  peers  and  peeresses  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  whether  represeotauve  or  not.  It  con- 
tinues in  the  case  of  members  of  the  house  of  commons  during  the  sitting  of  parliament, 
for  forty  days  after  each  prorogation,  for  40  days  prior  to  the  day  to  which  parlia- 
ment is  prorogued,  and  for  a  reasonable  time  after  a  dissolution.  Witnesses  summoned 
to  atteud  before  parliament  or  parliamentary  committees,  and  ottier  persons  in  attend- 
ance on  the  busmess  of  parliament,  are  also  protected  from  arrest.  Protection  is  not 
claimable  from  arrest  for  any  indictable  offense.  Counsel  are  protected  for  any  state- 
ments that  they  may  make  profesdonally. 

Meetinff  ^  a  2feu)  Parliament— On  ttie  day  appointed  f<»-  the  meetlag  of  a  new  rarlla 
ment,  tbe  members  of  the  two  houses  assemble  in  their  respective  chambers.  In  the 
lords,  the  lord  chancellor  acquaints  the  house  that  "her  majesty,  not  thinking  it  fit  to  be 
personally  present  here  this  day,  bad  been  pleased  to  cause  a  commission  to  be  issued 
under  the  great  seal,  in  order  to  the  opening  and  holding  of  theparliament."  Tbe  lords 
commissioners,  being  in  their  robes,  and  seated  between  the  throne  and  woolsack,  then 
eommand  the  gentleman  usher  of  the  Black  Rod  to  let  the  commona  know  that  tbe 
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"lords  commissioners  desiretheir  immediate  attendance  in  this  house  to  hear  the  commis- 
sion read."  Meantime,  In  the  lower  house,  the  clerk  of  the  crown  iu  chancery  haa 
delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  house  a  list  of  the  members  returned  to  serve  :  and  on  receiv- 
ing  the  message  from  Black  Rod  the  commons  go  up  to  the  house  of  lords.  The  commis- 
sion  having  b^n  read  in  presence  of  the  members  of  both  houses,  the  lord  diancellor 
opens  the  parliament  by  stating  "  that  her  majesty  will,  as  soon  as  the  piembers  of  both 
houses  shaJll  be  sworn,  declare  the  causes  of  her  calling  this  parliament:  and  it  being 
necessary  that  a  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  should  first  be  chosen,  that  you, 
gentlemen  of  the  house  of  common!),  repair  to  the  place  where  you  are  to  sit,  and  there 
proceed  to  the  appointment  of  some  proper  person  as  your  speaker,  and  that  you  present 
such  person  whom  you  shall  so  choose  here  to-morrow  at  o'clock,  for  her  majesty's 
royal  approbation."  The  commons  immediately  withdraw,  and,  ratunung  to  their  own 
house,  proceed  to  elect  a  speaker. 

Till  a  speaker  is  elected  the  clerk  acts  as  speaker,  standing  and  pointing  to  members 
as  they  rise  to  speak,  and  tiien  dtting  down.  If  only  one  candidate  be  proposed  for  the 
office,  the  motion,  after  being  seconded,  is  supported  by  an  influential  member,  gener- 
ally the  leader  of  the  house  of  commons;  and  the  member  proposed,  having  expressed 
his  sense  of  the  honor  meant  to  be  conferred  on  him,  is  called  by  the  house  to  the  chair, 
to  which  he  is  led  by  his  proposer  and  seconder.  If  another  member  be  proposed  and 
seconded,  a  debate  ensues;  and  at  its  close,  the  clerk  puts  the  question,  titat  the  member 
first  proposed  "do  take  the  chair  of  the  house  as  speaker."  If  the  house  divide,  he 
directs  one  party  to  go  into  the  right  lobby,  and  the  other  into  the  left,  and  appoints  two 
tellers  for  each.  If  the  majority  be  in  favor  of  the  member  first  prop<»ed,  he  is  led  to 
the  chair;  if  not,  a  similar  question  being  put  regarding  the  other  member,  and  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  he  is  conducted  to  the  chair.  The  speaker-elect  expresses  his  thanks 
for  the  honor  conferred  on  him,  and  takes  his  seat;  on  which  the  mace  Is  laid  on  the 
table,  where  it  is  always  placed  during  the  Bitting  of  the  house  with  the  speaker  in  the 
chair.  He  is  then  congratulated  by  some  leadrng  member,  and  the  house  adjounis. 
The  next  day  the  speaker-elect,  on  the  arrival  of  Buck  Bod,  proceeds  with  the  commons 
to  the  house  of  lords,  where  his  election  is  approved  by  the  lord  chancdlor.  He  then 
la^  claim,  on  behalf  of  the  commons,  to  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges,  which  being 
confirmed,  he  retires  with  the  commons  from  the  bar.  Nearly  the  same  forms  aie 
observed  on  the  election  of  a  new  speaker  when  a  Tacancy  occurs  death  or  resigna- 
tion in  the  course  of  the  session. 

The  members  of  both  houses  then  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  law.  See  Oath. 
In  the  upper  house  the  lord  chancellor  first  takes  the  oaUi  ^gly  at  the  table.  The 
clerk  of  the  crown  delivers  a  certificate  of  the  return  of  the  Hcottish  refffesmtatlve 
peers,  and  GulerKing-at-arms  the  roll  of  the  lords  temporal,  after  which  the  lords  prea 
ent  take  and  subscriM  the  oath.  Peers  who  have  been  newly  created  by  letters-patent, 
present  their  patents  to  the  lord  chancellor,  are  introduced  in  theh*  roties  between  two 
other  peers  of  their  own  dignity,  preceded  by  Black  Bod  and  Garter,  and  conducted  to 
their  places.  The  same  ceremony  is  observed  in  the  case  of  peers  who  have  received  a 
writ  of  summons — a  formality  necessary  when  a  member  of  the  lower  house  succeeds  to 
a  peerage;  otherwise  Us  seat  does  not  become  vacant.  A  Inshop  is  introdaced  by  two 
ouer  bishops,  withoat  the  fonnalities  observed  with  temporal  lords.  Peers  h^y  descent 
have  a  right  to  take  their  seats  without  introduction;  peers  by  special  limitation  io- 
Tonidnder  have  to  be  introduced.  In  the  commons,  the  speaker  first  subscribes  the  oath, 
standing  on  the  upper  step  of  the  chair,  and  is  follo'wed  by  the  other  members.  Mem- 
bers on  taking  the  oath  are  introduced  by  the  clerk  of  the  house  to  the  speaker.  Mem* 
bers  returned  on  new  writs  In  the  course  of  the  session,  after  taking  the  oath,  are  Intro- 
duced between  two  members.  They  must  bring  a  certificate  of  their  return  from  the 
clerk  of  the  crown.  On  the  demise  of  the  crown,  the  oaths  must  be  taken  anew  in  both 
houses.  * 

When  the  greater  part  of  the  members  of  both  houses  have  been  sworn,  the  causes  of 
calling  the  pariiament  are  declared  by  the  sovereign  either  in  person  or  by  commission. 
In  the  former  case,  the  queen  proceeds  in  state  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  commands 
Black  Rod  to  let  the  commons  know  "  that  it  is  her  majesty's  pleasure  that  they  attend 
her  immediately  in  this  house."  Black  Rod  proceeds  to  the  house  of  commons,  and  form- 
ally commands  their  attendance,  on  which  the  speaker  and  the  commons  go  up  to  the 
bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  and  the  queen  reads  her  speech,  which  Is  delivend  to  her 
the  lord  chancellor  kneeling  on  one  knee.  Of  late  years  ttie  practice  has  been  revived 
of  the  lord  chancellor  reading  the  royal  speech  in  me  queen's  presence.  When  parlia- 
ment is  opened  by  commission,  the  sovereign  not  being  personally  present,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor reads  the  royal  speech  to  both  houses.  Immediately  after  Uie  royai  speech  is  read, 
the  house  is  adjourned  during  pleasure;  but  both  houses  are  resumed  in  the  afternoon, 
for  the  purpose  of  voting  an  address  in  answer  to  the  speech  from  the  throne.  In  each 
house  it  is  common  to  iKgin  business  by  reading  some  bill  pro  formd,  in  order  to  assert 
the  right  of  deliberating  without  reference  to  the  immediate  cause  of  summons.  The 
royal  speech  is  then  read,  and  an  address  moved  in  answer  to  it.  Two  members  in  each 
house  are  chosen  1^  the  ministry  to  move  and  second  the  address.  The  preparation  of 
the  address  is  refened  to  a  select  committee ;  it  is  twice  read,  may  be  amended,  and  wbeo 
Anally  agreed  on,  It  is  ordered  to  be  presented  to  her  majes^. 
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A^ffeummeat,  AvnyoMlm,  and  Dtiaeluiion. — Adjoarninent  <tf  pariiament  is  but  tli« 
contiDuance  of  the  sewoti  from  one  day  to  another.  house  may  adjourn  sep- 

arately on  it«  own  authority,  with  this  restriction,  Introduced  by  act  89  and  40  Oeo.  III. 
c.  14,  that  the  sovereign,  ^th  advice  of  the  privr  council,  may  issue  a  procl&mattcn 
appointing  parliamert  to  meet  within  not  less  than  14  days,  notwithstanding  an  adjourn- 
ment beyond  that  period.  On  reassembling,  the  house  can  again  talte  up  business  which 
waa  left  UDfiniBbed.  A  prorogation  differs  from  an  adjournment  in  this  respect  that  it 
not  merely  suspends  all  buainess,  but  quashes  all  proceeaings  pending  at  the  tun&except 
Impeachments  by  the  commons,  and  appeals  and  writs  of  error  fn  the  lords.  William 
III.  prorogued  parliament  from  Oct.  21  to  Oct.  3S>  1689,  in  order  to  renew  the  bill  of 
rightff,  regarding  which  a  difference  liad  arisen  between  the  two  houses  that  was  fatal 
to  its  progress.  It  being  a  rule  that  a  bill  of  the  same  substance  cannot  be  introduced 
twice  in  the  same  session,  a  prorogation  has  sometimes  been  resorted  to,  to  enable  a 
second  bill  to  be  brougUt  in.  Parliament  can  only  be  prorogued  by  the  sovereign;  and 
this  may  be  done  by  having  her  command  signified  in  her  presence  by  the  lord  chancel- 
lor to  liotb  houses,  by  writ  under  the  great  seal,  by  commission,  or  by  proclamation. 
Till  recently,  a  proclamation  for  the  prorogation  erf  parliament  from  the  day  to  which 
it  stood  summoned  or  prorogued  to  another  day,  was  followed  by  a  writ  or  commission; 
but  by  80  and  81  Vict,  the  royal  proclamation  alone  prorogues  parliament,  except  at  the 
close  of  a  session. 

Parliament  comes  to  an  end  by  dissolution.  This  dissolution  maybe  bytbe  will  of  the 
sovereign  expressed  in  person  or  by  Iter  representatives.  Having  been  first  prorogued,  It 
is  dissolved  by  a  royal  prQclaniation,  and  by  the  same  instrument  it  is  declared  that  the 
chancellor  of  Great  Britidn  and  chancellor  of  Ireland  have  been  respectively  ordered  to 
issue  out  writs  for  calllag  a  new  pariiament.  By  6  Anne  c.  87,  a  parliament  was  deter- 
mined six  months  after  the  demise  of  the  crown;  but  by  the  reform  act  of  1867,  the 
parliament  in  being  at  any  future  demise  of  the  crown  shall  not  be  determined  by  such 
demise,  but  shall  continue  as  long  as  it  would  otherwise  have  continued  unless  dissolved 
by  the  crown.  "Were  the  power  of  dissolving  the  parliament  not  vested  in  the  executive, 
there  would  be  a  danger  of  its  becoming  permanent  and  encroaching  on  the  royal  author- 
ity, so  as  to  destroy  the  balance  of  the  constitution.  An  example  of  this  danger  is 
^own  in  the  long  parliament,  to  which  Charles  I.  conceded  that  it  should  not  be  dis- 
solved till  such  time  as  it  dissolved  itself.  If  the  houses  of  pariiament  encroach  on  the 
executive,  or  act  factiously  or  injudiciously,  the  crown  may,  by  a  dissolution,  bring  their 
proceedings  to  an  end,  and  appeal  to  the  people  by  sending  the  members  of  tlie  nouse 
of  commons  to  fpve  an  account  of  their  conduct  to  their  constituents. 

There  was  originally  no  limit  to  the  duration  of  a  parliament  except  the  will  of  the 
sovereign.  By  6  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  3.  the  continuance  of  a  parliament  was  limited  to 
three  years,  a  term  afterward  extended  by  1  Geo.  I.  c.  38  to  seven  years.  Tbe  same  act 
of  William  and  Mary  enacts  that  parliament  shall  assemble  once  in  three  years  at  the 
least;  but  the  practice  of  granting  the  mutiny  act  and  the  budget  for  a  year  only,  makes 
it  necessary  that  it  slioulcT assemble  annually. 

Conduct  of  Buaineta. — Each  house  is  presided  over  by  its  speaker.  The  speaker  of 
the  house  of  commons  does  not  take  part  in  a  debate,  offer  bis  opinion,  or  vote  on  ordi- 
nary occasions;  but,  in  case  of  equality,  he  has  a  casting  vote;  hia  duty  is  to  decide  all 
queBtiooB  which  relate  to  order,  putting  tbe  matter  at  issue  in  a  substantive  form  for  the 
decision  of  the  house,  if  his  own  decision  is  not  assented  to.  He  explains  any  doubts 
that  may  arise  on  bills.  He  determines  the  precedence  of  members  rising  to  address  the 
liouse.  He  examines  witnesses  at  the  bar.  At  the  close  of  the  ses^n,  he  addresses  the 
sovereign  on  presenting  the  money-bills  passed  during  the  session  for  the  royal  assent. 
He  nominates  tlie  tellers  on  a  division,  and  makes  known  the  votes  to  the  house.  He 
may  commit  members  to  cuMody  during  the  pleasure  of  the  house,  a  confinement  which 
terminates  with  the  close  of  the  session.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  by  death,  he  signs  the 
warrant  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown  to  make  out  the  writ  for  the  elect  ion  of  a  new  member. 
He  audits  the  accounts  of  the  receiver  of  fees,  and  directs  the  printing  of  tbe  votes  and 
proceedings  of  the  bouse.  The  lord  chancellor,  or  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  is  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  lords;  in  his  absence,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means  takes  tbe  chair.  The  speaker  is  not,  as  in  the  lower  house,  charged  with  the 
maintenance  of  order,  or  the  decision  who  is  to  be  heard,  which  rest  with  the  liouse 
itself.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  of  the  house  of  commons,  aa 
deputy  speaker,  performs  the  speaker's  duties  in  his  Absence.  The  chief  officers  of  the 
house  of  lords  arc  tlie  clerk  of  the  parliaments,  who  takes  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  hou.'ie;  the  gentleman  usher  of  the  black  rod.  who,  with  his  deputV,  the  yeoman 
usher,  is  sent  to  desire  the  attendance  of  the  commons,  executes  orders  for  committal, 
and  assists  in  various  ceremonies;  the  clerk-Bssistant;  and  the  seKcantat'arms,  who- 
attentte  the  lord  chancellor  with  the  mace,  and  executes  the  orders  of  tbe  bouse  for  the 
attachment  of  deUnquents.  The  chief  officers  of  tbe  commons  are  theclei^of  tbe  house, 
the  sergeant-at-nrms,  the  clerk-assistant,  and  second  clerk-assistant. 

Each  house  has  its  landing  Orders,  or  regulations,  adopted  at  different  periods, 
relating  partly  to  internal  order,  partly  to  certain  preliminaries  required  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  bills  and  promulgation  of  statutes,  A  standing  order  endures  till  replied  (or 
"  vacated,"  as  it  is  called  In  tlie  upper  bouse);  bat  each  house  is  also  in  tbe  practice  of 
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affreeiilg  to  certain  orders  or  moluiums  of  uncertain  duration  dedaratoiy  of  its  practice, 
^Ich  are  coneidered  less  formally  binding  than  standing orderB. 

The  house  of  lords  usnallv  meets  at  5  f.h.  ;  the  commons  at  a.  quarter  before  4,  except 
on  Wednesdays  and  other  nays  specially  appointed  for  moming  sittings.  In  the  lords 
the  chancellor,  as  speaker,  sits  on  the  woolsack.  A  stuiding  order,  which  is  nerer 
enforced,  requires  the  lords  to  take  place  according  to  precedence.  Practically,  the 
biahops  sit  together  on  the  right  band  of  the  throne ;  the  members  of  the  administration 
on  the  bont  bench  on  the  right  hand  of  the  woolsack  adjoining  the  bishops,  and  the 
peers  who  usually  vote  with  Ibem  occupy  the  other  benches  on  tliat  side.  The  peers  in 
opposition  are  ranged  on  the  opposite  side,  and  those  considered  politically  neutral 
occnpy  the  cross  bencbes  between  the  table  and  the  hex.  In  the  house  of  commons,  the 
ttaai  bench  on  the  ri^t  hand  of  the  chair  is  reserved  for  the  ministry,  and  called  the 
treasury  bench,  the  front  bench  on  the  opposite  side  being  occupied  by  the  leaders  ot 
the  oppo^tion.  By  ancient  custom  and  orders  of  both  houses,  rarely  enforced,  strangras 
are  ezanded  while  the  houses  are  sitting. 

Praybrs  are  read  before  business  is  wgun — in  the  house  of  lords  by  a  bishop;  in  the 
house  of  commons  by  the  chaplain.  Every  member  is  bound  to  attend  the  house — in 
the  lower  house  personally;  in  the  upper  personally,  or  by  proxy;  but  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, this  obligation  is  not  eniorcea.  Hie  house  of  lords  may  proceed  to  business 
when  three  peers  are  present;  in  the  commons,  forty  members  are  required  to  constitute 
a  house  for  the  dispatch  of  business.  The  speaker  counts  the  house  at  four;  and  if  that 
namber  be  not  iben  present,  or  if  it  be  noticed,  or  appear  on  a  division,  that  fewer  than 
forty  membera  are  present,  the  house  is  adjourned.  A.  call  of  the  house  is  an  expedient 
to  secure  attendance  on  important  occasions;  when  it  is  made,  members  absent  without 
leave  may  be  ordered  to  be  taken  into  custody.  When  matters  of  great  interest  are  to  be 
debated  m  the  upper  house,  the  lords  are  "summoned." 

To  make  a  motion,  or,  more  properly,  to  mow  the  house,  is  to  propose  a  question,  and 
notices  of  motions  should  be  given  on  a  previous  day.  The  commons  are  in  the  practice 
of  setUng  apart  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays  for  considering  orders 

S^thg  day,  or  matters  which  the  house  had  already  agreed  to  consider  on  a  particular 
ay,  and  to  reserve  Tuesdays  for  motions.  Government  orders  take  precedence  of 
others  on  all  order  days  except  Wednesdays,  which  are  generally  reserved  for  the  orders 
of  independent  members.  Notices  of  motions  are  by  a  standing  order  uot  allowed  to 
be  given  for  any  period  tieyond  the  four  days  next  following  on  which  motions  are  enti- 
tled to  precedence.  Questions  of  privilege  may  be  considered  without  previous  notices, 
and  take  precedence  both  of  other  motioos  and  orders  of  the  day.  A  motion  noay  be 
accompanied  by  a  speech,  and  must  in  the  lower  house  be  seconded,  otherwise  there  is 
no  question  before  the  house.  In  purely  formal  motions  this  rule  is  not  observed,  and 
an  order  of  the  day  maybe  moved  without  a  seconder.  A  seconder  is  not  required  in 
the  house  of  lords.  A  motion  in  the  commons  must  be  reduced  to  writing  by  the  mover, 
and  delivered  to  the  speaker,  who,  when  it  lias  been  seconded,  puts  it  to  the  bouse;  it 
cannot  then  be  withdrawn  without  leave  of  the  house.  In  the  lords,  when  a  motion  has 
been  made,  a  queatiun  is  proposed  "that  the  motion  be  agreed  to."  Wlien  an  amend- 
ment is  proposed  to  a  question,  the  ori^^nal  motion  cannet  be  withdrawn  till  the  amend- 
ment has  been  either  withdrawn  or  negatived.  An  amendment  is  properly  sacb  an 
alteration  on'a  motion  by  striking  out  or  adding  words,  or  both,  as  may  enable  members 
to  vote  for  it  who  would  not  have  done  so  otherwise. 

A  question  may  be  evaded  or  superseded  in  four  ways:  1.  By  adjotirnment.  Any 
member  in  possession  of  the  house  may  move  "  that  the  house  do  now  adjourn."  The 
house  may  aJso  be  adjourned,  even  while  a  member  is  speakine,  on  its  being  noticed 
that  there  are  fewer  than  forty  members  present.  The  motion,  "  mat  the  debate  be  now 
adjourned,"  does  not  supersede  the  question,  but  merely  defers  the  decision  of  the 
house.  2.  By  a  motion,  that  the  orders  of  tikc  day  be  now  read,  which  my  be  put  and 
carried  on  days  on  which  notices  of  motion  have  precedence.  S.  By  what  is  called  mots 
ing  the  premou*  question.  The  act  of  the  speaker  in  putting  the  question  is  intercepted 
by  a  motion,  "  tliat  the  question  be  now  put."  The  mover  and  seconder  of  this  motion 
vote  against  it;  and  if  it  be  resolved  in  the  negative,  the  speaker  is  prevented  from  put- 
ting t£e  main  question,  which,  liowever,  may  be  brought  forward  on  another  day. 
4  By  an  amendment  substituting  words  of  an  entirely  di^rent  import  for  those  of  the 
motion,  so  that  the  sense  of  the  house  is  taken  on  a  totally  different  question. 

Wl^  the  question  is  put  by  the  speaker  in  the  lords,  the  respective  parties  exclaim 
" content"  or  "  non-content;"  in  the  commons,  the  expression  used  is  "  aye"  or  "no." 
The  speaker  signifies  his  opinion  which  party  have  the  majority,  and  If  the  house 
acquiesce,  the  question  is  said  to  be  resolved  in  tlie  affirmative  or  negative;  when  his 
decision  is  disputed,  tiie  numt>ers  must  he  counted  by  a  division.  Both  houses  now 
divide  by  the  content  or  ayes  going  into  the  ri^ht  lobby,  and  the  non-contents  or  noes 
into  the  left,  each  being  counted  by  tellers  appointed  by  the  speaker.  In  the  house  of 
commons,  two  clerks  with  printed  lists  of  the  meml>ers  put  a  mark  to  the  name  of  each 
as  he  re-enters  the  house,  so  as  to  secure  accuracy  in  the  division-lista  The  speaker  of 
the  commons,  who  does  not  otiierwise  vote  or  take  part  in  a  debate,  baa  a  casting-vote 
fai  case  of  equality.  In  the  house  of  lords,  the  speaker  is,  on  the  other  hand,  not  dls- 
qfuaUfled  fnun  taking  part  in  a  debate;  he  votes  on  divisions*  bat  has  no  casting-vote: 
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and  on  an  equality,  the  non-contents  preTul.  The  sTstem  of  pairing  t.-onimoi^  prao* 
tlced,  though  never  directly  recognized  by  the  hoiue,  enables  members  on  opposite  sides 
to  abeent  themselves  for  a  time  agreed  on,  each  neutralizins  the  votes  of  the  other.  A. 
member  of  the  upper  house  may,  with  leave  of  the  house,  by  a  protest  enter  his  dissrat 
from  a  vote  of  the  house,  uid  its  grounis.  Everv  protest  is  entered  on  the  jonmals  of 
the  house,  together  with  the  names  of  nil  the  loras  who  concur  in  it. 

No  question  or  bill  is  allowed  to  be  offered  in  either  house  substantially  the  same 
with  one  on  which  the  judgment  of  that  house  has  already  been  expressed  in  the  current 
session.  A  resolution  of  the  house,  however,  may  be  rescinded,  and  an  order  dis- 
charged: and  by  IS  and  14  Vict.  c.  31,  it  is  provided  that  every  act  may  be  altered, 
unended,  or  repealed  in  the  same  session  of  parliament. 

In  debate,  a  member  of  the  commons  addresses  the  speaker;  a  member  of  the  upper 
house  the  lords  generally,  in  both  cases  standing  and  uncovered.  Xo  member  may 
Bpe^  except  when  there  is  a  question  before  the  bouse,  or  with  the  view  to  propose  a 
motion  or  amendment,  the  only  admitted  exceptions  bein^  in  putting  questions  to  minis- 
ters of  the  crown,  or  to  members  concerned  in  some  business  which  is  before  the  house, 
and  in  explaining  personal  matters.  A  memt)er  is  not  allowed  to  speak  twice  to  the 
same  Question  except  in  explanation,  and  the  proposer,  in  some  cases,  in  reply — a 
restriction  which  does  not  apply  in  committee.  By  the  niles  adopted  by  both  nouses 
for  preserving  order  in  debate,  no  allusion  is  allowed  to  debates  of  the  same  session  on  a 
question  not  under  discussion,  or  to  debates  in  the  other  house  of  parliament.  All  reflec- 
uons  on  any  detennination  of  the  house  are  prohibited,  except  when  made  with  a  view 
of  moving  that  the  determination  be  rescinded;  so  is  the  mention  by  a  member  of  her 
majesty's  name  either  irreverently,  or  to  intluence  the  debate,  and  the  use  of  offeiuive 
and  insulting-  words  against  parliament  or  either  bouse,  or  a  member  of  the  house  in 
which  he  is  speaking.  No  member  is  allowed  to  refer  to  another  by  name,  or  otherwise 
than  by  the  rank  or  office  which  he  enjoys,  or  place  which  he  represents.  The  speaker 
naming  a  member  to  the  house,  is  an  old  established  form  of  censure.  New  procedure  ruiee 
were  adopted,  1882,  securing  the  right  of  deciding  when  the  vote  should  be  t^en. 

Meatage*. — It  is  often  found  necessary  for  the  nouses  to  communicate  with  each  other 
regarding  matters  occurrin|;  in  the  course  of  business.  Messa^  from  the  lords  were 
formerly  sent  by  masters  m  chancery  or  judges,  while  the  commons  sent  a  depntation 
of  their  own  members.  According  to  a  new  arrangement  adopted  in  1856,  one  of  the 
clerks  of  either  house  may  be  the  bearer  of  a  message, 

Committee9. — ^Parliamentary  committees  are  either  "  of  the  whole  house," or  "select." 
A  committee  of  the  whole  house  is  the  house  itself,  with  a  chairman  instead  of  the 
qwaker  presiding.  The  chair  is  taken  fn  the  lords  by  the  chairman  of  committees 
appointed  at  the  beginning  of  each  sesdon,  in  the  commons  bv  the  chidnnan  of  the  onn- 
mltt^  of  wa^s  and  means.  Matters  relating  to  reli^on,  traae.  the  Imposition  of  taxes, 
or  toe  granting  of  public  money,  are  generally  considered  in  committee  before  legisla- 
tion, as  also  are  the  provisions  of  any  public  bill.  Proceedings  are  conducted  nearly  as 
when  the  house  is  sitting,  the  lords  beius;  addressed  in  the  upper  house,  and  in  the  lower 
the  chairman,  who  has  the  same  powers  to  maintain  order  as  the  speaker,  and  a  casting 
vote  in  case  of  equality.  In  committees  of  the  commons,  as  in  the  house  itself,  a  quo- 
rum of  forty  members  is  required;  but  if  that  number  are  not  present,  the.^>eaker  must 
resume  the  chair  to  adjourn  the  house.  A  motion  in  committee  need  not  be  seconded, 
and  there  is  a  more  unlimited  power  of  debate  than  in  the  bouse,  members  being  at  lib* 
erty  to  speak  any  number  of  times  on  the  same  question.   A  motion  for    the  previous 

auestion"  is  not  allowed.  When  the  business  of  the  committee  is  not  concluded  on  the 
ay  of  sitting,  the  house  is  resumed,  and  the  chairman  moves  "that  the  house  beugaln 
put  into  committee  on  a  future  day,"  In  the  lords,  and  in  the  commons  reports  progress, 
and  asks  leave  to  sit  again. 

Select  committees  are  composed  of  a  limited  number  of  members  appointed  to  inquire 
Into  any  matter,  and  report.  In  the  commons,  it  is  usual  to  give  select  committees 
power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records;  In  the  lords,  they  may,  without  any 
special  authority,  summon  witnesses.  In  neither  house  can  a  committee  enforce  thie 
attendance  of  a  witness;  this  must  be  done,  when  necessary,  by  the  house  itself.  The 
commons  have  certain  standing  orders  for  insuring  the  efficiency  of  committees, 
and  impartiality  in  their  appointment.  No  committee  is  to  consist  of  more  tJian  fifteeru 
Members  moving  for  a  committee  must  ascertain  whether  the  members  whom  they  pro- 
pose to  name  will  attend.  Lists  of  the  members  serving  on  each  committee  are  to  be 
affixed  In  the  committee  derk's  office  and  the  lobby.  To  every  question  asked  of  a  wit- 
ness the  name  of  the  member  who  asks  It  is  to  be  prefixed  In  uie  ndnntes  <A  evidence 
laid  before  the  house;  and  the  names  of  the  members  present  at  each  sitting,  and,  in  the 
event  of  a  division,  the  question  proposed,  the  name  of  the  proposer,  and  the  votes  of 
each  member,  are  to  be  entered  on  the  minutes,  and  reported  to  the  house.  In  the  lords 
there  are  no  special  rules  regarding  the  appointment  and  constitution  of  committees;  but 
resolutions  containing  arrangement.^  similsr  to  those  of  the  commons  regarding  ques. 
tions  to  witnesses,  minutes  of  proceedings,  and  divisions,  have  been  adopted  since  186S. 
Belect  committees  have  the  power  of  adjournment  from  Ume  to  dme,  and  sometimes 
from  place  to  pUu».  By  an  anosnaly  not  easily  explained,  the  commons  have  alwi^ 
been  conddered  not  to  luve  the  power  of  adminuterinic  oa^:  a  power  of  examining  od 
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oath  hu,  however,  hy  etatate  been  granted  to  election  committees,  and  c«nmlttees  tm 
private  bills.  In  the  house  of  lords,  vltnesses  had  formerly  to  attend  at  the  bar  ot  the 
nouse  to  be  sworn;  but  the  oath  may  now  be  administered  by  any  commit^  of  the 
house.  Except  where  leave  of  absence  has  been  obtained,  no  member,  unless  above  the 
Age  of  sizty,  can  excuse  himself  from  serving  on  committees,  or  for  not  attending  when 
hu  attendance  has  been  made  compulsoiy  by  order  of  the  bouse.  In  committees  on 
private  bills  in  the  commons,  the  chairman  has  a  deliberative  as  well  as  a  casting  vote. 
Since  1864,  joint  committees  of  both  Iiouse^  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  membos 
of  each,  have  occasionaDr  been  appointed. 

.fi^.— The  principal  business  which  occupies  both  houses  is  the  pas^g  of  bills.  In 
«arly  times,  laws  were  enacted  In  the  form  of  petitions  from  the  commons,  which  were 
entered  on  the  rolls  of  parliament,  with  the  king's  answers  subjoined;  and  at  the  close 
of  the  SASsiou,  these  im[»erfect  records  were  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  statute,  which 
was  entered  on  the  statute  rolls.  It  was  found  that,  on  undergoing  this  process,  the  acta 
passed  by  the  parliament  were  often  both  added  to  and  mutilated,  and  much  of  the  legls- 
iative  power  practically  came  into  the  hands  of  the  judges.  Bills  in  the  form  of  com* 
plete  statutes  were  first  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL  Bills  are  either  pabUc  or 
private;  the  former  affect  the  general  interests  of  the  community,  the  latter  relate  to 
local  mattera.  Public  bills  are  introduced  directly  by  members;  private  btlls  by  peti- 
tions from  the  parties  interested,  presented  by  members.  Bills  may  originate  in 
either  house;  but  the  exclusive  right  of  the  commons  to  deal  with  all  legislation 
r^rding  taxes  or  supplies,  makes  it  necessary  snd  expedient  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  both  public  and  private  bills,  except  such  as  are  of  a  purely  pensonal  nature, 
should  originate  in  the  lower  house.  Bills  regarding  restitution  of  honors  originate 
in  the  house  of  lords.  One  description  of  act  alone  ori^nates  with  the  crown— an 
act  of  grace  or  pardon.  It  is  read  tmly  once  in  each  house,  and  cannot  be  amended, 
but  must  be  accepted  in  the  form  In  which  it  Is  received  from  the  crown,  or  rejected. 

Publie  BilU.—lu  the  house  of  ionis,  any  member  Toay  present  a  biU.  In  the  com- 
mons, any  memtier  may  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  except  it  be  for  imponng  a 
tax,  when  an  order  of  Uie  house  is  required.   When  the  motion  is  seconded  and  leave 

given,  the  mover  and  seconder  are  ordered  to  prepare  and  bring  In  the  bill.  8uch  bills, 
owever,  as  relate  to  religion,  trade,  grants  of  public  money,  or  taxation,  are  required  to 
be  Introduced  by  the  house  itself,  on  a  report  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  house.  A 
bill  is  drawn  out  on  paper,  with  blanks  or  italics  where  any  part  is  doubtful,  or  where 
sums  have  to  be  Inserted.  It  is  read  a  first  time,  and  a  day  fixed  for  a  second  reading, 
allowing  a  sufficient  interval  to  let  It  be  printed  and  circulated.  When  ready,  which  Is 
often  as  soon  as  the  motion  for  leave  to  bring  it  in  lias  been  agreed  to.  It  is  presented  at 
the  bar  by  one  of  the  memlwrs  who  were  ordered  to  prepare  and  bring  it  in,  and  after- 
wards, on  an  intimation  from  the  speaker,  brought  up  to  the  teble.  The  question  is 
put,  "that  the  bill  be  now  read  a  first  time,"  which  is  rarely  oblected  to;  and  in  the 
commons  can  only  be  opposed  by  a  division.  The  short  title  of  tne  bill,  as  entered  m 
the  orders  of  the  day  and  indorsed  on  the  bill,  is  then  read  aloud,  which  is  accounted 
Bi^i^t  compliance  with  the  order  of  the  house.  A  day  is  then  appointed  for  consid- 
ering the  question,  "  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time,"  allowing  a  sufficient  interval 
to  elapse  to  let  it  be  printed  and  circulated.  At  the  second  reading  the  member  in 
charge  of  the  bill  moves  "  that  the  bUl  be  now  read  a  second  time."  This  is  the  usual 
time  for  opposing  a  bill  whose  general  principle  is  disapproved.  This  is  done  by  an 
amendment  to  the  question,  by  leaving  out  the  word  ' '  now,  and  adding  ' '  this  da^  three 
months,"  "this  day  six  months,"  or  some  other  time  bej'ond  the  prolmble  duration  of 
the  session.  Counsel  are  sometimes  allowed  to  plead  at  the  second  reading  or  other 
stages.  If  the  bill  be  approved  on  the  second  reading,  it  is  committed,  either  to  a  select 
committee,  or  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  to  consider  its  provisions  in  detail. 
When  the  proceedings  in  committee  are  terminated,  the  bill  is  reported  to  the  house 
with  amendments,  which  may  be  agreed  to,  amended,  or  disagreed  to.  It  is  then  ordered 
to  be  read  a  third  time,  when  the  entire  measure  is  reviewed.  Ko  amendments,  except 
what  are  verbal,  can  then  be  made,  and  the  question  is  put  to  the  house,  "That  this  bill  • 
do  now  pass."  The  title  of  the  bill  is  last  settled.  The  bill,  when  passed  by  tbe  com- 
mons, is  sent  to  the  lords,  where  it  goes  through  the  same  forms:  if  Tejccted,'no  further 
notice  is  taken  of  it;  if  passed,  a  message  is  sent  to  the  commons  that  the  bill  is  agreed 
to.  If  amendmente  have  been  made,  they  are  sent  down  along  with  the  bill  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  commons;  and  if  they  are  not  agreed  to,  a  conference  is  demanded  by  the 
commons,  to  offer  reasons  for  disagreeing  to  tbe  amendments.  A  conference  is  a  mode 
of  communicating  on  importent  matters  between  the  houses,  in  which  each  house  is 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  tbe  other  by  a  deputation  of  its  own  members — the  time 
and  place  of  meeting  being  idways  fixed  by  tlie  lords.  A  conference  is  conducted,  for 
both  nouses,  by  managers,  who,  on  the  part  of  the  house  desiring  the  conference  (in  the 
case  supposed,  the  conunons),  consist  of  the  memliers  who  have  drawn  up  the  reasons, 
with  others  sometimes  added.  If  the  lords  be  not  satiRfied  with  the  reasons  offered,  a 
•econd  conference  is  desired,  after  which  what  is  called  a  "free  conference"  may  he 
demanded,  in  wliich  the  managers  have  more  discretion  vested  in  them  to  advance  what 
Arguments  th^  please.  No  free  conference  has  been  held  since  1740.  By  resolutions  of 
Ixnh  hotuei^  agi«ed  to  in  1861,  reasons  for  disagreement  from  amendments  may  b» 
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communicated  by  messagcB  without  a  eonference.  unlesB  the  otber  house  ikoaU  desire  a 
conference;  and  since  that  time  there  has  been  but  one  instance  of  a  conference  where  a 
message  would  have  been  available.  If  the  commoue  eventually  agree  to  the  amend- 
ments, the  bill  is  sent  hick  to  the  lords;  if  not,  it  is  dropped.  The  same  forms  are  gone 
through  when  a  bill  originates  in  ibe  bouse  of  lords.  Tbe  official  record  of  the  assent  of 
one  bouse  to  the  bills  passed,  or  amendments  made  by  the  other,  is  an  indorsement  do 
tbe  bill  in  Norman  French.  Thus,  when  a  bill  is  passed  by  the  commons,  the  cleric  of 
the  house  writes  on  the  top  of  it,  "  Bolt  Uail6  aux  sugmeurs."  When  the  lords  make 
amendment  to  a  bill,  it  is  returned  with  Uie  indorsement,  "A  ceste  bUle  avesque 
des  amendments  les  seijrnieurs  sont  aasentos."  When  it  Is  sent  back  wfth  these  amend- 
ments  agreed  to,  the  clerk,  of  tbe  bouse  of  commons  writes,  "  A  ces  amendments  les 
communes  sont  assentus."  When  both  houses  have  agreed  to  a  bill,  it  Is  deposited  in 
tbe  house  of  lords,  to  await  tbe  royal  assent,  unless  it  be  a  money-bill,  which  is  sent  back 
to  the  commons. 

PiHtate  Bills.— In  private  bills,  the  functions  of  parliament  partake  of  the  judicial  ta 
well  as  the  legislative  character,  and  the  difflculties  of  reconciling  the  Interests  of  tbe 
public  and  of  individuals  often  give  rise  to  inquiiies  too  extenrive  for  the  house  to 
undertake,  which  therefore  delegates  them  to  committees.  The  standing  orders  require 
certain  notices  to  be  given  to  parties  interested  by  personal  service,  and  to  the  public  by 
advertisement.  The  practice  in  both  bouses  now  is  for  all  petitions  for  private  bills  to 
be  referred  to  four  "  examiners,"  two  from  the  lords  and  two  from  the  commons,  whose 
dut^  it  is  to  examine  whether  certain  notices  and  other  forms  required  by  the  standing 
orders  of  tbe  house  have  been  complied  with.  It  the  report  be  favorable,  leave  is  given 
to  bring  in  the  bill;  if  unfavorable,  itis  referred  to  a  committee,  called  tfaecommittee  on 
standing  orders,  who  report  on  the  propriety  of  relaxing  the  standing  orders  In  this  indi- 
vidual case — should  they  report  unfavorably,  it  is  stilt  in  the  power  of  tlie  house  to  relax 
the  standing  orders,  though  this  is  rarely  done.  Three  days  must  elapse  between  the  first 
and  second  reading.  At  the  second  reading,  the  principle  is  considered,  as  in  the  cose 
of  public  bills;  and  if  the  bill  he  carried,  it  is  referred,  if  not  a  railway,  canal,  or  divorce 
bill,  to  the  "  committee  of  selection,"  consisting  of  the  chairman  of  the  standing  orders 
committee,  and  five  other  members  nominated  at  the  beginning  of  Cbe  session,  whose  func- 
tions are  to  classify  tbe  bills,  to  nominate  the  committees  on  them,  and  to  arrange  their  time 
of  sitting.  A  railway  or  canal  bit)  Is  referred  to  the  "  general  committee  of  railway  and 
canal  bills."  This  committee  forms  bills  of  this  class  into  groups,  and  appoints  tho 
cbturman  of  the  committee  which  is  to  sit  on  each  bill  from  its  own  body,  the  remaining 
memt>ers,  four  in  number,  being  chosen  from  the  committee  of  selection.  Before  the 
sitting;  of  the  committee,  every  private  bill,  whether  opposed  or  unopposed,  must  be 
examined  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  and  his  council.  It  is 
also  laid  before  the  chairman  of  the  lords'  committee  and  his  council,  and  effect  is  given 
to  their  observations,  a  proceeding  which  greatly  facilitates  the  after^togress  of  the  bill 
in  the  house  of  lords.  The  boanTof  trade,  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  depart- 
ment, the  lords'  commissioners  of  tbe  admiralty,  and  tne  commiRsioners  of  woods  and 
forests,  also  exercise  a  supervision  over  private  bills  of  various  kinds,  by  wMch  the 
respective  rights  of  their  departments  may  be  supposed  to  be  encroached  on.  In  the 
house  of  lords,  estate  bills  are  referred  to  the  judges.  Every  bill,  at  the  first  reading, 
is  referred  to  the  examiners,  before  whom  compliance  with  such  standingorders  as  have 
not  been  previously  inquired  into  must  be  proved.  "The  standing  orders  committee  of 
the  lords  is  now  assimilated  in  functions  to  that  of  the  commons.  The  bill  is  returned 
to  the  commons  either  with  amendments,  or  with  a  message  that  it  is  agreed  to  without 
amendments.  In  case  of  disagreement  between  the  houses,  the  same  foims  are  observed 
as  in  public  bills. 

In  recent  times,  the  necessity  for  obtaining  private  acts  has  been,  in  many  cases, 
obviated  by  general  laws  adapted  to  different  classes  of  objects,  of  which  parties  are 
enabled  to  avail  themselves,  instead  of  applying  to  parliament  for  special  powers. 

Soyal  Amnt. — A  bill  becomes  a  statute  or  act  of  parliament  on  receiving  the  royal 
assent,  which  is  given  in  the  house  of  lords,  the  commons  bdng  ^so  present  at  tbe  bar. 
It  is  given  In  either  of  two  ways :  by  letters-patent  under  the  great  seal,  signed  tbe 
sovereign's  own  hand,  and  communicated  to  the  two  houses  by  rommissioners;  or  by  the 
sovereign  present  in  person  in  the  house  of  lords.  When  the  royal  assent  is  given  by 
commission,  three  or  more  of  the  lords  commissioners  command  black  rod  to  signify 
to  the  commons  that  their  attendance  is  desired,  on  which  the  commons,  with  the 
speaker,  immediately  come  to  the  bar.  The  commission  is  then  read  at  length;  and  the 
titles  of  all  the  bills  being  read  by  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  the  royal  assent  to  each  ia 
signified  by  the  derk  of  ^e  parliaments  in  Norman  French,  and  so  entered  on  the  lorda* 
journals.  In  assenting  to  a  public  bill,  tbe  words  used  are:  "Le  roy  [la  reyne]  1e 
Teult;"  to  a  private  bill,  "Soit  fait  commeil  est  desirS;"  and  to  a  bill  of  supplV  (which 
Is  presented  by  the  speaker,  and  receives  the  royal  assent  before  all  other  bills);  "  Le 
roy  remercie  ses  bong  sujets,  accepts  leur  benevolence,  et  ainsi  le  veult."  In  the  case  of 
an  act  of  grace,  which  has  originated  with  the  crown,  there  was,  till  lately,  no  further 
expression  of  the  royal  assent;  but  the  clerk  of  the  parliaments,  having  read  its  title, 
said :  ' '  Les  prShits,  seigneurs,  et  communes  en  ce  present  parliament  assembles,  au  nom 
de  tou8  Tos  anctres  sujets,  remercient  tr&s-humblement  vostre  Hi^estd,  et  piient  i  Dieu 
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rosdonner  en  sanU,  bonne  vie  et  longue:"  the  royal  assent,  hovever,  has  been  latterly 

given  to  acta  of  grace  in  the  usual  form.  The  refusal  of  the  royal  assent  is  announced 
J  the  words,  "Le  roy  s'avisera."  But  the  necussitjr  for  such  refusal  is  generally 
rranoved  by  the  observance  of  the  constitutional  principle,  that  the  queen  has  no  viu 
but  that  of  her  ministers,  who  only  continue  in  office  so  long  as  they  have  the  confidence 
of  parliament.  The  last  instance  in  which  the  rojyal  assent  was  refused  was  by  queen 
Anne  In  1707,  regarding  a  bill  for  settling  the  militia  in  Scotland. 

The  royal  assent  is  seldom  ^iven  in  person,  except  at  the  close  of  a  searion,  when  the 
qneen  attends  to  prorogue  parliament,  and  then  signifles  her  assent  to  such  bills  as  have 
been  passed  since  the  last  commission  was  issued ;  but  bills  providing  for  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  the  crown,  and  bills  for  settling  the  civil  lists,  have  generally  been  assented  to 
by  the  sovereign  in  person,  immediately  uter  they  have  passed  both  houses.  When  the 
royal  assent  is  given  in  person,  the  clerk  of  the  crown  reads  the  titles  of  the  bill;  and  the 
clerk  of  the  parliaments,  who  has  previously  received  her  majesty's  commands  in  the 
robing-room,  makes  an  obeisance  to  the  throne,  and  signifles  her  majesty's  assent,  as 
alrea^  described,  the  gi^n  giving  a  gentle  inclination. 

SttppUet. — Prior  to  1688,  in  addition  to  parliamentaiy  taxation,  imposts  were  Bome> 
times  levied  an  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative.  Since  the  revolution,  no  taxes  have 
been  ndsed  otherwise  than  by  parliamentary  authority.  The  commons  have  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  impose  taxes  and  vote  money  for  the  public  service.  The  lords  cannot 
even  make  an  alteration  in  a  bill  of  supply,  except  to  correct  a  clerical  error.  The  lords 
are  not  even  entitled  to  insert  in  a  bill  any  pecuniary  penalties,  or  to  alter  the  amount  or 
^plication  of  any  penalty  imposed  by  the  commons;  a  rule  whose  rigid  assertion  has 
been  found  to  be  attended  with  so  much  inconvenience  that  there  has  latterly  been  a 
diq>ositiou  to  relax  it  If  a  bill  containing  provldons  which  make  a  pecuniary  charge 
cm  the  public  ori^nate  in  the  lords,  any  such  provisions  are  struck  out  m  the  bill  as  sent 
to  the  commons.  In  the  commons,  these  provisions  are  printed  in  red  ink,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  blank,  and  may  be  agreed  to  in  committee.  But  though  the  commons  has 
the  exclusive  right  to  grant  supplies,  a  grant  requires  the  ultimate  assent  of  the  queen 
and  the  house  of  lords. 

The  public  revenue  of  the  crown  is  derived  in  part  from  permanent  charges  on  the 
oonsoUdated  fund,  and  in  part  from  actual  grants  for  specific  public  services,  which 
require  the  yearly  sanction  of  parliament.  On  the  opniing  of  parliament  the  queen 
demands  from  the  commons  the  annual, provision  for  the  public  services,  and  directs 
eatiinates  to  be  laid  before  them.  On  agreeing  to  the  address  in  answer  to  the  royal 
roeech,  the  commons  order  the  speech  to  be  taken  into  consideration  on  another  day.  On 
the  arrival  of  that  day  a  motion  is  made:  " That  a  supply  be  granted  to  her  majesty," 
and  the  house  resolves  itself  into  a  committee  to  consider  that  motion.  On  the  day 
appointed,  the  committee  sits  and  agrees  that  a  supply  be  granted,  which,  bein^  reportea, 
is  agreed  to  by  the  house.  Tlie  house  then  appoints  another  day  on  which  it  resolves 
itseu  into  a  "committee  of  supply."  The  estimates  for  the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance 
departments,  are  first  lidd  before  the  committee;  then  the  estimates  for  civil  services, 
known  as  the  miscellaneous  estimates.  The  first  buuness  of  tlie  committee  of  supply  is 
.  (o  elect  a  chairman,  who  is  known  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
over  which  he  also  presides.  When  the  first  report  of  the  committee  of  supply  has  been 
received  and  agreed  to,  a  day  is  appointed  for  the  house  to  resolve  itself  into  a  "com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means."  This  committee  is  not  appointed  till  a  sum  has  been  voted 
by  the  house,  nor  is  it  afterward  allowed  to  vote  in  excess  of  the  expenditure  voted  by 
•  the  committee  of  supply.  It  is  the  function  of  the  committee  of  supply  to  consider  what 
specific  grants  are  to  be  voted,  and  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  to  deteimine 
1k>w  the  funds  shall  be  raised  which  are  voted  by  the  committee  of  supply.  Without 
special  parliamentary  authority,  the  consolidated  fund  could  not  be  applied  to  meet  the 
supplies  voted  for  the  service  of  the  year;  but  to  make  it  so  available,  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means  votes  general  grants  from  time  to  time  out  of  the  consolidated  fund 
"toward  making  good  the  supply  granted  to  her  majesty;"  and  bills  are  founded  on  the 
resolutions  of  the  committee,  by  which  the  treasury  receives  authority  to  issue  the  requi- 
site amount  from  the  consolidated  fund  for  the  service  of  the  year.  It  belongs  to  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means  to  determine  what  sums  shall  be  raised  by  exchequer  bills 
in  anticipation  of  the  annual  revenue,  to  make  up  the  supply  granted  to  her  majesty. 
When  the  committee  of  supply  has  determined  the  number  oi  men  that  shall  be  main- 
tained during  the  year  for  the  army  and  sea-service,  and  its  resolutions  have  bp.en  agreed 
to,  the  mvUny  bSt  and  marine  mutiny  biU  are  brought  in,  providing  respectively  for  the 
discipline  of  the  troops  and  marines  when  on  shore.  Apart  from  this  annual  sanction, 
the  maintenance  of  a  standioK  army  in  time  of  peatn  would  be  illegal,  and  the  army  and 
martnea  would  be  relieved  from  all  martial  discipline.  The  committee  of  ways  and 
means  receives  the  annual  financial  statement  from  thechancellorof  theexchequer,  popu- 
larly called  tlie  budget.  That  minister  gives  a  general  view  of  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
liy,  and  of  the  financial  policy  of  the  government,  and  presents  a  probable  estimate  of 
income  and  expenditure  for  the  twelve  months  ending  on  the  13th  of  April  of  the  follow- 
iog  year.  He  states  what  taxes  be  intends  to  reduce,  and  what  new  ones  he  means  to 
Impose,  and  ends  by  proposing  resolutions  for  the  adoption  of  the  committee,  which, 
vaen  reported  to  the  noiue,  form  the  groundwork  of  UUs  for  accomplishing  the  flnaih 
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dal  objects  proposed.  "Hie  chfuves  for  collectiiig  tiie  nreoue,  have,  dnce  1864,  been 
brought  uoder  tne  snpenrision  of  the  house  of  commons;  and  estimates  are  Yoted  for  the 
revenue  departments.  A  new  tax  cannot  be  proposed  except  by  a  minister  of  the  crown. 
The  resolutions  of  committees  of  supply  and  of  wajs  and  means  are  reported  on  a  day 
appointed  by  the  house,  and  read  a  tirst  time  without  a  question,  and  a  second  time  on  a 
question  put  from  the  chair,  and  are  agreed  to  by  the  house,  or  may  be  disagreed  to, 
ameuded,  postponed,  or  recommitted.  When  the  committee  of  supply  is  closed,  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means  authorizes  the  application  of  money  from  the  consolidated 
fund,  the  surplus  of  wavs  and  means,  and  sums  in  the  exchequer,  to  meet  the  grant  and 
services  of  the  year,  ana  the  nsolutions  of  the  committee  are  carried  into  effect  by  the 
consolidated  fund  bill,  or  as  it  is  often  called,  the  appropri^tan  biU.  By  s  standing  order 
of  April  8,  1863,  a  standing  committee-of  public  accounts  is  appointed  at  tlie  be^nning 
of  each  session  to  examine  into  the  appropriation  of  the  sums  granted  by  parliament  to 
meet  the  public  expenditure.  Taxes  of  a  permanent  and  general  character  are  not  now 
cODsiderea  in  the  committee  of  ways  and  means. 

I^etitiont. — Among  the  duties  of  parliament  is  the  receiving  of  petitions.  A  petition 
must  be  presented  by  a  member  of  toe  house  to  which  it  is  addressed.  Petitions  from 
the  corporation  of  London  are,  however,  presented  to  the  house  of  commons  by  the  sher 
ifts  at  the  bar,  or  by  one  sheriff,  if  the  other  be  a  member  of  the  house,  or  unavoidably 
absent.  In  1640,  a  petition  was  allowed  to  be  presented  by  the  lord  mayor  and  alder- 
men, when  the  sheriffs  were  in  custody  of  the  sergeant-at-arms.  The  lord  mayor  of 
Dublin  has  been  allowed  to  present  a  petition  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  and  the  same  privi- 
lege would  probably  be  conceded  to  the  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh.  Petitions  which 
violate  any  of  the  rules  of  the  house,  are  not  brought  up,  but  returned  to  the  petitioners; 
and  if  an  irregularity  be  discovered  after  a  petition  is  brought  up,  its  presentation  is  not 
recorded  in  the  votes.  In  the  house  of  lords,  when  a  peution  is  laid  on  the  table,  an 
entry  is  made  in  the  lords'  minutes,  and  afterward  in  the  journals  of  the  bouse,  which, 
however,  does  not  describe  its  nature  and  substance.  A  petition  may,  on  presentation, 
be  made  a  subject  of  debate,  but  unless  this  Is  done,  there  remains  no  public  record  of  its 
import,  or  of  the  parties  by  whom  it  was  signed.  In  the  house  of  commons,  according 
to  standing  orders  adopted  in  1842,  the  member  presenting  a  petition  is  to  confine  him- 
self to  a  statement  of  who  the  petititioners  are,  the  number  of  signatures,  the  material 
alle^tions  of  the  petition  and  its  prayer.  In  case  of  urgency,  or  where  questions  of 
privilege  are  involved,  the  matter  of  the  petition  maybe  discussed;  but  in  ordinary  <;ase8 
no  debate  is  allowed,  and  it  is  referred  to  the  committee  on  public  petitions,  and  if  relat- 
ing to  a  subject  with  regard  to  which  the  member  presenting  it  has  given  notice  of  a 
motion,  it  ma^  be  ordered  to  be  printed  with  ihe  votes.  The  reports  of  the  committee 
on  public  petitions  are  printed  twice  a  week,  and  point  out  the  name,  the  subject,  and 
the  number  of  signatures  of  each  petition,  and  the  total  number  of  signatures,  and  peti- 
tions relating  to  each  subject;  and,  in  some  cases,  the  petition  itself  Is  printed  at  full 
length  in  the  appendix. 

Communie<^ona  teithths  Orown. — ^Besides  at  the  opening  and  proroguing  of  parilament, 
and  giving  of  the  royal  assent,  there  are  other  occasions  on  which  the  crown  communi- 
cates with  parliament  by  a  message,  under  the  sign-manual,  to  either  house  singly,  or 
both  houses  separately.  Messages  arerbrougbt  by  a  member  of  the  house,  being  a  nainis- 
ter  of  the  crown,  or  one  of  the  royal  household,  and  may  relate  to  important  public 
events,  the  prerogatives  or  property  of  the  crown,  provision  lor  the  royal  family,  etc.  An 
<iddres8  ia  the  mode  in  which  the  resolutions  of  parliament  are  communicated  to  the 
crown.    Addresses  may  be  joint,  of  both  houses,  or  separate,  of  either  house. 

Betums. — Each  house  has  the  power  of  ordering  returns  from  all  those  public  depart- 
ments which  are  connected  with  the  revenue,  under  control  of  the  treasury,  or  regulated 
by  statute;  but  returns  of  matters  connected  with  the  exerdse  of  royal  prerogative,  as 
from  public  departments  subject  to  her  majesty's  secretaries  of  state,  are  obtained  by 
means  of  addresses  to  the  crown.  A  return  is  not  allowed  to  be  ordered  in  one  house 
regarding  the  proceedings  of  the  other;  when  such  return  is  wished,  it  is  usual  to  make 
an  arrangement  by  which  it  is  moved  in  the  house  to  whose  proceedings  it  relates,  and 
after  It  has  been  presented,  a  message  is  sent  to, request  tliat  it  may  be  communicated. 
Returns  cannot  be  moved  from  private  associations,  or  persons  not  exerci^g  public 
functions;  and  the  papers  and  correspondence  sought  from  government  departments 
must  be  of  an  official,  not  a  private  or  confidential  description,  This  rule  was,  under 
special  circumstances,  departed  from  in  1858,  in  regard  to  tne  opinion  of  the  law-officers 
of  the  crown  in  the  case  of  the  Cagliari.  Account«and  papers  presentedareorderedtolie 
on  the  table,  and  when  necessary,  ordered  to  be  printed,  or  in  the  commons  referred  to 
the  minting  committee  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  each  session. 

Medion  Petitions. — Until  1770  all  questions  regarding  controverted  elections  were 
decided  by  the  whole  bouse;  the  Qrenville  act  of  that  year  introduced  the  practice  of 
appointing  committees  for  their  trial,  and  the  proceedings  of  election  committees  were 
further  regulated  by  11  and  IB  Vict.  c.  98.  By  the  "  parliamentary  elections  net.  1668" 
(81  and  8S  Vict.  c.  134),  election  petitions  are  now  presented  to  the  comt  of  common 

Jileas  in  Westminster  or  Dublin,  or  the  court  of  session  in  Scotland,  and  tried  bv  a  ringle 
udge  appointed  by  the  court,  and  sitting  in  the  borough  or  eounhr  whose  election  la 
contested.  An  election  petition  must  be  Mgned  by  some  person  wbo  voted,  or  had  a 
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right  to  TOt«  at  the  election,  or  some  person  who  claims  to  be  returned,  or  alleges  him- 
self to  have  been  a  caDdidate,  and  presented  within  21  days  after  the  return  objected  to^ 
or,  it  it  proceeds  on  the  allog^tion  of  bribeiy,  within  38  axys  after  the  alleged  payment. 
Security  is  to  be  found  for  costs  to  the  extent  of  £1000,  either  by  sureties  not  exceeding 
lour,  or  by  a  deposit  of  money,  or  partly  in  each  way.  The  judge  determines  whether 
the  member  was  duly  elected,  and  certioes  to  the  speaker  his  determination,  which  is 
final.  Should  the  petition  allege  corrupt  practices,  the  judge  shall  also  report  to  the 
speaker  whether  there  has  been  any  corrupt  practice  within  the  knowledge  and  consent 
of  any  candidate,  the  names  of  persons  proved  guilty,  and  whether  corrupt  practices  have 
preraUed  extensiTcly  at  the  Section;  also  the  judge  may  specially  report  any  matter  for 
consideration  of  the  house  ot  commons.  Where,  on  application  of  any  party  to  a  petition, 
it  appears  that  the  case  raised  can  be  cooreniently  stated  as  a  special  case,  it  may  be  so 
stated  and  determiued  by  the  court,  who  certify  their  decision  to  the  speaker,  which 
is  flaal.  An  election  petition  cannot  be  withdrawn  without  leave  of  the  court  or  judge 
on  special  application;  and  a  person  who  might  have  been  a  petitioner  may  apply  to  be 
substituted  for  the  person  withdrawn.  The  court  or  judge  is  to  report  to  the  speaker 
whether  in  their  opinion  the  withdrawal  of  the  petition  Das  been  induced  by  any  corrupt 
arrangement.  The  most  frequent  subjects  of  special  reports  are  britKry,  treating,  and 
the  use  of  undue  influence,  matters  r<^^rding  which,  prior  to  1868,  various  acts  had  been 
passed,  the  most  important  being  17  and  18  Vict  c  103  (18M),  SI  and  S3  Vict  c  87 
(1858),  and  28  Vict  c.  29  (1883),  three  statutes  known  as  the  "  corrupt  practices  preven- 
tion acts."  By  the  act  of  1868,  a  candidate  convicted  of  bribery  is  punished  by  voidance 
of  his  election,  incapacity  during  7  years  to  be  elected  or  to  vote,  to  bold  any  office 
under  5  and  6  Will.  IV.  c.  76,  or  8  and  4  Vict.  c.  108,  or  any  municipal  or  judicial  office, 
or  to  act  as  justice  of  the  peace;  and  the  sunie  disqualifications  to  vote,  to  be  elected,  and 
to  hold  office,  are  incurrea  byanv  person  other  than  a  candidate  found  guilty  of  bribery. 
If  a  candidate  Is  proved  to  have  knowingly  engaged  as  canvasser  or  election-agent  a  per- 
son found  guilty  within  the  previous  seven  years  of  any  corrupt  practice,  his  election  is 
void.  Act  15  and  16  Vict  c.  57  enacts  tliat  upon  the  joint  address  of  both  houses  of 
parliament  representing  to  her  majesty  that  a  conunittee  of  the  house  of  commons  has 
reported  that  corrupt  practices  have  extensively  prevailed  at  any  election,  her  majesty 
may  appoint  commissioners  to  make  inquiry;  and  by  the  act  of  1868,  the  judge's  report 
to  the  effect  that  corrupt  practices  have  prevailed,  or  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  they 
have  prevailed,  is  to  be  accounted  equivalent  to  the  report  of  the  house  of  commons' 
committee  to  that  effect  under  the  previous  act  It  is  further  provided  by  the  act  of 
1868  that  within  81  days  of  the  return  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  or  within  14  days  after 
the  meeting  of  parifament,  a  petition  maybe  presented  by  any  two  electors,  alle^ng  that 
corrupt  practices  have  extensively  prevailed  at  tlieir  last  election,  or  that  there  is  reason 
to  believe  this  to  have  been  the  case.  If,  on  such  pefitiou.  an  address  by  both  houses  of 
parliament  be  presented  to  the  crown,  praying  for  inquiry  into  such  allegation,  the  crown 
may  appoint  commissioners  to  inquire,  with  the  powers  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
act  15  and  16  Vict  c.  57. 

By  the  act  of  1854,  the  offering  of  money,  office,  employment,  etc.,  to  a  voter  to 
induce  him  to  vote  or  abstain  from  voting,  or  the  offering  of  a  similar  consideration  to 
any  person  to  induce  him  to  procure  the  return  of  a  candidate  or  the  vote  of  an  elector, 
the  acceptance  of  such  conniaeration,  and  the  payment  of  money  in  the  knowledge  that 
it  is  to  be  expended  in  bribery,  or  the  repayment  of  money  whicli  has  been  spent  in 
bribery,  are  all  declared  to  be  acts  of  bribei-y  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  as 
well  as  by  the  forfeiture  of  £100  with  costs  lo  any  person  who  will  sue  for  the  same. 
Any  voter  who  agrees  to  receive  money,  office,  or  employment  for  voting  or  abstaining 
tnm  voUng,  and  any  penon  who,  after  an  election,  receives  money  or  other  considera- 
tiou  on  account  of  any  person  having  voted  or  refrained  from  voting,  is  also  guilty  of 
brilwry,  and  liable  to  forfeit  £10  with  costs  to  any  one  who  will  sue  for  the  same.  Ireat- 
ing,  which  is  defined  as  the  providing  of  meat,  drink,  or  other  entertainment  to  any  per- 
son in  order  to  be  elected,  or  in  consideration  for  any  person  voting  or  abstaining  from 
voting,  involves  a  penalty  of  £50  similarly  recoverable,  as  also  does  undue  inflvenee,  or 
internrence  by  intimidation,  atiduction,  or  otherwise,  with  the  freedom  of  electors. 
Persons  guilty  of  any  of  ttiese  offenses  are,  by  the  provisions  of  the  same  acts,  to  be 
struck  off  the  register,  and  their  names  inserted  in  a  separate  "  listof  persons  disqualified 
for  brll)ery,  treatment,  and  undue  influence,"  which  is  to  be  appended  to  tlie  register  of 
voters.  Cockades  are  prohibited,  as  is  the  furnishing  of  refreshment  on  the  day  of  elec- 
tion to  a  voter  in  consideration  of  his  bein^  about  to  vote.  By  the  corrupt  practices  act, 
1864,  it  is  however  declared  lawful  to  provide  a  conveyance  for  a  voter,  though  not  to 
pay  him  a  sum  of  money  for  traTBline  expenses.  By  the  act  of  1868,  no  payment  is 
allowed  to  be  made  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  except  through  his  authorized  agent,  and  all 
claims  against  a  candidate  in  respect  of  an  elecUon  must  be  settled  within  a  month, 
otherwise  the  rig^t  to  recover  them  is  barred.  A  detailed  account  of  election  ezpensai 
with  vouchers  is  required  to  be  delivered  within  two  months  of  the  election  to  the  return- 
ing officers,  by  whom  it  is  published  in  a  local  newspaper,  and  Uie  vouchers  are  to  be 
open  for  a  month  to  the  inspection  of  voters.  The  act  of  1868  provides  that  when  an 
UBction  committee  has  reported  that  certain  persons  named  havelwen  guilty  of  bribery, 
and  thdr  report  is  confirmed  by  a  commisrion  of  inquiry,  such  report,  with  the  evidence 
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taken,  Is  to  be  laid  before  the  attoraey-geDeral  with  the  view  of  instituting  a  proeeeu- 

tion. 

Jmpeaehment — There  are  instances,  as  far  back  as  the  times  of  the  Plantagraiet 
priaces,  of  the  Bupreme  ptower  of  parliament  being  exercised  to  punish  tenses  where 
something  extraordinary  in  the  nature,  or  some  unforeseen  obstacle  to  Uie  execution  of 
the  ordinary  laws,  was  deemed  to  render  this  adrisable.  Tliis  was  done  by  a  bill  of 
attamder,  which  la  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  became  the  usual  mode  of  prooeediug 

Zinat  state  offenses.  A  bill  of  attainder  sometimes  followed  a  regular  trial  and  couvie- 
1,  as  In  the  Case  of  Empson  and  Dudl^.  but  was  often  passed  without  trial,  examina- 
tion of  witnesses,  or  heanng  the  accused  party,  as  in  the  attainder  of  fisher  and  sir 
Thomas  Here.  Bills  of  attainder  were  sometimes,  but  rarely,  Wi  recourse  to  under  the 
Btuart  kings;  the  last  instance  was  the  case  of  sir  John  Fenwick,  in  1696.  The  practice 
of  impeachment  of  extraordinary  offenders  before  the  lords  br  the  commons,  which  iiad 
been  frequent  during  the  14tb  and  15th  centuries,  was  reviTcd  in  the  reign  of  James  L 
Tills  proceeding  la  not  like  bills  of  attainder  or  {nlns  and  penalties,  the  making  of  a  new 
law  pro  re  nata,  but  a  carrying  out  of  the  already  known  and  established  uw.  The 
great  representative  Inquest  of  the  nation  first  find  the  crime,  and  then  as  prosecutors 
support  the  charge  before  the  highest  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction.  It  has  sJways  been 
allowed  that  a  peer  may  be  impeached  for  any  crime  whether  cognizable  by  the  ordinary 
courts  or  not.  The  right  of  the  commons  to  Impeach  a  commoner  of  a  capital  offense, 
which  was  at  one  time  doubted,  has  been  solemnly  afSnned  by  the  house  of  lords.  The 
trial  is  conducted  by  managers  for  the  commons.  Witnesses  are  summoned  by  the  lords 
at  tlie  desire  of  the  commons,  and  Westminster  hall  has  usually  been  the  place  of  trial, 
the  Itffd  high  steward  presiding.  The  managers  make  their  charges  and  adduce  evid- 
ence; the  accused  answers,  and  may  defend  himself  by  counsel;  and  the  managers  have 
a  ri^t  to  reply.  In  giving  judgment,  the  question  is  put  by  the  lord  high  stewaid  to 
each  peer,  bc^nning  with  the  junior  baron,  on  each  article  separately,  whether  the 
accused  be  guilty.  The  answer  is,  "guilty,  on  my  honor,"  or  "not  guilty,  oa  my 
honor, "  the  lord  high  steward  giving  his  opimon  the  last,  and  the  numberaheing  cast  up, 
the  accused  is  aquainted  with  toe  result.  Impeachments  have  not  been  common  in  \WUX 
times,  though  they  are  still  a  competent  proceedhig;  the  latest  memorable  cases  are  those 
of  Warren  Hastings  in  1788,  and  lord  Melville  in  1805. 

TruU  ^  Peers. — Peers  are,  in  all  cases,  tried  by  their  peers  for  treason,  misprison  of 


before  the  ordinary  courts  of  law;  and  the  lords  spiritual  are  in  all  cases  tried  before  the 
ordinary  courts  of  the  country.  During  the  sitting  of  parliament,  the  trial  proceeds 
before  the  house  of  lords,  or  more  properly  before  the  court  of  parliament  presided  over 
by  the  lord  high  steward.  When  parliament  is  not  sitting,  the  trial  takes  place  before 
the  court  of  the  lord  high  steward — a  tribunal  whose  constitution  was  at  one  time  very 
objectionable,  that  officer  being  allowed  to  summon  what  peers  he  pleased,  only  with 
tiie  proviso  that  the  number  slwuld  amount  in  all  to  S8.  Act  7  Will.  HI.  e.  8  requires 
that  all  the  peers  who  have  a  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  parliament  \n  summoned.  Peers  of 
Scotland  ana  Ireland  are,  in  terms  of  tiie  acta  of  union,  tried  in  the  same  way.  By  4  and 
6  Vict.  c.  22,  a  peer  is  liable  on  conviction  to  the  same  punishment  a&  any  other  of  the 
lieges. 

See  sir  T.  Erskine  May's  Law$,  FHvileges,  Proeeedii^s,  and  XJtage  of  Pariiament,  7th 
edition,  1878  ;  Lucy's  I^liamentarj/  Procedure,  etc. 

PABLIAXEHTAST  LAV.  The  course  of  procedure,  rules  of  order,  and  customs 
of  debate  in  Amerfcftn  organized  conventions,  legislative  bodies,  and  societies,  are  those 
laid  down  In  the  manual  arranged  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  while  he  was  president  of  the 
U.  S.  senate;  and  In  the  Lato  and  Practice  of  LegUlatiw  AssembUa,  by  Mr.  L.  S. 
Gushing.  But  the  foundation  of  both  these  works,  and  of  the  methods  In  vogue  under 
their  suggestion,  has  been  the  law  of  parliament.  Bee  Pabliahbnt.  And  this 
applies  equally  to  all  voluntwy  and  temporary  organizations  In  America,  to  local  and 
business  corporations,  and  to  political  meetings;  excepting,  as  regard  the  parliamentary 
origin  of  rules  of  order  and  the  business  of  public  meetings,  when  these  have  been 
specifically  altered  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  congress,  which  may  be  conridered  as 
the  immiediate  fountain-head  of  all  such  rules  and  business  in  American  assembUee. 
Public  meetings  are  usually  organized  at  first  temporarily,  and  the  details  of  permanent 
organization  left  to  a  committee  appointed  by  the  temporary  chairman.  It  is  a  common 
practice  in  such  cases  to  elect  more  than  one  vice-president,  and  several  secretaries;  these 
offices  being;  however,  usually  honorary.  In  .-certain  legislative  bodies  in  the  United 
States,  and  notably  in  the  U.S.  sen^e,  and  in  the  upper  house  in  some  of  the  states,  tho 
presiding  officer  is  not  a  member  of  the  organization.  A  quorum  of  members  is  always 
required  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  if  the  numbor  necessary  to  a  quorum  he 
not  fixed  by  law,  it  is  always  a  majori^  of  the  members.  Business  Is  entertained  as 
being  before  the  house,  wlwn  a  member  la  recognized  by  the  chairman  as  having  offered 
a  motion,  or  when  a  communication  is  acknowledged  by  the  same  officer  and  laid  before 
the  meeting ;  provided  that  in  the  case  of  a  motion  it  be  seconded  by  a  member  other 
than  tlie  one  offering  it.  Motions  to  lay  on  the  table,  and  for  the  previous  question,  are 
customary  methods  In  use  to  di^)ose  of  questions  and  to  cut  off  debate.  It  requires  a 
two-thirds  vote  to  suppress  a  question  without  permittii^  any  debate.  A  motfon  to 
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reconalder  a  question  which  has  been  decided,  can  only  be  made  hy  one  who  has  voted 
afflrmatirely ;  in  congress  this  can  be  done  on  the  day  following  that  of  the  original 
action  on  the  question.  A  motion  to  adjourn,  when  unqualiflea,  is  always  in  order, 
provided  there  has  been  debate  on  any  question  since  its  last  previoi)s  <mer.  A  rule 
adopted  most  be  enforced  by  the  chair  without  question,  though  a  m^on  to  suspend 
the  rules  j^ves  temporary  priority  to  the  question  in  behalf  of  w%ich  such  actton  is  t^en. 


decision  of  the  chairman,  the  latter  is  permitted  to  speak  without  leaviDg  ue  chair,  a 
course  which  is  not  permitted  under  other  circumstances.  Debate  must  be  confined  to 
the  question,  the  chairman  being  addressed,  and  personalities  being  out  of  order. 
Motions  which  are  undebataUe  are  the  following:  to  reconsider,  wh^  the  question  is 
undebotablei  the  prarioua  question;  to  lay  on  and  take  from  the  table;  an  objection  to 
coDsldemtion  of  any  question ;  an  appeal,  provided  it  shall  relate  to  transgression  of  the 
rulea,  or  to  indecorum;  questions  relating  either  to  priority  of  business,  to  wittidiawing 
m  motion,  to  reading  papeiB,  or  to  suspenuing  the  rules;  a  call  for  the  order  of  the ''•ay;  a 
motion  to  adjourn,  when  unqualified;  to  fix  a  time  to  which  to  adjourn;  and  a  motion 
to  postpone  indefinitely.  Kone  of  these  motions  can  be  amended,  excepting  that  to  fix 
the  time  to  which  to  adjourn.  Precedence  to  motions  ia  given  in  the  following  order; 
and  any  motion,  except  to  annend,  can  be  made  while  one  of  a  lower  order  is  pending, 
but  none  can  supersede  one  of  a  higher  order:  to  fix  the  time  to  which  to  adjourn;  to 
adjourn,  when  unqualified;  a  call  for  the  order  of  the  day;  to  lay  on  the  table;  the  pie- 
TiouB  question;  to  postpone  toacertain  lime;  to  commit,  amend,  or  postpone  indefinitely. 
It  is  usual  in  idl  deliberative  assemblies  to  amplify  tiieir  business  by  referring  questions 
requiring  investigatiou  or  testimony,  to  comnuttees  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Some- 
times such  committees  are  appointed  by  the  chair,  at  others  they  are  elected  by  the  mem- 
bers. On  occasions  when  tbe  assembly  resolves  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole,  for 
the  conMderation  of  any  special  question,  the  chair  appoints  a  presiding  ofiScer,  or  he 
may  be  elected  by  the  committee.  The  course  of  a  mil  throuch  congress,  Invcdvee  Its 
introduction  Into  the  senate  or  the  house  of  representatives,  on  the  report  of  a  committee, 
or  on  motion  for  leave  to  introduce  by  a  inember  who  sliall  have  previously  given  at 
least  one  day's  notice  of  bis  intention.  It  is  then,  unless  otherwise  specially  ordered, 
read  three  times  on  three  different  days;  the  merits  of  the  bill  being  usually  discussed 
after  the  second  reading,  which  generally  immediately  follows  the  first,  on  an  accepted 
tjieoiy  that  tlie  second  reading  Is  by  special  order,  n  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  a  day  is 
appomted  for  the  third  reading,  and  after  this  reading  tlie  question  is  on  the  final  passage 
of  the  bill.  Commonly  tbe  second  and  third  readings  are  held  to  mean  only  the  reading 
of  the  title  of  the  bill.  On  the  passage  of  the  bill  In  one  bouse,  it  is  certified  by  the 
clerk  and  seat  to  the  other;  upon  passing  which,  it  is  enrolled  on  parchment,  examined 
by  a  committee  of  two  from  each  house,  signed  by  tbe  speaker  of  the  house  and  the 

E resident  of  the  senate,  presented  to  the  president  of  the  Lnited  States,  and  on  receiving 
is  signature  becomes  a  law.  If  it  is  vetoed,  it  may  be  still  made  a  law  on  receiving  a 
two-thirds  vote  in  each  house,  and  if  not  returned  by  the  president  wilhin  ten  days  after 
its  receipt  by  him  (Sundays  excepted)  it  becomes  a  law  without  his  approval.  A  simiUr 
mode  of  procedure  in  the  case  of  bHls  generally  obtains  in  the  state  legislatures. 
Societies  and  voluntaiy  organizations  of  all  claraes  in  the  United  States,  usually  have 
their  constitution,  by-laws,  and  rules  of  order,  as  adopted  ttftcr  full  discussion,  printed, 
or  engrossed,  and  conveniently  placed  for  the  information  of  the  members.  But  tliese, 
except  in  minor  points  of  detail,  are  usually  made  to  conform  to  Jefferson's  and  Cueh- 
ing's  manuals,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  further  informatiou. 

?ABLOA,  Kabia,  appeared  aaa  lecturer  on  cookery  in  Boston  in  1877;  she  opened 
s  cooking-school,  which  was  fully  attended  by  public  and  private  classes ;  was  special  in- 
structor  or  lecturer,  at  various  seminaries  In  Mass.  and  N.  H.,  and  gave  courses  of  lessons 
In  sick-room  cookery  to  Harvard  medical  students;  instructed  normal  classes  of  teachers 
for  cooking-schools ;  gave  free  instruction  at  evening  mission  schools.  In  1878  Miss  P. 
visited  Pans  for  study.  In  1881  she  lectured  in  western  cities,  and  in  1883  she  opened 
ber  very  prosperous  cooldng-school  in  New  York  city.  She  has  published;  The  Apple- 
dare  Cook-Book,  1872;  Camp  Cookery,  1878;  First  Principles  of  Mouaehold  Managemeat  and 
Cookeri/,  1878;  and  Miaa  Parloa'B  New  Cook  Book  and  Marketiv^  0-uide,  168S. 

PASKA,  a  former  soverelgoty  of  upper  Italy,  having  the  rank  of  a  duchy,  and 
bounded  on  the  n.  by  Lombardy  and  Venice,  e.  by  Modena.  s.  by  Genoa  and  Tuscany, 
and  w.  by  Piedmont,  consisted  of  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  which  were  sub- 
divided into  6  districts,  and  conttdned  in  all  2,268  English  sq.m.,  with  a  pop,  (1871)  of 
400,2^.  Tho  Apennines,  which  cross  the  southern  division  of  the  duchies,  send  off 
spurs  northwards,  and  give  to  the  northern  part  of  the  country  the  character  of  a  plain, 
ffbntly  imdulating,  but  sloping  uniformly  to  tlie  Po,  which  is  tbe  recipient  of  all  the 
nvers  of  the  country.  The  highest  peaks  of  the  Apennines  in  Parma  are  Monte  Alpe 
di  Succisio,  about  7,000  ft. ;  and  Monle  Parma  and  Monte  Orsajo,  both  more  than  6,350. 
The  mountain-range  is  richly  clad  with  oak  and  chestnut  forests.  The  pl^,  wbich  ia 
venr  fertile,  produces  rich  crops  of  grain  (including  rice),  leguminous  plants,  fruits  of  • 
all  kinds,  olives,  and  grapes;  while  marble,  alabaster,  salt,  and  petroleum  are  tbe  chief 
mineral  products.  Next  to  agriculture,  tiie  production  and  manufacture  of  silk,  the 
rearing  of  catUe  and  poultry,  cheese-making  and  the  extraction  of  the  mineral  product^, 
afford  the  chief  employment   Bilk  and  cheese  are  the  chief  exports. 
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The  form  of  goveniment  was  monarchical,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  the  only 
one  tolerated,  though  a  few  Jews  are  found  here  and  there  through  the  country.  Tiie 
condition  of  education,  though  improved  of  late,  is  still  very  defective.  The  adminis- 
trative power  was  in  the  hands  of  a  council  ot  state,  which  was  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions— one  for  intenial  adminlBtration,  which  acted  as  a  court  of  final  ai>peal  in  matters 
of  justice,  the  other  for  finance  and  military  and  foreign  affairs.  The  revenue  of  Parma 
In  1850  was  estimated  at  11,566,648  liras  ($3,300,43S),  and  the  expenditure  at  11,278,888 
Kras  (|S,383.4/K)).  The  total  debt,  funded  and  redeemable,  amounted  to  15.658,318  Hraa 
($8,080,835).  The  army  (1869)  before  the  annexation,  according  to  the  statistics  of  1863; 
consisted  of  8,290  soldiers;  the  dulce  had  also  tlie  occasions!  loan  of  an  Austrian  regi* 
ment,  and  the  fortress  of  Piacenza  was  garrisoned  by  the  troops  of  lhat  power. 

Hutory. — Parma  and  Piacenza  belonged  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire  to  Cisal- 
pine OauI,  and  after  its  fall  came  under  the  rule  of  the  Lombards,  to  whose  rule  suc- 
ceeded that  of  the  kings  of  Itely  and  the  German  emperors.  In  the  12lh  and  following 
ceoti'ries,  they  Joined  the  other  territories  of  northern  Itely  whicli  were  struggling  for 
liberty  and  indepeodence,  and  consequently  became  involved  in  the  Quelph  and  Ghibcl- 
line  conteste.  Weatcened  by  these  strifes,  thc^  fell  under  the  domination  of  the  poweP' 
ful  houses  of  Este,  Visconti,  and  Sforza;  but  m  1499  they  passed  under  the  yoke  of  the 
French  monarch,  Louis  XII.,  from  whom  tliey  were  soon  recovered  by  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  and  handed  over  to  pope  Leo  X.  in  1613.  They  continued  under  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  popes  till  1643,  when  they  were  alienated  by  pope  Paul  III.,  and  with  the 
surrounding  territory  were  erected  into  a  duchy  for  his  Datural  son  Her-Lulgi  Famese, 
the  grandfather  of  Alessandro  Famese,  the  celebrated  regent  of  the  Low  Countries.  On 
the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  Famese,  in  1781,  by  the  death  of  the  eighth  duke, 
Antonio,  his  niece  Elizabeth,  the  queen  of  Philip  Y.  of  Spain,  obteined  the  duchies  for 
her  son  Don  Carlos,  who,  however,  exchanged  them  In  1785  with  Austria  for  the  throne 
of  the  two  Sicilies.  In  1748  they  were  restored  along  with  Guastella  to  Spain,  and 
became  a  duchy  for  the  infante  Don  Philip,  with  a  reversion  to  Austria  in  case  of  the 
failure  of  his  male  descendants,  or  of  any  of  them  ascending  the  Spanish  or  Neapolitan 
throne.  Philip  was  succeeded  in  1*!^  by  his  son  Ferdinand,  wlio  was  an  able  and 
enlightened  ruler,  and  expelled  the  Jesuits  in  1768.  He  died  in  1803,  and  bis  dominiont 
were  immediately  taken  possession  of  by  the  French,  and  were  Incorporated  with  Prance 
under  the  designation  of  the  department  of  Taro  in  1806.  In  1814,  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Guastalla  wei'e  presented  as  a  sovereign  duchy  to  the  ex- 
empress  Maria  Louisa,  a  proceeding  strongly  opposed  by  the  king  of  Spain,  who 
demanded  them  for  his  sister,  Maria  Louisa,  the  widow  of  Louis,  king  of  Etruria,  the 
son  of  duke  Ferdinand.  However,  in  1817,  it  was  settled  that  Maria  Louisa  of  Austria 
should  possess  the  duchies,  and  that  on  her  death  the^y  should  descend  to  Ferdinand 
Charles,  duke  of  Lucca,  the  son  of  Maria  Louisa  of  Spain,  and  the  rightful  heir;  and  on 
failure  of  his  heirs,  Parma  should  revert  to  Austria,  and  Piacenza  to  Sardinia.  Tlie 
empress  governed  very  much  after  the  Austrian  fashion,  but  with  gentleness,  though 
liberal  sentiments  were  looked  upon  by  lier  with  little  favor.  On  her  death,  in  1847,  the 
duke  of  Lucca  succeeded  as  Charles  II.,  and  certain  exchanges  of  territory,  previously 
settled  by  the  Rreat  powers,  took  place  with  Tilscany  and  Modena — the  chief  of  which 
being  the  transfer  of  Guastella  to  Modena  in  exchange  for  the  districts  of  Villa-franca. 
Treschietto,  Castevoli,  and  Melazzo,  all  in  Massa-Carrara,  resulting  in  a  loss  to  Fatma 
of  about  77  EngUsh  sq.m.  of  territory,  and  a  gain  of  198  English  sq.  miles.  lliiB  transfer 
was  not  made  without  great  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  The  duke's  rule 
was  severe  and  tyrannical,  and  on  an  address  being  presented  to  him  with  a  view  of 
obteining  a  reform  of  certain  abuses,  and  a  more  liberal  political  constitution,  similar  to 
what  Tuscany  had  (Feb.,  1848),  obteined  from  ite  grand-duke,  he  threw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  Austria,  and  consented  to  the  occupation  of  his  territoir  by  Austrian  troops. 
In  March,  16tf,  a  revoIutUm  broke  out,  and  the  duke  was  compelled  to  grant  the  popular 
demands,  but  he  almost  Inunediately  after  retired  f rcnn  the  countrr.  Parma  joined  with 
Sardinia  in  the  war  of  1848-49  against  Austria,  but  on  the  triumph  of  the  latter  power 
was  compelled  to  receive  Charles  III.  (bis  father,  Charles  11.,  having  resigned  his  throne, 
March,  1849)  as  ite  ruler.  The  new  duke  recalled  the  constitution  which  his  father  had 
been  compelled  to  grant,  and  punished  with  great  severity  the  active  agente  of  the  revo- 
lutionary movemente  in  his  dominions.  His  arbitary  measures  were  effectively  seconded 
by  luB  chief  minister,  an  Englishman  named  Ward,  who  shared  the  public  obloquy  with 
his  master.  After  Charles  UL's  assassination  in  Mareh,  1664,  his  widow  Louise-Marie- 
Tiierese  de  Bourbon,  dau^ter  of  the  last  duke  of  Berry  (q.v.),  assumed  the  government 
for  the  behoof  of  her  son  Robert  1,  and  made  some  attempto  at  political  reform;  but 
owing  to  the  excited  state  of  the  peoi)le  ihej  were  little  effective,  and  she  and  her  son 
were  compelled  to  leave  the  country  in  1869,  on  the  outbreak  of  a  new  war  between  Sar- 
dinia and  Austria.  In  March  18th  of  the  following  year  the  country  was  annexed  to 
Sardinia,  and  it  now  forms  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Itely,  constituting  the  two  prov- 
inces of  Parma  (area  1260  English  sq.  m.;  pop.  '95,  273.381,  est)  and  Piacenza  (area  964 
English  sq.  m.,  pop.  '95, 229,713,  est.),  a  few  of  the  outlying  distncte,  amountliu  to  about 
150  sq.  m.,  being  incorporated  with  other  provinces.— OJSrjof  Stalutica  of  the  Kingdom  ^ 
Italy  (Turin,  1861) ;  Budget  ike  ASmiUtu  ;  Seport  of  the  Marquit  Pepoli  to  the  Min,i$Ur  of 
FinoHoea  (Turin,  1860);  idem.  Beport  ofOeMTol  Time  to  tkr  Minialer  of  War  (1868). 
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I  ..UCA,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name  in  Italy,  and  fonnerly  the 
capital  of  the  duchy  of  Parma,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  t1t»  Puma,  12  m.  s. 
from  the  Po,  75  m.  a,e.  from  Milan,  and  about  the  same  distance  e.n,«.  fmn  Genoa,  with 
a  pop.  '92  of  51,S00. 

The  town  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches  flanked  by 
bastions;  the  streets  are  straight  and  wide,  and  meet  at  right  angles,  the  chief  of  them, 
a  part  of  the  Roman  Via  Emilia,  crossing  the  city  from  e.  to  w.,  and  dividing  it  into 
two  nearly  equal  parts.  Farma  is  celebrated  for  its  churches,  10  in  number,  uie  chief 
of  which  are  the  Ihiomo,  or  cathedral  (consecrated  1106  A.U.),  built  chiefly  in  the  Ixim- 
bard  style,  having  the  interior  adorned  with  raagniflcent  frescoes  by  Correggio,  and 
pfdntingB  by  other  artists,  and  surmounied  by  a  beautiful  dome;  tlie  Batti$terio,  or  Bu>> 
tisterj,  one  of  the  most  splendid  In  Italy,  begun  in  1196  and  c(»npleted  in  1281 ;  the 
church  of  the  Madonna  dakt  BUecata,  containrng  the  famous  painting  of  "  Hoses  break- 
ing the  Tables  of  the  Law  "  by  I^irmigianlno.  Tlie  other  celebrated  buildings  are.  the 
Farneae  palace,  a  gloomy  and  ill-coDstructed  edifice;  the  Farnese  tlieater,  built  (1618-28) 
of  wood,  and  now  in  a  most  dilapidiited  f^ndition.  Piirma  has  also  a  library  coutaining 
150,000  volumes,  mostly  well  selected,  and  many  of  them  rare  and  valuable  works;  a 
museum  of  antiquities;  a  botanic  garden;  a  theater  (realm  Hitow);  an  academy  of  line 
arts,  founded  In  1752.  posse saing  a  coUection  of  600  pictures,  many  of  which  are  exceed- 
InC^vfiluable.  The  pictures  most  highly  esteemed  are  the  "MaaoDnaB"  of  Correggio 
mnd  Francia,  the  "  St.  Jerome"  of  Corre^o,  and  the  "Jesus  Glorified"  of  Baphael. 

Battles  of.  Ad  Indecisive  enngement  took  place  here  June  29,  17S4, 
between  the  confederated  armies  of  England,  Trance,  and  Spain,  and  the  Austrians; 
and  OD  June  19,  1799,  the  French  under  l^acdonajd  were  routed  by  the  Rosdans  under 
Suwarof ,  with  a  loss  of  10,000  men  and  4  generals. 

PASKA,  Dues  of.   See  Farksse. 

FASMSHISZS,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  Elea,  in  lower  Italy,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
ancients  the  greatest  member  of  the  Eleatic  school,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
5th  c.  B.O.  Nothing  is  known  with  certainty  regardinf;  his  life,  but  he  is  said  to  have 
visited  Athens  in  his  old  age,  and  to  have  conversed  with  Socrates,  then  quite  a  youth. 
The  story,  though  it  rests  on  the  authority  of  Plato,  has  a  suspicious  air,  and  seems  as  if 
It  were  intended  to  account  for  the  influence  which  the  philosophy^ of  F&rmenides 
undonbtedly  exerdsed  on  that  of  Socrates  and  Plato  tbemselves.  Parmenides.  like 
Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  somedmes  regarded  as  the  first  of  the  Eleatlce,  expounded  his 

Shilosophy  in  verse — his  only  work  being  a  didactic  poem  On  Nature.  The  leading 
esign  of  this  poem  is  to  demonstrate  the  reality  of  absolute  being,  the  non-existence  of 
which  Parmenides  declares  to  be  inconceivable,  hut  the  nature  of  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  admits  to  be  equally  inconceivable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  dissociated  from  every 
limitation  underwhich  man  thinks.  Parmenides  is  not  a  theologist  in  speculation,  seek- 
ing rather  to  identify  his  "Absolute  Being"  with  "  Thought  than  with  a  "Deity." 
Only  hagments  of  bis  poem  remain,  which  have  been  separately  edited  by  FtUlebom 
(Ztulichau,  170S);  another  collection  is  that  by  Braodis,  in  his  Oommeniatidnea  EleatiM 
(Altona,  1815) ;  but  the  best  is  to  be  found  In  Sjarsten's  FhBimpkontm  Grmeerum  teterum 
te?t(ra<AniBte!od.  188S). 

PABXUL  a  CO.  In  the  '  Fanhaadle*'  oi  Texas,  with  New  Mexico  as  its  w.  boun- 
dary: formed,  1876  ;  850  sq.m.;  pop,  '90,  7 ;  unOTganlzed. 

FABinOIAHO,  GtROLAuo  Frakcbsco  Mahia  Mazzola,  called  I^rmleiano  or  Par 
migianioo,  b.  at  Farmo  in  1504,  an  able  painter  of  the  Lombard  school,  ana  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  those  who  followed  the  style  of  Correggio.  His  pictures  attracted  much 
att^tion  when  he  was  Httle  more  than  14  years  of  age.  In  15S3  he  went  to  Rome  to 
follow  out  his  studies,  and  was  soon  favorably  notic^  and  employed  by  Clement  YII. 
He  was  in  that  city  when  it  was  stormed  by  the  imperialists  under  Bourbon  in  1537,  and, 
it  is  said,  was  calmly  at  work  on  his  picture  of  "  The  Vision  of  St.  Jerome"  (now  in  the 
national  gallery,  London)  when  soldiers,  bent  on  pillage,  hurst  into  his  studio.  He  was, 
however,  protected  by  their  leader.  After  this  event  he  left  Rome  for  Bologna,  where 
he  painted  various  important  works,  and  returned  to  Parma  in  1531 .  Having  engaged 
to  execute  several  extensive  frescoes  in  the  church  of  St.  Maria  Steccata,  after  repeated 
delays,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  for  breach  of  contract,  and  on  being  released,  in  plaob 
of  carrying  out  his  undertaking,  he  fled  to  Casal  Maggiore,  In  the  terntory  ot  Cremona, 
where  he  died  soon  afterward  in  1540. 

gAOTAWnre,  the  name  of  two  celebrated  frescoes.  The  first,  by  Anton  Baphael 
Hengs  (1728-1779),  represents  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  twrether  with  Mnemosyne,  the 
mother  of  the  Moses,  and  Is  in  the  Villa  Albanl,  Rome.  The  second  is  hy  Baphael  and 
represents  ancient  art  flourishing  imder  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance.  It  is  now  In 
Rome. 

FASNAS'SnB,  a  mountain  greatly  celebrated  amoflg  the  ancients,  and  regarded  by  the 
Greeks  as  the  central  point  of  their  cotmtry.  It  was  in  Phocis.  It  has  three  steep 
peaks,  almost  always  covered  with  snow,  and  seen  from  a  great  distance,  the  highest 
being  8,065  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  but  as  only  two  of  them  are  visible  from  Delphi, 
U  was  customary  among  the  Greeks  to  speak  of  the  two  peaked  Parnassus.  On  its 
southern  slope  lay  Delphi  (q.  v.),  the  seat  of  the  famous  oracki. 
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PiJUraiL,  Chabub  Stetabt,  Btatesman  and  parUomentarr  leade^  was  bom  at 
Arondale.  in  the  county  of  Wlcklow,  Ireland,  June  28,  1846.  He  was  descended  from 
TtuHiias  Pamell,  the  poet  (q.T.)>  and  aIb  moQuat,  an  Awwu-fa^n  byUrUi,  waa  tbe  daurii- 
ter  of  Commodore  Charles  Steirart.  of  the  TTnlted  States  navr.  The  Psmells  origlnailT 
came  from  Congleton,  Cbeshtre,  Engtand,  and  Kr.  Psmell's  grest-gnmdfather.  Sir 
John  Pamell.  was  Chancdlor  of  the  Bxcheqner  In  Qrattan's  parliament,  In  which  he 
vigorously  denounced  tbe  Act  of  Union  whereby  Ireland  lost  her  separate  parllamentaiy 
government.  Mr.  Pamell's  frand-uncle.  Sir  Henw^,  was  raised  to  the  English  peerage, 
with  tbe  title  of  Lord  Oongleton,  during  Lord  Melbourne's  administration. 

Thesobject  of  this  artide  was  educated  at  the  IJnivenfty  of  Cambridge,  tnm  whidi, 
however,  he  did  not  receive  a  degree,  but  left  ft  In  order  to  travel  In  the  U.  8.,  after 
which  be  took  no  his  residence  at  bis  home  In  Avondale;  being  appointed  high  sheriff 
of  the  county  In  1874.  In  the  same  year  he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  parliament, 
opposing  Col.  Taylor,  who  sought  a  re-election.  Hr.  Pamell  was  defeated  at  the 
p^Ils  ;  but  In  1875  be  stood  for  county  Meatb,  and  received  a  majority  of  the  votes. 
From  the  very  outset  he  displayed  a  remarkable  capacity  for  leadership  and  for  parlia- 
mentary warfare.  With  few  popiUar  qualttlea,  be  yet  made  his  way  instantly  to  the 
front  of  the  heterogeneoos  elements  that  had  up  to  tliis  time  battled  with  little  success 
In  behalf  of  thelrisn  "  national"  cause.  Of  an  apparentiv  cold  temperament,  reserved, 
dignified,  disdainful,  with  few  of  the  ordinary  graces  of  an  orator,  Kr.  Pamell  wss  a 
striking  contrast  to  tbe  enthusiastic,  impulsive,  impassioned  debaters  that  Irishmen  bad 
been  tised  to  follow,  and  of  wliom  O'Connell  will  always  stand  forth  as  a  brilliant  type. 
But  perhaps  the  ver^  absence  of  these  characteristics  made  Mr.  Parnctl's  personality  the 
more  powerful.  His  reticence,  his  dignity,  and  bis  coldness  of  manner  gave  an  impres- 
sion of  reserved  strength ;  his  lack  of*  the  typical  qualities  of  an  Irishman  only  served 
to  impress  the  English  statesmen,  who  up  to  this  time  had  never  looked  upon  the  Irish 

girty  in  a  serious  light ;  and  when,  in  1876,  tills  new  leader.  In  conjunction  with  Hr. 
iggar,  succeeded  In  uniting-  tbe  iNationallsts  Into  a  well-disciplined  and  compact  body, 
voting  and  speaking  at  tlia  dictation  of  a  single  master-mind,  it  began  to  be  understood 
tbat,  for  the  first  time,  the  Irish  question  had  entered  the  domain  of  practical  politics. 
Tbe  object  that  it  has  all  along  been  the  aim  of  the  Irish  partv  to  attam  is  tlie  repeal  of 
the  Act  of  Union  and  the  restoration  to  the  Irish  people  of  borne  rule  in  all  that  con* 
cems  their  local  affairs.  This  means,  of  course  the  restoration  of  tbn  Irish  parliament, 
(dee  HoMB  Rule.)  The  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  I^mell  to  secure  the  success  of  the 
scheme  was  both  bold  and  etfectivc.  Briefly  described.  It  was  to  be  carried  out  on  two 
parallel  lines  of  action— tn  parliament  and  in  Ireland.'  In  parliament  the  aim  of  tbe  Irish 
party  waa  to  adopt  tbe  most  extreme  tactics  of  obstmction  ;  to  delay  all  public  business  so 
far  as  possible  ;  to  make  combinations  with  any  pariy  that  might  happen  to  be  in  opposi- 
tion, in  onier  to  embarrass  the  government ;  to  use  the  balance  of  power  in  such  a  way  as  to 
secureconcessionsostiie  price  of  votes ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  make  all  legislation  extremely 
difficult  until  the  demands  of  Ireland  should  be  considered  and  accepted.  This  policy  was 
aided  In  Ireland  by  the  formation  of  the  Land  League  (see  Ibbland— Land  Leaque) 
of  which  Mr.  Pamell  was  one  of  the  originators,  ana  by  the  famous  Plan  of  Campalga 
(q.T.),  and  It  was  carried  out  with  singular  tenacity  and  persistence,  in  the  teeth  of  the 
most  bitter  opposition  and  denunciation  from  both  of  the  great  English  parties.  The 
sober  and  conservative  traditions  of  the  House  of  Comiaans  were  spe^lily  set  at  naught. 
Its  rules  were  Ingeniously  perverted  to  defeat  their  own  objects.   Every  important 

Elece  of  legislation  was  attacked,  delayed,  and.  In  some  cases,  defeated  by  the  able  com- 
inallons  of  tbe  Irish  party  under  its  great  leader,  with  some  of  the  oiher  eiranenta  of 
opposition. 

Thus,  in  the  session  of  1876,  the  Parnellltes,  as  they  began  to  be  called,  opposed  with 
great  persistence  the  bill  for  the  annexation  of  tbe  Transvaal,  the  flogging  clauses  of  the 
Mutiny  act,  the  Prisons  bill ;  and,  beiug  joined  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  other  leading 
radicals,  the  bill  abolishing  flogging  in  llie  army  was  carried  In  the  teeth  of  ofQdai 
opposition.'  Many  were  the  scenes  of  excitement  and  disorder  that  marked  this  series  of 
flerce  parliamentary  battles,  and  all-night  sittings  of  the  house  became  often  necessary. 

Side  by  side  with  the  development  of  this  new  policy  the  land  agitation  in  Ireland 
grew  and  became  a  sobrce  of  wloespread  public  Interest  To  aid  tbe  movement,  and  to 
relieve  those  tenants  who  suffered  by  eviction,  Mr.  Pamell  made  a  visit  to  America  ia 
December,  1870.  and  there  raised  by  popular  subscription  the  sum  of  $350,000.  In  the 
following  year  lie  was  simultaneously  elected  to  parliament  from  the  county  of  Mcath, 
the  county  of  Mayo,  and  the  city  of  Cork,  the  last  of  which  ho  chose  to  represent.  His 
generally  admitted  claim  to  lead  bis  party  was  now  formally  ratified,  wnen.  in  May, 
1880,  the  Irish  members  of  parliament  chose  bim  leader  by  a  vote  of  23  to  18  for  Mr. 
Shaw.  Continuing  the  land  agitation,  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  In  October,  1881, 
on  the  charge  of  intimidation  and  of  obstructing  the  operation  of  the  new  Land  Act. 
(See  Ibibh  Land  Laws.)  Ho  remained  in  Ellmainlum  fail  until  April,  1882,  when  he 
was  released  on  parole,  and  at  once  resumed  his  policy  of  obstruction  in  parliament, 
being  so  successful  In  blocking  business  tbat  tiie  goverament  instituted  a  cbuige  In  par-' 
Uamentary  procedure  by  adopting  the  "  cloture"  (q.v.),  In  the  hope  of  Hmlring  ofaetruo* 
tive  debate. 

At  the  general  election  of  188S  he  waa  reflected  from  Cork,  and  l^y  a  poUllcBl  bar^ 
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Slin  with  the  ConserratlTe  party  secured  the  election  of  a  number  of  conservative  can- 
datea,  Uiougl>  soon  after  he  repudiated  the  bargain  and  threw  his  votes  on  the  Liberal 
tide  (Jan.,  1686).  defeating  the  Conservative  administration  of  Lord  Salisbury.  Hr. 
Qladstone.  who  by  this  cliange  succeeded  to  office,  was  now  definitely  conmiitted  to  the 
adoption  of  a  measure  of  Home  Bule  for  Ireland,  and  on  April  6, 1886,  introduced  a  bill 
to  that  effect,  which  ruptured  the  liberal  party,  led  to  the  formation  of  the  new  Liberal- 
Uniffliist  party  (q.T.).  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Oladstonian  administration  (June  8). 

In  1887  Mr.  Parnell  himself  Introduced  a  land  bill  which,  as  a  whole,  the  SalisDury 
government  refused  to  accept,  though  many  of  Its  important  provisions  were  subsequently 
Incorporated  into  the  government  s  own  measure.  In  the  session  of  the  same  year  a 
genume  sensation  was  caused  by  the  publication,  in  the  London  Itme*,  of  the  fac-simlle 
of  a  letter  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Parnell  to  a  friend,  palliating  the 
murder  of  a  Mr.  Burke  in  Phcenix  Parit,  Dublin,  in  1883.  On  the  night  of  the  publi- 
cation of  this  document  Mr.  Parnell  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons,  from  which  he 
had  been  absent,  and  In  an  animated  speech  denounced  the  letter  as  a  base  and  infamous 
forgenr.  Suljsequently,  on  a  motdon  of  Sir  Ciiarles  Lewis,  which,  though  demanding 
that  the  publisher  of  the  l^imet  should  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House,  was  not 
framed  In  the  interests  of  the  Irish  party,  the  prominent  Irish  memliers  promptly 
demanded  that  the  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  letter  should  be  investigated  by  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  composed,  if  the  House  thought  fi(,  entirely  of 
Conservative  memliers.  The  government  declined  to  grant  a  committee,  but  promised 
that  if  Hr.  Parnell  liked  to  take  action  against  the  Time$,  he  should  have  the  assistance 
of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown — a  proposal  which  was  trmted  with  ridicule  by  the  Irish 
members  and  their  fHends.  Mr.  Parnell  refused  to  bring  an  action  for  iibel  on  account 
of  the  alleged  forgeries  and  the  charges  of  complicity  with  assassins  brought  against 
him  and  his  associates  in  the  series  of  articles  published  by  the  Times  under  the  title  of 
jpamdlitm  and  GrirM,  because  he  had  no  confidence  in  a  Middlesex  jury.  After  the 
collapse  of  the  action  brought  against  the  Times,  In  May,  1888,  by  Mr.  Frank  Hugh 
O'Donnell,  a  former  colleague,  at  which  other  damaging  letters  were  put  in  by  uie 
attorney- general,  Mr.  Parnelt  again  demanded  a  pariiamentarv  inauiry,  and  alleged  that 
these  other  letters  were  also  forgeries.  The  government  refused  to  grant  a  committee 
of  the  House  on  a  question  of  privilege,  but  decided  that  the  whole  of  the  charges 
agalnEt  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  Irish  party  should  be  investigated  by  a  commisxion  of 
judges.  In  the  course  of  .this  inquiry  it  was  fully  proven  that  the  letters  attributed  to 
Parnell  were  forgeries,  the  work  of  a  miserable  creature  named  Pigott,  who  after  the 
exposure  fled  to  France  and  died  by  his  own  hand.   The  conimiBsion's  report  amounted 


tion  of  the  report  was  received  with  indescribable  enthusiasm  by  great  mass-meetings. 
Edinburgh  presented  him  with  the  freedom  of  the  dty  ;  nearly  loOlilwral  organizations 
sent  him  congratulatory  addresses,  and  his  colleagues  entertained  him  at  a  Urtiujay 
iHUiquet.    Uniortunatefy,  his  downfall  was  near  at  hand. 

For  a  long  time  rumors  hod  been  current  in  political  circles  connecting  the  name  of 
Mr.  Parnell  with  that  of  the  wife  of  Cupt.  W.  H.  O'Shea,  formerly  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  Glalway,  aud  long  ao  enthusiastic  follower  of  Parnell.  These  rumors  grew  in 
definiteness  when,  in  1889,  a  sudden  rupture  occurred  in  the  relations  existing  between 
Mr.  Parnell  and  Capt.  O'Shen,  and  were  conflrmed  when,  in  1890.  Capt.  O'Shea  applied 
for  a  divorce  from  nis  wife,  naming  Mr.  Parnell  as  co-respondent.  The  case  was  tried 
in  Nov.,  1890.  and  no  defense  being  made,  the  divorce  was  granted,  Mr.  Parnell  being 
condemned  in  costs. 

This  decision  proved  a  most  serious  blow  at  the  reputation  and  political  power  of 
Pameil,  since  the  testimony  adduced  showed  him  to  have  been  guilty  not  ouly  of  immo- 
Tslity.  but  also  of  falsehood  and  treachery,  while  circumstances  developed  in  tho  course 
of  the  trial  madehim  appearln  aludicrous  llj^taswell.  The  immediate  political  effects 
of  the  trial  may  be  brle^  sketched. 

Mr,  Parnell  offered  to  resign  the  leadership  of  the  Irish  party,  but  his  offer  was  at 
Srst  declined.  At  once,  however.  It  Ijecame  known  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  written  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Justin  McCarthr,  stating  that,  in  case  Mr.  Parnell  remained  the  leader  of  tho 
Home  Rule  cause.  It  irould  lie  impossible  for  himself  or  for  the  liberals  generally  to 
continue  to  co-operate  poliUcally  with  the  Iruh  party.  When  this  letter  had  been  made 
public,  it  was  supposed  that  Mr.  Parnell  would  renew  his  offer  to  resign.  He  resolutely 
refused  to  do  so.  and.  In  fact,  resisted  strenuously  an  attempt  to  depose  him,  which  was, 
however,  successful,  Mr.  McCarthy  being  chosen  In  hia  place.  Parnell  at  ouce  caused  a 
division  in  his  party,  and  denounced  with  unsparing  bitterness  both  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
those  of  his  own  late  colleagues  who  had  set  their  devotion  to  Ireland  above  their  per- 
flonal  liking  and  admiration  for  himself.  He  at  once  issued  an  appeal  to  the  people  of 
Ireland,  and  In  two  elections  that  followed  the  scandal  nominated  candidates  of  his  own 
In  opposition  to  those  of  the  party  caucus.  In  both  these  elections  (Kilkenny  and  North 
8Ilgo)  the  Parnell  candidates  were  defeated  :  and  by  the  commencement  of  June.  1891, 
the  Home  Bule  party  seemed  hopdessly  divided,  with  a  prospect  of  the  final  triumph  of 
the  anti'Pamellitefl,  on  whose  aide  the  Roman  Catholic  prieBthood  had  at  last  thrown  its 
powerful  influence.   In  July  (1881)  Mr.  Parnell  married  Mrs.  O'bhea.   He  d.  Oct.  6.  '9L 
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fAMTKLL,  Hehbt  Bbookb.   See  Cohglkton,  Lord, 

PAX'VELL,  Thomas,  1679-1718 ;  b.  Dublin ;  sod  of  an  English  landed  proprietor. 
He  graduated  at  Trinity  college,  and  was  ordained  deacon,  though  under  the  canonical 
age.  In  1705  he  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Clogbcr.  About  this  time  he  began  to 
CompoBe  verses,  in  the  manner  of  Pope;  tliey  attracted  mach  attention,  and  secureU  him 
the  friendship  of  the  London  wits.  He  contributed  to  the  ^)eeUtler  and  Ovardian;  and 
was  the  associate  of  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  and  Gay,  in  tbe  "  Scriblerus  Club."  On  the  fall 
of  the  whig  goTemment,  near  the  close  of  Anne's  reign,  he  went  over  to  the  tories,  and 
stood  in  bigh  favor  with  tbe  Oxford  administration.  But  his  prospects  of  advancement 
from  that  quarter  were  destroyed  by  the  overthrow  of  the  tories  at  tbe  death  of  the 
queen.  By  tbe  influence  of  Swift  he  was  made  prebend  !□  1718,  and  8  years  later  ho 
was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Flnglass.  His  disappointment  at  not  obtaininjg  more 
adequate  promotion,  and  the  death  of  bis  wife,  which  happened  in  1712,  threw  him  into 
a  profound  mebtncholy:  and  he  is  said  to  have  hastened  his  death  by  intemperance.  Au 
edition  of  his  poems,  selected  by  Pope,  appeared  soon  after  bis  death;  and  a  volume  of 
doubtful  authenticity,  containing  his  poeUiumous  works,  was  published  In  1758.  TUs 
Hermit  is  his  best  known  poem ;  and  smong  his  otlier  productions,  Ths  Rite  "Woman, 
J  ?i6  Fbiry  TaU,  Ths  Vigu  of  Venvs,  and  Tne  AUegory  on  Man,  deserve  menUfOL  A  life 
of  him,      Qoldsmith,  appears  in  tbe  latter's  works. 

PABODT  (Gr.  para,  beside,  and  ode,  &  song),  the  name  given  to  a  burlesque  imitation 
of  a  serious  poem.  Its  peculiarity  is  tbat  it  preserves  tbe  form,  and  as  far  as  pos^ble 
the  words  of  the  ori^nal,  and  thereby  diflers  from  a  travesty,  which  is  a  looser  and  less 
literal  kind  of  burlesque.  The  Invention  of  parodies  is  commonly  ascribed  to  tbe  Greeks 
(from  whom,  at  least,  we  have  derived  tbe  name);  the  first  parodist,  according  to  Aris- 
totle, being  Hegemon  of  Tbasos,  who  flourished  auring  tbe  Peloponneaian  war;  accord- 
ing to  others,  Hipponax.  From  the  fragments  that  arc  extant  of  ancient  parody,  we 
infer  th^t  Homer  was  the  favorite  subject  of  comic  Imitation. 

The  BatradumyomaeMa  (Battle  of  tbe  Frogs  and  Mice),  erroneously  ascribed  to  Homer, 
is  also  a  happy  and  harmless  specimen  of  tbe  pEowly,  which,  however,  soon  began  to 
exchange  its  jocose  and  inoffensive  raillery  for  a  bitmg  and  sarcastic  banter,  of  whicb 
numerous  specimens  maybe  seen  In  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes;  while  the  phil08o> 
pher  Timon  of  Philus  invented,  under  the  name  of  SOia,  a  new  species  of  satirical  par> 
ody.  Among  tbe  Romans  we  first  meet  with  this  form  of  literature  in  the  period  of  the 
decline;  Alftbe  power  of  Nero  could  not  prevent  his  verses  from  being  parodied  h) 
Persius.  Among  modem  nations  the  French — as  might  naturally  be  expected  from  their 
character — have  been  most  addicted  to  this  literuv  mimicry.  CorneiUe  parodied  Chape- 
lain  in  bis  Gid,  and  Racine  parodied  Comeille.  The  potpourris  of  Desangiers  are  consid- 
ered by  his  countrymen  models  of  this  ungracioua  lund  of  literature.  Schiller's  famous 
poem  of  the  BeU  has  been  often  parodied  by  German  wits.  In  England,  perhaps  the 
.  best  compoutions  of  this  nature  are  the  Injected  AddreeM  of  the  brothers  James  and 
Horace  Smitli.  Thackeray's  MtteeUanie*  also  contain  some  verv  clever  and  satirical  prose 
parodies  upon  certain  of  his  brother  novelists,  as  do  Bret  Haite's  Oondejued  JVomIk 

FABOLB  (literally,  a  word)  is  the  dcdtunation  made  on  honor  by  an  officer.  In  a  case 
in  which  there  is  no  more  than  his  sense  of  honor  to  restrain  him  from  breaking  bis 
word.  Thus  a  prisoner  of  war  may  be  released  from  actual  prison  on  liis  parole  that  he 
will  not  go  beyond  certain  designated  limits;  or  be  may  even  be  allowed  to  return  to  his 
own  country  on  his  parole  not  to  fight  again,  during  the  existing  war,  against  his  captor& 
To  break  parole  is  accounted  infamous  in  all  civilized  nations,  and  an  officer  who  has 
so  far  forgotten  bis  position  as  a  gentleman,  ceases  to  have  any  claim  to  the  treatment 
of  an  honorable  man,  nor  can  he  expect  quarter  should  be  again  fall  into  the  hands  ot 
the  enemy  he  has  deceived. 

PABOPAMBAV  ICOimTAIVS.   See  Afohanibtak. 

PAROQUET,  Parrakbet',  or  Pabboquet,  a  name  very  commonly  given  to  many  of 
the  smaller  species  of  the  parrot  family;  generally  to  species  having  long  tails,  and 
natives  of  the  East  Indies,  Africa,  and  Australia,  not  so  frequently  to  American  species; 
allbough  it  is  sometimes  also  applied  to  some  of  these,  indifferently  with  the  name  par- 
rot— One  of  the  most  beautiful  groups  of  the  pnitaddm,  combining  gracefulness  of 
form  with  splendor  of  plumage,  is  that  to  which  the  Alexakdruta  PAB0(tUBT  or  RiKO 
pARoquBT  {Palaorjtu  JJ^ndrt)  belongs.   It  is  about  tbe  size  of  a  common  pigeon, 

Keen,  with  a  red  collar,  whence  its  name  ring  paroquet,  sad  is  a  native  of  tbe  East 
dies.  It  is  said  to  have  been  tm)ught  to  Europe  by  some  of  tbe  members  of  Alexander 
the  great's  expedition  to  India,  and  to  have  been  tbe  first  of  tbe  parrot  tribe  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  highly  prized,  as  it  stlU  is,  not  only  for  Its 
beauty,  but  for  its  docility  and  Its  power  of  imitating  human  speech.  Like  many  of  Its 
tribe,  it  is  gregarious,  and  immense  flocks  make  their  abode  m  some  of  the  cocoa-nut 
groves  of  the  western  parts  of  Ceylon,  filling  the  air  with  the  most  deafening  screams. 
The  ring  paroquet  has  many  congeners,  natives  chiefly  of  tbe  East  Indies,  exhibiting 
much  variety  of  splendid  plumage.— Somewhat  like  them  in  length  and  form  of  tail,  but 
with  longer  and  stronger  le^  is  the  Obouhd  pABoqusr,  or  Gbodztd  PAit«OT(iWp>e 
nu/crmMu^,  of  Australia,  a  bird  very  common  in  all  the  southern  parts  of  New  Holland 
ualn  Tan  Dieman's  Iiuul,  inhabiting  tervba  or  ground  covered  with  very  low  underwood. 
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its  h&bits  are  very  unlike  those  of  pamts  ia  general;  it  runs  along  the  ground,  and  even 
geeks  to  escape  from  enemies  by  running,  unwillingly  takes  wing,  and  then  only  for  a 
short  low  flight.  It  makes  no  nest,  but  lays  its  eggs  in  a  hole  in  the  ground.  It  is  a 
small  bird,  not  much  more  than  13  in.  in  entire  length,  one  half  of  which  is  occupied  by 
the  taii;  its  color,  dark  green  above,  yellowish  below,  less  brilliant  than  in  many  of  tlie 
Wtxot  tribe,  but  finely  marked  and  mottled.  Its  flesh  has  a  vei^  strong  game  flaror. 
There  are  numerous  other  Australian  species,  distributed  in  several  genera,  some  of 
which,  although  less  ezcludvely  than  that  just  noticed,  live  and  seek  their  food  on  the 
ground.  Some  of  them  exhibit  the  greatest  ^endor  of  plumage.  The  only  one  we 
shall  notice  is  the  Zebra  Paboqubt  {M^omuUicut  unduiatut),  a  very  beautuul  little 
species  which  has  often  been  brought  to  England,  and  has  sometimes  bred  in  it.  In  the 
rast  inland  pl^ns  of  Australia,  this  paroquet  is  to  be  seen  in  flocks  of  many  hundreds 
feeding  on  tne  seeds  of  the  grasses,  which  afford  food  also  to  many  other  small  species. 

FA 'BOS,  one  of  the  larger  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  is  situated  w.  of  Naxos, 
from  which  it  it  separated  by  a  channel  from  4  to  6  m.  wide.  Greatest  length,  15  m. ; 
greatest  breadth,  9  m.;  area,  about  90  sq.m.;  pop.  9,000.  The  surface  is  hilly,  the 
scenery  picturesque,  and  Uie  soil  naturally  fertile,  but  imperfectly  cultivated.  The  island 
is  e^tecially  productlTe  fn  cotton,  wax,  nouey,  partridges,  and  wild  pigeons.  Near  ttie 
middle  of  the  island,  the  motmudn  Capresso  (andent  JforpeMo)  abounds  in  the  famous 
Parian  marble,  which  wasused  by  many  of  the  greatest  sculptors  of  antiquity.  Parekhia, 
on  the  w.  coast,  ia  the  principal  town,  and  Naussa,  on  the  n.  coast,  is  the  chief  port. 

In  ancient  times,  Paros,  which  is  said  to  have  been  colonized  by  Cretans,  att^ed 
g^wt  maritime  prosperity,  and  became  wealthy  and  powerful.  It  submitted  to  Uie  Per- 
sians; and  after  the  battle  of  Marathon  was  assailed  ineffectually  by  Hiltiadee,  who 
received  here  the  wound  of  which  he  soon  after  died.  After  the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  Paros 
came  under  the  supremacy  of  Athens,  and  shared  the  fata  of  the  other  Cyclades.  Arcfall- 
ochuB,  the  inventor  of  Iambic  verse,  was  bom  here. 

FABOT'ID  OLAin).   See  Salitart  Olardb. 

FASQUXTBT,  s  kind  of  wood  mosaic  used  only  for  flooring.  The  art  of  making 
inlaid  wood  floors  has  until  lately  much  declined  in  this  country,  but  on  the  continent  it 
has  been  much  in  use,  and  has  been  carried  to  great  perfection.  Parquetry  floors  are 
usually  of  oak,  but  other  and  more  ornamental  woods  have  also  been  much  used  for 
giving  variety  and  beauty  to  the  pattern.  In  the  more  elaborate  kinds  of  parquetry, 
veneers  are  used,  but  it  is  much  more  eenentUy  competed  of  blocks  of  wood  squared  at 
the  sides,  and  laid  down  so  as  to  combine  and  fonn  a  geometric  pattern.  Of  late  the 
taste  for  this  work  has  revived  in  Britain,  and  it  is  beginning  to  be  extensively  emf^yed 
in  the  better  class  of  buildings. 

FABB,  UATRABmE.    UCC  UATHABOOt  FABR. 

FABB,  genus  of  fish.    See  Pab. 

PABB,  Samcxl,  LL.D.,  a  once  notable  sdiolar,  was  b.  Jan.  10, 1747,  at  HanowoD' 
tbe-hill.  He  entered  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  in  17S5;  but  the  death  of  his  father, 
two  years  afterward,  necessitated  his  doing  something  for  himself,  and  he  was^  in  con- 
sequence,  induced  to  accept  an  assistant-mastership  at  Harrow,  where  he  remained  five 
years.  The  head- mastership  then  becoming  vacant.  Parr  applied  for  it,  but  was  rejected, 
whereupon  he  left,  and  started  as  an  independent  schoolmaster.  In  1776  he  was 
appointed  master  of  Colchester  school,  where  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  obtained  the 
curacies  of  Hythe  and  Trinity  church.  Next  year  he  became  master  of  Norwich  school; 
but  in  1786  settled  at  Hatton  in  Watwickshire,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  bis  Ufe.  In 
1787  he  published  an  edition  of  Bellenden,  to  which  he  prefixed  his  celebrated  preface, 
which  is  ns  remarkable  for  its  uncompromising  advocacy  of  whig  principles  as  for  the 
scrupulous  Ciceronianism  of  its  Latinity.    He  died  Mar.  6,  1825. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  ucderstand  the  reputation  which  Parr  once  bad.  None  of 
his  voluminous  writings  justify  it.  That  he  was  in  some  respects  an  accomplished,  and 
even  a  great  scholar,  is  undoubted,  for  he  could  write  Latin  of  Ciceronian  purity  and 
finish;  batit  is  equally  undoubted  that  he  never  did  anything  with  his  boasted  sdiolar- 
ship.  Parr  has  left  the  world  absolutely  nothing  to  keep  it  In  remembrance  of  him,  yet 
his  complete  works  (edited  by  Dr.  J.  Johnstone  in  1828>— exclusive  of  his  contributions 
to  periodicals — form  eight  enormous  tomes,  and  contain  5,784  octavo  p{u;es,  many  of 
them  printed  in  small  type.  They  relate  to  matters  historical,  critical,  and  metaphysi- 
cal, but  in  all  of  them  "the  thread  of  Parr's  verbosity  is  finer  than  the  staple  of  his 
argument."  What,  then,  gave  him  the  fame  that  he  certainly  enjoyed  during  his  llfeT 
Beyond  all  question,  it  was  his  conversational  powers.  He  was  an  amazing,  an  over- 
whelming talker.  Bold,  dogmatic,  arrogant,  with  a  memory  profoundly  ana  minutely 
retentive,  and  with  a  genuine  ^ft  of  ephemeral  epigram,  he  seemed,  at  the  tables  of 
statesmen,  and  wits,  and  divines,  to  be  a  man  of  tremendous  talent,  capable  of  any  liter- 
ary feat;  but  the  leai-nlng  and  the  repartee  have  left  little  trace  of  their  exi^nce,  and 
posterity  declines  to  admire  the  wonders  that  it  has  neither  seen  nor  heard.  Bee  De 
Quince's  famous  essay  on  "  Dr.  Samuel  Parr  on  Whi^sm  in  its  Relations  to  Llten- 
ture"  (Author's  edition,  vol.  5.    Edin.  Adam  &  Charies  Black,  1863). 

FABB,  Thoha&  1488-1686;  b.  England.  According  to  a  curious  pamphlet  published 
br  John  Taylor  In  1685.  and  called  The  (Me,  (Hde,  Very  Oide  Man,  etc.,  Parr's  first  m>r> 
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riage  took  place  in  bis  Slat  year,  and  second  when  he  was  130.  He  Is  said  to  hare 
had  a  love  a£Fair  whea  106  years  old,  and  to  have  been  ctnidemned  to  do  public  penance 
for  it,  by  atandin|;  in  a  sheet  at  the  church  o£  Alderbury.    He  died  in  Loi^on,  and  was 

buried  in  Westminster  abbey. 

FAB'BA.    See  Jacana. 
PASBAXATTA.   Uee  Parahatta. 

f  ABRA8,  a  well-built  t.  of  Mexico,  In  the  province  of  Coahnlla,  84  m,  w.  of  Salthillo, 
near  the  e.  shore  of  lake  Parras.  It  derives  Its  name  from  a  species  of  indigenous  vine 
much  cultivated,  and  has  always  been  celebrated  for  Its  wines  and  brandies.  Thoe  are 
many  old  Spanish  families  here.   Pop.  18,B00. 

PABBKA'Snre,  one  of  the  greatest  painters  of  andent  Qreece,  was  the  son  of  Erenor, 
himself  an  artist,  and  was  b.  at  Ephesus  in  the  ffth  c.  b.0.  He  practiced  his  profession, 
however,  at  Athens,  the  inliabibmts  of  which  held  liim  in  high  Mtimation,  and  con- 
ferred on  him  the  rights  of  citizenship.  He  was  already  celebrated  in  the  time  of  Socra- 
tes, with  whom,  according  to  Xeno[^on,  he  held  a  conversation  {Mem.  8,  10),  and  was 
also  a  younger  contemporary  of  Zeuxis.  Tlie  date  of  liis  death  is  unknown.  Seneca, 
who  lived  several  hundred  years  after,  tells  a  monstrous  story  about  him.  He  says  that 
when  Parrhasius  was  painting  his  "Prometheus  Vinctus,"  ne  got  bold  of  one  of  the 
prisoners  taken  at  the  capture  of  Olyntfaus  by  Philip  of  Hacedon  (847  B.C.),  and  crud- 
ned  him  in  bb  studio  that  he  mi^t  copy  from  life  the  expression  of  agony.  Fortunately 
for  Parrbasius's  memory,  the  anecdote  is  almost  certainly  untrue,  as  it  would  require  us 
to  suppose  that  be  was  still  alive  and  painliog  when  upward  of  a  hundred  years  old. 
Parrhasius  appears  to  have  surpassed  all  his  predecessors  in  purity  of  desizn,  accuracy 
of  drawing,  force  of  expression,  and  what  is  technically  called  "finish."  According  to 
Pliny,  he  was  the  first  who  established  a  true  proportion  between  the  different  parts  of  a 
picture,  and  delineated  with  elegance  and  precision  all  the  minutiee  of  the  features,  even 
to  those  evanescent  motions  that  betray  the  most  delicate  sentiments  of  the  soul.  He 
painted  the  extremities,  such  as  the  hands  and  fingers,  in  so  exquisite  a  style,  that  the 
intermediate  jaxta  seemed  relatively — ^but  orilff  ralatirely — inferior.  Quincliliaa  calls 
him  the  legislator  of  his  art,  becmise  his  canon  of  proportion  for  gods  and  heroes  was 
followed  by  all  contemporary  and  subsequent  painters.  Among  his  works  were  an 
wjparently  symbolical  picture  of  the  Athenian  Demo*  ("people'*),  a  "Theseus,"  "  Naval 
Commanoer  in  full  Armor,"  "  Ulysses  feigning  Aladness,"  "  Castor  and  Pollux,"  "  Bac- 
chus and  Virtue,"  a  "Meleager,  Hercules,  and  Perseus"  on  one  canvas,  a"Cretan  Kuise 
with  a  Child  in  her  Arms,"  a  "  Priest  offldating  with  a  Child  bearing  Incense,"  "  Two 
Young  Children,"  an  "  Achilles,"  an  "  Agarownnon,"  etc  But  his  subjects 
alTntys  of  a  pure  or  lofty  character.  His  "  AixAlgallus"  0"gb-priest  of  Cybele)  antl-  his 
"  Meleager  and  Atalanta  were  most  licentious  representations,  and  gave  such  pleasure 
to  the  emperor  Tiberius,  a  man  of  unbounded  sensuality,  that  he  kept  them  in  his  |)od- 
room,  and  valued  the  second  in  particular  at  more-  than  a  million  sesterces. 

Parrhasius  was  of  an  excessively  proud  and  arro^nt  disposition.  He  called  himself 
the  prince  of  painters,  and  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Apollo;  lie  also  painted  him- 
■df  as  the  god  Mercury,  and  tiien  exposed  his  own  portrait  for  tiie  adoration  of  the 
crowd.  His  vanity  was  equal  to  hispride,  and  showed  itself  even  in  his  apparel,  which 
was  of  the  most  sumptuous  kind.  He  generally  dressed  in  a  purple  robe  wltii  a  golden 
fringe,  sported  a  gold-headed  cane,  and  wore  boots  fastened  with  golden  clasps. 

PABSICZDB  jMfTt«i:dit)ls  rather  a  popular  than  a  legal  term.  In  the  Roman  law 
It  comprehended  every  one  who  murdered  a  near  relative;  but  in  English  the  term  is 
usually  confined  to  tiie  murderer  of  one's  father,  or  of  one  who  is  in  loco  parentu.  The 
parricide  does  not.  in  any  respect,  differ  in  Britain  from  the  murderer  of  a  stranger;  in 
both  cases,  the  punishment  is  death  by  hanging.  In  the  Boman  law,  a  parricide  was 
punislied  in  a  much  more  severe  manner,  being  sewed  up  in  a  leather  sack,  along  with  a 
Uve  cock,  viper,  dog,  and  ape,  and  cast  into  the  sea  to  take  his  fate  with  these  com- 
panions. 

FABBU,  Albion  Keith,  1788-1857;  b.  Maine;  CTaduated  at  Dartmouth  college  in 
1806,  studied  law  and  settied  as  a  lawyer  at  Paris.  He.,  where  he  resided  many  years. 
In  181S  he  was  a  representative  In  congress  and  three  years  later  a  U.  8.  district  Judge,  at 
which  time  he  removed  to  Portiand.  During  the  following  80  years  he  was  a  Judge  of 
probate,  governor  of  M^ne,  U.  S.  senator,  judge  of  tlie  state  supreme  court,  second  comp* 
troUer  of  the  U.  S.  treasury,  and  mayor  of  Portland,  in  which  city  he  died. 

PAKRI8,  Samuei,,  1653-1730 ;  b.  London,  Eng. ;  went  in  youth  to  Massachusetts; 
studied  at  Harvard  colleee,  but  did  not  graduate;  was  a  successful  mercliant  in  Boston; 
entered  the  ministry,  and  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Danvers,  Mass.,  in  1689-^.  The 
delusion  of  Salem  witchcraft  originated  in  his  family,  his  daughter  and  niece  accusing 
Tituba,  living  as  a  sra^nt  in  the  family,  with  bewitcliing  them.  Mr.  Parris  beat  ha 
and  compelled  her  to  confess  herself  a  witch.  Her  husband  for  his  own  safety  accused 
others,  and  a  sad  persecution  was  commenced.  The  delusion  lasted  16  months.  Mr. 
Parris  having  lieen  a  zealous  prosecutor,  bis  cbureh  brought  charges  against  him.  He 
acknowledged  his  error,  but  was  dismissed.  After  preaching  for  a  time  at  Stow  be 
removed  to  Concord,  and  preached  six  months  Mt  Dunstable.  It  should  be  remembered 
tbat  at  that  time  tiie  most  learned  men  in  Europe,  ecclesiastics  and  lawyers,  wen 
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belleTers  in  witchcraft;  and  th&t  maaj  years  after  the  Balem  ddndon  had  paned  nray 

persons  were  put  to  death  in  England  for  the  alleged  oflense. 

FABBISH,  Edward,  1823-73;  b..  Philadelphia;  principal  of  the  Philadelphia  school 
of  practical  pharmacy,  where  he  became  professor  of  materia  medica  in  1864.  He  pub- 
lished, besides  a  large  number  of  papers  in  scientific  periodicals,  Praetieal  Pkarmaey. 
1856;  The  Phantom  Baugwt,  1868;  and  Sdueation  in  me  Society  of  FriencU,  1866.  He 
was  a  commiseioner  to  the  Indians  on  the  plains  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

FABBIBH,  Joseph,  177f^l840  ;  b.  Philadelphia;  educated  at  the  university  of  Penn- 
sylvania, where  be  took  a  degree  in  medicine,  1806.  He  began  practice  in  PhiladelphlK; 
was  connected  with  several  local  medical  iuslttutioiis:  from  1816  to  1839  was  surgeon  of 
the  Pennsylvania  state  hospital,  and  for  the  last  five  years  of  his  life  was  consultmg  sur- 
geon of  the  Pliiladelphia  dispensary.  He  obtained  a  high  rank  in  the  profession;  was 
noted  for  liis  philanthropy,  and  contributed  many  articles  to  the  medical  periodicals. 
He  published  a  revised  edition  of  Lawrence  an  Hernia  with  notes  aod  an  appendix. 

PABBISH'8  CHEMICAL  POOD  is  the  popular  name  for  a  non-officinal  preparation 
medicinally  known  as  Compound  Syrup  of  Phosphate  of  Iron,  every  dram  of  which 
contains  1  grain  of  phosphate  of  iron,  3i  of  phosphate  of  lime,  besides  soda  and  potash. 
Hr.  Parri£  of  Philadelphia  was  the  first  to  publish  a  formula  for  this  very  useful  com- 
pound. 

PABSOT,  PtttUteut,  a  Itinntean  genus  of  birde,  now  the  family  ptUtaeida,  of  the  order 
aean»ore$,  or  climbers  (q.v.),  comprehending  a  vast  number  of  species,  natives  of  almost 
all  tropical  and  subtropical  regions ;  a  few  species  extending  further  north  and  south,  in 
America,  in  New  Zealand,  and  in  Van  Diemen's  land,  even  to  the  neighborhood  of  lake 
Michigan  in  North  America,  and  to  Terra  del  Fuego  in  Bouth  America.  They  are 
mostly  birds  of  splendid  plumage;  they  vary  veiy  much  in  size,  from  the  great  macaw, 
more  than  three  feet  in  length,  tail  included,  to  the  little  love-birds,  not  larger  than  s^iar- 
rows.  They  are  mostly  ^garious,  and  are  often  seen  in  vastfloclts,  generally  iohabitiniy 
forests,  and  making  their  nests  in  trees,  feeding  chiefly  on  fruits  and  seeds,  partly  also 
on  leaves  and  buds;  but  some  of  them  dwelling  in  open  plains,  feeding  on  the  seeds  of 

f grasses  and  other  plants  of  humble  growth,  bulbs  and  succulent  parts  of  vegetables,  and 
iving  mostly  on  the  ground.  The  voices  of  the  parrot  tribe  are  generally  harsh  and  dis- 
cord^t.  although  some  of  the  smaller  kinds  have  not  unpleasant  voices ;  but  many  of  the 
larger  have  a  remarkable  power  of  imitating  human  speech,  and  in  domestication  become 
capable  of  articulating  not  only  words  but  sentences.  They  exhibit  a  greater  degree  of 
intelligence  than  is  usual  in  birds,  with  a  monkey-tike  restlessness  and  love  of  trick;  and 
although  docile  and  affectionate,  are  generally  of  capricious  irritable  temper.  They  have 
a  abort,  stout,  hard  beak,  rounded  on  all  sides,  and  enveloped  at  the  base  in  a  membruie 
in  which  the  nostrils  are  pierced;  the  upper  mandible  generally  much  longer  than  the 
lower,  much  curved,  and  sharp  pointed.  The  tongue  is  almost  always  very  la^.  thick, 
round,  and  fleshy;  the  muscles  which  move  tlie  mandibles  are  more  numerous  and 
powerful  than  in  most  other  birds.  They  make  use  of  the  powerful  hooked  bill  as  well 
as  of  the  feet  in  climbing  trees;  and  employ  their  feet  as  hands  for  holding  their  food, 
and  bringing  It  up  to  the  mouth.  Their  feet  differ  from  those  of  all  other  climbers,  in 
being  covered  witn  small  tubercle-like  scales  instead  of  plates.  Some  have  short  and  some 
have  long  tails.  Host  of  them  have  short  wings.  Their  intestines  are  very  long  and 
Blender,  and  without  cteca. 

ThepsiOadda  are  easily  distinguished  from  all  other  birds;  but  their  division  into  dis- 
tinct subordinate  groups  has  not  been  found  so  easy.  Whilst  the  name  parrot  popularly 
includes  all,  except  that  it  is  seldom  given  to  some  of  the  smallest  species,  some  are 
known  by  Uie  names  macaw,  cockatoo,  parrakeet,  lory,  love-bird,  etc.  See  these  heada. 
Bat  some  of  these  names  are  very  vaguely  applied.  And  although  the  parrot  family  la 
regarded  as  conedstlng  of  a  number  of  very  natural  groups,  the  characters  and  limits  of 
these  groups  have  not  yet  been  very  well  defined. 

The  name  parrot,  m  its  most  restricted  sense,  is  sometimes  applied  only  to  those 
species  which  have  the  upper  mandible  very  disUnetly  toothed,  the  lower  mandible 
longer  than  it  is  high;  and  Uie  tall  short,  and  square  or  rounded;  but  this  use  is  rather 
ornithological  than  popular,  the  most  restricted  popular  use  equally  Including  long-tuled 
species,  such  as  the  Caroline  parrots,  which  are  omithologlcally  ranked  with  the  macaws. 
— The  Carolenb  Pabrot  {eonurus  GaroUnmm)  is  the  species  of  which  the  northern 
range  extends  far  beyond  all  others  of  its  tribe  to  the  shores  of  lake  Michigan ;  althoudi 
by  Uie  increase  of  cultivation,  and  the  war  waged  against  these  birds  for  their  deprecb- 
tions  on  <ncbaids  and  corn-ricks,  their  numbers  have  been  greatly  diminished  in  rei^ons 
where  they  were  once  plentiful.  Its  whole  length  is  about  14  in.,  of  which  about  one- 
half  is  occupied  by  the  tail ;  the  general  color  is  green,  shaded  with  blue,  and  diversifled 
with  orange,  the  wing  primaries  almost  black.  It  is  gregarious,  prefers  to  roost  in  the 
holes  of  hollow  trees,  and  in  such  situations  also  the  females  lay  their  eggs.  It  seems  to 
love  salt,  frequenting  salt  Ueks  like  pigeons.  It  is  easily  tamed,  but  does  not  acquire 
the  power  of  arUcuution.— Of  the  short-tailed  parrots,  one  of  the  best-known  is  the 
6bat  Pabsot  (pe^eus  erj/thaeut),  a  west  African  sftecies,  about  tbe  size  of  a  smaTI 
fdgeon,  of  an  aui-gray  color,  with  a  crimson  tail  It  is  famous  for  its  docili^,  its  powm 
of  uticolation  ana  of  imitating  noises  of  all  kinds,  Its  loquadty,  and  itsmlscbievonaness. 
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It  is  Te^  often  brongfat  to  Europe,  and  often  lives  to  a  gnai  age  In  confinement.  Indi- 
viduals oave  been  known  to  attain  the  age  of  nearij  Iw  yeare.— Tbe  Orbbh  FABBOrt 
(Mry«olM),  natives  of  tlie  tropical  parts  of  Bouth  America,  are  also  among  the  short- tailed 
parrots  most  frequently  seen.   See  illus.,  Labkb,  etc.,  vol.  VIII., 

FABB0T-FE8H,  Searus,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  kU>rida  (q.v.)  or  <^elo4abrida, 
of  obloneand  massive  form,  with  large  scales,  and  remarkable  for  the  structure  of  their 
jaws  and  teeth,  the  Jaws  being  divided  into  halves  by  a  median  suture,  the  teeth  incor- 
porated with  the  bone  in  crowded  quincuneial  order,  the  surface  even  and  polished  ia 
some  species  aod  rough  in  others,  the  oldest  teeth  forming  the  trenchant  border  of  the 
law,  and  being  succeeded  by  others  as  they  are  worn  away,  whilst  new  ones  are  formed 
beliind.  The  species  are  numerous.  Some  of  them  feed  on  fuci,  and  some  on  corals, 
the  youn^  branches  of  which  they  crush,  so  that  ttie  animal  part  affords  them  nouri^- 
ment,  whilst  the  calcareous  part  is  rejected.  They  are  flahes  generally  of  brilliant  colors, 
,  some  of  them  of  wonderf  ill  splendor,  and  have  received  the  uame  parrot- fish  partly  oa 
this  account,  and  partly  on  account  of  a  fancied  resemblance  In  their  jaws  to  a  parrot's 
bill.  Most  of  them  are  natives  of  tropical  seas.  One  species  is  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean {6f.  eretiew),  the  xanu  of  the  ancients,  of  which  many  wonderful  stories  were  told 
as  to  its  love,  its  wisdom,  its  rumitiatlDg,  its  emitting  of  sounds,  etc.,  and  wliich  was 
esteemed  the  most  savory  and  delicate  of  all  fishes.  It  is  still  held  In  high  esteem  lot 
the  table.   The  Oreefcs  cook  it  with  a  sauce  made  of  its  own  liver  and  intestines. 

FABBOTT,  BvooH  Gbsshlxaf,  1814-79;  b.  Portsmouth,  N.  H.;  entered  the  navy  at  - 

the  age  of  17,  and  was  promoted  to  lieut.  in  1841.  In  1843  he  accompanied  commodore 
Perry  in  the  frigate  Oongreaa  to  the  w.  coast  of  Africa.  He  was  with  Gen.  Fremont  in 
several  engS3:emRnts  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  was  prominent  in  tbe  siege  resulting  In  the 
capture  of  G'uayraas  anil  Mazatlan.  In  the  war  of  the  secession  he  went  with  the  expe- 
dition to  Norfolk,  Va.,  April,  1861,  when  the  navy-yard  was  destroyed,  and  in  that  year 
was  made  commander.  He  was  in  command  of  the  steamer  Augutla  at  the  battle  of 
Fort  Royal,  and  enga;^  the  confederate  guab<»ts  in  Charleston  Harbor,  Jan.  IS,  1863. 
In  June,  1864,  be  commanded  the  iron-clad  Canonicfu  In  the  engagement  with  Howett's 
"battery  and  in  subsequent  engagements  on  James  river,  and  was  in  command  of  the 
Monadrwdc  at  Wilmington,  a  nivorite  resort  of  blockade  runners.  He  was  present  at  the 
'bombardment  and  surrender  of  Fort  Fisher  Jan.  15,  1865,  under  Admiral  Porter  and 
Oen.  Terry,  and  was  highly  commended  for  gallantry.  In  1866  he  received  a  captain's 
commission,  was  promoted  to  commodore  in  1870,  rear-admiral  In  1878,  and  retired  fran 
active  service  In  VSil^ 

FABBOTT,  Robert  Pabseb,  bom  Lee,  N.  H..  1804;  graduate  of  West  Point  1834; 
entered  the  vimv  as  3d  lieut.  of  artillery  ;  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  West  Point  and  principal  assistant  professor  of  natural  and  experimental  phi- 
losophy, and  filled  the  office  1834-39.  He  was  detailed  for  ordnanceduty  1884,  and  was 
in  the  war  against  the  Creeks.  He  was  transferred  to  the  ordnance  corps  as  capt. ,  1888, 
resigned  the  same  year,  and  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  West  Point  foundry 
at  Cold  ^ring,  Putnam  co.,  N.  7.  In  1844-47  he  was  judge  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas  in  Putnam  county.  He  invented  a  system  of  guns  and  heavy  ordnance  extensively 
used  in  the  war  against  the  secession,  and  of  which  the  10-pounder,  80-pounder,  and  100- 
pounder  are  considered  capable  of  producing  the  best  results.  One  80-pounder  proved 
its  power  of  endurance,  having  l)een  fired  4,606  times  before  buntlog.  They  were  first 
introduced  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Bun,  July  21,  1861.   He  d.  1877. 

FABBT,  Sir  WiLLuic  Edward,  commonly  known  as  sir  Edwakd  Parry,  a  cele- 
brated English  navigator,  was  born  at  Bath,  Dec.  19.  1790.  His  father,  who  was  a  phy- 
sician of  some  eminence,  destined  him  for  the  medical  profession ;  but  acting  on  the 
advice  of  a  friend,  entered  him  as  a  first-class  volunteer  on  board  the  ViSe-de-FaTit,  the 
flag-ship  of  the  channel  fleet  in  1808.  After  several  years'  service,  he  received  his  com- 
uusuoo  as  Heut. ,  Jan.  6,  1810.  Though  thus  early  engaged  in  active  service,  his  educa- 
tion had  not  heea  neglected;  he  bad  attained  at  schom  to  considerable  eminence  in 
classical  knowledge;  and  for  the  first  five  years  after  entering  the  navy  he  had  particu- 
larly studied  French  and  mathematics  under  the  chaplidn's  superintendence,  after  which 
he  constantly  employed  bis  leisure  time  in  nautical  and  astronomical  studies.  In  Feb., 
1810,  he  was  sent  to  the  Arctic  regions  in  command  of  a  ship,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  British  whale  fisheries  and  improving  the  admiralty  charts  of  tiiose  regions; 
but  in  1818  he  was  recalled  and  dispatched  to  join  the  fleet  then  blockading  the  coast  of 
the  United  States.  He  remained  on  the  North  American  station  till  tlie  spring  of  1817. 
and  during  thU  time  be  wrote  and  distributed  MS.  copies  of  a  work  entitled  JVautiari 
AfAron«miy  by  Night,  in  which  rules  were  given  for  determining  accurately  the  altitude 
of  tlie  pole  by  observations  of  the  fixed  stars.  This  work  be  subsequently  published  in 
London.  Having  returned  to  England  too  late  to  take  part  in  the  Afncan  exploring 
expedition,  he  was,  at  his  urgent  request,  backed  by  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Barrow, 
secretary  to  the  admiral^,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  AUaarider,  under  the  orders 
of  Capt.  John  Ross  in  the  laaMla,  and  dispatched  insearch  of  the  "  northwest  passage" 
ill  April,  1818.  The  expedition  returned  to  England,  having  made  no  Important  dia. 
coveries.  The  admiralty  were  dissatisfied  with  the  report  of  Capt.  Ross;  andl^ny'a 
opinion,  though  only  communicated  to  his  private  frienda,  having  become  known  to 
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them,  lie  was  again  sent  out  (Mar,  1819).  and  this  time  commenced  that  career  of  dia- 
coTerj  which  has  immortalized  hint  as  the  greatest  of  all  Arctic  explnrera,  Parrj  on  his 
return  to  Britain  was  bailed  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  and  was  made  cmnmuider 
(Nov.  4,  1830)  and  a  member  of  the  royai  society.  He  subsequently  made  a  second  and  '■ 
a  third  voyage  to  the  same  rerinns,  but  effected  nothing  further  of  importance.  Parry 
now  devotea  himself  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  ashydro^rapher.  but  such  labors  were 
too  monotonous  for  one  of  his  temperament,  and  he  accordingly  prepared  a  plan  of  an 
expedition  for  reachlofr  the  north  pole,  which  being  submitted  to  the  admiralty  and 
approved  of  by  them,  his  old  ship  the  Heda  vaa  fitted  out  for  a  polar  expedition,  and 
Parry  set  sail  in  her,  accompanied  by  Lieut.  J.  C.  Ross.  April  4,  1837.  See  Northeast 
AWD  Northwest  Passages  ;  Pot.ar  Expeditiokb,  The  Jourm^  of  these  voyages  were 
published  by  order  of  the  admiralty. 

Parry's  career  as  an  explorer  was  now  closed,  and  he  again  returned  to  his  duties  as 
liydrograpber,  but  his  health  now  gave  way  under  this  sedentary  mode  of  life,  and  he 
exchangea  his  office  for  that  of  commissioner  to  the  agricultural  company  of  Australia, 
for  which  country  be  sailed  July  20,  1830.  He  returned  to  England  in  Nov.,  1884,  and 
filled  in  succession  various  ^vernment  appointments  up  till  Dec.,  1849,  when  he  retired 
from  active  service,  receiving  a  sinecure  office.  On  June  4,  1852,  he  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  white,  and  in  the  following  year  was  appointed  lieutenant- 

f)vemor  of  Qreenwich  hospital — an  office  which  he  held  till  his  death,  July  7,  1866,  at 
ms  in  Oermany,  whither  be  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.   A  complete  edition 
of  bis  vOTflges  was  published  in  1SEI8  (Lond.  5  vols.).   His  life  has  been  written  by  bis 
■on,  the  ttev.  Edward  Pany,  u.a.,  of  Balllol  college,  Oxford  (18B7). 
PAXBT  BOmnD.   Bee  ItCBLVTLLB. 

FABBT  BOOHS,  part  of  the  district  of  Mnskoka  and  Parry  Sound,  Ont.,  Canada;  on 
Georgian  Bay,  dinned  by  the  outlet  of  lake  Kiplsslng;  pop.  of  district,  '01,  26,616. 

PAB8BIS  Qwople  of  Pats  or  Faip,  i.e..  ancient  Perda)  is  the  name  of  the  small  rem- 
nant of  the  followers  of  the  ancient  Perdan  religion,  as  reformed  by  Zerdusht.  or 
Zoroaster,  as  he  is  commonly  called.  They  are  also  Known  under  the  denomination  of 
Guebers,  under  which  head  some  account  wilt  be  found  respecthig  their  recent  history 
and  present  numbers.  The  pre-Zoroastrlan  phase  or  phases  of  their  primeval  religion 
will  probably  forever  remain  shrouded  in  deep  obscurity ;  so  much,  however,  is  niily 
established  by  recent  investigations  that  this,  and  what  afterwards  became  the  Brahmanfo 
rell^on,  were  originally  Identical;  that  in  consequence  of  certain  social  and  political 
conflicts  between  the  IraDlans  and  the  Aryans,  who  afterwards  peopled  Hindustan 

E roper,  an  undying  feud  arose.  In  the  course  of  which  the  fonner  forswore  even  the 
itherto  common  faith,  and  established  a  counter  faith  (Ahura),  a  principal  dogma  of 
which  was  the  transformation  of  the  ancient,  now  hostile,  gods  into  demoni),  and  the 
branding  of  the  entire  Deva  religion  as  the  source  of  all  mischief  and  wickedness.  Zer- 
dusht, the  prophet,  whose  era  is  given  very  differently  by  ancient  writers  and  by  modem 
investigators,  placed  variously  between  500  or  600  B.c..(ROth)  and  1200  n.o.  (Haug),  had, 
like  all  prophets  and  reformers,  many  predecessors,  chiefly  among  the  StMbyantoa  or 
flre-priests  (Atharvans);  yet  to  bim  belongs  the  deciriTe  act  of  separating  forever  the 
contendii^  parties,  and  of  establishing  a  new  community  with  a  new  faithr-tbe  Hazda- 
yasna  or  Parsee  religion  proper,  which  absorbed  the  old  Ahura  religion  of  the  fire-priests. 
Referring  for  a  summary  of  what  is  known  and  speculated  about  tbe  person  of  the  great 
reformer  to  the  article  under  his  name,  we  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  pointing  out, 
as  the  characteristics  of  his  leading  doctrines,  that  the  principle  of  his  theology  was  as 
pure  a  monotheism  as  ever  the  followers  of  the  Jehovistic  faith  were  enjoined.  He 
taught  the  existence  of  but  one  deity,  the  Ahura.  who  is  called  MazdaO  |[see  Ormuzd), 
the  creator  of  all  thln^,  to  whom  aU  good  things,  spiritual  and  worldly,  belong.  The 
principle  of  Iils  speculative  philosophy  is  dualism,  i.e.,  the  supposition  of  two  primeval 
causes  of  the  real  and  intellectual  world;  the  Yohu  Mand,  the  good  mind,  or  reality 
(Gaya),  and  the  Akem  Mand,  or  the  naught  mind,  or  non-reality  (Ajy&iti);  while  the 
principle  of  his  moral  philosophy  is  the  triad  of  Thou^t,  Word,  and  Deed.  Not  long, 
however,  did  the  pure  idea  of  monotheism  pi-evall.  The  two  sides  of  Ahura  MazdaO  s 
being  were  taken  to  be  two  distinct  personages-~Gk>d  and  Devil — and  they  each  took 
tbeir  due  places  in  the  Paraee  pantheon  In  tbe  course  of  time: — chiefly  throu^  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sect  of  the  ZendilcB,  or  followers  of  the  Z»ad,  i.e.,  Interpretation.  Accord- 
ing to  Zerdusht,  there  are  two  Intellects,  as  there  are  two  lives— one  mental  and  one 
bodHjf;  and,  again,  there  must  be  distinguisbed  an  earthy  and  h  future  life.  The  immor- 
tality of  souls  was  taught  long  before  the  Semites  had  adopted  this  belief.  There  are 
two  abodes  for  the  dep^ited — Heaven  (Qard-  Demdna,  the  house  of  the  angels'  hymns, 
Yazna,  xxviii.  10;  xxxiv.  2;  cf.  Is.  vi.,  Reveiat.,  etc.)  and  Hell  (Drfijd-Dcmftna,  the 
residence  of  devils  and  the  priests  of  the  Deva  religion).  Between  the  two  there  Is  the 
bridge  of  the  Gatherer  or  Judge,  which  tbe  souls  of  the  pious  alone  can  pass.  There 
wUl  De  a  general  resurrection,  which  Is  to  precede  the  last  judgment,  to  foretell  which 
Soslosh  (Soskyans),  the  son  of  Zerdusht,  spiritually  begotten  (by  later  priests  divided 
into  three  persons),  will  be  sent  by  Ahuramazdao.  The  world,  which  by  that  time  will 
be  utterly  steeped  in  wretchedness,  darkness,  and  sin,  will  then  be  renewed;  death,  tbe 
arch-fiend  of  creation,  will  be  slain,  and  life  will  be  everlasting  and  holy.  These 
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are  the  outlines  of  the  Zoroastrian  creed,  ns  It  flourished  up  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  throughout  ancient  Iranla,  including  Upper  Thibet,  Cabullstan,  Bogdlana,  ^ctri- 
ana.  Media,  Persis,  etc. ;  and  it  is  curious  to  speculate  on  the  consequences  which  might 
have  followed  Marathoa  and  Salatnis  had  the  Persians  been  victorious.  The  reli^n  of 
Ormuzd  would  have  dethroned  the  Olympians,  as  it  dethroned  the  gods  of  the  Assyr- 
iaos  and  Babylonians ;  and  it  would  certainly  have  left  its  traces  upon  the  whole  civilized 
world  UQto  Uiis  day  in  a  much  more  direct  and  palpable  shape  than  it  now  does.  From 
tlie  death  of  Alexander,  however,  it  gradually  lost  ground,  and  rapidly  declined  undur 
bis  successors,  until,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  Ardshir  "  Arianos"  (cf.  Mlrk- 
hond  ap.  de  Sacy,  Idemoire*  mr  div.  Aut.  de  la  P«rae,  eto.,  p.  59),  the  son  of  Babeean, 
called  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  Artaxerzes  or  Artaxares,  who  claimed  descent  from 
the  ancient  royal  lineage  of  Persia,  took  the  field  against  Artabanus,  and  slew  him  (325), 
thus  putting  an  end  to  the  four  hundred  years'  rule  of  the  Parthiaas,  and  founded  the 
Sassanide  ^mistr.  This  he  effected  in  conjunction  with  the  national  Persians,  who 
hated  the  "  semi-Greek"  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidn,  their  leaning  to  the  foreign,  and  con- 
tempt for  the  Zend  religion,  and  finally  for  their  powerlessness  against  the  spreading 
conquests  of  the  Romans.  The  first  act  of  the  new  kins;  was  the  general  and  complete 
restoration  of  the  partly  lost,  partly  forgotten  books  of  Zerdusht,  which  he  effected,  it  is 
related,  chiefly  through  the  inspiration  of  a  Kagian  sage,  chosen  out  of  40,000  Magians. 
The  sacred  volumes  were  translated  out  of  tb«>  original  Zend  into  the  vernacular,  and 
disseminated  among  the  people  at  large,  ana  Are  temples  were  roared  throughout  the 
leneth  aod  the  breadth  of  the  land. 

The  magi  or  priests  were  all-powerful,  and  their  hatred  was  directed  prlndpally 
against  the  Greeks.  "Tvr  too  long,"  wrote  Ardshir,  the  king,  to  all  the  provlncee  of 
the  Persian  empire,  "for  more  than  five  hundred  years  has  the  poison  of  Aristotle 
spread."  The  fanaticism  of  the  priests  often  also  found  vent  against  Christians  aod 
Jews.  The  latter  have  left  us  some  account  of  the  tyranny  and  oppression  to  which  they 
as  unbelievers  were  exposed — such  as  the  prohibition  of  fire  and  light  in  their  houses  on 
Persian  fast-days,  of  the  slauzbter  of  animals,  the  baths  of  purification,  and  the  burial  of 
the  dead  according  to  the  Jewish  rites — prohibitions  only  to  be  bought  off  by  heavy 
bribes.  In  return,  the  magi  were  cordially  hated  by  the  Jews,  and  remain  branded  la 
their  writings  by  the  title  of  demons  of  hell  {Kiduehin,  72  a.).  To  accept  tlie  instructlOD 
of  a  magian  is  pronounced  by  a  Jewish  sage  to  be  an  offense  worthy  of  death  {Shaib. 
76  a.;  15S  b.).  This  mutual  animosity  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  long  con- 
tinued, since  in  subsequent  times  we  frequently  find  Jewish  sages  (Samuel  the  JLrian, 
eto.)  on  terms  of  friendship  and  confidence  with  the  later  Sassantae  kin^  (cf,  Moed 
Katan,  26  a.,  eto.).  From  the  period  of  its  re-establishment,  the  Zoroastrian  religion  flour- 
ished uninterruptedly  for  about  400  yeai-s,  till,  in  651  A.D.,  at  the  great  battle  of  Nabav- 
and  (near  Ecbatana),  the  Persian  army,  under  Tezdezird,  was  routol  by  the  caliph  Omar.  . 
The  subsequent  fate  of  those  that  remained  faithful  to  the  creed  of  their  fathers  has  been 
described,  as  we  said  before,  under  Gubbbrs.  At  pr^nt  some  remnants  Inhabit  Tezd 
and  Kirmftn,  on  the  ancient  soil  of  their  race ;  otliers,  wlio  preferred  emigration  to  the 
endless  tribulations  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  conquering  race,  found  a  resting-place 
along  the  western  coast  of  India,  chiefly  at  Bombay,  Surat,  Nawsari,  Acbmed&bgd,  and 
the  vicinity,  where  they  now  live  under  English  rule,  and  are  recognized  as  one  of  tiie 
most  respectable  and  thriving  sections  of  tiK  community,  being  for  the  most  part  mer- 
chants and  landed  proprietors.  They  bear,  equally  with  Uieir  poorer  brethren  m  Perda, 
irith  whom  they  nave  of  late  renewed  some  slight  intercourse  for  religious  and  other 
purposes — such  as  their  Biv&yets  or  correspondences  on  important  and  obscure  doctrinal 
points — the  very  highest  character  for  honesty,  indnstrv,  and  peacefulness,  while  their 
benevolence,  intelligence,  and  magnificence  outvies  that  of  most  of  their  European 
fellow-snbjects.  Their  general  appearance  is  to  a  cer'ain  degree  prepossessing,  and 
many  of  their  women  are  strikingly  beautiful.  In  all  civil  matters  they  are  subject  to 
the  laws  of  the  country  they  inhabit;  and  its  language  is  also  theirs,  except  ia  the  ritual 
of  their  religion,  when  the  holy  language  of  Zend  Is  used  by  the  priests,  who,  as  a  rule, 
have  no  more  knowledge  of  H  than  the  taity. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  leading  fundamental  doctrines  as  laid  down  by  their  prophet 
Respecting  the  practical  side  of  their  religion,  we  cannot  here  enter  into  a  detailed 
description  of  their  very  copious  rituals,  which  have  partly  found  their  way  into  other 
creeds.  Suffice  it  to  mention  the  following  few  points.  They  do  not  eat  anything 
cooked  by  a  person  of  another  religion;  they  also  object  to  beef,  pork,  especially  to  ham. 
Marriages  can  only  be  contracted  with  persons  of  their  own  caste  and  creed,  raygamy, 
except  after  nine  years  of  sterility  and  divorce.  Is  forbidden.  Fornication  and  adultery 
are  punishable  with  death.  Their  dead  are  not  b-jricd,  but  exposed  on  an  iron  grating 
In  the  Dokhma,  or  tower  of  silence,  to  the  fowls  of  the  air,  to  the  dew,  and  to  the  suu, 
until  the  flesh  has  disappeared,  and  the  bleaching  bones  fall  through  into  a  pit  beneath^ 
from  which  they  are  aflerwardjs  removed  to  a  subterranean  cavern, 

Ahuramazdao  bein^  the  origin  of  light,  his  symbol  is  the  sun,  with  the  moon  and  the 
planets,  and  in  default  of  them  the  flre,  and  the  believer  is  enjoined  to  face  a  luminous 
object  during  his  prayers.  Hence,  also,  the  temples  and  altars  must  forever  be  fed  with 
the  holy  flre,  brought  down,  according  to  tradium,  from  heaven,  and  the  sullyinr  of 
whose  flame  is  pauiahable  with  death.  The  priests  themselves  approach  it  only  wUh  a 
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half-nuuk  (Penom)  over  the  fiuM,  lest  their  breath  should  d^Ie  it,  and  never  touch  it 
with  their  hands,  out  with  h6\j  instnimeois.  The  fires  are  of  five  kinds;  but  however 
great  the  awe  felt  bv  Parsees  with  respect  to  fire  and  light  (ibey  are  the  only  eastern 
nation  who  abstain  from  amolcing),  yet  tliey  never  consider  these,  as  we  said  before,  as 
anything  but  emblems  of  divinity.  There  are  also  five  liinds  of  ' '  sacrifice, "  which  term, 
however,  is  rattier  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  a  sacred  action.  These  are — tlie 
slaughtering  of  animals  for  public  or  private  solemnities;  prayer;  the  Danios  sacrament, 
which,  with  its  conncrated  bread  and  wine  la  honor  of  the  primeval  founder  of  the  law, 
Horn  or  Heomoh  (the  Banscr.  Soma),  and  DaLman,  the  personified  blessing,  bears  a 
strilting  outward  resemblance  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper;  the  sacrifice  of 
expiation,  conaislinK  either  in  fiagellation  or  in  gifts  to  the  priest;  and,  lastly,  the  sacri* 
fice  for  the  souls  oi  the  dead.  The  purification  of  physical  and  moral  impurities  it 
effected,  in  the  first  place,  by  cleansing  with  holy  water  (Nirang),  eartli,  etc. ;  next,  by 
prayers  (of  which  sixteen,  at  least,  are  to  be  recited  every  day)  and  the  recitation  of  the 
dirine  word;  but  otber  self-casttgations,  fasting,  celibacy,  etc.,  are  considered  hateful  to 
the  divinity.  Tlie  ethical  code  may  be  summed  up  in  the  three  words— purity  of 
thouglit,  of  word,  and  of  deed:  a  religion  "  that  is  for  ail,  and  not  for  any  parliculai 
nation,"  as  the  ZOToastrians  say.  It  need  hardly  be  added  Uiat  superstitions  of  all  kinds 
liave,  in  the  course  of  the  tribulations  of  ages,  and  the  Intimacy  with  neighboring  coun- 
tries, greatly  defiled  the  original  purity  of  this  creed,  and  that  its  forms  now  vary  much 
among  tiie  different  communities-of  the  present  time. 

Something  like  a  very  serious  schism,  however,  has  lately  broken  out  in  the  Parsee 
communities,  and  the  modem  terms  of  conservative  and  libera),  or  rather  bigot  and 
infidel,  are  almost  as  freely  used  with  tliem  as  In  £un^.  The  sum  and  substance  of 
tliese  innovations^  stouUy  advocated  by  one  side,  and  as  stouUy  resisted  by  the  other,  is 
the  desire  to  abolish  the  purification  by  the  Nirang — a  filthy  substance  in  itself, — to 
reduce  the  large  number  of  obligatory  prayers,  to  stop  early  betrothal  and  marriage,  to 
suppress  the  extravagance  in  funerals  and  wedding,  to  educate  women,  and  to  admit 
them  into  society.  Two  counter  alliances  or  societies,  tlie  "Guides  of  the  Worshipers 
of  God"  and  "  the  True  Guides"  respectively,  are  trying  to  carry  out  at  this  moment,  by 
means  of  meetings,  speeches,  tracts,  etc.,  tlie  objects  of  tlieir  dixFerent  parties. 

The  literature  of  the  Parsees  will  be  found  noticed  under  Pkbsian  Lanouaoi 
AND  IjiTEBA.TUBB,  and  AvBSTA.  Besidcs  the  latter,  wliich  is  written  in  ancient  Zend, 
and  its  Oujarati  translation  and  commentaries,  there. are  to  be  mentioned,  as  works 
specially  treating  of  religious  matters,  the  Zardushi-Katnek,  or  Legendary  History  of 
2«rdusht;  the  ^dder,  or  Summary  of  Paraee  Doctrines;  the  Dabistan,  or  School  of 
Manners;  the  ikmtir,  or  Sacred  Writings,  etc.  AU  these  have  been  translated  into 
English  and  other  Europenn  languages. 

On  the  influence  Farseeism  has  had  upon  Judaism  and  Its  later  doctrines  and  cercmo- 
Dial,  and,  through  It,  upon  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism— which  berides  drew  from 
it  directly — we  cannot  dwell  here  at  any  length.  So  much,  however,  may  be  stated,  that 
the  mast  cursory  reading  of  the  sacred  Pardee  books  will  show,  in  a  variety  of  points, 
their  direct  influence  upon  the  three  Semitic  creeds.  Of  works  treating  on  the  subject 
of  this  article,  we  mention  principally.  Hyde,  Vet.  Bel  Pert.  Hut.  (Oxon.,  1760,  4to); 
Ouflely.  Tratid*  ia  the  Eatt  (hand.  181^;  Anquclil  du  Perron,  ErpotUion  da  Usages  det 
Pareea;  Rhode,  DUhd.  Sage  der  alten  Baktrier,  Meder  «,  Perser,  etc.  (Prank. -a-M.,  1820, 
8vo);  Dosabhoy  Framle^,  Tiie  Parsees,  etc.  (Lond.  1868);  Dadabhal  Naorojt,  The  Man- 
ners and  Cuttomt  of  the  Pariee*;  and  ihe  Fiirsee  Religion  (Liverpool,  1861,  8vo);  and 
hg^,  Bang's  Eatagt  on  Ou  Partee  EOigion  (Bombay,  1663),  and  Si^cgers  Srdn  (Berl. 

PASB'LET,  PetroaeUnum,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  of  umietUfera!.  The 
species  are  annual  or  biennial,  branching,  smooth,  herbaceous  plants,  with  variously  pin- 
nated leaves.— CouHON  Pabslet  (P.  taHeum),  which  has  trimnnate  shining  leaves,  one 
of  our  best  known  culinary  plants,  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  growing  ciiiefly  on 
rocks  and  old  walls,  and  naturaUzed  In  some  paris  of  England.  Tlie  cultivation  of  pars- 
ley is  extremely  simply,  and  an  annual  sowing  Is  generally  made,  although  when  cut 
over  and  prevented  from  flowering,  tlie  plant  lives  for  several  years.  A  variety  with 
curled  leaflets  ia  generally  preferrea  to  the  common  hind  with  plain  leaflets,  as  finer  and 
more  beautiful,  wing  often  used  as  a  garnish;  it  is  also  safer,  as  the  poisonous  fool's 
pardey  (q.v.)  is  sometimes  gathered  by  mistake  instead  of  the  other. — HAMBtrRQ  Pabs- 
let is  a  variety  with  a  large  white  carrot-like  root,  cultivated  for  the  sake  jif  its  root, 
and  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  carrot  or  parsnip.  To  produce  large  roots  and  of  deli- 
cate flavor,  a  very  rich  soil  is  required.  The  foliage  of  parsley  is  not  merely  of  use  for 
flavoring  soups,  etc.,  but  is  nutritious,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  stimulating,  a  quality 
which  it  seems  to  derive  from  so  essential  oil  present  in  eve^  part  of  tlie  plant.  Parsley 
contains  also  a  peculiar  gelatinous  substance  called  apiine.  The  bruised  leaves  of  parsiey 
are  sometimes  employed  as  a  stimulating  poultice.  The  seeds  are  a  deadly  poison  to 
many  birds,  and  when  powdered,  they  arc  sometimes  used  for  killing  lice. 

fABfflnP,  PasUnaea,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  umbeU^erai,  having  com- 

Emnd  umbels  with  neither  general  nor  partial  involucres;  yellow  flowers  with  roundish, 
volute,  shsip-pointedpet^;  calyx  almost  without  teeth;  fruit  dorsally  compressed  and 
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flat,  with  a  broad  border,  the  rklges  taj  fine.  The  species  are  amraal.  bienoial,  or  ver- 
eniiial  herbaceous  plaots,  with  carrot-like,  often  fleehy  roots,  and  pinnate  leaves  — The 
CoHKON  pAitsNip  {P.  Motiva)  IS  a  native  of  England,  althou^  not  of  Scotland,  and  is 
abundant  in  some  districts,  particularly  in  chalky  and  gravelly  soils.  It  is  also  found  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  and  61  the  north  of  Asia.  It  is  a  biennial,  with  angular  furrowed 
stem,  3  to  8  ft.  bigh,  pinnate  leaves  with  ovate  leaflets,  rather  shining,  cut,  and  ser- 
rated, and  a  three-K)t>ed  terminal  leaflet.  The  root  of  the  wild  plant  is  white,  aromati<^ 
mucilaginous,  sweet,  but  with  some  acridness;  and  injurious  effects  have  followed  from 
its  use.  CultivatioD  has  greatly  modified  the  quaUUes  both  of  the  root  and  foliage,  ren- 
dering them  much  more  bland.  The  parsnip  has  lon^  been  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its 
root,  which  in  cultivation  has  greatly  increased  in  bieb,  and  become  more  fleshy.  The 
flavor  is  disliked  by  some,  as  well  as  the  too  great  sweetness,  but  highly  relished  br 
others;  and  the  root  of  tlie  parsnip  is  more  nutritious  than  tbat  of  the  carrot.  The  proa- 
Uce  is  also,  on  many  soils,  of  larger  quantity;  and  although  the  parsnip  delights  in  a 
very  open  rich  soil,  it  will  succeed  in  clayey  soils  far  too  stiff  for  the  carrot.  It  is  rather 
remarkable  that  it  has  not  been  extensively  cultivated  as  a  fleld-crop,  and  for  the  feeding 
of  cattle,  except  in  the  Channel  Islands  and  in  limited  districts  of  continental  Europe; 
more  partlcularlr  as  cattle  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  not  only  the  flesh  of  cattle  fed  on  it  ie 
of  excellent  quality,  but  the  butter  of  dairy-cows  fed  on  parsnips  in  winter  is  far  supe- 
rior to  that  produced  by  almost  any  other  kind  of  winter-feeding.  The  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion of  the  parsnip  scarcely  differs  from  that  of  the  carroL  There  are  several  varieties 
in  cultivation.  A  very  large  variety,  cultivated  in  the  Channel  islands  on  deep  sandy 
soils,  has  roots  sometimes  8  or  4  ft.  long;  but  this  is  fully  twice  the  ordinary  length,  and 
there  is  a  smaller  turnip-rooted  variety  sometimes  cultivated  in  ^rdens  where  the  soil  is 
very  shallow.  The  parsnip  is  used  chiefly  In  winter,  whether  lor  tli€  table  or  for  feed- 
tng  cattle.  It  is  improved  rather  than  injured  by  frost;  but  is  apt  to  become  nutg  it 
allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  the  ground;  and  exhilUts  acrid  qualities  after  it  has  bwun 
to  grow  again  in  spring.  The  mot  of  the  parsnip  is  much  used  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land for  making  a  fermented  liquor,  with  yeast  and  hops;  and  l>oth  in  England  and 
Ireland,  for  making  parmip  wins,  which  has  some  resemblance  to  Malmsey  wine. — 
Another  species,  the  Cut-leaved  Parsnip  or  Sekaeul  {P.  tekakul).  having  pinnaiifld 
cut  leaflets,  a  native  of  India,  Syria,  and- Egypt,  is  cultivated  in  the  Levant,  and  is  very 
similar  in  its  uses  to  Xhe  common  parsnip. 

TABBOK,  in  English  ecclesiastical  law,  means  the  incumbent  of  a  benefice  in  a  parish. 
He  is  called  parson  (Lat  permma)  because  he  represents  the  church  for  sereml  purposes. 
He  requires  to  be  a  member  of  the  established  church  of  England,  and  to  be  duly 
admitted  to  holy  orders,  presented,  instituted,  and  inducted;  and  requires  to  be  28  yeara' 
of  age.  When  he  is  inducted,  and  not  before,  he  is  said  to  tie  in  full  and  complete  posses- 
sion of  the  incumbency.  The  distinction  between  a  parson  and  a  vicar.  Is,  that  the 
parson  has  generally  the  whole  right  to  the  ecclesiastical  dues  In  the  parish,  whereas  the 
vicar  has  an  appropriator  over  him,  who  Is  the  real  owner  of  the  dues  and  tithes,  and 
the  vicar  has  only  an  Inferior  portion. 

FAB0OV8,  a  city  In  Labette  co.,  Kan.,  on  lAbette  creek  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas, 
and  Texas  and  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott,  and  Memphis  railroads.  It  baa  churches, 
schools,  banks,  and  newspapers.  The  car  and  machine  shops  of  the  H.  K.  and  T.  rail' 
road  are  here,  and  there  are  flour  mills,  elevators,  foundry,  etc.*  Pop.  '90,  6,786. 

PABSOm,  Albebt  Boss,  American  musician,  was  bom  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  Sept.  16, 
1847;  studied  music  with  R.  Denton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1863-fi7,  with  F.  L.  RItter,  New 
York  city,  1863-7,  with  Moscheles,  Belnecke,  Papperitz  and  Blcheter  In  Leipsic,  1867-69, 
and  with  Tauslg,  Weltzmann,  KuUak,  and  Wuerst  in  Berlin,  1670-71;  is  the  composer  of 
the  songs  yiffht  has  a  Thotaand  Ege$ ;  Break,  Brtak^  and  Three  Fiihes^  which  have  been 
extensively  sung  in  concert  In  America  and  Europe.  Mr.  Parsons  is  the  originator  of 
the  "Synthetic  method"  for  pianoforte;  has  translated  Wagner's  Beethoven  and  is  the 
author  of  Panifal;  New  Light  from  the  Oreai  Pyramid,  a  study  In  cosmic  religion  and  pre- 
historic Ctirlstianlty.  He  is  president  of  the  American  College  of  Musicians  of  the 
university  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  vlo&i>re8ident  of  the  Jfetroptditan  college  of 


ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Lyme,  Conn.,  17S1,  where  he  continued 
until  1745;  settled  at  Kewburyport,  Mass.,  in  1746,  where  he  died.  He  was' distin- 
guished for  his  learning,  for  his  skill  as  a  controvertist,  and  as  a  preacher.  He  pub- 
Bshed  Letters  on  the  Ghriatian  MinU^;  L^en  on  Bap^tm;  Le^/wtt  on  JvtUfyaHon/ 
Good  Newt  from  a  Far  CoujUry,  in  8nen  Diteourm;  A  Sonaon  on  the  Jkath  ^  G.  TTAtto- 
fiMj^fbtedomfivm  Civil  and  Eedentutieal  Tyranni/ &u  PuTtkau  <if  Ohri^;  db^BomemM 
on  Varimu  SubjoeU,  2  vols. 

FAXSOHS,  Sahuel  Holden,  1737-89,  b.  Conn.,  son  of  the  Bev.  Jonathan  Fusona. 
After  graduating  at  Harvard  college,  1756,  he  studied  law  at  Lyme,  Conn.,  with  gov. 
Matthew  Oriswold,  his  uncle;  began  practice  in  Lyme,  1769,  and  for  many  years  repre- 
sented the  town  in  the  colonial  assembly.  In  1774  he  removed  to  New  London,  and  was 
made  prosecuting  or  king's  attorney.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  he  took  command 
^  the  8th  Connecticut  regiment,  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Long  Islaod  ud  the  Atgt 
of  Boston,  and  for  hla  servIiieB  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brig.ffen. :  in  177V  he  becamt 
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Patnam's  successor  in  the  command  of  the  state  mitltia,  and  in  1780  was  made  a  maj.gen. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  opeaed  a  law  office  in  Middletown.  Coon.  Congress  in  178S 
appointed  him  a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Miami  IndiRos,  and  a  few  years  later  he 
negotiated  the  treaty  between  Connecticut  and  the  Indian  tribes  about  lake  Erie,  by 
wmch  the  claim  <A  the  latter,  to  what  became  known  as  the  Connecticut  western  resem, 
was  extinguished.  In  ITOT  he  beaded  a  New  England  colony  which  settled  on  the  reaerra 
near  the  Ohio  river.  He  publislied  a  paper  on  the  Antigt^tiea  cftht  Wiitem  JStatea  in 
Tol.  8  of  Uie  Ihtnaaetiona  ^  the  Amaiaan  Aauiemjf. 

PABStniB,  Thbophilub,  ll.d„  1700-1813,  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1769, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1774.  He  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Fal- 
mouth, now  Portland,  Maine,  which  was  laid  waste  by  a  British  squadrou  in  Oct.,  1778; 
and  Parsons,  whose  prospects  for  professional  success  at  Falmouih  were  ruined  by  this 
disaster,  wiUidrew  soon  afterward  to  Byfle'.d,  his  native  town.  There,  for  some  years, 
he  studied  iu  tlie  library  of  Judge  Edmund  Trowbridge,  then  the  first  Jurist  in  New 
EDslnnd.  and  whose  collection  of  law  books  was  at  that  time  perhaps  tlie  most  complete 
in  this  country.  Parwns  floally  removed  to  Kewburyport,  where  he  soon  acquired  an 
extensive  practice;  and  for  some  ten  years  he  exerted  a  considerable  influence  In  public 
affidrs.  In  1778  he  was  active  in  the  discussion  of  the  new  constitution  of  Massachusetts, 
then  recently  framed  by  the  legislature.  Parsons  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  adopUon 
of  that  instrument;  he  was  a.  member  of  the  "  Essex  Junto,"  which  comprised  a  laive 
number  of  the  citizens  of  Essex  co.  hostile  to  the  new  constitutiou;  anu  the  pampliKt 
called  T/ie  Ea»ae  Remit,  and  which  had  a  great  influence  in  bringing  about  tlie  defeat  of 
the  new  conntitution,  is  attritnited  to  faim.  In  1779  lie  sat  in  tlie  convention  which  drew 
up  the  constitution  which,  with  somechanges,  still  subsists  in  Massachusetts.  In  1788  lie  . 
was  a  member  of  the  state  convention  called  to  act  upon  the  adoption  of  the  federal 
constitutiou.  He  warmly  supported  the  latter,  and  the  so-called  "Proposition"  in  favor 
of  its  adoption,  tliough  offered  by  John  Hancock,  was  drawn  up  by  Parsons.  Besides 
serving  from  time  to  time  in  the  legislature,  this  was  his  last  appearance  in  public  life. 
He  settled  in  Boston  in  1800,  and  continued  his  law  practice,  which  had  long  included 
causes  from  all  parts  of  New  England.  From  1806  till  his  death  he  wns  chief  justice  of 
the  state  supreme  court.  His  judicial  opinions  have  not  been  as  fully  reported  as 
could  be  desired,  but  those  preserved  in  the  early  Massachusetts  reports,  and  in  his 
CommerUarieson  fAtf  Laa  of  the  UnUed  Statei,  show  great  ability  and  learning,  especially 
in  the  departments  of  real  property  and  marine  insurance.  He  wiis  expeditious  in  the 
dispatch  of  business,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  old  common  law  system  of 
pleadings.  In  politics  he  was  a  feder^ist  in  priociple,  but  after  his  elevation  to  tha 
bench,  punoUUous  to  take  no  share  in  them. 

FAB80K8,  Thsophilds,  ll.d.,  b.  Mass.,  1767  ;  son  of  Chief  Justice  Parsons.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1816,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  to  practice  in  Taunton. 
Boon  afterward  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  became  the  founder  and  editor  of  the 
United  State*  lAtera/ry  Oaeette.  He  also  contributed  regularly  to  the  yorth  American 
Bamma.  In  1847  he  was  appointed  I>ane  professor  of  law  at  the  law-school  of  Harvard 
university,  where  he  remained  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Dr.  P.  puUIshed  a  number 
of  treaUsea  on  legal  subjects.  His  Law  ef  Omtraett,  which  has  beciHne  a  standard  work 
upon  its  subjects,  and  has  gone  through  maiw  editions,  appeared  in  1858,  and  was 
followed  by  Slementa  of  Merean^  Late,  1866;  Laiea  cf  Butinett  for  Btuinett  Men,  16S7; 
Maritime  Law,  1869;  Ifotea  and  BSla,  1863;  Law  of  Twinerthip,  1867;  Marine  Insurance 
and  Oerteral  Average,  1868;  Sapping  and  Aj^miraUy,  1869;  and  Poliiieai,  Pierwnal,  and 
Property  Sighit  of  a  CiUeen  (f  the  TmieA  Statee,  1875.  He  was  a  Swedenborgian,  and  he 
produced  a  number  of  works  maintaining  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem  church. 
The  most  important  are  his  JSoa^,  in  8  series;  Veua  Homo,  1867;  and  The  Infinite  and 
the  Finite,  1872.   He  d.  1882. 

PABBOHL  Thomas  William,  h.  Boston,  1819;  educated  at  the  Boston  L^n  s<%ooL 
He  went  to  Italy  in  1886,  and  carefully  studied  ItaUan  literature,  particularly  the  works 
of  Dante,  a  translation  of  the  flist  10  cantos  of  whose  Inferno  he  published  in  1848. 
Betaming  to  Boston,  he  took  a  medical  degree  at  the  Harrard  medical  school,  and  for 
some  time  practiced  dentistry.  For  a  nnmMr  of  years  he  lived  in  England,  and  after- 
ward In  Italy.  He  published  In  1854  a  collection  of  poems  under  the  title  of  Ohetto  di 
Homti,  and  a  translation  of  the  Inferno  in  1867.  His  other  works  include  The  Stagnoiia, 
The  Old  House  at  Sudlntry,  The  Shndoto  of  the  OMisk  (all  poems),  and  Circuvi  Pneexirdia, 
He  nccaslonally  contributed  to  the  Catholic  World  and  other  periodicals.    He  d.  In  1892, 

PABSOm,  Usher,  178&~1868 :  b.  Maine ;  received  an  ordinary  education,  and  studied 
medicine  under  Dr.  John  Warren,  of  Boston.  In  the  war  of  1813  he  entered  the 
naval  s^ice  as  surgeon's  mate  and  was  acting  surgeon  of  Perry's  flag-ship,  the  Lav>- 
renee,  and  in  that  capacity  was  present  at  the  batUe  <rf  lalH  Erie,  SepX.  10, 1818.  He 
remained  in  the  navy  until  1822,  was  present  at  the  attack  on  Mackinac,  uid  after  reeign- 
inghis  commission  practiced  his  profession  at  Providence,  R  I.  He  became  a  professor 
in  Brown  university  medical  school,  president  of  the  state  medical  school,  and  nrst  vice- 
pre^dent  of  the  asuonal  medical  assodatloo.   He  published  a  life  of  sir  Wm.  Peppo^ 
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1856,  sereral  medical  works,  and  a  nnmber  of  biographical  sketches  and  speeches  con- 
nected with  the  events  of  the  battle  of  lalce  Erie. 

PABSOITSTOWV  (anciently  called  Birr),  a  considerable  inland  t.  on  the  river  Brosna, 
in  King's  county,  Ireland,  43  ni.  n.e.  of  Xjmerick,  with  which  city  it  is  connected  by  a 
branch  line  issoing  from  the  Great  Southern  andWesteni  railvur  at  Ballybrophy.  Pop. 
*01,  4,318;  of  whom  the  great  majority  were  Boman  Catholics.  Birr  had  its  origin  at  an 
early  period  in  a  monastery  founded  by  St.  Brendan,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  im- 
portant events,  both  In  the  Irish  and  In  the  post-invasion  periods.  The  castle,  which 
was  anciently  the  seat  of  the  O'Carrols,  was  granted  by  Henry  II.  to  Philip  de  Wor- 
cester; but  it  frequently  changed  masters,  ana  even  alternated  between  English  and 
Irish  hands.  By  James  I.  it  was  granted  to  Lawrence  Parsons,  ancestor  of  the  present 
proprietor,  the  earl  of  Rosse;  but  through  the  entire  period  of  the  civil  wars,  its  posses- 
sion Tas  constantly  disputed.  Until  after  1090,  when  the  Parsons  family  was  fuially 
established  in  possession.  About  this  time  Birr  returned  two  members  to  parliament, 
but  the  privilege  was  temporary.  The  castle  has  been  rebuilt,  Farsonstown  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  and  best  built  inland  towns  in  Ireland,  with  several  fine  churches  and 
cliapels,  a  nunnery,  a  statue  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  a  bronze  statue  (erected  iu 
187tl)  of  the  earl  of  Rosae,  a  town-hall,  a  library,  literary  Institute,  a  model  and  other 
schools.-  But  the  great  attractions  of  Parsonstown  are  the  castle,  the  observatory 
containing  a  great  telescope  5*2  feet  long,  and  the  laboratory  of  the  late  earl  of  Rosse 
(q.v.),  still  maintained  in  active  use  by  the  present  earl.  Parsonstown  is  an  Important 
corn-market,  a  considerable  center  of  Inland  commerce;  but  with  the  exception  of  a 
distillery  and  brewery,  it  Is  almost  entirely  without  manufactures.  It  Is  a  military 
station,  and  the  seat  of  a  union  workhouse. 

PABS'WAHATHA,  the  twenty-third  of  the  deified  saints  of  the  .Tainas,  in  the  present 
era.  He  and  Mafiavtra,  the  twenty-fourth,  are  held  in  highest  esteem,  especially  in 
Hindustan.  In  a  suburb  of  Benares  called  Belupura,  there  is  a  temple  honored  as  the 
birthplace  of  Parawan&tha.    See  Jainas. 

FABT,  in  music.  When  a  piece  of  music  consists  of  ssveral  series  of  sounds  per- 
formed simultaneously,  each  series  is  called  a  part 

f  ABTABHA,  a  market  t.  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  In  the  province  of  Trapani,  S8  m. 
8.W.  of  Patermo.   Pop.  18*144. 

PASTEBSE,  in  gardens  hdd  out  in  the  old  French  style,  the  open  part  in  front  of  the 
house,  in  which  flower-beds  and  clo%ly-cut  lawn  werc^  intermingled  according  to  a  regu- 
lar pinn. 

FAB'  TUK506E VEBI8  (from  the  Or.  partAenot,  avli^n,  and  senetiB,  the  act  of  pro- 
duclion)  is  a  term  invented  by  Prof.  Owen  to  Indicate  {Hopagation  self-splitting  or 
self -dividing,  by  budding  from  without  or  within,  and  by  any  mode  save  by  the  act  of 
impregnation;  the  parthenogenetic  individuals  being  sexless  or  virgin  females.  See  the 
orucle  Generations.  Alternation  of.  For  many  remarkable  facts  in  relation  to  par- 
theno|^esis  in  insects,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Prof.  Owen's  16th  lecture.  On  the  Com- 
parattve  Ajiattmg  and  Pftjfnohgjf  ^  Invert^raU  Aaimalt;  and  to  Siebotd,  On  FiMtihrnuh 
geTtata,  translated  by  Dallas. 

Thta  term,  as  employed  by  Prof.  Owen  and  applied,  as  noticed  in  the  pre- 
ceding remarks,  to  the  processes  of  gemmalion  and  nssion  as  exhibited  .in  sexless 
beines  or  virgin  females,  is  not  strictly  the  generative  process  which  Is  now  Indi- 
cated by  its  use.  The  term  is  now  confined  to  the  generation  of  new  Individnals 
from  the  development  of  ova  by  virgin  females  without  contact  with  the  male  element. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  process  Is  appreciated  by  regarding  the  proper  definition  of  an 
ovum,  and  its  distinction  from.un  internal  bud.  Ad  ovum  is  usually  contained  in  an 
ovaiy,  and  always  has  a  germinal  vesicle  and  a  germinal  spot,  and  during  its  develop- 
ment undergoes  what  is  luiown  as  segmentation  of  the  yelk.  Examples  of  true  partheno- 
genesis ore  seen  in  certtun  plant-lice  (aphides),  the  honey-bee,  and  some  of  the  lower  and 
smaller  crustaceans,  as  now  classified.  In  the  autumn,  plant-lice  consist  of  males  and 
females,  which  by  sexual  union  produce  ova;  but  these  remain  dormant  during  the  win- 
ter. In  the  spring  they  are  hatehcd,  but,  instead  of  producing  males  and  females,  the 
young  are  all  of  one  kind,  variously  regarded  as  neuters,  feiwles,  or  hermaphrodites. 
These  oviparous  products,  whatever  their  nature  may  be.  now  produce  Tiviparously  a 
hvod  of  young  resembling  them^ves,  these  in  turn  bringing  forth  a  third  generation ; 
uid  the  same  viviparous  process  may  be  repeated  a  considerable  number  of  times  during 
the  summer.  The  lust  generation,  however,  brought  forth  at  the  commencement  of 
autumn  will  not  be  all  of  one  kind,  but  will  consist  of  distinct  sexes.  Now  sexual  repro- 
duction by  means  of  eggs  takes  place,  as  in  the  preceding  autumn,  to  be  followed  in  the 
spring  by  anoiher  series  of  viviparous  generations.  The  viviparous  multiplication  of  the 
aphic&s  IS  multitudinous,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  ten  generations  of  a  single  aphis 
during  one  summer  nay  reach  the  number  of  one  qutntillion.  The  ovary  of  each  vivip- 
arous aphis  resembles  wat  of  a  fertile  female,  with  certain  exc«>tion5  which  cannot  well 
be  described  here.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  pseudo-ovary,  ana  it  generates  or  develops 
or  "pseudo-ova,"  which,  without  mule  intervention,  are  developed  into  young 
aphides.   There  is  no  anatomical  difference  between  the  pseudo-ova  and  true  ova,  the 
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dtatiDction  being  purely  phyBiological.  Some  uaturalista,  however,  maintain  that  the 
Tivlparous  aphides  are  hennaphroaites,  po&sessinz  both  sexual  elements,  in  which  case 
their  mode  of  xeneratiou  would  not  be  an  example  of  parthenogenesis;  but  this  view  is 
not  entertained  by  most  obBerrers.  In  regard  to  certain  reproductive  phenomena  among 
honey-bees  Uiere  seems  to  be  but  little  doubt  There  are  three  fdaases  of  IndividuiUs  In  a 
bive  of  beea;  a  queen,  or  ferUle  female;  workers,  forming  the  bulk  of  the  community  and 
which  are  examples  of  arrested  development  in  females;  and,  thirdly,  the  dronet,  or  male 
bees,  produced  at  certain  times  of  the  year.  The  wonderful  impregnation  of  the  queen, 
which  occurs  during  her  "nuptial  flight,"  results  in  the  storing  up  of  fecundating 
material  in  a  receptacle  which  communicates  by  a  tube  with  the  oviducts,  and  which 
materia],  it  is  said,  can  be  used  at  will,  or  at  'least  is  used  periodically,  as  occasion 
requires.  The  ova  which  become  undeveloped  females,  or  workers,  are  fertilized  during 
their  passB^  through  the  oviduct ;  and  the  subsequent  development  of  these  fecundated 
ova  into  queens  or  into  workers,  as  the  case  may  require,  dependiB  upon  the  form  (seem- 
ingly) of  the  cell  which  receives  the  ovum,  and  upon  the  food  wmch  is  given  to  the  • 
larva.  There  is  nothing  in  the  evidence  so  far  produced  to  show  non-sexual  generation; 
but  careful  observers  have  succeeded— by  preventing,  as  they  assert,  the  contents  of  the 
aeminal  receptacle  of  the  queen  from  passing  into  the  oviduct,  and  thus  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  ovum — in  causing  her  to  produce  none  but  males,  or  drones.  If  these 
observers  are  correct,  this  case  is  one  of  parthenogenesis;  and  at  present  the  prevailing 
tendency  is  toward  the  acceptance  of  their  conclusions. 

PAB'THEHON,  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens;  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Oreek  temples,  and  usually  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  Greek  architecture. 
Many  of  the  sculptures  have  been  brought  to  England,  and  are  now  in  the  British 
museum.    See  Gbeoian  Architecture  ;  Elgin  Marblb& 

PAKTHENOPE'AK  B£PUBLIC  (from  Parthenope,  the  oldest  name  of  the  city  of 
Naples)  was  the  name  nvoi  to  the  state  into  which  the  kingdom  of  Kaples  was  trans* 
ftemed  by  the  French  Bepublicans,  Jan.  38,  1799,  and  which  mly  lasted  till  the  follow- 
ing June,  when  the  invadmg  army  was  forced  to  retleat. 

PAX'THU,  anciently  a  country  of  western  Asia,  lying  at  the  B.e.  end  of  the  Caspian 
sea,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  a  narrow  strip,  known  as  Hyrcania,  now  forms  the 
northern  portion  of  the  province  of  Khorassan,  and  is  an  almost  wholly  mountainous 
region.'  Its  Hvers  are  merely  mountain  torrents,  which  are  supplied  by  the  melting 
snow  on  the  Elburz  range  dunng  winter  and  spring,  but  are  mostly  dry  in  summer  and 
am,umn. 

The  original  inhabitants  are  believed  to  have  been  of  Scythian  race,  as  shown  by 
their  language  as  well  as  by  their  manners,  and  to  belong  to  the  great  Indo-Germame 
family.  If  this  be  the  case,  as  is  very  probable,  the  term  Parthian,  from  its  analogy  to 
the  Scythian  word parthe,  banished,  seems  to  indicate  that  they  were  a  trilw  whohad 
\  een  driven  to  Parthis  out  of  Scythia  (i.e.,  central  Asia).  The  Partbians  during  the  time 
of  the  Roman  republic,  were  distinguished  by  primitive  simplicity  of  life  and  extreme 
bravery,  though  at  the  same  time  much  given  to  bacchanalian  and  voluptuous  pleasures. 
Tliey  neglected  agriculture  and  commerce,  devoting  their  whole  time  to  predatory  ex^>e- 
ditions  and  warfare.  They  fought  on  horseback,  and  after  a  peculiar  fashion.  Bemg 
armed  solely  with  hows  and  arrows,  they  were  rendered  defensetess  aftw  the  first  dis- 
ctuo^;  and,  to  gain  time  for  adjusting  a  second  arrow  to  the  how,  turned  their  horses, 
snd  retired,  as  if  in  full  fiigbt,  but  an  enemy  incautiously  pursuing,  was  immediately 
assailed  by  a  second  flight  of  arrows;  a  second  pretended  flight  followed,  and  the  con- 
flict was  thus  carried  on  till  the  Parthians  gained  the  victory,  or  exhausted  their  quivers. 
Ihey  generally  discharged  their  arrows  backward,  holding  the  bow  behind  the  shoulder; 
a  mode  of  attack  more  dangerous  to  a  pursuing  enemy  th&n  to  one  in  order  of  battle. 
The  Parthians  first  appear  to  history  as  subject  to  the  great  Persian  empire.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Farthia  formed  part  of  the  Syrian  kin^om,  but  revolted 
under  Antiochus  11.,  and  constituted  itself  into  an  independent  kingdom  under  the 
^rvacKto  (see  Arsaceb),  250  b.c.,  a  race  of  kings  who  exercised  the  most  completely 
despotic  authority  ever  known,  treating  their  subjects  as  If  the  vilest  of  slayes;  yet  so 
accustomed  did  the  Parthians  become  to  this  odious  rule,  that  some  of  the  later  mon- 
archs,  who  had  received  a  Roman  education,  and  after  their  accession  treated  their  sub- 
jects with  ordinary  justice  and  humanity,  were  completely  despised.  The  capital  of  the 
Parthian  monarchy  was  Hecatompylos  ("the  city  of  the  hundred  gates"),  now  Damgan. 
The  Farthian  dominion  rapidly  extended  to  the  Euphrates  on  the  w.  and  the  Indus  on 
thee.,  and  became  a  most  powerful  and  flourishing  empire;  Seleucia,  Ctesiphon — the 
capital  of  the  Perrian  emperors  of  the  Sasssnidfe— rand  other  celebrated  cities  date  their 
rise  from  this  period,  and  soon  eclipsed,  in  size  and  splendor,  the  ancient  Hecatompyloa 
In  spite  of  repeated  attacks  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  the  Partbians  maintained  their 
Independence  (see  Crabsds,  Mabcus);  and  tbough  Trajan,  lnll5-116  a.d.,  seized ceriain 
portions  of  the  country,  the  Romans  were  soon  compelled  to  abandon  them.  In  314 
A.D,,  during  the  reign  of  Artabanus  IV.,  the  last  of  the  Arsaddes,  a  revolt  headed  by 
Ardahir,  son  of  Babegan,  broke  out  in  Pnsia,  and  the  Parthian  monarch,  beaten  in  three 
engagementB,  lost  his  throne  and  life,  while  the  victor  tubstltnted  ttie  Perrian  dynasty 
of  the  B&BaAHmA  (q.v.)  fw  that  of  the  Anacidae.  Some  scions  of  UieFwthian  royu 
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famllj  continued  for  several  centuries  to  rule  over  the  mountainous  district  of  Armenia, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Ptomans,  and  ipade  frequent  descents  upon  Assyria  and 
Babylonia;  but  their  history  is  obscure  and  of  little  importance. 

PASTZAL  L088,  in  the  law  of  marine  insurance,  is  a  loss  wliich  is  not  total ;  and  there- 
fore the  insurer  is  not  entitled  to  abandon  or  give  up  the  remains  of  the  ship  or  cargo, 
and  claim  the  entire  insurance  money;  but  he  is  bound  to  keep  his  ship  or  goods,  and 
claim  only  in  proportion  to  his  actual  loss  or  damage, 

PAS'TIOIPLE  (Lat  paritetpium,  part-taking),  the  name  of  a  class  of  words  which 
have  the  meaning  of  a  verb  with  tbia  fonn  of  an  adjective.  Tlie  name  is  said  to  have 
been  given  from  their  partaking  of  the  nature  both  of  a  verb  and  of  an  adjective.  Some 
gr^marians  make  the  participle  a  distinct  part  of  speech,  but  it  is  more  commonly 
classed  as  a  part  of  the  conjugation  of  the  verb.  There  are  in  English  two  participles, 
oneintn^,  usually  called  Ute  present,  but  properly  the  imperfect,  because  it  expresses 
continued,  imflnished  action,  e.g.,  tonng,  ti>r%Ung;  and  the  other  expressing  past  action, 
and  ending  either  in  «d  (Q  or  in  «n,  e.g.,  toeed,  vtrittm.  In  Ang.  Sax.  and  old  Eng.,  the 
imperfect  participle  ended  in  and,  e.g.,  haband  (hav^X  corresponding  to  the  modem 
Qer.  habend,  Qr,  eahofU  {os),  Lat.  hab6tU(}B).  In  the  sentence,  "he  is  urAtTi^  a  letter," 
vriUtig  is  the  imperfect  participle;  In"  the  wrA^  of  the  letter  occupies  him,"or  "wnf^ 
is  a  duBcult  art,  it  is  a  substantive,  and  bad  a  diflerent  origin.  In  the  latter  case,  -ing 
corresponds  to  the  Ang.  Sax.  termination  -ung,  used  in  forming  substantives  from  a 
large  class  of  verbs;  thus,  Ang.  Sax.  hcUgung  (hallowing)  is  ec|uii^ent  in  meaoing  and 
in  etymology  to  Lat.  eonsecratto;  similarly,  modern  Qrex.  Vernichtung,  annihilation,  from 
veriuehttn,  to  annihilate.  Such  a  phrase  as,  "while  the  letter  is  writing,"  seems  to  be  a 
shortened  form  of  the  now  antiauated,  "is  o-writing,"  which  was  originally,  "isia 
writing."  Althowh  this  mode  of  expresKcm  is  liable  in  some  casea  to  ambiguity,  it  ia 
terser  and  more  tdlomatio  ttian  the  circumlocution  of,  "  is  belngwritten,"  whichlsoften 
substituted  for  it  The  verbal  substantive  in  -ijiff  Is  often  exactly  equivalent  to  the 
infinitive;  thus,  "«ton(I^long  in  one  position  is  painful"  =  "to  atand,"  etc.  It  has 
this  advantage,  that  while  it  can  bA  construed  as  a  noun  (e.g.,  with  a  possesdve  case),  it 
can  retain  at  the  same  time  the  usual  adjuncts  of  a  verb;  as,  "  what  are  we  to  infer  from 
the  king's  dismissing  his  minister?"  The  use  of  this  form  contributes  not  a  little  to  the 
peculiar  brevity  and  strength  of  the  English  language. 

PAXTIGX,  a  t  of  Scotland,  in  the  co.  of  Lanark,  prettily  situated,  chiefly  on  a  rising 
ground  on  tbs  Kelvia,  immediately  above  its  junction  with  the  Clyde,  and  about  2  m. 
w.n.w.  of  the  cross  of  Glasgow,  of  which  dty  it  now  forms  a  suburb.  Nine-teoths  of 
the  workmen  of  ParUck  are  engaged  in  ship-building,  and  there  are  numerous  ship- 
building ^ards,  flour  mills,  cotton  factories,  and  bleach-fields.  A  targe  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  business  in  Olowow,  and  for  their  accommodation  exten- 
sive ranges  of  handsome  villas  have  been  buiu  here.  Pop.  '51,  8,18S;  "CI,  8,188:  til, 
27,410;  ^91,  86,688. 

PAKTnrZOO,  Sala  di,  a  post-town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Palermo,  and  14  m. 
8.8.w.of  thecityof  thatname,  at  thefoot  of  a  grand  precipice  of  red  limestone.  The 

Slain  in  the  vicinity  is  of  surpassing  feriility ;  com,  wine,  oil,  fruit,  and  sumach  are  pro- 
uced  in  rich  abundance:  and  linen  and  woolen  goods  are  maaufactured.  Pop.  abt 
21,000.  Scattered  vestiges  of  ancient  habitations  ore  still  to  be  seen  on  the  summit  of 
the  height  above  the  town,  and  are  said  to  be  the  ruins  of  the  andent  JhiTihtnicum  men- 
tioned in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  and  there  only. 

PABTZBAH  is  a  name  for  a  halberd  or  pike,  or  for  a  marshal's  batoq.  The  name  is 
also  given  to  the  leader  of  a  detached  body  of  light  troops,  who  make  war  by  harassing 
the  enemy,  rather  than  coming  to  direct  tigliting,  by  cutting  off  stn^ers,  interrupting 
bis  supplies,  and  confusing  him  by  rapid  strategy.  The  action  of  fiucBa corps  is  known 
as  partisan  warfare. 

PABTZTIOV,  a  thin  interior  wall  dividing  one  apartment  from  another.  It  is  usually 
of  brick-work,  4J  or  9  in.  thick,  or  of  timber  with  standards  about  4i  in.  thick,  covered 
with  lath  andplaster.  Wooden  partitions  are  used  when  there  is  no  sufficient  support 
for  brick.  *  When  these  have  to  carry  joists  or  any  other  *<reight  thf^  ought  to  be  con- 
structed In  the  form  of  a  truss  (q.v.). 

PABTimHI,  the  dlvlsloii  co-parceners,  join*  tenants,  or  tenants  In  common, 
of  their  ondivided  interests  in  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  or  in  goods  and 
chattels.  Technically  the  term  is  restricted  to  the  severance  of  common  interests  in  real 
estate,  by  the  persons  above  named.  Estates  in  co-parcenery  were  created  by  operation 
of  law,  when  one  estate  fell  to  two  heirs:  thus,  where  the  tenant  of  an  estate  in  tee  died 
without  male  heirs,  his  estate  devolved  upon  his  daughters  or  female  representatives, 
who  took  as  eo- parceners.  A  dissolution  of  such  a  joint-estate  would  be  compulsory  at 
the  common  law,  upon  request  of  a  single  co-parcener,  because  the  creation  of  the 
joint-estate  was  compulsory.  But  estates  in  joint-tenancy  and  tenancy  In  common  were 
created  by  voluntary  act  of  the  parties  and  could  be  dusolved  only  in  the  same  way. 
The  common-law  rule  was  finally  changed  by  statute,  bo  that  since  the  reign  of  William 
IV.  all  estates  in  common  have  been  sumect  to  pi^itioiL  Jcdnt-tenonqy  has  been  graer- 
allj  abcdisbed  in  the  United  States,  so  tbst  tenancy  in  cmnmon  Is  practically  the  taly 
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form  of  jolDt-owDerefaip  found  in  thu  country.  Bat  helre  and  deriseee  holding  the 
fl0tate  of  a  deceased  ancestor,  in  common,  have  still  to  resort  to  partition.  iStrtitfon  is 
either  compulsory.  I.e.,  without  reference  to  the  consent  of  one  or  more  of  the  owners; 
or  Totantary,  i.e.,  by  consent  of  all  the  owners.  The  former  is  effected  by  the  suing 
out  of  a  wnt  of  partition  at  common  law,  by  the  party  demanding  partition,  or  by  bring- 
ing a  partition  in  a  court  of  equity.  A  voluntary  partition  is  securMi  by  a  mutual  release 
by  all  the  other  owners  to  every  owner  of  the  share  which  is  to  vest  in  him.  It  is 
uways  more  advantageous,  and  ia  now  more  common  to  seek  partition  in  a  court  of 
equity.  A  law  court  can  make  a  severance  only  in  accordance  to  the  proportionate 
interests  of  the  parties;  and  such  a  division  is  often  injurious  to  the  interests  of  some  of 
the  parties.  A  court  of  equity  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  allotment  of  equal  shares, 
but  makes  an  equitable  division,  giving  each  party  the  portion  which  seems  be^t  adapted 
for  his  interests,  and  if  necessary  making  one  party  an  equitable  compensation  for 
improvements  made  in  the  common  property.  Where  a  petitioner's  title  is  disputed, 
equity  will  not  interfere,  and  be  must  establish  it  at  law.  "  Partition  in  law  and  at 
equity,"  says  lord  Bedesdale,  "are  very  different  things.  The  first  operates  by  the  lodg- 
ment of  a  court  of  law  and  delivering  up  possession  in  pursuance  of  it,  which  concluMB 
all  the  parties  to  it.  Partition  in  equity  proceeds  upon  conveyances  to  be  executed  by 
the  parties,  and  if  the  parties  be  not  competent  to  execute  the  conveyance,  the  partition 
cannot  be  effectually  bad."  A  written  agreement  for  a  partition  as  beld  by  equity  is 
equivalent  to  a  partition,  and  will  be  enforced.  A  parol  partition  has  been  held  void, 
notwithstanding  an  actual  possession  in  severalty,  but  it  has  been  held  that  where  a  ten- 
ant in  common  has  had  actual  adverse  possession  for  a  number  of  years,  partition  will 
be  inferred.  A  parol  partition  will  be  held  good  notwithstanding  the  statute  of  frauds, 
if  there  have  been  a  several  pMsession  for  some  time,  and  tbe  line  of  partition  U  certtdn. 
A  partition  of  real  estate  by  quit-claim  deed  is  valla  between  the  grantee  of  a  tenant  in 
common  and  his  co-tenants.  As  a  rule,  a  person  must  liave  actiul  seisin  to  maintain 
proceedings  for  partition,  but  a  tenant  in  common  need  have  only  a  right  of  entry.  No 
partition  can  be  had  of  land  to  which  tbe  parties  have  only  a  title  in  remainder,  or  where 
the  tiUe  is  vested  in  a  third  person,  as  a  trustee.  A  tenant  in  common  of  personal  prop- 
erty cannot  maintain  a  bill  for  partition,  while  another  has  adverse  possession.  The 
owner  of  an  undivided  interest  cannot  claim  partition  of  part  of  the  land  held  in  com- 
mon, but  if  division  be  made,  the  whole  must  be  divided.  When  proceedinn  for  par- 
tition are  brouebt,  every  person  not  a  pIuntifF  harluff  an  interest  in  the  land,  mast  be 
made  a  pluntin.  In  many  states  special  proceedings  for  partition  have  been  established 
by  statute,  and  particular  courts,  frequently  courts  of  probate,  are  given  jurisdiction 
over  partition.  The  limit  of  the  interest  of  the  several  parties  is  first  fixed  bv  a  hearing, 
and  thereupon  tbe  court  appoints  commissioners  to  make  the  severance  and  allotment, 
their  acts  being  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  court.  If  no  equitable  division  of  the 
land  can  be  msBe,  it  is  to  be  sold  at  public  auction,  and  the  proceeds  divided  among  the 
owners  according  th  the  order  of  the  court,  which  will  prot«^  the  rights  of  all  parties  In 
its  decree. 

PARTITXOH,  or  Pabhtdba.,  in  music.    See  Score. 

7AXTITI0N  LIHE8,  in  heraldry,  lines  dividing  tbe  shield  in  directions  correspond- 
ing to  the  ordinaries.  According  to  the  direction  of  tiie  partition  lines,  a  shield  is  said 
to  be  party  or  parted  per  fess.  per  pale,  per  bend,  per  diereron,  per  saltire;  a  shl^ 
divldod  by  lines  in  the  direction  of  a  cross.  Is  s^d  to  be  quartered;  and  a  shield  parted 
at  once  per  cross  and  per  saltire,  is  said  to  Gironne  (q.v.)  of  eight  The  partition  Unes 
are  not  always  plain ;  they  may  be  enerailed,  invected,  embattled,  wavy,  nebulr,  indented, 
dancettg  or  raguly — ^forms  which  will  be  found  explained  under  separate  articles. 

PASTH1EBSHIP,  in  the  law  of  England,  is  the  union  of  two  or  more  individuals  act- 
ing under  a  contract,  whereby  they  mutually  contribute  their  property  or  labor  for  the 
purpose  of  making  profits  jointly.  When  a  partnership,  is  confined  to  a  particular 
transaction  or  speculation,  it  is  usually  called  a  joint-adventure,  and  the  parties  are  joint- 
adventurers.  The  usual  criterion  by  wliich  a  partnership  is  ascertained  to  exist,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  other  arrangements,  is  that  there  is  a  community  of  profit;  it  is  not 
essential  that  both  ahoold  stmm  losses  equally  or  proportlonablr,  im  one  pulner  may 
stipulate  that  he  shall  not  be  liable  to  loss.  This  stipulation  u  bhidlng  between  the 
putners,  but  of  course  is  insufficient  to  prevent  the  partners  from  being  all  liable-  to 
third  parties.  So  one  partner  may  contribute  all  the  capital  or  all  the  labor.  A  dor- 
mant partner  is  one  whose  name  does  not  generally  appear  to  the  world  as  a  partner,  but 
who  nevertheless  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  partner,  with  equal  rights  and  liabiltiee 
to  the  rest.  In  order  to  constitute  that  kind  of  community  of  pn^t  which  is  the  chief 
ingredient  in  a  partnership,  it  is  necessary  that  the  partner  share  In  the  profits  as  a 
p^ner;  for  in  many  cases,  clerks,  servants,  or  agents  receive  a  commission  or  remunera- 
tion jnoptntioned  to  profits,  and  yet  are  not  partners,  for  this  is  merely  one  mode  of 
aaoert^ning  the  salary  which  they  are  to  receive.  In  all  such  cases,  therefore,  the  dis- 
tinction as  to  whether  there  is  a  partnership  or  not  turns  on  the  consideration  wbethef 
the  allej^  partner  receives  a  ^are  of  the  profits,  as  such,  or  merely  receives  a  salary 
proportioned  to  profits,  without  having  a  specific  interest  in  the  firm.  The  contract  of 
partnoship  may  oe  entered  into  either!^  word  of  mouth  or  in  writing.   If  no  specified 
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term  be  agreed  apon.  It  la  a  partnenhlp  at  will,  and  may  be  dissolved  by  either  of  t(« 
parties  at  pleasure.  Sometimes,  also,  tne  court  of  chancery  will  interfere  to  dlssolTe  the 
partnership  before  the  time  appointed ;  but  this  only  happens  when  some  nnforeseen  and 
urgent  reason  exists,  as  that  one  of  the  partners  has  become  a  lonattc,  or  has  proved 
grossly  dishonest,  or  the  object  of  the  partnership  cannot  l^e  carried  out.  Mere  differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  miuor  matters  are  no  ground  for  seeking  a  dissolution.  The  part- 
ners may  make  any  kind  of  arrangement  between  themselves  that  they  think  proper; 
but  if  these  are  unusual  and  special  stipulations,  there  is  do  certainty  of  secunng  the 
same  being  adhered  to,  without  a  formal  deed  or  indenture  of  partnership  being  executed. 
Thus,  it  is  common  to  sUpuIate  as  to  the  capital  each  is  to  contribute,  and  as  to  the  pro- 
portion of  profits  he  is  to  receive,  as  what  is  to  be  done  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  partner, 
etc.  Unless  a  stipulation  is  made  to  the  contraiy,  the  rule  is,  that  the  death  of  one  of 
the  partners  dissolves  the  partnership.  So  does  his  bankruptcy.  It  is  also  a  rule  that 
no  new  partner  can  be  introduced  without  the  consent  of  the  rest.  There  was  once  a 
peculianty  ia  the  law  of  England  as  to  the  form  of  remedy — the  rule  being,  that  part- 
ners cannot  sue  each  other  in  a  court  of  law  in  respect  of  partnership  transactions,  but 
Ok  only  remedy  is  by  a  bill  in  chancery.  As  against  third  parties,  whatever  may  be  ttie 
secret  arrangements  between  themselves,  the  rule  is,  that  any  partner  can  bind  the  firm 
in  all  matters  which  are  within  the  scope  of  the  partnership,  each  being  by  the  nature  of 
the  contract  made  the  agent  of  all  the  rest  for  business  purposes.  Thus,  any  one  may 
accept  a  bill  in  the  name  of  the  firm,  provided  such  be  one  of  the  modes  of  doing  busi- 
ness. It  is,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  firm  is  only  bound  by  one  of  the 
partners  in  those  matters  which  are  strictly  within  the  proper  ousiness  of  the  firm, 
wliich  is  an  important  qualification  of  the  general  power.  Within  the  above  limits,  each 
partner  can  bind  the  rest  of  his  co-partner$,  however  imprudent  or  foolish  may  be  bis 
act,  for  it  is  one  of  the  implied  conditionB,  that  all  have  full  confidence  in  each  other. 
It  follows  from  this  principle,  that  the  firm  is  liable  for  the  dealing  of  each  partner  on 
its  behalf  within  the  scope  of  the  partnership,  and  each  is  liable  to  the  full  extent  for  all 
the  debts  of  the  firm;  in  short,  each  is  liable  to  his  last  shilling  for  the  solvency  of 
the  firm.  Hence,  it  is  often  of  importance  for  a  partner,  on  leaving  the  firm,  to  know 
how  to  terminate  this  liability.  The  rule  is,  that  as  regards  all  strangers,  a  notice  in  the 
Oasette  is  good  notice;  but  as  between  the  firm  and  those  who  have  bad  dealings  with  it, 
the  Cfeuette  notice  ia  of  no  use.  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  the  party  had  actual  notice 
given  to  him— and  hence  a  circular-notice  sent  to  customers  annomiclDg  the  fact  of 
retirement,  is  the  only  course  effectual. 

The  practice  of  individuals  entering  Into  largo  associations,  now  called  joint-stock 
companies,  which  were  originally  only  extended  partnerships,  has  led  to  a  separate  code 
as  to  these  being  framed  for  the  uDited  Kingdom.  See  Jonrr-STOCK  Cohfanieb.  The 
practice  of  limiting  the  liabilities  of  partners  or  shareholders  in  joint-stock  companies 
had  of  late  years  led  to  the  belief  that  a  similar  restriction  migbl^  well  be  extended  to 
ordinary  partnerships,  and  accordingly  a  bill  was  introduced  into  parliament  in  1864  to 
enable  uiu  to  be  done.  But  that  view  was  not  carried  out  except  to  a  limited  extent, 
though  an  attempt  was  made  to  simplify  some  of  the  rules  as  to  prtnerahip  liability, 
which  are  somewhat  perplexing.  Itbad  long  been  matter  of  complaint  that  every  man 
who  bad  a  share  of  the  profits  of  a  trade  was  said  to  l>e  liable  also  to  bear  his  share  of 
the  loss;  whereas  by  lending  money  at  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  he  was  a  mere  creditor- 
and  could  be  exposed  to  no  risk  but  the  loss  of  his  advance.  The  house  of  lords,  how- 
ever, in  1860,  had  held  it  to  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  person  who  advanced  money 
on  terms  of  sharing  profits  was  necessarily  a  partner.  To  remove  part  of  the  difficulty, 
however,  an  act  of  28  and  29  Vict.  c.  86  was  passed,  which  enacts  that  if  advances  are 
made  by  written  contract  to  a  person  in  trade  on  tei-ms  of  sharing  profits,  that  of  Itself 
will  not  make  the  lender  a  partner.  Nor  will  the  payment  of  a  servant  or  agent  by  a 
sliare  of  profits,  nor  the  receipt  by  a  deceased  partner's  widow  or  child  of  part  of  the 
profits  as  annuity,  make  any  of  these  a  partner.  But  tlie  benefit  of  this  act  was  con- 
fined in  most  cases  to  written  contracts,  and  thus  the  old  law  remains  as  to  other  cases. 
It  is  still  the  law  that  a  person,  not  a  partner,  becomes  liable  as  one,  if  he  has  either 
represented  himself  as  a  partner,  or  authorized  another  so  to  represent  him ;  and  the 
third  person  dealing  with  the  firm  must  have  known  this  representation  to  enable  him 
tb  bold  the  dormant  partner  liable.  In  1870  a  bill  was  passed  "  to  facilitate  compro- 
mises and  arrangements  between  creditors  and  shareholders  of  Joint-stock  and  other 
companies  in  liquidation,"  but  these  points  do  not  call  for  notice  here. 

In  Scotland  the  law  of  partnership,  though  in  Its  essential  features  the  same  with  the 
law  of  England,  differs  in  one  or  two  particulars.  The  partnership  is  treated  as  a  dis- 
tinct person  In  law,  the  partners  being  only  its  sureties  or  cautioners;  and  the  conse- 

guence  of  this  is,  that  in  actions  by  or  against  the  firm,  the  individual  partners  need  not 
B  named,  though  in  practice  one  or  two  of  them  generally  are  named.  Each  partner 
may  also  sue  the  firm  as  if  it  were  a  distinct  person ;  and  the  firm  may  be  made  buiknipt 
without  any  of  the  partners  being  sequestrated.  See  Patereon's  Oomp  of  E.  Laaa, 
p.  214, 

Partnership  in  American  law.  Is  defined  by  Kent  as  "a  contract  of  two  or  more 
competent  persons,  to  place  thelrmoney,  effects,  labor,  and  skill,  or  some  wall  of  them  in 
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lawful  commerce  or  budnesB,  and  to  divide  the  intiflt  and  bear  the  loss  Id  certiun  proper 
tions, "  What  emtUtutes  a  pccrtnerthip :  There  must  be  an  agreement  to  carrv  on  so  me 
business  for  the  purpose  of  profit,  and  that  the  parties  to  the  agreement  Bhalf  share  the 
profit.  The  associatiou  of  a  number  of  persons  for  the  purpose  of  carryhig  on  business 
for  the  sake  of  profit  may  not  be  a  partnership,  but  a  corporation  differs  fi'om  a  partner- 
ship in  this,  that  though  composed  of  a  number  of  persons,  it  performs  its  acts  as  a 
wlmle;  and  its  rights  and  liabilities  are  as  tbose  of  a  siogle  person,  and  not  as  tiiose  of 
the  persons  of  whom  the  corporation  consists.  The  rights  and  liabilities  of  a  partnership, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  those  of  the  individual  partners.  A  partnership  differs,  on 
the  other  hand,  from  a  joint  tenancy,  or  tenancy  in  common.  A  common  interest  in  the 
profits  is  absolutely  essential  to  constitute  a  partnership.  An  agreement  foracommuuity 
of  profits  is  prima  facie  an  agreement  for  a  partnership.  An  agreement  to  share  profits 
is  primAfaeU  an  agreement  to  share  losses,  though  the  agreement  says  nothing  of  losses; 
and  wlierever  a  community  of  profits  is  shown,  the  existence  of  a  partnership  la  not 
necessarily  negatived  even  by  a  positive  stipulation  against  community  of  loss.  Parties 
not  actually  ^irtners  are  made  Wble  as  such,  by  law  in  two  cases.  The  first  case, 
resulting  from  the  principle  of  estoppel,  is  where  non-partners  have  acted  in  such  a  -vm 
as  to  make  other  persons  suppose  they  actually  are  partners.  The  second  case  of  part- 
pership  as  to  third  persons  ansee  from  sharing  profits.  An  instance  of  this  is  where  a 
person  In  the  service  of  others,  receives  not  a  salary,  but  a  share  in  the  proQts.  Both 
uese  partnerships  as  to  third  persons  are  known  as  ^uom' partnerships.  Every  person 
who  Ims  a  stiare  in  the  profits  of  the  business,  is  primd  facte  a  partner  as  to  thini  per- 
sons; and  if  behave  never  represented  tiimself  as  a  partner,  he  may  show  that  he  is  not 
a  partner  as  to  the  others.  The  question  as  to  what  kind  of  community  in  the  profits 
will  charge  a  person  as  a  partner  in  respect  to  third  persons  has  given  rise  to  many 
subtle  distinctions.  There  is  a  series  of  cases  in  which  itisheldthat  the  right  todemand 
an  account  of  profits  is  the  test  whether  a  person  be  or  be  not  a  partner.  But  it  appears 
from  the  5  Oray,  58  (Mass.),  and  elsewhere,  that  though  every  partner  has  a  right  to 
demand  an  account,  every  person  who  has  a  right  to  demand  account  is  not  necessarily 
a  partner.  Another  series  of  cases  hold  that  only  a  party  who  has  a  specific  interest  in 
the  profits  as  principal  trader,  is  chargeable  as  a  partner.  Other  cases  a^in  hold  that 
0  paracipation  in  the  n«<  profits  charges  a  man  as  partner,  but  not  a  participation  in  the 
gross  profits.  The  cases  are  not  uniform  upon  this  point.  At  present,  however, 
whether  there  be  a  pactnenAiip  or  not,  depends  upon  the  intention  of  the  parties.  Each 
partner  is  regarded  both  as  principal  and  cgent  In  relation  to  the  other  partner!). 

fStMiilialii  th«  formation  of  a  partnertkip :  1.  The  association  must  be  voluntary. 
2.  The  purpose  must  be  some  lawful  business.  8.  The  persons  must  be  competent  to 
contract.  By  common  law  any  number  of  persons  might  form  a  partnership,  but  some 
English  statutes  restrict  the  number.  4.  There  must  be  a  contribution  of  capital  or 
skin.  Oood  credit  may  be  equivalent  to  capital.  5.  The  parties  must  be  to  each  other 
as  principal  and  agent.  6.  The  result  aimed  at  must  be  mutual  profit,  and  generally 
there  is  some  agreement  as  to  the  distribution  of  profits.  In  a  case  where  there  was  no 
special  agreement,  lord  Eldon  thought  there  should  be  an  equal  division,  but  the  opinion 
of  lord  Eltenborough  on  the  same  case  at  nuipriiu  seems  bette.,  i.e.,  that  It  was  a  ques- 
tion for  the  jury  what  is  a  reasonable  share.  A  partnership  may  be  either  a^ual  or 
oatensible.  If  actual  partnership  exist,  though  not  ostensible,  as  in  the  case  of  dormant 
partners,  the  liability  to  third  persons  exists.  So  if  a  persjn  be  an  ostensible,  though 
not  an  actual  partner,  he  is  liable. 

(Xataa  tf  partnmliiip:  1.  Oeneral.  S.  Bpecial.  8.  L'.mited  as  to  liability.  This 
exists  only  by  statute.  4  Joint  stock  companies.  No  c  ne  can  become  a  member  of 
the  firm  without  the  consent  of  aU  the  parties.  But  one  partner  may  sub-divide  his 
share  without  the  consent  of  the  others.  The  parties  may  stipulate  to  admit  certain  par- 
ties in  futnre,  e.g.,  the  representatives  of  a  partner  in  case  of  his  death  during  ttie 
partnership.  A  court  of  equity  will  not  ordinarily  enforce  an  agreement  of  partner- 
ship; it  will  leave  to  the  party  this  remedy  at  law  for  breach  of  the  contract.  Whether 
a  imrtneiship  exist  or  not,  is  a  question  of  fact,  in  determining  which  the  sharine  of  the 
profits  is  merely  evidence,  but  no  fact  makes  a  partnership  bj  operation  of  law  as 
fwmerly.  Co-partners  are  thus  distlngufshed  from  coovners:  a  co-owner  owns  only 
part  of  property  absolutely;  co-partners  have  an  interest  in  the  whole.  An  agreement 
to  buy  property  together  does  not  constitute  a  partnership,  but  an  agreement  to  buy  and 
sell  does.  Written  proof  is  required  by  tlie  statute  oi  frauds  in  a  partnership  In  real 
estate.  A  firm  may  assume  any  name,  and  even  different  names  at  the  same  time;  but 
if  any  man's  name  be  used  with  his  knowledge,  or  if  he  otherwise  hold  himself  out  as  a 

Birtoer,  he  is  liable  to  thme  who  directly  or  indirectly  learn  the  fact,  and  act  on  it. 
ut  his  UalrilUy  does  not  apply  to  his  executors  or  admlnislmtoTs.  A  firm  cannot  use 
the  name  iA  another  the  same  as  its  own  If  such  use  be  liable  to  deceiTe.  But  no  generic 
name,  or  name  of  country,  or  product,  can  be  the  subject  of  private  property.  Accord- 
ing to  the  modem  law,  partn^ships  may  be  formed  for  any  bu^ess  that  an  individual 
may  pursue.  But  a  distinction  Is  taken  between  the  right  to  carry  on  a  business  forbidden 
by  law,  and  the  right  of  partners  to  recover  tlie  proceeds  of  such  business  from  each 
Bther  The  act  of  partners  often  occurs  in  one  countiy  wliile  the  firm  is  In  another;  the 
XL— W 
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legality  of  the  BCtlon  is  determined  by  the  law  ot  t&e  conntry  where  the  act  is  per- 
formed. The  powers  of  a  partnership  are  usually  exprrased  in  articles,  and  the  powers 
of  the  majoritj  are  limited  by  the  articles,  or  by  the  main  purpoBe  of  the  partnership. 
In  dealine  with  third  persons,  each  partner  has  all  ilie  power  of  the  Arm.  Bach  partner 
Is  tibe  unlimited  agent  of  the  otfaen  in  every  matter  connected  with  the  partnership 
buBinees,  or  which  he  represents  to  be  partnership  buMness,  and  which  is  not  by  its 
nature  outside  of  such  business.  But  in  legal  proceedings  a  partner  cannot  confess 
judgment  for  bis  co-partner;  the  whole  firm  must  confess.  He  cannot  submit  a  contro- 
versy of  the  firm  to  referees  without  consent  of  the  other  partners,  although  the  firm's 
attorney  can  submit  the  firm's  case  to  referees.  A  partner  cannot  execute  a  sealed 
instrument  for  the  firm ;  but  where  a  seal  is  unnecessary  by  law,  or  in  settlement  of  debt 
or  release,  be  may  execute  such  an  instrument.  But  an  authority  on  the  part  of  the 
other  partners  to  execute  a  sealed  instrument  will  be  readily  implied  by  the  court.  A. 
partner  may  apiwint  agents  and  fix  their  compensaUon.  He  cannot  charge,  however, 
for  bts  own  serrices.  Unanimity  of  partners  may  change  any  condition  in  the  partDer- 
sfaip  business,  even  its  nature.  Each  partner  has  a  lien  on  partnership  property  for 
payment  of  partnership  debts,  and  of  his  proportion.  As  a  consequence  all  real  estate 
ja  treated  as  personal  property.  Creditors  may  disregard  partner's  lien  and  pursue  other 
remedies.  Partners  may  convert  partnership  property  into  private  property,  aod  so 
discharge  it  from  lien.  In  the  United  States  in  the  absence  of  agreement  to  the  con- 
trary, partners  are  held  entitled  to  equal  shares  in  the  profits.  No  allowance  is  to  be 
made  for  an  excess  of  capital  paid  in,  or  charge  for  excess  withdrawn.  Apart  from  the 
action  ofaccouot,  there  is  no  action  at  law  pending  the  partnership  in  reeard  to  partner* 
ship  affairs.  A  partnership  may  be  dissolved  by  uie  act  of  Qod,  as  the  death  of  one  of 
the  partners;  by  mutual  consent  of  the  parties;  by  an  assignment  of  the  partnership 
property  for  the  benefit  of  creditors;  by  the  assignment  of  a  partner's  interest  to  his 
co-partner  or  another;  by  act  of  the  law,  as  the  bankruptcy  of  a  partner;  by  the  mar- 
riage of  a  female  partner;  by  the  lapse  of  the  time  for  which  the  partnership  was  formed; 
by  the  completion  of  the  business  for  which  the  partnership  was  zormed ;  by  war  between 
me  different  states  Id  which  the  partners  live,  and  by  the  award  of  arbitrators  appointed 
under  the  arUcles  of  partnership.  Lunacy  of  one  of  the  partners  does  not  Itself  dis- 
solve the  firm,  but  upon  clear  evidence  of  incurable  insanity  a  court  of  equity  will 
decree  a  dissolution.  A  partnership  may  be  dissolved  b^  decree  in  cases  of  eross  care- 
lessness or  willful  fraud,  or  where  there  are  permanent  dissensions  between  tlie  parties 
of  such  a  nature  as  u>  prevent  their  carrying  oo  the  business.  Dissolution  ends  all 
transactions  between  the  parties  except  for  taking  an  account  and  winding  up  the  busi- 
ness. The  power  of  the  partners  still  continues  for  some  purposes;  as  to  pay  the 
partnership  clebts  out  of  tlie  partnership  funds,  to  carry  out  the  engagements  of  the 
mrtnersiiip,  and  to  convert  aft  the  partnership  assets  for  the  benefit  of  the  partners. 
The  liability  of  partners  as  to  third  persons  continues  till  actual  notice  of  the  dissolution 
is  served  upon  the  latter,  if  they  have  had  previous  dealings  with  the  firm ;  for  other 
persons,  notice  in  the  newspapers  is  sufficient.  Notice  of  the  retirement  of  a  dormant 
partoer  need  be  given  to  only  such  creditors  as  know  of  his  being  a  partner.  The  class 
of  partnerships  known  as  "limited"  is  allowed  by  statute  in  most  of  the  American 
states  They  consist  of  one  or  more  pttrtners,  called  general  partnets,  whose  liability  is 
unrestricted,  and  one  or  more  special  partners  with  a  liability  restricted  to  the  amount 
of  capital  furnished  by  each. 

PABTON,  Jambs,  b.  England,  1822 ;  went  to  New  York  while  young,  and  received 
his  educAtion  at  an  academy  In  White  Plains,  N.  Y. ;  where  about  IBtL  he  bc«an  to 
teach.  He  followed  this  profession  for  some  years,  teaching  also  in  New  York  dty  and 
Philadelphia,  and  then  entered  upon  a  literary  career,  by  joming  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Home  Journal,  with  which  paper  he  continued  three  years.  In  1850  he  published 
his  Jjfe  of  Horace  BreeUy;  and  in  1867  his  Life  of  ^aron  Burr.  The  latter  work  estab- 
lished for  him  a  reputation  as  a  brilliant  writer  of  biography,  and  became  very  popular. 
It  was  followed  in  186&-60  by  his  Life  of  Andrew  Ja<^aon,  a  more  ambitious  work,  and 
which  tended  to  confirm  the  popular  impression  with  regard  to  him.  He  published  also 
Humorm*  Poetrp  of  the  English  lMngvageJ¥om  Chaucer  to  8axe;  Biography  of  F^rankUn; 
Oeneral  Butler  in  Nmo  Oriainsj  Famous  Amerieanaj  Caricature  and  the  (hmia  Artj  and 
a  number  of  pungent  monogniphs  on  political  and  other  topics.  He  contributed  fre- 
quently to  the  Nmih  American  Review,  Atlantic  MorUMy,  and  other  periodicals;  and  also 
was  a  successful  lecturer.  He  married,  in  1856,  Sara  Payson  Willis,  sister  of  Nathaniel 
P.  Willis,  better  known  as  "Fanny  Fern;"  and  after  her  death,  in  1872,  married  her 
daughter  by  her  first  marriage.   He  d.  in  1891. 

PABTOH,  Sara  Patson  (Willis),  1811-73;  b.  Maine;  received  her  education  in 
the  school  of  Catharine  and  Harriet  Beecher,  in  Hartford,  Conn;  and,  in  1884,  married 
Charles  Eldridge,  at  Boston.  Her  husband  died  in  1846,  leaving  her  with  two  cbildKu; 
and  she  married  a  Mr.  Farrington,  a  Boston  merchant,  but  the  union  proved  short-lived. 
Bhe  now  endeavored  to  support  her  children  and  lierself  by  teaching,  but  was  unsoccess- 
ful,  and  in  1851  made  her  first  attempt  in  literature  by  sending  sketches  signed  "Penny 
Fern,"  to  Robert  Bonner,  the  publisher  of  the  NewTork  Ledger.  These  sketches  were 
written  in  a  vein  and  upon  topics  which  secured  public  attention,  and  were  widely 
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cmied;  and  the  immediate  reBiiU  was  a  lucrative  eDgagement  with  Hr.  Bonner,  for 
whom  she  continued  to  write  undl  her  death.  In  1858  she  published  a  collectioa  of  her 
articles,  under  the  title  Fern  Leavea,  which  had  a  large  circulation,  as  many  as  70.000 
copies  being  sold.  She  also  published  Buth  Ealt,  Rau  Clark,  Frtdi  Leaves,  and  other 
novels  and  dietches.  Soon  after  beginning  to  write  for  the  Le^/er  she  removed  to  New 
Hmk,  where  she  passed  the  reminder  of  ner  life.   She  married  James  Parton  in  1860. 

TAST-OWVEU^  in  law,  are  persons  who,  without  bein^  partners,  hold  undivided 
shares  of  persontU  property.  Their  respective  rights  and  interests  differ  greatly  from 
those  of  partners;  one  cannot  bind  the  others  as  their  agent;  but  if  there  be  such  agency 
and  authority  to  act  for  the  other  part-owners,  it  must  be  created  in  some  other  way;  nor 
can  it  exist,  nor  its  existence  be  Inferred,  from  the  fact  of  part-ownership.  A  part-owner 
can  affect  only  his  own  undivided  sliare  of  the  property;  be  cannot  place  an  incumbrance 
on  the  whole,  or  assign  or  dispose  of  the  wliole.  The  term  part-ownership  is  ordinarily 
and  almost  exclusively  applied  to  ownersliip  in  vessels.  It  is  common  for  a  vessel  to  be 
held  by  a  number  of  persons,  not  as  partners,  but  as  part-owners.  The  vessel,  in  that 
case,  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  a  number  of  equal  shares.  The  various  part-owners 
mani^  the  vessel  by,  and  delegate  their  interests  to,  a  number  of  agents,  of  whom  the 
principal  arc  tlie  ship's  husband  aad  the  master,  'niese  ofllcers  have  a  wide  auUiority 
under  the  maritime  law  to  bind  their  principals  in  certain  contEacts.  Thus  the  master 
can  make  contracts  for  supplies,  uses,  and  repairs,  when  the  ship  is  abroad ;  and  if  neces- 
sary may  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  part-owners,  or  procure  it  by  bottomry,  or 
by  a  pled^  of  the  cargo.  As  long  as  he  acts  within  the  scope  of  his  authority  the  part- 
owners  wul  be  liable;  and  the  ship  itself  Is  liable  as  a  rule.  The  ship's  husband  is  gen- 
erally himself  a  part-owner.  He  is  the  agent  of  the  owners  to  make  repairs,  and  gen- 
erally attends  to  the  equipment  and  management  of  the  ship.  A  majority  of  the  'nurt- 
owners  have  the  right  to  use  the  ship  for  a  particular  voyage,  a^iust  the  will  of  the 
minority;  but  tbey  must  secure  the  latter,  to  the  amount  of  their  shares,  against  loss. 

PASTBIBOS,  Perdix,  fi  genus  of  gallinaceous  birds,  of  the  family  tetracnida,  having 
a  short,  stn>ng  bill,  naked  at  the  base;  tlie  upper  mandible  convex,  t>ent  down  at  the 
tips;  the  wings  and  tail  sliort,  the  tarsi  as  well  as  the  toes  naked,  the  tarsi  not  spurred. 
— The  CoMHON  Pabtkidge,  or  Qrat  Partridoe  (P.  dnerca),  is  the  most  plentiful  of 
all  the  game-birds  in  Britain,  and  becomes  increasingly  plentiful  as  cultivation  is 
extended,  whilst  the  range  of  Uie  moorfowl  is  restricted.  It  is  not  found  in  the  outer 
Hebrides.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  it  is  abundant  in  almost  all  districts  suitable  to 
tta  habits,  from  Scandinavia  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  found  also  in  the  n.  of  Africa, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  w.  of  Asia.  It  varies  considerably  in  size;  those  found  in  rich 
lowlands  being  generally  the  largest,  and  about  12^  in.  in  entire  length ;  while  those 
which  inhabit  poorer  and  more  upland  districts  are  rather  smaller.  The  female  is  rather 
smaller  than  the  male.  The  upper  parts  of  both  are  asli-gray,  finely  varied  with  brown 
and  black ;  the  male  has  a  deep  chestnut  crescent-shaped  spot  on  the  breast,  which  18 
almost  or  altogether  wanting  in  the  female.  A  variety  called  Uie  mountain  partridge  has 
the  plumage  brown.  The  partridge  is  seldom  found  far  from  cultivated  land.  It  feeds 
on  ^in  and  other  seeds,  insects  and  their  larve  and  pupa,  and  the  pupse  of  ants  are 
Cenerally  the  food  sought  at  first  for  the  young.  The  nest  is  usually  on  the  ground^ 
among  brushwood  and  long  grass,  or  in  fields  of  clover  or  corn,  and  generally  contains 
from  12  to  20  eggs.  Tlie  young  run  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched.  Both  parents  show  a 
very  strong  attachment  to  their  young,  and  great  courage  in  repelling  assailants;  they 
have  also  recourse,  like  many  other  Inrds,  to  stratagem,  to  draw  off  the  most  powerful 
and  dangerous  enemies,  bucII  as  dogs,  in  another  duection,  fluttering  close  before  them 
as  if  broken- winged,  whilst  the  brood  escape.  Until  tbeendof  autumn,  the  parent  birds 
and  their  brood  keep  together  in  a  coney;  late  in  the  season,  several  coveys  often  unite  Into 
a  paek,  when  it  becomes  much  more  difficult  for  the  sportsman  to  approach  them.  The 
fliglit  of  the  partridge  is  strong  and  rapid  for  a  short  distance,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
capable  of  a  long-sustained  fiight.  The  eggs  of  partridges'  are  often  hatched,  and  the 
young  birds  reared,  by  the  domestic  ben,  uie  chiei  requisite  being  a  plentiful  supply  of 
ants  when  the  birds  are  very  young.  Partridges  thus  reared  become  very  tame,  but  thsy 
seldom  breed  in  the  aviary.— The  Red-legoed  Partridoe  (P.  rufua,  or  eoceoMi  rvfuz, 
the  eenus  or  subgenus  eoeeoMi  being  distinguished  by  a  radimenteiy  blunt  spur  on  the 
taisQ  is  a  native  of  the  s.  of  Europe  and  of  tne  Channel  islands,  and  is  now  also  plentiful 
in  some  parts  of  England,  particularly  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  into  which  it  has  been  intro- 
duced. It  is  rather  larger  than  the  common  partridge,  stronger  on  the  wing,  and  less 
easily  approached  by  the  sportsman,  whilst  it  is  also  less  esteemed  for  the  table.  The 
umier  parts  are  of  a  reddish-ash  color;  the  throat  and  cheeks  white,  bounded  by  a 
collar  <n  black,  which  expands  in  black  spots  on  the  breast;  and  the  sides  exhibit  bars 
of  black.  The  plumage  is  smooth. — Two  other  sp>ecies,  nearly  allied  to  this,  are  found 
in  some  of  the  southern  i>arta  of  Europe.  India  has  a  number  of  species.  The  habits  of 
all  the  species  much  resemble  those  of  the  common  partridge. — The  name  partridge  i& 
sometimes  extended  so  as  to  include  the  species  of  ortyai  (see  Virqinian  Quail),  and  in 
South  America  is  sometimes  given  to  the  tinamous. 

PABTBIME,  Alden,  1785-1854 ;  b.  Norwich.  Tt.;  graduated  from  the  U.  S.  milr 
ftuy  academy,  1806,  Dartmoutii  college,  1813,  and  was  appointed  Ist  Ueut  of  englneetst 
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capt.  in  1810.  Id  1818  he  was  appointed  profeesor  of  mathematics  atW^t  Point,  having 
been  assistant  professorfor  a  year  previous,  and  in  SeptemberfoUowin^ became  professor 
of  engineerin^r ;  afterward  superintendent  of  West  Point  academy  till  1818,  when  be 
resigned.  lu  1819  he  went  out  as  leader  of  the  surveying  party  sent  to  the  n.w. 
frontier  of  the  United  States  to  determine  the  boundary  line.  He  was  the  founder  of  a 
military  school  at  Norwich,  Vt.,  in  1820,  subsequently  attached  to  Nonrich  university, 
of  which  he  was  mode  president.  In  1822  he  was  appointed  surveyor-gen.  of  Vermont, 
and  was  several  times  a  member  of  the  legislature.  He  gave  lectures  on  military  topics 
in  the  Icadlne  cities  of  the  country,  and  estabiishcd  schools  for  military  instruction  in 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  1840;  in  Reading,  Peno.,  1850;  and  in  Delaware  and  New  Hanipaliire. 
In  1822  be  published  An  Exevrsion;  in  1827  Letters  on  Education,  and  on  NationtU  De- 
fense; Journal  of  a  Tour  of  Cadets,  etc. 

PABTBIDOE,  Oeobgb,  1740-1828  ;  b.  Duzbury,  Mass. :  graduate  of  Harvard,  1783; 
studied  divinity,  und  taught  school  at  Kingston.  In  1774-'m  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
provincial  congress.  He  was  representative  from  his  state  1775-79,  a  delerato  to  the 
continental  congress  1779-83,  and  1788-85;  in  1780  and  for  several  years  shenfl  of  Fly- 
mouth  county.  At  his  death  he  left  a  large  share  of  his  estate  for  the  advancement  of 
lellglon  and  popular  education. 

PAXTBIDOX  BEBSV,  or  Checeke  Bbbht.  a  genus  of  rnbiaceffi  (madder  family 

Xesenied  by  one  species  In  America,  and  one  in  Japan.  The  American  species,  Mitch- 
repena,  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  John  Mitchell,  a  correspondent  of  Linnseus,  and  an 
excellent  botanist  of  Virginia,  extends  from  Canada  to  Mexico  and  South  America.  It 
is  a  small  trailing  evergreen,  having  a  branching  stem,  a  foot  long,  often  more,  usually 
covering  the  ground  with  a  mat.  Its  favorite  tiabitats  are  dry,  sandy  knolls  in  piney 
woods,  but  it  may  be  found  in  most  dry  woods.  Its  leaves  are  smooth  and  shining, 
round-ovate,  opposite  with  short  petioles,  and  traversed  with  light  lines;  flowers  in  pairs 
with  ovaries  united;  calyx  four-toothed;  corolla  funnel-foim,  four-lobed;  the.  lobes 
spreading  densely  bearded  lodde;  white,  tinged  with  i-oee  or  purple:  fragrant;  stamens 
four,  style  one;  stigm.is  four,  linear.  Fruit,  a  beautiful  scarlet  berrv  crowned  with  the 
calyx  teeth  of  the  two  flowers,  each  with  four  small  seed-like  and  oony  nutlets.  The 
berry  is  about  the  size  of  that  of  the  winter-green,  but  broader,  and  short;  also  varies, 
some  of  them  being  four  times  as  large  as  others.  They  remdn  on  the  plant  during  the 
winter.  Blossoms  in  June  and  July.  The  l>errie8  are  often  eaten,  but  are  pitchy  and 
rather  tasteless,  much  inferior  to  the  winter-green  berry,  which  is  also  often  erroneously 
called  partridge  berry. 

PAKTKEDOE  BSBRT.   See  Qaultheria. 

?ABTSIDOE  PIOEOH  {Oeophapt),  an  Australian  genus  of  eolvmbida,  approaching 
more  than  most  of  the  pigeons,  in  character  and  habits,  to  the  true  galliuaceoua  blrd^ 
and  particularly  to  partnilges.  Their  plumage  is  beautiful,  and  generally  with  a  bronae 
tinge  and  lustre  on  the  wiQ^s,  which  causes  them  to  be  bometimes  called  bronze-wings. 
There  are  several  species.  They  live  mostly  on  the  ground,  and  rise  with  a  whirring 
noise,  like  the  pheasant  when  disturbed.  Tuey  are  highly  esteemed  for  the  table. — Oeo~ 
trygon  montana,  a  species  of  another  genus  of  columbideB,  bears  the  name  of  Partridob 
Dove  in  the  West  Indies.  It  also  seeks  its  food  chiefly  on  the  ground,  although  it  affects 
well-woodcd  districts. 

FABTBIOGEB,  in  artillery,  were  very  large  bombards  formerly  In  use  at  sieges  and 
in  defensive  works.   They  are  mentioned  in  Frolssart. 

PABTSZD&E-WOOD,  a  very  pretty  hard  wood  from  t^e  West  Indies  and  Brazil;  it  is 
usually  of  a  reddish  color.  In  various  shade  from  light  to  dark,  tlw  sliades  being  mingled 
Id  thin  streaks;  but  in  some  choice  sorts  the^  are  curled  upon  one  another  bo  as  to  resem- 
ble the  feathers  of  the  pariritlge,  whence  its  name.  One  variety  occurs  in  which  ttie 
colors  are  remarkably  brigiit,  and  it  is  consequently  called  pheasant-wood.  In  Brazil, 
this  beautiful  wood  ia  so  plentiful  that  it  is  employed  in  ship-building,  and  it  is  said  to 
be  used  in  our  navy-ynrds  under  the  name  of  cnbbage-wood,  but  this  is  doubtful;  many 
"voods  are  known  as  partridge,  and  several  ns  cabbage-wood.  Among  the  Brazilians,  ft 
is  called  "  Angelim,"  and  they  describe  four  sorta — AngeUm  de  pedra  (the  stone  angelim), 
A.  vermdho  (red  angelim),  A  amargoto  (bitter  angelim),  and  A.  mrtea  (cultivated  ange- 
lim). Its  chief  use  in  this  country  Is  for  cabinet-work,  Tunbridge-ware,  parasol-Elicks, 
fans,  and  other  small  matters  for  which  its  beauty  rea)mmends  It.   It  is  said  to  )x 

Jielded  by  the  leguminous  tree  {Andira  tnermu),  which  is  found  not  only  in  the  Brazils, 
ut  in  other  parts  of  South  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
PABTB  OF  SPEECH  are  the  several  kinds  or  classes  into  which  the  words  of  a  language 
arc  divided.  There  is  nothing  Id  the  outward  form  of  words  that  would  enable  us  to 
divide  them  into  classes.  The  distinction  lies  in  the  offieee  that  the  several  words  perform 
in  a  sentence  (q.v.).  All  words  performing  the  same  office  in  sentences  belong  to  the 
same  class.  The  essential  parts  of  speecli  are  the  noun,  adjective,  pronoun,  verb,  adverb, 
preposition,  conjunction  (see  these  several  heads).  The  articles  (q.v.)  are  not  distinct 
parts  of  speech,  being  essentially  pronouns;  and  interjections  (q.v.)  hardly  belong  to 
articulate  speech.  To  name  the  class  or  part  of  speech  to  which  each  word  of  a  stotence 
belongs  is  called  topant  it. 
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MBTUITTIOV.   flee  MjuwUMH. 
PABTT,  in  Heraldry.   See  Partition  Lirbb. 

FAEIT  HAKBfli.  The  following  Is  a  list  of  the  principal  party  nicknames  that  one 
tneeta  with  In  reading  the  annals  of  American  history  ; 

AboUtienitU:  Applied  originally  to  those  in  the  north  who  desired  the  abolition  of 
slavery;  subsequenily  transfeired to  the  republican  party  (o.t.).  Adamitet:  The  par- 
tisans of  John  Quincy  Adams.  An  expression  current  from  1821-1B82.  Ameriean 
Party  :  The  partr  that  flourished  about  1853  and  took  for  its  motto,  "  America  for  the 
Am^cans."  Also  known  as  the  "Know-nothing  party,"  Anti-Federaliatt:  The 
earliest  name  for  the  democratic  party  (q.  v.).  Anii-iiaaons :  A  party  that  flourished 
from  1636-1840,  because  of  the  alleged  murder  of  Morgan  (q.r.)  by  the  masons  in  182S 
Anti-Nii>r«^ca  Mm  :  A  party  form^  in  18o4  by  whiga  opposed  to  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill  (q.v.).  Anti-Bentert :  A  party  flourishing  in  Kew  York  state  in  1837-47  to  oppose 
the  collection  of  rent  by  the  "Patroons*'(q.T.X  Bambumen:  The  radical  wine  of  the 
democratic  party  in  New  York  state  la  1848.  opposed  to  the  hunkers  (q.v.),  and  subse- 
quently coalescing  with  the  free-soil  party.  Black  Bepublicana:  A  name  given  by  the 
extreme  democrats  during  the  war  to  the  republicans,  as  being  friendly  to  the  emandpo- 
tion  of  the  blacks.  Bmirbom:  Originally  applied  to  soutbem  democrats  of  the  old 
school,  but  now  used  of  any  reactionary  who  adheres  obstinately  to  tradition,  and  like 
the  Bourbons  of  France,  "Learns  nothing  and  forgets  nothing. "  Buektaila!  A  New 
York  state  faction  organized  In  1815  to  oppose  Geo.  Clinton^  administration.  The 
badge  was  a  bucktall  worn  in  the  bat.  -Burritea  :  An  independent  faction  of  the  demo* 
craUc  party  headed  by  Aaron  Butr  (q.v.)  in  1797.  Capperheadi:  A  name  given 
republicans  during  the  civil  war  to  those  northerners  who  sympathized  with  the  south. 
JDemoorait.  See  the  article  in  vol.  IV.  Doughfaeet :  A  name  scornfully  applied  by  John 
Bandolph,  of  Roanoke,  to  those  northern  congressmen  who  aided  the  slave-owning 
Interests  by  their  votes.  Drya:  A  nickname  given  to  the  prohibition  party  (q.v.). 
J[>uteh:  A  name  given  in  1843  to  the  democratic  supporters  of  Van  Buren.  Fmeraliata. 
See  the  article  in  vol.  V.  JPire-Sater:  Equivalent  to  Bourbon  (q.v,).  JVe*  BoUera :  The 
early  name  of  the  republican  party,  assumed  In  184S,  or  earlier.  Grangera.  See  the 
article  in  vol.  VII,  Oreenbaekera :  A  party  advocating  the  issue  of  an  irredeemable 
paper  currency,  and  active  In  1870-78,  Salf-Breada ;  The  moderate  wing  of  the  New 
York  republicans  in  1880-1865.  Opposed  to  the  Stalwarta  (q.v.).  HunJcera.  Bee  Barn* 
BURKERS,  Jackaonitea :  Followers  of  Andrew  Jackson  (q^.).  and  thus  opposed  to  thn 
Adamitea  {q.v.).  Knovhtioihinga.  See  article  American  Fartt  In  vol,  I.  Libtraia,  or 
liberal  BitpidMeana  :  The  name  adopted  by  the  seceding  xepubltcans  who  opposed  Gen. 
Grai  t's  second  election  to  the  presiiUDcy,  and  supported  Horace  Greeley.  Loco-Focoa  : 
A  pt.pular  nickname  for  the  democnts'prior  to  1800.  Seethe  article  in  voir  IX.  Looae 
Conah-uctioniata :  Those  favoring  a  liberal  interpretationof  the  constitution.  Maheneiaia: 
The  followers  of  Gen,  William  Mt^hone,  of  Virginia,  who  seceded  from  the  democratic 
party  in  1878.  See  Readjusters.  Jfoat^aeka:  A  name  given  to  the  section  of  the 
democratic  party  of  Ohio  who  followed  the  oldest  leaders  of  the  party.  Mugwumpa.' 
See  the  main  article  in  vol.  IX.  Native  Americana,  See  Ahebican  Party. 
NuSiifiera :  Those  who  in  1833  advocated  the  right  of  a  state  to  "  nullify  "  the  United 
States  tariff  law.  ^hihitioniata :  Theparty  favoring  the  abolition  by  law  of  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  ardent  spirits.  Badieala :  The  extreme  wing  of  the  republicau  party. 
Opposed  to  liberals  (q.v.).  BeadfuaUra :  A  local  party  beaded  by  Oen.  William  Mahone, 
who  favored  a  conditional  repudiation  of  the  Virginia  state  debt,  Bepublicana.  See  the 
article  in  vol.  XII.  ^lort  Eaira  :  A  name  for  the  rougher  element  of  the  democratic 
party  in  New  York  city.  Opposed  to  SmUowtaOa.  Silver  Qreya :  The  conservative 
section  of  the  whig  party  (q,  v.).  Sialwarta:  The  "straight-out"  wingof  the  republican 
party  in  New  YcA  state  from  1880-1885,  headed  bv  Roscoe  Conkling.  SMet  Conatrue- 
Uontatt :  Tbosefsvoring  a  stringent  interpretation  of  the  fM)iistitntion.  Btcaliowtaila  :  The 
aristocratic  section  of  the  New  York  city  democracy.  Opposed  to  Start  Haira  (q.v,). 
Uhioniria  :  Southerners  who  during  the  civil  war  favored  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 
WaahinfftimiaTia :  The  early  name  of  the  prohibition  party  (q.v.).  Whiga.  See  the 
article  in  vol.  XV.  Weta :  A  name  for  those  opposed  to  the  "  drys"  or  Prohibitionists. 
See  above.  Whita  League:  An  organizaliou  formed  at  the  south  to  prevent  the  political 
ascendency  of  the  negroes  Yankeet :  The  popular  name  at  the  south  for  the  unionists 
during  the  war.   See  also  Faruers'  Alliance  ;  Lilt  Whites  ;  Populist  Pabtt. 

PABTT-WALL  is  the  wall  dividing  two  houses  or  tenements,  and  which  Is,  in  a  cer^ 
tain  sense,  one  and  indivisible,  though  the  property  of  iwo  or  more  parties.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  who  is  the  owner  of  any  particular  (urt  of  the  pBrtv-wall,  is  solved  by  ascer* 
taining  who  is  the  owner  of  the  soil  on  which  it  is  built.  In  the  absence  of  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  it  is  presumed  that  half  of  the  soil  belongs  to  the  owner  on  one  side,  and 
the  other  baU  to  the  owner  of  the  other  side ;  and,  unless  the  wall  has  stood  twenty  years 
and  upwards,  each  owner  can  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own  half,  and  can  pare  it  away 
if  he  likes.  But  in  general,  mutual  interest  prevents  each  party  from  resorting  to  his 
rtrict  legal  rights.  A  practice  exists  for  one  who  builds  a  house  adjoining  the  wall  of  a 
neighbor,  to  pay  for  luU  the  expense.   In  Scoiluid.  a  party  building  dose  to  the  wall 
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of  another's  honse  can  oampel  the  owner  of  the  first  house  to  give  him  half  of  the  wall 
or  gahle,  on  paying  half  the  expense;  while  in  England  there  is  no  such  compnlsion. 

PA8ADSVA,  city  and  popular  health  resort  in  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal, ;  on  the  soutbem 
California  and  the  Los  Angeles  terminal  railroad;  9  mfles  n.e.  of  Los  Angeles,  the  co. 
scat.  It  is  located  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Mad  re  mountains,  in  the  midst  of  magnifi- 
cent scenery,  In  what  has  well  been  called  the  "  Italy  of  America  " —  a  land  of  perpetual 
sunshine  and  refreshing  breezes  direct  from  the  ocean.  There  is  nowhere  a  more  agree- 
able climate  or  more  equable  temperature,  the  latter,  as  officially  stated  by  the  board  of 
trade,  having  in  the  winter  an  average  of  56**;  spring,  61.07";  summer,  67.61";  and 
autumn,  02.31° — or  only  a  difference  of  11.61".  This  locality  is  also  conspicuous  for  the 
entire  absence  of  marshes,  and  consequent  malaria  prodacing  fevers  and  like  disorders, 
while  gout,  rheumatism,  liver  and  kidney  troubles  are  alike  known  only  among  new- 
comers, and,  as  one  writer  remarks,  "  cannot  be  relied  on  to  continue."  Pasadena  was 
first  settled  in  1874  by  a  colony  from  Indianapolis,  and  very  soon  became  prominent  for 
its  horticultural  enterprise.  Such  is  the  ferttUty  of  the  soil  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  any  fruit  of  the  temperate,  or  semi-tropical  zone,  that  cannot  be  produced  in  great 

firofusion,  though  the  citrus  fruits  are  the  most  abundant.  The  streets  of  the  city  are 
ighted  with  gas  and  electricity,  and  there  are  several  lines  of  street  railroad.  There  are 
auo  newspapers,  a  public  library,  the  Throop  polytechnic  Institute,  separate  classical 
scfaoolB  -for  boys  and  girls,  high  school,  kindergartens,  banks,  several  churches,  and 
numerouB  hotels.  During  the  winter  months  the  population  has  been  estimated  at 
12,000,  while  tlie  permanent  population,  '90,  was  4^. 

PASAXOADJt,  the  ancient  capital  of  Persia,  before  the  foundation  of  Persepolls, 
apparently  s.e.  of  that  city,  near  the  Carmanian  border,  on  the  Cyrus  or  Kores  river  in 
Coele-Persis.  Its  modem  site  is  not  known,  but  it  is  believed  by  Grotesend,  Spiegel  and 
others  to  be  at  a  spot  n.e.  from  Persepolis,  where  there  is  an  ancient  tomb  on  which  is 
an  inscription  in  three  languages  and  a  figure  of  Cyrus.  The  Inscription  is  said  to 
read,  "I,  C^rus,  king  of  the  Achaemenidae."  The  ancient  tribe  called  Pasarcadae 
dwelt  in  the  vicinity.  From  It  is  said  to  have  sprung  the  royal  family  oi  the 
Achaemenldae. 

FiUCAOOVXA,  a  river,  and  bay  at  its  mouth,  in  Mississippi.  The  river,  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Leaf,  the  Chickasawha,  with  nnmerons  branches,  drains  the  sonth- 
eastem  portion  of  the  state,  and  flows  into  Mississippi  sound  through  two  mouths  which 
form  the  bay.  It-  is  navigable  100  m.  through  a  sandy  region  of  pine  forests,  supolying 
turpentine.  The  villages  on  the  bay  are  summer  resorts  from  Mobile  and  New  Orleans; 
and  on  the  shores  at  night  are  heard  sounds  like  tlie  ..iEolIan  harp,  supposed  to  be  caused 
by  some  kind  of  shell-fish. 

PABCAIMTrLA,  a  town  in  Jackson  co.,  Miss.;  on  Pascagoula  bay  and  river  and  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  railroad;  adjoining  Scrantou,  the  co.  seat.  It  was  Incorporated 
as  a  villaee  in  1800,  and  as  a  town  in  1896,  and  has  a  cf^nvent,  public  and  private  schools, 
state  bank,  artesian  well  water,  weekly  newsp^wr,  and  a  larse  shipping  trade  in  lum- 
ber, fish,  oysters,  fruit,  and  vegetables.   Fop.  *90,  not  leportra. 

PASCAL,  Adbien.  1815-1868 ;  was  a  French  mllitanr  writer  of  some  repute.  He 
published  seTeral  works,  the  more  important  being  The  MSUarvL^fe  of  Loui$  PAtftMM 
(1841) :  JSttorjf  of  the  Army  from  the  THrUenth  Century  toour  linua  (4  vols.,  1845-4^ ; 
and  mtmy  qf  Napoleon  IIL  (18S8). 

PASCAL,  BLAira,  one  of  the  most  distingulslied  philosophers  and  scholars  of  the  17th 
C  was  b.  at  Clermont,  in  Auvergne.  France,  June  19,  1638.  His  father,  Etienne  Pas- 
cal, was  president  of  the  cour  des  aides  at  Clermont.  His  mother,  Antoinette  Bezon, 
died  while  he  was  little  beyond  iofancy.  He  bad  two  sisters— liie  elder,  Gilberte, 
Madame  Perier,  aftenvnrde  his  blograplier;  the  younger,  Jacqueline,  who  became  a 
nun  of  Port  Royal,  under  the  celebrated  M6re  Angelique,  sister  of  Antoine  Amaiild. 
Prom  childhood,  Blaise  gave  evidence  of  extraordinary  abilities;  and  when  he  reached 
his  eighth  year,  Tiis  father  resigned  his  office  at  Clermont,  and  came  to  Paris.  In  order 
personally  to  direct  the  boy's  education.  For  the  purpose  of  concentrating  all  the  boy's 
efforts  upon  languages,  his  father  kept  out  of  his  reach  all  books  treating  ttie  subject  of 
mathematics,  for  which  hehad  early  evinccdadeclded  taste;  and  it  is  recorded  that  by  his 
own  unaided  speculations,  drawing  the  di^^ams  with  charcoal  upon  the  floor,  he  made 
Bome  progress  in  geometry.  One  account  representshim  as  having  thus  raasterKi  the  first 
thirty- two  propositions  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid's  Eiements—a.  statement  which  carries 
its  own  refutation  with  it.  Tlienceforward  he  wns  allowed  freely  to  follow  the  bent  of 
his  genuis.  In  his  sixteenth  year,  he  produced  a  treatise  on  conic  sections,  which 
extorted  the  almost  infredulotu  admiration  of  Descartes.  In  bis  nineteenth  year,  he 
invented  a  calculating-machine;  and  turning  his  attention  to  the  novel  questions  as  to 
the  nature  of  fluids,  which  Torricelli's  theories  had  raised,  he  produced  two  essays, 
which,  although  not  published  till  after  his  death,  have  established  his  reputation  as  tm 
experimental  physicist.  His  father  having  accepted  an  office  at  Rouen.  Pascal  was  there 
brought  much  into  intercourse  with  a  distinguished  preacher,  Abbe  Guillebert,  a  mem- 
l)er  of  the  Jansenists,  but  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  a  great  master  of  ascetic  theokcy. 
from  whom  and  other  members  of  the  same  rigid  sect,  as  well  as  from  the  writings  or 
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AniAuld,  8t  Cynai,  aod  Nicole,  Pascal's  mind  reocived  a  deeply  religious  tum;  and  hii 
bealth  haTtng  suffered  muck  fnnn  excessive  study,  be  gave  himself  up  in  great  measure 
to  retirement  and  theological  reading,  and  to  the  practice  of  asceticism.  The  death  of  his 
father,  and  his  sister  Jacqueline's  withdrawal  to  Port  Itoyal,  confirmed  these  habits;  and 
it  is  to  this  period  that  we  owe  his  magnificent  though  unfinished  Feruia,  which  have 
extorted  the  admiration  even  of  bis  unoelievlng,  and  therefore  unsympaihizing,  critics. 
Having  fully  identified  himself  with  the  Jaosenist  party,  be  was  ioauced  (1655)  to  take 
up  his  residence  at  Port  Royal,  although  not  as  a  member  of  the  body,  where  lie  resided 
till  bis  death,  entirely  given  up  to  prayer  and  practices  of  mortification,  among  which 
practices  maj  be  mentioned  that  of  wearing  an  iron  rirdle,  studded  with  sharp  pc^ts, 
which  he  fonied  into  his  flesh  whenever  he  felt  himself  assailed  by  sinful  thonnits.  In 
the  controversy  to  which  the  condemnation  of  Amauld  by  tbe  Sorbonne  (1^5)  gave 
rise,  Pascal  took  a  lively  interest;  and  it  was  to  this  controversy  that  he  contributed  the 
memorable  Lettres  Provindala,  published  under  the  pseudonym  of  Louis  de  MontalL 
These  famous  letters  (eighteen  in  number,  not  reckoning  the  nmeteenth,  which  is  a  frag, 
meat,  and  Uie  twentieth,  which  is  by  Lamalstre),  are  written,  as  if  to  a  provincial  friend, 
on  the  absorlring  controversial  topic  of  the  day.  The  first  three  are  dOToted  to  the  vin- 
dication of  Amauld,  and  the  demonstration  of  the  idenUtv  of  his  doctrine  with  that  of 
St.  Augustine.   But  it  was  to  tbe  later  letters  that  the  collection  owed  bolh  its  contem- 

E>raTy  popularity  and  its  abiding  fame.  In  these  Pascal  addresses  himself  to  the  cnsu- 
try  and  to  the  directorial  system  of  Arnauld's  great  antagonists,  the  Jesuits;  and,  in  a 
strain  of  humorous  irony  which  has  seldom  been  surpassed,  he  holds  up  to  ridicule  their 
imputed  laxitv  of  principle  on  the  obligation  of  restitution,  on  simony,  on  probable 
opinions,  on  airecting  the  intention,  on  equivocation  and  mental  reservation,  etc  In 
all  this,  he  professes  to  produce  the  authorities  of  their  own  authors.  Of  the  extraordi- 
nary ability  displayed  in  these  celebrated  letters,  no  question  can  be  entertained;  but  the 
Jesuits  and  their  mends  loudly  complain  of  their  unfairness,  and  represent  them  as  in 
great  part  the  work  of  a  special  pleader.  Tlie  quotations  with  the  exception  of  those 
from  Escobar,  were  confessedly  supplied  by  Pascal's  friends.  It  is  complained  that 
many  of  the  authors  cited  are  not  Jesuits  at  all;  that  many  of  the  opinions  ridiculed  and 
reprobated  as  opinions  of  tbe  Jesuit  order,  had  been  in  reality  formally  repudiated  and 
condemned  in  the  society;  tliat  maoy  of  the  extracts  are  garbled  and  distorted;  that  it 
treats  as  though  tliey  had  been  designed  for  the  pulpit  and  as  manuals  for  teaching, 
works  which  in  reality  wore  but  meant  as  private  directions  of  the  judgment  of  the  con- 
fessor; and  that,  in  almost  all  cases,  statements,  facts,  and  circumstances  are  withheld, 
which  would  modify,  if  not  entirely  remove  their  objectionable  tendency.  See  Jesuits. 
To  all  which  the  enemies  of  tbe  Jesuits  reply  by  arguments  intended  thoroughly  to  vin- 
dicate Pascal.  Pascal  himself  entertatncd  no  compunctious  feeling  for  the  production 
of  these  letters,  but  even  at  the  approach  of  deatli  i^clared  his  full  salisfaction  with  the 
work,  such  as  it  was.  His  later  years  were  made  very  wretched  by  continued,  or  at 
least  frequently  recurring  hypochondria,  under  the  influence  of  which  he  suffered  from 
very  ptUotul  fantasies,  wnlcu  be  was  unable  to  control.  His  strength  was  completely 
ironi  out  by  these  and  other  inflrmitles,  and,  prematurelr  old,  he  died  at  the  early  age 
of  39,  in  Paris,  in  the  year  166S.  His  Benaee9  »ur  la  Bdigion,  et  tur  qudguet  autret  Sujeti, 
being  unfinished,  were  published  with  suppressions  and  modifications  in  1669;  but  liicir 
full  value  was  only  learned  from  the  complete  edition  which  was  published  at  the 
instaoce  of  M.  Cousin  (Paris.  1844).  Of  all  his  works,  the  Lettret  PivrindcUet  have  been 
the  most  frequently  reprinted.  Tliey  were  translated  into  Latin  in  the  lifetime  of  Pas- 
cal by  Nicole,  under  the  pseudonym  of  a  German  professor,  "  Wilbelm  Wendroc;"  and 
an  edition  in  four  languages  appeared  at  Cologne  in  1684. 

PABCHAL.   Bee  Passover. 

FA8GEAL  L,  b.  Home,  8th  c.;  d.  834;  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Stephen  at 
Rome,  made  cardinal  by  Leo  III.,  and  pope  in  817.  The  donation  of  Louis  the  Pious 
was  said  to  have  been  made  to  him.  In  828  he  crowned  Lotbaire,  son  of  liouis,  as 
emperor. 

PABOHAL  n.  (RunxBo  OF  Bieda)  Pope,  b.  In  Tuscany,  about  tbe  middle  of  the  lltli 
C ;  d.  1118.  He  was  a  monk  of  the  order  of  Clugny,  and,  having  been  sent  to  Rome  oh 
the  affairs  of  the  monastery,  be  was  made  cardinal  by  Pope  Gregory  VH.  He  succeeded 
Urban  IL  as  pope  in  1099.  He  had  n  contest  in  regard  to  investitures  with  Henry  V., 
king  of  tbe  Germans,  who  went  1o  Italy  with  an  army  In  order  to  be  crowned  as  emperor. 
Pascbal  proposed  a  compromise,  but  when  Henry  entered  with  the  pope  into  the  Vatican 
to  be  crowned  the  negotiation  was  broken  off,  and  the  pope  refused  to  consecrate  the 
emperor,  Henry  ordered  his  soldiers  to  seize  the  pope.  A  scuffle  ensued;  and  the 
Roman  people,  enraged  nt  the  indignity  put  upon  their  pontiff,  fell  upon  the  Gcnnan 
soldiers,  killing  some,  and  drove  the  a'st  back  to  their  camp,  outside  the  city.  Henry 
stripped  the  pope  of  hia  pontifical  ornaments,  bound  him  with  cords,  and  after  keeping 
him  prisoner  for  two  months  compelled  him  to  issue  a  bull  givii^  up  tbe  ri^t  of  inves- 
titure to  the  emperor,  and  to  consecrate  him.  Henry  then  returned  to  Germany.  Pas- 
chal then  summoned  a  council  in  the  Lateran,  which  condemned  the  cession  of  the  right 
of  investiture,  and  pronounced  the  invesUture  of  churchmen  by  \a.y  hands  a  heresy. 
Heniy  agafai  marched  to  Rome;  the  pope  escaped  to  Benerento,  and  Henry  caused  him- 
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self  to  be  crowned  again  by  the  bishop  of  Benevento.  After  Heoty's  departure  Paschal 
returned  to  Borne,  made  preparaUons  for  war,  but  died  before  he  could  lake  the  field. 
The  question  of  the  inveetlture  was  compromiaed  in  1129  under  Calixtus  II.,  so  that  the 
bishops  elected  according  to  the  canoaical  forms  should  receive  their  regalia  from  the 
emperor,  and  do  homage  for  them,  but  that  in  the  ceremony  of  investiture  the  emperor 
ebonld  use  the  scepter  only,  and  not  the  ring  and  crwier,  the  emblems  of  spiritual 
authority. 

FA8CH&L  CHBOHICLE,  so  called  because  part  of  it  was  compiled  from  -the  Pa»> 
dial  canons  (rules  for  the  Easter  festival)  of  Tanous  districts  and  towns,  contains  a  sum- 
mary of  events  in  clironological  order  from  Adam  to  6!^  A.D.,  which  was  the  20th  year 
of  Ueraclius.  It  was  at  one  time  named  also  Alexandrinum,  because  then  attributed  to 
a  writer  of  Alexandria.  The  name  of  the  author,  however,  is  not  known.  It  at  flist 
extended,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some,  only  to  854  a.d.,  in  the  reign  of  Cons  tan- 
tins;  the  continuation  of  It  with  additions  to  the  first  part  being  the  work  of  a  later 
compiler.  Others,  however,  re^d  it  all  as  Uie  work  of  one  man.  It  fa  sometimes 
called  also  Fatti  SieuU,  because  it  had  been  found  in  an  old  library  in  Sicily,  from  which 
it  was  taken  to  Rome.  Notwithstanding  its  numerous  faults  both  of  matter  and  style, 
it  contains  much  valuable  chronological  information.  An  appeuded  list  of  emperors 
from  Augustus  to  Constantino  Monomachus  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  later  author.  A 
convenient  edition,  2  vols.,  8vo,  was  published  by  Dindorf  at  Bonn,  1832. 

PA800,  a  CO.  in  western  (peninsular)  Fla.,  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  formed  1887  from 
part  of  Hernando  ;  800  sq^uare  miles  ;  pop.  '90,  4249.  It  is  drained  by  several  small 
rivers  and  contains  much  hiUy  land  Products,  cotton,  oats,  rice,  com,  etc  Co.  seat. 
Dade  City. 

PA800,  or  Cerko  de  Pasco,  an  important  mining  city  in  Peru,  in  the  department  of 
Jooin,  stands  at  an  elevuion  of  about  14,000  ft.  above  sea-level,  80  m.  n.e.  cxf  Lima,  in 
a  direct  line,  bat  upwards  of  180  m.  by  the  wiodlng  mountain  road.  It  consists  of  a 
collection  of  huts  spread  over  an  area  that  has  been  hollowed  out  and  perforated  in  all 
directions  bynlnes.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  varies  according  to  the  state  of  tiie 
mines,  being  sometimes  considerably  more  than  12,000,  and  often  much  leas.  It  poa- 
sesses  a  journal  of  literature  and  mining.  The  Cerro,  or  "mountain  knot"  of  Fmcc^ 
rises  in  sacshuanata,  16,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. '  Coal  is  found. 

FAS-DE-CALAZS  (Fr.  for  strait  of  Dover),  a  department  in  the  a.  of  France,  bounded 
on  the  n.  by  the  department  of  Nord  and  the  strait  of  Dover,  and  on  the  w.  by  the  strait  , 
of  Dover  and  the  ^igllsh  channel.  Area,  2,661  sq.  m.  Pop.  *06,  006,24d.  The  surface 
Is  level,  with  the  exception  of  a  ridge  of  bills  running  from  the  a.e.  to  the  n.w.,  ending 
in  Grls-nez  cape  (q.  v.),  and  forming  the  water-shed  between  the  Xorth  sea  and  the  Eng- 
lish channel.  The  highest  point  {t)95  ft.)  la  reached  a  little  to  the  s.w.  of  Desvres.  The 
rivers,  which  are  of  no  considerable  leugtli,  are  tbe  Scarpe  and  Lys  in  the  basin  of  the 
North  sea,  and  the  Authie  and  Canche  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  English  channel. 
The  rivers  are  navigable  within  the  department,  and  are  connected  by  canals.  The 
coast-line  is  80  m.  in  length,  and  the  shores  are  In  certain  parts  low  ana  sandy;  while 
for  several  miles  on  dther  side  of  Gris-nez,  clifEs  similar  to  those  of  Dover  front  the  sea. 
The  climate  b  mild,  but  exceedingly  iQcoastant.  Tbe  soil  is  very  fertile— all  the  usual 
cereal  and  leguminous  crops  are  produced  in  abundance — and  the  countty  is  very  pro- 
ductive both  aa  regards  agriculture  and  manufactures.  Fishing  is  actively  carried  on 
on  the  coast,  particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boulogne.  Coal  of  an  IndifTcFent 
quality  is  raiscKl,  the  excellent  quarries  of  the  department  are  worked,  and  considerable 
quantities  of  turf  are  cut.  The  industrial  establishments  are  numerous  and  important, 
as  iron-foundries,  glass-works,  potteries,  tanneries,  and  numerous  bleach-works,  and  mills 
and  factories  of  various  kinds.  Boulogne  and  Calais  are  the  principal  harbors.  There 
are  six  arrondissementft— Anas,  B£thune,  St.  Omer,  St.  Pol,  Bonlogne,  and  HontrmiL 
The  capita  is  Arras. 

FA8EV0.   Bee  GoAT. 

PA8EA',  or  Pacha,  a  title  used  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  applied  to  governors  of 

Srovlnces,  or  military  and  naval  commanders  of  high  rank.  The  name  is  said  to  be 
erived  from  two  Persian  words — pa,  foot  or  support,  and  ihah,  ruler — and  signifies 
"  the  support  of  the  ruler."  The  title  was  limited  in  the  early  period  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  to  the  princes  of  the  blood,  but  was  subsequeotly  extended  to  the  grand-vizier, 
the  members  of  the  divftn,  tbe  seraskier,  capiian-pasha,  the  begler-begs,  and  other  civil 
and  military  authorities.  The  distinctive  badge  of  a  pasha  is  a  horse's  tail,  waving 
from  the  end  of  a  staff,  crowned  with  a  gilt  ball ;  in  war  this  badge  is  always  carried 
before  him  when  he  goes  abroad,  and  is  at  other  Umes  planted  in  front  of  his  tent.  Tbe 
three  grades  of  pashas  are  distlngul^ed  by  the  number  of  the  horse-tails  on  their  stand- 
ards; those  of  the  highest  rank  are  pashae  of  three  tails,  and  include,  In  general,  the 
highest  fuDctionaries,  civil  and  military.  All  pashas  of  this  class  have  the  title  of  virier; 
and  the  grand- vizier  is,  par  exctUence,  a  pasha  of  three  tails.  The  pashas  of  two  tails  are 
the  governors  of  provinces,  who  generally  are  called  by  the  simple  title  of  "pasha.** 
The  lowest  rank  of  pasha  is  the  paaba  of  one  tail;  the  sanjaka,  or  lowest  class  of  provin- 
cial governors,  are  of  this  rank.  The  pasha  of  a  province  has  authority  over  the  militaiy 
force,  the  nvenue.  and  the  administration  of  justice.   His  authority  was  formeriy  alw 
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lote,  but  recently  a  check  was  imposea  on  him  by  the  appointment  of  local  councils. 
The  pasha  is  in  his  own  person  the  military  leader  and  adniiaistrator  of  justice  for  the 
DiDvince  under  his  charge,  and  holds  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  sultan — a  most 
precarioiu  tenure,  as  the  sultan  can  at  any  moment,  in  the  ezerdse  of  his  despotic  power, 
exile,  imprison,  or  put  bim  to  death;  and  this  has  frequently  been  done  in  cases  wliere 
the  pasha's  power  has  emted  the  ^iprehension,  or  Ids  wealth  the  avarice  of  Ids  royal 
master. 

MfflFKAfi.  SeeHiNoa. 

FABKETITOH,  It  AH  Feodorovttch,  Count  of  Erivan,  Prince  of  Warsaw,  and  a  Rus- 
sian Held-marshal,  was  b.  at  Poltava,  Kay  19, 1788.  He  was  descended  from  a  Polish 
fiimily,  and  was  at  first  a  page  to  the  czar  Paul,  but  entered  the  army,  and  served  in  the 
campaign  in  llfOB,  which  was  ended  by  the  defeut  of  Austerlitz;  and  then  against  the- 
Turks.  He  took  a  pnnniQent  part  in  the  campaign  of  1812,  and  several  times  defeated 
the  French  under  £ugSae,  Ney,  and  St  Cyr;  he  was  also  present  at  Leipsic  and  the 
conflicts  under  the  walls  of  Pans.  Id  1835  ue  waa  appointed  commander-in-chief  against 
the  Persians,  whom  he  completely  defeated,  conquering  Persian  Armenia,  taking  Erivan, 
and  ending  the  war  by  the  peace  of  Turkmanshai  (q.v.),  a  peace  exceedingly  favorable 
to  Russia.  In  recompense  for  these  services  he  was  created  count  uf  Erivan,  and  received 
a  grant  of  1,000,000  rubles  (9793,000).  In  1828  and  1829  he  made  two  campaigns  i^nst 
the  Turks  in  signalized  by  the  taking  of  Kars,  Erzenirn,  and  other  important 
proviuoes,  and  terminated  by  tlie  treaty  of  Adrianople  in  1820.  In  1881,  Paskevitch, 
now  a  field-marshal,  was  appointed  viceroy  of  Poland,  put  an  end  to  the  revolt  within 
tbree  months  after  Iiis  appointment,  and  reconstructed  the  administration  on  the  basis  of 
a  complete  incorporation  with  Russia.  Such  was  the  vigor  and  severity  of  his  rule  that 
the  eventful  year  of  1648  passed  over  without  any  attempt  at  revolution.  When  Russian 
intervention  in  Hungary  had  been  resolved  upon,  Paskevitch,  though  now  67  years  of 
age,  marched  into  tiut  country  at  the  head  <h  200,000  men,  and,  after  a  junction  with 
the  Austriaus,  defeated  the  Hungarians  in  several  battiea,  and  by  mere  force  of  numbers 
crushed  out  the  last  spark  of  insurrection.  The  50th  anniversary  of  his  military  service 
was  celebrated  at  Warsaw,  in  1850,  with  the  utmost  rejoicines,  and  on  this  occasion  the 
sovereigns  of  Austria  and  Prussia  conferred  on  him  the  rank  of  field-marshal  in  their 
respective  armies.  In  1854  he  unwillingly  took  the  command  of  the  Russian  army  on 
the  Danube;  but  fortune,  which  Lad  liiQierto  invariably  smiled  upon  him,  deserted  him 
at  Silistria;  and  after  undergoing  a  succession  of  sanguinary  repulses,  and  being  himself 
grievously  wounded,  he  withdrew  his  army,  and  resigning  the  command  retired  to 
Warsaw,  where  he  fell  into  a  state  of  profound  melancholy,  and  died  Jan.  39,  1856. 

PAflMA  is  the  name  given  to  a  non-oftlcinal  healing-powder,  which  is  regarded  as 
very  serviceable  in  bums,  ulcers,  excoriations,  etc  It  u  compoMd  of  SO  parts  of  silica, 
12  of  msgneaia,  6  of  alumina^  2  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and  50  of  starch  from  the  olgra 
not. 

PASTALTTMj  a  genus  of  grasses,  with  spikes  either  solitary  or  variously  grouped, 
one-fiowered  spikelets,  and  awnless  pales.  The  species  are  numerous,  natives  of  warm 
climates. — P.  terobtevlaiuift  is  cultivated  as  a  cereal  in  India,  where  it  is  called  koda. 
Bee  Millet.  It  will  grow  in  very  barren  soils,  and  delights  in  a  dry  loose  soil.  P.  exile 
is  cultivated  in  like  manner  in  tlie  w.  of  Africa,  where  it  is  called  fundi  (q.v.)  or  fun- 
duiu^. — Other  species  are  valuable  as  fodder-grasses.  P.  purpurmm  is  a  very  important 
fodmr-graas  in  the  coast  districts  of  Peru  during  the  dry  months  of  February  and  March. 
P.  ttoiomfmtm,  also  a  Peruvian  species,  has  been  introduced  into  France;  out  it  is  apt 
to  be  injured  by  frosts,  and  seldom  ripens  its  seeds  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris. 

FA8QVB  7L0WXH,  PuhatUla,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  ranuneiUaeea,  by 
many  botanists  still  included  in  anemoTie,  the  chief  distinguishing  characteristic  being 
the  ioDg  feathery  awns  of  tiie  fruit.  The  species  are  perennial,  silky,  herbaceous  plants, 
with  doubly  pinnatifid  or  doubly  trifld  leaves,  and  a  simple  one-flowered  scape.  They 
are  narcotic,  acrid,  and  poisonous.  The  common  pasque  flower  (puUaUBa  vulgarU  or 
aimnone  pvlmtiUa)  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  chalky  pastures  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  England.  It  has  widely  beli-sliaped  bluisli-purple  flowers.  Anotlier  species, 
J^.  or  A.  prataisu,  a  native  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  not  of  Briton,  has  smaller  and 
more  peiiectly  Iwll-shaped  blacktsh-purple  flowers. — These  plants  emit,  when  bruised,  a 
pungent  smeU;  andcontsdn,  as  thw  principal  ccmstituent,  a  peculiar  pungent  essential 
oil,  which,  in  combination  with  anemcnie  add,  forms  an  acrid  and  very  inflammable 
substance  called  anenumiM,  or  puUatSla  camphor,  and  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine. 
/^uibaftZfo  is  a  favorite  medicine  of  tlic  bomeopatblsts.  Btutereffgt  axe  colored  purple  in 
some  places  by  the,[>etal8  of  the  pasque  flower. — More  acrid  than  any  of  the  species  just 
named  is  puhatSla  poteta,  which  occasionally  even  blisters  the  skin. 

PAMtniEB,  &rmNNK,  1529-1615 ;  b.  in  Paris,  of  an  esteemed  family;  educated  for 
the  Inr,  under  the  ablest  jurists  of  Fiance  and  Italy,  and  at  the  age  of  w  received  as  an 
advocate  in  Paris  courts.  In  1660  he  commenced  the  publication  of  his  most  important 
work,  entitied  Bieherehet  de  la  France,  and  another,  entitled  Pourparler  du  iVtnw.  Ttie 
former  has  ever  dnoe  been  a  classic  authority.  In  1564  he  disUi^ished  himself  at  the 
bu  1^  a  defense  of  the  university  of  France  against  the  claims  of  the  Jesuits  to  establisb 
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their  authority  within  Its  drclo;  and  by  the  lofty  ground  upon  which  he  based  the  ob}«> 
tion  for  the  state  itself  rather  than  for  the  university,  the  masterly  fullness  of  his 
arraignment  of  all  the  elements  of  dangerous  political  power  that  lay  in  the  nature  of 
their  organization,  his  speeches  became  the  sret  great  arraignment  of  the  order,  then 
only  44  years  from  its  origin.  Immediately  translated  into  all  the  continental  langviages. 
Fisquiers  pleadings  for  a  long  time  were  the  cbl^  weapons  of  opposition  lo  the  grow- 
ing power  of  that  order.  Henry  III.  made  him  advocate-general  in  1585,  deputy  to  the 
states-general  at  Blois  in  1588,  and  member  of  a  parliament  of  magistrates  in  15^.  The 
eight  volumes  of  the  Beeherchet,  etc.,  above  mentioned,  treat,  1st,  of  the  establishment  of 
the  French — the  origin  of  the  nation;  2d,  of  magistrates,  parliaments,  Btates-geaeral; 
8d,  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  the  power  of  tlie  popes,  and  the  liberty  af  the  Galilean 
church:  4th,  of  judgments,  procedures,  and  customs;  Sth,  various  historical  qncstioos; 
6th,  celebrated  trials;  7th,  of  the  origin  of  French  poetry  and  of  the  language;  Sth,  of 
the  French  language,  9th,  of  French  literature,  the  university,  and  its  studies.  Selec- 
tions from  his  works,  entitled  (Eavrea  Ghoisies,  were  published  by  M.  Feug^re,  Paris. 
1840.  The  letters  of  Pasquier,  published  in  1586,  and  again  in  1619  in  4  vols,  quarto, 
originally  appeared  in  23  vols.  They  form  a  picturesque  panorama  of  the  life  and  thought 
of  the  times  m  which  he  lived;  stcetches  of  history  ana  law,  of  biography,  of  manners 
and  customs,  all  given  with  a  liveliness  and  warmth  of  style  equal  to  Ihe  moaeilfl  of  similar 
writings  with  which  later  French  literature  abounds. 

PABftUIEK,  ^TiBliilK  Denis,  Due  de,  1767-1862;  a  descendant  of  the  great  jurist 
author  Etienue;  bom,  educated,  and  died  in  Paris.  He  was  early  in  government  employ; 
in  1806  attracted  the  fovor  (tf  Napoleon,  and  not  Itmg  after  became  pToeufeuT-genaul  at 
the  seals,  and  of  titles,  and  then  prefect  of  police;  duector  of  roads  and  bridges  unda 
Louis  XVm.,  and  minister  of  tbe  interior;  minister  of  justice  in  1817;  of  foreign  affain 
in  1819.  In  1820  he  became  conspicuous  for  Ills  advocacy  of  atisolutism,  and  used  the 
expression,  become  famous,  that  "despotism  specifically  expressed  becomes  a  salutary 
remedy  In  great  perils."  Ajfter  1821  he  sat  in  the  chamlier  of  peers:  in  1830  gave  adhe- 
sion to  Loius  Philippe;  was  made  chancellor,  and  in  1644  duke.  In  1842  he  became  a 
member  of  tbe  French  academy  by  the  same  courtier-skill  whidi  made  his  road  smooth 
to  royal  favor  through  four  different  reigns,  which  favor  he  seems  to  have  portly  merited 
1^  a  wise  business  administration. 

FA8QTTDIADE,  an  anonymous  or  pseudonymous  publication  of  small  size,  eomettmes 
llrinted,  sometimes  only  posted  up  or  circulated  in  manuscript,  and  bavingfor  its  object 
he  defamation  of  a  character,  or  at  least  the  turning  of  a  person  to  ridicule.  The  name 
is  derived  from  ficuguino,  a  tailor  remarkr.^le  for  his  wit  and  sarcastic  humor,  who  lived 
in  Bothe  towards  the  close  of  the  16th  c,  and  attracted  many  to  his  shop  by  his  sharp 
and  lively  sayings.  Some  time  after  his  death,  a  mutilated  fragment  of  an  ancient 
statue,  considered  to  represent  Menelaus  supporting  the  dead  body  of  I^trocliis,  was  du^ 
up  opposite  his  shop,  and  placed  at  tbe  end  ot  the  Braschi  palace,  near  the  piazza  Navoni. 
It  was  named  after  tbe  defunct  tailor,  and  thus  tlie  practice  originated  of  affixing  to  it 
placards  containing  satires  and  jests  relative  to  the  affairs  of  the  day — the  pope  and  the 
cardinals  being  favorite  victims  of  the  invisible  satirists.  It  till  recently  contmued  to  be 
ttie  only  outlet  which  the  Roman  liad  for  his  o[dnlons  and  fd&lings.  One  or  two  mar 
be  quoted  as  specimens  of  tlie  mordant  style  of  the  Pasquin  statue.  **  Great  sums,"  sala 
the  satirist  one  day.  In  an  epigram  addressed  to  Pope  Paul  III.,  "were  formerly  given  to 
poets  for  ^nging;  how  much  will  you  give  me,  O  Paul,  to  be  dlent?"  On  the  marriage 
of  a  young  Roman  called  Cesare  to  a  girl  called  Roma,  the  statue  gave  the  following 
advice:  "  Cave,  Ctesar,  ne  tua  R<Hna  respablica  flat."  Next  day  the  rival  statue  of  Mar- 
forio,  in  the  capitol,  replied :  *'  Cieaar  imperat;"  to  wliich  Paaqum,  vitii  exquisite  malice, 
retorted:  "Ergocoronabitur." 

PAS'QirOTAHK,  a  CO.  In  n.e.  North  Carolina,  having  tlie  Pasquotank  river  for  Its 
e.  boundary,  flowing  into  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  ana  Albemarle  sotmd  on  the  8.6.; 
bounded  on  tbe  w.  by  Little  river,  an  outiet  like  the  PaBqii0taDk,  of  a  lake  In  the  n.  seo* 
tion ;  200  sq.m. ;  pop.  '90, 10,748,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Dis- 
mal Swamp  canal;  connecting  its  co.  seat  with  Norfolk  throu^  the  Pasquobuik  river. 
Its  surface  is  low  and  swampy,  the  Dismal  swamp  extendi!^  Into  its  n.  portion.  Its  sofl 
is  very  fertile  along  the  water  courses,  and  produces  grain,  cotton,  sweet-potatoes,  and 
pork.  Its  leading  industries  are  the  manoucture  or  lumber  and  coaches.  Ca  wat* 
Elizabeth  City. 

FA8SA0S,  West,  a  sea  port  town  upon  the  western  shore  of  the  estuarv  of  the  river 
Iiee,  in  tbe  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  which  has  risen  into  importance  chiefly  as  a  water- 
ing-place, and  as  the  shipping-port  and  marine  suburb  of  the  city  of  Cork,  from  which 
It  Is  distant,  by  tbe  Cork  and  Passage  railway,  about  6  miles.  As  the  liver  above  Pas- 
sage is  not  navigable  for  ships  above  400  or  600  tons  burden,  ships  of  higher  tonnage 
discharge  their  cargoes  at  Passage.  It  is  also  a  ship-building  station.  Pop.  2,889,  about 
four-flfths  of  whom  are  Catholics.  The  rest  belong  mainly  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church,  other  denominations  being  sparsely  represented. — There  is  another  amul  town 
ct  the  same  name.  East  Pab&asb,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Snir,  in  the  county  ot  Water 
fold,  Ireland. 
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?A88AaiU,  Cksa/},  a  Bonuo  Catholic  theologian  of  great  eminence,  who  has 
obtained  much  notoriety  in  connection  with  the  recent  movement  for  the  unity  of  Italy, 
is  a  native  of  the  duchy  of  Lucca,  where  he  was  Iwrn  May  2, 1812.  Hi8  origin  is  Tery 
fanmble,  and  he  entered  extremely  young  as  a  scholar  of  the  Jesuit  society,  of  which  he 
waa  enrolled  a  member  in  the  year  1^.  Having  obtained  much  distinction  in  the 
schoolB  of  the  order,  and  having,  as  is  usoal  with  its  members,  taught  for  some  time  In 
the  lower  schools,  he  completed  his  theological  studies  in  the  Roman  college,  and  was 
appointed  professor  of  canon  law,  and  erentually  of  dogmatical  theology.  His  reputa- 
tion for  learning  stood  in  the  very  flrst  rank  of  Roman  Catholic  theology,  and  his  lectures 
were  exceedingly  admired  for  meir  eloquence  and  erudition,  but  were  considered  in 
some  respects  too  diffuse  for  the  dass  of  pupils  who  frequented  his  school.  During  the 
temporary  withdrawal  of  ttie  Jesuits  from  Rome  in  1848-51,  Passaslia,  with  some  of  his 
Itrethren,  came  to  England,  where  he  taught  theology  to  the  young  brethren  of  his  order, 
and  on  the  re-eatablisEment  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  Koman  college,  lie  resumed  possession 
of  his  chair.  During  the  discussions  whicli  preceded  the  deflnition  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  MarT(see  SlARY),Passaglia  published  an  elab- 
orate treatise  on  the  doctrine  and  history  of  that  question,  which  was  published  at  the 
cost  of  the  Roman  government.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  the  dissatisfaction  which 
was  expressed  at  the  unsuitable  ctiarncter  and  method  of  his  lectures  by  the  authorities 
of  the  order  led  to  his  resignation  of  the  professorship  of  theology.  Still,  however,  he 
continued  a  member  of  tJie  society;  and  the  pope,  who  felt  a  warm  friendship  for  him, 
OBtabllahed  in  the  Roman  univernty  a  spedal  chair  of  philosophy  for  him,  which  he  did 
not  long  retain.  In  1858  or  1859  he  left  the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  and  entered  warmly 
into  the  discussions  as  to  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  in  connection  with  which  he 
undctook  a  voluntary  mission  to  Turin,  which,  however,  led  to  no  results.  Having 
fallen  under  suspicion  in  Rome,  anci  his  house  having  been  invaded  by  a  domiciliary 
visit  of  the  police,  he  withdrew  from  that  city  to  Turin,  where  he  established  a  journal 
entitled  II  MedicUore,  which  appeared  till  1S66.  He  was  appointed  l^the  king  professor 
of  moral  philosophy,  and  subsequently  of  theolo<ry  in  the  univerdW  of  Turin.  In  1868 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Tunn  parliament,  but  his  success  fell  nr  abort  of  his  repu- 
tation. He  is  said  to  have  sought  reconciliattoa  with  the  church,  but  to  have  &ued 
to  make  the  required  retraction.    He  died  in  1887. 

Passaglia's  principal  works  are  the  treatise  on  the  immaculate  conception  already 
referred  to  (4  vols.  4to);  a  treatise  (Latin)  on  the  primacy  of  St,  Peter  <8vo,  1850);  a 
scholastic  treatise  entitled  Cammentariut  Theotoffieus  de  PaHitione  Dioina  Voluniatin  (8vo, 
Rome,  1851);  an  apology  for  the  cause  of  Italian  unity,  entitled  Pro  Cauaa  Haliea;  ad 
BpUmpoa  Catkolicoa  (Florence,  1861),  in  which  he  reconuuends  the  church  to  make  peace 
with  the  nation;  several  essays  on  religious  and  political  subjects,  and  recently  a  learned 
and  very  detailed  reply  to  Kenan's  Vie  de  Jfym  (Italian). 

FABSA'm,  a  river  of  New  Jersey,  rises  in  Horrls  co. ,  and  after  a  circuitous  south-east- 
erly course  of  100  m.,  empties  into  Xeivark  bay.  It  is  navigable  for  steamboats  and 
sloops  for  about  15  miles;  and  its  falls  of  72  ft,  at  Paterson  furnish  water-power  to 
numerous  factories,  and  are  an  attraction  to  tourists. 

FAB8A10,  a  co.  in  n.  New  Jersey,  bordering  on  Kew  York;  drained  by  the  Passaic, 
Pequannock,  Ringwood,  and  Ramapo  rivers;  intersected  by  the  Delaware,  I^ackawanna, 
and  Western  railroad,  by  the  main  and  branch  lines  of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie,  and 
Western,  and  by  the  Morris  canal;  197  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  105,016,  chiefly  of  American 
birth.  The  soli  la  fairly  fertile,  and  there  are  extensive  manufactures  of  silk  goods  and 
sewing  silk,  and  of  machinery  and  iron-ware.   Co.  seat,  Paterson. 

FAB8AIC,  a  city  in  Passaic  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  Passaic  river,  and  the  Erie,  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western,  and  tiie  New  York,  Siis<iuehanna,  and  Western  railroads;  11 
m.  n.w.  of  New  York.  It  has  electric  lights,  electric  street  railroads  connecting  with 
Newark,  Paterson,  and  Hoboken,  high  school,  public  library,  emergency  hospital,  water- 
works, national  and  state  banks,  over  20  churches,  fine  city  faafl,  rubber  and  woolen 
mills,  print  works,  laive  vineyard  and  winery,  and  dally  and  weekly  newspapers.  Pop. 
•90,  13,028. 

FABSAXAQUOD'DT  BAT  opens  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  through  the  bay  of  Fundy, 
between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick.  It  is  12  m.  long  by  0  wide,  and  shut  in  by  a 
cina'.er  of  islands  so  as  to  form  an  excellent  harbor.  It  receives  the  St.  Croix,  Didge- 
quash,  and  other  rivers,  and  forms  the  harbor  of  the  flourishing  city  of  Eastport. 

FABSAHT,  a  heraldic  term  used  to  express  the  attitude  of  an  animal  In  a  walking 

position,  with  his  head  straight  before  him. 

FAMA'BOWITZ,  or  Poshabewatz  (Servian,  Posarevaz),  a  t.  In  the  principality  ot 
Servia,  5  m.  s.  of  the  Danulie.  Its  streets  are  wide  and  unpaved.  Its  houses  detached, 
and  siUTOundftd  with  palisades.  Pop.  '90,  11,134.  The  town  is  chiefly  noteworthy  for 
the  treaty  which  was  signed  here  by  Prince  Eugene  and  the  grand  vizier,  July  21, 1718. 

FABSAIT,  an  ancient  and  picturesque  city  of  Bavaria,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Inn 
and  the  Hz  with  the  Danube,  72  m.  s.  e.  of  Ratislwn.  It  consists  of  Passau  proper 
(triangular  in  shape,  and  occupying  an  eminence  on  the  tongue  of  land  between  the 
right  bank  of  the  Danube  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Inn),  and  the  subnrlw,  Innstadt,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Inn;  Anger  and  fort  Oberhaus,  between  the  Danube  and  tho 
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Oz;  and  IlnUidt,  on  tbe  left  bonk  of  the  Hz.  At  the  point  of  juncdoii,  the  Ion  b 
both  wider  and  has  had  a  longer  course  thtui  the  Danube,  the  former  bdng  8d4  ft ; 
while  the  latter  1b  only  696  ft.  wide.  Tbe  railway  bridge  and  another  iron  bridge  on 
eight  piers  of  granite,  (wnnect  Innstadt  wilh  Fassau,  and  the  Danube  is  crossed  by  a  floe 
bridge  resting  on  seven  piers,  also  of  gr^i^-  Fort  Oberhaus,  on  tbe  leff  bank  of  the 
Dauube,  stands  on  steep,  wooded  cliffs,  at  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  400  ft.,  and  is 
connected  with  tbe  castle  of  Niederbaus  by  old  walls;  both  are  now  used  aa  prisons  for 
criminals  from  the  upper  cliisees  and  military  ofFenders,  The  appearance  of  Passau, 
Htuated  at  the  confluence  of  two  great  rivers,  and  rising  like  an  amphitheater  on  the 
most  beautiful  spot  of  the  Danube,  is  strikingly  effective  and  picturesque.  Among  tbe 
chief  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  bishop's  palace,  tbe  post-office,  where  the  treaty  of 
Passau  was  signed  in  1S63;  tbe  Jesuits'  college,  a  large  building  now  used  as  a  school; 
and  the  churcu  of  St.  Michael's.  In  the  catoedral  square  (Domplatz)  is  a  bronze  statue 
of  king  Maximilian  Joseph,  erected  in  1828.  Passau  cODtatns  also  numerous  picture 
galleries,  collections  of  antiquities,  and  benevolent  and  charitable  tnatltutioni.  The 
women  of  Passau  are  famous  for  their  beauty.   Fop.  '90,  10,683. 

The  natural  advantues  of  this  site,  iu  a  milttaiy  point  of  view,  were  appreciated  at 
an  early  period  by  the  Komans,  who  erected  a  strong  camp  here,  garrisoned  It  with 
Batavian  tnxms,  and  from  this  circumstance  named  it  Baiava  Gaitra.  Passan  was  long 
the  seat  of  an  Independent  bishopric  founded  in  the  7th  c,  but  secularized  In  1803. 

PAS8ATAHT,  JoHANN  DAVID,  1787-1861;  b.  Frankf ortr^n-the-Hain ;  painter  and  art 
critic,  studied  in  Kome  and  Paris,  eventually  became  inspector  of  the  Stidel  museum  at 
Frankfort.  He  published,  1830-58,  hafaU  dor  UtHho  und  «nn  footer  Oiowmni  Hatui,  3  vols. ; 
in  1853,  Die  CkridluJu  Kun^  in  Spanita;  andf  1860-04,  Le  Peintre-Oraveur,  6  voh.,  a  his- 
tory of  engraving  highly  esteemed. 

PA88ATAXT,  William  Alfbbd,  d.d.  (1824-84),  philanthn^lBt,  is  well  faiown  as  the 
fonnder  of  hospitals  and  orphan  asylums,  at  various  places  In  the  United  States.  In  1870 
he  assisted  A.  Louts  Thiel  In  founding  Thiel  college  at  tireenviUe,  Pa.  He  intradnced 
the  order  of  deaconesses  into  the  U.  S.,  and  was  founder  and  editor  of  the  Pittsboigh 
Workman  and  editor  of  The  Minimutry  and  I'he  Lutherari. 

PA88E0AILLE  AND  FASSEPXED,  two  old  French  dances,  the  music  of  the  former 
being  in},  the  latter  in  -§  time.  Compositions  under  these  names,  suggestive  of  tbedapces 
tn  question,  though  not  meant  for  dauciug,  occur  among  the  "suites,"  or  collections  of 
short  pieces  for  the  harpsichord  or  clavichord  by  Sebastun  Bach,  and  HandeL 

FASBEKEITTESIE  Is  a  French  term  applied  at  present  to  all  gold  or  silver  lace,  or  to 
trimmings  made  of  gimps,  cords,  or  ornamental  patterns  in  Jet.  Early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  the  French  called  all  lace  pamement,  ana  the  lace  trade  was  entirely  in  the  liands 
of  the  "  passementiers "  of  Paris,  hence  all  fancy  trimmings  came  to  be  called  passe- 
menterie. 

7A88EV0EB  PIOEON,  Setoj^tte»  m^ratoria,  a  species  of  p^eon,  native  ctf  North 
America,  and  parUcuUtrly  interesting  from  the  marvelous  numbers  of  whidi  Its  flot^ 
are  often  composed.  The  genua  to  which  It  belongs  has,  like  the  turtle  doves,  a  bill 
more  slender  than  the  ordinary  pigeons,  notched,  and  with  a  tumid  fleshy  covering 
above  at  tbe  base;  the  head  is  smsJl  la  proportion  to  the  body,  the  legs  are  short  and 
strong,  the  feet  naked,  the  tail  either  rounded  or  wedge-shaped,  the  wings  long  and 
pointed.  The  passenger  pigeon,  generally  known  in  North  America  as  tbe  wild  pigeon, 
has  a  long  wedge-shaped  tail;  the  whole  length  being  from  15  to  17  In.,  of  which  the  tail 
occupies  nearly  one  half.  It  fs  a  beautiful  bird,  of  very  graceful  form  and  finely  colored 
pluma^.   The  plumage  of  the  female  is  duller  than  that  of  tbe  male. — The  passenger 

Sigeon  is  found  in  aknost  all  parts  of  North  America,  from  tbe  gulf  of  Mexico  to  uia 
.rctic  regions.   It  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  bird  of  passage:  its  migrations  being 
apparently  altogether  consequent  on  the  failure  of  the  supplies  of  food  in  one  locality, 
and  the  necessity  of  seeking  it  in  another,  and  not  connected  with  the  breeding  season  or 
the  season  of  the  year.   Its  power  of  flight  ia  very  great,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  able  to 
sustain  a  long  flight  at  the  rate  of  60  m.  an  hour.  Passenger  pigeons  have  been  killed  in  tlie 
neighborhood  of  New  York,  with  their  crops  full  of  rice,  which  they  must  have  collected 
in  the  fields  of  Carolina  or  Oeorglft  not  many  hours  befwe.   The  nest  of  the  passenger 
pigeon  fn  the  American  forests  generally  consists  of  a  few  dry  twigs  placed  in  a  fork  of 
tbe  branches  of  a  tree,  and  containing  two  eggs,  sometimes  only  one  egg.    They  breed 
two  or  three  times  in  a  season.    In  the  backwoods,  vast  numbers  of  pigeons  build  in 
One  breeding-place;  many  nests,  sometimes  100  or  more,  are  often  to  be  seen  in  one  tree. 
These  great  breeding-places  extend  over  a  tract  of  forest,  sometimes  not  less  than  40  m. 
In  length ;  but  in  the  more  cultivated  parts  of  the  United  States  tbe  passenger  pigeon 
builds  singly  and  not  in  communities.   Flocks  of  them  are  to  be  seen  fiying  at  a  great 
height  in  dense  columns,  8  or  10  m.  long;  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  from  the 
rapidity  of  their  filght,  and  tbe  number  of  hours  taken  by  a  column  in  passing  a  parU- 
ciilar  spot,  that  in  some  of  their  great  migrations  the  column,  a  mile  broad,  is  more  than 
150  m.  long.    Perhaps  nothing  is  so  wonderful  in  relation  to  any  species  of  bird  as  tbe 
size  of  their  roosting-places.    The  noise  of  wings  and  of  cooing  voices  is  as  lond  aa 
thunder,  and  ts  heard  at  the  distance  of  miles.   It  drowns  the  report  of  guns.  The 
multitudes  which  settle  on  trees,  break  down  great  branches  by  tbetr  weight,  so  that  It 
is  dangerous  to  pass  beneath.   They  crowd  together,  alighting  one  upon  another,  till 
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they  form  aoltd  masses  like  hogsheads,  and  great  numbers  are  killed  when  the  braoches 
break.  The  iobabitaDts  of  the  neighboritig  country  assemble,  shoot  them,  knock  them 
down  with  poles,  stifle  them  by  means  of  pots  of  boming  sulphur,  cut  down  trees  in  order 
to  bring  them  in  great  numbers  to  tiie  ground,  eat  them,  salt  Uiem,  and  bring  their  hogs  to 
fatten  on  them.  Wolves,  foxes,  lynxes,  cougars,  bears,  raccoons,  opoasums,  polecats, 
eagles,  hawks,  and  vultures  all  congregate  tosliare  the  spoil.  The  flei^  of  the  passengei 

?igeon  is  of  a  dark  color,  but  tolerably  pleasant.  Thatof  ^oungbirtls  is  much  esteemed, 
'be  nestlings  are  in  general  extremely  fat,  and  are  sometimes  melted  down  for  the  sake 
of  their  fat  aloue.  The  food  of  the  passenger  pigeon  conaists  chiefly  of  beech-mast  aud 
acorns,  but  it  readily  eats  almost  any  kind  of  nut,  berry,  or  seed. 

FABSEKOEKS  bt  LABS  AHD  BEA.  The  common  law  affecting  passengers  by  land,  in 
a  carriage  or  public  conveyance,  is  concisely  as  follows  :  The  owners  of  the  railway  or 
other  carriage  do  not  contract  to  carrv  the  passenger  with  perfect  safety  ;  they  do  not 
warrant  that  be  will  not  be  injured ;  hat  wy^  merely  contract  to  carry  him  without  any 
n^Igence  on  tlieir  part. 

In  the  case  of  passengers  by  sea,  a  peculiar  code  has  been  constructed,  owing  to  the 
peculiarity  of  their  situation.  The  fundamentnl  rule  of  the  common  law  is  the  snme  as 
on  land  carriage — that  the  carrier  by  sea  does  not  engnge  to  carry  with  absolute  safety, 
but  merely  to  omit  nothing  in  his  power,  and  to  use  due  cure.  The  legislature,  however, 
has  passed  statutes  to  regulate  the  duties  of  carriera  by  sea,  so  as  to  secure  due  care ;  and 
their  minute  and  detailed  regulations  apply  to  every  sea-going  vessel,  whether  native  or 
foreign,  carrying  more  than  50  passengers.  Payment  of  the  passage  money  must  be 
made  before  commencing  the  voyage,  and  the  owners  are  not  bound  to  forward  steerage 
passengers  by  the  very  ship  contracted  for,  if  nn  equally  eligible  stiip  be  offered,  provided, 
however,  that  familiesltre  not  to  be  separated.  If  the  ship  is  disabled  on  the  voyage, 
the  owners  are  hound  to  repair  the  ship  in  six  weelts,  or  send  on  the  passengers.  If  the 
passengers  exceed  800,  a  medical  practitioner  must  be  on  board,  and  the  provisiona 
must  be  according  to  a  certain  scale  of  diet.  The  emigration  commissioners  require  to 
inspect  emigrant  ships,  and  to  give  a  certificate  as  to  fltness. 

In  the  United  States,  as  in  England,  common  carriers  of  passengers  are  bound  to 
use  the  greatest  possible  care  in  fiufilUng  their  contracts  for  tHe  transportation  of  tiieir 
patrons ;  but  there  is  a  difference  between  the  states  as  to  the  question  of  tlie  effect 
of  contribtttotT  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  passenger.  In  many  states,  asinEngUnd, 
tlie  burden  of  proof  la  upon  the  carrier  to  show  that  the  negligence  of  the  passenger 
contributed  to  tne  injury  ;  but  in  others  (as  N.  Y.)  the  passenger  must  establish  affirm', 
atively  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  negli^nce,  or  else  li6  cannot  recover.  There  has 
tK^n  much  discussion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  these  conflicting  rules ;  and  while 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  English  rule  has  a  wholesome  Influence  upon  railroad 
companies  and  other  carriers,  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  it  often  opens  the  door  to 
fraud,  and  causes  tiie  companies  to  be  unjustly  mulcted  in  damages.  All  states  agree 
that  where  the  passenger  Is  clearly  negligent  he  cannot  recover  damages ;  but  there  are 
disttnotiona  in  some  of  the  western  stales  as  to  the  degrees  of  negligence  which  are  not 
graierally  recognized.  Carriers  are  particularly  liable  for  any  acts  of  ill  treatment  which 
a  passenger  may  suffer  at  the  hands  of  their  employ^.  Ana  the  relation  of  carrier  ami 
passenger  can  becreated  by  atonaj!(20intention  on  the  part  of  the  passenger.  In  general 
the  carrier  must  accept  all  who  apply  to  be  carried ;  but  drunkenness,  refusal  to  pay 
fare,  the  fact  tliat  there  is  no  room  iu  the  conveyance,  the  fact  that  the  person  applying 
is  ainicted  with  a  contagious  dlseaae,  or  tliat  the  person  is  a  fugitive  from  justice— all 
have  lieen  held  suffident  to  excuse  a  carrier  from  receivmg  the  person  for  transportation. 
The  carrier  may,  however,  make  reasonable  regulations  Tor  the  proper  conduct  of  his 
budnesa ;  and  for  this  reason  a  regulation  that  colored  persons  should  ride  in  a  particular 
car  may  not  be  unlawful.  If  the  accommodations  so  provided  are  equally  agreeable  with 
those  allotted  to  the  white  passenger.  Full  provisions  for  tlie  health  and  safety  oi 
passengers  at  sea  have  been  made  by  the  U.  8.  law. 

FA88EBIHE  BIKDS.  See  Iksbssorbs. 

FASSnre-BEII,  a  hell  tolled  during  the  death  agony  of  a  d;ring  person,  at  the 
moment  of  the  soul's  "passing"  from  earth  toils  eternal  abode.  Its  use  In  Catholic 
countries  Is  to  Invite  the  hearers  to  join  in  the  prayers  which  are  ordered  "for  the  dying 
in  their  hour  of  agony,"  and  which  the  priest  with  his  attendants  recite  in  the  death 
(diamber.   See  Bbll. 

PABSEBO  BOTES,  in  music.  In  passing  from  one  chord  to  another,  an  intervening 
note,  not  belonging  to  either  chord,  may  be  used  to  assist  the  progrestion.  Such  a  note 
is  called  a  pas^ig  note  or  note  of  transition,  as  the  notes  D  and  F  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  sobjolimd  example: 


VAMIOB  OlOn,  a  cross  of  the  form  on  which  our  Savior  suffered,  with  a  long  stem 
and  a  short  traverse  near  the  top.   It  is  of  occadonal  occurrence  as  a  heraldic  cnazge, 
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though  less  frequent  than  many  other  varieties  of  cross.  A  passion  croes,  when  elevated 
on  three  steps  or  degrees  (which  have  been  said  by  heralds  to  repreflent  the  virtues  ot 
faith,  hope,  and  charity),  is  called  a  cross  Calvary. 

PASSIOK-FLOWEB,  Pataifiora,  a  genus  of  plants  almost  exclusively  natives  of  the 
warm  parts  of  America,  and  belonging  to  the  natural  order  past^hraeea;  an  order  of 
exogeaouB  plants,  of  which  more  than  200  species  are  known,  mostir  climbers,  having 
tendills  which  spring  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  herbaceous  or  half  slirubby,  natives 
oif  troidcal  and  subtropical  countries,  but  rare  in  Asia  and  Africa.  The  leaves  of  the 
pattifiimteem  are  alternate,  simple,  and  variously  lobed.  The  flowers  are  generally 
nermaplirodite,  with  a  colored  Cfdy:E,  generally  of  Ave  segments;  the  segments  of 
the  corolla  equal  in  Dumber  to  those  of  the  calyx  or  absent,  and  several  rows  of  filar 
mentous  processes  springing  from  within  the  cup  whicli  is  formed  by  the  consoli- 
dated calyx  and  corolla;  the  stamens,  generally  five,  and  generally  united  by  their  fila- 
ments, inserted  at  the  bc^  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx;  the  ovary  free,  generally  elevated 
on  along  stnlk,  one-oelled;  three  thick  styles  witii  dilated  stigmas;  ovales  numerous. 
The  fruit  is  either  fleshy  or  capsular.  In  the  passion-flowers  it  is  fleshy.  TIUb 
genus  lias  received  its  name  from  fanciful  persons  among  the  flrst  Spanish  set- 
tlers in  America,  imiwining  that  they  saw  in  its  flowers  a  representation  of  our 
Lord's  passion;  the  filamentous  processes  being  taken  to  represent  the  crown  of 
thorns,  the  nail-shaped  styles  the  nails  of  the  cross,  and  the  five  anthers  the  marks  of  tlie 
wounds.  The  species  are  mostly  half  shrubby  evergreen  climl>ers,  of  rapid  growth; 
and  most  of  tbem  have  lobed  leaves,  with&om  two  to  seven  lobes.  The  flowers  of 
many  are  large  and  beautiful,  on  which  account  they  ore  often  cultivated  in  hot-housea. 
Some  of  the  species  are  also  cultivated  in  iropicai  countries  for  their  fruit,  partieularlr 
those  of  which  the  fruil  is  known  by  the  name  granadilla  (q.v.).  ■  The  fruit  of  P.  edvm 
is  also  somewhat  acid  and  of  a  pleasant  flavor,  and  ices  flavored  with  it  are  delicious. 
Its  fruit  is  about  two  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  of  a  livid  pnipla 
color,  with  orange  pulp. 

PA8SI0KI8T8,  a  religious  congregation  of  priests  of  the  Soman  Catholic  church,  the 
object  of  whose  institute,  indicated  by  their  name,  is  to  preach  "Jesus  Christ  and  him 
crucified."  The  founder,  Piiul  Francis,  surnamed  Paul  of  the  cross,  was  born  in  1694 
at  Ovada,  in  the  diocese  of  Acqui  in  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  Having  commenced  his 
career  as  a  hermit,  he  formed  the  design  of  enlisting  otiiers  in  the  missionary  life;  and 
being  ordained  priest  in  1737,  he  associated  himself  with  ten  others,  and  obtained  for 
his  plan  the  approlntion  of  successive  popes,  together  with  the  convent  on  the  Cellan 
bill  at  Rome,  which  still  forma  the  mother-house  of  the  congregation.  The  special 
object  of  the  institute  was  to  instill  into  men's  minds  by  preaching,  by  example,  and  by 
devotional  practices,  a  sense  of  the  mercy  and  love  of  God  as  manifested  in  the  passion 
of  Christ.  Hence  the  cross  appears  everywhere  as  their  emblem,  in  their  churches,  in 
their  halls,  and  in  the  courts  and  public  places  of  their  monasteries.  A  large  crucifix, 
moreover,  forms  part  of  tlielr  very  striking  costume.  They  go  barefooted,  and  practice 
many  other  personal  austerities,  rising  at  midnight  to  recite  the  canonical  liours  In  the 
churcli;  and  their  ministerial  work  consists  ditefly  in  holding  what  are  called  "mis- 
sions" wherever  ttiey  are  invited  by  the  local  clergy,  in  which  sermons  on  tlie  passion 
of  Christ,  on  sin,  and  on  repentance,  together  with  the  hearing  of  confes^ons,  hold  the 
principal  places.   Paid  of  the  cross  died  iu  1775. 

FAS8I0H'  mmo,  music  composed  to  celebrate  the  Passion  during  Holy  Week.  The 
earliest  known  Pasnion  is  a  solemn  plain  chant  melodv  which  was  handed  down  by 
tradition.  A  version  of  this  was  published  bv  command,  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.  by  QludetU 
(Rome,  1S86).  S.  Gregory  Nazlanzen  (830-390)  was  the  flrst  to  arrange  the  history  of 
the  Passion  in  a  dramatic  form.  From  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  untU  the  16th, 
^e  Passion  was  sung  by  three  deacons,  but  in  1585  Vittoria  made  a  polyphonic  setting 
of  the  words  formerly  spoken  by  the  congregation,  and  these  were  found  effective  ana 
continued  in  use.  This  was  published  by  Gardano  (Rome,  1585).  Francesco  Suriano 
also  made  a  polyphonic  setting  for  four  voices  (contained  in  Broske'a  Mutica  Divina, 
vol.  IV.).  The  old  church  form  of  the  Passion  contained  a  dramatic  germ,  which  devel* 
oped  into  the  mystery  and  miracle  plays  originally  performed  in  the  churches,  and 
valuable  specimens  uf  the  music' to  them  Is  extant.  In  Germany,  passion  music  reached 
its  climax  with  Bacli,  and  was  developed  through  these  old  forms,  and  through  Uie 
influence  of  the  Italian  oratorio,  into  a  new  type  Iwth  simple  and  intricate.  The  gn^eat 
example  of  Passion  music  is  that  after  Matthew,  set  by  Jolm  Sebastian  Bach,  and  flrst 
performed  at  St.  Thomas's  Church,  Leipsic,  in  April,  1739.  The  music  is  written  for 
two  choruses,  each  with  its  separate  orchestral  ana  organ  accompaniment.  It  also  con- 
tains many  beautiful  and  ancient  German  cliorales.  Bach  also  wrote  other  settings  of 
the  Passion— St.  John,  1734;  St.  Mark,  1731;  St.  Luke,  1733;  and  one  that  is  lost. 
Other  Passion  music  wascomposed  by  Obrecht,  1538  ;  Orlando  di  Lasso,  1575  ;  Bartholo- 
mftos  Gese,  1588 ;  Vulpius,  1613 ;  Ueinrich  SchUtz,  1645  ;  Sebastiani,  1672  ;  Remhard 
Keiser.  1704 :  Telemann,  1716  ;  Graun,  1756  ;  and  many  others.  See  Winterfeld,  Ikr 
Boangkieht  Kirehengegang,  III.;  Bitter.  Oemhit^da,  Oratoriumt;  Spitta,  Baeh  (fieira 
tnnslation,  11.);  Monat,  mdfU  /Or  MuaOigeaehii^te,  IIL;  and  yterteOakmdif^  fkr 
Mutikwinauehqft  (1688). 
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PAMIOXFLAT.   See  HTarBBiBB. 

PA8II0H-WXSK,  the  nnme  commonly  fAren  In  EoglAod  to  the  week  immediately 
precediDg  Easter,  and  otherwiae  called  holy  week  (q.T.)-  But  by  the  proper  rubrlcu 
usage,  passion-week  is  that  which  precedes  holy  we^  commeDciDK  on  Fasbiox  Buhmt, 
the  fifth  Sunday  of  Lent. 

PASSOICSTEB,  a  watcli-shaped  Instrument  carried  about  the  person  to  register  the 
steps  taken  in  walking.  It  consists  of  a  dial  and  two  hands,  which  are  moved  a 
mtcbet  worked  by  a  weight  wliich  the  motion  of  walking  causes  to  vibrate. 

TA880TEX,  Puach,  patoAa,  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  three  annual  feasts  (regaiim) . 
Instituted  by  Moeee,  at  which  it  was  incumbent  upon  eveir  male  Israelite  to  make  a  pU. 
ffrimage  to  the  bouse  of  the  Lord.  It  was  celebrated  on  tne  aoniTersai?  of  the  exodus 
from  Egypt — i.e.,  on  the  14ih  day  of  NLsan,  otherwise  called  Abib,  the  period  of  the 
first  fulftnoon  in  the  spring — and  lastc:^  eight  days.  In  commemoration  of  the  incideoti 
connected  with  the  great  event  of  the  lioBnitlon  of  the  people.  It  was  ordained  that 
unleavened  bread  only  should  be  eaten  during  thu  festive  period,  whence  It  also  bore 
the  name  ehag  hamateotk  (feast  of  unleavened  oread);  and,  further,  that  a  Iamb  ene  year 
old,  and  free  from  all  blemish,  roasted  whole,  together  with  bitter  herbs,  should  form 
the  meal  in  every  house  on  the  eve  of  the  feast.  Prayers  and  thanksgivingB,  all  with  a 
reference  to  the  redemption  from  bondage,  accompanied  the  repast,  at  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  or  families  who  had  joined  in  the  parchase  of  the  lamb  had  to  appear 
In  tnTeling,garb.  At  a  later  period,  a  certain  number  of  cups  of  red  wine  were  super- 
added to  tbia  meal,  to  which,  as  Its  special  ceremonies  and  the  order  of  Its  benedictirau 
wen  fixed,  tbe  name  teder  (arrangement)  was  ^ven.  The  name  passover  was  more 
strictly  limited  to  the  first  day  in  whirli  the  TMschal  lamb  was  entirely  consumed,  tlie 
reserving  of  any  part  of  it  to  the  next  d»y  being  expressly  forbidden  (Ex.  xli.  10);  and 
the  name  feast  of  unleavened  bread  belonged  rather  to  the  remaining  days. 

,  The  passover  is  generally  regarded  by  Ohristian  theologians  as  at  once  a  sacrifice  and 
a  sacrament,  and  in  the  former  character  as  an  eminent  type  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
The  death  of  Christ  at  ihe  very  time  of  the  passover  is  rerarded  as  corroborative  of  this 
view,  which  is  indeed  plainly  adopted  in  certain  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  m  John 
xix.  36,  and  1  Cor.  v.  7,  in  which  last  place  our  Saviour  is  designated  "Christ  our  Pass 
over."  The  passover  is  regarded  as  typical  of  Christ,  In  its  connection  with  the  deliver- 
ance of  Israel  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  held  to  typify  our  salvation  from  the  bondage 
of  sin ;  in  Its  being  a  sacrifice,  and  that  of  a  lamb  without  blemish — the  perfection  of 
the  paschal  lamb,  as  of  the  other  sacrificial  victims,  being  supposed  to  signify  the  per- 
fection of  the  great  sacrifice;  and  in  many  other  minor  putictuars,  of  which  one  is  that 
referred  to  in  John  xix.  S6,  that  no  bone  of  the  paschal  hunb  was  to  be  broken. 

The  paschal  mesU  as  at  present  celebrated  among  the  Jews,  has  more  the  character 
oS  a  hallowed  family  feast,  with  reference,  however,  to  the  great  national  event.  The 
greater  part  of  those,  it  may  be  added  here,  who  live  out  of  the  Holy  Land  celebrate  it 
on  the  two  first  ewolngs,  as  owing  to  the  uncertainty  prevalent  at  one  time  wiUi  respect 
to  the  fixing  of  the  new  moon  b^  the  sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem,  it  was  ordained  that  the 
"  exiles"  should  celebrate  all  their  festivals — except  Uie  day  of  atonement — on  two  suc- 
cessive days,  a  law  still  In  force  among  the  orthodox.  The  regulations  of  the  "  lamb  for 
each  house,"  the  traveling  garb,  etc.,  are  abrogated,  but  many  further  symbolical  tokens 
have  been  superadded;  reminiscences,  as  it  were,  both  of  the  liberation  from  Egypt  and 
the  subsequent  downfall  of  the  sanctuary  and  empire.  The  order  of  prayers  and  songs 
to  be  recited  on  these  evenings  has  also  received  many  additions,  and  even  medifeval 
Glerman  songs  have  crept  in,  as  supposed  to  contain  a  symbolical  reference  to  the  ulti- 
mate fate  of  Israel.    See  Haooada  (thel  pesaeli),  FESTrvALS,  Easter,  Lord's  Supper. 

PAB80V,  Fbanz  Ludwiq  Karl  Friedricr,  1786-1838;  b.  Germany;  educated  at 
Leipeic,  where  he  studied  philolo^  and  theology.  He  was  called  in  1807  to  the  chair 
of  Greek  in  the  Weimar  gymnasium,  and  in  1815  to  that  of  ancient  literature  in  the 
university  of  Brealau.  His  principal  work  is  his  Dictionary  of  the  Greek  Language,  18S1, 
which  formed  the  basis  of  Liddell's  and  Scott's  Lexteon. 

FA88POBT,  a  warrant  of  protection  and  permission  to  travel,  granted  by  the  proper 
authority,  to  persons  moving  from  place  to  place.  Every  independent  state  has  the 
right  to  exdiule  whom  it  pfeases  from  its  territory,  and  may  require  that  all  strangers 
entering  it  be  furnished  with  properly  authenticated  documents,  showing  who  they  are, 
and  for  what  purpose  they  are  visiting  tiie  country.  Passports  are  sometimes  issued  by 
the  mioistera  and  consuls  of  the  country  which  the  traveler  Intends  to  visit,  which  can- 
not, however,  be  done  without  the  consent  or  connivance  of  the  state  of  which  the  holder 
of  tiie  instrument  is  a  subject;  they  properly  proceed  from  the  authorities  of  the  state  to 
which  the  traveler  belongs,  and  ought  to  bear  the  vita  or  countersignature  of  the  mlnista 
or  consul  of  the  countiy  which  he  is  about  to  visit.  In  some  European  states  no  one  is 
allowed  to  go  abroad  witAout  a  passport  from  his  government  authorizing  him  to  leave 
the  country — a  provision  used  as  a  means  of  detaining  persons  charged  with  crime;  and 
passports  are  even  required  by  the  natives  to  enable  them  to  go  from  place  to  place  In 
their  own  country.  The  regulations  of  different  states  have  varied  mucli  regarding  the 
Use  of  passports;  and  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  great  relaxation  of  the  stringency  of 
the  regulations  connected  with  them.  Since  Ihe  faciUtit-s  of  traveling  have  so  greatly 
increased,  it  seems  to  have  become  tiie  prevalent  opinion  that  the  passport  system  tends 
to  obstruct  the  free  Intercourse  that  is  desirable  between  citizens  of  different  countries; 
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while  it  \s  ineffectual  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  dangerous  or  auspicious  charactare,  who 
can  obtain  passports  on  false  pretenses,  or  make  uieir  way  in  without  them.  Within 
the  United  Kinnlotn  no  passports  are  required;  but  for  a  British  subject  traveling  in 
some  parts  of  uie  continent  they  are  still  requisite.  At  one  time  the  greater  part  of 
British  subjects  traveling  abroad  used  to  be  furnished  with  passports  from  the  ministers 
or  consuls  of  the  countries  which  they  purposed  to  visit;  the  lord  provost  of  Edinbui^ 
was  also  in  the  way  of  Issuing  passports  to  Scotchmen.  Of  late  years  the  passport  most 
used  by  British  subjects  is  that  of  the  British  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  which 
Is  Dow  granted  to  any  British  subject  for  a  fee  of  two  shillings,  and  is  good  for  life.  If 
the  applicant  be  not  personally  known  to  the  secretary  of  state,  he  must  either  be  recom- 
mendeu  to  him  by  some  person  who  is  known  to  him,  or  produce  an  application  in  his 
favor  by  some  banking  firm  established  in  London  or  elsewhere  in  the  United  EiUKdom, 
or  a  certificate  of  identity  signed  by  a  mayor,  magistrate,  JuBtlee  of  the  poice,  mTnister 
of  religioD,  physician,  surgeon,  solicitor,  or  notary,  resident  in  tbe  United  Kinj^om.  In 
certain  cases  toe  production  of  a  certificate  of  birth  may  be  required.  If  the  applicant 
be  a  naturalized  British  subject,  his  certificate  of  naturalization  must  be  forwarded  to 
tbe  foreign  office.  If  it  be  dated  subsequently  to  Aug.  2i,  1850,  and  previously  to  Aug. 
1,  1858,  his  passport  will  l>e  good  for  one  year  only;  if  subsequently  to  Aug.  1, 1858,  for 
six  months  only.  The  passport  of  a  British  subject  naturalized  by  act  of  parliament  is 
good  for  life.  Where  me  {mssport  system  is  in  full  force,  it  is  required  that  the  pass, 
port  be  countersigned  by  the  minister  or  consul  of  the  country  which  the  holder  means 
to  visit,  the  visa  being  only  of  force  for  a  year.  The  French  government  allows  British 
subjects  to  enter  and  leave  France,  and  travel  in  it  without  passports;  but  they  are  said 
to  be  sometimes  asked  for  when  Fmnce  is  entertKi  from  the  south  and  east.  In  Belgium, 
Holland,  Oeruiaiiy,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Italy,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  puss- 
ports  are  no  longer  required.  For  Greece  and  Portugal  they  are  necessary,  and  the  visa 
IS  insisted  on  in  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Egypt.  A  British  subject  traveling  in  countries 
wliere  passports  are  not  rigueur,  will  sometimes  dnd  it  an  advantage  to  have  one  as 
an  evidence  of  his  identity  and  nationality.  Till  latdy,  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  a  traveler  was  liable  to  be  called  on  to  produce  his  passport,  not  only  at  every 
frontier  town,  but  at  every  garrison  town  through  which  he  passed.  In  several  of  the 
countries  wliere  passports  are  not  required  of  travelers  they  are  of  a  decided  advanta^, 
if  not  a  necessity,  to  tiiose  who  propose  to  settle  there  foi  some  time — for  example  in 
Germany,  especialiy  since  the  anti-socialist  legislation. 

In  time  of  war,  passports  or  safe-conducts  are  granted  by  tbe  supreme  authority  on 
the  spot— i.e.,  the  officer  in  command— to  insure  saiety  to  tbe  holders  when  passing  from 
spot  to  spot,  or  while  occupied  in  the  performance  of  some  act  specified  in  and  permit- 
ted by  the  passport.  Passports  may  be  granted  for  goods  as  well  as  individuals;  and,  in 
time  of  war,  the  passport  of  a  sbip  is  the  formal  voucher  of  its  neutral  character.  It 
purports  to  be  a  requisition  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  a  state  to  allow  tbe  vessd 
to  [mss  freely  with  hereompany,  passengers,  goods,  and  merchandise,  without  hindrance, 
seizure,  or  molestation,  as  being  owned  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  auch  state. 

f  AWT,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Seine,  a  suburb  of  ^rls,  and  included 
within  the  fortifications  of  that  city.    See  Pabib. 

?A8TA,  GiuDiTTA  (Judith),  one  of  the  most  distinguished  opera  ringers  of  modem 
times,  WRS  b.  near  Milan  in  Italy  in  1798,  and  received  her  muucal  education  partly  at 
Como,  under  the  chapel-master  of  the  cathedral  there,  and  partly  in  the  conservatoire  at 
Milan.  After  1811  she  appeared  at  various  theaters  of  the  second  rank  in  northern  Italy, 
and  obtained  a  respectable  success,  but  did  not  give  any  particular  indication  of  possessing 
more  than  average  ability.  Her  first  great  triumph  was  achieved  at  Verona  in  1833. 
The  yeur  following  she  was  engaged  at  tbe  Paris  Italian  opera,  where  her  singing  excited 
great  admiration.  From  this  moment  she  labored  incessantly  to  reach  the  ideal  perfec- 
tion she  had  set  before  her  mind.  From  1836  to  18S0  was  the  period  of  her  most 
splendid  triumphs,  which  were  won  principally  in  London  and  Paris.  Vienna,  where 
tihe  accepted  an  engagement  in  1883,  witnessed  the  last.  Some  time  afterwards  she 
withdrew  from  the  stage  and  purchased  a  villa  on  the  banks  of  lake  Como,  where,  and 
itt  Milan,  she  resided  till  she  died  in  1865.  Pasta  in  her  best  days  had  a  magnificent 
voice,  which  easily  passed  from  clear  shrill  soprano  notes  to  the  gravest  contralto  tonea. 
In  addition  she  had  a  fine  dramatic  energy  and  stateltness  of  manner  that  suited  lof^ 
and  impoung  characters.  Her  prlndpal  rOles  were  Medea.  Deademona.  Semiramida,  La 
tionnambula  and  Norma  (these  operas  were  written  for  her  by  Bellini)  and  Giutia  In  Someo 
4  Oiulia, 

PASTE,  a  term  applied  to  various  compositions  in  whldi  there  is  just  sufficient  moist- 
ure to  soften  without  liquifying  the  mass. 

Common  or  adhesive  paste  is  made  by  mixine  wheaten  flour  with  cold  water  in  the 
proportion  of  about  two  pounds  to  a  gallon.  The  water  is  adaed  by  degrees,  and  well 
stirred  in  so  as  to  prevent  lumpiness.  About  an  ounce  of  powdered  alum  la  sometimea 
added  to  increase  its  adheriveness,  and  for  shoe-makera  and  book-binders  about  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  finely-powdered  rosin  is  substituted  for  the  alum,  which  thickens  it  much 
and  renders  it  much  more  tenacious.  When  the  ingredients  are  thoroughly  mixed,  they 
are  boiled,  great  eve  being  taken  to  stir  them  thoroughly  whilst  boiling  to  prevent  bnn- 
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but.  This  paste  Is  used  for  a  great  Tarle^  of  pnipoees,  more  especially  l^paper-lian^ra; 
bin-stickers,  book-binders,  pasteboard  makers,  etc.  Ad  adhesive  paste,  called  'Chmeta 
pa»te,  is  made  by  reducing  to  perfect  dryness  bullock's  blood.  It  is  then  powdered  and 
mixed  with  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  finely-powdered  quicklime.  When  used,  It  is 
mixed  with  water  sufficient  to  form  a  paste,  which  is  a  strong  cement  for  pottery,  wood, 
stone,  etc.  For  other  tn>UcBUoDB  of  llie  word  paste,  see  Obms  (ImrATicni),  and 
Macaroni. 

PASTEBOABD.    See  Pafer. 

PASTEL,  chalk  mixed  wltti  other  materials  and  various  colors,  and  formed  Into 
pencils  or  crayons  (q.v.). 
PASTEL    See  Woad. 

FASTBITB,  Lome,  b.  Ddle,  France,  1822 ;  made  a  special  study  of  chemistry,  took 
his  degree  1847;  appointed  professor  of  physical  sciences  at  Dijon  1848;  professor  of 
clicmistry  at  Strasbourg  1840;  organized  the  new  faculty  of  science  at  LUIe  1654.  In 
1856  he  received  the  Ruraford  medat  of  the  royal  socie^  of  London.  In  1867  he  went 
to  Paris  as  scientific  director  of  the  normal  school,  and  was  elected  member  of  the  insti- 
tute. In  1868  he  became  professor  of  geology,  physical  science,  and  cbemistiy  at 
Uie  school  of  fine  arts,  and  was  at  one  time  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Sorbonne.  In  1878 
he  was  elected  an  associate  member  of  the  academy  of  medicines.  He  was  ^ranted  a 
pension  by  the  French  government,  in  1874,  of  20,000  francs.  He  contributed  several 
essays  to  Annalea  de  Ghtmie;  in  1863  published  Jfouvd  ExempU  de  Fermentation:  1866, 
JBtuost  tuT  Id  Vin:  1808,  Etudes  tur  le  Vinaigre;  1870,  Etudet  jvr  la  Maiadu  de»  Vert  ds 
8oi6.  His  oppositifHi  to  Pondiet  on  the  sul^oct  of  spontaneoas  generatioa  awakened 
much  interest,  1860-65.  In  molecular  chemistry  Pasteur  acbierra  Importaot  results ; 
and  in  the  province  of  fomentation  and  tne  germ  tlieory  (q.v.)  hU  worlu  are  of  special 
value.  His  studies  on  the  diseased  conditions  of  wine  and  t)eer  liave  rendered  possible 
tlie  prevention  of  these  conditions.  His  investigations  into  the  silk-worm's  disease, 
pebrine,  and  Its  cure,  have  proved  of  signal  service.  His  discovery  of  bacteria  as  the 
cause  of  anthrax  (splenic  fever)  in  cattle  was  an  epoch  In  the  science  of  disease,  i^imilar 
results  were  obtained  with  regard  to  fowl  cholera  ;  and  bis  experiments  show  success  in 
preventing  the  various  diseases  caused  by  septic  bacterk,  by  inoculating  animals  with  a 
milder  form  of  the  disease  by  means  of  h  wraker  brood  of  bacteria,  artmcially  cultured. 
In  1888  ho  studied  cholera  in  Egypt.  Pasteur  found  that  by  keeping  a  cultured  crop  of 
specific  micro-organisms  at  a  certain  temperature  with  a  full  sui^ly  of  oxygen,  he  could 
reduce  tlie  organisms  to  an  incapacity  for  producing  spores,  t&erefore  to  sterility  ;  but 
before  this  point  is  reached  it  Is  claimed  that  the  cultured  organism  loses  its  virulence, 
although  Btil)  germinating  ;  and  vaccination  with  it  produces  a  mild  disease,  which 
effectually  protects  from  the  fatal  scourge  of  splenic  fever,  of  fowl's  cholera,  and  other 
diseases.  In  the  same  manner  he  dealt  with  splenic  apoplexy  (q.v.),  which  disease  he 
has  shown  to  be  due  to  the  presence  In  the  bl<K>d  of  small  organisms,  specific  Imcterla. 
By  artificially  cultivating  tliese  bacteria  he  further  succeeded  in  developing  n  weaker 
crop  of  germs.  By  inoculating  healthy  animals  with  the  virus  he  producetl  n.  milder 
form  of  the  disease,  which  U  believed  to  afford  protection  from  the  more  violent  nnd 
dangerous  malady.  He  in  like  manner  treated  hydrophobia  (q.T.).  He  died  Sept,  28, 
1805.   See  Qeru  Theory  :  Koch. 

PASTILE,  PAfrriL,  or  Pasth^le,  a  diminutive  of  paste.  This  term  was  originally 
applied  to  lozenges  as  tittle  portions  of  con  fectioDory  paste,  but  it  bns  been  of  late  chiefly 
confined  to  a  m&ure  of  odorous  materials,  as  in  the  case  of  the/Um^ot^  iMi«tiZfes,whIcK 
are  burned  either  as  Incense  or  as  a  .means  of  diffusing  an  agreeable  odor,  Tiiey  are 
composed  of  charcoal  powder,  with  such  aromatic  gums  as  benzoin,  labdanum,  etc. ;  and 
powders  of  sweet-scented  woods  and  barks,  as  sandal-wood,  cinnamon,  and  especinlly 
ca.<tcari]la  bnrks.  Essential  oils  are  also  added,  and  the  whole  arc  worked  into  a  paste 
with  a  tittle  gum-mucllage,  and  formed  Into  small  sharp-pointed  cones  about  an  inch  and 
ft  half  high,  and  half  anincli  broad  at  the  base.  When  perfectly  dry  they  are  used  by 
lighting  at  the  point,  and  as  they  burn  down  an  agreeable  odor  is  given  out  with  the 
smoke.  Very  tasteful  vessels,  called  pastille  burners,  usually  of  porcelain,  are  made 
for  using  them.  Another  Idnd  of  pastille,  usually  in  the  form  of  b  small  pill  covered 
with  gold  or  silver  leaf.  Is  used  for  perfuming  the  breath;  it  is  made  of  the  same  kind  of 
Ingredients,  excepting  the  charcoal. 

KABTOK  LETTEBB,  The,  a  collection  of  letters  written  during  the  Wars  of  the  Boses 
by  or  to  the  members  of  the  family  of  Fasten  in  Norfolk.  They  had  been  preserved  In 
ttlat  famiW  for  several  generations,  then  passed  through  a  succession  of  liands,  till  they 
reached  "mx.  John  Fenn,  who  published  them  in  6  v<ub.,  1787-84.  The  authenticity  of 
the  series,  at  first  asufled  by  many  hiiitorical  students,  has  now  been  settled  beyond  a 
doubt. 

PA8T0S,  a  genua  of  birds  of  the  starling  family  {ttumida),  differing  from  starlings 
in  the  compressed  and  slightly-curved  bill.  In  luiliits,  as  in  characters,  they  are  very 
nearly  allied  to  starlings.  The  name  pastor  is  supposed  to  be  derived  irom  tfaeu 
bdng  frequently  seen  with  flocks  of  sheep.  The  only  European  species  is  the  Bobb-Col- 
OBKD  pAffiOB,  or  rose-colored  ouzel  (P.  romia),  a  rare  visitant  of  Britain  and  of  the  northern 
puts  of  Europe,  and  more  common  in  the  n.  of  Africa,  ^tla,  and  India. 
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PASXO&AI  LETTES,  a  letter  addressed  either  at  certain  stated  times,  or  on  the  occiir. 

rence  of  some  notable  occasion,  by  a  "  pastor,"  hut  especially  by  a  bishop  to  the  clergy 
under  his  jurisdiction,  to  the  laity  of  his  flock,  or  to  both.  Of  the  former  class,  in  toe 
church  of  Rome,  are  the  so-called  lenten  mandates,  or  instructions,  issued  before 
the  commencemeDt  of  lent,  and  making  kaown  the  regulations  enacted  for  the  obserr- 
ance  of  the  lentea  fast,  the  dispensations  granted,  ana  the  devotions  and  other  pious 
works  prescribed.  Such  also  are  the  letters  issued  by  a  bishop  on  many  of  the  chief 
festivals  of  the  year.  It  Is  usual  for  bishops,  besides  their  stated  letters,  to  address  to 
their  clergy  or  people  instructions  suited  to  any  particular  emergency  which  may  arise, 
aud  Bomenmes  to  take  occasion  from  the  issuing  of  the  stated  pastoral  letter  to  offer 
instructioD  on  some  topic  of  importance  which  mav  engage  public  attention  at  the  time, 
on  some  prevalent  abuse  or  scandal,  or  some  apprehended  danger  to  the  faith  or  to  mor- 
als. To  this  class  belong  many  of  the  remains  of  the  eariy  fitthers,  especially  in  the 
western  church.  In  some  countries  the  government,  as  formerly  in  Austria,  claimed  ft 
right  to  exercise  a  censorship  over  the  pastoral  letters  to  be  issued  Inr  the  Ushops.  This 
right,  however,  is  regarded  by  churchmen  as  a  usurpation,  and  altuough  submitted  to, 
is  admitted  only  under  protest.   See  Placetum  KKoniu,  FKBRONumBU. 

PA8T0BAL  POETST  is  that  kind  of  poetry  which  professes  to  delineate  the  scenery, 
sentiment,  and  incidents  of  shepherd  life.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  first  attempts 
to  give  a  rhythmic  expression  to  human  feeling  were  to  some  extent  of  this  character. 
Hen  were  originally  sliepherds,  and  their  festaf  songs  and  hymns  would  derive  at  least 
stibstance  and  imagery  from  their  primitive  occupations;  but  as  a  distinct  branch  of 
poetic  art,  pastoral  poeti^  was  not  cultivated  till  a  comparatively  late  period ;  for  although 
critics  are  foud  of  pointing  to  the  lives  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  and  to  the  story  of 
Rutb,  as  specimens  of  the  antiquity  of  the  pastoral  in  the  east,  yet,  as  these  profess  to 
be  history,  and  not  fiction,  they  can  be  instanced  only  to  prove  that  the  materuU  for  this 
kind  of  poetiy  existed  from  the  earliest  ages.  In  point  of  fact,  it  was  only  after  innocence 
and  simplicity  had  passed  away,  or  were  thought  to  have  passed  away,  from  real  life, 
that  men  began,  half  from  fancnr,  and  half  from  memory,  to  i>aint  the  manners  of  the 
past  aa  artless,  and  the  lives  of  meir  ancestors  as  constantly  happy.  It  was  thus  the  bnm 
age  that  made  the  golden.  The  oldest  specimens  of  the  classic  pastoral  are  the  Idylls  of 
Theocritus  (q.v.),  which  appeared  about  275  B.C.— long  after  Greece  had  produced  her 
masterpieces  in  epic  narrative,  in  the  war  ode,  and  almost  all  other  kinds  of  the  lyric,  ia 
tragedy,  comedy,  history,  philosophy,  and  rhetoric.  Theocritus  was  imitated  by  Bion 
and  Moschus,  whose  pastorals  approximate  in  form  to  the  drama.  Among  the  Latins, 
the  refined  and  courtlr  Virnl,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  wrote  his  BucoUea  or  Edogtte*,  on 
the  model  of  his  Oreek  predecessors;  but,  however  beautiful  and  melodious  the  verses 
of  these  urban  writers  are,  we  cannot  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  rude  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses  of  Italy  or  Sicily  indulged  in  such  refined  sentiments,  or  spent  their  time 
so  poetically  as  there  they  are  made  to  do,  Virgil,  we  may  rest  assured,  is  as  far  from 
^vmg  a  genuine  picture  of  pastoral  life  in  his  verse  as  any  modern  poet  who  prates  of 
Chloe  and  Phyllis. 

During  the  middle  ages,  pastoral  poetry  !n  this  artistic,  and  therefore  conventional, 
sense  of  the  term,  was  almost  unknown ;  but  with  the  first  glimpse  of  reviving  classicism, 
the  pastoral  reappears.  The  earliest  specimens  are  afforded  by  Boccaccio  (q.v.),  about 
the  first  modem  Italian  who  studied  Greek.  It  is  to  the  countrymen  of  Boccaccio  that 
we  owe  the  creation  of  the  pastoral  drama,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  ancient  litera* 
ture.  The  J^hvola  di  Orfeo  of  PoHrfano  (q.v.),  performed  at  the  court  of  Mantua  in  1488, 
is  the  first  dramatic  poem  which  pretends  to  represent  the  sentiments,  incidents,  and 
forms  of  pastoral  life.  Critics  have  forgotten  this  work  when  they  make  TansiUo  the 
inventor  of  \he  favola  pattorcUe,  or  boaeareceia.  on  account  of  hhldue  P^ieffHni{l^).  or 
Agostino  Beccari,  whose  pastoral  comedy,  II  Sacr^fiao,  was  played  at  Ferrara  in  155i. 
However,  it  ia  true  that  the  extraordinary  popularity  of  Beccan'spie(»originatedacrowd 
otfavdU  boteareeeU,  the  finest  and  most  poetical  of  which  is  the  Aminta  of  Tasso,  repre- 
sented at  the  court  of  Ferrara  in  1573.  A  later,  but  hardly  less  tamous  production  is  the 
Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini  (q.v.),  published  at  Venice  in  1690;  and  in  the  18th  c.  the  poet 
Metastaaio  (q.v.)  revived  for  a  moment  the  interest  in  this  graceful  and  picturesque,  but 
unreal  brancn  of  literature.  In  Spain,  during  the  first  part  of  the  16th  c.  It  abundantly 
flourished.  The  first  who  wrote  pastoral  dimogues  was  Juan  del  Elcioa  {dr.  1600);  ho 
was  followed  by  Garcilaso  de  la  V^a,  and  others.  During  the  reign  of  tlie  emperor 
Charles  v.,  one  may  say  that  Spanish  imaginative  literature  was  almost  wholly  of  a 
bucolic  character;  but  in  Spain,  as  elsewhere,  it  took  largely  the  form  of  proBB-romanco 
(see  Novels)  rather  than  oi  poetry,  deriving  its  Inspiration  from  the  Daf^nis  and  CAAm 
of  LonguB,  the  Byzantine  romancist,  not  from  the  tuneful  strains  of  the  Mantuan  swan. 
England,  however,  can  boast  of  Spenser's  Shepherd's  Caiendar,  which  is  at  least  full  of 
charming  poetry,  and  is  appropriately  dedicated  to  sir  Philip  Sidney,  whose  pastoral 
romance  of  Arcadia  outstrips  in  point  of  literaiy  beauty  all  other  fictions  of  that  class. 
The  Germans  reckon  Shakespeare  s  At  Tou  Like  Itia  the  list  of  psstond  dramas;  but  its 
ririit  to  be  so  classified  is  by  no  means  clear,  although  we  may  admit  that  It  bcirays  Uw 
iimuence  of  the  pastoral  poetry  and  romance  that  had  lost  ceased  to  tw  the  rage  among 
the  scholarly  geniuses  of  Europe.   A  dmilar  influence  la  vidble  In  the  writings  of  ottuv 
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tllizabetban  dnunadats,  aa,  for  example,  in  the  ^UMvi  Shepherdm  of  Fletchei.  In 
France,  pastoral  poetry  U  jwrhape  older  than  in  anyof  the  western  nations.  The  comedy 
of  Adam  de  Lehalle,  aurnamed  Le  Bossu  d'Arras  (The  Hunchhack  of  Arras),  entitled  La 
Jeu  de  Bobin  et  Marion  (and  which  exists  in  MS,  in  the  BibUoO^^  ImpirieUe),  belongs 
to  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  During  the  civil  wars  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  c. 
the  pastoral  was  turned  to  political  uses.  In  the  following  centurj-,  it  continued  for 
some  time  to  be  popular,  or  rather,  let  us  say,  fashionable.  Even  the  great  Richelieu 
alleviated  the  cares  of  office  with  the  comporitlon  of  La  Qnutda  Butorale;  but  here,  too, 
the  poem  soon  gave  way  to  the  prose-romance,  which  was  haidly  less  unreal,  and  far 
more  exciting. 

Perhaps  tne  best  pastoral,  ancient  or  modem,  is  the  OenUe  Sh^^erd  of  Allan  Ramsay 
fa.vA  published  in  1725.  "It  is."  says  Mr.  Carruthers  (Chambers's  Cyclopadia  of  Eng- 
tuh  Literature,  vol.  i.,  p.  601;  p.  523  of  8d  ed.),  "a  genuine  picture  of  Scottish  life,  but 
of  life  passed  in  simple  rural  employments,  apart  from  the  guilt  and  fever  of  large  towns, 
and  renectittg  only  the  pure  and  unaophistleated  emotions  of  our  nature.  The  affected 
sensibilities  and  feigned  <Ustresses  of  the  Corydons  and  Delias  find  no  place  in  Ramsay's 
clear  and  manly  page.  He  drew  his  shepherds  from  the  life,  placed  them  in  scenes  which 
he  actually  saw,  ana  made  them  speak  tiie  language  which  he  every  day  heard — the  free 
idiomatic  speech  of  his  native  vales."  His  English  contemporaries,  Pope,  Ambrose 
Philips,  Gay,  and  other?  who  form  the  "  Auguslan,"  or  queen  Anne  school  of  poets, 
also  addicted  themselves  to  the  composition  of  pastoral  poetry;  but  though  there  is  much 
fine  description  in  the  verses,  they  are,  in  general,  purely  conventional  performances,  in 
Imitation  of  the  classic  poets,  who,  as  we  have  said,  did  not  themselves  imitate  nature. 
From  this  censure,  however,  must  be  excepted  the  six  pastorals  of  Oay,  entitled  the 
^^erf*  Wb^,  which  are  full  of  honest  county  humor,  and  contain  diarming  pictures 
of  English  country  life.  Since  the  early  part  ox  the  18th  c,  however,  pastoral  poetiy, 
strictly  so  called,  nas  ceased  to  be  cultivated  in  England  and  almost  everywhere  else,  ui 
the  p^es  of  Wordsworth,  who  lived  all  his  days  amon^  the  Cumberland  shepherds,  we 
indeed  find  many  exjjuisite  glimpses  of  pastoral  life,  as  it  presented  itself  to  the  profound 
and  tender  imagination  of  that  great  poet  of  nature,  but  few  direct  delineations  cf  pas- 
toral manners.  Germany  imitated  abundantly  the  French  and  Italian  models  duri^  the 
greater  part  of  the  ISOi  century.  Tbe  last  and  best  of  the  German  series  is  the  Mv>in 
tmd  Blmin  of  Goethe's  youth.  The  gmeral  impression  appears  to  be  that  the  age  ol 
pastoral  poetiy  has  passed  away  forerer,  and  that  Damon  and  Cbloe  will  never  reappear 
m  verse. 

PA8T0SAX  8TATF,  sometimes  also,  although  not  properly,  called  crosier  (q.v.) 
0^t.  baeulus  pattoralii),  one  of  the  insigiua  of  the  episcopal  office,  sometimes  also  boiiie 
by  an  abbot.  It  is  a  tall  staff  of  metiJ,  or  of  wood  ornamented  with  metal,  having,  at 
least  in  the  western  church,  the  head  curved  in  the  form  of  a  shepherd's  crook,  as  a 
symbol  of  the  pastoral  office.  The  head  of  the  pastoral  staff  of  an  arclibiBhop.  instead 
of  the  crook,  has  a  double  cross,  from  which  its  name  of  crosier  is  derived.  In  the  Greek 
church  the  staff  is  much  shorter,  and  tbe  head  Is  either  a  plain  Greek  cross  or  the  form 
of  the  letter  Tau,  or  it  is  a  double-headed  crook,  which  sometimes  appears  in  the  shape 
of  the  npsilott,  T.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  tl\s  time  at  which  the  pastoral  staff  flrat 
came  into  use.  The  first  distinct  allusion  to  it  is  In  St  AiigusUne's  commentary  on  the 
124th  psalm.  Gregory  of  Tours,  in  his  life  of  St.  Martin,  mentions  the  pastoral  staff  of 
St.  Severinus,  who  was  bishop  of  Cologne  in  the  end  of  the  4th  centurv.  From  an  early 
time  the  pastoral  staff  was  connected  with  the  actual  possession  of  the  jurisdiction  which 
it  symbouzes.  The  ^ving  of  it  was  one  of  the  ceremonies  of  investiture;  its  withdrawal 
was  part  of  the  form  of  deprivation;  its  voluntary  abandonment  accompanied  the  act  ot 
resi^ation;  its  being  broken  was  the  most  solemn  form  of  degradation.  So  also  tbe 
veiling  of  the  crook  of  an  abbot's  pastoral  staff,  during  the  episcopal  visitation,  signiSed 
tike  temporary  subjection  of  his  authority  to  that  of  tlie  bishop.  An  abbot  being  required 
to  carry  bis  pastoral  staff  with  the  crook  turned  Inwards,  showed  that  his  authority  was 
purely  domestic.  The  pope  alone  does  not  use  a  pastoral  staff.  In  the  later  meaiteval 
period  the  material  was  often  extremely  costly,  and,  referring  to  the  relaxation  of  the 
times,  it  was  said  "  that  formerly  the  church  had  wooden  pastoral  staves  and  golden 
bishops,  but  that  now  tbe  staves  are  of  gold  and  the  bishops  of  wood."  The  workman- 
ship was  sometimes  extremelv  beautiful.  The  Irish  pastoral  staff  is  of  a  type  quite 
peculiar,  and  some  of  the  sculptured  specimens  preserved  In  the  British  museum,  at  the 
royal  Irish  academy,  and  elsewhere,  are  very  interesting  as  illnstratins;  the  ecclesiastical 
costume  of  the  penod. 

PASTOBAJi  THBOLOOT,  that  branch  of  theolo^cal  8cien(»  which  regards  the  duties 
and  obli^;ationB  of  pastors  in  relation  to  tbe  care  <n  souls.  It  comprises  two  parts;  first, 
tiiat  which  treats  of  the  obligations  of  the  pastors  themselves,  and  which  is  therefore 
dedgned  for  the  tr^ning  and  preparation  of  the  candidates  for  the  pastoral  office,  llie 
other  part  of  pastoral  theology,  which  might  perhaps  better  be  called  popular  Uieolo^, 
comprises  the  objective  teacmng  which  is  to  be  employed  in  the  instruction  and  direction 
of  the  flock  committed  to  the  pmstor's  cbai^.  This  branch  of  theology  has  long  formed 
a  leading  portion  of  the  training  of  candidates  in  the  evangelical  churches  of  France  and 
Germany.   Nnmerous  works  on  the  sat^t  represent  the  practice  of  flie  various  seciionn 
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of  the  Protestant  church;  uid  more  recently  Catholic  manuals  of  pastoral  Qieology  have 
appeared. 

PABniT,  articles  of  food  in  which  the  chief  part  conslBts  of  a  pa^e  made  of  flour. 
Tlus  would  of  course  apply  to  bread,  but  it  has  been  limited  by  custom  to  such  lighter 
articles  as  are  made  by  the  pastry-cook,  and  chiefly  to  those  in  wliich  the  paste  is  made 
to  assume  a  light  flnky  character  by  the  addition  of  butter,  etc.,  and  by  tiie  mode  of 
working  it  up.  The  commoDest  kind  is  made  of  a  dough  of  flour  and  water,  iuto  which 
butter  or  lard  is  worked  by  Iiand,  in  the  proportion  of  six  ounces  to  the  pound.  The  finest 
kind  is  usually  termed  puff  paste,  and  considerable  skill  is  required  to  make  it  well,  for 
It  depends,  next  to  the  goodness  of  the  materials,  upon  ligfatness  of  hand  in  kneading 
the  ingredients  together.  These  ingredients  consist  of  fine  wheaten  flour  and  butter  in 
the  proportion  of  tour  ounces  of  butter  to  a  pound  of  flour,  with  cold  waterjust  sufficient  to 
make  a  good  stiff  elastic  dough;  this  fs  rolled  out  with  roUing-pin,  and  double  the 
previous  quantity  of  butter  Is  then  spread  over  it.  It  is  then  rolled  up  and  lightly 
Kneaded,  so  as  to  work  the  butter  in  tnoroughly.  Coolness  is  very  important  in  making 
pastry;  a  marble  slab  is  therefore  most  desirable  for  making  it  upon.  The  thinner  it  is 
rolled  out  before  the  butter  is  then  spread  the  better,  because  when  it  is  put  in  tlie  oven 
the  laminte  which  have  been  formed  by  folding  or  rolling  up  the  butter  with  the  dough, 
separate  the  disengagement  of  the  watery  vapor,  and  the  thinner  and  lighter  the 
fla'kea  are  the  better  is  the  puff  paste.  Another  Idnd  is  called  ^uni  patte;  in  tliis  the 
flour  is  made  warm,  and  tlie  butter  or  lard  used  is  often  melted,  and  a  little  sugar  and  an 
e^  or  two  are  added.  This,  when  baked,  has  none  of  the  flaky  chai'acter  of  puff  paste, 
but  it  is  tetter  adapted  for  meat  and  some  other  kinds  of  pies  which  require  to  be  l>aked 
without  a  dish.   Game  pies,  with  elaborately-decorated  crusts,  are  made  of  this  pastry. 

FASTTTXAOl!,  in  English  taw  called  common  of  pasture,  is  classed  among  rights  of 
common  or  profits  d  prendre,  and  is  ttie  right  of  one  who  is  not  the  owner  of  land  to  put 
his  sheep  or  cattle  on  such  land  to  feed  tUere.  In  Scotland  it  is  called  a  servitude  of 
pasturage.  In  both  countries  the  right  can  be  established  by  prescription,  in  En^and  of 
thirty  years,  and  in  Scotland  of  forty  years.  Where  the  parties  entitled  to  pasturage 
dispute  as  to  their  respective  proportions  of  cattle,  tiie  suit  to  redress  the  matter  is  called 
in  Scotland  an  action  of  "sowmfng  and  rowming." 

PA8TTOES  (Lat.  pcueo,  to  feed)  are  fields  or  tracts  of  land  devoted  to  the  feeding  of 
oxen,  sheep,  and  other  herbivorous  animals,  which  eat  the  ^rass  and  other  herbage  as  it 
grows.  Grass  is  grown  sometimes  in  the  rotation  with  grain  and  other  crops,  when  it 
remains  on  the  ground  for  one  or  more  years,  is  frequently  mown  during  the  first  sum- 
mer, and  grazed  afterward,  but  is  again  plowed  up  to  be  succeeded  usually  by  oats  or 
wheat.  For  such  purposes,  rye-grass,  red,  white,  yellow,  and  alsike  clovers,  are  used 
cither  alone  or  mix«i  in  varying  proportions.  On  the  uplands  of  Great  Britain,  wlier- 
ever  from  any  cause  gr^n  crops  cannot  profitably  be  grown,  and  tliroughout  many  of 
the  richest  plains  and  valleys,  especially  of  England  and  Ireland,  there  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  which  have  been  under  grass  from  time  immemorial.  Such  permaneot  pas- 
tures are  estfmated  to  occupy  fully  14,000,000  acres  in  England,  nearly  8,000,000  in 
Scotland,  and  about  9,000,000  in  Ireland.  Sometimes  they  have  been  self-sown,  occa 
sionally  they  have  been  laid  down  with  care,  seldom  are  they  as  highly  cultivated  and 
liberally  managed  as  they  should  be.  The  best  of  them  are  used  for  feeding  heavy  bul- 
locks; those  ot  somewhat  poorer  description  are  often  grazed  by  dairy  stock;  while  the 
down  or  upland  pastures  are  especially  profitable  for  sheep.  It  has  now  become  a  com- 
mon practice,  and  is  every  year  becommg  more  and  more  general,  to  give  additional 
food  of  various  kinds  to  animals  fed  on  pastnres.  Even  cattle  grazing  on  the  richest 
pastures  are  supplied  with  linseed  cake,  etc.,  to  hasten  the  process  of  fattening,  and  to 
improve  their  quality ;  roots  are  given  to  sheep  when  fattening  for  the  market,  and  hay 
to  those  which  are  to  be  kept  as  stock;  whilst  when  oats  or  beans  are  cheap,  many  sheep- 
farmers  find  it  advantageous  to  give  them  even  to  the  hardy  stock  of  exposed  hill-paa- 
tures.  All  pastures  are  much  improved  by  thorough  drainage.  The  application  of 
farmyard  dung,  soil,  lime,  and  almost  every  sort  of  top-drossing  is  beneSdal.  Irrigation 
is  sometimes  profitable,  and  in  some  other  countries  is  far  more  common  and  far  more 
requisite  than  in  Britain.  Rich  pastures  on  which  oxen  are  fed  are  injured  by  sheep,  which 
reject  the  coarsest  grass,  and  pick  out  the  finest;  but  a  few  horses  turned  mto  them  dur- 
ing the  autumn  or  winter  help  to  consume  the  coarser  tufts.  The  coarsest  and  rankest 
grass  may  once  or  twice  a  year  be  cut  over  by  the  scythe;  and  either  made  into 
rough  hay,  or  if  left  on  the  ground,  the  cattle,  when  it  has  partially  dried,  will  readily 
eat  It  up.  A  dressing  of  lime  and  salt  scattered  over  the  rougher  parts  of  the  fields  in 
autumn  will  sweeten  the  herbage,  and  induce  the  stock  to  eat  it  down  regularly.  Hose, 
which  is  a  great  pest  in  many  pastures,  may  be  got  rid  of  by  penning  sheep,  well  fed 
with  swedes,  cake,  or  corn,  regularly  over  the  field;  or  by  harrowing  the  surface  in 
several  different  directions  during  January  or  February,  applying  then  a  top-dressing  of 
soil  or  dung,  and  in  March  or  April  sowing  some  dover  or  otjber  seeds,  which  will  be 
firmed  down  by  the  bush  harrow,  clod-crusher,  or  heavy  roller.  The  droppings  of  the 
cattle  ought  to  be  broken  up  and  scattered  over  the  ground.  Rich  pastures  fnteoded  for 
the  fattening  of  cattle  ought  not  to  be  used  during  winter,  but  allowed  to  become  lux- 
uriant before  the  cattle  are  turned  upon  them  in  apring.  Yeiy  lean  animals.  wheUwr 
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FATAGomA,  Brazil,  Psru,  etc.— i.  Patagonian  family.  2,  3.  Botocudoi  (Brazil}.  4.  Pun 
8.  Puru  girl.  9.  War-dance  of  Jnri  (Pat^onia).  10.  Camacuan  (Brazil).  11,  Wapisia 
14.  Case,    I  s.  Forehead  ornament 
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oxen  or  sheep,  cannot  with  advantage  be  at  once  placed  on  very  rich  pasture,  but  must 
be  gradually  fitted  for  it.  In  some  of  the  bill  districts  in  Scotland,  devoted  to  sheep 
farming,  increased  productiveness  has  resulted  from  breaking  up  portions  of  the  pas- 
ture, and  after  two  or  three  crops  have  been  taken,  laying  them  down  as  pastures  again. 
All  good  pastures  produce  a  very  mixed  herbage,  not  consisting  merelv  of  one  kind  of 
grass,  but  of  several  or  many,  with  clovers  and  other  plants.  Diflerent  species  of 
meadow-grass  (poa),  fescue  Qiettuea),  foxtail  (ahpeeurus),  oat-graas  (avena),  cock'a-foot 
(doo^ttf  fflom«reUa),  rye-graea  {loHitM),  hair-graM  (aira),  vemal-grass  (anthoxafUhum),  and 
Umothy  or  cat's-tail  (phfoum),  are  among  the  most  common  grasses  of  British  pastures. 
Yarrow  {aehiiiaa  mM^oUun^i  is  very  abundant  in  some  pastures,  and  is  sometimes  sown 
with  grass,  clover,  etc.,  in  land  meant  for  permanent  pasture.  Different  kinds  of  clover 
are  adapted  to  different  soils  and  situations.  The  presence  of  rushes  is  very  indicative 
of  the  want  of  drainage.  Thistles  and  docks  are  injurious,  and  are  to  be  extirpated  as 
much  as  possible.  Some  of  the  plants  naturally  abundant  on  high  hUl-pastures.  as 
nardut  ttncta  and  JuriCiu  bitfonitu,  are  very  unnutritious;  ^nd  the  sulistitntion  of  others 
Id  their  stead.  Is  one  of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  breaking  up  of  such  lands. 

PATAOOHIA,  the  most  southern  region  of  South  America,  extending  from  lat.  89" 
southward  to  the  strait  of  Magellan,  and  occupying  theextremity  of  the  continent.  Since 
1881,  nearly  the  whole  country  east  of  the  watersh'ed  has  been  formallv  recognized  as 
part  of  the  Argentine  Repatuie,  while  Chill,  which  previously  claimea  a  craisiderable 
share  that  ares^  has  contented  herself  with  the  country  to  the  west  and  a  strip  along  the 
southern  coast  Length  upwards  of  1000  m. ,  greatest  breadth  abont  480  m. ;  area  about 
236,000  sq.m. ;  pop.  estimated  with  considerable  doubt  at  about  20,000.  The  coastof  the 
Atlantic  has  extensive  bays  and  inlets,  none  of  which,  however,  are  of  much  importance 
or  advantage.  In  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Along  the  western  ctmst,  tmd  stretching 
from  42°  s.  to  the  strait  of  Magellan,  are  numerous  ulands,  witb  precipitous  shores,  be- 
longing apparently  to  the  syBtem  of  the  Cordilleras.  The  principal  idands  are  Chilo^, 
the  Chonos  archipelago  (g.v.),  Wellington  island,  the  archipelago  of  Madre  de  Dios, 
Queoi  Adelaide's  ardQlpelago,  and  Desolation  Island.  These  islands— which,  together 
whh  severs]  peninsulas,  form  a  coast  almort  as  rugged  as  that  of  Norway — are  mountamous; 
but  to  none  of  them,  except  in  Desolation  islanaTdD  the  mountains  rise  to  die  mow-line. 

Sttrfaee,  8a&,  etc. — The  country  pf  Patagonia  divides  itself  into  two  re^ons,  very 
unequal  in  size  and  very  different  in  character.  These  are  eastern  and  western  Pata- 
gonia, which  are  divided  by  the  great  mountain  range  of  the  Andes.  "Western  Pataponia, 
comprising  this  range,  the  coast  districts,  and  the  islands,  is  rugged  and  mountainous. 
Opposite  the  island  of  ChUo€  are  two  active  volcanoes,  one  of  which,  Mincbinmavida,  is 
8,000  ft.  high.  The  slope  of  the  country  from  the  Andes  to  the  Pacific  is  so  steep,  and 
the  strip  01  shore  so  narrow,  that  the  largest  river  of  this  district  has  Its  origin  only  about 
18  m.  from  its  emboudiure  on  the  coast.  In  the  island  of  ChiloS,  in  the  n.  of  western 
I^tagonia,  the  mean  temperature  of  winter  is  about  40°,  that  of  summer  rather  above 
50°;  while  at  port  Famine,  in  the  extreme  s.  of  this  region,  and  800  m.  nearer  antarctic 
latitudes  than  Chilo^,  the  mean  temperature  is  not  much  lower,  being  in  winter  about 
88°,  and  in  summer  about  60°.  This  unusually  small  difference  in  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  extremes  of  western  Patagonia,  which  extends  over  about  14°  of  lat.,  is  doe 
to  the  great  dampness  of  the  atmosphere  all  along  the  coast  The  prevailing  winds  of 
this  rudon  Uow  from  the  w. ;  and  heavily  snrcharged  with  the  moisture  they  have 
drawn  from  the  immense  wastes  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  the'y  strike  against  the  Andes,  ara 
thoroughly  condensed  by  the  cold  high  mountains,  and  fall  in  rains  that  are  almost  pov 
petual  from  ChiloS  to  the  strait  of  Magellan.  South  of  47°  s.  lat.,  hardly  a  day  passes 
without  a  fall  of  rain,  snow,  or  sleet.  This  continual  dampness  has  produced  forests  of 
almost  tropical  luxuriance.  A  kind  of  deer  wanders  on  the  e.  side  of  the  mountains; 
guanacos,  pumas,  and  water-fowl  abound  In  the  region  between  the  Andes  and  the 
Atlantic;  and  along  the  coast,  seals,  otters,  sea-elephants,  fish,  and  shell-fish  are  found. 

Eastern  Patagonia  comprises  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  Patagonia,  and  extends  east- 
ward from  the  Andes  to  the  Atlantic.  Its  suitace  has  not  yet  been  thorouj^y  explored, 
but  the  recent  wanderings  of  Mr.  Musters  have  at  last  furnished  us  with  some  authentic 
information.  It  mainly  consists  of  high  undulating  plains  or  plateaus,  frec[uently  inter- 
sected by  valleys  and  ravines,  or  rising  into  successive  or  isolated  hills,  which  generally 
occupy  the  crest  of  the  countiy.  These  plateaus  are  occasionally  covered  with  coarse 
grass,  but  more  frequently  the  surface  is  sterile,  with  a  sparse  vegetation  of  stunted 
DDshes  and  round  thistle  clumps;  and  even  these  are  sometimes  wanting,  absolutely 
nothing  clothing  the  bare  patches  of  clay  or  gravel;  elsewhere  It  is  strewn  with  huge 
Toimd  bowlders,  and  again  rugged  with  confused  heaps  or  ridges  of  bare,  sharp-edged 
rocks,  many  of  them  of  volcanic  origin.  Piercing  blasts  sweep  almost  incessantly  from 
various  points,  but  chiefly  from  the  w.  As  this  wind  has  parted  with  Its  moisture, 
hardly  any  rain  falls  in  Argentine  Republic  during  seven  or  eight  months  of  the  year. 
The  deaoent  from  these  plains  or  pampas  to  the  valleys  or  more  sheltered  and 
fertile  ground  bordering  ihe  banks  of  the  streams  and  rivers,  is  oommoi^  termed 
"buranca,"  or  bank,  from  the  scarped  slopes,  varying  in  depth  from  SO  toS  or  8  ft, 
and  In  ang^  from  an  easy  to  «a  almost  perpendicular  descent.  The  st^l  in  many  places 
Is  strongly  tmpregnated  wiUi  saltpeter,  uid  salt-lakes  and  lagoons  are  nomemia.  Nmtb 
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of  the  Rio  Chico,  and  towards  the  sea-coast,  there  Is  s  wild,  weird,  desolate  ngtoa  called 
by  the  ludiaus  "  The  Devil's  Country;"  it  is  said  to  be  almost  impassaUe.  Several 
iDboBpitable  wastes  <rf  this  kind  fringe  the  Atlantic,  aud  have  probably  induced  the 
belief  that  Patagonia  is  a  barren  and  waterless  desert;  but  the  interior,  thou^  not  let' 
tile,  really  abounds  in  lagoons,  sprinKs,  and  streams,  and  the  hanks  of  the  Rio  Negro 
and  even  the  Santa  Cruz  are  cspable  of  cultiration.  Along  the  eastern  bane  of  tlie 
Andes,  also,  there  is  a  great  tract  of  territory  which  is  astonishingly  picturesque  and 
fertile.  Here  great  forests  abound,  to  which  the  Indians  retire  for  wielter  from  the 
freezing  winds  of  winter.  There  are  also  deep  valleys'  furrowed  by  mountain  torrents; 
nnd  numei-ous  lakes,  the  haunts  of  wild-duck  and  other  water-fowl.  The  largest  of 
these  lakes  are  Nahuel  Uuapl  in  the  n.,  Coluguape  in  the  middle,  and  Yiedma  in  the 
south.  Except  pasture,  eastern  Patagonia  has  no  productions.  However  fertile  the  soil 
in  some  places  may  be.  it  is  nowhere  cultivated.  The  Indians  live  upon  the  produce  of 
the  chase  alone,  and  seem  to  desire  no  better  .sustenance.  The  principal  Hvers  are  the 
Bio  Negro  (q.v.);  the  Chupat,  which  flows  through  a  good  soil,  producing  excellent 
rmsture  and  good  firewood  ;  the  Rio  Deseado,  probably  rising  In  lake  Coluguape  ;  and  the 
Rio  Chico,  which  flows  out  of  lake  Viedma,  through  a  valley  sometmies  opening  out 
into  wide  grass-covered  plains  dotted  witti  incense  bushee,  and  sometimes  rising  in  huge, 
bare  ridge  and  burrow-Uke  undulations.  AU  these  rivers  rise  in  the  Andes,  and  flow  c. 
or  8.e.  Herds  of  horses  are  reared,  dogs  abound,  and,  in  the  more  favored  regions,  cat- 
tle are  bred;  pumas  and  foxes  are  met  with,  ae  well  as  condors,  hawks,  partridges,  and 
Tpater-fowi.  But  by  far  the  most  important  animate  are  the  guanaco  or  uuanaca  (q.v. ); 
Ihe  rhea  darwinii,  called  b^  the  I^tagonians  nukyu^,  and  by  the  Spaniards  aveHrua  or 
ostrich;  and  the  ^ma,  a  kind  of  deer. 

/n/taWtonto.— Tlie  Patagonians  have  been  hitherto  described  only  in  the  most  general 
terms,  and  in  many  cases  very  inaccurately.  Little  was  known  of  their  appearance, 
habits,  and  employments.  The  work  of  M.  Quinnard,  Troi»  Am  d'EkUtvage  cJtez  lea  Pata- 
^om  (1864)  was  for  a  time  believed  to  form  a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  Pata- 

Sonia  and  its  inhaUtants;  but  the  publication  of  Mr.  Husters's  record  of  his  travels  from 
le  straits  of  Magellan  to  the  Rio  Negro,  under  the  title  of  At  Borne  teiift  the  S^ia^niana 
(1671),  has  utterly  destroyed  the  Frenchman's  claim  to  be  an  authority.  Mr.  Musters  is 
decldediy  of  opinion  that  M.  Guinnard  was  never  in  Patagonia  at  all,  and  that  his 
"  experiences"  were  confined  to  the  Indians  north  cf  the  Rio  Jsegro. 

'The  Patagonians  or  Tehuelcbe  Indians  are  divided  into  two  great  tribes,  tlie  northern 
and  the  southern.  They  speak  the  same  language,  but  are  distinguishable  by  difference 
of  accent;  and  the  southern  men  appear  to  oe  on  an  average  taller  and  finer,  and  are 
more  expert  hunters.  The  northern  ruige  chiefly  over  the  district  between  the  Cordil- 
lera and  the  Atltmtic,  from  the  Rio  Negro  to  the  Chupat,  and  even  the  Santa  Cmz  river. 
The  southern  occupy  the  rest  of  Patagonia  as  far  south  as  the  strait  of  Magellan.  The 
two  divisions,  however,  are  much  intermixed,  and  frequently  intermarry.  'The  question 
is  often  asked:  "  Are  the  Patagonians  of  gigantic  stature?"  Mr.  Musters's  statement  is. 
"The  average  heiglit  of  the  Teuuelche  male  members  of  our  party  with  which  I  traveled 
was  rather  over  Uian  under  6  ft.  10  inches."  Two  others,  measured  carefully  by  Mr. 
Clarke  (while  resident  at  Santa  Cruz),  stood  6  ft.  4  in.  each.  The  muscular  development 
of  the  arms  and  chest  is  extraordlnaiy,  and  in  general,  the  Patagonians  are  well  propor- 
tioned. They  are  splendid  swimmers,  can  walk  ^at  distances  without  being  tired,  and 
can  go  for  two  and  even  three  days  without  being  tired.  As  an  illustration  of  theii 
strength  of  arm.  Musters  mentions  that  he  has  seen  them  "ball"  an  ostrich  over  TO  yards 
distant.  Tlie  expression  of  their  face  is  ordinarily  good  humored,  except  in  the  settle- 
ments: their  eyes  are  bright  and  intelligent,  their  noses  aquiline  and  well-formed,  their 
foreheads  open  and  prominent.  The  complexion  of  the  men,  when  cleansed  from  paint, 
is  a  reddish  brown.  Thick  flowing  masses  of  lone  hair  cover  their  beads,  and  are 
combed  out  by  their  wives  at  least  once  a  day.  The  scaniv  natural  growth  of  beard, 
mustaches,  and  even  eyebrows,  is  carefully  eradicated.  The  young  women  are  fre- 
quently good-looking,  displaying  healthy,  ruddy  cheeks  when  not  disguised  with  paint. 
The  dress  of  the  men  consists  of  a  ehiripa  or  undergarment  round  the  loins,  made  of  a 
poncho,  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  other  material;  a  long  mantle  of  hide,  worn  with  the  fur 
Inside,  and  drooping  in  unbroken  outline  from  their  shoulders  to  the  ground;  and  potro 
boots  or  buskins  made  from  the  skin  of  horse's  hock,  and  occasionally  from  the  leg  of  a 
large  puma.  The  dress  of  the  women  is  similar,  except  that  the  undergarment  is  mode 
of  calico  or  stuff  sock,  and  extends  from  the  shoulders  to  the  ankle.  Both  sexes  are 
fond  of  ornaments,  wearing  huge  ear-rings  of  square  shape,  suspended  from  small  rings 
passing  through  the  lobe  of  the  ear;  also  silver  or  blue  bead  necklaces.  The  reason 
assigned  for  the  use  of  paint  is  that  it  forms  a  protection  og^nst  sun  and  wind,  and 
Musters  states  that  he  "  found  from  personal  experience  It  proved  a  complete  preaerva- 
tive  from  excoriation  or  a  chapped  skin." 

T)ic  arms  of  the  Tehuelches  consist  of  gun  or  revolver;  sword  or  dagger;  a  long, 
heavy  lance,  used  only  by  dismounted  Indians,  and  altogether  different  from  the  light 
iaiuie  of  Araucanian  and  Fampa  horsemen ;  and  the  bola  perdida,  or  ^ngle  ball,  so  called 
because,  once  thrown  from  the  sling,  it  is  not  picked  up  again. 

Their  houses,  called  toldot,  are  formed  of  three  rows  of  stakes  driven  into  the  ground. 
The  middle  row  Is  hi^ier  than  the  others,  and  the  three  rows  are  tied  together  with 
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strinffs  of  hide,  and  so  kept  in  their  place.  This  frail  framework  is  covered  with  hides 
whit^  reach  the  ground  on  all  sides,  and  are  fasteaed  to  it  hj  small  stakes  of  bone.  At 
night-fall,  guanaco  hides  are  spread  on  the  ground  within  the  tents,  and  ttie  men  and 
women,  laying  aside  their  mantle,  their  only  garment,  and  which  sometimes  serves  as  a 


water  every  mommg,  throughout  tlie  whole  year,  is  a  custom  to  which  men,  women, 
and  children  conform;  and  dthough  the  morning  bath  may  not  free  them  from  vermin 
— a  national  characteilstio— yet  it  has  the  effect  of  preventing  disease,  and  of  enabling 

tliem  the  more  easily  to  endure  the  severities  of  winter.  Their  only  manufactures  are 
maaties  of  guauaco  hide,  and  saddles,  bridles,  stirrups,  and  lassos.  The  lassos  and  the 
articles  of  harness  are  chiefly  piaitud,  and  evince  wonderful  ingenuity  and  nicety  of  exe- 
cution. 

The  religion  of  the  Patagonians  (according  to  Mr.  Musters)  is  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  Ftoipas  and  Araucaoians  an  abunce  of  any  trace  of  sun-worship.  They 
believe  in  a  great  and  good  spirit  who  created  the  Indians  and  animals,  ana  who  dis- 
persed them  from  a  place  which  they  call  "God's  hill;"  but  Mr.  Musters  is  inclined  to 
think  that  this  belief  owes  its  origin  to  a  confused  appreheusion  of  the  story  of  creation 
as  told  by  the  Christian  missionaries.  Curiously  enough,  this  great  and  good  spirit  takes 
no  concern  with  the  bein^  whom  he  has  created.  Idols  are  unknown,  and  duria^  the 
wliole  of  his  wanderings  Mr,  Musters  saw  no  trace  of  any  periodic  religious  festival. 
Whatever  religious  acts  the  natives  performed  were  prompted  by  their  dread  of  mali- 
cious demons,  the  chief  of  whom,  Qualichu,  is  always  on  the  watch  to  cause  mischief. 
To  propitiate  or  drive  away  this  spirit  is  the  function  of  the  wizard,  doctor,  or  medicine- 
man, wno  (as  in  other  countries)  combines  the  medical  and  magical  arts.  The  Gualicbu 
lurks  outside  the  toldot.  He  is  invisible  (except  to  the  "  doctor,"  wbo  has  the  gift  of 
second-sight),  and  he  can  enter  into  the  bodies  of  people,  and  cause  sickness  and  disease 
of  every  sort.  Besides  the  Gualicliu,  there  are,  as  lia»  been  said,  many  other  evil  spirits, 
who  are  supposed  to  inhabit  subterranean  dwellings,  underneath  certain  woods  and 
rivers  and  peculiarly  stiaped  rocks,  all  of  whom  are  saluted  on  occasion  with  special 
lucantaUona  The  cry  of  the  ni^tjar  on  the  Cordillera  betokens  sickness  or  death;  a 
certain  toad-like  llzua  mysteriously  lames  horses;  a  fabulous  two-headed  guanaco  is  a 
sure  forerunner  of  epidemic  disease,  etc.  To  counteract  the  influence  of  these,  charms 
and  talismans  are  liberally  employed. 

Their  language  is  quite  different  from  either  Pampa  or  Araucanian.  "Though  able 
to  converse  m  Tebuelcbe,"  says  Mr.  Musters,  "I  could  not  at  all  understand  the  Pam- 
pas; and  this  is  noted  with  reference  to  statements  made  in  M.  Ouinnard's  work,  which, 
coupled  with  other  internal  evidences  ....  compel  me  to  doubt  that  the  author  was 
ever  in  the  hands  of  the  real  Patagonians."  The  same  writer  has  a  more  favorable  opin- 
ion of  their  character  than  is  common.  He  found  them  "  kindly,  good-tempered,  inipul- 
uve  children  of  nature,  taking  great  Wkea  or  dislikes,  becoming  firm  friends  or  equally 
confirmed  enemies."  They  are,  however,  "steadily  and  rapidly  decreasing,"  tbrougu 
the  coml3ined  effect  of  disease  and  bad  liquor  sin)plied  to  them  by  traders  at  the  stations; 
and  before  long  the  race  will  be  extirpated,  llie  oldest  of  these  stations  is  Patagones 
(formerly  El  Carmen),  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kio  Negro,  about  18  m.  from  its  mouth, 
in  the  Argentine  country.  It  has  a  pop.  of  about  2,000,  composed  of  Spanish  and  other 
settlers,  negroes,  and  convicts  from  Buenos  Ayres  At  the  mouth  of  the  Chnpat  there 
was  from  ltJ65  till  1S70  an  unprosperous  Welsh  colony  :  at  the  mouth  of  the  Santa  Cruz, 
further  s.,  there  is  also  a  petty  station  ;  and  at  Piinta  Arenas  (Sandy  Point),  on  Uic  strait 
of  Magellan,  the  Chilian  government  have  established  a  colony  and  a  penal  settlement. 

See  At  Homa  teith  the  Patagoniana :  a  Tear's  WajideriTigs  aver  the  Untrodden  Oround 
from  (he  8tfait»  of  MageUan  to  the  JHo  Negro,  by  George  Chaworth  Musters  (Lond. 
1871) ;  and  Aeroee  Fata^mia,  by  Lady  Dixie  (1880).  See  also  works  by  BeeiAcdun  and 
Coan. 

fXiALA  (from  pat,  fall)  is.  in  Hindu  mythology,  the  name  of  those  inferior  regions 
which  have  seven,  or,  according  to  some,  'eight  divisions,  each  extending  downwards 
10,000  j/manae,  or  miles.  The  soil  of  these  regions,  as  the  Vishnu- Purina  relates,  is  sev- 
erally white,  black,  purple,  yellow,  sandy,  stony,  and  of  gold ;  they  are  embellished 
with  ma^nilflcent  palaces,  in  which  dwell  numerous  dftnavas,  daityas,  yakshos,  and  great 
snake-gods,  decorated  with  brilliant  jewels,  and  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  delicious 
viands  and  strong  wines.  There  are  m  these  regions  beautiful  groves,  and  streuns  and 
lakes,  where  the  lotus  blows,  and  the  skies  are  resonant  with  the  kokila's  songs.  Thc^ 
are,  in  short,  so  delightful,  that  the  saint  Narada,  after  bis  return  from  them  to  heaven, 
declared  amon^  the  celestials  that  PSt&la  was  much  more  delightful  than  Indra's  heaven. 
Prof.  Wilson,  m  bis  Visknu-Purdna,  says  "  that  there  is  no  very  copious  description 
of  FAtftla  in  any  of  the  Purdnaa ;  that  the  most  circumstantial  are  those  of  the  Vdvu 
and  Bhdgavaia  Pardnan  ;  and  that  the  Mahdhhdrata  Mid  these  two  F^rdnag  assign  dif- 
ferent divisions  to  the  ddnavas,  daityas,  and  nfigas.  .  ,  .  The  regions  of  the  FAtiua  and 
thdr  inhabitants  are  oftener  the  subjects  of  profane  than  of  sacred  fiction,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  frequent  intercourse  between  mortal  heroes  and  the  serpent-maids.  A 
considerable  section  of  the  VrihaUKathd  consists  of  adventures  and  events  In  this  sub- 
terraneous world."  For  inferior  r^ons  of  a  dlffoent  descrip^m,  see  Kabaxa. 
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FATASJAII  is  the  name  of  two  celebrated  authors  of  andeat  India^  wbo  an  geoer 
tSij  looked  upon  as  the  same  personage,  but  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  th«t 
they  bear  the  same  name.  The  one  la  the  author  of  tne  system  of  philosophy  called 
Yoga  (q.v.).  the  other  the  great  critic  of  Kfttyflyana  (q.v.)  and  Pfinini  (q.v.).  Of  the 
former,  nothing  is  known  myoad  bis  work — for  which  see  the  article  Yoga.  The  few 
historical  facts  relating  to  the  latter,  as  at  present  ascertained,  may  be  gathered  from  hit 
great  work,  the  JfahShdshya,  or  "the  jgreat  commentary," 

PATAf'SCO,  a  river  of  Maryland,  rises  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  state,  and 
flows  south-easterly  80  m.  to  the  Chesapeake  bay,  14  m.  s.  of  Baltimore,  to  which  ci^  it 
is  navigable.    Its  falls  furnish  water-power  to  numerous  factories. 

PATABEVEB,  or  Paterenes,  a  name  given  in  the  11th  c.  to  the  extreme  opponents  of 
clerical  marriages.  The  party  was  led  by  Arialdus,  a  deacon  of  Milan,  where  Its  mem- 
bers used  to  meet  in  the  Pataria.  or  ragman's  quarter,  paU$  being  a  provincial  name 
for  a  tag.  Early  in  the  ISth  c.  the  title,  from  an  erroneous  Idea  that  it  came  from  tbo 
word  pati,  to  suffer,  was  appropriated  hy  the  Cathari.  who  condemned  marriage 
altogether. 

PATCH,  Sahubl  (1807-1829),  was  bom  in  Rhode  Island,  hut  little  is  known  of  his 
early  life,  except  that  he  went  to  sea  when  very  young.  After  a  few  years  he  returned 
and  settled  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  where  he  learned  the  trade  of  cotton  spinning.  Much 
was  being  said  at  this  time  about  jumping,  and  he  became  possessed  with  a  desire  to 
jump  from  a  bridge  recently  built  over  tlie  Passaic  at  that  point.  It  was  a  distance  of 
about  ninety  feet,  and  the  leap  was  considered  so  dangerous  that  he  was  finally  placed 
under  arrest ;  but  a  few  monUis  later  he  performed  the  feat  successfully.  This  was  in 
1^,  and  it  gave  him  such  wide-spread  popularity  that  he  left  his  trade  and  traveled 
about  giving  exhibitions  of  his  skill  by  leapmg  from  the  yard-arms  or  top-mastsof  ships. 
In  the  course  of  these  exhibitions  be  made  a  trial  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  that  he  considered 
a  partial  failure,  so  he  advertised  that  he  would  make  another  trial  there,  in  which  he 
would  Jump  from  the  bank  of  Genesee  river  Into  the  depths  just  below  the  falls,  a  dis- 
tance of  125  feet.  While  waiting  the  day  for  this  performance  he  went  to  Niagara  and 
jumped  from  a  projecting  rock  on  Ooat  Island,  a  distance  of  nearly  a  hundred  feet.  At 
the  app<^ted  time,  November  18, 1829.  he  made  the  leap  into  the  Genesee  river,  Init  Iw 
never  rose  to  the  surface,  and  nothing  was  seen  of  bis  body  for  many  months.  It  was 
finally  found,  and  was  buried  at. Charlotte,  nearthe  month  of  the  Genesee  river. 

PATOHOOUX' a  village  and  port  of  entry  in  SutTolk  co.,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  on  tbe 
shore  of  Great  South  bay,  and  the  Long  Island  railroad;  54  miles  e.  of  iNew  York. 
It  bas  a  public  library,  union  school,  Latin  school,  electric  lights,  state  and  savings 
banks,  Holly  system  of  waterworks,  large  oyster  and  fish  Interests,  and  manufactories 
of  lace  curtains,  paper,  and  brass  goods.  It  was  Incorporated  in  1898.  Pop.  '90,  not 
reported. 

PAICHOU'U.  This  very  interesting  material  is  the  dried  branches  of  pogottemon 
patehouii  (natural  order  UUaafyB),  which  was  first  introduced  to  this  country  as  an  article 
of  merchandise  in  1844.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Silbet,  the  Malay  coast,  Ceylon,  Java, 
the  neighborhood  of  Bombay,  and  probably  also  of  China;  but  owing  to  the  fondness 
of  Asiatics  for  the  perfume  which  it  yields,  it  Is  difficult  to  say  where  it  is  native  or 
cultivated.  Every  part;  of  the  plant  is  odoriferous,  but  the  younger  portions  of  the 
branches  with  the  leaves  are  cliosen ;  they  are  usually  about  a  foot  long.  The  odor  is 
peculiar  and  difficult  to  define,  but  it  has  a  slight  resemblance  to  sandal-wood ;  it  is  very 

Ew^ul,  and  to  many  persons  is  extremely  disagreeable.  The  odor  of  patchouli  was 
own  in  Europe  before  tbe  material  itself  was  introduced,  in  consequence  of  its  use  in 
Ca^imere  to  scent  the  ^awls  with  a  view  of  keeping  out  moths,  which  are  averse  to  it; 
hence  the  genuine  Cashmere  shawls  were  known  by  their  scent  until  the  French  found 
the  secret,  and  imported  the  herb  for  use  in  the  same  way.  Its  name  in  India  is  puehO' 
pat,  and  it  is  there  used  as  an  ingredient  in  fancy  tobaccos,  and  as  a  perfume  for  the 
hair.  It  is  also  much  prized  for  keeping  insects  from  linen  and  woolen  articles. 
Tlie  essence  of  patehouii  is  a  peculiar  heavy  brown  oil,  with  a  disagreeably  powerful 
odor;  it  is  obtained  by  distillation,  and  requires  extreme  dilution  for  perfumery  pur^ 
posea 

pil^  BE  POIE  eUAB,  sometimes  called  Btrasburg  pie,  a  dish  greatly  esteemed 
epicures,  and,  as  the  name  indicates,  made  of  the  livers  of  abnoimaJly  fattened 
geese  or  dudes.  Strasburg  and  Toulouse  are  tbe  chief  places  of  manufacture,  the  pAUa 
are  exported  to  every  part  of  tbe  world,  and  the  trade  amounts  to  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  annually.  The  fowls  are  fed  to  repletion  with  salted  maize,  and  by  this 
means  the  liver  is  increased  to  the  unnatural  weight  of  3  or  even  8  lbs. 

PATXL'LA,  or  Knee-cap,  is  a  sesamoid  bone  (q.v.),  developed  In  the  single  tendon  of 
the  reettu,  vatttu  extemut,  and  wutut  tTUemxu  muscles — tbe  greater  extensor  muscles  of 
the  leg.  It  is  heart-shaded  in  form,  the  broad  end  being  directed  upwards  and  the  apex 
downwards.  The  anterior  or  external  surface  is  convex,  perforated  by  small  apertures 
for  the  entrance  of  vessels,  and  marked  by  rough  longitudinal  striae,  while  the  posterior 
or  internal  surface  is  smooth  and  divided  into  two  facets  by  a  vertical  ridge,  which  cor- 
responds and  fits  into  the  groove  on  the  lower  articulating  suzfice  of  tbe  nmur  or  thigb* 
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bone,  while  the  two  facets  (of  which  the  outer  is  the  broader  and  deeper)  oorresponds  to 
the  articular  surface  of  the  two  condyles. 

This  bone  is  liable  both  to  dislocaiion  and  fracture.  Didocation  mi^r  occur  ^Iher 
inwards  or  outwards;  but  it  is  most  frequent  in  the  outward  dir(!ction.  The  displace- 
ment niay  be  caused  either  by  niechanical  violence,  or  by  too  sudden  contraction  of  the 
extensor  muscles  iu  whose  conjoined  tendon  it  lies;  and  is  most  liable  to  occur  in  knock- 
kneed,  flabby  persons.  It  may  be  readily  detected  by  the  impossibility  of  bending  the 
knee,  and  b^  the  Iwue  being  felt  in  its  new  position,  and,  except  in  one  rare  variety,  the 
dislocation  is  capable  of  bang  reduced  without  any  difficulty.  Fracture  of  the  patella 
mayOike  dislocation)  be  caused  either  by  muscular  action  or  by  mechanical  violence. 

Fracture  by  muscular  action  is  the  more  common  of  the  two  forma,  and  occurs  thus: 
A  person  in  danger  of  falling  forwards  attempts  to  recover  himself  by  throwing  the  body 
backwards,  and  the  violent  action  of  the  extensors  (chiefly  the  reetvt)  snaps  me  patella 
across,  the  upper  fragment  being  drawn  up  the  thigh,  while  the  lower  portion  is  retained 
in  titu  by  that  portion  of  the  common  tendon  whi(3i  is  continu£«i  from  the  patella  to  the 
tubercle  of  the  tibia,  and  which  is  called  the  ligamentura  patellie.  The  treatment  con- 
Btsts  in  relaxing  the  opposing  muscles  by  raising  the  trunk,  and  slightly  elevating  the 
limb,  which  should  be  kept  m  a  siraieht  position;  In  consequence  of  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  bringing  the  broken  surfaces  bito  exact  apportion,  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain 
bony  reunion  of  the  parts,  and  the  case  generally  results  either  in  mere  ligamentous  union 
or  in  no  true  union  at  all. 

FATXLLA  and  FATELIISS.   Bee  LiHPirr. 

FA'TEV  (Lat  patina,  a  dish),  the  plate  employed  for  the  elements  of  bread  in  the 
eucharistic  service.  Anciently  it  was  of  considerable  size;  and  while  the  practice  <rf 
the  offertory  (q. v.)  continued,  there  was  a  special  paten  for  the  bread-offering.  In  the 
Boman  Catholic  church,  in  which  the  unleavened  wafer-bread  is  used,  and  the  commun- 
ion is  distributed  from  a  distinct  vessel  called  pyx  (q.v.),  the  paten  is  a  small  circular 
plate,  always  of  tlie  same  material  with  tlie  chalice.  It  is  often  richly  chased  or  carved, 
and  studded  with  precious  stones.    It  is  used  only  in  the  mass. 

FATEKT,  an  exclusive  right  granted  by  an  offldal  document  and  secnrlng  to  a  person 
for  a  term  of  years  the  exclurive  privuege  of  making,  using,  and  selling  something 
invented  by  him.  The  protection  given  covers  new  and  usenil  arts,  by  which  results 
are  obtained  in  a  cheaper,  easier,  or  more  advantageous  manner ;  machines,  or  improve- 
ments thereof ;  manufactures,  in  the  sense  of  essentially  new  fabrics  or  products,  and 
deslens  connected  vrith  such  manufactures ;  and  compositions  which  result  from  new 
comhinations  of  ingredients  already  in  use.  The  articles  newly  discovered  or  Invented 
must  not  have  been  surrendered  to  the  public  openly  or  by  implication,  and  improve- 
ments  must  not  have  been  patented  or  described  in  any  printed  publication,  or  sola  to  or 
used  by  the  public  for  more  than  two  years  previous  to  the  application  of  the  patentee. 
It  is  often  the  case  that  the  most  useful  inventions  bring  but  little  pecuniary  gain  to  the 
discoverer,  and,  again,  that  from  some  very  simple  modification  of  an  article  luge  invflts 
will  occur. 

Patents  are  Issued  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  and  under  the  seal  of  the 
Patent  Office,  to  any  person  who  has  invented  or  discovered  any  new  and  useful  art, 
machine,  manufacture,  or  composition  of  matter,  or  any  new  and  useful  improvement 
thereof,  not  known  or  used  by  others  in  this  country,  and  not  patented  or  described  in 
any  printed  publication  in  this  or  any  foreign  country,  before  his  invention  or  dis- 
cover thereof,  and  not  in  public  use,  or  on  sale  for  more  than  two  years  jirior  to  his 
application,  unl^  the  same  is  proved  to  have  been  abandoned;  and  by  any  person 
who,  by  bis  own  industry,  genius,  efforts,  and  expense  has  invented  and  produced  any 
new  and  original  design  for  a  manufacture,  bust,  statue,  alto-relievo,  or  bas-relief  ;  any 
new  and  original  design  for  the  printing  of  woolen,  silk,  cotton,  or  other  fabrics  ;  any 
new  and  original  impression,  ornament,  pattern,  print,  or  picture  to  be  printed,  painted, 
cast  or  otherwise  placed  on  or  worked  into  any  article  of  manufacture ;  or  any  new, 
useful,  and  original  shape  or  configuration  of  any  article  of  manufacture,  the  same  not 
having  been  known  nor  used  by  others  before  his  invention  or  production  thereof,  nor 
patented  nor  described  in  any  printed  publication,  upon  payment  of  the  fees  required 
by  law  and  other  due  proceedings  had. 

Every  patent  contains  a  grant  to  tlie  patentee,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  for  the  term  of 
seventeen  years,  of  the  exclusive  right  to  make,  use,  and  vend  Uie  invention  or  dis- 
covery throughout  the  United  States  and  the  Territories,  referring  to  the  speclflcaUon 
for  the  particulars  thereof. 

If  it  appear  that  the  inventor,  at  the  time  of  making  his  application,  believed  him- 
self to  be  tne  first  Inventor  or  discoverer,  a  patent  will  not  be  refused  on  account  of  the 
invention  or  discovery,  or  any  part  thereof,  having  been  known  or  used  In  any  foreign 
country  before  his  invention  or  discovery  thereof.  If  it  had  not  been  before  patented 
or  desoibed  in  any  printed  publication. 

Joint  inventors  are  entitled  to  a  joint  patent ;  neither  can  claim  one  separately. 
Independent  inventors  of  distinct  and  independent  improvements  in  the  same  macliine 
cannot  obtain  a  joint  patent  for  their  separate  inventions. 

PATERT  OFFICE.  The  business  of  the  United  StatejB  Patent  Office  previous  to  1836 
was  conducted  by  a  single  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state.  The  act  of  1888 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  4  clerks,  one  to  net  as  examiner,  and  also  of  '^^l^^^f^nlp 
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m&D,  macliinist,  and  mesBenger.  ProTision  was  also  tnndc  for  the  estaUishment  of  M 
library.  From  this  slender  beginning  has  grown  tbe  immense  establlaliment  now  occti' 
pjing  nearly  the  wliole  of  the  building  of  t£e  department  of  the  interior  at  Washington, 
and  employing  between  foar  and  five  hundred  pereons.  The  Patent  Office,  as  the  build- 
ing is  usually  called,  is  of  marble,  freestone,  and  granite;  408  ft.  long,  881  ft.  wide,  and 
79  ft.  bifffa,  iQ  Doric  arcbitecture.  The  model  rooms  occupy  the  upper  story,  and  cod- 
sist  of  4  nails,  1850  ft.  in  leneth,  and  contaiDfng  more  than  200,000  models  of  patents. 
Tbe  capacity  of  the  building  is  now  taxed  to  Its  tilmost,  and  it  is  thought  by  many  that 
models  have  been  required  in  many  cases  where  drawings  would  answer  the  purpose. 
A  recent  rule  of  tbe  office  provides  that  applicants  need  not  furnish  models  unless  offi- 
cially notified  to  do  so.  Toe  model  rooms  are  open  to  tbe  public.  'Below  are  the  offices 
of  the  commissioner,  his  assistant,  and  about  70  examiners  divided  into  several  classes. 
Id  tbe  ten  years  ending  Jan.  1,  1650,  6,M1  patents  were  issued;  from  1850  to  1880, 
81,488;  from  1860  to  18^,  77.816;  from  1670  to  1880, 140.870.  The  ratio  of  this  incFease 
to  that  of  the  increase  d  pop.  is  sixfold.  As  compared  with  foreign  nations  the 
amount  of  business  done  in  the  Washington  office  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  Tbe 
cha^  for  application  for  a  patent  is  $20  m  the  United  States,  against  $50  in  Canada, 
(75  in  England,  $100  in  most  continental  countries,  $800  in  Russia  and  most  British  col- 
onies, and  $400  in  Portugal  and  British  India.  These  fees  are  for  the  application  only, 
and  subsequent  fees  are  in  proportion.  In  tbe  year  ending  June  80,  1880,  the  number  of 
patents  issued  was  13,471  (1629  less  than  in  1879);  of  trade  marks,  1141;  and  of  labels. 
4ua  The  total  expenditure  of  the  office  was  $546,661.47,  and  tbe  receipts  $708,146.70. 
By  authority  of  congress  the  office  Issues  weekly  a  OazetU,  containing  Hstsof  tbe  patents 
issued,  description,  and  speciflratlons  of  the  more  important,  with  en^vings,  notice 
of  new  rules  adopted,  and  accounts  of  patent  litigation,  and  decisions  of  the  U. 
6.  courts.  The  department  also  issues  a  pamphlet  entitled  iAno  lit?  (M>tain  Jkitentt,  aeni 
free  on  application,  which  contains  minute  direction  as  to  the  course  to  be  taken  by 
inventors.  We  add  a  schedule  of  the  present  pntent  fees  of  the  United  States:  On  filing 
application,  $16;  on  issuing  original  patent  (17  years),  $20;  on  application  for  le-issue, 
$80;  on  application  for  exteaeion,  $60;  oa  granting  extension  of  patent (7  years),  $00; 
on  each  caveat,  $10 ;  on  appeal  to  examiners<m-chief,  $10;  on  appeal  to  commladoner  ot 
patents,  $20;  on  filing  a  disclaimer,  $10;  on  application  for  deogn  years),  $10;  on 
application  for  design  (7  years),  $15;  on  application  for  design  (Uyean^  $80;  on  eioh 
trade  mark  (80  years),  $25;  on  each  label  (26  years),  $6. 

Tbe  receipte  of  the  Patent  Office  during  the  fiscal  year  18S0--9O  were  $1,847,808,  and 
expenditures,  $1,081,174.    Receipts  over  expenditures,  $360,029. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  business  of  the  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  SO,  1690 : 

Tfamber  of  applications  for  patenW  40,901 1  Number  of  patents  granted,  tncladlng  ntamw 

Number  of  appllcaCiona  for  design  patents        1,008     and  deslKiis  SB#t7 

Number  of  applications  for  reissue  patents. ...    Ifl   Number  of  trsde-marks  reslaterod   1,SSS 

Number  of  applications  for  registration  of         '  Number  of  labeU  (CglateNa   SH 

trade  marks   1,617  '   

Number  of  appllcationa  for  rcvlatrallon  of  labels    868        Total  ST^ttS 

Number  of  caveaCi  Ued  8,880 '  Number  of  patents  withheld  for  non-pay ment 

 i    of  final  fees  S.40S 

Total  «t,l«)  Number  of  patents  expired  ti,S» 

The  total  number  of  applications  filed  at  the  Patent  Office,  In  fifty-four  yeais,  1887- 
90,  was  743.583  ;  number  of  caveats  filed,  91,165  ;  number  of  patents  issued,  470,780. 
Receipts,  $25,849,584  ;  expenditures,  $20,854,110.    Net  surplus,  $4,990,474. 

FATEKTS,  LAW  of  (see  Patent  ;  Patent  Office),  though  originally  used  to 
include  the  alleged  authority  for  granting  monopolies  and  tbe  law  of  copyright,  is  now 
confined  to  the  gninting  by  the  sovereign  power  in  the  state  of  certain  immunities,  privi- 
leges, and  authority  as  to  the  making,  use,  and  sale  of  useful  articles  newly  discovered  or 
invented  aud  uot  already  openly  or  by  implication  suirendered  to  the  public;  or  as  to  the 
employment  of  some  newly  discovered  process  in  art  or  mami^tures.  The  priviltffies 
are  continued  for  a  limited  time.  To  tbe  inventor  tlie  connderation  is  the  pr<>flt  to  m 
derive-i  from  the  sale  or  use  of  the  invention;  to  the  public  the  consideration  is,  first,  the 
stimulation  of  invention;  secondly,  the  free  public  use  of  the  invented  article  after  the 
limited  time  expires.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  first  patent  granted  in  this  country,  1641, 
was  for  anew  proefss,  that  of  making  salt.  Several  others  were  granted  before  the  revo- 
lution, under  the  royal  charter,  or  by  the  authority  of  colonial  statutes,  the  most  impor- 
tant instances  occurring  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  By  Oie  U.  S.  constitution 
power  was  conferred  upon  congress  to  pass  statutes  **  securing  for  limited  times  to 
authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  of  their  respective  writings  or  discoveries." 
The  first  statute  was  Ihnt  of  1790.  This  fixed  the  limit  at  14  years,  or  less,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  tlie  grantors,  wlio  were  to  be  tbe  attorney-general  and  the  secretaries  of  state  and 
of  war.  The  approval  of  any  two  of  these  sufilced.  A  foreigner  could  rewive  a  patent 
Fees  were  fixed;  infrin^rs  were  made  liable  to  punishment,  out  no  provision  was  made 
for  the  examination  of  the  claims.  The  act  was  found  deficient,  and  in  1793  a  second 
was  passed  which  introduced  the  principle  of  deciding  interfering  claims  and  made  the 
form  of  petition  to  the  secretary  of  slate  alone.  Triple  damages  were  to  be  piUd  by 
infringers;  the  fee  was  fixed  at  $30,  and  a  method  was  proTided  for  bringing  dented 
claims  before  a  U.  S.  district  court.  The  act  of  1800  compelled  the  applfeant  to  make 
oath  that  the  invention  had  not  been  previously  known  or  used  In  this  or  anyfor^gni 
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country.  These  and  other  acts  and  amendments.  In  1819  and  1883,  were  rendered  void 
by  the  act  of  1836,  which,  though  changed  in  many  points  by  subsequent  statutes  (1887. 
'89,  '42,  '48,  '49,  'S3,  '60,  '61,  '70.  '72),  forms  the  basis  of  our  present  regulations.  This 
statute  had  for  its  marked  features  the  establishment  of  a  separate  omce  (see  Fatbht 
Office),  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner  as  its  head  officer,  and  of  another  officer  to 
examine  the  patentability  of  claims,  and  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  eateati.  The 
fee  to  foreigners  (except  aliens  resident  here  one  year)  was  $5b0  if  subjects  of  Qreat 
Britdn;  to  others  $300.  A  board  was  appointed  to  which  appeal  could  be  made  from 
the  decisiona  of  the  commissioner  and  examiner.  The  power  of  extending  the  patent  for 
7  years,  after  the  expiration  of  the  14  was  granted  to  a  board  of  three  commissioons. 
Jtejference  must  be  made  to  the  statutes  for  the  details  of  changes  made  by  later  acts. 
Among  the  more  important  were:  that  of  1889,  proTidins  that  an  ' '  abandonment"  to  the 
public  must  have  taken  place  two  years  before  the  appHcaUon  for  the  patent,  to  justify 
refusal  of  the  grant:  that  of  1646,  extending  the  powers  of  the  commissioner;  of  1849, 
transferring  the  office  from  the  department  of  slate  to  that  of  the  Interior;  of  1861, 
extending  the  term  from  14  to  17  years,  withdrawing  the  power  of  extension  from  the 
commissioner,  removing  the  distmctioa  between  U.  8.  citizens,  and  those  of  nations  not 
diacrimiaating  against  this  country  in  the  matter,  fixing  the  fees  at  $15  oni^plication 
and  $20  on  issue  of  the  patent,  and  establishing  a  "board  of  examiners-in-chief,"  to 
whom  there  is  an  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  primary  examiner.  The  act  of  1870 
differed  from  the  then  existing  statutes  onlr  in  unimportant  particulars.  Under  the 
present  law  patents  are  granted  to  aliens  as  well  as  to  citizens,  the  only  requirement  being 
that  the  invention  shall  be  original;  and  to  this  rule  the  exception  exists  that  as  against 
a  previous  knowledge  or  use  in  other  countries  it  is  necessary  for  the  applicant  to  show 
only  that  lie  believed  himself  to  be  the  original  discoverer  at  the  time  of  application. 
Executors  and  administrators  of  a  deceased  inventor  may  receive  the  patent,  and  the 
grant  may  i^sue  to  two  or  more  jointly.  An  extension  for  7  years  may  be  obtained  on 
paying  an  application  fee  of  $50,  and  the  same  sum  on  issue.  In  applying  for  a  patent 
a  specuflcation  must  be  presented  describing  the  nature  and  principle  of  operation  of 
tiie  invention,  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  relation  of  the  diSerent  parts,  and  a  distinct 
statement  of  wliat  is  claimed  as  new.  This  must  be  signed  and  attested  by  two  witnesses, 
and  accompanied  by  a  sworn  statement  of  the  nppHcdnt's  bona  fide  belief  of  the  original- 
ity of  his  invention.  Wherever  possible,  a  model,  not  to  exceed  a  foot  in  the  length  of 
any  dimension,  must  be  furnished;  and  in  cose  of  a  composition  of  matter,  samples  of 
the  ingredients  and  specimens  of  the  composition  should  be  forwarded.  The  application 
is  by  petition  to  the  commissioner  of  patents;  by  him  it  is  referred  to  one  of  a  number  of 
primary  examiners,  each  having  chai^  of  a  special  class  of  inventions.  On  the  approral 
of  such  examiner  the  patent  is  granted;  if  adverse  cause  be  found,  an  opportunl^is 
given  the  applicant  to  remove  the  objection  by  explanation  or  proof.  If  unsuccessful  he 
may  appeal  to  the  three  examiners-in-chief;  from  this  board  he  may  again  appeal  to  the 
commissioner,  whose  decision  is  final,  unless  reversed  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  A  caveat  is  a  paper  filed  by  an  inventor,  briefly  stating  the  nature  of 
his  intended  claims,  and  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  $10.  Its  ^ect  is  to  secure  tlie  appli- 
cant for  one  year  from  the  gpnting  of  anv  patent  interfering  with  his  claim,  and  thus 
allow  him  time  to  mature  his  invention.  The  eaeeat  mar  be  reuewed  from  year  to  year. 
If  application  for  an  interfering  patent  be  made,  notice  is  £^ven  to  the  filer  of  the  caveat, 
and  he  must  then  within  three  months  make  the  regular  application.  The  question  of 
priority  of  invention  is  then  tried  as  in  other  cases;  and  in  all,  appeal  lies  to  the  district 
aupreme  court.  A  re-isaue  is  granted  oa  the  surrender  of  the  old  grant  and  a  request  to 
amend  it  in  certain  specified  points;  new  claims  cannoi  be  introduced  into  Ihe  re-ias»e; 
the  amendment  must  be  for  mistakes  or  errors  by  which  the  original  intent  of  the  grant 
was  rendered  vo^d  or  incompletely  carried  out.  !No  extension  beyond  the  term  of  17 
years  is  now  allowed.  Patents  are  granted  for  designs,  artistic,  ornamental,  or  con- 
nected with  manufactures.  The  question  of  trade  nutnu  (a  v.)  was  formerly  closely  con- 
nected with  the  patenting  of  designs.    Tlie  patent  takes  effect  from  the  day  of  issue. 

What  iuit}eet$-Tnatter  are  properly  within  the  domain  of  patent  law  and  what  is  neces- 
sary to  constitute  a  patentable  invention  or  discovery,  are  important  questions.  As  to 
the  first  the  language  of  tlie  statute  provides  for  the  granting  of  patents  to  ttie  inventor 
"of  any  new  and  useful aW,  maehine,  manvfatture,  or  eompoation  of  itiatter,  or  any  new 
and  useful  improvement  thereof."  'The  term  manufacture  is  construed  in  a  more  limited 
sense  than  in  the  patent  laws  of  most  foreign  countries,  as  it  is  used  exclurive  of  machin- 
ery and  compositions.  Under  the  head  of  "  art"  are  included  all  patentable  processes, 
or  methods.  It  is  often  difficult  to  tell  within  which  classification  a  specified  invention 
properly  falls,  but  it  is  sufficient  that  its  nature  is  such  as  to  bring  it  within  the  limits  of 
one  or  more  of  the  four  classes.  Every  discovery  does  not  entitle  the  discoverer  to  an 
invention.  Thus  a  mere  enunciation  of  a  scientific  tlieory.  abstract  principle,  or  philo- 
sophical truth,  is  not  patentable.  But  if  such  principle  be  so  reduced  to  a  practicable 
and  tangible  form,  so  lib  to  be  a  concrete  construction  of  component  parts,  or  structure 
capable  of  producing  useful  results,  this  will  be  patentable.  It  is  not  nece^ry  that  all 
parts  of  the  invention  be  new,  but  what  is  new  must  produce  some  tangible  useful  diect 
or  improvement.  Where  two  or  more  existing  processes  or  parts  of  machinery  are  for 
the  first  time  united,  if  a  new  effect  be  produced,  the  combination  Is  patentable,  other 
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'Wise  not.  No  inTention  injurious  to  public  morality,  or  which  would  assist  crime,  cfin 
be  patented.  But  an  invention  of  a  process  or  tool  which  would  be  useful  in  legitimate 
business  cannot  be  rejected  on  the  ground  that  it  might  also  be  of  aid  to  burglars  or 
counterfeiters.  That  which  is  usef  ql  is  also  to  be  distinguished  from  that  which  is  trivial 
or  frivolous,  but  a  glance  at  the  patent  office  models  will  quickly  displ  any  fear  that 
undue  severity  is  exercised  on  this  point.  "Double  use"  Is  not  patentable,  that  is,  a  new 
use  of  a  process  or  machine  already  in  use  for  a  different  purpose,  is  not  considered  a 
new  invention.  A  mere  substitution  of  one  substance  or  element  (or,  in  a  process,  of  a 
chemical  ingredient)  will  not  be  considered,  if  the  two  bave  the  same  function  only.  A 
patentable  process  is  one  which  by  the  application  of  some  principle  or  natural  law,  such 
as  the  application  of  one  form  of  matter  to  another,  or  by  chemical  action,  produces  some 
new  and  useful  effect.  Important  instances  are  the  patented  processes  used  in  manufactur- 
ing vulcanized  india-rubbw,  in  smeltingores,  and  in  making  nigh  grades  of  steel.  An  aban- 
donment by  an  inventor  may  be  infetnd  from  his  n^ectiug  to  m^e  objection  to  the 
Dse  of  his  invention  by  unauthorized  parties  within  bis  knowledge,  or  from  unreasona- 
ble delay  in  making  application  after  the  completion  of  the  invention.  If  the  latter  be 
in  public  use  for  two  years  before  tbe  time  of  application  the  inventor's  claim  is  abso- 
lutely forfeited.  To  constitute  such  public  use  It  is  necessary  to  show  only  a  single 
Instance.  When  a  patent  has  been  granted  and  appUcation  is  made  by  a  second  person, 
daimiogpriority  of^invention,  it  is  too  late  for  the  "interference"  investigation  by  the 
patent  office,  and  the  only  course  for  the  commissioner  to  pursue  is  to  grant  a  second 
patent  to  the  applicuit,  if  he  feel  warranted  by  the  facts,  and  thus  leave  the  parties  to 
contest  their  rights  on  an  equal  footing  in  the  courts. 

Patents  are  the  subject  of  sale  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  may  be  mortgaged  orassi|^ed. 
Buch  assignment  must  be  recorded  at  the  patent  office  to  protect  the  assignee  against  a 
vendee  or  mortgagee  claiming  through  the  original  patentee.  Licenses  to  use  an  inven- 
tion may  be  written  or  oral,  but  cannot  be  asN^ned  to  a  third  party  without  special 
authority.  A  contract  to  sell  or  assign  an  invention  not  yet  patented  is  a  good  cxecutcry 
contract,  but  actual  sale  or  assignment  is  null.  To  constitute  infringement  of  a  paU-nt 
there  must  be  tbe  making,  use,  or  sale  to  another  of  that  which  is  the  subject  matter  ot 
an  existing  patent.  The  test  Is  whether  tbe  two  are  not  substantlailr  identical. 
Changes  in  form,  relative  position,  or  substituiion  of  one  material  for  another,  will  not 
save  an  infringer  from  the  penalties  attached  to  infringement.  Damages  may  be  recov- 
ered by  the  patentee  in  an  action  on  the  case  in  courts  of  common  law,  or  by  equity  pro- 
ceedings. In  tbe  former  method  the  measure  of  damage  is  the  actual  damage  incurred; 
in  the  latter  tbe  infringer  may  be  compelled  to  Recount  for  the  profits  received  by  him, 
and  a  temporary  or  permanent  injunction  may  be  obtained.  Notice  must  be  given  of  the 
patentee's  right  by  marking  the  article  with  tne  word  ' '  patented  "  and  the  date  of  issue. 
Penalties  are  provided  for  the  wrongful  use  of  such  mark  or  stamp.  The  best  work  on 
patents  in  this  counupr  is  that  of  G-eorge  Ticknor  Curtis ;  I^iillips  and  Fessmden  are  also 
standard  authors.   The  latest  English  work  is  that  of  A^ew. 

PATES,  Walter  Hobatio,  was  b.  in  London,  August  4,  ISitO.  He  was  educated 
at  the  King's  school,  Canterbury,  and  in  iH"**  enten^l  Oiieen's  college,  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated  b.a.  in  1862.  He  was  dected  to  a  fellowship  at  Btasenoee  College, 
and  after  nlllng  various  offices  in  this  institution,  took  the  degree  of  u.a.  In  1865.  Mr. 
Pater  traveled  extensively  in  Italy,  France,  and  Qetmany.  In  1866  he  made  his  first 
contribution  to  literature  in  the  form  of  an  essay  on  the  writings  of  Coleridge,  which  ap- 
peared la  the  January  number  of  the  Watmintter  Beoiw.  In  1878  ho  published  in  Mac- 
miUan't  Maganiu  a  aeries  of  studies  in  art  and  literature  entitled  The  Benait»ane«,  of 
which  a  second  edition  appeared  in.  1877  ;  Jtfartuf,  the  BpUurean :  Bit  SenaaUtmM  and 
Ideaa,  in  two  volumes,  appeared  In  1885.  This  work  reached  its  second  edition  (or  both 
England  and  America.  Mr.  Pater  also  contributed  extensively  both  to  the  Fortnight^ 
Beriew  and  MacmiUan'i  Magazine.  Among  these  contribuuons  may  be  mentioned 
Wordsworth ;  The  School  of  Owrgione  Dioayrius ;  Charles  Lamb ;  The  Beginnings  of  Greek 
Sculpture,  in  the  former;  A  Prince  of  Court  Painters;  Sebastian  Van  Storck,  and  others, 
In  the  latter.  He  was  the  contributor  to  Ward's  English  Poets  of  the  sketches  on 
Coleridge  and  Rossettt.   His  hut  work  was  PUUo  and  Platonism  (1803).   He  d.  In  18M. 

PAIER'OULUS,  O.  VxLLBiUB,  a  Roman  historian,  descended  an  uicient  and 
wealthy  Campanian  family,  is  thought  to  bave  been  1).  alx>ut  10  b.c.  He  entered  the 
army  at  an  early  age,  and  from  4  to  13  a.d.  served  under  Tiberius  as  prefect  or  lc«ate  In 
Germany,  Pannonia,  and  Dalmatia.  He  was  a  great  favorite  with  Tiberius,  and  when 
tlie  latter  became  emperor,  14  A.D.,  Paterculus  was  appointed  pretor.  He  was  alive  in 
80a.d.,  as  his  history  comes  down  to  that  year;  but  it  is  con jectured  that  in  the  following 
ear  he  was  probably  put  to  death  as  one  of  the  friends  of  Sejanus,  of  whom  he  spealw 
ighly  in  his  work.  Faterculus's  claim  to  remembrance  is  his  Hivtoria  Rmana,  a  com- 
pendium of  universal,  but  more  particularly  of  Roman  history,  in  two  books.  The 
work,  as  we  have  it,  is  not  complete;  tlie  beginning,  and  a  portion  following  the  Sth 
chapter,  being  warning.  It  seems  to  have  commenced  with  the  fall  otTroy.  and 
describes  only  the  most  prominent  historical  incidents,  but  these,  fortunately,  with  con- 
siderable fullness  of  detail.  Scholars  are  satisfied  that  it  Is  a  work  of  a  man  who  is,  on 
the  whole,  impartial  and  discriminating.  The  style  is  based  on  that  of  Sallust.  The 
editio  prineept  of  tbe  HUtonct  Bomana  appeared  at  Basel  in  1530;  the  most  v^uable  is 
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Bahiiken'a.  on  aoconnt  of  Its  ezoellent  notes  (Lugd.  Bat.  1786),  reprinted  by  Froticluc 
(Letpe.  1880-89) ;  but  OreUi'a(Leip8. 1835)  haa  the  least  corrupt  text. 

PATXBH08TES  (Lat.  "  Our  Father")  called  also  The  Lord's  Prater,  a  short  form 
of  prayer  suggested  or  prescribed  by  our  Lord  to  his  disciples  (Matt.  vl.  9-18,  Luke  xi, 
1-4)  as  the  model  according  to  which,  in  contrast  with  the  pr^ers  of  the  Pharisees,  th^ 
petitions  ought  to  be  composed.  The  paternoster  has  been  accepted  as,  by  excellenoe* 
the  form  of  Christian  prayer.  It  formed  part  of  all  the  ancient  liturgies.  So  sacred, 
indeed,  was  its  use,  that  it  was  reserved  from  pagans  and  catechumens  under  what  is 
known  as  the  discipline  of  the  secret.  The  early  fathers—Origen,  Tertullian,  Cyprian- 
refer  to  it  in  terms  which  show  that  even  then  it  was  a  recognized  form  of  private 
prayer.  It  was  recited  in  baptism,  and  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  baptized  was  the  use 
of  the  paternoster.  More  than  one  of  the  Others,  and  very  many  later  writers,  have 
devotee!  special  treatises  to  the  exposition  of  this  prayer,  as  embracing  M  the  fitting  and 
legitimate  objects  of  the  prayer  of  a  Christian.  The  catechism  of  the  council  of  Trent 
coutains  a  detailed  exposition  and  commentary  of  it,  and  in  all  the  services,  not  only  of 
the  Roman  missal,  breviary,  ritual,  processional,  and  ordinal,  but  in  all  the  occasioufd 
services  prescrilred  from  time  to  time,  it  is  invariably  introduced.  In  the  rosary  (q.v.)  of 
the  Virein  Maiy,  it  is  combined  with  the  hail  Mary  (whence  the  larger  beads  of  the 
"roaaiy^'  are  sometimes  called  patentotiert),  and  perhaps  the  most  usual  of  the  shorter 
devotions  among  Roman  Catholics  is  the  recitation  of  the  "pater,"  with  one  or  more 
"Ave  Marias," ooncluding  with  the  doxology.  The  paternoster  as  commonly  used  by 
I^testants  concludes  with  the  clause,  "for  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and 
the  glory  for  ever.  Amen."  This  clause  Is  not  used  by  Roman  Catholics.  Of  the  two 
gospels — that  of  Matthew  and  that  of  Luke — in  which  the  prayer  is  contained,  that  of 
Luke  has  not  this  clause;  and  even  in  the  gospel  of  Matthew  it  is  found  only  in  the  later 
MSS.,  in  which  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  is  n  modern  interpolation.  It  was  retained, 
however,  in  Luther's  German  translation,  and  in  the  authorized  version,  whence  its  use 
became  common  among  Protestants.  Many  polyglot  collections  of  the  fMtemoster  have 
been  published  from  the  16th  c.  downwanu,  the  most  remarkable  of  whidi  are  tboee  ot 
John  Chamberlayne  In  150  languages  (1715),  of  Conrad  (3esner  in  300  (1748),  and  that  of 
Padre  Hervaz  in  807  (1787). 

FATESSOir,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Passaic  co.,  N*.  J. ;  on  the  Passaic  river,  the  Morris 
canal,  and  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie,  and  Western,  the  New  York,  Susquehanna,  and 
Western,  and  the  Delaware,  I^ackawanna,  and  Western  railroads;  16  miles  n.w.  of 
Xew  York.  It  was  founded  In  1701  for  a  great  manufacturing  renter:  was  Incoriwreted 
as  a  city  In  1851 ;  and  Is  widely  known  as  the  Lyons  of  America.  The  greater  part  of 
the  city  lies  In  a  curve  of  the  nver,  which  has  a  perpendicular  fall  of  30  ft.  at  this  point, 
supplying  a  great  water  power,  and  a  decline  of  20  ft.  more  to  the  plain.  The  manu- 
factures, which  make  this  the  third  city  in  the  state  in  Importance,  Include  silk  and 
silk  goods,  lute,  paper,  Iron  and  steel,  locotootlves,  machinery,  engines,  boilers,  linen 
threiMl,  malt  liquors,  etc.  The  U.  S.  census  of  18IX)  reported  509  manufacturing 
esubllshments,  which  employed  f  27,flOS,549  capital  and  24,232  persona,  paid  $11,578,0GQ 
for  wages  and  $22,480,727  for  materials,  and  had  an  output  valued  at  142,263,531, 
The  silk  factories  are  the  most  important  In  the  U.  S.,  employing  over  11,500j>ersons, 
and  producing  ttoods  valued  at  more  than  $22,000,000.  The  city  has  East  and  West  side 
parte,  a  soldiers^  monument,  public  library,  county  bidldings,  opera  house,  high  school 
and  many  grammar  schools,  about  50  churches,  hospitals,  asylums,  national  and  sav- 
ings banks,  and  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  The  streets  are  broad,  well  paved  and 
drained;  there  are  several  lines  of  electric  street  railroad,  and  efBcIent  police  and  fire 
departments.   The  water  supply  Is  drawn  from  the  Passaic.   Fop.  *90,  78,847. 

FATEBSOH,  Wiluah,  the  most  celebrated,  after  John  Law  (a.y.),  of  the  commercial 
schemers  of  the  17th  c,  was,  like  Law,  a  Scotchman,  and  waa  b.  m  the  parish  of  Tin. 
vaid,  Dumfriesshire,  in  1658.  His  early  career  Is  obscure,  but  before  be  was  80  he  was 
B  merchant,  carrying  on  considerable  transactions  with  the  West  Indies  and  other 
countries.  It  was  he  who  first  projected  the  bank  of  England  (incorporated  in  1694), 
and  he  was  one  of  the  original  directors!  He  is  best  known,  however,  in  connection 
with  the  famous  Darien  scheme,  of  which  he  was  the  prime  mover,  and  which  obtained 
the  royal  sanction.in  169S.  This  project  came  to  ruin  in  a  few  years  ;  but  the  scheming 
activity  of  Paterson  continued  unabated.  When,  in  1701,  William  resolved  to  carry  the 
contest  with  Louis  XIV.  into  the  heart  of  Spanish  America,  Paterson  was  taken  into 
the  king's  confidence,  and,  but  for  that  monarch's  death,  might  have  seen  his  dreams  of 
Darien  realized.  He  had  a  considerable  band  In  the  unU>n  of  Scotland  with  England. 
He  d.  1710. 

PATKOIOOIOAI  AHATOKT,  or  the  anatomy  of  diseased  organs,  Is  Included  in,  but 
must  not  be  confounded  with  pathology,  as  until  comparatively  lately  was  often  the 
case.  It  is  merely  a  section — although  a  most  important  section — of  pathology,  con- 
tributing (as  Prof.  Vogel  baa  well  remarked  "to  practical  medicine  the  solid  materials 
from  which  to  construct  a  basement,  without  having  tlie  power  to  erect  a  perfect  edifice. " 
Pathological  anatomy  enables  the  surgeon  to  decide  whetlier  a  suspicious  tumor  Is  mnlig- 
Dant  or  of  a  comparutively  harmless  nature,  and  in  many  other  ways  is  of  the  greatwt 
importance  to  surgery:  and  although  at  first  sight  it  might  appear  to  bo  of  smalllmpor- 
toace  ia  relation  to  therapeutics,  ibis  is  not  in  reality  the  case.   Scientifio  treatment 
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nerassarily  demands  an  aecQTate  knowledge  of  the  material  cbanges  which  Ue  at  Ae 
foundation  of  the  variouB  morbid  symptoms.  Hence  pathological  anatomy  not  only 
fonns  a  portion  of  the  positive  basis  of  tlier&peutics,  but  it  also  points  out  the  processes 
by  which  the  different  altered  parts  may  be  gradually  restored  to  their  normal  condition.. 
It  not  merely  indicates  what  requires  heahng,  but  in  many  cases  also  the  course  that 
must  be  adopted  in  order  to  aid  the  curative  tendency  of  nature.  It  likewise  serres  as  a 
check  on  therapeutics,  exposing,  in  a  most  conclusive  manner,  the  absurdity  of  many 
pretended  methods  of  cure.  It  points  out.  for  example,  that  in  a  certain  stage  of  inflam- 
mation  of  the  lungs  (pneumonia)  a  fibrinous  fluid  separates  from  the  blood,  and  by  its 
coagulation  renders  a  portion  of  the  tissue  of  the  lung  impermeable  to  air;  and  further 
that  it  requires  several  days  for  this  coagulated  matter  to  resume  the  fluid  condition  and 
to  be  removed.  If  any  one  should  assert — aud  such  assertions  have  often  been  made — 
that  in  this  stage  of  the  disease  he  could  apply  a  remedy  which  would  cure  the  patiect 
in  a  few  liours,  a  very  sligbt  knowledge  oi  pathological  anatomy  would  show  the  folly 
of  such  an  assertion,  'une  best  English  works  on  this  subject  are  Yogel's  Pathologieal 
Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  and  Jones  and  Sieveking's  Manual    PaUi^ogieal  Anaimny. 

PATHOLOQT  (from  the  Gr.  pathos,  disease,  and  logoe,  a  discourse)  is  that  department 
of  medicine  which  treats  of  the  doctrine  of  morbid  actions  or  diseases.  In  this  country 
the  term  is  so  far  restricted  as  not  to  include  the  causes,  treatment,  etc.,  of  diseases,  but 
the  most  eminent  French  and  Oennan  writers  regard  It  as  equivalent  to  "  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine,"  and  consider  it  as  treating  not  only  of  the  clasrification,  causes, 
symptoms,  and  physical  signs  of  diseases,  but  as  also  including  their  seat,  the  phenomena 
which  precede  and  follow  them,  their  progress,  their  duration,  their  modes  of  termina- 
tion, the  different  forms  in  which  tbey  occur,  their  complications,  the  changes  to  which 
they  give  rise  in  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body,  and  their  treatment. 

FATKUX,  JoHAifB  Reiitholo,  1660-1707;  b.  in  a  prison  at  Stockholm;  of  a  noble 
Livonian  family;  educated  for  a  soldier,  attained  the  rauk  of  capt.,  but  his  fame  rests 
principally  on  bis  talent  for  diplomacy.  He  was  prominent  in  the  controversies  between 
the  Livonian  nobility  and  the  king  of  Sweden.  Having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
king  he  was  summoned  to  Btockholm  for  trial,  was  condemned  as  a  rebel,  sentenced  to 
death,  and  his  writings  destroyed.  He  esca^d  to  Courland,  but  his  estates  were  confis- 
cated about  1094.  He  resided  subsequently  in  Switzerland  and  France,  and  busied  him- 
self with  scientific  studies.  In  1698  lie  sued  for  pardon,  was  refused,  and  entered  tlie 
service  of  Augustus  II.  of  Sasoay,  king  of  Poland;  was  appointed  one  of  his  privy 
council,  and  was  influential  in  bringing  about  the  alliance  formed  against  Charles  XII. 
by  Augustus  II. ,  Peter  the  Great,  and  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark.  He  made  a  journey 
to  Russia  as  ambassador,  won  the  favor  of  the  czar,  and  became  Russian  ambassador  to 
Dresden  with  the  rank  of  gen.  lu  1705  Augustus  II.  had  him  arrested  and  imprisoned 
at  Kdnigstein,  and  surrendered  him  to  C^les  XII.  as  one  of  toe  conditions  of  peace 
(giving  secret  orders  to  further  his  escape),  but  he  was  taken  out  of  Saxony  by  the 
Swedes,  and  by  tlie  command  of  Charles  was  broken  on  the  wheel  and  beheaded  at  the 
convent  of  Kiuiroterz  Dear  Fosen, 

PATXOSE.  CovKNTHT  Kkabhby  Diohton,  b.  England,  182S;  appointed  an  asdst- 
ant  librarian  at  the  British  museum  in  1846,  and  held  that  position  till  1868.  His  first 
publication  was  a  volume  of  Bwffw  in  1844.  His  subsequent  worksare:  TamerUm  Church 
Toxaer  and  olUr  Poems  (1858);  T/u  Angel  in  the  Mouse  (1854^2);  A  Garland  of  Poemt  for 
ChiUlrm  (1862);  T/ii  Unknown  Eros  (1877);  A  Memoir  of  Barry  Comwalf ,  and  ^meiia  (1878), 
and  his  collected  poems  (1886).   He  d.  in  1896. 

PATHOS,  a  bare  and  rocky  island  in  the  JEgean  sea,  about  45  m.  in  circumference.  It 
belongs  to  the  group  called  the  Sporades,  lies  to  the  s.  of  Samos,  and  is  now  called  Patino, 
but  in  the  middle  ages  Palrnom,  although  there  Is  now  only  one  palm-tree  in  the  whole 
island.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  place  to  which  the  apostle  John  was  exiled,  and  where  he 
saw  the  visions  recorded  in  the  book  of  Revelation.  On  the  top  of  a  mountain  stands 
the  famous  monastery  of  "  John  tlie  Divine,"  half  way  up  to  which  a  cave  is  pointed 
out  to  the  traveler  in  which,  according  to  tradition,  the  apostle  received  his  revelations. 
See  Ross's  Reisen  avf  den  Qriecfasehen  Jnaeln  des  Ag&i«ehen  Meeres,  aud  Guerin's  De- 
icriptum  de  Vile  de  PcUmos,  etc.  (Paris,  1866). 

PATHA,  a  district  of  British  India,  bounded  n.  by  the  districts  of  Sanim,  Tirlioot, 
and  Monghyr;  e.  by  that  of  Monghyr;  s.  by  those  of  Monghyr  and  B^ar;  w.  by  that  of 
Shababad;  the  length  from  e.  to  w.  is  85  m;  breadth,  45;  2079  so.  miles.  The  Ganges 
flows  along  its  n.  border,  and  the  Son,  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges,  forms  the  w,  and  n.w. 
boundatr,  and  is  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  well  culti- 
vated. Rice,  wheat,  and  barley  are  grown  in  abundance.  The  opium  poppy  is  extensively 
raised.  The  climate  \s  very  hot  in  summer,  but  the  winters  are  mild.  The  district  is 
traversed  by  the  East  India  railway,  and  by  several  roads.  Patna  was  ceded  to  the  Eng- 
lish in  1765  During  the  mutiny  of  1857  every  part  of  the  district  except  the  f»pital 
was  occupied  by  the  rebels.    Pop.,  '81,  l,756,85fi, 

PAlMfA,  or  more  correctly,  Pa.ttana  (i.e.,  the  town),  an  important  trading  city  of 
Hindustan,  capital  of  a  British  district  and  division  of  the  same  name  In  Babar, 
presidency  of  Bengal,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gangea,  and  140  m.  e.  of  Benares. 
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The  city  proper,  forming  a  qnadrangle,  extends  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  river-side, 
and  1b  half  that  extent  In  breadth.  Patna  is  generally  supposed,  however,  to  include 
the  suburbs,  which  stretch  on  each  side  of  It,  on  the  b.  bank  of  tbe  Gaiiges.  The 
£ur^;>ean  quarter  Is  on  the  w.  of  the  towr.  proper.  Here  are  a  cbnrch,  chapd,  Roman 
Catholir  cathedral,  government  offices,  s'.;bool,  the  nabob's  palace,  the  great  tank,  and 
several  noteworthy  mosques  and  tombs.  The  streets  of  I^tna  are  covered  with  mud 
and  slime  in  winter,  and  its  air  is  thickly  Impregnated  with  choking  dust  In  summer. 
Fop.  *91, 165,200,  of  which  124,500  were  HInduB  and  40,100  Mohammedans. 

Patnat  under  the  former  name  of  Pttdmavaii^  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  capital  of 
Babar,  419  years  b.c.  Here,  at  an  early  period,  the  English  established  factories,  and 
traded  In  opium,  rice,  etc.  In  176S  disputes  about  transltr^luties  arose  between  the 
company's  servants  and  the  native  government.  A  war  ensued,  resulting  in  the  British 
taking  possession  of  the  district.  Ritna  was  the  headquarters  of  the  WahabI  or  Mussul- 
man conspiracy  in  1864.  Chief  seat  of  the  opium  trade;  trade  also  In  tabte-llnen,  wax 
candles,  toys,  bird-cages,  and  talc-pictures.  The  division  of  Patna  has  an  area  of 
23,467  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop.  of  about  16,000,000,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are  Hindus  and 

PATOIS  (of  uncertain  derivation),  the  French  term  applied  to  corrupt  dialects  <tf  a 
language  spoken  by  the  uneducated.    See  DiaiiECT. 

PATOR,  Sir  Joseph  Noel,  r.b.a.,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  living  ScottUh 
artists,  was  bom  in  Dunfermline  in  1881.  It  is  understood  that  m  early  life  he  employed 
himself  in  making  designs  for  the  damask  manufacturers  of  his  native  place,  and  for 
the  muslin  and  lace  embroiderers  of  Paisley.  He,  however,  soon  turned  ius  attention  to 
the  walk  of  art  proper,  and  his  cartoon  sketch,  "  The  Spirit  of  Religion,"  gained  one  of 
the  three  premiums  at  the  Westminslcr  Hnll  competition  in  1846.  Two  years  thereafter 
his  oil  picture  of  "  Christ  bearing  the  Cross,"  and  his  "Reconciliation  of  Oberon  and 
Titania,"  joinUy  jnioed  the  prize  of  £800.  He  sutweaueotly  executed  a  companion- 
tncture  to  the  " Reconciliation," entitied  the  "Quarrel of  Oberon  and  Titania;"  and 
both  now  adorn  the  royal  Scottish  academy's  galleries  in  Edinburgh.  These  pictures 
made  the  artist's  reputation  Although  somewhat  bard  and  dry  in  color,  and  wltliout 
any  retiring  and  shadowy  depth,  they  arc  full  of  brilliant  fancy;  and  the  multitudes  of 
figures,  and  the  variety  of  fairy  incident,  affect  the  spectator  much  in  the  way  tliat  the 
constant  sparkle  of  Congreve  or  Sheridan  affects  the  reader.  He  has  since  painted  much 
more  simply  and  powerftilly.  "  Dante  Meditating  the  Episode  of  Prancesca,"  was 
exhibited  m  Edinburgh  in  1853;  and  the  "  Dead  Lady,"  a  work  of  great  and  solemn 

Sthos,  in  1854.  In  1855  his  great  picture,  '  The  Pursuit  of  Pleasure,"  was  exhibited 
that  city,  where  it  was  much  criticised  and  much  admired.  He  has  since  painted 
"  Home  from  the  Crimea,"  a  replica  of  which  is  in  the  posBcsrion  of  her  majestv;  and 
"  In  Memoriam,"  a  scene  from  the  Indian  mutinies;  and  for  the  association  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  fine  arts  in  Bcotlnnd.  a  series  of  picture  illuslratious  of  the  "Dowie  Dens 
o' Yarrow,"  Among  his  other  pictures  of  importance  arc  "Dawn:  Luther  at  Erfurt," 
"The  Fairy  Raid,"  "Faith  and  Reason,"  "  Gethsemane,"  "Christ  and  Mary  at  the 
Sepulcher,'^"  The  Man  of  Sorrows."  "Mors  JanuaVita;,"  "The  Spirit  of  Twilight," 
"  Thy  Will  be  Done"  (1879),  etc.  Many  of  his  works  have  been  engraved,  and  are 
deservedly  popular.  Along  with  his  brother  he  illustrated  Aytoun's  Lawn  of  the  8eotti$h 
CataiUrs,  and  in  1864  he  executed  twenty  illustrations  of  the  AneicTU  Mariner.  Paton 
was  appointed  queen's  limner  for  Scotland  In  1865,  received  the  honor  of  knighthood  in 
1867,  and  In  1876  was  made  ll.d.  by  Edinburgh  university.  He  has  pubiislied  two 
volumes  of  poems. 

PATOHCE,  Cross,  in  heraldry  (Lat.  paiem,  expanding),  a  cross  with  its  terminaUoDi 
expanding  like  early  vegetation  or  an  opening  blossom. 
FAT08,  Laqo  deb.    See  Rio  Grand  do  Sdl. 

7ATBA8  (ancient  Patra,  Turk.  Baliabadra),  a  fortified  sea-port,  and  t)ie  most  impor- 
tant tracing  town  in  the  w.  of  Greece,  in  the  government  of  Acbaia  and  Elis,  stands  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  70  m.  w.  n.w.  of  Corinth.  It  Ib  over- 
looked by  the  strong  citadel  —  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  acropolis — crowning  a  ridge,  on 
the  southern  slopes  of  which  the  ancient  city,  as  wellas  the  modem  one  before  the  revo- 
lution, was  built.  The  Fatras  of  to-day  stands  on  a  level  space  close  to  the  sea.  The 
plain  of  I'atras  is  exceedingly  valuable  for  the  currants  grown,  and  which  are  the  most 
important  export  of  the  town.  Its  harbor,  though  protected  by  a  mole,  is  unsafe,  and 
exposed  to  heavy  seas.  Earthquakes  frequently  occur,  and  most  of  the  houses  are  on 
that  account  only  of  one  Btory.  Capotes  are  made  here  of  mixed  wool  and  goat's  hair; 
and,  besides  currants,  oils,  valonia,  raw  silk  and  cotton,  wool,  hides,  wax,  etc.,  are 
exported.  Patras  is  by  far  the  most  important  commercial  town  on  the  continent  of 
Greece,  though  It  suffered  severely  during  the  Greek  revolution.   Pop.  *80,  88,529. 

Pnlrx  is  the  only  one  of  the  "  twelve  cities  "  of  Achaia'  which  still  exists  as  a  town, 
but  most  of  its  reHca  have  been  swept  away  by  earthquake  and  revolution. 

PATBIA  P0TX8TA8  is  the  term  used  to  express  the  power  which  the  civil  law  gave 
to  the  Roman  father  over  his  children,  and  which  has  been  the  foundation  of  the  greatly 
modified  paternal  authority  recognized  in  modem  systems  of  jurisprudence.   The  right 
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of  a  parent  to  control  his  child  not  come  to  years  of  discretion  is  a  part  of  natural  law, 
but  the  more  extensive  patria  potataa  of  the  Romanfi  was  probably  a  relic  of  those  early 
times  in  which  families,  or  tribes  considered  as  families,  led  a  wandering  pastoral  life  in 
dread  of  each  other,  under  the  guidance  of  a  chief,  whom  it  was  necessaiy  to  invest  with 
an  almost  unlimited  authority. 

By  the  Roman  law,  the  patria  pote^a*  was  acquired  naturally,  by  the  birth  of  a  child 
in  wedlock,  or  civilly,  by  legitimation  or  adoption.  An  unemancipated  son  or  daughter, 
a  grandchild  by  a  son,  or  auy  other  descendant  br  males,  was  viewed  as  a  part  of  the 
parent's  property.  In  early  times  a  father  had  tne  power  of  life  and  death  over  his 
children:  by  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  he  could  sell  them  as  slaves,  or  could  transfer 
them  to  another  family  by  adoption.  Under  the  republic,  the  despotic  authority  exer- 
cised by  fathers  over  their  offspring  was  practically  limited  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
the  censors,  and  several  emperors  issued  coostitutions  to  restrain  tlie  cruelties  often  per- 
petrated by  fathers  towards  their  children.  First  the  right  of  sale,  and  tbcn  that  of  life 
and  death  was  taken  away.  Alexander  Severus  restricted  the  right  of  the  father  to 
moderate  chastisement,  and  Coostantlne  declared  that  the  father  who  should  kill  bis  son 
was  to  be  held  guilty  of  murder.  By  the  early  Romnu  law,  the  son,  being  in  his  father's 
power,  could  not  acquire  property  for  himself;  his  Requisitions  all  belongm  to  bis  father; 
nence  he  was  incapable  of  making  a  testament.  There  were,  however,  particularly  io 
later  times;  modes  by  which  he  could  acquire  peevUum,  or  property  which  should  he 
independent  of  his  father.  A  father  mi^ht  give  liis  sou  property  to  trade  on,  which 
would  be  his  own;  and  latterly  a  son  acquired  for  himself  whatever  he  gained  in  military 
service,  or  by  the  diacUarge  of  certain  civil  functions.  In  all  matters  belonging  to  the 
juM^MSeum  a  son  was  independent  of  his  father;  he  could  vote  at  the  elections,  bold  the 
most  important  offices  of  state,  or  command  the  army.  He  could  also  be  a  tutor,  tutory 
beiu^  considered  a  munut  mibUeum.  In  later  times  a  son  promoted  to  the  consular 
dignity  ceased  to  be  under  the  restraints  of  paternal  control,  but,  unlike  an  emancipated 
son,  be  retained  his  rights  of  succession.  Lawful  children  were  entitled  to  aliment  from 
their  parents;  an  obligation  attached  in  the  first  instance  to  the  father  and  mother,  and, 
failing  them,  to  the  grandfather.  Until  the  time  of  Justinian,  illegitimate  children  bad 
only  a  claim  for  support  ag^nst  their  mother;  that  emperor  gave  them  a  right  to  demand 
aliment  from  their  father. 

In  no  modem  system  has  the  paternal  power  been  carried  so  far  ae  under  the  Roman 
law.   AcfM>rding  to  the  EVench  "code  civile,"  a  child  is  under  the  authority  of  hie 

Sarents  till  majority  or  emaDcipatton;  up  to  that  time  he  cannot  quit  the  pateriinl  resi- 
ence  without  leave  of  his  father,  except  for  enrollment  in  the  army  at  18  years  of  age. 
Majority  is  attained  at  the  age  of  21,  hut  a  minor  is  emancipated  by  marriage.  At  16  a 
minor  may  be  emancipated  by  his  father,  or,  if  I1I3  father  be  dead,  by  his  mother,  by  a 
simple  declaration  before  a  magistrate.  The  father  possesses  somewhat  extensive  powers 
of  diastisement.  He  may  obtain  a  warrant  to  arrest  hia  child  under  16,  and  detain  him 
In  prison  for  a  month ;  and  an  order  may  be  obtidned  for  the  incarceration  for  six  monlha  of 
acniIdabovel6,  on  cause  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  magistrate.  Parents  are  entitled 
to  the  usufruct  of  their  children's  property  till  the  age  of  18  or  emancipation,  subject  to 
the  burdens  of  maintenance  and  education ;  but  this  right  does  not  extend  to  property 
acquired  by  the  industry  of  the  children,  or  bequeathed  hy  a  stranger  under  the  condi- 
tion  of  an  exclusion  of  paternal  interference. 

By  the  law  of  England,  a  father  is  guardian  to  his  lawful  cliildren  in  minority,  though 
ttiis  right  ceases  to  some  extent  at  14.  He  has  the  power  of  moderate  chastisement.  As 
guardun  he  receives  the  rents  of  any  real  estate  whirl)  the  child  may  possess,  which  he 
must  account  for  when  majority  is  attained.  The  paternal  power  never  extends  beyond 
majority,  and,  to  some  ^ect,  marriage  acts  as  an  emancipation.  A  father  may  by  deed 
appoint  a  guardian  to  sucli  of  his  children  as  are  uomairled  at  his  death  till  thay  attain 

'°'*^M/term  Is  still  recognized  In  the  modem  civil  law,  though  Its  meaning  to  verr 
different  from  what  it  was  under  the  Roman  law.  It  is  now  practically  vested  in  both 
parents  alike,  though  generally,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  exercised  oy  the  father ;  and  when 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  his  will  prevails.  Parents  are  entitled  to  the  use  of  the 
property  of  minor  children,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  obligation  of  properly  supportmg 
and  educating  them.  In  all  legal  matters  the  father  acts  as  the  general  guardian  of  the 
child.  The  father  may  also  designate  by  will  a  proper  person  as  guardian  for  his 
children  after  his  death,  and  such  a  person  will  become  a  "testamentary  guardian. 
The  power  over  the  child  for  purposes  of  correction  and  training  must  lie  exercised  with 
care,  and  excM^ve  corporal  punishment  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  misdemeanor. 

PA'TSXABCH  (Gr.  patriarcht*,  the  head  of  a  tribe)  is  the  name  given  to  the  heads  of 
the  families  in  the  antediluvian  period  of  Scripture  history,  and  is  slill  more  familiar  as 
the  designation  in  Jewish  hiatorv  of  the  three  progenitors  of  tlie  Jewish  people,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.  In  the  iater  history  of  the  Jews,  too,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusa 
lem  the  name  was  used  to  desienate  the  heads  of  tlie  sanhedrim,  one  of  whom,  the 
patriat«h  of  the  west,  resided  at  tibenas,  in  Oalilec,  and  the  other,  the  patriarch  of  the 
«utem  Jews,  at  Baliylon.  The  most  familiar  use  of  the  word,  however,  is  In  the  htstorv 
of  the  Chrisdan.  church.   It  is  the  name  given  to  the  bishops  of  oeitain  great  metropoll- 
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M  (d.t.)  sees,  who  not  oolv  held  rank  beyond  other  metropolitana,  but  also  enjoyed  a 
Jnraaiction  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  metropolitan  In  his  own  proTince  over  all 
the  metropolitans  themselves  (with  their  proTlnces)  Included  in  their  district,  which  was 
called  a  Patbiabohate.  The  name  patriarch  originally  seems  to  hare  been  given  com- 
monly to  bishops,  or  at  least  was  certainly  fdvea  in  a  less  special  sense  than  what  it 
eventually  assumed;  nor  can  the  date  at  which  the  title  first  assumed  its  now  received 
use  be  exactly  determined.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  name  the  office  were 
both  recognoBd  before  the  council  of  Nice,  at  which  tnne,  as  we  leant  from  the  tixOi 
canon,  the  patriarohal  sees,  a<&now1edged  by  "andent  custom,"  were  three  in  number, 
Rome,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria.  After  the  translation  of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Byzan- 
Bom.  thenceforward  called  Constantinople,  that  see,  originally  subject  to  the  metropoli- 
tan of  Heraclea,  obtained,  first  metropolitan,  and  afterward  patriarchal  rank;  and  event- 
ually established  a  precedency  over  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  being 
second  only  to  Rome.  The  contests  between  the  patriarchs  of  Rome  and  Constantinople 
were  among  the  chief  causes  of  the  Greek  Sghiku:  (see  Orebk  Chvbch),  To  these  four 
patriarchates  was  added  In  451  a.  d.  that  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  formed  out  of  the 
ancient  patriarchate  of  Antioch.  The  limits  of  these  five  natriarehates  can  only  be 
loosely  assigned.  The  authority  of  a  patriarch  was,  in  the  mun,  that  of  a  metoopoutan, 
but  extended  over  the  metropolitans  themselves.  He  had  a  rig^t  to  consecrate  the  met- 
ropolitans, and  to  preside  over  the  councils  of  his  patriarchate.  After  the  Oreek  schism, 
and  particularly  after  the  establishment  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  Latin  prel- 
ates were  appomted  with  the  title  and  rank  of  patriarch  in  the  four  great  eastern  sees. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  union  of  the  churches,  effected  at  the  council  of  Florence,  would 
have  put  an  end  to  the  contest  thus  created;  but  that  union  proved  transitoiy,  and  the 
double  series  of  patriarclu  has  been  continued  to  the  present  day.  The  Nestorian  and 
Eutydiian  sections  of  the  eastern  churches,  too,  have  each  their  own  patriarch,  and  Uie 
bead  of  that  portion  of  the  former  which  in  the  16th  c.  was  recondled  with  the  Roman 
see,  although  known  by  the  title  of  GathoHeoi,  has  the  rank  and  authority  of  patriarch. 
After  the  separation  of  the  Russian  dinrch  from  that  of  Constantinople,  the  name  and 
authority  of  the  metropolitan  in  the  end  was  transformed  into  that  of  patriarch.  But 
tlw  office  was  suppressed  by  Peter  the  great. 

Besides  these,  which  are  called  the  greater  patriarchates,  there  have  been  others  in 
the  westwD  chivch  known  1^  the  name  of  mmor  patriarduites.  Of  these  the  moat 
andent  were  those  of  Aqnilcia  and  Grado.  The  latter  was  transferred  to  Venice  in  14S1 ; 
the  former  was  suppressed  bj  Benedict  XIV.  France  also  had  a  patriarch  of  BourseB: 
Spain,  for  her  colonial  missions,  a  patriarch  of  the  Indies;  and  Portugal  a  patrlanu  of 
Lisbon.   These  titles,  however,  are  little  more  than  honorary. 

In  the  non-united  Greek  church,  the  ancient  system  of  the  three  prtriarchates  of  Con- 
stantinople, Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  is  nominally  maintained,  and  the  authority  of  the 
patriarchs  is  recognized  by  their  own  communion.  But  the  jurisdiction-limits  of  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  is  acknowledged  as  the  head,  have  been  much  modi-* 
fled.  The  Russo-Greek  church  withdrew  from  him  partially  In  the  17th,  and  finally  in 
the  18th  century.  That  of  Greece  proper  has  been  practically  separated  since  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  kingdom  of  Greece ;  and  some  years  since  it  formally  declared  its  inde- 
pendence. Hie  patriarolu  of  Jemulem  and  Antioch  have  few  foUowws  of  flietr  own 
rite. 

FATBIABGHAX  0B088,  a  cross  which,  like  the  patriarchal  crorier,  has  its  upright 
part  crossed  by  two  horizontal  bars,  the  upper  shorter  than  the  lower.  A  cross  patri- 
archal fimbriated  w  was  a  badge  of  the  knights  templars. 

?ATBIOIAV  (Lat.  patriciu$,  from  pater,  -father),  a  name  eiven  to  the  members  of 
Roman  genie$,  of  whom  the  popviru  Somantu  consbted,  and  to  their  descendants  by 
blood  and  adoption.  Pa^rea,  and  patrim  were  in  the  early  days  of  Rome  synonymous; 
they  were  so  named  from  the  patrodmum  which  they  exercised  over  the  whole  state, 
and  all  classes  of  whom  it  was  composed.  Niebuhr's  researches  have  established  that, 
until  the  piebt  became  a  distinct  order,  the  patricians  were  the  entire  citizens  or  populut 
of  Rome;  a  select  number  of  them  were  senators;  and  the  original  inhabitants,  reduced 
to  a  condition  of  servitude,  were  known  hy  the  name  of  cSm^m  or  pMt.  The  anialgama- 
tiott  of  the  three  taibes  of  Ramnes,  Titles,  and  Luceres,  gave  rise  to  a  distinction  between 
patrea  majorum  gentium  and  patree  minorum  gentium^Hie  latter  tenn  being  applied  to 
families  recentiy  elevated  to  an  equality  with  the  old  patrician  class.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  the  plec>eians  as  a  distinct  order,  sharing  certain  rights  with  the  patricians,  the 
patriciate  became  an  aristocracy  of  birth,  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  a  number  of 
unportant  privileges.   A  long  struggle  between  the  two  orders  ended  in  the  attainment 

the  pleb^nB  of  apoliticiu  eqiwlity,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  aristocracy  of 
neNUi  based  on  wealth  and  office.  Under  Constantine  the  dignity  of  patrMtu  beoune  a 
personal  title;  not  hereditary,  but  conferring  vei^  high  honor  and  certain  privileges.  It 
was  created  at  Constantinople,  and  not  confined  to  Romans  or  subjects  of  the  empire, 
but  sometimes  bestowed  on  foreign  princes.  These  patricians,  unfifce  the  old  Roman 
order,  were  distinguished  in  dress  and  equipage  from  the  ordinary  citizens.  The  popen 
in  after  times  conferred  the  same  title  on  eminent  persons  and  princo,  including  many 
of  the  German  emperors.  In  several  of  the  Germanic  kingdoms  the  title  of  patrician 
XL— 13 
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waa  bestowed  on  distinguiahed  sattJectB;  and  in  Bome  puis  of  Italy  the  henditaiy 
nobility  aie  adll  a^led  patridiuia. 

tAXKOXt  a  00.  In  a.T.  VirelDia,  harfaig  tbe  state  Una  at  Kortb  Carolina  tor  Its  %. 
border,  a  nmge  of  the  AHe^cany  mountaina  on  the  w.  and  n.w.,  dndned  by 
Smiths,  Mayo,  and  North  and  Bonth  foAa,  afflnents  of  the  Roanoke,  ridng  in  Its  w. 
sectloa ;  ml  sq.m.;  pop.  'M,  14,147,chiefly  of  American  blrtb,  inclu.  colored.  Itesurfaoe 
Is  mountainous  In  the  w.  portion,  contaimDg  features  of  great  natural  beauty  for  which 
the  region  la  celebrated;  in  the  e.  it  stretches  into  broad  plains  extensively  covered  with 
forests.  Live  stock  is  r^sed,  and  the  soil  is  adapted  to  tbe  production  of  grain,  honey, 
sweeUpotatoes,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  dairy  products.  Iron  ore  is  the  principal  minentl 
product  which  is  abundant.   Co.  seat,  Stuart 

PATBIOK,  &UHT,  a  distinguished  missionaiy  of  the  fith  c,  commonly  known  as  the 
apostle  of  Ireland.  There  la  some  uncertidnty  aa  to  the  date  and  place  of  his  birth. 
The  year  of  Us  birth  is  variously  assigned  to  tbe  years  877  aod  887,  of  which  the  latter, 
if  not  even  a  later  date,  is  more  prol^ble.  Of  the  place,  it  is  only  known  for  cer^n, 
from  liis  own  confession,  that  liis  father  bad  a  small  farm  Dear  Bonavem  Tabemi»;  and 
in  one  of  the  ancient  lives  he  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Nemtbur.  Arguing  on  these 
data,  connected  with  other  collateral  indications,  some  writers  assign  his  birthplace  to 
the  present  Boulogne-sur-Mer;  others  to  a  place  in  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde  (called  from 
him  Kilpatrick)  at  or  near  the  modem  DumtMrton.  His  fatbcf ,  he  himself  tells,  was  a 
deacon  named  Calpumiua ;  his  mother,  according  to  the  ancimt  biographers,  was  named 
Gonchea  or  Conchessa;  according  to  some  of  theee  authorities,  a  sister  of  St.  Martin  of 
Tours.  Patrick's  original  name  is  said  to  have  been  Succat,  Patricius  being  tbe  Roman 
appellative  by  wliich  be  waa  known.  In  his  16th  year  he  was  seized,  while  at  his 
famer's  farm  of  Bonavem  Taberaise,  by  a  band  of  pirates,  and  with  a  number  of  others 
was  carried  to  Ireland,  and  sold  to  a  petty  chief,  in  whose  service  he  remaified  for-d 
years;  after  which  he  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape,  and,  probably  after  a  second 
captivity,  went  to  France,  where  he  became  a  monk,  first  at  Tours,  and  afterwards  in 
the  celebrated  monastry  of  Lerina.  In  the  year  481  he  went  to  Rome,  whence  he  was 
sent  by  the  pope  of  the  day,  Celestine,  to  preach  in  Ireland ;  Palladius,  who  had  been 
Bent  as  missionary  to  that  countr;  a  short  time  before,  having  died.  BucbiatberecuTed 
account  of  bis  mission;  but  Dr.  Todd,  hia  latest  biographer,  regards  this  statement  as 
erroneous,  and  fixes  tbe  date  of  bis  coAing  to  Ireland  8  years  later.  He  was  ordained 
in  France,  and  arrived  in  Ireland  in  482.  Hia  mission  was  eminently  successful.  He 
adopted  the  expedient  of  addressing  himself  first  to  the  chiefs,  and  of  improving,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  spirit  of  clanship,  and  other  existing  usM;e8  of  the  Irish  fbr  tbe  further- 
ance  of  his  prMching;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  he  haamuch  success  in  Christianizing 
the  ancient  Irish  system  of  belief  and  of  practice.  By  d^rees  he  visited  a  large  portion 
,  of  the  kingdom,  and  baptized  great  numbers  as  well  of  tbe  chieftains  aa  of  the  people. 
According  to  the  accounts  of  iHs  Irish  biographers,  he  founded  80S  churchea,  and  ba.^ 
tized  with  his  own  band  12,000  persons.  He  is  said  also  to  have  ordained  a  vast  number 
of  priests,  and  to  have  blessed  very  many  monks  and  nuns.  After  he  had  been  about  30 
years  engaged  in  his  missionary  enterprise,  be  is  said  to  have  fixed  his  see  at  Armagh 
about  the  year  4M;  and  having  procured  two  of  hia  disciples  to  be  ordained  bishops,  he 
held  probably  more  than  one  synod,  the  decrees  of  which  have  been  a  subject  of  much 
controversy.  He  died  at  a  place  called  Saul,  near  Downpatrick;  and  his  lelics  were  pre- 
served at  Downpatrick  down  to  tbe  period  of  the  reformation.  The  place  is  still  vener- 
ated by  the  people.  The  date  of  his  death  is  much  disputed;  tbe  Bollandists  placed  it 
in  460,  while  Ussher  holds  it  to  have  been  493.  Dr.  Todd  inclines  strongly  to  the  latter 
opinion,  in  which  case  Patrick's  age  would  have  been  126,  or  at  least  116.  The  only 
certainly  autjientic  literary  remains  of  St.  Patrick  are  his  "confession"  and  a  letter, 
both  of  very  rude  Latinity,  but  of  much  historical  interest.  Tbe  letter  is  addressed  to 
Coroticns,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Weldi  chieftain  named  Caradoc  (from  whom 
Cardi^n  is  named),  who  had  made  a  descent  on  tbe  Irish  coast,  and  dun  or  carried  off, 
with  circumstances  of  great  cruelty,  a  number  of  the  Irish,  many  of  whom  were  neo- 
phytes. These,  witti  some  other  remains  ascribed  to  him,  as  also  decrees  of  synods,  were 
published  in  Wilkins's  GoneSia,  and  separately  by  Ware,  Opuaeula  8.  PatrieU  Adtoriptm 
(1666)  and  by  Villanueva  (Dublin,  1835).  The  latest  biography  of  St.  Patrick  is  that  of 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Todd,  1  vol.  8vo  (Dublin,  1868).    St.  Patrick's  Day  is  March  17th. 

PATBICE,  Saint,  Okser  of,  a  national  order  of  knighthood  for  Ireland,  established 
by  George  III.  on  Feb.  5,  1788,  and  enlarged  in  1'^.  As  originally  constituted,  it  con- 
sisted of  the  sovereign,  the  grand-master  (who  was  always  the  lord-Iieut  of  Ireland  for 
tbe  time  being),  and  15  knights.  By  tbe  statutes  of  1838  the  number  of  knights  was 
increased  to  22. 

The  eoUar  of  the  order  (of  gold)  is  composed  of  roses  alternating  with  harps,  tied 
together  with  a  knot  of  gold,  tbe  roses  being  enameled  alternately  white  within  rod,  and 
red  within  white,  and  in  the  center  is  an  imperial  crown  surmounting  a  harp  of  gold, 
from  which  the  badge  is  suspended.  The  badge  or  jetod  is  of  gold,  and  oval ;  surround- 
ing it  is  a  wreath  of  shamrock  proper  on  a  gold  field ;  within  wis  is  a  band  of  sky-blue 
enamel  charged  with  the  motto  of  tbe  order.  Quia  3EPARABrr  mdcclxxxiii.  in  gold  let* 
tin;  and  within  this  band  a  saltire  gules  (the  croaa  of  St  Patrick),  surmounted  a 
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shunrock  or  trefoil  slipped  Tert,  haTing  on  each  of  its  leaves  an  Imperiai  crown  or.  The 
field  of  the  croes  is  eitner  ugent,  or  pierced  and  left  open.  A  sky-blue  ribbm,  woi'n 
over  the  right  shoidder,  sustains  the  baidge  vhen  the  coUar  is  not  worn.  The  Star, 
worn  on  the  left  side,  diflers  from  the  badge  only  in  being  circular  in  place  of  oval,  and 
In  nihstltutlsg  for  the  exterior  wreath  of  shamrocks  eight  rays  of  sUver.  four  of  which 
are  laqnr  than  the  other  four.  The  Habtia  is  of  rich  sky-blue  tamnet,  lined  with 
whltefdlk.  and  fastened  by  a  cordon  of  blue  silk  and  gold  with  tassels.  On  the  right 
■boulder  iB  the  Hood.  'Die  ordra  is  Indicated  by  tbe  initials  k.  f. 

lATBIOK,  Harbsva  B.,  b.  K.  T.,  1811  graduated  at  West  Point  tn  1886  and 
leoeiTedhiscommlaritmfnllieSdln&ntzy;  promoted  to  1st  lieut.,  1689  ;  capt.,1847;  served 
in  the  Mexican  war  as  commissary  under  Gen.  Wool,  and  was  brevetted  maj.  for  his  coo  • 
duct  there.  In  1850  be  laid  down  his  commission  and  interested  himself  in  practical 
farming  and  in  the  scicntiflc  and  experimental  teaching  of  a^culture.  In  1861  he  was 
made  inapector-gen.  of  the  N.  Y.  muitia,  rendered  great  service  in  orvanizine  the  troops, 
and  in  166d  was  made  brig.gtti.  of  volunteers,  took  part  in  the  Shenandoah  valley  and  Vir- 
ginia campaign,  and  at  Antietam  commanded  a  brigade  of  the  1st  corps.  In  186S  be 
ma  appomtea  provost-martial-nn.  of  the  Potomac  army,  held  the  poeitton  till  the, 
close  (a  the  war,  and  then  held  the  same  rank  in  the  military  department  of  Vii^nia.  In 
1866  be  resigned;  became  president  of  the  N.  Y.  state  agricultural  society;  and  from 
1880  till  his  death  In  1888  was  governor  of  the  National  Soldiers'  home,  Dayton,  O. 

7ATXI0X,  Such,  d.d.,  1626-1707;  b.  Oainsborough,  Lincolnshire,  Eng.;  entered 
Queen's  college,  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  18;  and  received  a  fellowship  in  1648;  took  . 
cnders.  and  in  1658  was  received  as  chaplain  into  the  family  of  sir  Walter  St.  John,  of 
Battersea.  In  1662  he  was  appointed  rector  of  St.  Paul'^  Covent  Garden,  London, 
endearing  himself  to  his  people  by  bis  faithful  instructions,  and  especially  by  bis  remain- 
ing with  them  during  the  plague  of  1665.  In  1666  be  was  made  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
the  Hog.  In  1672  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  in  1679  dean  of  Peter- 
borough. During  the  reign  of  James  II.  he  defended  Protestantism  ag^nst  the  papists. 
He  was  appointed  to  preach  before  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange.  In  16^  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Chichester,  and  in  1601  transferred  to  the  see  of  Ely.  In  his  early  life, 
he  wrote  against  the  Non-conformists,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  A  Friendif/  Debate  between  a 
Cof^ormift  and  a  Noitreonfo^ut,  but  after  lie  became  bishop  he  changed  his  opinion, 
re^rded  titem  with  favor,  and  used  Ms  great  inBuence  to  allay  stsrite.  He  stood  next 
to  Tillotson  in  learning  and  influence.  Of  his  numerous  works  were,  Mmta  ^ftUea,  or 
AJ)i»eourxeonemiitiffAe8aeramenttfthe£ard^»-8tipp^  IheBeatftEtm.or  a  Remedy 
Mjoiiut  aU  TrmtbUty  Jewuh  ^/pooriay,  a  Catieat  to  the  Preaent  Oeneration;  Sermoru; 
Traet*  againgt  Bopery;  Para^rasea  and  Gommentarie*  upon  the  Hdy8eripture».  The 
last  are  published  usually  with  the  commentaries  of  Louth,  Amald,  Whit^,  and  Low- 
man,  entitled  A  OriHeai  Commentary  and  Paraphraae  on  iSie  Old  and  yew  !teatament  and 
the  Apoerypha.  The  historical  and  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  by  Bishop 
Patrick.  A  cranplete  edition  of  his  works  was  published  in  1858  by  Rev.  Alexandec 
Taylor,  in  9  vola.   His  Autobiography  was  published  at  Oxfdrd  In  1880. 

?ATBIOTB*  DAY,  the  anniversary  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  of  the  momentous 
double  battle  of  Concord  and  Lexington  on  April  Idth,  1715,  when  the  first  American 
blood  was  shed  in  the  cause  of  liberty.   It  was  first  observed  April  19th,  1894. 

FAIBIFASSEAXS  (Lat.  pater,  father,  and  pateut,  suffered),  the  name  of  one  of  the 
earliest  classes  of  antl-Trimtarian  sectaries,  who.  In  maintaining  the  oneness  of  the  God- 
head, held  that  all  that  is  ascribed  in  the  Scriptures,  according  to  the  Trinitarian  exposi- 
tion, to  any  of  the  Three  Persons,  Is  in  reality  true  of  the  one  Principal,  whom  adone 
these  secUm^  admitted,  being  in  consequence  called  "  MonarchiaQs"  (Gr.  monos,  one, 
and  arehi,  principle).  The  leader  of  this  sect  was  Prazeos,  a  native  of  Phrygia,  who 
lived  in  the  end  of  the  2d  century.  The  name  Patripassians,  for  which  tlie  Greek  equiva- 
lent was  Fatropaaehitet,  was  iu  some  sense  a  sobriquet,  being  founded  on  what  their 
antagonists  re^rded  as  the  absurd  consequence  derivable  from  their  doctrine — viz.,  that 
as  it  was  true  to  say  that  Jesus,  in  whom  dwelt  the  Logos,  or  the  Son,  suffered,  there- 
fore it  would  be  true  on  their  principles  to  say  that  the  Father  suffered.  The  sect  In 
this  particular  form  was  chiefly  known  in  Rome  ;  but  their  principals  are  in  the  main 
tlie  same  with  those  of  the  Sabelllans.  In  Home,  Praxeas  was  socoeeded  by  Noetus.  but 
the  party  does  not  appear  to  have  been  numerous  or  influential. 

FAT'BOCLUS.   See  AcaiLLEa. 

PATBOL  is  a  detachment  of  6  or  6  soldiers,  fully  armed,  sent  out,  under  a  sergeant, 
from  the  mainguard  or  picket  to  traverse  the  streets  of  a  garrisoned  town,  eta,  and  ar- 
rest disorderly  persons  or  soldiers  out  of  barrack  without  proper  paues.  Prisoners  are 
taken  to  the  guard-house,  and  brought  before  tJie  town-major. 

FATBOK  (Lat.  pa^vnui,  from  pater,  father),  among  the  Romans  originally  signified  a 
citizen  who  had  dependents,  who  were  called  dients,  attached  to  him.  Before  tbe  time 
of  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  most  frequent  use  of  the  term  patroniu  was  in 
opposition  to  tibaiua,  these  two  words  being  used  to  sign^  persons  who  stood  to  one 
anotlierln  the  relation  of  master  and  manumitted  slave.  The  Roman  was  not  denuded 
of  all  right  In  bis  slave  when  he  freed  Um;  a  tie  xemaioed  somewhat  like  that  of  parent 
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and  chUd,  aod  the  law  recognized  important  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  Hbertua 
toward  his  patron,  the  neglect  of  which  involTed  severe  pnnishment.  In  some  casts 
the  patron  could  claim  a  right  to  the  whole  or  part  of  the  property  of  his  freed  man 
The  original  idea  of  a  patron  apart  from  the  manumitter  of  slaves  oontiniud  to  exist 
A  Roman  citizen,  desirous  of  a  protector,  mi^t  attach  himself  to  a  patron,  whose  client 
he  thenceforward  became ;  and  distinguished  Komans  were  sometimes  patrons  of  depend- 
ent states  or  cities,  particularly  where  they  had  been  the  means  of  bringing  them  into 
subjection.  '  Thus  the  MarcelU  were  patrons  of  the  Sicilians,  because  Claudius  Harcellua 
had  conquered  Syracuse  and  Sicily,  The  patron  wss  the  guardian  of  his  client's  inter- 
est, public  And  private;  as  his  legal  adviser,  he  vindicated  his  rights  before  the  courts  of 
law,  The  client  was  bound,  on  various  occasions,  to  assist  the  patron  with  money,  aa 
by  paying  the  costs  of  his  suits,  ctmtributing  to  the  marriage  porti<HiB  of  his  dausmers, 
aM  defraying  in  part  the  enenwB  liicuiTedm  Funm 
and  dtont  were  trader  an  obligation  never  to  accuse  one  another;  to  violate  this  law 
amounted  to  the  crime  of  treason,  and  any  one  was  at  liberty  to  slay  the  offender  with 
impunity.  One  obvious  effect  of  the  institution  of  eUentda  was  the  introduction  of  an 
element  of  union  between  classes  of  citizens  who  were  otherwise  continually  brought 
into  opposition  to  each  other.  As  the  patron  was  in  the  habit  of  appearing  in  support 
of  his  clients  in  courts  of  Justice,  the  yrord  patronua  acquired,  in  course  of  time,  the  sig- 
nification of  advocate  or  l^al  adviser  and  defender,  the  client  being  the  party  defended; 
hence  ihe  modem  relaUon  between  counsel  and  client — Patron,  in  after  times,  became 
a  ocunmon  de^gnatlon  of  every  protector  or  powerful  prtHnoter  of  the  hiterests  of 
another;  and  the  saints,  who  were  oelleved  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  particular  per- 
*  sons,  places,  trades,  etc.,  acquired  in  the  middle  ages^the  designation  of  their  patron 
saints.   The  saint  in  whose  name  a  church  is  founded  is  considered  its  patron  saint. 

The  term  patron  has  also  been  applied  to  those  who  endowed  or  supported  churches 
and  convents.   See  PATBOKAoa^  Ecclebustical. 

FAT'BOKAOE,  EccLBSusnoAL,  the  rig^t  of  presenting  a  fit  person  to  a  vacant  eccle- 
siastical  beneflce.  The  patron,  in  the  original  and  more  strict  sense,  was  the  penrson  who 
founded  or  endowed  the  church.  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  the  countries  wh«w 
the  new  religion  had  been  adopted  were  parceled  out  into  large  districts  or  dioceses, 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  bishop,  who  usually  resided  in  the  neighborhood  of  one 
of  tlie  religious  houses.  Within  such  district  the  bishop  had  the  nomination  of  the  priests, 
who  supplied  religious  instruction  to  the  people.  Tlie  priests  were  paid  out  of  the  epis- 
copal treasury,  and  traveled  about  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties,  having  their  residence 
with  tiie  bisb<^,  and  formhig  that  epiteopi  clerut  which  constituted  the  notion  of  cathedral 
churches  and  monasteriee  in  their  simplest  form.  Occasionally  a  bishop  endowed  a 
church  in  his  diocese  and  attached  a  priest  permanently  to  it;  and  in  Qaul,  m  the  5th  c, 
a  b^op  who  founded  a  church  in  a  neighboring  diocese  was  allowed  to  appc^t  an 
incumbent  of  his  choice.  As  Christianity  became  more  universal,  and  the  population 
increased,  the  means  of  worship  supplied  by  the  bishoprics,  the  monasteries,  and  occa* 
sional  episcopally  endowed  churohes,  became  Inadequate  for  the  demands  of  the  people, 
and  the  proprietors  of  lands  began  to  build  and  endow  churches  in  their  own  possessions. 
Id  such  cases  the  chaplain  or  priest  was  not  paid  by  the  bishop,  but  allowed  to  receive 
for  bis  maintenance,  and  for  the  use  of  his  church,  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  profits  of 
the  lands  with  which  the  founder  had  endowed  it,  and  the  offerings  of  those  who  fre- 

Siented  the  church  for  worship.  A  district  was  defined  by  the  founder,  within  which 
e  functions  of  the  officiating  priest  were  to  be  exercised;  and  both  the  burden  and  the 
advantages  of  his  ministry  were  limited  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  district.  As  these  pious 
foundations  tended  both  to  the  advancement  of  religion  and  to  the  relief  of  the  episcopal 
tressury,  they  were  encouraged  by  the  bishops,  who  readily  consecrated  the  cnurches 
thus  established,  and  consented  that  the  Incumbent  should  be  resident  at  the  diurch,  and 
lec^ve  the  tltiies  and  offerings  of  the  inhabitants  and  what  endowmsit  the  towuiet  had 
annexed  to  the  churdL  Eventually,  it  came  also  to  be  stipulated  with  the  bishop  that 
the  founder  and  his  heirs  should  have  a  share  in  the  adminlsb^tion  of  the  property,  and 
have  the  right  to  nominate  a  person  In  holy  orders  to  be  the  officiating  minister  whenever 
a  vacancy  occurred.  It  also  became  a  not  unusual  arrangement  that  when  owners  of 
.  estates  rebuilt  such  churches  as  were  dependent  on  the  cathedral,  or  undertook  to  pay  the 
incumbent,  to  the  relief  of  the  cathedral,  the  right  of  presentation  was  transferred  from 
the  bishop  to  these  persons,  who  thenceforward  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  these 
churches  as  if  they  hul  been  the  original  founders.  Out  of  tliese  private  endowments 
arose  the  parochial  divisions  of  a  later  time,  which  thos  owe  their  orison  rather  to  acct- 
dental  and  private  dotation  than  to  any  lej^lative  scheme  for  the  ecclesiastical  subdlvldaa 
of  the  country.  The  bounds  of  a  parish  were  at  first  generally  commensurate  with  those 
of  a  manor,  and  the  lord  of  the  manor  was  the  hereditary  patron.  Tlie  person  enjoying 
the  privileges  of  a  founder  was  called  pcUronut  and  etdmeatus.  He  had  a  pre-eminent  seat 
and  a  burial-place  in  the  church ;  he  enjoyed  a  precedence  among  the  clergy  in  proces- 
sions; his  name  and  arms  were  engraved  on  the  church  and  on  the  church-bells,  and  he 
was  spetdally  named  in  the  public  prayers.  He  had  the  right  to  a  certain  portion  of  the 
chundi  funds,  called  paironagivm,  and  en  joyed  the  fruits  of  the  benefice  during  a  vacancy. 
In  the  course  of  time  it  sometimea  happened  that,  with  the  concurrence  of  all  parties 
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interested,  the  patronage,  and  the  church  with  Its  rerenues  and  appurtenances,  were 
made  over  to  a  reUgions  honse,  which  thus  became  both  patron  and  perpetual  incumbent 
of  the  parish,  while  the  immediate  duties  of  the  cure  were  devolved  on  a  vicar  or  etlpea- 
dluT  curate.  In  France  the  ri^t  of  patronage  waa  often  extended  to  churches  not 
oiiglnaUy  piinte  foundadons  by  the  necessities  of  the  sovereigns,  wliich  led  them  to  take 
ponenrion  of  drandi  proper^,  and  bestow  it  in  fee  on  laymen,  who  appropriated  the 
greater  part  of  the  revenues,  and  took  the  appointment  of  the  clergy  into  their  own  hands. 
For  a  length  of  time  not  merely  the  aominatton  but  the  investiture  of  the  clergy  came  to 
be  exercised  by  lay  patrons,  a  state  of  matters  which  roused  the  indignation  of  successive 
popes  and  councils:  until  it  was  at  last  niled  by  the  third  and  fourth  lateran  councils 
{1179  and  1315  tliat  the  presentation  of  the  patron  should  not  of  Itaelf  suffice  to 
confer  any  ecclesiastical  benefice,  even  when  qualified  l^y  the  discretions^  power  of 
rejection  given  to  the  bi^op,  when  the  presentee  was  a  laymui.  It  was  declared  necea- 
aary  tliat  the  presentee  should  not  merely  have  the  temporalities  of  the  benefice  conferred 
on  blm  by  induction,  but  also  be  invested  with  the  spiritualities  by  institution.  Wlien 
the  bishop  was  patron  of  the  benefice  the  ceremonies  of  induction  and  institution  were 
united  in  that  of  collation.  With  the  growth  of  the  papal  power,  however,  a  practice 
arose  by  which  the  right  of  presentation  or  induction,  which  had  nominally  been  left  to 
the  patrons,  became  in  some  degree  nugatory.  Toward  the  close  at  the  13ui  c. ,  letters  of 
request,  called  mandates  or  expectatives,  began  to  be  Issued  by  the  popes  to  patrons, 
praying  that  benefices  diould  be  bestowed  on  particular  persons.  What  had  at  first  been 
requeued  as  a  favor  was  soon  demanded  as  a  right,  and  a  code  of  rules  was  hud  down 
with  regard  to  grants  and  revocations  of  expectatives.  In  the  ISth  c.  Uie  patronage  of 
all  livings  whose  incumbents  had  died  at  the  court  of  Rome  (ea<vzn^t»£urtiiS)  was  claimed 
by  the  pope;  and,  as  ecclesiastics  of  all  ranks  fromevery  part  of  Europe  frequently  visited 
Rome,  the  number  of  benefices  cocan/io  in  euridwaa  always  very  great.  Clement  V. 
went  BO  far  as  broadly  to  declare  that  the  pope  possessed  the  full  and  free  disposal  of  all 
ecdeatastical  bmeflcee.  The  practice  next  arose  of  the  pope  making  reversionanr  grants,  • 
called  provisions  of  benefices,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  incumbent,  and  reserving  what 
benefices  he  thought  fit  for  his  private  patronage.  By  means  of  permissions  to  hold 
braieficea  in  eomme-ndam,  and  dispensations  for  non-reddence  and  holding  of  pluralities, 
npwards  of  flftY  benefices  were  often  held  by  one  person ;  and  throughout  all  £urope  the 
principal  benefices  were  filled  by  Italian  priests,  nominees  of  the  popes,  who  were  often 
Ignorant  of  the  very  language  oi  the  people  among  whom  they  ministered.  In  the  14th  c. 
these  claims  encountered  much  opposition.  England  took  the  lead  ia  an  organized 
resistance,  which  was  in  the  end  successful.  A  series  of  English  statutes  was  passed, 
banning  with  the  statute  of  provisors,  25  Edw.  III.  c.  6.  solemnly  vindkaliiv  the  ri^tB 
of  ecclesiastical  patronage,  ana  subjecting  to  severe  penalties  (see  Pbamtoi^bb)  all  per- 
sons who  should  attempt  to  enforce  the  authority  of  papal  nrovisions  in  ISngland.  The 
principles  adopted  by  tne  third  waA  fourth  Lateran  councils  have  since  been  sufaetantially 
the  law  of  patronage  in  Roman  Catholic  countries.  A  lay  patron  is,  by  the  canon  law, 
bound  to  exercise  his  right  of  presentation  within  four,  and  an  ecclesiastical  patron 
within  six  months,  failing  which  the  rieht  to  present  accrues  jure  devolfuto  to  the  bishop 
(rf  ^e  diocese.  I^tronage  has  always  been  more  or  less  subject  to  alienation,  transmis- 
sion, and  the  changes  incident  to  other  kinds  of  property.  The  modem  practice  of  patron* 
age  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  is  detailed  under  the  head  provision  (q.v.). 

In  Eoeland,  where  the  modified  canon  law,  which  was  in  use  before  tiie  reformation, 
is  still  in  force,  the  rights  of  patrons  do  not  materially  differ  from  those  which  they  pos- 
sess in  Roman  Catholic  countries.  For  some  details  regarding  the  ri^t  of  presentation 
in  England  see  Advowson. 

In  Scotland,  at  the  reformation,  the  rights  of  patrons  were  reaerved,  and  presbyteries 
were  bound  by  several  statutes  to  admit  any  quuified  person  presented  by  the  patron. 
The  principle  of  these  statutes  was  retained  in  the  enactments  Introdudng  episcOTMcy. 
On  the  establishment  of  presbytery  under  favor  of  the  civil  war,  patrona^  was  abolished 
by  act  1640,  c.  28,  and  the  election  of  the  cleigy  was  committed  to  the  kirk-session.  At 
the  restoration  tills  statute  fell  under  the  act  rescissory,  and  patronage  was  replaced  on 
its  former  fooling.  On  the  re-Introduction  of  presbytery  at  the  revolution  patronage  was 
a£;ain  canceled,  and  the  right  to  present  conferred  on  the  Protestant  heritors  and  the 
elders  of  the  parish,  subject  to  the  approval  or  rejection  of  the  whole  congregation.  In 
consideration  of  being  deprived  of  the  right  of  presbyteiy  at  the  revolution,  jiatronage  waa 
the  parish  a  compensation  of  600  merks  (£33  6«.  sterling),  on  payment  of  whidi  they  were 
to  execute  s  formal  renunciation  of  their  rights.  Only  three  parishes  effected  this 
arrangement  with  the  patron,  and  patronage  was  permanently  restored  in  all  the  parishes 
where  no  renunciation  had  been  granted  by  10  Anne,  c.  12.  This  act,  with  modifications 
Introduced  by  6  and  7  Vict.  c.  61,  was  law  till  1874.  If  a  patron  failed  to  present  for  six 
months  after  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy,  the  right  to  present  fell  to  the  presbytery 
detoluto.  The  presentee,  before  he  acquired  a  right  to  the  emoluments  of  the  benefice, 
required  to  be  admitted  to  it  by  the  presbytery  of  the  bounds.   He  was  first  appointed  to 

fireach  certain  trl^  sermons,  after  which  a  day  was  fixed  within  six  weeks  for  moderat- 
Dg  in  his  call.  On  that  day  tlie  people  were  invited  to  sign  a  written  call  to  the  presentee 
to  oe  thdr  minister,  and  however  few  the  dgnatures  to  the  call  might  be,  the  presbytery 
were  in  use  to  pronounce  a  formal  judgment  sustaining  it.   They  then  proceeded  to 
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examine  into  the  quftliflcatioas  of  the  praeentee,  and,  provided  the  mult  were  satisfactoiT, 
the  ordination  followed  (if  he  had  not  been  preTiously  ordadned),  and  he  was  formall; 
admitted  minister  of  the  pariah  by  the  presiding  minuter.  Soon  after  the  abore-nen^ 
tioned  act  of  queen  Asne,  a  feeliLg  which  tiad  sprung  up  in  favor  of  populu  electim, 
in  opposition  to  patronage,  led  to  various  acts  of  resistance  to  the  settlement  of  presentees, 
and  brought  about  two  coDslderable  secessions  from  the  church  of  Scotland.  It  continued 
for  a  len^  of  time  to  be  a  subject  of  dispute  how  far  the  right  of  the  church  to  judge 
of  the  fitness  of  presentees  could  enUtle  her  to  malte  rules  tending  to  disqualify  them, 
and  in  particular  whether  she  could  legally  make  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  congregation 
a  disqnaUflcation.  For  a  long  time  prior  to  18S4  there  had  lieen  no  attempt  to  give  effect 
to  any  dissent  on  the  part  of  the  congregation.  In  that  year  the  law  of  patronage  agiun 
became  a  ground  of  contention,  when  a  majority  of  tlie  eeneral  assembly  embodied  tndr 
views  on  Ine  subject  in  the  so-called  veto  act,  which  dedared  that  no  minister  was  to  be 
imposed  on  a  congre^tiou  when  a  majorit;^  of  heads  of  families  and  communicants 
should  dissent  from  his  admission.  The  decision  of  the  court  of  session,  confirmed  by 
the  house  of  lords,  finding  this  act  to  he  idtra  virta  of  the  general  assembly,  led  to  the 
secession  of  1848  and  formation  of  the  f'ree  ehureih  (q.v.).  After  that  event  an  act,  6  and 
7  Vict.  c.  71,  commonly  called  lord  Aberdeen's  act,  was  passed  to  fix  by  a  legislative  pro- 
vision the  effect  which  the  church  courts  were  in  future  to  be  entitled  to  rive  to  the  die- 
lent  of  tiie  congregation  in  the  collation  of  ministers.  It  was  there  enactm  that  ^ter  the 
trial  sermons,  the  presbytery  should  ^ve  to  the  parishioners,  lieing  members  of  the  con 
gregation,  an  opportuulty  to  state  objections  which  did  not  infer  matter  of  charge  to  be 
proceeded  i^aiost  according  to  the  discipline  of  the  church.  The  presbytery  were  either 
to  dispose  of  the  objections,  or  to  refer  them  to  the  superior  church  judicatory ;  and  if 
they  were  considered  well  founded,  the  presbytery  might  reject  the  presentee.  No  power 
was  given  to  reject  him  on  the  ground  of  mere  dislike  dv  any  portion  of  the  congr^tion. 
By  an  act  of  puiiament  in  1874^patronage  was  abolished,  and  the  right  of  cho^ng  thdr 
.minister  transferred  to  the  congregation,  provision  being  made  to  compensate  tiie  previoiu 
patron  to  the  extent  of  one  year's  stipend  of  the  parish. 

In  the  Protestant  churches  of  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  patnmage  exists  to 
some  extent,  subject  to  restrictions,  which  differ  much  in  different  legalities.  The  ri^t 
to  present  is  sometimes  divided  between  the  patron  and  the  consistray. 

In  the  Oreek  church  the  right  to  present  is  generaily  In  the  iwndi  of  the  bishops 
excepting  in  Russia,  where  lay  patronage  exists  to  a  limited  extent. 

FATBOVOXATOLOOT  is  a  dissertation  treating  of  the  origin  of  the  names  of  men, 
0h0wiuj;«Uieir -relations  to  the  arts  or  professions,  their  UluMration  of  some  quality  oi 
characMBia^  or  any  otiier  fact  or  circumstance  from  wMch  tiwy  may  iiave  o^ginated> 

FATBOird  OT  HUBBAKDST.  See  Ohahob. 

FATBOV  BAIHT8  op  CouifTKDtS,  ClTIKR,  ARB  TOWHB: 

Asturia,  St.  Ephrem. 

Austria,  SS.  Colman  and  Leopold. 

Bavaria,  SS.  (George,  Harr,  and  Wolfgang. 

Bohemia,  SS.  Norbert,  Wenceslaus,  John  Xepomuc,  Adalbert,  Oosbub,  Damiaib 

Cyril,  and  Methodius. 
Brabant,  SS.  Peter,  Philip,  and  Andrew. 
Brandenburg  St.  John  Baptist. 
Brunswick,  St.  Andrew. 
Burgundy,  SS.  Andrew  and  Mary. 
Denmark,  SS.  AnscliariuB  and  Canute. 
England,  SS.  George  and  Mwy. 
Flanders,  St.  Peter. 
France,  SS.  Mary,  Michael,  and  Denis. 
Qermany,  SS.  Martin,  Boniface,  and  George. 
Hanover,  SL  3Iary. 
Holland,  Bt.  Mair. 
Holstein,  St.  Andrew. 
Hungary,  SS.  Mary  and  Louis. 
Ireland,  St.  Patrick. 
Italy,  St.  Anthony. 

Luxemburg,  SS.  Peter,  Fhi^>  and  Andrew. 
Mectdenburg,  St  John  the  EVangelist 
Naplee,  St  Januariua. 
Navarre,  SS.  Fermin  and  Xavier. 
Norway,  BS.  Ansctiarius  and  Ola  us 
Oldenburg,  St.  Mary. 

Parma,  S3.  Hilanr,  John  Baptist,  Thomas,  and  Vltallib 
Poland,  SS.  Stanulaus  and  Uederiga. 
Pomersnia,  SS.  Mary  and  Otho. 

,  BS.  Sebastian,  Jamee,  and  George. 
SS.  Mary.  Adalbert,  and  Andrew. 
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Bnnl^  SS.  IHchoIas,  Andxew,  WlKtimlr,  and  Uuf. 
Saxdlnfa,  St.  Ha^. 

Scotland,  St.  Andrew. 

Sicily,  S8  TULaxj,  Vitus,  Rosalie,  and  George.  ) 
Spain,  SS.  James  the  Great,  Michael,  Thomas  ft  Becket.  and  Edward 
Buabia,  St.  George. 

Sweden,  BS.  Bridget,  Eric,  Anscharlus,  and  John. 
Switzerland,  SS.  Martin,  Gkdl,  and  Mary. 
Venice,  SS.  Mark,  Justina,  and  Theodore. 
Wales,  St.  David. 

PATBOON.  In  the  early  settlement  of  America,  the  Dntch  West  India  Oompany 
found  it  expedient,  In  order  to  facilitate  emigration,  to  authorize  Its  members  in 
New  York  to  take  possession  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the  streams,  with  the  pro  vino  that, 
within  a  limited  time,  fifty  settlers  should  be  introduced  for  every  mile  of  land 
occupied.  The  person  so  pledging  himself  received  the  title  and  privileges  of  a  lord 
patroon  or  protector,  and  his  colony  or  manor  was  governed  by  the  same  laws  aa  were 
the  feudal  colonies  of  the  United  Provinces.  After  the  revolution  a  very  laree 
proDOTtion  of  the  land  of  New  York  was  occupied  by  these  patroons,  who  were  Uie  land- 
tonu ;  and  the  farmers  or  cultivators  held  theur  leases  for  one  or  more  lives,  or  from  year 
io  year,  their  rents,  dues,  and  services  being  provided  for,  according  to  feudal  tenures  of 
England  and  Holland.  In  1779  and  1785  laws  were  passed  by  the  state  aboU^lng  the 
claims  of  the  patroons,  but  the  proprietors  or  patroons  of  the  manor  grants  refused  to 
give  them  up  entirely,  arranging  with  the  cultivators  to  pay  their  rents,  dues,  and 
perform  sernces  in  exactly  uie  same  manner  as  before.  The  countries  of  Albany* 
Itensselaer,  Columbia,  Greene,  Ulster,  Delaware,  Schoharie,  Montgomery,  Herkimer, 
Otsego,  and  Oneida  are  t^ose  in  which  most  of  these  grants  were  found.  But  the  above 
arrangements  not  proving  satisfactory  to  the  tenants,  the  turbulent  spirits  among  them 
formed  asaodations  to  devise  means  for  ridding  themaelTes  of  these  burdens,  which 
were  called  anti-rent  associations.  The  feeling  exhibited  itself  very  strongly  by 
resistance  to  the  collection  of  the  rent  by  the  patroons,  even  though  that  rent  might  be 
merely  nominal.  The  anti-rent  associations  finally  concluded  to  form  a  political  party 
of  their  own,  whose  policy  should  be  to  elect  all  town  and  county  ofScers  from  then- 
own  ranks,  and  to  vote  for  no  state,  civil,  Judicial,  or  executive  officers  unfriendly  to 
them.  This  had  some  Influence,  and  Gov.  Wright  was  defeated  by  10,000  majority  for 
John  Young,  their  candidate.  Under  him  the  excitement  died  oat.  In  1847,  and  the 
party  was  merged  Into  others.   See  Abti-Rbrtorb.   Van  RENsraitABR,  Stephkn. 

PATBORTII'IO  (Gr.  pater,  father,  and  onoma,  name),  properly  a  name  taken  from 
one's  father,  but  generafly  applied  to  sucii  names  as  express  descent  from  a  Parent  or 
aneeBtor.  In  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin,  patronymics  are  very  numerous.  They  may 
be  derived  from  the  name  of  a  ibther,  mother,  grandfUher,  or  remoter  aneator,  as 
Atrides,  Le.,  (Agamemnon),  son  of  Atreus;  FUlyrides,  i.e.,  (Chiron),  son  of  Philvra; 
M&cides,  i.e.,  (Achilles),  grandson  of  M&cu&.  Tne  names  of  the  founders  of  nations 
have  also  betm  used  to  form  a  sort  of  patronymic,  as  when  the  Bomans  are  called  Bomu- 
lids.  In  Greek  and  Latin  the  commonest  terminations  of  patronymics  are  idet  and  u. 
I^tronymics  have  no  fewer  than  thirteen  recognized  terminations  in  Sanskrit  A  num- 
ber of  the  surnames  in  use  in  modem  times  are  patronymics,  as  Johnson,  the  son  of 
John;  Thomaon,  the  son  of  Thomas.  Originally  these  names  fluctuated  from  ^nera- 
tion  to  generation,  as  still  is,  or  veiy  recent^  was,  tlie  case  in  Shetland,  where  Magnus 
Johnson's  son  calls  himself  John  lugnusson  or  Manson.  In  die  course  of  time.  It  was 
generally  found  more  convenient  to  take  a  surname  from  one  well-known  ancestor, 
which  ahould  descend  unchanged  to  the  children  of  the  bearer  of  it.  The  termination 
«  is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  son,  as  in  Jones,  Podgers.  To  patronymics  be- 
long Nopman,  Highland,  Irish,  and  Welsh  surnames  with  the  prefixes  of  Fita,  Mac.  0, 
andAp,  respectively.  In  many  cases  the  Mae  of  the  Hij^laoas  of  Scotland  ceased  to 
have  a  flnctuating  character  only  a  few  generations  ago.  In  1465  an  act  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  was  directed  against  the  use  of  patronymics.  Every  Irishman  "  dwell- 
ing betwixt  or  among  Englishmen  in  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Myeth,  Uriel,  or  Eildare," 
was  ordered  "  to  take  to  him  an  EngltBh  surname  of  a  town,  as  Sutton,  Chester,  Trym, 
Skiyne,  Corke,  Einsale ;  or  color,  as  White,  Blacke ;  or  arte  or  science,  as  Smith  or  Car- 

enter;  or  office,  aa  Cooke  or  Butler;  and  ^at  he  and  his  issue  should  use  the  same." 
Wales  it  was  long  the  practice  to  use  a  string  of  ancestral  names,  each  with  the  sylla- 
ble Ap  prefixed  to  it.  Camden  relates  that "  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  Vlll.  an  ancient 
worshipful  gentleman  of  Wales  being  called  at  the  pannell  of  a  jury  by  the  name  of 
Thomas  Ap  William  Ap  Thomas  Ap  Bichard  Ap  Hoel  Ap  Evan  Vaghan,  etc.,  was 
advised  by  the  judge  to  leave  that  old  manner;  whereupon  he  afterwards  called  himself 
Moflton,  according  to  the  name  of  his  principal  house,  and  left  that  surname  to  his  pos- 
teritle.'^  See  Name. 

TkTCkE.  Cbobb,  in  lieraldry  (Lat.  patiUv^  q>readlng),  also  called  cross  fonn^  a 
oosB  with  its  arms  expanding  towards  tlw  ends,  and  flat  at  their  outer  edges. 

numr,  Sihok  Nblsoit,  b.  at  Sandwich,  111..  Hay  1, 18^.  He  studied  at  the  North- 
vettcrn  nnlventity  (IlL),  and  at  the  nniversity  of  HaUe  (Germany),  receiving  the  degree 
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of  Ph.D.  in  1878.  Ten  yean  later  he  became  profewor  of  poUttcal  economy  in  the  uni- 
versity of  PennsylTania.  Amone  bia  works  are  The  StabUiiy  of  Prieea  (1888),  TKt  Om- 
swnplion,  of  Wealth  (1889),  The  Ecatumic  Batia  of  Proteetion  (1890),  Pri.neipl«s  of  Rational 
Teaatwii  (1690),  Tht  SdueaUonal  Value  of  PoKtkal  Eetmomy  (1891),  and  Tke  Theory  o/ 
DlfHomieBeoHomia  (1898).  He  has  also  cratributed  many  finable  papers  and  essays  to 
vuioos  economic  periodicals. 

PAnmSOK,  Cabuue  Poli^ck,  b,  Hiss.,  1816;  appointed  midshipman  1880.  He 
afterwards  graduated  at  (Georgetown  coU^e  as  a  civil  eiwineer,  and  was  attached  to  the 
coast  survey,  1838-41.  He  was  2d  lieutenant  of  the  U.  S.  ship  Boxer  till  1846,  when  he 
reentered  the  coast  survey,  and  led  a  bydrographic  expedition  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
In  1861  he  was  appointed  bydrographic  Inspector  in  the  U.  S  ■  coast  survey,  of  which 
he  was  appointed  superintendent  in  1874.   He  d.  1881. 

PATIBBBOV,  Daniel  Tod,  1786-1839:  b.  Long  Island,  b[.  T.;  entered  the  navy  in 
1800.  He  was  on  board  the  frigate  PhilcuUlphia  in  the  expedition  commanded  by  Capt. 
William  Bainbrti^,  engaged  In  the  bloclcade  of  Tripoli,  Oct.  81, 18(^,  when  the  frigate 
ran  upon  the  rocks  and  the  vessel  and  entire  crew  were  captured,  all  on  board  Deingheld 
as  prisoners  in  Tripoli  for  13  months,  or  until  peace  was  declared.  On  Jan.  24,  18OT,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  on  July  24,  1813,  to  masterKiommander. 
He  co-operated  with  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  in  1814-16  in  the  defense  of  Ne*  Orleans, 
commanding  the  naval  forces,  and  lending  such  support  as  to  assure  the  victory  over  the 
British,  and  elicit  an  expression  of  appreciation  from  congress.  He  commanded  the 
expedition  to  capture  the  defenses  of  the  corsair  Lafltte  on  the  Island  of  Grand  Terre  in 
Barataria  bay,  took  the  settlement  and  all  its  vessels  in  port  at  the  time,  but  failed  to 
seize  the  pirate  and  his  comrades.  He  was  made  captain  Feb.  28,  1815;  commanded  the 
frigate  Cvn^vHim,  1826-28;  and  was  appointed  navy-commissioner  in  the  latter  year, 
holding  the  position  4  years.  In  1882-86  he  was'sent  to  the  Mediterranean  In  command 
of  a  squadron,  and  on  his  return  accepted  the  position  of  commandant  at  the  navy-yard 
at  Washington,  which  he  held  at  his  death. 

PATHBSOH  (BOHAFABTE),  Elizabeth,  1785-1879;  b.  Baltimore,  Hd.;  educated 
chiefly  by  her  mother,  and  noted  for  her  remarkable  beauty.  Dec.  24,  1803,  Jerome 
Bonaparte,  brother  of  Napoleon  I.,  who  was  visiting  the  Unlt^  States,  married  her  after 
much  resistance  on  the  part  of  her  family,  the  ceremony  being  performed  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  of  Baltimore.  This  marriage  greatly  incensed  Napoleon,  then  first  consul 
of  France,  who  ordered  his  brother,  who  was  in  the  French  naval  service,  to  return  Imme- 
diately to  France,  while  prohibiting  all  French  captains  from  receiving  the  wife  of  LteuL 
Bonaparte  on  board  their  vessels,  and  refusing  to  give  her  an  asylum  in  France.  The 
lYeach  senate,  by  special  act,  refused  to  recognl^  the  ceremony  of  marriage  in  this 
Instance  as  valid,  on  the  ground  that  It  was  without  consent  of  the  mother  of  J^rftme, 
and  without  previous  publication  in  France.  On  the  accession  of  Napoleon  to  the 
imperial  throne,  J^rdme  was  excluded  from  the  dynasty  in  company  witn  his  brother 
Lucien,  who  had  also  made  a  marriage  obnoxioos  to  the  emperor.  TYte  latter  offered  to 
make  an  allowance  of  00,000  francs  per  year  to  J^rfime's  bride  if  she  would  surrender 
the  nanw  of  her  hustmnd.  But  this  offer  was  rejected.  J^rdme  and  his  wife  proceeded 
to  Europe  In  1804,  but  on  reaching  Lisbon,  only  the  former  was  permitted  to  land,  and 
his  wife  sailed  for  Amsterdam.  No  efforts  could  Induce  Napoleon  to  reconsider  his 
determination,  and  in  the  end  be  even  induced  or  forced  his  brother  to  contract  another 
matrimonial  alliance.  Jerome  was  married  on  Aug.  12,  1807,  to  the  princess  Frederika 
Catharina,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Wiirtemberg.  In  1816  Mme.  Bonaparte  was  divorced 
from  her  husband  by  a  spedal  act  of  the  legblature  of  Maryland.  She  again  visited 
Europe,  where  she  achieved  a  profound  impression  by  her  beauty  and  intellectual  gifts. 
She  lived  abroad  for  many  years,  only  occasionally  returning  to  her  native  land  for  a 
brief  visit.  By  J^rftme  she  had  one  son,  J^r5me  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  was  event- 
ually recognized  by  Napoleon  III.  as  being  legitimately  a  member  of  the  family,  and 
who  was  established  In  his  rights  as  of  French  birth  by  a  decree  dated  Aug.  80,  1854, 
though  be  was  denied  all  right  of  succession.  The  last  18  years  of  Hme.  Bonaparte's 
life  were  passedin  Baltinwre  In  obscority,  in  a  quiet  boarding-house.   See  BoHAPAitTE» 

JiBOME. 

PAnEB8<ar,  John,  1744-1608;  b.  Conn,;  educated  at  Yale,  and  admitted  to  the  bar. 
He  settled  in  Lenox,  Mass.,  in  1774.  ard  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Massachusette 

frovinclal  congress.  The  day  after  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  reached  Lenox, 
'atterson  set  out  for  Cambridge  with  a  regiment  of  minute-men.  They  arrived  In  time 
to  work  upon  the  first  redoubt  along  tlie  lines  around  Boston.  Patterson  afterwards  went 
to  Canada,  and  took  part  In  the  battle  of  the  Cedars.  His  r^ment  then  went  to  New 
Jersey,  and  was  in  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton.  He  was  appointed  a  brigadier- 
general  in  Feb.,  1777;  led  his  brigade  at  Stillwater;  and  continued  In  the  service  through 
the  war,  witnessing  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  and  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  He  helda 
command  in  the  Massachusetts  militia  during  Shays's  rebellion  in  1786.  He  afterwards 
settled  in  Lisle,  New  York,  and  became  county  judge  of  Broome  county.  He  served  4 
terms  in  the  state  legislature,  was  a  member  of  the  state  constitutional  convention  of 
1601,  and  of  congress,  1803-&. 

PAITEB80N,  Robert,  ll.d.,  174.?-1824;  b.  Ireland;  emigrated  to  Philadelphia  tn 
1768:  was  principal  of  an  academy  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  1774;  was  asslstMit  sui^ieon 
and  bilgam-major  in  the  revolutionary  war  In  HiO-'S.  In  1779-1814  he  was  profwsor 
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rARKBSCnr.  Robebt,  u^d.,  1748-1834  ;  b.  Ireland  ;  eTniffrated  to  Philadelphia  la 
1768;  was  principal  of  an  academy  in  WilmingtoD,  Del.,  in  1774;  was  aaeistant  surgeon 
and  brigade  major  in  the  revolutionary  war  in  1770-78.  In  1779-1814  he  was  professor 
<tf  mathematics  in  the  UDirersity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Tice-provost;  in  1805-34  was 
director  of  the  U.  S.  mint;  waa  chosen  in  1819  president  of  the  American  peace 
Kciety,  and  later,  presideat  of  tlie  American  philosophical  society.  He  is  the  author  of 
Th»  Sewtomian  Syttem;  an  ArithmeUe;  and  contributed  many  papers  to  the  TranaaeUonB  of 
the  American  philosophical  society.  He  also  edited  Fei^iuson  s  lectures  on  JfoAanie^ 
hie  Anlronoi^f,  and  Webater'a  and  Ewio^s  ITatunU  PMowpj^.  He  was  an  elder  in  the 
Scotch  PreiA^teriaii  church  nearly  half  a  centmy. 

PATTSBSOV,  RoBBBT,  1758-1827 ;  b.  Penn.;  in  1776  emigrated  to  E^tucky  and 
became  noted  as  a  frontiersman  and  Indian  fighter.  He  was  concerned  In  Col.  Clarice's 
expeditions  against  the  Indians  from  1778  to  1781,  and  in  Bowman's  attack  on  Chilli- 
cothe  (1779).  He  also  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Lower  Blue  Lick  under  Daniel  Boone. 
He  was  the  original  owner  of  a  large  part  of  the  land  now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Cin- 
dnnati.  OhlQ. 

FATTXB80H,  Robbkt,  b.  Ireland.  1792 ;  came  to  this  countiy  while  very  young, 
and  waa  employed  in  the  coimting-Toom  of  a  merchant  in  Philadelphia.  Subsequeotly 
he  reorired  s  colle^te  education  and  dedded  to  enter  the  armr.  He  was  commisrionetl 
1st  lieutenant  22d  infantry,  1818;  In  1814  was  made  capttUn  S2a  iofantxy.  After  the  war 
he  tnrned  hla  attention  to  manufactures,  owning  a  number  of  factories,  and  when  the 
Mexican  war  broke  out  resumed  hla  sword  and  was  appointed  major'^neral  U.  S.  volun- 
teers, July  7, 1846,  and  participated  In  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  April  18, 1847,  under  Gen. 
Winfleld  Scott,  leading  the  cavalry  charee  and  keeping  bis  position  in  the  front  during 
the  flight  of  the  defeated  Mexicans.  In  the  war  of  the  rebdllon  he  entered  the  volunteer 
army  as  maj.gen.  of  Pennsylvania  volunteers  at  the  flist  adl  April  15,  1681.  for  76,000. 
S-months  men,  and  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  department  which  included  the 
states  of  Pennsylvania,  Demware,  Maryland,  and  the  district  of  Columbia.  He  was 
mustered  out  of  the  service  at  the  expiration  of  his  eommiSBion,  July  27,  1861,  and  after- 
ward  lived  in  Philadelphia,  enga^red  in  manufacturing.  In  1865  he  published  a  Karrathe 
?r  the  Qimpaiffn  in  the  VaOey  of  Vui  Sheruhndoah  in  1861.  a  vindication  of  the  course 
panned  by  fafan  whfle  in  onnmand  at  Winchester,  prior  to  the  unfbrtonate  battle  of 
BuD  Bun.  He  d.  1881. 

PATTUtSOH,  William,  ll.d.,  1744-1806;  b.  at  sea,  his  parents  being  Irish  eml-' 
■grants :  educated  at  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  graduated  in  1768  ;  afterwards 
Stutlied  law  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1769.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
institutional  convention  of  1776.  and  for  the  next  ten  vears  was  state  attomey-genend. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  17§9,  and  the  same  year  was  elected 
U.  B.  senator.  In  1794  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court  and  held 
that  position  until  his  death.  In  1799  he  publi^ed  a  revision  of  Uie  laws  of  N.  J.  under 
the  authority  of  the  Iq^ature. 

PATIBSOV,  JoHH  CotEBTOGB,  D.D..  1827-71 ;  b.  at  London ;  a  relative  of , the  cele- 
wated  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  ;  and  his  father  judge  Patteson  was  an  eminent  lawyer. 
He  was  educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  became  a  fellow  in  1852 ;  was  ordained  in 
18S3  and  made  curate  of  Alflngton  ;  went  in  1854  with  Bishop  8elwyn  to  New  Zealand, 
Where  he  assisted  the  bishop  in  a  missionary  college,  and  labored  as  a  missionary  untu 
1881,  when  he  was  made  bishop  of  the  Melanesian  islands.  He  learned  tiie  languages  of 
the  islands  with  great  facilitjr,  reduced  the  different  directs  to  writing,  obtained  a  print- 
ing-press and  types,  and  printed  the  grammars  of  nearly  80  of  them.  He  translated 
hymns  and  portions  of  the  Bcriptures.  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  versatili^,  apply- 
ing his  mind  or  hands  to  whatever  function  high  or  humble,  [n  which  he  might  bendt 
the  people.  He  made  frequent  excursions  to  the  different  islands,  which  were  attended 
with  great  peril,  either  from  shipwreck  or  from  the  hostility  of  the  natives.  In  April, 
1871,  he  set  out  on  a  voyage  of  visitation,  and  in  Septemiier  found  himwlf  oflE  the  Santa 
Cruz  group  where  he  had  long  desired  to  preach  the  Gospel,  The  natives  had  l)ecome 
distrustful  of  the  wliites,  as  many  of  their  number  had  been  captured  by  traders  from 
Australia;  and  the  traders  having  painted  their  ship  like  Uie  bishops,  the  danger  was 
greatly  increased.  The  bishop  landed  on  the  beach,  but  was  slain  bv  the  savages.  His 
Ufe  has  been  written  by  Miss  C.  M.  Yonge  (2  vols.,  1874),  and  also  'by  Francis  Awdrv. 
TfuStoryofaFellow.Soldier{\«lb).  '        '  j  ji 

PATTI,  Adelika  Mabia  Clobinpa,  a  popular  operatic  singer  of  Italian  extraction, 
b.  at  Madrid,  Feb.  19, 184S.  After  a  course  of  professional  study,  she  sang  at  an  early  age 
in  New  Tork.  S^etdHmt  in  London  took  place  in  1861  as  Amina  in  La  tioimambula;  and 
she  has  ever  since  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  first  singers  of  the  day.  Her  voice  is 
an  nnnsually  high  soprano,  of  rich,  bell-like  quality,  and  remarkable  evenness  of  tone; 
to  these  qualities  she  adds  purity  of  style  and  high  artistic  finish  Equally  at  home  in 
the  tenderness  of  deep  passion  and  the  sprightly  vivacity  of  light  comedy,  she  has  also 
sung  with  success  in  oratorio.  She  has  also  won  golden  opinions  on  the  continent, 
wherever  she  lias  appeared,  receiving,  in  1870,  the  order  of  merit  from  the  emperor  of 
Russia.  Her  greatest  success  Is  generally  considered  to  be  in  the  part  of  Marguerite  In 
Gounod's  Faw*.  In  May,  1668,  she  married  the  maninis  de  Cauz,  from  whom  she  waa 
divorced  In  1886,  and  married  Ernesto  Nicollni  in  18S6. 
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PATTI  (Munck),  Cablotta,  Bister  of  Adelina,  b.  1840,  a  leading  elnger  of  her  time, 
tlioagti  a  siiglit  degree  of  lamenew  prevented  lier  from  appearing  much  in  opera.  Her 
voice  was  a  Boprano  of  unusual  compass,  and  of  a  clear  Bllrery  quality,  and  mucli  power 
in  the  upper  register.  Her  peculiarly  high  notes,  and  a  gncefnl  abandon  of  manner, 
brought  her  intu  favor  with  the  public,  though  in  quality  of  tone  she  did  not  equal  her 
sister.  She  made  her  dibvi  in  London  in  1868,  but  liad  for  some  time  before  been  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  high  npuUtlon  in  the  United  States.   She  d.  1689. 

PAniMnr,  Dobotht  Wtitdlow  (Sister  Doba),  1833-78;  b.  England;  daughter  of 
Rev.  Hark  James  Pattisou,  rector  of  Hauxwell.  In  1864  she  joined  a  sisterhood  of  the 
Anglican  church,  and  as  "  Sister  Dora  "  served  as  nurse  in  the  cottage  hospital  at  North 
Ormesby,  and  afterwards  in  that  at  Wals^l,  Staffordshire,  finally  taking  sole  charge  of 
the  institution.  Her  wonderful  courage,  zeal,  ability,  and  success  are  well  described  in 
SisUr  Dora;  a  Biography^  by  Margaret  LoDSdate. 

FATTIBOK,  Mask,  1818-84;  b.  Yorkshire,  Englan-J,  graduated,  1886,  at  Oriel  coll*^, 
and  was  elected  fellow  of  Lincoln  college,  1840.  In  1861  he  became  director  of  that  col- 
lege. During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  gave  much  of  his  time  to  writing  upon  literary 
and  philosophical  subjects.  In  1880  he  published  Tendaiciea  of  JUligious  Thought  in  Bng- 
lamd  {1688-nB0) ;  lAf*  oflaaac  Otuaubon  (1875) ;  U/e  of  Milton.  (1880) ;  MilUml't  SonnOa,  viitk 
Notu  (1883). 

FARUOV,  KOBERT  Ehobt,  b.  near  Snow  Hill,  Somerset  co.,  Hd.  1860;  son  of  Rob* 
ert  H.  Rkttison,  a  popular  Methodist  minister.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Philadelphia,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  of  that  city,  1872.  In  1877  he  was  elected  city 
controller,  and  proved  so  efficient  and  courageous  In  his  resistance  of  corrupt  municlpid 
combinations,  that  he  easily  secured  a  re-election  in  1881.  He  was  elected  gov.  of  Penn, 
in  1882  and  1890. 

FATTISON,  RoBEBT  Eveeett,  D.D.,  1800-74;  b.  Vt.;  graduated  at  Amherst  college, 
1830;  was  tutor  in  Columbian  unlv.,  Washington,  D.  0. ;  ordained  as  a  Baptist  minister 
at  Salem.  Mass.,  1830;  and  setUed,  in  1880,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church  in  Provi- 
dence, R  L  In  1880  he  was  electcn  president  of  Waterrllle  coU^,  Maine,  retaining  the 
posiUott  until  1840,  vhen  he  returned  to  his  former  pastorate  in  ProTldenoe.  In  1846 
he  became  professor  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Covington,  Kv.  In  1848  he  was 
elected  professor  of  tbeology  in  ^e  Newton  theological  institution,  Massachusetts,  and  in 
2853  was  again  president  of  Waterville  college.  Subsequently  he  held  other  collegiate  posl- , 
tions.    He  was  the  author  of  OomTnentarj/  on  the  EpisUe  to  tJie  EphetioM  (Boston,  186S).  .' 

PATTON,  Fbaztcis  Laudbt,  d.d.,  ll.d.;  b.  Warwick,  Bermuda,  1848.  His  family 
removed  to  Toronto,  Canada.  He  was  educated  at  University  and  Knox  colleges,  Toronto ; 

graduated  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,theolog.Beminai7, 1866 ;  was  pastor  of  Presbyterian  churches 
1  New  York,  Nyack.  and  Brooklyn.  1865-71 ;  prof,  didactic  and  polemical  theology  hi 
Pres.  theolog.  seminary.  Chicago,  1871-^1 ;  editor  of  Th«  Interior,  187a-76 ;  pastor 
Jefferson  PaA  Pres.  church,  1874-81 ;  and  active  io  prosecuting  Prof.  Swing  for  heresy  ; 
In  1878  moderator  of  Pres.  general  assembly  ;  in  1881  became  Stuart  prof,  in  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  theolog.  seminary,  and  prof,  of  ethics  in  Princeton  coll. ,  of  wldtuk  he  was  elected 
president,  1888.  He  is  an  editor  of  The  Princeton  Sevieio,  and  has  published  IntpiraHon  of 
the  Seriptvres  (1869) ;  Summary  of  Gkrvitian  Doctrine  (1874). 

PATUZEUT,  a  river  of  Maryland,  rises  18  m.  e.  of  Frederick,  and,  after  a  southeasterly 
course  of  90  m.,  empties  by  a  broad  estuary  into  Cbesapeake  bay;  navigable  for  small 
vessels  for  50  miles. 


CBpeuuiiiv  uuriMK  "  "  g*-"——  

Vjreaeea.   Pop.  *96,  88,018. 

PAUCEON'TI  TSEE,  Ttonandra  potyandra,  a  large  foreet-tree.  of  the  same  geuM  with 
the  gutta-percha  tree,  and  producing  a  substance  similar  to  gutta-percha,  abundant  in 
some  of  the  forests  at  the  base  of  the  western  Ghauts  in  India. 
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the  strictest,  moat  zealoiu,  and  moat  ardent  Pharisees.  Whether  it  was  mom  or  at  Tsmu 
that  he  acquired  his  koowledgie — wliich  we  liave  no  reason  to  believe  was  ever  verjr 
deep — of  toe  philosoi^  and  hterature  of  Qreece,  cannot  be  ascertained.  According  to 
the  wholeaome  rule  obserred  among  the  Jews,  that  every  person  should  learn  some 
trade,  Saul  became  a  teot-maker,  and  at  this  trade  he  afterwards  labored  (Acts  zviii.  3) 
for  his  support.  A  few  years  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  he  became,  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  trainmg  and  temperament,  a  furious  adversary  of  the  new  sect  of 
Christians.  We  are  told  (Acts  vi.  0)  that  tlie  Jews  of  the  Cilician  synagogue  at  Jerusalem 
were  among  those  who  disputed  with -Stephen,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 

Ioung  and  brilliant  zealot,  eager  for  disputation,  was  coaepicuous  among  the  crowd  of 
Bwish  students  who  Doured  out  of  their  synagogues  (of  which,  accordlne  to  the  Talmud, 
then  were  480  in  the  lu^  dty),  in  the  insolence  of  their  youth  and  scholarship,  to  crush 
the  ignonut  followers  of  the^azareoe.  This  supposition  is  rendered  highly  probable 
by  the  fact  tliat  he  was  present  at  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  which  folTowed  almost 
immediately,  having  charge  of  the  raiment  of  them  that  slew  him.  He  now  became  a 
prominent  actor  in  the  great  persecution  of  the  Christians  that  broke  out  at  Jerusalem. 
The  mysterious  circumstances  that  led  to  and  attended  his  conversion  are  familiar  to  all 
readers  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  need  not  be  recapitulated  here.  After  a  solitary 
sojourn  in  Arabia— perhaps  to  calm  hb  perturbed  aptiii  in  communion  with  Ood,  and  to 
aolemnlr  prepare  himself  for  his  new  mode  of  life— on  his  return  to  Damascus,  be 
changea  his  name  to  Paul,  and  resumed  or  began  (it  is  not  quite  clear  which)  his  apos- 
tolic labors.  Naturally  he  became  an  object  of  intense  hostihty  to  the  unbelieving  Jews 
iu  that  city.  They  resolved  to  kill  him;  but  bis  friends  contrived  a  way  of  escape,  and 
he  fled  to  Jerusalem,  where  at  first  he  was  received  with  suspidoa  by  the  disciples,  but 
afterwards,  through  Uie  kind  offices  of  Barnabas,  with  great  cordiality.  He  now  "spoke 
boldly  in  the  name  of  Christ,"  disputing  also  against  the  "Grecians"— i.e.,  the  Heilenistio 
Jews — ^with  dangerous  success,  for  his  opponents  sought  to  take  his  life.  Again  he  was 
obliged  to  flee,  and  betook  himself  to  us  birthplace.  Tarsus,  where  he  seems  to  have 
remained  till  Itamabaa  brought  him  to  Antioch  (not  far  off),  to  assist  in  the  great  work 
of  evangelization  going  on  in  that  city.  After  a  short  visit  to  Jerusalem  in  the  year  of 
the  famine,  44  A.D.,  tl^y  were  set  apart  by  tJie  prophets  and  elders  of  the  church  at 
Antioch  for  the  evangelization  of  the  more  distant  Jews.  From  Seleucia  they  proceeded 
on  their  first  missionary  expedition  to  the  southern  districts  of  Asia  Minor,  Famphylia, 
Pisidia.  and  Lycaonia,  wtere  they  met,  especially  in  some  places,  with  considerable 
success,  in  preaching  the  gospel  It  ia  very  intereating  to  notice  how  gradually  the  ligjit 
of  Ohrlstianity  dawned  on  the  ndnd  of  the  apostle.  He  did  not  grasp  all  at  once  lis 
grand  design.  It  was  not  even  by  abstract  reflection  that  he  amved  at  it.  Circum- 
stances of  quite  an  outiwxl  sort  forced  him  to  the  sublime  conclusions  of  his  creed.  It 
was  when  tne  Jews  of  Hsidian  Antioch,  enraged  at  his  preaciuog  the  gospel  fodiscrim- 
inately  to  their  Oentile  fcllow-towostnen  and  themselves,  "contradicted  and  blasphemed" 
him,  that  he  boldly  announced  Christ  as  tke  universal  Bedeemer.  After  the  return  of 
Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Antioch,  they  continued  to  labor  in  that  city  for  a  long  time,  till 
dissensions  having  arisen  about  the  drcumcidon  of  Oentile  converts,  he,  along  with 
Barnabas  and  others,  was  chosen  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  to  get  the  opinion  of  the  apostles 
and  elders  there  on  the  question,  about  61  a.d.  Paul  and  Bamaoas  now  returned  to 
Antioch,  where  they  continued  to  teach  and  preach,  till  a  yearning  grew  up  in  the  heart 
of  the  former  to  revisit  his  Gentile  converts  in  Asia  Minor.  In  his  second  expedition, 
Paul  was  accompanied  by  Silas  instead  of  Barnabas,  and  traversed  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor  from  south  to  north,  evangelizing  with  great  success,  after  which  the  two  mission- 
aries crossed  the  iEgean  and  landed  m  Europe,  planting  at  Philip^  the  capital  of 
Thmciao  Macedonia,  the  first  Christian  chnrch  la  that  continent.  The  det^s  of  his 
Tluts  to  Thessalonica,  Berea,  Athens,  and  Corinth  are.  doubtless,  familiar  to  onr  readers, 
and  need  not  be  given  here.  We  can  only  notice  his  appearance  at  Athens,  where,  on 
Man's  hill,  before  a  crowd  of  the  citizens,  among  whom  were  Epicurean  and  Stoic  phil- 
osophers, he  delivered  that  magnificent  discourse  In  which  he  declared  to  the  Athenians 
tlu*  character  of  the  "  unknown"  Geod.  On  his  return  to  Asia  Minor  he  visited  Ephesus, 
where,  as  usual,  he  "reasoned"  with  the  Jews  In  their  synagogue;  sailed  thence  to 
Ctesarea.  in  jMestine,  and  proceeded  to  Jenisal^  "to  keep  the  feast;"  after  which  he 
again  returned  to  Antiocli,  the  center  from  which  his  operations  radiated.   Thus  closed 


54A.D.,  and  extended  over  much  the  same  district  as  the  previous  one.  At  Ephesus, 
where  he  remained  for  a  period  of  two  years  and  three  months,  his  efforts  were  pown- 
fully  seconded  by  the  eloquence  of  the  great  Alexandrian  convert,  Apollos.  Here  it  is 
recorded  (Acts  XIX.)  that  "  God  wrought  special  miracles  by  the  hand  of  Paul,  so  that 
from  his  body  were  brought  unto  the  sick  handkerchiefs  or  aprons,  and  the  dlseasee 
departed  from  them,  and  the  evil  spirits  went  out  of  them."  In  ^planation  of  this  very 
curious  procedure,  which  has  a  disagreeable  resemblance  to  ordinary  legerdemain,  it  has 
been  suggested,  that  as  Ephesus  was  a  city  noted  for  its  exoreisms,  spells,  and  incanta- 
tions— the  famous  Ephetia  Grammata  sold  at  a  high  price  to  the  Ignorant  and  supersti- 
tious populace — this  style  of  miracle  was  an  accommodation  to  their  belief  in  magic  and 
demonism,  and  intended  to  show  them,  aeconUng  to  their  own  way  of  r^arding  thln^i^ 
the  superiority  of  Christ's  power  to  tiiat  of  the  evil  spirits  <rf  heathen  worship. 
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Prom  EpheBns  Paul  went  up  to  Jerusalem  with  a  presentinieiit  that  be*vy  erili  were 
about  to  fall  upon  him  through  the  ever-maddening  malice  of  the  Jewn.  The  Jewish 
populace  vere  goaded  into  the  wildest  fury  the  very  Bight  of  Paul.  The  capt.  of 
the  Boman  guard,  Claudius  Lydas,  had  to  Interfere  to  save  him  from  being  torn  to 

Sieces;  but  as  40  Pharisees  had  awom  neither  to  eat  nor  drink  till  theyiiad  taken  his 
fe,  be  was  sent  by  night,  under  a  strong  escort,  to  the  Roman  goTemor  Felix,  at 
Ceesarea,  where  he  was  unjustly  detained  a  prisoner  for  two  ycu^-  Having  finally 
appealed  to  the  Roman  emperor,  according  to  the  privilege  of  a  Roman  citizen,  he  wu 
sent  to  Borne.  On  the  voyage  thither  he  suffered  abipwreck  at  Melita  (probably  Malta), 
In  the  spriDg  of  61  a.d.  At  Rrane  he  was  treated  with  leqiect,  behig  allowed  to  dwell 
"for  two  whole  years  fn  his  own  hired  house."  Bis  flnt  thou^ts  were,  as  tuual, 
directed  towards  bis  Jewish  brethren  in  the  city;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  made  little 
Impression  on  them.  Whether  he  ever  left  the  <uty  or  not  cannot  be  positively  demon* 
strated,  but  it  Is  believed  by  many  critics,  from  a  variety  of  considerations,  that  he  did 
obtain  his  liberty  about  64  A.D.,  and  that  he  made  journeys  both  to  the  e.  and  to  tbe 
w.,  revisiting  Aua  Minor,  and  carrying  out  his  long-cherished  wish  of  preaching  tbe 
gospel  in  Spain.  Meanwhile  occured  tbe  mysterious  t)uming  of  Rome,  generally  attrib- 
uted to  Nero,  who  threw  tbe  blame  on  the  Christians,  and  in  consequence  subjected 
them  to  a  severe  persecution.  Among  tbe  victims  was  Paul,  who,  according  to  tradL 
tton,  suffered,  67  a.d. — 8ee  Life  and  EpisUe$  <^  St.  fyid,  by  Conybeare  and  Howson; 
Baur's  Pavlut;  Llpahui,  Der  Jpo^  Patdui  (1869);  Benaa,  Samt  Aul  (1869);  Ffleiderer. 
Ikr  iWnmmM  (1878 ;  tranal.  1878) ;  Farrar'a  St.  Bml,  1879. 

VAVLj  the  name  of  five  popes,  of  whom  the  following  appear  to  call  for  special  notice. 
— Paul  IIL,  whose  pontificate  falls  upon  one  of  tbe  most  critical  periods  In  tbe  hiatoiy 
of  the  church,  was  ori^nally  named  Alessandro  Famese,  and  was  bom  at  Carino,  in 
Tuscany,  in  1468.  Having  been  created  cardinal  he  served  In  sevoal  important  trusty 
and  evefltoaUy  became  bishop  of  Ostia  and  dean  of  the  Bacred  college.  On  the  death  of 
Clement  VII.  In  1584,  be  was  elected  pope,  just  at  tbe  crisis  when  the  worid  was  alive 
with  expectation  of  the  general  council  which  was  to  decide  all  tbe  controvernes  at  that 
time  agitating  the  public  mind  of  Europe.  Aftersome  delays  Paul  convoked  the  council 
to  meet  at  Mantua  in  1542;  but  it  did  not  actually  assemble  (in  Trent)  until  1S46.  These 
delays  are  by  some  charged  upon  Paul;  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  much  of  it 
was  due  to  tbe  difficulties  of  tbe  times.  The  bull  of  excommunication  and  deporition 
which  he  issued  in  1688  against  Henry  VIII.  of  Englaud  is  one  of  tbe  last  ezamplm  of 
tbe  exercise  of  the  temporal  power  claimed  by  tbe  mediffival  popes.  In  the  contest  of 
Charles  V.  with  the  Protestant  league  in  Germany,  Paul  sent  a  large  force  to  support 
him,  and  he  opposed  the  pacification  proposed  by  the  emperor  upon  the  basis  of  tbe 
interim  (q.v.).  Faul's  conduct  in  aggrandizing  the  fortune  of  bis  son,  Pietro  Lui^ 
Famese,  has  been  severely  criticised  b;^  historians;  tbe  more  so,  that  this  son  was  born 
out  of  wedlock,  in  the  early  youth  of  his  father.  Paul  died,  Nov.  10,  1549,  in  his  88d 
yeur.—PATTL  IV.,  named  John  Prter  CaTafla,amemberof  the  noble  family  of  that  name, 
was  bom  in  Naples  In  1476.  His  early  career  was  distinguidied  for  ascetic  rigor.  H« 
was  appointed  bishop  of  Chleti,  in  which  see  he  labored  most  eamesfly  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  abuses,  and  for  tbe  revival  of  religion  and  morality.  With  this  view  he  estab- 
lished, in  conjunction  with  several  congenial  reformers,  the  congre^lion  of  secular  clergy 
called  tbeatines  (q.v.),  and  was  himself  tbe  first  superior.  It  was  under  his  influence  that 
Paul  III.  organized  tbe  tribunal  of  the  inquisition  in  Rome.  On  the  death  of  Marcellus 
n.  in  1556,  although  in  bis  79th  year,  he  wss  elected  to  succeed.  He  entered  upon  the 
wider  career  of  reformation  which  bis  new  position  opened  for  lUm  witii  all  the  aidor  of 
ayoung  man,  and  with  all  the  stem  enthusiasm  wldch  had  characterized  him  during  life. 
He  enfoi-ced  vigorously  upon  tbe  clergy  the  observance  of  all  the  clerical  duties,  and 
enacted  laws  for  tbe  maintenance  of  public  morality.  He  established  a  censorship,  and 
completed  tbe  organization  of  the  Roman  inquisition ;  be  took  measures  for  tbe  allevia- 
tion of  tbe  burdens  of  tbe  poorer  classes,  and  for  the  better  administration  of  justice,  not 
sparing  even  bis  own  nephews,  whom  he  lianisbed  from  Rome  on  account  oi  their  cor- 
rupt conduct  and  profligate  life.  His  foreign  relations,  too,  involved  him  in  much  labor 
and  perplex!^.    He  was  embroiled  witii  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  with  Philip  II.  of 


peace  of  Augsburg,  he  protested  against  its  provisions.  Under  the  weT^t  of  so  many 
cares,  his  great  age  gave  way.  He  died,  Aug.  18,  1559,  in  his  84tb  year.  At  bis  death 
Uie  populace  broke  out  into  an  insurrectionary  tumult,  which  lasted  till  the  conclave  for 
the  appointment  of  his  successor.— Paul  V.,  originally  named  Camillo  Borffhese,  was 
bom  In  Rome  in  1552.  In  bis  early  life  be  was  a  distinguisbed  canonist  and  tueologian; 
and  after  the  ordinary  prelatical  career  at  Rome  be  rose  first  to  tbe  post  of  nuncio  at  the 
Spaoish  court,  and  afterwards  to  tbe  cardinalate  under  Clement  VIII.  On  tbe  death  of 
Leo  XI.,  in  1605,  cardinal  Borgbese  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  His  pontificate  is  ren- 
dered memorable  by  the  celebrated  conflict  with  tbe  republic  of  Venice,  mto  which  he  was 
plunged  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career.  The  ori^nal  ground  of  dispute  was  tbe  ques- 
tion of  tbe  immunity  from  the  jurisdiction  of  civil  tribunals  conceded  to  tbe  cleigy,  who 
claimed  to  be  tried  by  ecclesiastical  tribunals  alone.  This  claim  the  senate  resisted;  and 
further  oaneea  of  dispute  were  added  by  a  mortmain  law,  uid  a  law  prohibiting  the  estab- 


Having  condemned  tbe  principles  of  the 
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JiBhment  of  new  religioas  orders  or  aaBodationB  unlen  with  the  sanction  of  the  aoiate. 
Each  party  remaining  inflexible  In  its  determination,  Paul  issued  a  brief,  directing  a  sen- 
tence of  exooiumunication  against  tbe  doge  and  senate,  and  placing  the  republic  under 
an  interdict  nnless  submission  should  be  nude  witbin  twenty-four  days.  The  senate 
persisted,  and  an  animated  conflict,  as  well  of  acts  as  of  writings,  ensued,  in  tbe  latter  of 
which  the  celebrated  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  on  the  side  of  the  republic,  and  on  tbe  papal  side, 
Bellannino  and  Baronius,  were  tbe  leaders.  Preparations  were  even  made  for  actual 
hoatiUties;  but,  by  the  interrention  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  the  dispute  was  accommo- 
dated and  peace  restored  In  1607,  althouf^  dissatlBf action  afterwards  arose  on  the  subject 
of  the  nomination  of  a  patriarch,  nnl,  whoae  administration  waa  a  vigoroiu  and 
noble  one^  died  Jan.  88th,  1681. 

PAUL,  Hbrmavn,  philologtet,  was  bom  in  Magdeburg  in  1846  ;  studied  at  Berlin  and 
Leipzig,  and  in  1874  became  Professor  in  tbe  University  of  Freiburg.  His  publications 
comprise  Oab  ea  eins  mittdhoehdeutselie  SdiryftapmehttT  (It^TS);  lautterKhi^ng 
(1874);  KrUiteKe  Beitrdga  eu  den  Minaeungem  (1876);  Zur  Mbelungenfrage  (1877); 
MitUlhoehdeuttehe  OrammattkneSi).  He  is  best  known  In  the  United  States  by  bis  Pn'asf. 
pirn  der  S/mxeKgaehiehU,  (1880;  second  ed.,  1886),  which  has  been  translated  into  EnEllsh 
by  Prof.  Strong  (1888),  and  retranslated  with  changes  by  Professors  Strong,  Logeman, 
and  Wheeler  (1891). 

FA1TX  (Petbowitboh),  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  second  son  of  the  unforttmate  Peter 
in,  and  the  empress  Catherine  IL,  was  b.  In  1764,  became  heir-apparent  on  the  death  of 
his  elder  hrotber  In  1768,  and  succeeded  bis  mother  on  the  Imperii  throne  in  1796. 
Tbe  tragical  death  of  bis  father  when  be  was  stilt  a  child,  and  the  neglect  and  want  of 
confidence  with  which  his  mother  treated  him,  exerted  a  baneful  influence  on  tbe  char- 
acter of  Paul,  who  was  kept  in  compulsory  seclusion  while  Catharine  shared  the  admin- 
istration of  the  government  with  her  favorites.  In  1776  Paul,  on  the  death  of  bis  first 
wife,  a  princess  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  married  the  princess  Dorothea  of  WQrtemberg,  by 
whom  he  had  four  sons— the  late  emperors  Alexander  and  Nicholas,  and  the  grand  dokes 
Constaottne  and  Hicbael.  and  several  daughters.  After  spending  some  years  in  travel- 
bu;  with  his  wife  through  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  Paul  was  recalled  hy  his  mother, 
who  assigned  to  him  the  palace  of  Gatchina.  80  m.  from  St.  Petersburg,  as  bis  settled 
residence,  while  sbe  took  his  children  under  her  own  immediate  care.  The  death  of  the 
empress  in  1706  released  him  from  bis  unnatural  restraint,  and  he  ascended  the  throne 
with  no  practical  acquaintance  with  tbe  mechanism  of  government,  and  no  knowledge 
of  the  people  whom  he  was  called  to  rule  over.  A  determination  to  change  everything 
that  had  existed  uuder  the  previous  reign,  and  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  murderers  of 
hts  fiather,  were  the  predominating  influences  that  guided  bis  actions;  and  his  earliest 
measures,  which  were  tbe  disgrace  of  Ids  father's  murderers,  and  the  pardon  of  all  Polish 
prisoners,  gave  hopes  of  a  good  reign ;  but  tbe  capridous  violence  of  character  and  inca- 
pacity for  business  which  Paul  betrayed,  soon  disappoinled  die  hopes  that  he  bad 
awakened.  No  department  of  tbe  state  was  free  from  nis  frivolous  interference,  and  no 
class  of  the  nation  exempt  from  tbe  effect  of  bis  arbitrary  legislation.  While  he  irritated 
tbe  soldiery  by  vexatious  regulations  in  regard  to  their  dress,  be  offended  the  nobles  by 
imperious  enactments  bb  to  the  ceremonials  to  be  observed  In  his  presence.  His  forek;tt 
policy  was  marked  with  ^milar  caprice.  After  having  adopted  a  system  of  neutrality 
in  the  war  between  France  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  he  suddenlv  declared  in  favor  of  the 
allied  powers,  and  sent  an  army  of  66,000  men  under  Suwaroff  into  Italy.  Tbe  success 
of  his  general  encouraged  him  to  send  a  second  army  of  equal  strength  to  co-operate 
with  the  Austrians;  but  their  defeat  in  17S0  induced  Paul  to  recall  Suwaroff  with  the 
Rus^an  troops;  and  having  retired  from  the  allied  coalition  without  having  given  any 
reason  for  his  conduct,  be  quarreled  with  England,  because  she  would  not  comply  with 
his  whimsical  demand  for  the  surrender  of  Malta,  and  his  own  recognition  as  grand 
master  of'the  order  of  Malta,  and  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  Bonaparte,  who  was 
then  first  consul.  The  jealousy  and  hatred  of  England  by  which  I)oth  were  actuated, 
proved  a  powerful  bond  of  union  between  them;  and  in  furtherance  of  their  scheme  of 
uniting  all  the  smaller  maritime  powers  into  one  vast  confederation  against  England, 
Paul  concluded  a  convention  with  Sweden  and  Denmark  for  the  purpose  of  opposing 
the  right  insisted  on  by  England  of  searching  neutral  vessels  The  result  was  that  tbe 
English  government  sent  a  fieet  into  the  Baltic  under  Nelson  to  dissolve  the  coalition,  at 
the  close  of  March,  1801.  Paul  was  preparing  to  give  material  aid  to  the  Danes,  when 
a  conspiracy  was  formed  at  St.  Petersburg  to  put  a  stop  to  tbe  capricious  despotlrm 
under  which  all  classes  of  men  in  Russia  were  groaning.  The  conspirators,  whose  num- 
bers included  count  Pablen,  the  most  influential  man  at  court,  gen.  Beningsen.  Uwarow, 
and  many  other  distinguished  nobles  and  officers,  appear  originally  to  have  intended 
only  to  force  Paul  to  abdicate,  but  his  obstinate  dlt^Uion  led  to  a  scuffle,  in  which  the 
emperor  waa  strangled,  Mar.  34,  1801. 

PAVL  I,  Pope,  d.  767;  b.  Rome;  brother  of  Stephen  HI.,  whom  he  succeeded  767. 
He  was  the  candidate  of  the  Prankish  party,  which  wasopposed  by  tbe  Italian  party,  who 
•  presented  llieophylactus  for  the  vacancy;  and  the  latter  at  first  refused  to  acknowledge 
htm.  but  finally  submitted.  He  secured  the  favor  of  Pepin  I.,  as  a  protection  against 
the  Byzantines  and  Lombards.  He  strengthened  tbe  papal  power,  and  in  766  was  recon. 
died  to  Desiderius,  king  of  the  Lombards,  who  endowed  the  church  with  some  of  his 
pn^ierty.   His  anniversary  Is  June  28. 
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PAin  II,,  Pope,  born  Italy,  1418;  nephew  of  EuKeslm  HI.  Hts  name  was  Ptetro 
Barbo,  and  he  had  been  archdeacon  of  Bologna,  and  buhop  of  Cerrta  before  his  elevatioD 
to  the  pontificate  in  1464.  At  the  beguining  of  his  reign  he  reformed  a  number  of  abuses  in 
the  papal  court,  and  attempted  to  form  a  general  alliance  of  Christian  sorereigns  against 
the  Turlcs.  His  relations  with  many  of  those  sovereigns  were  unfrieodly.  He  demanded 
from  Louis  XI.  the  revocation  of  the  i>ragmatic  sanction,  attacked  Podiebrad,  king  of 
Bohemia,  as  a  Hussite,  and  caused  a  civil  war  in  that  country,  and  quarreled  wkh  Fer- 
dinand in  regard  to  some  fiefs  in  N^>les.  In  1466,  after  the  capture  of  Negropont  b; 
the  Turks,  he  ordered  a  general  peace  throughout  Italy,  on  pain  of  excommunication, 
bat  he  before  the  arrangements  for  a  combined  campiugn  agdnst  the  Turks  had 
been  completed.  He  d.  14*71. 

PAVL  OF  Sahobata,  80  called  from  his  naUve  city;  b.  early  in  the  8d  century. 
Concerning  bis  childhood  and  youth  little  is  known.  He  was  at  first  a  sophist  and 
obtained  admittance  among  the  clergy  in  some  unknown  way.  He  became  bishop  of 
Antioch,  260  A.D.,  probably  through  the  influence  of  Zenobia,  queen  of  PalmvTa,  who 
admired  Iiis  learning  and  genius.  His  enemies  assert,  but  without  proof,  that  his  char- 
acter previous  to  hia  appointment  was  in  some  respects  unwortliy  of  the  episcopal  office. 
After  his  elevation,  if  the  current  accounts  are  to  be  trusted,  he  was  rapacious,  arro- 
gant, and  v^.  Id  addition  to  tiis  spiritual  office,  he  obtained  the  secular  sppointmeitt 
of  procurator,  whidi,  yielding  him  large  emoluments,  prompted  him  to  surround  hhn- 
seli  in  the  <diurch  with  greater  pomp  and  ceremonial  than  bad  hitherto  been  wituessed. 
He  built  an  episcopal  judgment  seat  and  a  lofty  throne  which  were  screened  from  public 
view.  He  traveled,  attended  by  a  large  retinue,  reading  letters  and  dictating  answers 
along  the  road  to  display  his  manifold  and  urgent  engagements.  During  public  wor- 
ship ne  allowed  persons  of  both  sexes  to  applaud  nim  accordmg  to  the  custom  m  theaters. 
In  bis  preaching  ne  freely  denounced  others,  and  praised  himself  more,  as  Euseblus  says^ 
"after  the  manner  of  a  rhetorician,  or  a  mountebank,  than  of  a  bishop."  He  allowed 
praises  of  himself  to  be  sung  publicly  in  church  during  the  Easter  services,  and  encour- 
aged bisliops  of  less  important  cities  around  him  to  extol  him  in  their  sermons  as  an 
angel  from  heaven.  Besides  these  definite  charges  he  was  under  suspicion  of  oDiers 
more  secret.  His  theological  heresies,  which  closely  resemble  those  of  Babellius,  aroused 
more  opposition  against  hiiu  than  his  notorious  faults  or  suspected  crimes.  Over  his 
wickedness  many  declared  that  "they  groaned  in  secret,  yet  feared  to  accuse  him,  but 
when  he  set  himself  in  opposition  to  Qod  they  were  compelled  to  depose  him,  and  elect 
anothw  bishfn)  in  bis  place."  Several  oounclls  were  convened  to  conrider  his  case;  bv 
the  last  of  which,  held  about  369  a.d.,  he  was  divested  of  his  office  and  excommunicated. 
Trusting  to  the  favor  both  of  Queen  Zenobia  and  of  the  populace,  he  refused  to  vacate 
the  episcopal  i*e8idence,  in  which  also  the  meetings  of  the  church  were  held.  In  373 
tlie  emperor  Aurelian,  having  conquered  Zenotda,  referred  Paul's  case  to  the  bishops  of 
Rome  and  of  Italy.  They  decided  agiUnst  him.  There  Is  no  notice  tiiber  d  the  time 
or  place  of  his  death.  • 

PAin,  YracEiTT  DB,  <Hie  of  the  most  illustrious  saints  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  was  born  of  humble  parentage  at  Pony,  in  Gascony,  In  the  year  l."i77. 
The  indications  of  ability  which  he  exhibited  led  to  his  being  sent  to  school  at 
Toulouse.  He  became  an  ecclesiastical  student,  and  was  admitteoto  priest's  ordera  in 
1600.  On  a  voyage  which  he  was  making  from  Marseilles  to  Narbonne  his  ship  was 
captured  by  corsairs,  and  he  with  his  companions  sold  into  slavery  at  Tunis,  where  he 
paired  through  the  hands  of  three  different  masters.  Tlie  last  of  these,  who  was  a 
renegade  Savoyard,  yielded  to  the  exhortations  of  Vincent,  resolved  to  return  to  the 
•  Christian  faith,  and,  with  Vincent,  made  bis  escape  from  Barbery.  They  landed  in 
Prance  in  1607.  Having  gone  thence  to  Rome,  he  was  intrusted  with  an  important 
mission  to  the  French  court  la  1608,  and  continued  for  some  time  to  reside  in  Paris  as 
the  almoner  of  Marguerite  de  Valois.  The  accident  of  his  beccnming  preceptor  of  the 
children  of  H.  de  Gondy,  the  commandant  of  the  galleys  at  HarBellles,  fed  to  his  being 
appointed  almoner-general  of  the  galleys  in  1619.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  wetf 
known  incident  occurred  of  his  offering  himself,  and  being  accepted,  in  the  place  of  one 
of  the  convicts,  whom  he  found  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  despair  at  having  been 
obliged  to  leave  his  wife  and  family  In  extreme  destitution.  Meanwhile  he  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  what  eventually  grew  into  the  great  and  influential  congregation  of  priests 
of  the  missions,  an  association  of  priests  who  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  assisting 
the  parochial  clergy  by  preaching  and  hearing  confessions  periodically  in  those  districts 
to  which  they  mav  be  invited  by  tfae  local  pastors.  The  rules  of  this  congregation  were 
flnally  appi-oved  by  Urban  VIU.  in  1683;  and  in  the  following  year  the  faOiers  estab- 
lished themselves  m  the  so-called  priory  of  St.  Lazare,  in  Pans,  whence  their  name  of 
Lttzarista  is  derived.  From  this  date  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  organization  of  works 
of  charity  and  benevolence.  To  him  Paris  owes  the  establishment  of  the  foundling 
hospital,  and  the  first  systematic  efforts  for  the  preservation  of  the  lives,  and  the  due 
■ducation  of  a  class  theretofore  neglected  or  left  to  the  operation  of  chance  charity. 
The  pious  sisterhood  of  charity  is  an  emanation  of  the  same  spirit,  and  Vincent  was  f 
intrusted  by  St.  Francis  of  Sales  with  the  direction  of  the  newly-founded  oxder  of  alstera 
of  the  Visitation.   The  queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  warmly  tewarded  his  exertions,  and 
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Loois  XnL  chose  him  as  ids  sidritoal  asdstant  Id  his  last  inneaa.   He  was  placed  "bf  Ob 

aneen-regent  at  the  head  of  the  conseil  de  eonaeienee,  the  couacil  chiefly  charged  wiUi  tho 
irection  of  the  crown  In  ecclesiastical  affairs;  and  the  period  of  his  presidency  was  looff 
looked  back  to  as  the  golden  era  of  impartial  and  honest  distiibuuon  of  ecclesiastictu 
patronage  in  Fraoce.  Vincent  was  not,  in  any  sense  of  the  vord,  a  scholar,  but  his 
[maching,  which  Qike  that  of  the  fathers  of  his  con^gation  of  Lazarists)  was  of  the 
most  simple  kind,  was  singularly  affecting  and  impressive.  He  left  nothing  behind  him 
but  the  JtuUa  or  (hnstituttotu  of  tht  Gn^regaUon  <^  ihf  MiMiion,  1058/  (^nfermcu  on 
these  constitutionB,  4to;  and  a  considerable  number  of  letters,  chiefly  addressed  to  the 
priests  of  the  mission,  or  to  other  friends,  on  spiritual  subjects.  He  died  at  the  advanced 
of  85.  at  St.  Lazare.  Sept.  37,  1660,  and  was  canonized  1^  Ctement  XIL  in  1787. 
festiTal  is  held  on  Juiy  19,  the  day  of  his  canonization. 

PAIHiDniO,  a  CO.  In  n.w.  Georgia,  drained  by  the  Tallapoosa  and  Etowah  rivers ; 
840  sq.m.;  pop.,  '90,  I1,W8,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  with  colored.  The  surface  \i 
aneven  and  hiUy,  and  the  soil  only  fairly  fertile  ;  Indian  com,  cotton,  and  pork  are  the 
chief  products.  There  are  extensive  forests  of  pine  and  several  kinds  of  oak.  Co. 
•eat,  Dallas, 

PAIHBIVa,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Ohio ;  bounded  on  the  w.  by  Indiana ;  drained  by  the 
Hanmee  and  Auglaize  rivers  and  several  creeks;  intersected  by  the  Wabash,  and  the 
Cincinnati,  Jackson,  and  Mackinaw  railroads ;  about  414  sq.  ni. ;  pop.  '90, 26,982,  chiefly 
of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  level  and  much  of  it  Is  morasB,  Oats,  nar,  lodlan 
com,  and  wheat  are  the  staples.   Co.  seat,  Paulding. 

FATTLDXHe,  HiBAU,  1797-1878;  b.  N.  Y,;  son  of  John  Paulding,  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can soldiers  who  captured  Andr^;  entered  the  Navy,  Sept.  1,  1811;  served  with  distinc- 
tion under  Commodore  Hacdonongh  in  the  battle  of  uke  Champlain,  and  received  a 
sword  from  congress  In  lect^fnition  of  his  services;  he  was  made  lieutenant,  1816;  after^ 
wards  master  commander;  and  In  1823  accompanied  navy  commissioner  David  Porter  on 
a  successful  expedition  to  suppress  piracy  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  In  1844  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  cai^in,  and  In  command  of  the  Vincmtkia  cmised  In  the  West  Indies. 
He  captured  Gen.  William  Walker  the  filibuster,  on  his  second  hutdlng  at  Punta  Arenas, 
Nicaragua.  In  Dec.,  1860,  he  was  presented  with  a  sword  by  the  republic  of  Nicaragua, 
in  acknowledgment  of  his  services,  and  received  an  offer  of  a  tract  of  land,  which  he 
was  not  permitted  by  the  U.  S.  senate  to  accept,  but  Instead  was  censiu^d  by  President 
Buchanan,  who  released  Gen.  Walker.  In  April,  1861,  he  was  commander  of  the  Norfolk 
navy  yard,  and  in  1861  he  was  made  rear-admiral  on  the  retired  list.  In  1862-65  he 
was  in  command  at  the  Brooldyn  navy  yard,  and  in  1866  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
Philadelphia  naval  asyltun.  In  1831  he  published  a  Jowrnal  of  a  Oruiae  among  As  Ittandt 
of  the  fiae^fie.   He  was  port  admiral  at  Boston,  1869-71. 

FIXTLDIXO,  Jaubs  Ejrke,  an  American  author,  was  bom  in  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y., 
Aog.  22,  1779.  His  father  was  a  fanner,  descended  from  the  early  Dutch  set- 
tlers. Self-edncated,  and  early  developing  a  tendency  to  literature,  be  was  a  friend 
of  Wadiington  Irving,  and  wrote  a  portion  of  Satmafmndi.  During  the  war  of  1818  he 
paUtsbed  Uie  Diverting  Hitiory  of  John  BuU  and  Brower  Jona^n;\n  1818,  a  parody  of 
the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minttrd,  entitled  A  Lay  of  the  Seottiah  Fiddle;  and  in  1814,  a  more 
serious  work.  The  United  Statee  and  Engtar^  a  defense  ag^nat  articles  in  the  QuarteHy 
Sevimo.  This  work  attracted  to  him  the  attention  of  Preddent  Hadlson,  and  caused  him 
to  be  appointed  a  member  of  the  board  of  naval  ccnnmisaloners.  In  1816  he  published 
a  defense  of  the  southern  states  and  of  slaveir  in  Lettert  from  the  Souih,  by  a  Northern 
Man/  in  1819,  a  new  series  of  Sabnagundi;  ui  1823,  A  Sketch  of  Old  England,  by  a  29ev 
England  Man;  and  in  1824,  John  BuU  in  America,  or  ^  Ifew  Munehaueen,  a  satire  on 
the  writings  of  certain  British  tourists.  This  was  followed  by  Konimmarke,  a  novel 
(1836);  Merry  TcUetofthe  Three  Wise  Men  of  Ooiham(18!X);  The  New  PUgrim'a  Progrem 

g838);  Taletofa  Good  Woman  (1829);  Book  of  St.  Niehoicu  These  works,  mostly 

amorous  and  satirical,  had  various  degrees  of  local  popularity;  but  In  1881  he  pro- 
duced The  Dutehman'a  Firende,  a  novel  that  was  reprinted  in  England,  and  translated 
into  French  and  Dutch;  and  in  1883,  Weetioard  Ho!  which  attained  to  a  similu' popu- 
larity. These  were  followed  by  a  Ufe  of  WaOdn^an  (1885),  8lmery  IJnttal 
£Va<H  (1886),  In  which  the  institution  is  defended  on  social,  economiod,  and  physio- 
logical grounds.  He  held  at  this  period  the  lucrative  post  of  navy  agent  of  New  York, 
and  was  bv  Mr.  Ybq  Buren  appointed  secretary  of  the  navy,  which  gave  him  the  posi- 
tion of  cabinet  minister.  At  the  close  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  president^  in  1841,  Mr. 
I^ulding  retired  to  a  country  residence  at  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.,  where  he  wrote  The  Old 
OmtinentcU,  a  novel  (1846);  The  Puritan  and  hie  Daughter  (1849);  and  with  his  son.  a 
Vohune  of  Plays  and  Fairy  Tales.  He  died  at  Hyde  Park.  New  York  state,  April  6, 1860. 

FATTLDnrO,  John,  1768-1818;  b.  N.  T.,  a  revolutionary  soldier  who  served 
tnrough  tlie  war,  taken  prisoner  three  times;  one  of  those  who  captured  Maj.  AndrS, 
1780,  receiving  for  the  service  a  silver  medal  from  congress,  bearing  the  inscripUoa 
Fidilt^,  on  one  side,  and  on  the  reverse  "Fineit  amer  pama.  In  1837  the  tA^  of  New 
York  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  at  Peekskul,  where  he  was  buried;  and  hr 
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m  well  M  hb  comrades  In  the  capture,  Van  Wart  and  Williamfl,  haTe  had  oountiea  ii 

Ohio  named  in  their  honor. 

PAVU'OIAVS,  an  ancient  sect  of  the  eastern  empire,  who,  Catholic  writers,  are 
reckoned  an  offshoot  of  the  Manichseans  (q.r.).  According  to  Peter  of  Sicily  and 
Fhotius,  the  sect  originated  in  Armenia  from  two  brothers,  named  Paul  (from  whom  it 
1b  alleged  to  have  receiTed  tta  name)  uid  John,  whoflouilahad  in  the  4th  centurr.  Othen 
trace  it  to  an  Armenian  named  Paul,  who  lived  under  Justinian  11.  Hm  Fanlidans 
were  at  all  times  treated  with  much  suspicioD,  and  repressed  with  great  severity,  by  the 
eastern  emperors;  Coastans,  Justinian  II.,  and  Leo  the  laaurian  especially  labored  to 
reiffeas  them,  and  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Nicephorus  Logotheta  (802-811),  it 
may  be  said  that  all  the  emperors,  with  more  or  less  rigor,  persecuted  them.  Their 
greatest  enemy,  however,  was  Theodora  (811-855),  who,  having  ordered  that  they  should 
be  compelled  to  return  to  the  Greek  church,  had  all  the  recusants  cruelly  put  to  the 
Bword  or  driven  into  exile.  A  bloody  resistance,  and  finally  an  emigration  into  the 
Saracen  teixltoty,  was  the  consequence;  and  it  is  from  the  Patuician  settlers  in  Bulgaria 
(Cathidio  talBtorlane)  that  the  Manichiean  doctrines  which  tinged  the  opinions  of  most  ot 
the  mediffival  sects  are  supposed  by  Boman  CatboUo  historians  to  have  found  their  way 
into  the  eastern  proTiuces  of  the  western  empire.  Even  bo  late  as  the  17th  c.,  according 
to  Mosheim  (ii.  288),  there  was  a  remnant  of  this  sect  existing  in  Bulgaria. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  notice  that  a  very  different  view  of  the  character  and  doo> 
trines  of  the  Faulicians  has  been  advocated  by  such  modern  writers  on  ecclesiastical 
history  as  Oieseler  and  Neauder,  according  to  whom  they  had  their  oririn  from  one 
Constanttne  of  Mananalls  Qiear  Samosata),  an  Armenian,  who  had  receiv^  a  present  of 
two  volumes— one  contuning  the  four  go^ls,  and  the  other  the  epistles  of  FMil— and 
who  afterwards  assumed  the  name  of  Paul,  in  testimony  of  his  ereat  veneration  for  that 
apostle.  The  distioctive  characters  of  his  doctrine  and  that  of  his  followers  were  the 
rejection  of  the  worship  of  the  Vir^o,  the  saints,  and  the  cross,  the  denial  of  the 
material  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  and  the  assertion  of  a  rij^t  ^eely  to  search 
the  Scriptures;  and  the  charge  of  HanicluBum  was  Msely  brou^t  a^dnst  them  thdf 
persecutors. 

PAUXDrUlj  Saint,  d.  644;  sent  to  England  by  Pope  Gregory  I.  in  601.  In  625  he 
was  made  t^hop  by  Justus  the  archbishop,  and  went  to  Northumbria,  in  attendance 
on  ^thelburga,  daughter  of  j£thelbert,  king  of  Kent,  and  wife  of  Edwin,  king  of 
iNonhumbria.  In  627  King  Edwin,  with  many  others,  was  baptized.  Soon  afterwards 
Paulinus  was  oonaecratea  archbishop  of  YotIl^  founded  the  cathredral,  and  in  681 
ordained  Honorius  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  On  the  death  of  King  Edwin  in  688  the 
Korthumbiians  relapsed  into  bo^nlsm,  and  Fftullnus  fled  to  Kent,  where  he  was  ndsed 
to  the  see  of  Bodiester. 

PAVLnnra,  Pontiub  Hesopiub  Aniciub,  Saint,  858-^1,  b.  France;  a  pupil  of  the 
poet  Ausonius,  who  secured  him  the  favor  of  the  emperor  Gratian.  He  attained  the 
dignity  of  eoTiml  ntffeetut,  and  was  married  to  a  wealthy  lad^  named  Therasia.  Through 
the  efforts  of  St.  Ambrose  he  was  converted  to  Christianity,  distributed  most  of  hia 
property  among  the  poor,  and  continued,  for  a  time,  to  reride  in  Spain.  He  was 
ordained  a  presbyter  in  898.  at  Barcelona,  but  soon  left  Spain  for  Bome.  On  bis  way 
he  was  warmly  received  by  St.  Ambrose  at  Florence.  He  failed  to  win  the  £hvw  ol 
pope  SiriciuB,  who  regarded  bis  ordination  as  irregular.  In  894  he  went  to  Nola,  where 
he  bad  ao  estate.  Near  the  city  was  the  tomb  of  tlie  martyr  Felix,  over  which  a  church 
had  been  built,  and  a  few  cells  for  pilgrims.  Here  Paulinus  lived  for  fifteen  years  in  a 
strict  monastic  fashion,  except  that  hia  wife  seems  to  have  been  with  him.  In  409  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Kola,  a  position  which  be  retained  till  his  death.  He  was  present  at 
ttie  council  of  foivenna  in  419.  Of  his  works  there  have  been  preserved  50  epistles.  83 
poems,  and  a  tract  called  PoMio  8.  Oenem  Ardatetma.  His  name  is  of  frequent  occur- 
xence  in  the  letters  of  Augustine  and  Jerome. 

PAIILISX  FATEESS,  a  soci^y  of  missionary priestsof  the  Bomian  Catholicchurch« 


founded  in  New  York  in  1858  by  the  Ber.  Isaac  f .  Hecker  and  some  other  prieMs.  It) 
1b  called  the  congregation  of  the  missionaiT  priests  of  St  Paul  the  apostle.  Hecker  and) 
his  associates  belonged  to  the  order  of  the  Bedemptorists  engaged  in  home  mission 
work  in  New  York,  but  desired  to  form  an  organization  composed  chie%  of  those  whose 
native  tongue  was  English.  Archbishop  Hughes  approved,  and  Pius  IX  sanctioned,  the 
plan.  The  congregation  reports  a  grovnog  number  of  bouses  and  churches  In  maiur  lo- 
caiities,  and  several  students  preparing  tor  the  ministiy.  The  Paulists  origlnftt«a  the 
Catholic  publication  society,  and  the  monthlv  periodical  3^  CaUuiHc  WoH£  Hecker, 
Stone,  and  ^wltt  have  published  several  tneoloricsl  vcnks.  These  priests  are  Teiy 
earnest  in  their  preaching,  holding  "  missions,"  which  COTreqxmd  to  rerival  servlceB  in 
Protestant  dmrcnes. 

FAVUI'nA.   See  Ouabaka  Bbkad. 

PAVLOWVIA,  the  oonmum,  and  also  generic  name  of  an  ornamental  tree  bron^t 
fnxn  Japan  in  1840,  named  in  honor  of  the  princess  Anna  Paulovna  of  the  Kethnlanos, 
afterwards  queen.  Itbelon^to  the  order  ftrapAuJanocMs  or  flgwort  family,  of  whkdiitis 
a  xemukable  member,  attauing  a  height  of  20  to  80  feet.  It  has  somewhat  the  i^tpeai^ 
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Mice  of  a  catalpa,  the  leaves  lyeing  dmilar,  but  mnch  more  downy.  The  flowen  make 
their  appearance  in  April  and  May.  They  are  somewhat  cylindrical,  witli  rounded  lobes 
at  the  mouth,  and  clustered  in  large  panicles.  Each  flower  is  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  inches  long,  of  a  beautiful  violet  color,  and  having  a  Blight  agreeable  odor.  Calyx, 
fine,  segmented,  thick,  and  leathery,  densely  covered  with  a  rusty  down.  Capsules 
S-valTed,  ovate,  and  pointed,  an  indi  or  more  in  length,  containing  numerous  small, 
winged  seeds.  The  tree  was  at  one  time  much  sought  after  in  the  United  States,  as  it 
was  preceded  by  a  great  reputation,  but  it  has  since  fallen  somewhat  from  its  high  favor. 
It  is  not  bardy  nonh  of  New  York,  and  even  there  and  further  south  it  often  fails  to 
bloom  for  several  seasons  in  succession.  The  flower  buds  are  formed  in  the  previous 
season,  a  severe  winter  generally  blights  them,  and  the  tree  is  not  ornamental  without 
its  flowers.  The  growth  of  the  tree  in  a  favorable  climate  ia  very  rapid  and  vigorous,  and 
the  leaves  are  remarkable  for  their  size  and  flue  appearance,  often  measuring  two  feet  in 
breadth  on  young  trees.  It  is  said  that  a  good  way  to  cultivate  the  tree  is  to  cut  it  down 
to  the  grouud  every  year  and  use  it  as  a  sort  of  hedge  or  dividoD.  the  young  shoots 
growing  very  rapidly  and  becoming  ornamental  on  aca>unt  of  tbelr  luxuriant  leaves. 

FAVLirS,  Hbikhich  Ehkrhard  Oottlob,  a  German  theologian  of  great  note  in  bis 
day.  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Rationalists  at  the  close  of  the  last  and  the  first  quarter 
of  the  present  c.  was  b.  at  Leonbeiv,  near  Stuttgart,  Sept  1, 1761.  He  gave  himself  to 
the  study  of  oriental  languages  at  QOttingen,  and  afterwards  prosecuted  it  in  London 
and  Paris.  In  1789,  he  was  called  to  the  profe^rship  of  oriental  languages  at  Jena, 
uid  in  1798  became  professor  of  geolojCT.  on  the  death  of  DOderlein.  Here  heespecially 
dgnalized  himself  by  the  critical  elucidation  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  Kew  Testa- 
ment, in  so  far  as  they  presented  oriental  characteristics.  The  results  of  his  labors  may 
be  seen  in  his  PAilologi«ch-kriti$ehen  und  hiitariaehen  Oommentar  ai&r  dot  Neue  Testament 
(4  Tola  LUb.  1800-4);  Glavia  flAm-  die  Paalmen  (Jena.  1791);  OlavU  Hber  den  JeaaiiU, 
and  other  writings  belonging  to  this  period  of  his  literaiy  acti^ty.  In  1808  he  removed 
to  WOrzhuig;  in  1808,  to  Bamberg;  in  1809,  to  Nuremberg;  and  in  1811,  to  Ansbach. 
During  these  various  changes  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  professor,  and  become  a  director  of 
ecclesiastical  and  educational  affaire;  but  in  1811  he  accepted  the  professorship  of 
exegesis  and  ecclesiastical  history  at  Heidelberg.  In  1819  he  started  a  kind  of  historico- 
political  Jouroal  entitled  Sophronizon,  in  which  he  continued  to  write  for  about  ten 
years.  Hia  contributions  were  marked  by  weighty  sense,  moderation,  and  knowledge 
of  his  various  subjects,  and  won  him  great  applause  at  the  time.  As  a  theologian,  he  is 
generally  looked  upon  as  the  type  of  pure  unmitigated  rationalism— a  man  who  sat  down 
to  examine  the  Bible  with  the  inofonnd  conviction  that  everything  in  it  represented  as 
supernatural  was  only  natural  orfabulous,  and  that  true  criticism  consisted  in  endeavoring 
to  prove  this.  From  his  oumerous  writings,  we  select  for  mention  Uie  following: 
XemoraHlien  (Leip.  1791-96);  Sammlung  der  merkunirdiggten  Beuen  in  den  Orient^  vols. 
Jena.  1792-180S) ;  Leben  Jau  alt  Grun^age  einer  reinen  Qetehiehte  de$  UrehriaierUhuma  (3 
vols.  Heidelb.  1838);  Aufkl&rende  Beitrhge  zut  Dogmen-Kirehenu7i4  B^igiorugeKhicMe 
(Bremen,  1880):  and  EteegetiaeAesHari^ueh&bar  di$  dreientenBoangdienffiyoU.  Heidelb. 
1880-88).  Faurasdfed.  Aug.  10,  1851,  at  the  advanced  age  of  90— having  lived  loug 
enough  to  see  his  own  rationalistic  theory  of  Scripture  give  place  to  the  "  mythical 
theory  of  Strauss,  and  that  in  its  turn  to  be  sh&en  to  its  foundations  partly  by  the 
efforts  of  the  TQbingen  school,  and  partly  by  those  of  Neander  and  the  "  Invad  church  " 
divines  of  Germany.  See  Paulus's  Skteeen  aui  meiner  BUdunga-uTid  LebenmeKMchte  zum 
Andenken  an  mein  50-jdA7-igea  Jubildum  (Heidelb.  1839),  and  Reichlin  Metdegg's  S.  E., 
O.  Fauiua  und  Seine  Znt  (3  vols.  Btuttg.  1858). 

FAVLVB  AOIHE'TA,  a  celebrated  Greek  physician,  was  b.  in  the  island  of  ^gina, 
and  flourished  during  the  conquests  of  the  caliph  Omar  in  the  7th  century.  Of  his  life 
we  know  almost  nothing  more  than  that  be  pursued  his  medical  studies  first  at  Alexan- 
dria, and  afterwards  in  Qreece  and  other  couotries.  His  forte  lay  in  surgeiy  and 
obstetrics,  in  the  latter  of  which  departments  of  medicine  his  practice  was  great.  He 
abridged  the  works  of  Galen,  and  was  deeply  read  in  those  of  Mivm  and  Oribasius, 
while  be  always  exercised  an  independent  judgment  in  forming  his  conclusions.  His 
descriptions  of  diseases  are  brief  aod  succinct,  and  also  complete  and  exact.  He  often 
grounds  his  explanation  of  morbid  phenomena  on  Galen's  theory  of  thecardinal  humors; 
while  iusurgeiy  his  writings  aboimd  with  novel  and  inj^nious  views.  His  works — the 
principal  of  which  ia  commonly  lalled  De  Be  Jfedfea  ^ffepCem  (Loud.  1884>— have 
passed  through  many  editions,  of  which  the  best  is  that  completed  at  Lyons  in  1567,  and 
they  have  also  had  many  translaton,  of  whom  the  best  in  English  is  Dr.  Francis  Adams. 

PAUim  DIAOOHrni  (also  called  Fadlus  Levtta,  both  surnames  being  derived  from 
his  ecclesiastical  office),  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  and  tbegreatest  Lombud 
historian,  was  bom  of  a  noble  Lombard  family  at  Friuli  about  725.  ^  father's  name 
was  Wamefrid.  He  received  a  superior  education  at  Pavia,  at  the  court  of  the  Lombard 
king  Ratchis,  and  appears  to  have  continued  at  court  during  the  reigns  of  bis  successors, 
Aistulf  and  Desidenus,  and  to  have  accompanied  Adelperga,  the  daughter  of  Deslderius, 
whose  education  he  had  conducted,  to  tfae  court  of  her  husband,  duke  Arichis  of  Ben- 
eventom.  For  her  he  wrote,  iu  781,  after  he  had  become  an  ecclesiastic,  one  of  his  prio- 
Aipal  works,  his  Bitkria  Bomana,  a  work  of  no  authori^,  as  it  is  a  mete  compilation 
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from  works  which  we  possess,  but  which  w&a  greatly  used  during  the  whole  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  as  the  many  manuscripts,  recensions,  and  contiDuations  of  it  attest.  An 
edition  of  the  genuine  text  is  still  awonting,  but  a  great  mxt  of  it  is  given  in  Muratori'a 
Rerum  Itaiiearum  Scnptam,  toL  i.  (Milan,  VJ2S).  In  781  Paulus  became  a  monk  of 
Monte  Casino;  but  afterward  went  to  France,  and  won  the  esteem  of  Charlemagne  in  a 
high  AegKQ  by  his  character  and  learning.  He  aided  that  monarch  in  his  schemes  for 
the  promotion  of  learning,  and  introduced  the  study  of  the  Qreek  language  into  France. 
He  made  a  collection  of  homilies  from  the  best  sources,  at  the  emperor's  desire,  known 
as  the  Bimila/rium,  often  printed  between  1483  and  1569,  and  translated  into  German 
and  Spanish.  At  the  request  of  Angilram,  bishop  of  Metz,  he  also  wrote  a  history  of  the 
bishops  of  Hetz,  Qetta  Wpiaooporum  Mattetuium  (printed  in  Pertz's  Monumenta  Oermanim 
Mutoriea,  vol.  ii.),  the  fir^t  work  of  the  kind  on  the  n.  of  the  Alps,  but  the  example  of 
which  was  soon  very  generally  followed,  In  787,  he  returned  to  his  convent,  where  he 
remained  till  his  death,  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  797.  In  Uie  latter  yean  of 
his  life  he  wrote  his  history  of  the  Longobards  (De  Oeitis  Limgobardum,  £4M  6),  but  did 
not  live  to  complete  it,  bringing  down  the  history  only  to  the  dath  of  Liutprand  in 
744.  There  are  several  editions  or  this  work,  the  best  of  which  is  contained  in  the  work 
of  Muratori.  It  is  characterized  by  remarkable  candor,  and  a  style  unusually  pure  for 
that  age.  The  high  repute  in  which  this  work  also  was  lone  held  is  attested  by  the 
great  number  of  manuaeriDts  and  continuations.  Paulus  was  likewise  the  author  of  a 
number  of  theological  wonu,  and  of  some  hymns  and  lettets  still  extant. 

FAUL  VEB0VE8B.   See  Caoliabi,  Paolo. 

PAUTES  OOLOnss  are  organized  settlements  of  pau^ifars,  founded  for  the  purpose  of 
TelieTing  the  poor,  morally  as  well  as  materially,  by  providing  them  labor,  agricultural  as 
far  as  possible,  compelling  them  to  work,  and  maintaining  among  them  the  utmost  econ- 
omy. Experimrats  In  this  direction  were  made  In  the  last  century  at  Flottbeck,  near 
Hunburg,  and  at  Uancuurt  In  France.  Only  in  the  Netherlands  nas  this  method  of 
dealing  with  the  pauperism  of  a  nation  been  seriously  and  extensively  tried.  In  1818, 
under  the  direction,  chiefly,  of  gen.  van  den  Bosch,  an  association  of  20,000  members 
beg^  planting  P.  C.  In  Antwerp  la  the  s.,  and  in  Friesland,  Overyssel,  and  Drenthe  in 
the  n.  The  results  fell  short  of  the  expectations  that  had  been  formed ;  the  membership 
declined,  and  the  association  had  from  time  to  time  to  draw  subsidies  from  the  state.  At 
lengtii,  iia  1859,  such  was  the  crisis  in  the  association's  finances,  that  the  state  took  over 
iato  its  own  hands  the  colonies  of  Ommerschans  and  Yeenhuizen,  the  society  retaining 
under  its  own  administration  Frederlcksoord  and  WUIemsoord,  Klein  and  Gross  Watem, 
and  Vledder.   Tbea  the  association  had  the  charge  of  3008  colonists.  89  boarders,  115  or- 

Shans,  and  207  officials— altogether,  8054,  of  whom  1652  were  men.  In  186Q  the  popular 
ition  of  the  beggar  colonies  was  647S,  of  whom  4685  were  "  beggars,"  810  old  soldiers, 
and  190  orphans,  foundlings,  and  deserted  children.  Their  live  stock  counted  885  head 
of  cattie,  184  horses,  1378  sheep,  and  118  pigs  ;  and  the  land  under  cultivation  measured 
2106  acres.  They  made  their  own  cloth,  and  produced  yearly  400,000  coffee  sacks  and 
600,000  meters  of  cloth.  In  1875  the  government  colonies  contained  2809  persons. 
These  institutions  are  a  great  expense  to  the  nation,  hut  have  reduced  the  numbers  and 
improved  the  social  condition  of  destitute  peapie.  The  position  of  the  colonists  haa  of 
late  improved,  and  their  homes  show  rigns  of  industry  and  comfort.  When  working  in 
the  factories,  a  tenth  part  of  tbeir  earnings  is  placed  in  a  reserve  fund,  to  be  paid  to  tfieon 
in  winter  or  In  time  of  sickness.  The  Dutch  Institution  has  found  imitation  on  a  small 
•caje  in  Belgium,  France,  Bavaria,  etc. 

FAUFBUSKt  the  state  of  Indlgcait  persons  supported  or  aided  at  the  public  charge 
was  reoognized:  1,  under  the  Mosaic  economy,  bv  special  enactments  authorizing  w 
right  of  gleaning,  setting  apart  portions  of  the  produce  of  the  land  in  sabbatical  years, 
providing  for  re-entiy  in  years  of  jubilee,  enjoining  loans  without  interest,  forbmding 
perpetual  bondage  and  regulating  the  manumissioo  and  redemption  of  bondsmen  and 
bondswomen,  allotting  portions  of  the  tithes,  providing  for  the  participation  of  the  poor 
on  festal  occasions,  and  instituting  the  daily  payment  oi  wages;  2,  among  tiie  Greeks, 
1^  public  donations,  such  as  the  free  distributions  of  com,  the  8<>adled  clrrueAus  among 
colonists  (who,  being  mostly  poor,  were  to  be  raised  to  a  state  befitting  tiie  dignity  of 
Athenian  citizens),  the  revenues  from  the  mines,  and  the  theoriea,  in  the  first  instance 
designed  to  enable  the  poorei  classes  to  attend  theatrical  exhibitions  at  the  public  cost, 
but  afterwards  considerably  extended;  8,  among  the  Romans,  as  one  of  the  dutks 
of  government,  the  many  frumentarian  laws  providing  not  only  for  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  com  to  the  people  at  a  low  price  and  at  a  price  below  cost,  but  also  for  Its. 
gratuitous  distribution.  The  first  legal  provision  of  the  second  nature  was  made  12SB.0.; 
that  of  the  third  In  the  lex  Clodia,  98  &o.,  with  the  result  that  the  free  distribution  of 
com  absorbed  one-fifth  of  the  entire  revenue  of  the  state.  The  great  danger  of  the  prac- 
tice induced  Otesar  to  apply  a  remedy,  in  reducing  the  number  of  the  reapients,  by  the 
rigorous  exclusion  of  all  persons  unable  to  prove  their  Roman  citizenship  from  the  list 
of  oom-reoeivers,  ftom  SM),000  to  150,000,  and  it  was  enacted  that  thb  number  should 
not  he  exceeded.  The  envfiwia,  which  in  the  early  times  of  the  repuMic  wen  oimtribi^ 
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tionsof  v^txmffiua,  of  oil  or  wine  (=  about  6  pints),  designated  afterwarde  liberal  donations 
to  the  people  (as  contrastedwith  the  donatSva,  or  dionaUveB  to  tbe  »oldtffr$)  of  oil,  wine,  com, 
money,  or  other  things,  and  always  denoted  that  they  were  gratuitous.  The  limits  fixed 
by  Ciesar  were  soon  exceeded,  and  the  number  of  recipients  had  risen.  6  B.C.,  to 
830,000.  Augustus,  2  b.c,,  revived  many  of  Ctesar's  regulations,  reducing  the  number 
to  300,000  entitled  to  receive  com  on  payment  of  a  small  sum,  and  providing  for  the 
gratuitous  distribution  to  the  absolutely  Indigent,  who  were  furnished  for  the  purpose 
with  certain  tokens,  called  teuorce  nummana  or  fTumenta/ncB.  These  teaaera  became 
verv  valuable  property  in  course  of  time,  wben  the  distribution  of  corn  had  become 
entirely  Kratuitous,  and  could  be  sold  and  bequeathed  by  will.  At  a  still  later  period 
the  publu!  boun^,  Instead  of  supplying  com,  fumisfaea  wlunten  bread,  baked  at  the 
public  charge.  Constantine  extenara  the  same  privilege  to  Constantinople,  with  the 
amplification  that  the  privilege,  which  at  Rome  was  personal,  became  in  the  new  capital 
attached  to  the  houae*.  The  daily  allowance  at  Constantinople  was,  according  to  Socra- 
tes, eight  myriads  of  com,  i.e.,  either  of  modii  or  of  loaves.  The  history  of  Constan- 
tinople proves  the  disastrotis  consequences  of  the  emperor's  short-sighted  policy,  just  as 
In  the  decline  and  fall  of  imperial  Rome  the  policy  of  congiaria  and  donatives  was  a 
powerful  factw  of  disintegration.  Wben  Odoacer  reigned  in  Italy  (47&-90  a.d.),  and 
the  tributary  liarvests  of  ^ypt  and  Africa  were  withdrawn,  Pope  Oelasius  afflrmeil 
with  strong  exaggeration,  uat  in  j£milia,  Tuscany,  and  the  adjacent  provinces  the 
human  species  was  almost  extinct.  The  plebeians  of  Borne  were  reduced  to  starvation, 
and  actually  perished  when  the  cessation  of  the  congiaria,  a  soil  exhausted  by  famine, 
war  and  pestilence,  the  decay  of  agriculture,  habits  of  idleness,  and  tlie  interruption  of 
commerce,  left  them  in  the  most  deplorable  state  of  helplessness  (see  Gibbon,  ch.  86). 
The  care  tor  the  poor,  that  pericni,  passed  from  the  bands  of  an  impotent  govern- 
ment into  those  of  tbe  church,  and  was  diroensed  on  tbe  principle  of  Chnstian  charity. 
Through  the  instnimentali^  of  the  cbnrcn  the  globe  has  been  covered  wlt^  countleaa 
instltunons  of  mercy,  of  which  tbe  pagan  world  was  utterly  ignorant.  But  that  subject 
belongs  elsewhere,  and  is  here  only  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  that  the 
evil  and  spread  of  poverty  have  increased  with  the  multiplication  of  charitable  institu- 
tions. That  aspect  of  tbe  case,  which  is  a  stubborn  fact,  belongs  to  the  venue  of  polit- 
ical economy,  which  has  proved  bevond  all  doubt  that  charity  ceases  to  be  charity  wben 
it  supports  and  fosters  idleness  ana  destroys  what  has  been  felicitously  called  the  parsi- 
mony of  foresight.  It  is  not  the  whole  truth  to  say  that  charity  is  an  unproductive  expendi- 
ture: discriminating  charitv  is  productive  exptenditure,  and  to  the  latter  belong  certainly 
popular  education,  savings  oaUKS,  insurance  companies,  law  associations,  and  broad  efforts 
for  the  suppression  of  vice.  We  have  to  deal  with  two  forms  of  pauperisn — ont  the  result 
of  improvidence,  the  other  Uie  result  of  providential  visitations;  and  to  tbe  alleviation  of 
both  the  attention  of  l^blative  bodies  and  philanthropists  should  be  directed. — A  brief 
survey  of  what  has  been  done  and  is  doii^  in  that  direction  among  the  leading  civilized 
naUons  is  now  in  place.  Beginninewitb  Rome  under  papal  mle,  and  the  Latin  Catholic 
countries,  excepting  France,  the  uairs  of  tbe  poor  were  generally  administned,  and 
with  the  qualincatfona  above-named,  well  and  exhaustively,  though  not  without  a  tinge 
of  bigotry,  through  ecclesiastical  channels.   The  convents,  monasteries,  hospitals,  and 

S^lums  were  often  liberally  endowed  and  supported  bj  public  and  private  munificence, 
any  of  tbe  latter,  even  since  the  suppression  of  reliraous  orders,  are  maintained,  wholly 
or  in  part,  at  the  public  charge.  Relief  is  often  afforded  by  means  of  money,  food, 
fuel,  clothing,  and  tools.  In  Austria  the  "Institutes  of  tbe  Poor,"  composed  of  the 
parochial  minister,  two  persons  called  "  fathers  of  the  poor,"  and  a  controlling  officer, 
all  duly  recognized  by  the  state,  are  charged  with  the  administration  of  hospitals,  asy- 
lums, etc.,  and  the  dispensation  of  relief  to  tbe  indigent  The  system  in  cities  is  muni- 
cipal, In  country  districts  parochial  in  the  English  sense.  In  Switzerland,  the  communes 
must  provide  for  th^r  poor  if  disabled,  and  find  work  for  those  who  are  able.  In  Ger- 
many, a  poor-tax  is  raised  either  by  state  assessment  or  self -assessment;  communal  and, 
in  many  instances,  congregational  boards  afford  relief;  poor-houses,  asylums,  orphan- 
ages, and  hospitals,  mostly  supported  at  tbe  public  charge,  are  abundant.  In  Busda, 
most  of  the  comparatively  few  charitable  institutions  are  supported  by  govemmenL 
HoB^tals  outside  the  large  cities  are  not  frequmt.  In  Norway  and  Sweden  the  public 
cbanties  are  administered  by  the  church  which  is  established ;  the  system  resembles  that 
of  Oeimany.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  Danish  s^tem  is  tbe  provision  of  mone 
tary  relief  oy  loans.  Holland  compels  all  able-bodied  paupers  to  support  themselves  by 
work  in  certain  public  institutions.  The  relief  of  destitute  families  in  free  pauper 
colonies  fiows  from  private  sources.  In  Belgium,  besides  tbe  vast  array  of  charitable 
religious  institutions  taking  cognizance  of  multifarious  forms  of  distress,  exist  the  public 
alms-houses  in  the  different  departments,  in  which  able-bodied  paupers  are  compelled 
to  work  for  their  support.  In  France,  besides  the  religious  charitable  work  done  in 
hoapitala.  asylums,  homes,  etc.,which  began  at  a  very  early  period  (the  H6tel  Dieu  at  Paris, 
formerly  known  as  the  Uaison  Dieu,  was  founded  in  tiie  7th  c),  public  relief  dates  back 
as  far  as  the  edict  of  John  XL  in  1850.  Tbe  institution  of  boards  of  charity,  b^un  at 
Lyons  in  1681,  enlarged  at  Paris  in  1514,  and  extended  in  1666  over  France,  with  power 
to  levy  a  poor-rate  on  all  property,  continued  in  operation  until  1791.  In  successive 
nigos,  in  ptuiods  ol  general  distress  and  destitution,  paupers  found  employment  in 
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industrial  hospitals;  public  works  were  constracted  to  give  emplo^er.'t  to  the  |>oori 
and  the  colonies  were  to  be  stocked  with  tiie  surplus  pauper  population,  which  at  times 
increased  to  a  prodigious  extent.  The  public  almshouses  idipSta  de  tnendieU£),  originated 
inl79S,  were  extended  over  all  the  departments  in  1808,  but  speedily  used  for  other 
purpoaeu;  rerived  in  1880,  with  the  important  modification  that  they  ^ould  be  for  the 
iec^>tion  of  paupers  required  to  woiit  for  their  tuj^it.  Inadequate  to  meet  the  evU, 
tntvate  benevolence,  of  strictly  Toluotary  character,  has  created  a  large  number  of  local 
Dureauz  of  charity,  which,  however,  as  well  as  all  philanthropic  insntutions,  are  under 
the  supervision  of  government,  which,  in  the  administration  of  those  of  Paris,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  prefect  of  the  Seine  as  presiding  officer  of  a  council  of  clerics  and  laymen, 
Smilar  hoards  exist  throughout  the  country.    See  Poor  and  Poor-La  we. 

In  the  United  States  pauperism  has  from  a  very  early  period  attracted  die  notice  ot 
the  state  legiiilatures  and  pmlaDtfaropistfl,  and  originated  a  large  number  of  cbaritaUe 
Institutions,  supported  either  at  the  public  charge,  or  by  private  benevolence.  In  most 
of  the  states  are  state,  county,  or  district  almshouses  or  poor-houses,  asylums  for  the 
insane  and  other  forms  of  distressi  orphanages  and  hospitals.  The  states  generally 
a£>sume  the  char^  of  the  pauper  insane,  the  counties  and  cities  that  of  the  strictly  poor, 
and  private  chanty  that  of  the  sick  poor.  The  state  legislatures  make  also  very  liocral 
grants  to  the  different  charitable  institutions.  The  systems  are  by  no  means  uniform, 
and  differ  in  the  various  states,  and  the  want  of  system  is  painiully  apparent  in  tba 
Kreat  paucity  of  statistics.  Pauperism  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  country,  and 
us  increase  after  the  rebellion  was  very  marked;  it  prevails  to  a  greater  extent  in  winter 
than  In  summer,  and  thrives  more  in  cities  than  in  me  country.  It  speaks  well  for  the 
ameliorating  conditions  of  our  republic  that  the  va^t  immigration,  which  includes  of 
course  large  numbers  of  paupers,  adds  a  hardlv  perceptible  percentage  to  our  pauper 
popalation.  The  majority  of  those  who  leave  Europe  as  paupers  swellthe  ranks  of  the 
inaustrious  and  productive.  The  manifest  teodeocy  of  pauperism  to  assume  formidable 
dimensions  in  large  cities  su^ests  the  expedient  of  devising  a  system  for  transferring 
the  redundant  unproductive  tabor  collected  in  our  large  cities,  to  localities  where  it  may 
at  once  become  productive.  There  are  not  less  than  100,000  unemployed  persons  in 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  who  might  And  profitable  wcvk  in  the  intenor  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  notably  in  certein  portions  of  the  south  and  west.  Savings'  banks 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  Iiave  employment  in  summer  and  none  in  winter  are  also 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  According  to  the  U.  S.  census  of  1880,  the  pauper  element 
is  set  down  as  88,605  in  a  population  of  50,155,783 ;  this  is  a  palpable  understatement 
of  that  number.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  are  credited  with  28,000.  The  cost  of 
maintenance  of  paupers  in  the  U.  S.  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  $10,000,000,  half  of 
which  is  alloU«a  to  New  York,  PennsylvaQia,  and  Bbssachusetts.  This  is  a  fair  sample 
of  the  bewildering  confusion  in  all  statistica  bearing  on  this  iniportant  subject,  and  impairs 
their  value  for  comparison.  According  to  Hausner,  the  smallest  pauper  population  in 
Europe  is  in  Prussia  and  Austria,  then  comes  France,  tbed  Qreat  Britain,  Switzerland; 
and  the  small  states  of  Holland  and  Belgium  have  the  largest.  Holland  has  1  pauper  to 
every  7  inhabitants:  France  1  in  29^  (a  Swiss  authority  says  1  in  9);  Great  Britain  1  in 
1^;  Germany  and  Austria  together,  1  in  30.  It  is  mere  guess-work  to  give  the  propor- 
tion in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  exceeds  1  in  100.  The  practice  ot 
administering  relief  varies  in  the  different  countries.  In-door  relief  in  France  is  restricted 
to  the  insane,  the  sick  and  decrepit,  and  to  abandoned  children.  Illegitimate  children 
are  given  to  their  mothers,  who  receive  out-door  relief;  the  greater  number  of  other 
children  are  boarded  out  at  the  public  charge.  Out-door  relief  is  practiced  on  a  lar^ 
scale  with  very  satisfactory  economical  results.  In  Prussia,  likewise,  out-door  relief  is 
the  favorite  mode.  The  system  adopted  at  Elberfeld  (and  imitated  elsewhere)  com- 
bines features  worthy  of  all  acceptation.  Judicious  persons,  representing  both  public 
and  private  charity,  seek  for  the  deserving  poor  by  systematic  house-to-house  visftotioa 
and  dispense  to  them  the  relief  flowing  from  both  sources.  Similar  work  is  done  In 
some  of  OUT  large  cities,  and  the  urgency  of  measures  blending  public  charity  and 
private  benevolence  is  very  widely  felt.  Au  effort  to  combine  the  independent  charita- 
ble or^nizations  in  New  York  city  was  begun,  in  1883,  and  with  such  success  that  in  the 
year  1891  the  following  agencies  were  In  co-operation  :  65  general  societies  for  out-door 
relief,  9  national  societies  ^r  out-door  relief,  86  medical  charities,  19asylumsand  institutions 
for  in-door  relief,  208  churches  and  congregations.  The  city  is  divided  into  districts,  each 
having  a  ^vemhig  committee,  paid  agent,  and  bodjr  of  friendly  visitors.  An  alphabeti- 
cal street  register  is  kept,  lowing  how  many  families  have  received  charitable  relief 
during  eacli  year  or  have  had  members  in  the  penitentiary.    See  Mendicancy  ;  Bbooarb. 

FAmAHlAB,  a  famous  Spartan  regent  and  general,  the  son  of  Cleombrotus,  and 
nephew  of  Leonidas.  He  commanded  the  confederate  Oreeks  In  the  important  battle  of 
Platsa  B.C.),  in  which  the  Persians  were  totallr  routed,  and  their  leader,  Hardonius, 
sldn.   He  then  marched  his  troops  against  Thebes,  and  compelled  the  inhabitants  to 

five  np  the  chiefs  of  the  Persian  i»rty  to  him  for  punishment.  Elated  by  this  victoir, 
owever,  he  became  In  an  extreme  degree  haughty  and  vain-glorious,  took  all  the  creoit 
to  himself,  and  allowed  none  to  the  Athenian  generals,  Aristides  and  Eimon,  who  com- 
nuuodcd  under  him,  and  treated  all  the  other  Greeks  as  if  the  Spartans  were  th^  lords. 
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Nevertheless,  he  still  continued  his  conquests,  capturing  Cyprus  and  Byzantium.  1\ 
,  was  here  be  first  be|[an  to  play  false  to  Greece.  He  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with 
Xerxes,  with  the  view  of  becoming  ruler,  under  the  Persian  monarch,  of  the  whole 
couDtiy,  and  in  his  Journey  ^ough  Thrace,  even  adopted  the  dress  and  luxurious 
habita  of  a  Persian  satrap,  aiid  surrounded  himself  with  a  body-gaard  of  Persians  and 
Egyptians.  Being  recaUed,  on  account  of  these  things,  by^  the  Spartans,  his  former 
services  procnredliis  acquittal.  He  then  returned  to  Byzantium,  where  be  renewed  his 
traitorous  intrigues,  was  expelled  from  the  city  for  a  criminal  assault  upon  a  Byzantine 
lady,  withdrew  to  the  Troad,  and  there  continued  bis  treachery.  He  was  a  second  timo 
called  to  account  by  the  Spartan  epbors,  but  again  escaped,  though  with  greater  difficulty. 
Yet  bis  passion  for  the  sovereignty  of  Greece,  even  though  at  the  expense  of  the  national 
llberUes,  once  more  drove  him  to  play  the  traitor.  He  tried  to  stir  up  the  Helots,  but 
was  taken  in  his  own  net  A  Helot  betrayed  him.  When  Pausanias  found  his  portion 
desperate,  he  took  refuge  in  a  temple  of  Athene.  Hereupon  the  people  blocked  up  the 
gate  of  the  temple  with  heaps  of  stonee,  and  left  Mm  to  die  of  hunger,  his  own  mother 
oepositiog  the  drst  stone. 

PATTSAiriAB,  one  of  the  most  emfnent  of  Greek  get^prapbers  and  historians,  was 
probably  a  native  of  Lydia  in  Asia  Minor,  and  was  born  some  time  in  the  3d  century. 
He  traveled  through  almost  all  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Italy,  and  also  throng  part  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  and  comixtsed  from  his  observations  and  researches  an  Itinerary, 
eotitled  HeUado$  Periegem,  in  ten  books,  describing  the  diferent  parts  of  Greece,  and 
giving  a  particular  account  of  the  monuments  of  art  and  of  the  legends  connected  with 
them.  His  style  is  by  no  means  pure;  but  in  matters  of  his  own  observation  he  Ib  most 
trustworthy,  and  his  work  is,  on  many  subjects,  one  of  the  most  valuable  sources  of 
informatioQ  that  we  possess.  There  are  numerous  editions  of  his  work :  the  oldest  waa 
printed  at  Venice  in  1616  Aldus;  and  the  most  recent  is  that  by  J.  H.  C.  Schubart 
and  C.  Walz  (8  vols.  Leip.  1^8-40).  Translations  of  Pausanias  exist  m  English,  German, 
and  French. 

FAITW,  CoBKEUB  jxa,  178&-99;  b.  Amsterdam;  educated  at  GOttingen.  He  is 
known  as  the  uncle  of  the  revolutionist  Anacbarsis  Clootz.  He  became  canon  of  Xanten 
in  the  duchy  of  Cleves;  was  afterwards  appointed  reader  to  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia. 
He  declined  the  place  of  an  academician  of  Berlin  and  a  Uahopric  at  Brealau.  He 
published  works  on  the  history  and  physiology  of  several  nations  and  countries,  among 
which  were  SecKerckeB  lur  let  Amerieaina,  designed  to  show  tiie  native  inferiority  of  the 
savages  of  America;  Reeherchi*  nir  lea  Egyptieru  ei  tea  OhiiioU,  2  vols. ;  Bech^erelua  aur  lea 
Qreca,  3  vols.  These  were  translated  into  English.  They  contain  curious  information, 
but  many  unproved  assertions  made  in  a  dogmatic  spirit.  His  attacks  ou  the  Jesuits 
rendered  him  unpopular  with  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  though  they  respected  his 
talents  and  learning. 

FATTWELS,  Febdinakd,  b.  Bel^um,  1830  ;  studied  painting  at  Antwerp  and  under 
Woppers,  and  lived  in  Rome,  1852-57.  His  first  picture,  exhibited  in  1851,  was  the 
"Meeting  of  Baldwin  I.  with  his  daughter  Joan  at  Constantinople  in  1306."  His 
"  Coriolanu^'  attracted  much  attention  the  next  year,  and  gave  him  the  means  of  living 
in  Rome,  where  he  still  further  Improved  himself,  taking  his  subjects  from  the  Ola 
Testament  and  the  hag^ologfes.  From  1863  to  1873  he  was  professor  at  Weimar.  He  now 
lives  in  Antwerp.  Among  his  pictures  may  be  mentioned  "Banished  by  Alva,"  1661; 
"  Reception  by  Ix)uis  XIv.  of  a  Deputation  from  the  Doge  of  Genoa,"  1864;  "  Queen 
Philippa  of  England  Relieving  the  Poor  of  Ghent,"  1866;  "Hans  Pleinhom,  a  Merchant 
of  Nuremberg,  surprised  with  hie  Family  while  engaged  in  Protestant  worship,"  1868. 

PAYEKEHT,  fiat  stones  or  "flags"  used  for  the  flooring  of  balls,  kitchens,  and  other 
apartments,  and  frequently  for  footpaths;  also  the  stone  covering  of  the  roadway  of 
streets.  The  stones  used  for  flags  vaiy  in  different  districts,  according  to  Uie  geological 
formation  of  the  neighborhood.  The  pavements  now  most  commonly  used  in  Enf^and 
and  Scotland  are  the  Arbroath  and  C^thness  stones — the  former  a  softer  and  more 
agreeable  stone  than  the  latter,  which  is  exceedingly  hard  and  sUppeiy  when  wet. 
lavement  should  be  carefully  laid  on  a  solid  diy  foundation,  and  set  in  a  good  bed  of 
concrete  or  lime,  and  the  joints  pointed  with  cement.  It  may  also  be  lud  on  small 
dwarf  walls,  built  of  brick,  so  as  to  support  all  the  edges — this  is  a  good  method  for 
keepnig  the  floor  dry. 

The  PAViNa  of  Stbbetb  is  of  early  date,  and  is,  in  fact,  necessary  to  any  conslder- 
sUe  degree  of  civUization  and  traffic  The  Romans  paved  their  streets  in  the  same 
elaborate  and  solid  manner  In  which  they  paved  their  highways.  See  Roads.  Portions 
of  the  ancient  pavement  of  the  streets  of  Rome  are  in  use  to  the  present  day,  and  the 
pavement  of  Pompeii  remains  entire.  It  is  laid  with  large  blocks  ca  stone  of  polygonal 
shape  (like  Cyclopean  masonry),  very  carefully  fitted  together,  and  of  considerable  depth, 
and  below  there  is  a  carefully  prepared  basis,  often  composed  of  several  distinct  strata. 
S<Hne  of  the  Italian  towns— Florence,  for  instance— have  still  pavement  of  this  descrip- 
tUu,  and  no  foot  pavement. 

The  mediaeval  cities  were  almost  all  unpaved  till  about  the  13tb  c.,  when  the  main 
streets  of  the  chief  towns  began  to  be  protected  with  stone.  The  plan  now  adopted  ta 
nearly  the  same  in  all  the  dues  of  Europe.  The  first  tiling  to  be  done  is  to  secure  ur 
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make  a  solid  foundation.  Thia  is  done,  where  the  natural  mibatratum  is  not  of  a  solid 
*r  ^7j^7^^S  tbe  street  with  a  solid  bed  of  concrete,  having  a  slope  from  the  middle 
to  the  sides  to  throw  oft  the  water.  On  the  conerete  is  placed  the  real  pavement  which 
is  composed  of  blocks  of  granite,  trap,  or  oth«  tough  rock.  These  should  tie  rectanim- 
jar,  and  the  deeper  the  better.  They  are  generally  about  10  in.  to  12  in.  in  depth,  and  6 
in.  or  7  in.  broad,  and  from  1  to  2  ft.  in  leogth.  They  should  be  all  bedded  and  Jointed 
in  strong  mortar.  This  is  not  often  done,  as  it  is  thought  sufficient  to  bed  the  stones  in 
aand,  a&d  grout  them  with  hot  lime  on  the  top.  It  Is  clear,  however,  that  the  more 
equal  me  stones  are  in  depth,  and  the  more  solidly  they  are  bedded,  the  longer  tbey  will 
last.  Other  materiaU  be^des  stone  have  been  tried  for  the  paving  of  streets— such  as 
blocks  of  wood  with  the  end  up,  and  blocks  of  cast-iTon.  The  wooden  pavement  is 
dehghtfully  easy,  and  not  noisy,  but  in  wet  weather  it  is  exceedingly  ilippeiT.  Cast-iron 
18  too  hard,  and  causes  too  much  jolting  and  noise. 

The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  really  good  pavement  in  modem  streets  is  the 
necessity  of  frequently  breaking  It  up  for  ihe  laying  and  repairing  of  pipes  for  gas, 
water,  etc.  The  true  remedy— and,  in  the  end,  ue  ^leapest— would  be  to  have,  in  the 
chief  streets  at  least,  sub-ways  or  tunnels  for  drahis  and  pipes,  accessible  without  break- 
ing up  the  pavement. 

Although  the  term  pavement  is  in  tts  proper  use  strictly  applicable  only  to  a  single 
kind  of  covering  for  a  roadway,  it  is  better  hen  to  regard  it  aa  including  iJl  the  various 
materials  used  in  constructing  durable  roads,  and  especially  the  streets  of  cities.  The 
oldest,  the  best,  and  the  most  durable  of  all  roads,  the  Roman,  was  built  ander  wholly 
different  conditions  from  any  modem  road.  The  raised  ceuter^wrt  on  which  was  the 
pavement  was  first  excavated  and  rammed,  then  a  double  layer  of  flm  was  set,  on  this 
«  kind  of  rough  concrete  some  18  In.  thick,  and  on  this  the  large  thick  paving-stones, 
landom- jointed,  but  cut  and  butted  to  match  with  perfect  accuracy,  the  wh(>le  In  mortar 
«Dd  cement.  This  is  a  flat  wall,  not  a  roadway,  and,  costing  more  than  any  modem 
«ce  would  pat  into  such  an  improvement,  remained  just  as  good'as  at  first  when,  as  at 
Pompdi,  the  chariot-wheels  had  worn  mts  4  in.  deep  m  the  stones.        _  ^ 

Modem  road-making  dates  only  from  the  French  superintendent  of  177o,  Tresaguet. 
He  made  a  foundation  of  large  flat  flags,  double  thick,  if  desired;  on  this  laid  broken 
stone;  and  over  all  sand  and  fine  stones.  The  system  was  good,  but  the  administn^on 
of  the  time  was  without  means  of  timely  repair.  Macadam's  syaton,  of  about  1680, 
Tests  <m  two  pcrints;  a  dry  road  is  a  good  roaa,  therefore  the  compact  earth  itself  will 
serve  as  a  foundation,  and  there  is  no  need  of  heavy  flags  beneath  the  surface  proper ;  again, 
large  stones  never  amalgam^,  and  dirt,  sand,  and  soft  stones,  only  turn  to  dust  or  mud. 
On  a  rammed '  and  rounded  surface,  diy  and  in  good  condition,  are  successively  spread 
two  layers  of  medium  cracked  stone,  and  on  these  one  or  two  more  of  fine  cracked  stone. 
All  materials  must  be  clean,  and  all  stone  must  be  hard.  As  soon  as  the  materials  are 
amalgamated  br  traffic,  the  road  must  be  carefully  Burfaced  and  continually  repaired. 
His  whole  thickness  was  of  about  M  in.,  and  the  crown  of  1  In.  to  the  yard.  Telford 
made  certain  changes  in  construction,  and  Poloncean  invented  the  heavy  roller,  to 
avoid  Uie  wear  and  tear  of  vehicles  in  consolidating  the  surface.  At  present  the 
"  metaled"  road  Is  laid  on  a  foimdation  of  clear  screened  gravel,  on  rammed  cobble-  ^ 
stones  or  on  a  compacted  clay;  two  layers  of  stone  will  be  sufficient,  and  these 
are  amalgamated  by  the  roller.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  surface  needs 
lepicking  and  re-rolling  at  intervals;  the  surface  is  lightly  picked  when  new  materials 
are  added,  but  all  further  disturbance  should  be  avoided.  Paved  roads  are  usually 
made  bv  ramming  to  a  crowned  surface,  throwing  on  this  ^  to  (  in.  screened  sand, 
laving  the  pavings  on  this,  and  ramming  to  an  even  surfaoe  with  a  pavior's  rammer. 
All  ofd  work,  tMth  in  this  and  other  countries,  was  done  with  cobble-stones;  and  although 
some  modem  work  has  been  made  of  small  flags  with  cuts  upcm  them,  the  best  and  only 
aati^actory  pavement  is  a  block.  These  are  either  square  or  oblong,  and  should  lie 
about  1}  to  3,  as  deep  as  wide,  and  not  tapered,  as  they  must  be  turned  and  relaid  when 
worn  smooth.  Joints  should  always  break,  nor  should  they  ever  be  allowed  to  get  in 
line  with  the  street,  smce  wheels  immediately  start  a  rut  at  the  point.  At  the  crossing 
of  two  streets,  we  usually  set  the  blocks  in  circles,  but  abroad  they  are  set  at  right  angles 
to  the  X  joining  the  comers.  The  best  material  for  our  common  square-block  pavement 
Is  the  blue  gneiss  or  the  trap,  but  for  long  blocks,  exposed  to  more  fracture,  any  of  the 
granites.  For  bridge-stones  at  crossings,  greywack,  quartzoze  gneiss,  the  oOlite  limestones, 
or  the  compact  granites.  No  gutter  stones  are  needed,  nor  is  there,  as  once  supposed, 
an  enormous  pressure  outwards,  as  of  the  thrust  of  an  arch.  The  rounded  surfaoe,  or 
crown,  has  been  much  reduced;  originally  is  now  enough.  Hetaled  roads  should 
be  kept  rather  flat  in  the  center,  with  a  quictcer  slope  at  the  sides;  paved  roads,  the 
opponte.  Friction  is  greater  on  payed  roads,  but  traction  is  easier;  In  other  words, 
carriages  take  the  macadam ;  wagons,  the  pav^nent.  The  life  of  a  pavement  depends 
on  the  atone,  and  on  the  traffic,  but  in  a  city  street  of  average  use  it  may  be  called  about 
14  years.  Some  of  the  London  pavements  laid  in  mortar  exceed  this,  and  the  Paris 
pavements,  constantly  repaired,  do  better  yet.  A  road  must  be  capable  of  drainage, 
since  no  road-bed  is  waterproof,  the  surface  water  being  thrown  off;  but,  infiltration 
takinr  place  continually  if  on  a  sand,  no  impervious  bed  must  be  interposed,  and  if  on 
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a  tUsj,  and  H  be  found  impoirible  to  eand  flll  below  frost  level,  n  crowned  surface  and  t 
layer  of  cobble-stones  mnn  act  as  aub-soil  drains.  The  siirface  of  the  road  must  not  be 
broken  up.  In  the  newer  streets  of  Paris,  sewers  and  pipes  are  beneath  the  sidewalks, 
but  in  tne  older,  as  elsewhere,  the  streets  are  continually  torn  up  by  the  workmen. 
With  us  the  system  is  lax.  To  relay  a  long  line  oF  pavement  over  an  excavation  by 
throwing  in  dirt,  and  setting  the  pavement  to  one  long  loint,  is  to  violate  every  known 
principle  of  road-buildiag.  Over  a  pipe  the  earth  ahoula  be  settled  by  water,  then  more 
put  on  and  rammed;  fliuuly,  for  heavy  traffic,  2  in.  concrete  at  least  under  the  stones.  In 
laving  block  pavements  everything  depends  upon  careful  hand-work.  If  a  block  drives 
too  much  or  too  little,  it  should  be  replaced,  the  joints  should  be  carefuUv  hand-filled 
with  fine  screened  sand,  and,  a  light  covering  of  sand  sprinkled  over  when  finished, 
should  be  thoroughly  flushed  down  before  opening  for  traffic.  No  inch  layer  of  sand 
need  be  left;  it  only  chokes  the  sewers.  Above  all,  every  defect  must  be  immediately 
remedied  by  competent  workmen,  with  portable  tool-boxes  and  equipments,  under  a 
Tesponsible  superintendent. 

A  bitumen  covering  to  a  sidewalk  and,  for  easy  traction  and  lessening  of  noise,  to  a 
road-bed,  was  the  sublect  of  en>eriment  at  Paris  from  before  1640  to  1654,  when  the 
first  real  success  was  effected.  Uany  experiments  viUi  bitumen  and  wood  were  made  in 
America  from  1862  to  1874  A  wood  pavement  must  expose  the  cross-grain  of  the 
wood;  it  should  be  kyanized  or  otherwise  treated  against  rot,  and  it  should  be  graveled 
so  that  the  sand,  Imbedding  itself  in  the  wood,  offers  a  harder  and,  in  wet  weather,  a 
rougher  surface.  The  mixture  of  sand  and  bitumen  does  not  set, -and  sand,  lime,  and 
bitumen  show  the  effect  of  hot  weather.  The  addition  of  arohalt,  a  calcareous  earth 
soaked  with  bftomen,  almost  aupplfea  the  needed  element,  but  ue  BuccesB  of  the  prooeifl 
has  never  been  attidned  without  oompresdcm.  Our  wood  pavements,  and  all  tbe 
tqihah  or  Mtumen  surfaces  laid  on  them  or  on  sand,  have  f^lea.  They  soaked,  rotted, 
burst,  or  sunk,  because  of  inattention  to  iike  foundation.  An  asphalt  pavement  must  be 
prepared  as  in  France,  by  a  concrete  foundation,  or  by  a  mlx^  foundation  ending  in 
rolled  gravel,  as  for  a  T^ford  metaled  road;  or  it  may  be  bdd  on  a  well-rammed,  well- 
rep^red  blo^k  pavement.  The  asphalt,  whatever  mixture  may  be  selected,  is  appliedJioC 
and  rolled  slightly  and  g^ually,  then  heavily.  It  need  be  only  thick  enou^  to  make  a 
Burhce;  it  Iseadlycut  out  and  easily  repaired;  and  in  fact,  a  street  made  piece  1^  piece, 
k,  if  rwbitly  done,  after  some  traffic,  nomogeneous.  The  asphalt  must,  however,  be  per- 
fectly bee  from  damp,  and  in  wet  weather  repurs  can  only  be  made  by  heat  and  under 
cover,  file  real  objection  is  its  slipperlness  in  wet  weather,  and  the  disagreeable  and 
muddy  ccmdit^n  it  uways  shows  In  wet  weather,  unless  continually  swept  and  watered. 

FAVXA,  a  province  of  Italy  in  the  eompartimento  of  Lombardy,  having  the  Milanese  on 
the  n.,  Piacenza  on  the  e.,  Alessandria  on  the  s.w.,  Novara  on  the  n.w.,  and  Genoa  on 
the  s.;  1^  sq.  m.;  pop.  237,527.  The  length  from  n.w.  to  8,e.  is  about  40  m.,  the 
breadth  at  the  narrowest  portion,  10  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Po,  the  Tlclno,  and 
oth«r  small  streams.  It  Is  intersected  by  a  network  of  canals,  among  which  are  the 
NavlgUo-di-Bereguardo,  and  the  Naviglio-di-Pavla,  supplying  communication  by  water 
between  Milan  and  the  Lago  Maggtore,  the  Tlclno  and  Po,  and  by  the  Po  with  the  Adri- 
atic sea  or  gulf  of  Venice.  Its  surface  is  generally  level,  consisting  exclusively  of  the 
broad  plain  of  the  Po.  Its  soli  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  the  vine,  olive,  and  fruit  trees 
yield  abundant  crops,  and  a  specialty  of  the  region  is  mushrooms.  Hemp  is  raised,  the 
pasturage  is  excellent,  and  much  attention  ts  paid  to  the  raising  of  cattle.  Silk  and 
cheese  are  the  princlral  manufiKtnres.  It  is  divided  Into  the  four  districts  of  Bobbio, 
Mortara,  Pavla,  and  voghera.   Capital,  Pavla. 

FATI'A  a  city  of  nratfaem  Italy,  capital  of  the  provlnoa  A  the  same  name,  on  the  left 
bank  of  tbe  Tlclno,  20  m.  s.  of  Milan,  and  2  m.  above  the  confluence  of  the  Ticino 
and  the  Po  and  on  the  Milan  and  G^oa  railway.  A  covered  bridge  of  seven  arches 
and  an  iron  railway  bridge  connect  the  city  with  the  Sobborgo  Tieino,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  and  right  through  the  town  from  n.  to  s.  runs  the  Corm>  ViUorio  Emmati' 
uele.  The  city  Is  laige,  surrounded  by  walls,  and  has  an  imposing  appearance,  bearing 
the  Impress  of  antlqaity.  In  former  times  it  was  called  the  "city  of  a  hundred 
towers;  "  but  the  palaoe  of  Theodorlc,  and  the  tower  where  BoSthtns  wrote  the  treatise 
JM  Ooniolatiotu  Phito$ophice,  no  longer  exist;  among  the  remaining  ones  are  those  of  Bel- 
credi  and  Del  Malno,  which  are  each  169  ft.  bi2h.  Its  oldest  church,  and  perhaps  the 
oldest  In  Italy,  Is  that  of  San  MIchele,  which  Is  first  mentioned  In  661  and  was  restored, 
1863-76.  The  cathedral,  containing  some  good  paintings,  was  commenced  in  1468, 
but  was  never  finished.  In  a  beautiful  chapel  attached  to  it  are  the  ashes  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, in  a  sarcophagus  ornamented  with  60  bassl-rlllevi,  96  statues,  and  numerous 
grotesques.  In  the  cburcb  of  San  Pietro  In  Ciel  d' Auro  are  deposited  the  remains  of  the 
unfortunate  BoSthlns.  The  Certosa  of  Pavla,  now  secularized,  the  most  splendid  monas- 
tery In  the  world,  Ilea  five  miles  north  of  the  city.  It  was  founded  in  1S96,  contams 
many  beautiful  paintings,  and  abounds  in  the  richest  ornamentation.  It  has  an  octa- 
gonf^  cupola,  painted  ultramarine,  and  enameled  in  gold.  It  was  sacked  by  the  French 
in  1796.  Its  church  Is  in  the  form  of  a  X^tin  cross,  and  Is  249  ft.  long,  and  173  ft.  wide. 
The  miivNBlty  of  Pavia  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Chariemagne  m  774,  and  was  one 
of  ^most  famous  seats  of  leambig  during  the  middle  ages.  Its  effldmcy  was  much  in- 
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craued  by  Qaleazzo  Viacontl,  who  bestowed  many  prfvIlegeB  upon  It  in  the  year  1S98. 
It  conslBts  of  namerouB  collegea,  and  attached  to  It  are  a  library  of  186,001)  vols.,  a 
nomlsmatlc  collection,  anatomical,  natural  history,  and  other  miueunis,  a  botanic  gu- 
den,  a  school  of  the  fine  arts,  etc   The  nnlTcrslty  b  attended      1B29  students  and  an- 

dltors.  It  has  numbered  among  its  professors  Alclati,  fidelfo,  Spallanzani,  Volta, 
Scarpa,  Foscolo,  and  Monti.  The  other  cliief  edifices  comprise  private  palaces,  theater, 
eymoasium,  etc.  Pavia  carries  on  a  good  trade  in  wine,  rice,  sUlt,  and  cheese,  and  manu- 
factures machines,  hats,  oi^ans,  chemicals,  etc.    Pop.  '04,  87,400. 

Pavia,  the  ancient  Ticinum  (afterwards  J'apia,  whence  the  modem  name),  was  founded 
by  the  Llgurll;  it  was  Backed  by  Brennus  and  hy  Hannibal,  bnmed  by  the  Huns,  con- 
quered by  the  Romans,  and  became  a  place  of  Muslderable  Importance  at  the  end  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Then  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Goths  and  Lombards,  and  the 
kin^  of  the  latter  made  it  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  It  became  independent 
in  the  12th  c,  then,  weakened  by  civil  wars,  it  was  conquered  by  the  Vlsconti  in 
1350.  Since  that  period,  its  history  is  mei^ed  in  that  of  the  conquerors  of  Lomhardy. 
Here,  in  1536,  the  French  were  defeated  the  imperialists,  and  their  king  taken  priso- 
ner; but  in  16S7,  and  uun  in  the  foilowing  vear,  it  was  taken  and  laid  waste  by  the 
French.  It  was  stonned  and  pillaged  by  Napoleon  in  1796,  and  came  into  the  posaegricM 
of  Ausbia  by  the  peace  of  1814  Since  18S8  it  has  been  included  within  the  kingdom  of 
Italy. 

PAVIA.    See  HORSE-CBEflTNUT. 

PAVn,  Th£oi>orb  Marie,  1811;  b.  at  Angers;  traveled  at  an  early  age  in  the 
United  States,  CentiM  America,  and  Asia,  where  he  mastered  the  Cblaese  laiwuaff^ 
Sanskrit,  and  other  Asiatic  languages ;  became  a  contributor  to  the  Revue  det  Deux  Mondet 
and  the  Bulletin  de  la  Sodeti  de  Oeographie,  aad  was  professor  of  Sanskrit  literature  in  the 
college  of  France,  1852-67.  His  most  important  work  is  the  San-ktme-tehi,  a  history  of 
Cbiaa  in  the  18th  c,  published,  I^ris,  1831,  2  vols.  Hla  works  descriptive  of  his  travds 
are  numerous.  His  latest  works  are  Beeita  d»  Ttrre  et  J£er,  1860,  ana  Beei$$  det  £ande» 
ei  dei  Qrha,  1868. 

PAVILTOH,  a  portion  of  a  building,  under  one  roof,  of  a  tent-ltke  form,  with  tlie 
slope  of  the  roof  either  straight  or  curved.  Tiiis  form  is  much  used  in  France — the 
higher  parts  of  the  new  buildines  at  the  Louvre  are  good  examples  of  pavilions.  Pavil- 

ioD  roofs  are  sometimes  called  French  roofs. 

FATLOOEAS',  a  t.  of  south  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Ekaterinoslav,  and  57  m. 
e.n.e.  of  the  town  of  that  name,  on  the  VottcTia,  an  affluent  of  the  Dnieper.  It  was 
founded  in  1780,  duriug  tlie  ret^  of  the  empress  Cathariae  II.,  and  its  first  colonists 
were  the  Zaporogsky  Cossacks.  But  in  1782  a  great  portion  of  the  EDglish  garrison  of 
tact  Hagon  in  Minoma,  having  been  subdued  by  the  Spaniards,  and  being  foreed  the 
terms  of  their  capttulf^on  to  renounce  the  English  service,  obtained  liberty  from  the 
empress  Catharine  to  s^Ue  in  Pavlograd.  Hie  garrison  was  composed  chiefly  of  Co^ 
ucans.    Pop.  of  the  town,  *02.  16,264. 

PAVOHIDX,  a  name  sometimes  used  to  designate  the  family  of  gallinaceous  birds 
more  commoniy  called  t^asianideB  (q.v.),  sometimes  applied  as  a  designation  to  a  portion 
of  that  family  separated  from  the  rest  on  very  slight  grounds,  the  cliief  distinction  being 
the  greater  expansion  of  the  talL   See  Peacock. 

PAWOATnCK'  HIVES  is  formed  by  the  union  of  Charles  and  "Wood  rivers  in  Wash- 
ington CO.,  R.  I.,  flows  w.  and  then  b.w.,  forming  the  boundary  line  between  Westerly, 
R.  I.,  and  Stonington,  Conn.  It  empties  into  Little  Narragansett  bay,  and  Is  navigable 
for  several  miles. 

PAWEE'A,  a  t.  In  Guinea,  Africa,  consisting  of  a  mere  collection  of  huts,  on  the  road 
from  Dahomey  to  the  coast;  pop.  16,000. 

PAWL,  on  shipboard,  is  a  catch  or  hook  to  prevent  the  capstan  from  flying  round  . 
backwards  during  a  pause  in  the  heaving.  A  similar  catch  is  used  in  the  common  wind- 
lass. 

PAWVBBOXIKO  (Du.  pand,  Ger.  pfand,  Fr.  pan,  a  pledge).  The  business  of  lend- 
ing money  on  pawns  or  pledges  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  in  England  by  certain 
Itfuian  merchants  or  bankers  as  early  at  least  as  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  By  the  13th  of 
Edward  I.,  a  messuage  was  confirmed  to  these  traders  where  Lombard-street  now  exists; 
the  name  l>eing,  according  to  Slow,  derived  from  the  Longoliards  who  used  to  congre- 


known  generally  by  the  name  of  Lombardens.  Their  wealth  became  proverbial  Among 
the  richest  of  them  were  the  celebrated  family  of  the  Hedlcl;  from  whose  aimoriai  bear- 
iius  it  is  conjectured  that  the  pawnbroking  insignia  ot  the  three  balls  have  been  derived. 
The  bankers  of  Lombard-street  ap[>ear  to  have  exercised  a  monopoly  in  pawnbrokim{ 
until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  trade  is  first  recogniz^  in  law  by  the  act  Ist  JamesL 
c.  21,  In  the  perilous  days  of  Charles  I.  the  goldsmiths  were  very  frequently  choeen  as 
the  custodiers  of  plate  and  money;  which  circumstance  seems  to  have  suggested  to  them 
the  profitable  busmess  of  lending  on  pawns  and  discounting  bills.  From  this  time,  tlie 
oppression  and  extorUon  often  exercised  by  brokers  bascootlnued  to  attract  much  public 
attention  and  discusdon;  and  an  effort  has  been  made,  both  in  England  and  on  the  con* 


lie  there  for  business 
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tloent,  to  obviate  the  evil  by  the  establishment  of  what  are  called  Moots  de  Pitt6,  the  ob- 

iect  of  which  is  to  advance  small  sums  to  the  very  poor  at  a  moderate  Interest.  See 
lOMT  DB  Pi&t£.  Iu  England,  after  many  abortive  efforts,  a  Mont  de  PlSt6  office  was 
started  in  1708;  but  in  1781  it  came  to  a  disastrous  end.  The  bubble  mania  of  18S4-25 
save  rise  to  a  similar  scheme.  In  this  instance  upwards  of  £400,000  was  subscribed; 
but  the  undertaking  miscarried  and  tlw  capital  was  lost.  A  similar  fate  attended  the 
Irish  Monts  de  Piete,  of  which  there  were  eight  in  1841.  In  1846  they  had  all  disap 
peared  except  one,  which  Itneered  to  1658;  when  it  also  expired.  It  would  thus  seem 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  eslubliah  a  pawnbroking  office  in  Enxland  on  any  other  footing 
than  an  ordinary  commercial  one.  The  cause  of  failure  willlbe  found  to  lie,  generally, 
In  the  great  difficulty  of  conductiog  a  commercial  undertaking  on  charitable  principlee, 
vith  sufficient  eners^  and  ability  to  compete  successfully  with  others  origiiurting  in  the 
ordinary  motives  wmcfa  lead  men  to  engage  in  trade. 

It  hardlv  adnUts  of  dispute  that  the  pawn-shop,  in  its  practical  working,  is  an  evil— 
necessa^,  it  may  be,  but  still  an  evil;  and  the  hanng  recourse  to  it  is  strongly  to  be  dis- 
couraged. There  are,  doubtless,  cases  where  men  are  driven  to  pawn  their  goods  from 
causes  which  are  not  discreditable,  and  which  do  not  render  it  certain  that  uiey  are  on 
the  road  to  ruin;  but  such  cases  are  rare  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  Besides  making 
borrowing  too  ea^,  and  thils  encouraging  the  fatal  habit  of  anticipating  income,  the 
pawn*shop  is,  in  nme  cases  out  of  ten,  tue  door  to  the  drinkiag'Shop.  Even  where  the 
one  does  not  directly  lead  to  the  other,  it  generally  does  so  in  the  end.  That  "  borrow- 
ing dulls  Uie  edge  of  husbandry"  applies  with  a  force  increasing  in  a  geometric^  ratio 
as  we  descend  in  the  scale  of  society.  Admitting,  however,  that  with  all  its  tendency  to 
demoralize,  pawnbroking  is,  in  many  cases,  of  value  in  tiding  over  unforeseen  pecunmry 
difficulties,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  so  long  as  improvidence  prevails  among  large  classes 
of  society,  and  so  long  as  even  the  most  prudent  are  liable  to  unforseen  accidents,  the 
accommodation  of  the  pawn-shop  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  n^cessi^.  and  like  other  demands 
of  the  public  will  continue  to  be  supplied.  Nor  are  those  who  supply  this  demand  to 
blame,  any  more  than  the  caterers  for  many  other  expenses  which  economists  pronounce 
to  be  wasteful  The  fault,  where  there  is  a  fault,  is  in  those  who  borrow,  not  in  those 
who  lend.  The  lenslature,  accordingly,  instead  of  trying  to  put  down  pawnbroking. 
has  wisely  confinecTitself  to  putting  it  under  striiigent  reflations  so  as  to  prevent  as  far 
as  possible  its  abuses. 

Pawnbrokers  are  restricted  in  their  business  as  regards  loans  under  £10,  by  the  statute 
86  and  S6  Vict.,  c.  98,  which  repealed  all  the  prior  statutes,  and  defined  new  offenses, 
and  it  also  extends  to  "  leaving-shops."  The  statute  requires  them  to  lake  out  a  license 
(for  which  they  pay  £7 10s.),  and  keep  exhiUted  outside  their  names  and  business,  fixes 
the  rate  of  internt,  and  makes  it  necessary  that  a  table  of  interest  should  be  put  up  in  a 
consplcuoos  part  of  the  shop,  to  keep  books  with  correct  entries  of  the  name  and  place 
of  abode  of  the  owners  of  goods,  etc.  If  the  owner  of  goods  has  just  cause  to  suspect 
that  such  goods  have  been  pawned  at  a  particular  shop,  the  justices  of  the  peace  may 
grant  a  search  warrant,  and  if  found,  the  goods  may  be  restored  to  the  owners.  Pawn- 
brokers are  expressly  prohibited  from  taking  in  pledge  linen,  apparel,  or  unfinished 
goods,  intrusted  to  any  person  to  wash,  manufacture,  make  up,  etc. ,  and  also  any  goods 
under  circumstances  which  should  have  aroused  their  suspidons.  Goods  which  have 
been  in  pledge  for  a  year  may  be  sold,  and  the  pawnbroker  may  bid  for  them  if  done 
openly.  If  the  duplicate  is  lost,  the  owner  of  the  goods  may  obtain  a  fresh  one  on  verify- 
ing the  fact  of  his  being  the  owner  before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  If  the  money  borrowed 
be  tendered  with  interest  within  the  year,  the  pawnbroker  is  bound  to  deliver  them  up, 
otherwise  a  justice  of  the  peace  may  by  order  compel  him  to  do  so.  The  mode  of  selling 
forfeited  goods  is  prescril)ed  by  the  statute,  for  all  pledges  above  10».  to  be  by  auction — 
the  catalogues  to  contain  the  names  of  the  pawnbrokers,  and  the  month  when  the  goods 
were  pawned,  and  the  number  entered  in  the  pawnbroker's  books.  The  result  of  the 
sales  is  to  be  entered  in  the  books  of  the  pawnbroker  and  auctioneer,  and  the  surplus  is 
-to  be  paid  on  request  to  the  owner  of  the  goods  if  claimed  withih  three  years.  In  the 
case  of  pledges  below  lOJt.,  the  pawnbroker  becomes  the  absolute  owner  after  13  months. 
Pawnbrokers  are  not  to  take  goods  in  pawn  from  persons  under  the  influence  of  drink, 
«r  under  the  age  of  12.  Incase  of  penalties  imposed  on  pawnbrokers  for  offenses  against 
the  act,  the  complainant,  if  the  party  aggrieved,  and  then  only,  generally  gets  hall.  In 
case  of  fire  the  pawnbroker  is  liable  to  the  owner  for  the  value  of  tiie  n>oa8(after  deduct- 
ing the  amount  of  loan  and  profit),  and  S5  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  loan ;  but  this 
onlyif  the  claim  be  made  within  12  months  after  the  pawning. 

The  greatest  pawnbroking  establishment  in  the  world  is  uie  Mont  de  Pi€t&  of  Paris. 
It  trades  with  borrowed  capital,  and  with  the  profits  of  former  years  temporarily  capital- 
ized. Recent  statistics  are  not  at  hand;  but  it  has  been  reported  to  receive  in  one  year 
1,481,075  pledges,  valued  at  $5,180,000,  including  renewals,  and  the  average  charge  was 
about  16  per  cent,  per  annum.  Taking  one  of  the  largest  offices  in  England  out  of 
London,  we  find  that  in  one  year  it  received  142,885  pledges,  valued  at  £86,500,  includ- 
ing lenew^ds,  and  the  aren^  charge  was  25  per  cent,  per  annum-  Various  circum- 
stances render  the  difference  between  the  rates  really  much  less  than  these  figures 
indicate;  still  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  interest  charged  on  small  loans  is  lower  at  the 
Uont  de  Pi^  of  Puis  than  in  the  pawnbroking  offices  m  this  country;  but  this  ca» 
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▼enience  Is  limited  by  the  fact  of  Uie  Trench  eitabUshment  takhig  no  loans  under  8 
franca. 

The  statuteB  of  the  United  States  Kenerally  regulate  this  badness  veir  careful]^. 
The  usorjlaws  do  not  apidr  to  loans  by  pawnbrokers,  and  they  charge  a  high  rate  at 
Interest,  fixed  by  statute.  The  laws  on  this  point  are,  as  a  rule,  modeled  after  the  Eng- 
statute,  but  vary  from  it  in  unimportant  details.  In  X.  Y.,  for  example,  the  statute 
provides  that  no  person  shall  act  as  a  pawnbroker  without  a  license  as  such  ;  and  such 
ffcenaes  can  be  granted  only  in  cities  whose  cliarters  of  incorporation  give  them  specially 
the  right  to  Issue  mch  licenses.  I^iwnbrokers  must  return  goods  to  we  rightful  owner, 
but  can  oblige  him  to  give  a  bond  to  answer  In  damages,  shonld  the  title  prove  to  be  in 
some  other  person. 

PAWIEV,  a  CO.  in  central  Kansas,  intersected  in  the  s.e.  by  tue  Arkansas  river,  fol- 
lowed in  its  course  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Banta  T6  railroad ;  766  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'90,  G!104,  ohiefly  of  American  birth,  with  colored.  It  Is  drained  by  the  Arkansas  river 
and  its  affluent.  Pawnee  creek,  on  which  is  Fort  Larned,  a  ndlltaiy  post,  7  m.  from 
Lamed  railroad  station.   Co.  seat  Lamed. 

PAWVXR't  a  CO.  In  B.e.  Nebraska,  having  the  state  line  of  Kansas  for  its  s.  boundary; 
432  sq.  m. ;  pop.  In  '90,  10^.  cbleQy  of  American  biith.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Chicago,  Bock  Island,  and  Facmc,  and  the  Burlington  Boute  railroads.  It  Is  dialned 
by  the  Big  Nemaha  river,  the  Sooth  fork,  and  Turkey  creek,  affluents  of  the  Missouri 
river.  Its  surface  is  hilly  in  some  localities,  containing  extensive  beds  of  bitumlnons 
coal,  with  a  large  proportion  prairie  and  some  woodland.  Its  aoll  is  calcareons,  and 
by  the  rivers  a  rich  san^  loam,  adapted  to  the  inoductkui  of  all  kinds  of  grain  and 
stock-raising.   Ca  seat,  Pawnee  city. 

PAWAUtt',  a  tribe  of  Indians  in  Nebraska,  a1)out  the  Platte  river  and  its  affluents, 
and  coDopriBing  the  four  tribes  of  Loups,  Republican  Pawnees,  Grand  Pawnees,  and 
Tapage  Pawnees.  Tbey  are  on  Marquette's  map  in  1678.  In  the  18tb  c.  numbers  of 
them  were  slaves  in  Canada,  where  Pani  became  a  synonym  for  any  slave  Indian.  Then 
as  now,  they  were  always  at  war  with  the  Sioux.  Tney  hved  in  lodges  roofed  with  earth, 
raised  small  crops  of  maize  and  vegetables,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  sacrificing  prisoners 
to  the  sun  as  a  means  of  securing  large  crops.  Besides  the  Sioux,  they  fought  the  Sacs 
and  FoxbS,  the  Eiowas,  and  the  Arapahoes.  In  188S  the  Delawares.  who  nad  settled 
In  their  vidni^,  destroyed  the  village  of  the  Oreat  Pawoeee  on  Republican  ft»rk.  Jn 
1888  the  tribe  ceded  their  lands  s.  of  the  Nebraska  river.  They  remained  on  that  pop 
tion  of  their  territory  n.  of  the  NebraiAa,  and  were  prosperous  for  a  time,  devoting 
themselves  to  agriculture;  and  schools  were  establi^ed  among  them.  An  irruption  of 
the  Sioux  broke  up  tlieir  settlements,  and  drove  them  s.  of  the  Nebraska.  This  was  con- 
troiy  to  their  stipiuations  ii  .e  treaty  of  1888,  andinconsequence  they  ceased  to  receive 
the  annuity  wliich  that  treaty  securea  to  them  from  the  United  States.  Their  numbers^ 
which  had  some  years  before  been  greatly  reduced  by  small-pox,  were  now  still  further 
lessened  by  the  cnolera;  and  the  Sioux  continued  to  attack  tneir  settlements  in  spite  <A 
an  additional  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Pawnees  in  1867.  They  fur- 
nished a  contingent  to  the  United  States  in  the  war  with  the  Sioux  in  1861.  They  are 
now  under  the  management  of  the  society  of  Friends,  and  are  granted  an  annuity  Iqr  the 
government,  which  maintfdos  schools  among  thent 

PAWnrOKIT,  a  city  In  Providence  co^R  I.;  on  both  sides  of  the  Pawtucket  river 
and  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford,  and  the  New  York  and  New  England 
railroads;  4  miles  n.  of  Providence.  It  was  settled  in  1666;  was  selected  by  Samuel 
Slater  as  the  site  of  the  first  cotton  factory  in  the  United  States  in  1790;  and  was 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1886.  It  has  an  area  of  over  8  eq.  miles,  national  and  savings 
banla,  electric  lights  and  street  railroads,  excellent  waterworks,  over  20  chnrches,  nu'> 
merous  public  and  parochial  schools,  public  library,  public  park,  and  extensive  thread 
mills,  print  works,  machine  shops  and  foundries,  and  cotton,  woolen,  and  hair  doth 
mills.  Its  manufactories  use  a  cwltal  of  over  $16,000,000,  and  have  products  valued  at 
about  the  same  amount.   Pop.  '90,  27,638. 

PAX,  called  also  Pagitioaza  and  Oscuutoriuh  (Lat  oteuhr.  I  kiss),  the  "Uss  of 
peace."  and  also  a  sacred  utensil,  employed  in  some  of  the  solemn  services  of  the 
ClathoUc  church  in  the  ceremony  of  giving  the  so«a]Ied  "  kiss  of  peace"  during  the  mass. 
The  practice  of  saluting  each  other— the  men,  men,  and  the  women,  women— during 
public  worship,  and  particularly  in  the  affope,  or  love-feast,  is  frequently  alluded  to  by 
ancient  writers,  as  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Catech.  xv.,  and  St.  Augustine,  Serm.  227.  All 
the  ancient  liturgies,  without  exception,,  refer  to  it  as  among  the  rites  with  which  the 
eucbarist  was  celebrated ;  but  they  difiter  as  to  the  time  and  tfie  place  in  the  eucharistic 
service  in  which  it  is  introduced.  In  the  eastern  liturgies  it  is  before,  in  the  western 
after  the  oftertory  (q.v.);  and  in  the  Roman  it  immediately  precedes  the  communion. 
Tlie  ceremony  commences  with  the  celebrating  l>Ishop  or  pneet,  who  salutes  upon  tba 
cheofc  the  deacon;  and  by  him  the  salote  Is  tendered  to  ttie  other  members,  and  to  ths 
flrst  dignitary  of  the  assistant  clergy.  OriginaUy,  the  \titj  also  were  included,  but  this 
has  long  since  been  abandoned.  It  Is  when  the  mass  is  celebrated  by  a  high  dignitary 
tiut  the  utensil  called  the  pax  is  used.  The  pax  is  simietimes  a  crudflx.  someumes  a 
reliquaiT.  sometimes  a  tablet  with  a  figure  sculptured  or  enamded  upon  it  Ha^ng 
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been  kissed  by  the  celebrant,  and  by  him  banded  to  the  deacon,  it  is  canled  by  the  latter 
to  the  rest  oi  the  clergy.  In  ordiuary  cases  the  pax  is  given  by  merely  bowing,  and 
approaching  the  cheek  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  communicated.  The  pax  Is  omitted 
in  the  mass  of  Haundy-Thursday(q.T.)>toeipteB8  hcnror  of  Uie  treacmeFons  kiss  vt 
Judas. 

FAXOS,  the  smallest  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  lies  10  m.  s.w.  of  the  coast  of  Albania,  and 
9  m.  s.s.e.  of  the  Island  of  Corfa.  It  is  about  5  m.  long,  and  abont  2  m.  broad.  Th% 
capital,  or  rather  the  chief  village.  Is  Port  Gayo,  on  the  e.  coast.  Produces  fruits  and 
olive  oil,  also  goats  and  mules.  The  island  1::  mountainous,  and  there  Is  no  drinkable 
water.   Pop.  with  Anttpaxos,  6,000. 

FAXTON,  John  R.,  d.d.,  b.  Canonsbnrg,  Penn.,  184S;  was  edocated  at  Jefferson 
coll.,  Fenn.,  and  at  Princeton  and  Alleghany  theol.  seminaries.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  he  enlisted  as  a  private  In  a  Penn.  regiment,  and  was  mustered  out  as  sec- 
ond lieut.,  1665.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Pres.  church,  Churchville,  Md.,  1870-74;  of  the 
Pine  St.  church,  Harriabur^,  Penn.,  1874-78;  of  the  New  York  ave.  church,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  1878-82,  whence  he  was  called  to  tiUe  West  Pres.  church,  New  York,  where 
h«  served  till  his  resignation,  1898. 

FAXTON,  Sir  Joseph,  English  architect  and  horticulturist,  was  b.  at  Milton-Biyan^ 
near  Wobum,  Bedfordshire,  in  1808.  He  was  sent  to  Woburn  free  school,  but  left  it  at 
an  earljr  age,  and  obtained  employment  as  a  working  giuxlener.  He  entered  the  service 
of  the  sixth  duke  of  Devonshire,  at  Chiswick.  and  was  thence  transferred  to  Cftatsworth, 
where  he  became  the  duke's  chief  gardener.  His  abilities  as  a  horticulturist  found  ample 
scope  in  the  beautiful  gardens  of  Ouatsworth,  and  are  further  attested  by  Petxton'a  MagO' 
sine  of  Botany,  of  which  he  was  editor,  as  well  as  other  works  on  plants  and  flowers. 
The  experience  he  obtained  in  designing  capacious  glass  conservatories  at  Chatsworth 
led  him  to  propose  a  crystal  palace  of  glass  and  iron  for  the  great  exhibition  (q.v.)  of 
1861.  It  was  the  first  time  these  materials  bad  been  employed  on  so  extensive  a  scale, 
and  Tidtors  found  an  Inexhaustible  theme  of  admlraUon  in  a  fairy  palace  so  novel, 
beautiful,  and  mi^lflcent.  His  design  obtained  for  him  great  popularrty  and  the  honor 
of  knighthood.  The  ciystal  palace  of  1851  was  removed  from  Hyde  park,  but  became 
the  germ  of  the  nobler  and  more  splendid  palace  at  Sydenham,  the  construction  of  which 
he  superintended;  the  grounds  were  also  l&id  out  by  him.  Crystal  palaces  for  exhibi- 
tions of  artistic  aod  industrial  objects  have  since  1851  been  constructed  at  Dublin,  New 
York,  Paris,  Manchester,  etc.  In  1854,  Paxton  was  returned  to  parliament  on  the 
liberal  interest  for  Coventi^,  which  he  represented  for  about  10  years.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  many  learned  societies  In  Europe,  and  his  works  on  horticulture  and  botany  are 
much  esteemed.   He  died  in  180S. 

PATOUnZB  fin  Obbat  BBiTAiN).--Military  pay-masters  are  either  "  control  "  or 
"regimental.**  Of  the  latter,  who  constitute  by  for  the  more  numerous  class,  there  ia 
one  to  every  brigade  of  artillery,  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  battalion  of  Infan^.  The 
pay-master  holds  no  other  commission,  but  the  appointment  is  nearly  ^ways  conferred 
upon  some  person  who  has  previously  held  a  combatant  rank  in  the  army.  The  func- 
tions of  pay-master  comprise  issuing  and  accounting  for  the  pay  of  officers  and  men, 
and  having  charge  generally  of  all  the  finances  of  the  corps.  In  discipline,  the  pay- 
master is  responsible  to  the  officer  commanding  the  regiment:  but  in  all  money  matters 
be  looks  for  orders  to  the  war  office  alone.  He  commences  with  a  pay  of  18s.  Od.  a  day, 
with  the  relative  rank  of  captain;  and  after  SO  years'  serrice  attains  the  pay  of  £1,  2s.  6a. 
a  day  and  relative  rank  as  major.  Begimental  pay-masters  were  first  appointed  during 
the  French  war.  • 

Control  pay-masters  have  financial  charge  in  the  military  districts  or  sub-districts. 
They  form  a  separate  department  under  the  surveyor-general  of  the  ordinance,  compris- 
ing pay -masters,  deputy  pay-masters,  and  assistant  pay-masters. 

The  Natai.  PAT-HA8TEa  is  for  a  ship  what  the  miutan^  pay-master  is  for  a  regiment : 
but  he  adds  to  these  duties  some  of  those  performed  in  the  army  by  the  quartermaster, 
commissariat,  and  military  store-keeper,  for  he  has  char^  of  ttie  proviuons,  clothing, 
and  miscellaneous  stores,  as  well  as  of  mere  money.  Fay-masters  are  commissioned 
officers,  receiving  from  148.  to  £1,  18b.  a  day,  and  ranking,  according  to  service,  with 
lieutenants,  commanders,  and  captains.  Up  to  the  year  1844,  pay-masters  were  styled 
pursers,  and  were  paid  by  profits  they  made  on  certain  of  the  ship's  charges.  At  a  still 
earlier  period  these  pursers  had  been  warrant-officers. 

PAT*KA8TEB  (in  the  United  Btates).— It  is  the  du^  of  pay-masters  in  the  United 
States  army  to  pay  all  the  regular  and  other  troops  in  the  service  of  the  United  Btates, 
making  correct  reports  to  the  paymaster-general  once  in  two  months.  When  volunteers 
or  militia  are  colled  into  service,  the  president  may  anlgn  to  any  officer  of  the  army  the 
duty  of  pay^naster.  Pay-masters  are  required  to  give  bonds.  In  the  navy  the  pay  corps 
Is  the  outgrowth  of  the  old  system  of  pursers,  who  were  formerly  civilians  appointed 
for  tlie  cniise  of  a  vessel  only,  whose  duties  were  to  supply  all  articles  needea  for  the 
cruise  and  to  pay  all  officers  and  men  on  board,  and  all  bills  incurred.  The  system  was 
reot^nized  by  congress,  and  the  corps  of  pay-masters  established,  which  now  comprises 
18  pay-directors,  ranking  with  captuns;  18  pay-inspectors,  ranking  with  commanders; 
50  pay-masters,  ranking  with  lieutenant-onnmanders  or  lieutenants:  80  passed  assist- 
ant pay-mast«s,  ranldng  with  lieutenants  or  masters;  and  90  assistant  pay-mssterst 
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nnkliig  Tftti  masten  or  ensigns.  Pay-muters  purchase  all  supplies,  pay  the  officers  and 
men,  and  hara  charm  of  all  ship-stores,  when  at  sea;  and  when  on  shore-duty  are 
employed  in  the  navalpurehadng  agendes,  or  have  cbaree  of  proTldons.  dothing,  and 
small  stores  in  navy-yaras.  The  senior  pay-master  of  a  met  makes  all  purchases  ud  dis- 
tributes all  fnnds  to  the  pay-masters  of  the  vessels  of  the  fleet,  being:  himself  Kenerally 
attached  to  the  fl^-^bip. 

PATMABTEB-omBAL  is  an  officer  of  the  British  mInistiT,  but  not  of  the  cabinet, 
charged  with  superintending  the  issue  of  all  moneys  voted  by  parliament.  He  is  vir- 
tually the  pay-master  of  the  public  service,  having  oo  cootroi  over  the  sums  issued,  pay- 
ing merely  on  the  order  of  the  department  concerned ;  and  receives  £2,000  a  year  as 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  He  is  always  either  a  peer  or  a  member  of  the 
house  of  commons,  and  changes  with  the  ministry.  Of  late  years  the  office  has  been 
held  in  conjunction  with  that  at  vice-president  of  the  board  of  tnule.  The  paymaster- 
general  is  assisted  by  a  deputy  and  a  staff  of  darks,  the  annual  cost  of  the  whole  depart- 
ment amounting  to  about  £S6,000. 

PATIOEHT,  in  law,  the  discharge  In  money  of  a  sum  doe,  or.  In  a  more  general 
sense,  the  fulfilling  of  an^  obligation  assumed.  In  order  to  be  effectual  the  payment 
must  be  made  by  one  having  a  right  to  do  it.  must  be  in  kind  and  quantity  such  as  will 
satisfy  the  contract,  must  be  made  to  the  person  legally  entitled  to  receive  it  and  at  tlie 
time  and  place  agreed  upon  or  implied  by  law.  Payment  may  be  to  an  agent  only  when 
the  latter  IS  anthorized  to  receive  it,  either  specially  or  by  general  usage  or  impucation 
of  law.  Thus  if  payment  is  made  to  the  wife  of  a  ^editor  it  is  not  sumcient  unless  it  be 
shown  that  she  is  allowed  by  the  husband  to  collect  debts  and  transact  business  for  him. 
The  payment  must  be  made  in  money  unless  it  be  specially  provided  tliat  ^ods  are  to  be 
received  or  personal  service  accepted.  So  if  an  agent  have  authority  m  general  lo 
receive  payment,  and  without  special  authority  so  to  do,  take  goods,  the  creditor  will 
not  be  bound  by  the  agent's  receipt.  The  U.  S.  constitution  gives  congress  the  power  lo 
declare  what  is  a  legal  tender;  that  ia  what  may  be  demanded  and  must  be  taken  if 
offered.  See  Monet.  Subsidiary  copper  coins  are  not  leeal  tender.  The  most  usual 
evidence  of  payment  is  a  receipt,  but  this  is  onlv  prima  facK  evidence  and  may  be  over- 
thrown by  proof  of  non-payment  ellher  of  a  part  or  the  whole.  Where  the  sum  is  sent 
by  mail,  express,  or  messenger,  if  the  debtor  remit  in  compliance  with  tbe  exact  instruc- 
tfons  of  his  creditor,  the  former  is  relieved  from  responsibility  for  loss.  The  giving  of  a 
check  is  not  such  a  payment  as  will  discbarge  a  debt  until  the  check  has  been  cashed: 
and  tbe  drawer  remains  liable  unless  there  have  bet>u  gross  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
holder.  But  where  negotiable  paper  is  given,  tlie  creditor  may  signify  his  acceptance  of 
the  transfer  as  good  payment.  A  bill  of  exchange  drawn  on  a  third  person,  and  by  him 
accepted,  discharges  the  drawer.  Where  two  or  more  parties  stand  in  the  position  of 
Joint  creditors,  (as  in  a  bank  deposit)  the  payment  should  not  be  to  one  unless  the  debtor 
have  the  direct  consent  of  tbe  others.  But  there  are  exceptions  in  the  case  of  partner- 
ship, executors,  and  trustees.  Tlius,  if  money  be  paid  to  a  trustee  and  be  misappropri- 
ated,  tbe  cestui  qm  trust  has  no  claim  as  against  the  original  debtor.  The  compromise  of 
a  debt  by  accepting  a  partial  payment  in  aiscliarge  of  tbe  whole  debt  was  until  recently 
considered  as  not  teing  of  effect,  on  the  ground  of  want  of  cnnsideration  and  to  prevent 
the  exertion  of  undue  pressure  or  laking  of  advantage.  But  it  is  now  fully  eslabli»'hed 
that  if  the  compromise  be  untinged  by  fraud  or  undue  influence,  ihe  discharge  is  com- 
plete. .  Payment  of  a  part  may  go  to  the  jury  as  evidence  tending-  lo  show  payment  of 
the  whole.  Tlie  question  as  to  whether  there  have  been  acceptance  or  not  is  one  for  the 
jury  and  depends  on  evidence  of  the  intent  of  the  parties  at  the  lime.  It  is  now  gener- 
ally held  tliat  any  act  of  a  third  party  which  is  accepted  by  tlie  creditor  as  payment  will 
act  as  a  discharge.  Payment  by  or  lo  an  attorney  is  as  good  as  though  llie  principal 
had  acted.  As  to  the  time  of  payment,  courts  of  law  bold  strictly  to  the  rule  that  it 
must  be  on  the  exact  day  a^eed  upon,  but  subsei^uent  payment  may  in  many  cases  l>e 
compelled  by  courts  of  equity.  If  no  day  be  specified  tbe  payment  must  be  on  demand. 
Where  payment  has  been  maide  in  bank  notes  which  proved  to  be  forged  or  counterfeit, 
there  Is  no  discharge  of  the  obligation.  Where  the  notes  are  not  forged,  but  the  bank  of 
issue  proves  insolvent,  the  general  rule  is  that  Ihe  loss  should  fall  on  the  payer,  but  if 
tbe  bank  were  solvent  at  the  time  of  acceptance,  and  the  loss  occurred  through  the 
unreasonable  delay  of  the  payee  in  presenting  the  bills,  he  must  sustain  the  loss.  As  in 
the  case  of  checks  and  negotiable  paper,  the  question  as  to  what  is  unreasonable  delay 
must  be  determined  by  the  court  in  view  of  the  special  features  of  each  case.  Payment 
of  part  of  a  debt  bars  the  action  of  the  statute  of  limitations.  In  England  it  has  been 
held  that  money  paid  under  a  mistake  of  law  cannot  be  recovered,  but  in  this  conntrjr  a 
distinction  is  made  between  ignorantia  legit  and  mist^e.  The  rules  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  payments  are  important.  Appropriation  conusts  In  the  application  of  money 
paid  to  one  or  more  of  several  debts  due  from  the  payer  to  the  payee.  There  are  three 
cases; — where  the  debtor  applies,  where  the  creditor  applies,  and  where  the  appropria- 
tion is  made  by  law.  The  debtor  has  the  first  right  to  say  to  which  debt  the  pay- 
ment shall  apply,  and  if  he  neglect  to  do  so.  the  creditor  may  exercise  the  same  ri^t; 
but  the  latter  cannot  so  apply  the  money  as  to  revive  debts  barred  by  the  statute  of  limita- 
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tloDt.  Wbere  the  payment  Is  a  forced  one,  as  upon  jodgmeat  and  execution,  the  money 
must  be  applied  pro  Tuta  upon  all  claims.  When  the  appropriation  Is  made  by  order  of 
tiae  court,  ft  is  usnal  to  prefer  tlie  least  secured  debt,  but  in  other  respects  the  debtor  is 
usually  fttTored,  as  in  applying  money  to  a  mortgage  rather  than  to  a  contract  debt. 

PATV,  Jambs,  b.  Cheltenham,  Eng.,  1830;  graduated  at  Cambridge,  1854,  and 
adopted  literature  as  a  profession.  He  published  two  youthful  vols,  of  poems;  con- 
tributed lai^Iy  to  periodicals;  and  in  1858  became  editor  of  Chambers's  Journal.  His 
noTd  of  Lost  Sir  Masaitigberd,  which  he  contributed  to  that  magazine,  is  said  to  have 
largely  increased  itsdrciuatlon.  Since  then  he  has  published  numerous  novels,  the  beat 
known  of  which  are  CedVs  Tryat^  Fallen  Fortunes,  What  he  CoA  Her,  Lett  Black  <AaH  We  're 
Pcunted,  By  Proxy,  A  Orape  from  a  TWn,  Oleama  of  Memory  (1804),  In  Mta/lut  Overt  (1895), 
etc.   In  1882-96  he  was  editor  of  the  GonMU  Magazine.  D.  Har.,  1808. 

PATVE,  Hbnbt  B.,  b.  Hamilton,  T.,  1810;  graduated  at  Hamilton  coll.,  1882, 
and  began  to  practice  law  at  Cleveland,  O.,  1834;  served  In  the  O.  senate,  1849-60;  was 
the  dem.  candidate  for  U.  S.  senator,  1851,  and  for  gov.  1857.  He  was  elected  to  the 
XLIVth  congress  hya  fusion  of  democrats  and  liberal  repobilcans.  He  was  elected  U.  S. 
senator  In  1£»4.   He  d.  in  1890. 

PATHS,  JoHK  HowABD,  1793-1863 ;  b.  in  New  Toik.  He  showed  great  precocitr,  and 
•t  18  years  of  a^,  while  a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house  in  New  York,  secretly  edited  a 
weekly  paper.  The  7'het>pian  Mirror.  In  1807  he  issued  25  numbers  of  a  periodical  called 
The  Faetime.  He  wus  at  that  time  a  student  of  Union  college,  but  the  bankruptcy  of  his 
father  led  to  his  departure  from  this  institution  before  completing  his  collegiate  course. 
Having  evinced  considerable  dramatic  ability,  he  decided  to  go  on  the  stage,  as  the  best 
means  of  supporting  tlie  family.  He  made  his  d^but  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York, 
Feb.  36, 1809,  as  "Young  Norval."  This  enterprise  proved  an  ariistic  and  pecuniaiy 
success,  and  he  subsequently  appeared  before  large  and  enthusiastic  audiences  m  Boston, 
Rtiladelphia,  and  Baltimore.  In  1818  be  sailed  for  England,  and  made  his  fint  appear^ 
ance  in  London  at  Drury  Lane  theater  as  Master  Payne,  "the  American  Rosdus,"  In  hia 
original  part  of  Young  Norval.  His  performances  were  well  received  by  the  public 
After  this  he  supportea  himself  in  England  as  actor,  manager,  and  playwright,  but  owing 
to  bis  lack  of  business  ability  was  often  in  financial  embarrassmenls.    He  adapted  many 

Slavs  from  the  French,  and  produced  a  number  of  original  plays,  including  BnUut, 
^herhe,  Virginiut,  and  Charles  II.  But  it  is  as  the  author  of  Borne,  iS^oeef.fi0»i«,  (adapted 
to  an  old  Bicilian  melody)  which  occurs  in  his  play  Clari,  or  the  maid  of  MUan,  that 
Puyno  lias  acquired  a  lasting  reputation.  The  publishers  of  this  song  are  said  to  have 
cleared  by  it.  for  the  benefit  of  Charles  Eemble,  the  manager  of  the  theater,  3,000  guineas 
within  3  years  after  Its  first  publication;  and  bytlie  vear  1833  it  was  computed  that 
more  than  100.000  copies  had  been  sold.  In  1826-27,  Payne  edited  in  London  a  periodi- 
cal, the  Opera  &las8,  and  returned  to  America  in  1682.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  Ameri- 
can consul  at  Tunis,  Africa,  recalled  In  1846,  and  re-appolnted  in  1861.  He  died  there 
April  10,  1852,  and  the  United  States  government  has  erected  a  monument  over  his 
remains  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  George  at  Tunis.  There  is  also  a  bust  of  him  in  Prospect 
Park,  Brooklyn,  erected  through  the  efforts  of  his  bic^rapber,  tiabilel  Harrison,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Faust  club  of  that  city.  In  1815  he  published  a  selection  of  juvenile 
poems.  Lisping  of  the  Muse  ;  of  his  fugitive  writings  the  best  known  are  a  series  of  papers 
on  Oitr  Negleded  Poeia ;  and  an  account  of  East  Hampton^ublished  In  the  Lemoa  atie 
Eeeiew.    In  1883  his  remains  were  removed  from  Tunis  to  Washington. 

PAT80V,  Bdwabd,  D.D.,  1783-1827;  b.  N.  H.:graduated  at  Harvanl  college  tn  1803; 
was  for  three  yean  teacher  of  an  academy  In  Portland,  Me. ;  then  studied  theology 
with  his  fiuher,  the  Rev.  Seth  Payson,  pastor  at  Blndee,  N.  H. ;  was  ordained  colleague 
of  Mr.  Kellogg,  minister  of  the  congregational  church  at  Portland,  in  1807,  and  in  1811 
became  the  sole  pastor,  remaining  there  until  his  death.  Several  calls  received  from 
Boston  and  New  York  he  declined.  His  labors  were  very  successful,  over  700  having 
been  added  to  his  church.  He  had  great  breadth  of  intellect,  a  rich  Imagination, 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  and  intense  zeal  In  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
His  complete  works  were  publisheu  in  1659,  in  8  vols.,  with  a  memoir  by  the  Ber.  Dr. 
Cnmmings. 

PATTJ;  a  seaport  of  Pern,  at  the  head  of  a  very  safe  bay  between  cape  Blanco  and 
Sechura  bay;  lat.  5**  5';  connected  by  railway  with  Pltira;  pop.  tmder.4,0M). 

PAZ  (La)  DE  ATACU'CEO,  a  t.  of  Itolivla,  South  America,  capital  of  a  dep.  of  the 
same  name,  about  20  m.  from  the  s.  shore  of  lake  Tltlcaca,  Is  situated  on  the  e.  decliv- 
ity of  the  Andes,  at  an  elevation  of  12,000  ft.  above  the  tiea,  on  both  sides  of  a  deep 
ravine,  here  crossed  by  nine  bridges.  The  whole  city  is  subdivided  into  sections  by 
numerous  ravines.  The  streets  are  generally  Irregular  and  steep:  there  are  some  good 
pablic  buildings,  several  educational  institutions,  a  noble  cathedral,  and  many  other 
chnrches.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  a  university.  La  Is  the  largest  city 
and  the  principal  commercial  emporium  of  Bolivia— tlie  exports  consisting  of  bark, 
copper  and  alpaca  wool;  and  the  Imports  of  manufactured  goods,  the  bulk  of 
which  comes  tbroogb  Peru.  This  city,  whose  original  name  was  Nuestra  SeBora  de  la 
Pai,  was  founded  In  1648.   The  name  was  changed  in  1826  to  Its  present  form,  in 
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honor  of  the  national  Tictoi?  of  Ayacucho  (q.v.).  The  popnlatlm  In  1802  wm  glvea  as 

■»5,007,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  Indian, 

PEA,  Pinem,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natur^  order  LegumiTwta,  suborder  F^tpUion- 
acea,  closely  allied  to  the  genus  Laihyrm  (q.v.),  from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  the  tri- 
angular style.  Two  species,  supposed  to  be  natives  of  the  s.  of  Europe  and  of  the  east, 
are  very  cxteDsively  cultivated  for  their  seeds  (peas),  which  arc  the  best  of  all  kinds  of 
pulse;  the  Common  Pea  or  Qabdem  Pka  (P.  sativum)  in  gardens,  and  tlie  Field  Pea  (P. 
arceme'^  in  fields;  both  of  them  climbing  annuals,  with  pinnate  leaves,  ovate  leaflets,  and 
branching  tendrils  in  place  of  a  terminal  leaflet;  the  garden  pea  distinguished  by  having 
two  or  several  flowers  on  each  flower-stalk,  the  flowers  either  red  or  white,  more  sener- 
ally  white,  and  tiie  seeds  subglobular;  Uie  field  pea  having  one  flower  on  each  m>wer- 
stEUk,  the  lowers  always  red,  and  the  seeds  angular  from  crowding  and  compression  in 
the  pod.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  are  truely  one  species,  of  whicli  the  garden 
pea  has,  through  cultivation,  departed  furthest  from  the  original  type.  Peas  have  been 
cultivated  in  the  east  from  time  immemorial,  although  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  this  kind  of  pulse,  the  cultivation  of  which 
was  apparently  introduced  into  Europe  very  early  in  the  middle  ages;  and  ite  cultivi^on 
extends  from  warm  climates,  as  India,  even  to  the  Arctic  regions,  the  plant  being  of  rapid 
growth  and  short  life.  The  seeds  of  the  garden  pea  are  used  for  culinary  purposes  both 
fu  a  green  and  in  a  ripe  state;  also  the  green  succulent  pods  of  some  vaneties,  known  as 
sugar  peas  or  wyker  peas,  in  which  the  membrane  lining  the  inside  of  the  pod — parch- 
meot-llke  in  most  kinds — is  mucli  attenuated.  Field  peas  are  used  both  for  feeding 
cattle  and  for  human  food.  For  the  latter  purpose,  peas  are  often  prepared  by  being 
^leiied,  or  deprived  of  the  membrane  which  covers  them,  in  a  particular  kind  of  mill; 
tliey  are  then  sold  as  »plUpeaa,  and  are  much  in  use  for  making  pea  toup.  They  are 
also  ground  into  meal,  which  is  used  In  various  ways,  chiefly  for  making  a  kind  of 
pottage  and  of  unleavened  bread.  In  the  countries  oordering  on  the  Uraitetranean, 
peas  are  roasted  in  order  to  eat. 

There  are  innumerable  varieties  both  of  the  field  pea  and  the  garden  pea,  those  of  the 
latter  being  so  much  the  products  of  horticultural  art,  that  they  cannot  be  preserved 
without  the  utmost  attention.  Borne  of  the  kinds  of  garden  peas  have  long  stems,  and 
require  for  their  support  stakes  of  six  or  eight  feet  in  he^ht;  others  are  of  humbler 
growth ;  and  certain  dwarf  kinds,  preferred  as  most  convenient  in  many  gardens,  suc- 
ceed veiy  well  witiiout  stakes.  The  largest  kinds  are  sown  in  rows  shout  four  feet 
asunder.  In  Brit«n,  sarden  peas  are  sown  at  different  Umes  from  February  to  June,  in 
order  to  secure  a  supply  of  green  peas  during  a  considerable  part  of  summer  and  autumn ; 
and  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island  they  are  also  sown  in  the  end  of  automn,  a  very 
little  protection  being  sufficient  for  them  during  the  winter.  Certun  small  kinds,  of 
very  rapid  jrrowth,  known  as  ear^/  peas,  are  preferred  for  the  first  sowings,  although 
less  productive  than  many  others.  The  varieties  known  as  nummeth  peat  are  rema»- 
able  for  their  uze  and  tenderness  in  a  green  state,  but  shrivel  as  tlmy  ripen. 

Branches  of  trees  are  generally  used  for  pea-stakes,  when  Hxey  can  oe  obtained,  and 
nothing  can  be  better;  but  in  lieu  of  them,  strings  are  sometimes  stretched  between  poles 
along  me  rows.  Field  peas  are  sometimes  sown  alone,  and  allowed  to  supi>ort  each 
other,  where  the  soil  is  not  very  rich,  but  are  very  generally  sown  with  beans,  to  which 
they  cling. 

Chal^  and  other  calcareous  soils  are  particularly  suitable  for  peas,  and  in  other  soils 
a  good  field  crop  is  seldom  obtained  unless  the  laud  has  been  well  limed,  or  manured 
with  gypsum.  The  free  use  of  lime  is  supposed,  however,  to  be  tufavorable  to  the 
quality  of  garden  peas  intended  to  be  used  gnsn. 

Peas  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  as  a  field  crop  In  America,  but  are  best 
adapted  to  those  districts  in  which  the  climate  in  least  moist,  the  seeds  being  very  apt  to 
grow  in  the  pods  when  moist  weather  prevails  In  autumn,  by  which  the  crop  is  inlured 
or  destroyed.  The  most  productive  kinds,  being  also  in  general  the  mwt  bull^  in 
straw,  are  very  apt  to  lodge  before  the  pods  are  filled,  in  wet  seasons,  and  particulariy 
on  ri<^  land.   The  crop  is  therefore  rather  a  precarious  one. 

The  haulm  or  straw  of  peas  is  used  for  feeding  cattle;  and  for  Its  sake,  field  peas  are 
often  reaped  before  they  are  quite  ripe,  great  care  being  taken  in  stacldng  the  straw  to 
provide  for  ventilation,  so  that  it  may  not  heat.  Pea  liaulm  is  more  idtrogenous  and 
more  nutritious  than  hay. 

Land  to  be  sown  with  field  peas  should  be  very  dean,  anti  In  particular  free  of  coucb 
grass;  otherwise  the  best  management  cannot  prevent  its  becoming  more  foul  whilst 
beariug  the  pea  crop.  The  seed  ou^ht  always  to  be  sown  in  rows,  twelve  inches  apart, 
or,  In  rich  soils,  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  apart.  Various  means  are  employed  for  sow- 
ing peas;  they  are  not  unfrequently  plowed  under  each  second  furrow;  but  the  seed 
oiifi^t  not  to  be  buried  more  than  four  inches  under  the  surface,  and  indeed  that  depth  Is 
too  great;  although  many  farmers  sow  their  peas  deeper  than  they  otherwise  would,  to 
place  them  beyond  reach  of  wood  pigeons.  All  po^irible  means  ought  to  be  used  to  keep 
the  land  free  of  weeds.  In  some  districts,  peas  are  generally  sown  broadcast,  which 
renders  it  impossible  to  do  anything  for  this  purpose.  In  the  harvesting  of  peas,  the 
sheavea  are  generally  left  loose  till  the  hanlm  is  somewhat  dry.   In  diyug,  II  shrinks 
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very  much.  Broadcast  peas  are  often  cut  with  the  scythe,  and  the  harvesting  of  them  is 
managed  much  as  that  of  hav.—  Winter  MA  peaa,  a  variety  with  very  smtul  seeds,  are 
much  cultivated  iu  France  anq  Germany,  being  sown  in  October,  enduring  the  severest 
frosts  without  injury,  and  ripening  very  early. 

Besides  bein?  one  of  the  most  important  agricultural  and  horticultural  crops,  peaa  are 
largely  imported  into  Britain,  the  quantity  sometimes  reaching  130,000  quarters.  They 
are  aliipped  from  Denmark,  Prussia,  the  Hanse  Towns.  Htilland,  Morocco,  United 
Btates.  British  North  America;  and  of  these,  Denmark  and  the  North  American  colonies 
Bead  the  greater  part.  As  an  article  of  food,  if  not  taken  too  often  or  without  other 
food,  peas  are  very  valuable,  as  they  contain  a  large  percentage  of  eaaein,  which  is  a 
flesh-fbnning  principle.  Thia  principle  in  the  oea  has  Seen  called  legumin,  but  chemists 
are  now  generally  agreed  that  it  is  Identical  with  the  casein  of  cheese.  The  following  is 
an  analysis  of  100  parts  of  pea  meal: 


Water  ,   14.1 

Casein   88.4 

Starch  87.0 

Sugar   2.0 

Gum   fl.*) 

Fat   2.0 

Woody  fibre   10.0 

Hinera]  matter   2.5 


100.0 

The  unripe  peas  the  garden  varieties  are  amongst  our  most  esteemed  v^tablea, 
and  the  meal  of  the  white  or  yellow  varieties  used  in  soups  Is  a  highly  nuteitious  and 
agreeable  food. 

A  plant  found  on  some  parts  ot  the  shores  of  Britain,  as  well  as  of  continental  Europe 
and  North  America,  and  known  as  the  Sea  Pea,  has  been  commonly  referred  to  toe 
genus  pitum,  and  called  P.  maritimum,  although  botanists  now  generally  refer  it  to 
tathjfm.  It  much  resembles  the  common  pea;  has  large  reddish  or  purple  flowers  on 
many-fiowered  stalks;  and  Its  seeds  have  a  disagreeable  bitter  taste.  Its  abundance  on 
the  sea  coast  at  Orford,  in  England,  is  said  to  have  saved  many  persons  from  death  by 
famine  In  USBXL  The  other  species  otpisum  are  few.  But  the  name  pea  is  often  given 
to  species  of  other  pamlionaceous  genera.  The  Svtbbt  Pba  and  EvxBUBTiRa  Pka.  are 
species  of  lathyruM.  The  Chick  Pea  (q.v.)  is  a  species  of  euw. 

PSA  BESTIX,  or  Pea  Chateb,  Bruekut  f>in,  a  coleopterous  insect,  very  destructive 
to  crops  of  peas  in  the  s.  of  Europe  uid  in  North  America.  It  is  about  a  quarter  of  an 
Indi  long,  maok)  variegated  with  bright  brown  hairs,  and  with  white  spots  and  dots  on 
the  wing-cases.  It  lays  its  eg^  in  the  young  pods,  one  for  each  pea,  and  the  larva  eats 
its  mjliOo  the  pea,  uid  ooa^ietely  houowslt  out.  Bee  Dlus.,  Butivbfxjxs,  btc.,  vol. 

in.  p. 

FEABODT,  a  town  In  Essex  co.,  Mass. ;  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroad;  2  miles 
e.  of  Salem.  It  contains  West  Peabody,  South  Peabody,  North  Peabody,  and  sev- 
ecal  other  villages,  and  has  dectric  railroad  communication  with  Lynn,  Salem,  and 
Danvers,  national  and  savings  banks,  high  school,  the  Peabody  institute  with  library, 
Sutton  reference  library,  and  manufactories  of  morocco,  leather,  sheepekin,  boots  and 
shoes,  electric  supplies,  wool,  thermometers,  etc.  The  town  was  formerly  South  Dan- 
vers; name  changed  In  honor  of  George  Peabody  in  1868.   Pop.  '80,  10,168. 

FSABODT,  AsTDBBW  Pbbbtoit,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  Hass.,  1811;  gnduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1828,  and  was  tutor  in  mathematics  there.  In  188S  he  was  settled  over 
a  Unitarian  church  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  where  he  remained  till  18€0,  when  he  be- 
came Plummer  professor  of  Christian  morals  In,  and  chaplain  of  Harvard  university, 
which  position  he  resigned  in  1881.  He  edited  the  Nm  tk  American  Review,  1864r-6S. 
Among  bis  numerons  works  are  Lfcturea  on  ChritluiH  Soclrine  {1844);  Moral  Philosophy 
(ISnS);  OMttimUy  and  Scienet  (1674);  Chriatiaii  Belief  and  Life  (1875).  As  a  thinker, 
preacher,  and  writer,  standing  firm  in  the  Christian  faith,  with  aboundhig  charity,  pre- 
senting careful  thought  wiw  natural  rhetorical  grace,  he  won  esteem  from  men  of 
various  the^oglcal  opinions;  while,  as  the  pastor  In  the  university^  his  influence  was 
beneficent  over  successive  classes  of  students.   He  d.  in  1898. 

PEAXODT,  Elizabeth  Palueb,  b.  Mass.,  1804;  educated  in  Salem,  and  In  1820 
became  a  teacher  in  Boston.  She  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  object-teaching  into 
schools,  and  through  life  did  much  to  spread  klndei^artens  and  the  views  of  Froebel  in 
the  United  States.  She  published  many  works  of  an  educational  character,  parUcuhtfly 
on  kindergarten  work.    She  d.  In  1804. 

FEABOBT.  Efhbaim,  d.d.,  1807-5):  b.  N.  H.;  educated  at  Bowdotn  collwe,  and 
studied  theoli^  at  the  Harvard  divinity  school.  He  was  settled  over  a  Umtarlan 
church  in  New  Bedford,  1888-46,  when  he  became  pastor  of  King's  chapel,  Boston, 
where  heremalned  till  his  death.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Boston  Providence  society. 
A  selection  from  his  writings  was  published  In  1868  under  the  title  of  CStrMian  I>ay» 
end  novghtM. 
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nABODT,  Oeorob.  an  American  merchant  whose  nnme  deaems  to  be  held  in 
remembraoce  on  account  of  his  muniSceot  pbilantliropy,  was  b.  at  Daarers,  Mass., 
Feb.  18,  179Q.  His  parents  were  poor,  and  his  only  education  'was  received  at  the  dis- 
trict school.  At  the  age  of  11  he  wtui  placed  with  a  groc*,  and  at  IS  in  a  haberdasher's 
shop  in  Newburvport.  When  22  years  old,  he  was  a  partner  with  Elisba  Biggs  in  Balti- 
more. In  1837  ue  first  visited  England,  where  lie  settled  permanently  ten  years  later. 
Withdrawing  from  the  Baltimore  firm  in  1848,  he  established  himself  in  London  as  a 
merchant  and  money-broker,  and  accumulated  a  lai:ge  fortune.  As  one  of  three  com- 
miflsionera  appointed  in  1848  by  the  state  of  Uaryland  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  its 
credit,  he  refused  all  payment,  and  received  a  special  vote  of  thanks  from  the  legislature 
of  that  state.  Id  1851  he  supplied  the  sum  required  to  fit  up  the  American  departipent 
at  Uie  great  exhibition.  In  the  following  year  he  sent  a  large  doaatiou,  afterwards 
increased  to  $370,000,  to  found  on  educational  institute,  etc.,  in  his  native  town  of  South 
Danvers  (now  called  Peabody).  He  contributed  $10,000  to  the  first  Grinnell  Arctic 
expedition;  $1,400,000  to  the  city  of  Baltimore  for  an  institute  science,  literature,  and 
the  fine  arts:  $8,000,000  for  the  promotion  of  education,  endowment  of  libraries,  etc.,  in 
the  United  States.  From  18€2  to  1868,  he  gave  £350,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  London 
poor,  and  in  his  will  he  left  £150,000  for  the  same  purpose;  half  a  million  in  all,  which 
baa  been  employed  in  building  dwellings  for  the  worktag-claascs.  He  died  in  Londoo 
In  1869.   See  Peabodt  Educational  Fund. 

7EAB0DT  EDTTOATIOVAI  FUHS.  In  1867  the  eminent  philanthropist  Oeorge  Pea- 
body  (q.v.)made  a  gift  of  $1,000,000,  with  $1,100,000  Mississippi  stale  bonds,  to  be 
dispenMd  by  them  for  promotion  of  "  intellectual,  moral,  or  industrial  education  in  the 
most  destitute  portions  of  the  southern  states,"  its  object  being  not  so  much  to  create 
new  schools  as  to  strengthen  o"  resuacitato  old  ones.  In  1869  Mr.  Peabody  contributed 
another  miUioi^  dollars  and  $884,000  Florida  bonds.  The  trustees  (a  corporate  body)  bad 
authority  to  expend  40  per  cent,  of  the  principal  during  the  first  two  Tears,  after  which 
tlu  amount  was  to  remain  unchanged  for  thirty  years,  wlien  they  mignt  close  the  fund, 
giving  not  less  than  f  for  educational  purposes  and  the  remidnder  for  literary. 

The  rules  guiding  the  action  of  the  trustees  may  be  summarized  thus :  1.  Efchools  aided 
must  have  at  least  100  pupils,  with  a  teacher  for  eveiy  60,  be  graded,  and  open  10  months 
yearly.  2.  Trustees  to  act  in  unison  with  state  authorities,  and  co-operate  with  school 
superintendents.  8.  The  lai^est  sum  allowed  to  a  school  of  100  pupils  to  be  $800 ;  of  200. 
$600 ;  of  800,  $1000.  4.  Every  grant  to  be  made  on  condition  of  the  district  paying 
twiceasmuch.  5.  Limited  lUd  to  normal  schook  by  grants  and  achcdarshipB  for  tnlning 
teachers. 

PKABODT,  Nathakiel,  1741-1838,  b.  Mass.;  studied  medicine  with  his  father, 
practiced  for  some  years  at  Leominster,  llass. ;  and  in  1761  moved  to  Plaiston,  N.  H., 
where  he  soon  obtained  a  large  practice.  In  1774  he  resigned  the  commission  of  lleut 
col.  of  militia  which  he  held  from  the  king,  and  the  same  year  assisted  in  the  capture  of 
fort  William  and  Mary.  He  wan  afterwards  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and,  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  safety,  delegate  to  the  New  Haven  convention  of  1779,  and 
state  adjutant-general  he  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  revolutionary  cause.  In  1770 
he  was  a  delegate  to  congress  and,  1780-^,  filled  many  positions  of  honor,  such  as  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature,  senator,  speaker  of  the  house,  and  major-general.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  state  medical  society  of  New  Hampshire.  Toward  the  end  of 
his  life  he  was  confined  several  years  in  prison  for  debt. 

PEABODT,  Oliver  William  Boubn,  1799-1848;  b.  N.  H.:  twin  brother  of  William 
O.  B. ;  graduated  at  Harvard  In  1816,  read  law  at  the  Harvard  law  school,  and  practiced 
at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  1819-SO,  which  town  he  represented  In  the  state  legislature.  He  set- 
tled In  Boston  In  1880,  was  associated  with  Alexander  H.  Everett  in  the  editorship  of  the 
Horth  American  Review^  and  was  an  editor  of  the  Advertiser.  He  was  register  of  probate 
for  Suffolk  CO.,  1886-42,  when  he  became  professor  of  English  literature  In  Jefferson 
college,  Louisiana.  He  studied  theology,  and  In  1846  was  settled  over  the  Unitarian 
church  in  Biu-lington,  Vermont.  He  published  an  edition  of  Shakespeare,  1844,  and 
wrote  the  lives  of  Gens.  Putnam  and  Stullvan  for  Si>arks's  Ameriean  BiograjpiUet, 

FEASOmr,  Sbliu  Hobart,  PU.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  Vt.,1829;  graduated  at  the  imiv.  of 
Vermont,  1852;  became  professor  of  mathematics  and  civil  engineering  in  the  poly- 
technic college  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia,  1854;  principal  of  liiirh  school  at 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis..  1859;  superintendent  of  schools,  ^icfne.  Wis.,  1862 T professor  of 
physics,  Chicago  high  school,  1866;  of  physics  and  civil  engineering.  Massachusetts 
Amcultural  college,  at  Amherst,  1871 ;  of  mechanical  engineering  aim  pl^sics,  In  tite 
timversity  of  Illinois,  at  Urbana,  1878 ;  literary  editor,  American  Book  Exchange. 
Kew  Yoi^,  1880 ;  from  which  In  the  same  year  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Illinois  university,  a  position  which  he  resigned  in  1892  to  assume  a  directorship  on 
the  World's  Fair  Committee.  Among  Lis  published  writings  are  ;  SUeraenU  of  ^tron,- 
4my;  Nca  Practical  AritkmeUd;  and  C^iVs  Booktef  Natural  Hittory. 

PEABODT,  WiLLiAic  Bourn  Olivbe,d  d.,  1790-1847.  b.N.  H.;  educated  at  Hsrvnrd, 
and  from  1820  till  his  death  settled  over  the  Third  Congregational  cliurch  (Unitarian) 
Id  Springfield,  Mass.  His  lAterarji  Remaint  were  published  in  18.'i0.  He  waa  of  • 
nature  gentle  yet  strong,  with  poetic  aenaiblUtfea,  fine  literary  taste  and  spiritual  fervoK 
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The  well-known  hymn,  "  Behold  the  western  evening  light,"  Is  a  apeclmen  of  his  verse. 
His  BentlmentB  were  evangelical. 

FEACX  BITEB,  In  the  northwest  territories  of  Canada,  rising  in  about  lat.  50°  n., 
flowing  n.  and  D.e.  for  about  1000  m.  into  Great  Slave  lake.  It  is  navlmble  for  the 
greater  part  of  Its  course,  and  from  near  lake  Athabasca  to  Its  month  is  known  as 
Slave  river. 

FXAGS,  Offenbbb  Aauxm  the  Public,  are  those  offenses  which  consist  in  elUier 
actually  breafciug  the  peace  or  constructively  doing  so  by  leading  directly  to  a  breach. 
These  offenses  are  now  usually  known  under  the  heads  of  unlawful  assemblies,  sedi- 
tious libels  and  slanders,  riots,  affrays,  challenges  to  fight,  forcible  entry  and  detainer, 
and  libel  and  slander.  Those  who  iaJts  part  in  an  unlawful  assembly  commit  a  misde- 
meanor against  the  public  safety.  All  persons  assembled  to  sow  sedition,  and  bring 
into  contempt  the  constitution,  are  in  an  unlawful  assembly.  Thus  it  was  held  that  an 
attempt  to  hold  a  national  convention  was  illegal,  for  it  was  impossible  to  anticipate 
with  certainty  the  peaceful  result  of  such  a  meeting.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  difficult 
to  define  predsely  what  amounts  to  an  ill^al  assembly,  except  by  saying  that  it  points 
to  some  course  inoon^tmt  with  the  orderly  administration  of  the  laws.  It  is  the  duty 
of  idl  individual  citizens  to  resist  and  oppose  any  unlawful  assembly;  but  the  duty  rests 
primarily  with  the  magistrates  of  the  district,  who  are  indictable  for  breach  of  duty  in 
not  taking  active  and  immediate  steps  to  put  down  riots.  Thus  the  mayor  of  Bnstol 
was  indicted  for  not  suppressing  the  riots  at  the  time  of  the  Beform  bill.  The  magis- 
trates ought  to  call  at  once  upon  special  constables  to  be  sworn  in,  and  if  these  are 
Insufficient,  to  call  for  the  aid  of  the  military.  Seditions  libels  are  also  offeoBes  acainst 
the  peace,  as  inciting  directly  to  a  breaclL  Such  are  libels  vilifying  the  sovereign  oi 
the  houses  of  parliiuient,  or  the  courts  of  justice,  or  even  a  forei^  sovereign,  as  in 
the  case  of  Peltier,  who  was  tried  for  a  libel  against  the  emperor  Napoleon  L,  the  ten- 
dency of  such  a  libel  being  to  breed  misunderstanding  between  our  own  sovereign  and 
the  fbreisn  sovereign.  A  riot  is  the  most  active  form  of  an  offense  against  the  public 
peace.  To  constitute  a  riot,  there  must  be  at  least  three  persons  engaged  together  in 
pursuance  of  an  illegal  purpose.  Riots  often  originate  in  an  attempt  to  redress  sum- 
marily some  private  wrong.  On  such  an  occasion,  before  extreme  measures  are  resorted 
to,  and  as  a  test  of  the  good  faith  of  those  who  are  spectators,  instead  of  parties,  and 
way  of  full  notice  to  all  concerned,  the  justices  of  the  peace  may  read  the  riot  act,  1 
Geo.  I.  St.  2,  c.  6,  which  commands  all  persons  to  dinwrse  within  one  hour  after  a 
proclamation  is  read,  otherwise  they  will  be  guilty  of  felony.  Persons  not  removing 
within  one  hour  thereafter  may  be  arrested,  and  carried  before  a  justice,  and  committed 
to  prison.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  justices  may  make  a  mistake  in  thinking 
that  to  be  an  illegal  assembly  which  is  not  so,  for  the  mere  reading  of  the  riot  act  does 
not  alter  the  character  of  the  assembly,  and  accordingly  if  the  party  arrested  prove  at 
the  trial  that  it  jras  no  ill^ial  assembly  he  will  be  cQschargecr.  An  affray  is  also  tn 
offense  against  the  public  peace,  being  a  public  assault,  i.e.,  an  assault  committed  in 
presence  of  third  parties,  for  this  is  apt  lo  lead  to  further  breaches  of  the  peace  by 
others  joining  in  it.  Thus  prize-fights  and  duels  are  affrays,  and  all  present  at  them  are 
principal  offenders,  and  may  be  arrested  by  a  constable  nod  bound  over  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  punishol  by  fine  and  imprisonment  besides.  8o  challenges  to  fight,  provoca- 
tions to  flmt,  and  forcibly  entering'  Into  a  house,  are  misdemeanors  afninst  the  pubUe 
peace.   The  laws  In  the  XT  S.  on  this  subject  are  Identical  wltii  those  of  England. 

PEACH,  Ampffdaivs  JV»eo,  a  tree  much  cultivated  in  temperate  climates  for  its 
fruit;  a  native  of  Persia  and  the  n.  of  India;  of  the  same  genus  with  the  almond  (q.v.), 
and  distinguished  by  oblongo-lanceolate  serrulate  leaves;  solitary  flowa*B.  of  a  delicate 
pink  color,  appearing  -  before  tiie  leaves;  and  the  sarcocarp  of  the  drape  succulent  and 
tender,  not  fibrous  as  in  the  almond.  This  difference  in  the  drupe  has  been  made  by 
some  tiie  ground  of  a  generic  distinction,  butlhere  axe  intermediate  states,  so  that  others 
have  doubted  if  the  peach  and  almond  are  even  specifically  distinct.  The  nectarine 
differs  from  the  peach  only  in  having  a  smooth  fruit,  whilst  that  of  the  peach  is  downy 
or  velvety,  and  is  a  mere  variety,  probably  produced  and  certainly  preserved  by  cultiva- 
tion. Both  peaches  and  nectarines  are  divided  into  freeitona  and  tUngttone*.  In  the 
former  the  flesh  of  the  fruit  parts  from  the  stone ;  in  the  latter  it  adheres  to  it.  The 
freestone  peach  is  the  pichs  of  the  French,  the  clingstone  peach  ihe\Tpavie,  tiie  free- 
stone nectarine  they  call  jiidie  litae,  and  the  clin^tone  nectanne  brugnon.  Of  all  these 
there  are  many  suuvarieties,  the  finer  ones  being  perpetuated  by  budding;  which  in 
Britain  is  generally  on  plum  or  almond  stocks.  There  is  a  remarkable  variety  of 
Chinese  origin,  with  the  fruit  compressed  and  flattened,  and  with  almost  ever^en 
leaves.  The  peach  is  much  cultivated  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  in  many  parts  of  the  east, 
in  the  warmer  temperate  parts  of  North  and  South  America,  in  Australia,  etc.,  as  a 
standard  u<ee;  In  general,  ft  is  rather  a  small  tree  with  a  full  head;  in  Britain,  it  is  gen- 
erally trained  on  walls,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  It  on  flued  walls  or  in  hot  houses, 
although  even  in  Scotland  excellent  peaches  are  ripened  on  open  walls  without  ariiflclal 
beat  The  nectarine  is  rather  more  tender  than  the  peach.  In  the  extensive  peach 
orchards  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  other  states  of  North  America, 
which  sometimes  contain  10,000 or  20,000  trees,  the  fruit  is  often  of  very  inferior  quality, 
from  want  of  care  in  cultivation — the  orchards  being  planted  by  simply  deporting  w 
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ned  In  the  gronndi  and  mnch  ot  the  fruit  !■  used  for  making  a  spirituous  liqw» 
called  ptaeh  brandjf;  much  of  it  Is  dried  in  orens,  or  in  drying-houses  furnished  with 
stoves,  or,  in  the  more  soutbem  states,  in  the  sun,  each  fruit  beinf  divided  into  two 
parts,  aod  the  stone  taken  out,  and  when  dried  it  is  sent  to  market  to  be  used  for 
pies;  the  refuse  of  the  orchards  is  used  for  feeding  swioe.  The  peach  is  a  veij 
pleasant  and  refreshing  fruit,  and  in  a  stewed  form  is  useful  in  slight  cases  of  consti- 
pation. The  leav».  when  fresh,  have  the  smell  and  taste  of  bitter  almonds;  and  hj 
,  bruising  them,  mixing  the  pulp  with  water,  and  distlUing,  the  peach  water  is  obtained 
'  which  u  so  much  esteemed  by  many  for  flaTorlng  articles  of  coweiy.  They  have  been 
employed  as  a  sedatire  and  as  a  vermifuge.  The  seeds  almost  entirely  agree  in  their 
properties  wiUi  bitter  almonds;  the  flowers  exhale  an  odor  of  biUer  almonds;  and  bc^ 
seeds  and  flowers  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  a  liqueur  called  pertieo. 

PBAQE-WOOD,  or  Lima-wood,  a  dye-wood  imported  from  South  America,  supposed 
to  be  the  produce  of  a  species  of  csesslpinia,  allied  to  that  which  yields  Uie  Nicuagua 
wood.  It  yields  a  fine  peach  color,  whence  its  name,  and  is  now  much  used  in  mualln 
and  calico  printing  and  dyeing.   See  BaASiirWOOD. 

PBACOGK,  or  Pbatowl,  Paw,  a  genus  of  gallinaceous  Urds  of  the  family  patoniaig, 
or phaeiar^ia,  of  which  only  two  species  are  known,  natives  of  the  East  Indies;  birds  of 
Urge  size,  and  remarkable  for  magnificence  of  plumage.  The  bill  is  of  moderate  size, 
somewhat  an^ed  towards  the  tip;  the  cheeks  nearly  naked;  the  head  crested;  the  turn 
raUier  long,  and  armed  with  a  smsle  spur;  the  wings  short;  the  upper  tail-coverta  pro- 
longed far  beyond  the  tail,  and  forming  a  splendid  train — popularly  called  the  taU — 
which  is  capable  of  being  erected  and  spread  out  into  a  great  disk,  -the  true  tail  being  at 
the  same  Ume  erected  to  support  it  The  common  peacock  (P.  erittatm)  has  for  crest  a 
kind  of  Aigrette  of  84  upright  feathers,  with  slender  almost  naked  shafts  and  broad  tip. 
The  tall  consists  of  18  brown  stiff  feathers,  and  is  about  6  in.  long.  Hie  train  derives 
much  of  its  beauty  from  the  loose  barbs  of  its  feathers,  whilst  their  great  numtwr  and 
unequal  length  contribute  to  its  gorgeousness,  the  upper  feathers  being  successirely 
shorter,  so  that  when  it  is  erected  into  a  disk,  the  eye-like  or  moon-like  ^t  at  the  tip  of 
each  feather  is  displayed.  The  lowest  and  longest  feathers  of  the  train  do  not  terminate 
in  avLch  spots,  but  in  spreading  barbs,  which  encircle  the  erected  disk.  The  blue  of  the 
neck,  the  green  and  black  of  the  back  and  wings;  tiie  brown,  green,  violet,  and  gold  of 
the  tail;  tto  arrangement  of  the  colors,  their  metallic  splendor,  and  the  play  of  color  in 
changing  lights,  render  the  male  peacock  an  object  of  universal  admiration — a  sentiment 
Id  wm<^  the  bird  himself  evidently  [Huticipates  to  a  degree  that  is  very  amusing,  as  he 
struts  about  to  display  himself  to  advantage,  and  labors  to  attract  attention,  affording  a 
familiar  proverbial  image  of  ostentation  and  pride.  When  the  disk  is  erected,  the  pea- 
cock has  the  power  ol  rattling  the  shafts  of  its  feathers  against  each  other  in  a  very 
peculiar  manner,  by  a  strong  muscular  vibration.  The  peahen  is  much  smaller  than  the 
male  bird,  has  no  train,  and  is  of  dull  plumage,  mostly  brownish,  except  that  the  neck  is 
(^«en.  &.B  in  some  other  gallinaceous  birds,  the  female  has  been  known,  In  old  age,  to 
assume  the  plumage  of  the  male.  Individuals  ndth  white  plumage  not  unfrequently 
occur,  in  which  even  the  eye-like  spots  of  the  tail  are  but  faintly  indicated;  and  pied 
peacocks,  having  the  deep  blue  of  the  neck  and  breast  contrasted  with  pure  white, 
are  sometimes  to  bo  seen.  The  peacock  Is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  known  to 
the  Hebrews  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  the  word  commonly  trans- 
lated peaeoeka  in  the  account  of  Solomon's  importations  from  Tarshish  (3d  Chron.  ix.  21) 
does  not  signify  parroU.  It  Is  commonly  stated  that  it  first  became  known  to  the  Oreeks 
on  the  occasion  of  Alexander's  expedition  to  India,  but  Aristophanes  mentions  It  in  plays 
written  before  Alexander  was  born.  The  peacock  became  common  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans;  a  sumptuous  banquet  in  the  latter  days  of  Roman  greatness  was  scarcely 
complete  without  it;  and  wealth  and  folly  went  to  tJae  excess  of  providing  dishes  of  pea- 
cocks' tongues  and  peacocks'  brains.  Throughout  the  middle  ages,  also,  a  peacock  was 
often  presented  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  on  great  occasions,  the  skin  with  the  plumage 
being  placed  around  the  bird  after  it  was  cooked.  The  peacock  is  now  common  in  most 
parts  of  the  world;  generally  kept,  however,  except  in  warm  countries,  for  ornament 
rather  than  for  profit,  although  both  the  flesh  ana  the  eggs  are  very  goiad.  It  readily 
partakes  of  all  the  ordinary  food  provided  for  the  poultry-yard,  and  b  fond  of  buds  and 
succulent  vegetables.  It  is  hardy  enough  even  in  cold  climates,  except  that  few  eggs 
are  laid,  and  the  young  are  difflcult  to  rear,  but  the  adult  birds  sit  on  trees  or  on  the  tops 
of  houses,  stacks,  etc.,  during  the  keenest  frosty  nights,  never,  If  they  can  avoid  it,  sub- 
mitting to  the  confinement  of  a  roosting-place,  like  that  of  the  common  fowl.  Peacocks 
are  found  in  almost  ail  parts  of  India,  Siam,  etc.,  and  the  multitudes  In  which  they  occur 
in  some  districts  are  wonderful.  "About  tlie  passes  in  the  Jungletery  district,"  col. 
Williamson  says,  in  Ids  Oriental  Fidd  Sports,  "whole  woods  were  covered  with  their 
beautiful  plumage,  to  which  a  rising  sun  imparted  additional  brilliancy.  The  small 
patches  of  plain,  amone  the  long  grass,  most  of  them  cultivated,  and  with  mustard  then 
in  bloom,  which  induced  the  biras  to  feed,  increased  the  beauty  of  the  scene ;  and  I  speak 
within  bounds  when  I  assert  that  there  could  not  be  less  than  1,300  or  1,600  peafowls,  of 
various  sizes,  within  sij^t  of  the  spot  where  I  stood  for  near  an  hour. "  Sir  James  Eimer- 
son  Tennent,  also,  in  his  work  on  Ceylon,  says  that  **  in  some  of  the  unfraqoaited 
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tfOBi  of  the  Mstern  province,  to  which  Europeans  rarely  resort,  and  where  the  peafowl 
are  unmoleated  by  the  natiTes,  their  number  la  bo  extraordinary  that,  r^arded  as  game, 
it  ceases  to  be  'sport'to  destroy  them;  and  their  cries  at  early  mondng:  are  so  tumult- 
U0U8  aod  incessant  as  to  buiish  sleep,  and  amount  to  an  actual  inconvenience. " — The 
harsh  cry  of  the  peacock  seems  to  have  been  imitated  in  its  Greek  name  TaM,  and  prob- 
ably  has  given  rise  also  to  the  Latin  paw>  and  the  English  p«i-CQCk.  The  peacock,  in  % 
wild  state,  also  roosts  on  trees,  but  makes  its  nest  on  the  ground.  When  aJanued,  as  it 
feeds  on  the  ground,  it  cannot  readily  take  wing,  and  is  sometimes  run  down  fey  dogs  or 
horsemen.— The  other  species  of  the  peacock  is  the  Jafam  Fbaco<«  or  Javakssb 
Peacock  (P.  Je^xmentu,  Jananieus,  or  muiiciU),  a  native  of  some  of  the  south-eastern  parts 
of  Asia  and  neighboring  islands.  It  is  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  common  peacock,  but 
of  leas  brilliant  although  very  similar  plumage.   The  cheeks  and  around  the  eyes  are 

Jrellow;  the  neck,  and  other  fore  parts,  greenish  with  golden  reflections.  The  crest  is 
onger  than  that  of  the  common  peacock,  its  feathers  less  equal,  and  webbed  along  their 
whole  length.    See  Ulus.,  Fowl,  etc.,  vol.  VL 

PEACOCK.  Thokas  Love,  1785-1866;  b.  England;  from  1818-66  connected  with 
the  East  India  office,  and  in  the  last  year  was  retired  on  a  pension.  He  was  a  man  of 
Bcholarlyattainmeota,  a  friend  of  Charles  Lamb  and  Shelley,  and  the  executor  of  the 
latter.  Be  published  a  number  of  poems,  novels,  and  tales.  Of  the  first  Palmjfra  and 
Rhododaphne  were  the  most  noted.  Of  bis  stories,  the  first  published,  Beadlong  Mall,  is 
usually  conddered  the  best.  His  works  were  puUiahed  in  1876,  in  8  vols.,  with  a  bio- 
graiducal  sketch. 

FEACOCS-BTONE,  the  name  under  which  the  dry  cartilaginous  ligaments  of  some  large 
lamellibranchiate  mollusks,  as  the  pearl  oyster,  are  sold  by  jewelers.  They  are  used  for 
ornamental  purposes,  although  not  so  much  as  formerly;  and  far  more  on  the  omttioent 
of  Europe,  particularly  in  Portugal,  than  elsewhere,  lliey  have  opaline  veflectloDS,  and 
are  therefore  sometimes  called  btaekcpoL 

IBA  CBABt  PinnoAereB,  a  genus  of  bracfayourous  crustaceans,  with  nearly  circular  and 
not  very  hard  carapace.  They  are  of  small  size,  and  interesting  from  their  living  within, 
the  mantle-lobes  of  lamellibraochiate  mollusks,  a  circumstance  which  was  well  known  to 
the  ancients,  and  gave  rise  to  many  curious  fables.  A  species  (P.  wterum)  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  pinrue  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  imagined  to  render  important  services 
to  its  host  in  return  for  its  lodging,  keeping  a  lookout  for  approaching  dangers,  against 
which  the  blind  pinna  itself  could  not  gu^,  and  particularly  apprising  it,  tuat  it  might 
close  Its  shell  when  the  cuttle-fish  came  near.  It  is  curious  to  find  mis  repeated  by  Hassel- 
qaistj  in  tiie  middle  of  last  century,  as  a  piece  of  genuine  natural  history.  Whetlier  the 
pea  crab  lives  at  the  expense  of  the  moilusk,  and  sncks  its  juices,  is  uncertain.  It  is 
certain  that  tlie  flesh  of  such  mollusks  is  palatable  to  pea  crabs,  and  they  eat  it  greedily 
in  the  aquarium.  The  friendship  of  the  pea  crab  and  the  pinna  is  of  course  as  nbulous 
as  that  of  the  lion  and  jackal,  or  of  the  rattlesnake,  the  owl,  and  the  pndrie-dog.  A 
species  of  pea  crab  (P.  pieum)  is  very  common  within  the  mantle-lobes  of  the  common 
mussel  on  Uie  British  coasts.   Species  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world. 

TXAIX,  Chakleb  Willson,  1741-1827,  b.  Md. ;  apprenticed  to  a  saddler,  but  at  the 
age  of  !i6  took  lessons  in  painting  from  Hcseltus  and  Copley.  He  afterward  studied  a 
year  under  Benjamin  West;  and  returning,  opened  a  studio  in  Philadelphia,  and  for  15 
years  was  the  raly  professional  portrait  painter  in  the  country,  one  of  bis  first  produc- 
tions bdng  a  picture  of  Wsishiagton  in  the  uniform  of  a  colond  in  the  Virginia  militia. 
Gfe  rendered  raluablo  services  to  the  revolutionary  cause,  and  painted  many  portraits  of 
wominent  officers.  Probably  no  man  ever  hod  more  versatile  acquirements  than  Mr. 
reale.  Before  his  art  studies,  he  was  a  saddler,  harness-maker,  carver,  watch-maker, 
and  dlversmith.  After  .he  had  Isamed  his  profession,  he  amused  himself  by  becoming  a 
naturalist,  sportsman,  inventor  of  macbinenr,  preserver  of  animals,  maker  of  musical 
instruments,  dentist,  and  inventor  of  enamel  teeth.  He  also  established  a  museum,  lec- 
tured on  natural  history,  and  published  essays  on  Wooden  Bridget,  Domeatic  Happineaa, 
and  many  other  topics.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  academy  of  fine 
arts. 

FXALB,  Rbmbrakdt,  1778-1860;  b.  Penn.;  at  an  early  age  showed  much  skill  in 
drawing,  and  when  but  17  produced  a  portrait  of  Washington.  From  1796  to  1801,  he 
was  a  portrait  painter  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  then  studied  for  three  years  in  London, 
under  Benjamin  West,  and  afterwards  spent  some  time  in  Paris.  In  1800  he  returned  to 
America,  settled  in  Pbiladelpliia,  painted  many  portraits,  and  two  other  pictures,  the 
"Boman  Daughter,"  and  "The  Court  of  Death;"  the  latter  of  which  was  exhibited 
throughout  the  country,  increasing  the  artist's  fame  and  possessions.  Among  Mr. 
Pealed  published  wor^  were  Jfotes  on  ItcUy,  1831;  Biography  of  0.  W.  PeaSt  (his 
father);  and  Beminitceneea  on  Art  aruL  Artiatt. 

FKA  KAOCK)!,  the  caterpillar  of  a  small  moth  (TbrMie  or  Qraphciitha  pi»i),  which 
l^B  its  eggs  in  young  pods  of  peas.  The  caterpillar  lives  in  the  pods  and  eats  the  peas, 
lliis  mom^is  very  common  in  America,  and  in  wet  seasons  the  pods  of  peas  are  often 
found  voy  full  of  its  caterpillar. 
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R'A>,  (dd  Ft.,  pannm,  funX  ooo  of  the  fun  borne  In  tunldry,  differing  from 
«nnlne  only  In  Uie  uocturei;  the  ground  bang  sable,  ud  the  spots  of  gold 

Vik.  OBI,  a  form  of  compact  brown  iron  ore  (Hydrated  peroxide  of  Iron),  conslating 
€f  round  smooth  grains,  from  the  size  of  mustard-seed  to  that  of  small  peaae.  Some- 
times the  grains  are  still  smaller  and  flattish.  This  iron  ore  is  very  abundant  in  some 
places  in  franoe,  and  is  smelted. 

FEUnrr.  See  Abachib,  Earth-Nut. 

TEAS  Pynu  eommvnit,  a  tree  of  the  same  genus  with  the  apple  (see  Ptbub),  and 
like  it  cine  of  the  moat  extensively  cultivated  and  valuable  fruit-trees  of  temperate  cli- 
matee.  The  leaves  arc  ovate,  serrated,  smooth  on  both  surfaces,  and  witliout  glands; 
Uie  flowers  are  produced  in  corymbs,  which  may  almost  be  called  umbeU,  and  are 
emaller  than  those  of  the  apple;  the  styles  are  distinct,  and  uot  combined  at  the  base,  as 
in  the  apple;  and  the  fruit  is  hemispherical  at  one  end,  taperins  gradually  away,  more 
or  less  rapidly,  to  a  point  at  the  other.  Tlie  pear-tree  grows  wild  in  woods  and  copses 
in  Britain,  ou  the  continent  uf  Europe,  and  throughout  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia.  In 
its  wild  state  it  is  usually  either  a  large  shrub  or  a  small  tree,  thorny,  and  with  small 
austere  fruit.  In  cultivation  it  Is  without  thorns,  becomes  n  tree  of  40  or  SO  feet  high, 
aometimea  more ;  and  its  stem  attains  a  diameter  of  three  feet.  Cultivation  has  wrou^t 
even  greater  clumges  in  the  size  and  quality  of  its  fruit.  The  pear  has  been  cultlvuted 
from  remote  aotiquity.  Its  cultivation  was  probably  introduced  into  Britain  by  the 
Bomana.  The  cultivated  varieties  are  extremclv  numerous;  and  many  new  ones  of 
great  excellence  have  recently  been  produced.  Tub  jai'goneOe  pear  may  he  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  the  varieties  long  known  in  Britain,  ^me  of  the  kinds 
called  bergamot  and  bevrre  are  Iiighly  esteem^.  Many  new  kinds  liave  recently  been 
introduced  into  Britain  from  France  and  Belgium.  The  varieties  of  pear  differ  much  in 
hardiness  and  in  fituess  for  pariicular  soils;  although  a  deep,  moderatelv  strong,  drv, 
loamy  soil  is  the  best  for  this  fruit.  The  finer  varieties  are  cultivated  in  Britain  as  wall- 
trees.  Pears  succeed  well  as  espaliers.  They  are  generally  grafted  on  seedling  stocks 
of  the  wild  pear,  but  sometimes  on  the  rowan,  and  sometimes  on  the  quince.  Pears 
grafted  on  quince  stocks  are  the  best  for  shallow  soils.  The  flowers  and  fruit  of  the 
pear  are  mostly  produced  on  spurs,  which  spring  from  braoches  of  more  than  one  year 
old.  Various  modes  of  training  and  pruning  are  practiced  for  pear-trees,  Among  the 
varieties  of  pears  are  some  which  ripen  early  in  autumn,  and  some  which  do  not  ripen 
till  the  b^nninc  of  winter,  and  which  even  require  to  be  mellowed  by  keeping  for  a 
short  time;  whilst  some  of  the  kinds  cannot  easily  be  kept  for  more  than  a  few  days. 
In  general,  pears  cannot  be  kept  so  long  nor  so  easily  as  apples.  Pears  are  sometimes 
made  into  a  preserve  with  syrup;  and  sometimes  cut  into  pieces,  and  dried  in  the  sun  or 
in  an  oven,  to  be  afterwards  used  in  pies,  a  practice  very  prevalent  in  France. — A  very 
agreeable  fermented  liquor  called  perry  is  made  from  pears,  in  the  same  manner  as  cider 
from  apples;  and  pear  orchards  for  this  purpose  are  to  be  seen  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land, especially  in  Worcestershire  and  Herefordsliire.  The  varieties  of  pear  cultivated 
for  making  perry  are  all  rather  austere,  and  those  which  yield  the  best  perry  are  far  too 
austere  to  be  palatable. —The  wood  of  pear-tree  is  reddish,  veiy  haad,  nne-grained,  and 
valuable  to  turners  and  joiners.  It  is  often  dyed  black  in  imitation  of  ebony,  vhidi  it 
then  greaty  resembles. 

Braides  the  varieties  of  pear  usually  referred  to  pyru*  communis,  some  are  occa^on- 
ally  cultivated  which  are  generally  regarded  as  distinct  species.  Such  are  the  Aukelian 
Pear  {P.  Salmfolia),  a  native  of  France,  with  leaves  much  narrower  than  the  common 
pear,  und  a  lougfruit,  which  is  used  for  making  perry;  tlie  Snowy  Pear  (P.  nivalu},  a 
native  of  the  A1t»  of  Austria,  with  oval  obtuse  leaves,  white  and  silky  beneath,  and  a 
globose  fruit,  which  is  very  acid  till  it  becomes  quite  ripe,  or  is  beginning  to  decay,  when 
ft  is  very  sweet;  the  Sand  Pear  (P.  8inenii$),  a  native  of  Cliina  and  Cochin-Chinn,  with 
heart-shaped,  sliining,  almost  evergreen  leaves,  and  apple-shaped  warted  fruit,  very 
gritty,  and  fit  only  for  baking,  cultivated  in  gardens  m  India,  but  hardy  in  Britain. 
The'PASHiA.  {P.  pathia  or  P.  vandoaa),  is  a  native  of  the  Himalaya;  the  fruit  of  which  ig 
only  edible  when  bletted  or  partially  decayed.  The  Paltoo  {P.  lanaUi)  is  another  Him- 
alayan species  with  edible  fruit. 

PEAS,  Prickly.    See  Prickly  Pear. 

FEABL,  a  peculiar  product  of  certain  marine  and  fresh  water  moUusks  or  shell-flsh. 
Most  of  the  molluscous  nninials  which  are  aquatic  and  reside  in  shells  are  provided  with 
a  fluid  secretion  with  which  they  line  their  rfiella,  and  give  to  the  otherwise  har^i  gran- 
ular material,  of  which  the  shell  is  formed,  a  beautifully  smooth  surface,  which  prevents 
any  unpleasant  friction  upon  the  extremely  tender  body  of  the  animal.  This  secretion 
is  evidently  laid  in  extremely  thin  semi-transparent  Alms,  which,  in  consequence  of  such 
an  arrangement,  have  generally  a  beautiful  iridescence,  and  form  in  some  species  a  suffi- 
cient thickness  to  he  cut  into  useful  and  ornamental  articles.  The  material  itself  in  its 
hardened  condition  is  called  nacre  by  zoologists,  and  by  dealers,  mother-of-pearl  (q.v.). 
Besides  the  pearly  lining  of  the  shells,  detached  or  generally  spherical  or  rounded  por- 
tions of  the  nacre  are  often  found  on  opening  the  shells,  and  there  is  great  reason  to  sup- 
pose these  are  the  result  of  accidental  causes,  such  as  the  intrusion  of  a  grain  of  sand  oi 
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other  sntfltance,  which  by  trritatiDg  the  tender  body  of  the  animal,  obliges  it  in  self- 
defense  to  cover  the  causti  of  offense,  which  it  has  no  power  to  remove ;  aod  as  the  8ecre> 
tion  goes  on  regularly  to  supply  the  growth  and  wear  of  the  shell,  the-  included  body 
constaDtlv  gets  its  share,  and  thereby  continues  to  increase  in  size  until  it  becomes  a 
pearl.  The  Cliinese  avail  themselves  of  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  to  compel  one  spe- 
cies of  fresh  water  mussel,  urUo  hyria,  to  produce  pearls.  la  order  to  do  this,  ttiey  keep 
tiie  nnios  in  tanks,  and  insert  between  tlic  shell  and  the  mantle  of  the  animal  either 
small  leaden  shot  or  little  spherical  pieces  of  mother-of-pearl  These  are  sure  to  receive 
Tegular  coatings  of  the  nacreous  secretion ;  and  after  a  time  look  like  pearls  formed 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  These  curious  people  also  practice  another  trick  upon 
these  animals;  they  insert  email  images  of  the  Buddha  stamped  outof  metal,  which  soon 
become  coated  with  the  pearl  secretion,  and  are  cemented  by  it  to  the  shells;  to  those 
ignorant  of  its  origin,  the  phenomenon  is  a  supernatural  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
Buddhism.   Examples  of  these  curosities  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  our  museums. 

A  plan  of  making  pearls  was  suggested  to  the  Swedish  government  by  LinuKus.  It 
consisted  in  boring  a  small  hole  tlirough  the  shell  of  the  river  mueael,  and  insertinga 
grain  bf  sand,  so  as  to  afford  a  nucleus  lor  a  pearl.  The  plan  at  first  succeeded  snffl- 
ciently  well  to  prove  its  practicability,  and  be  was  rewarded  by  a  sum  of  money  (£400), 
but  it  failed  as  a  profitable  speculation,  and  was  abandoned. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  secretion  has  never  been  satisfactorily  determined;  it  is,  how- 
ever, ascertained  that  it  is  deposited  in  ihin  films,  which  overlie  eachotlier  so  irregularly 
that  when  magoifled  tliey  prescut  the  appearance  of  sharply  serrated  edges,  and  to  tlus 
peculiar  dispositioa  of  the  plates,  the  beautiful  iridescence  of  common  pearls  is  attributed. 
Their  formation  was  a  great  puzzle  to  the  andents,  amongst  whom  they  were  very  highly 
prized.  Dioscorides  and  Pliny  mention  the  belief  that  they  were  drops  of  dew  or  rain 
which  fell  into  the  shells  when  opened  by  the  animal,  and  were  then  altered  by  some 
power  of  the  animal  into  pearls.  This  opinion,  which  obtained  all  over  the  east,  is  thus 
charmingly  alluded  to  by  Moore: 


The  most  famous  pearls  are  those  from  the  east;  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  or  Taprobane,  as  it 
is  called  by  the  Greeks,  having  from  the  earliest  times  been  the  chief  locality  for  pearl 
fishing.  They  are,  however,  obtained  now  of  nearljr  the  same  quality  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  as  Panama  in  South  America,  St.  Margarita  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Coroman- 
del  coast,  the  shores  of  the  Sooloo  islands,  the  Bahrein  islands,  and  the  islands  of  Earak 
and  Corgo  in  the  Persian  gulf.  The  pearls  of  the  Bahrein  fishery  are  said  to  be  even 
finer  thw  those  of  Ceylon,  and  they  form  an  important  part  of  the  trade  of  BassonL 
These,  and  Indeed  aU  ttie^oreign  pearls  used  in  lewelry,  are  produced  by  the  pearl 
oyster  (q.T.}.  The  shells  oz  the  mollusks  which  yield  the  Ceylon,  Indian  and  Persian 
ones,  are  sometimes  as  mtich  as  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  are  usually  about  nine  inches. 
Those  of  the  new  world,  although  tlie  shells  are  smaller  and  thicker,  are  believed  to  be 
the  same  species.  The  cbief  locality  of  iLe  Ceylon  pearl  fishery  is  a  bank  about  30  m. 
long,  10  or  13  m.  from  shore,  opposite  to  the  villages  of  CondaLchy  and  Arippo  on  the 
northern  coast  The  season  of  the  fishery  lasts  about  three  months,  commencing  at  the 
beginning  of  February,  and  is  carried  on  under  government  regulations.  The  boats 
employed  are  open,  and  vary  in  size  from  10  to  15  tons  burden;  they  put  oat  at  night, 
uaiully  at  10  o'clock,  ou  a  signal  gun  being  fired  frun  the  fort  of  Arippo,  and  make  for 
the  government  guard-vessel,  which  is  moored  along  the  bank,  and  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  a  guard  and  a  light-ship.  The  divers  are  under  the  direction  of  a  manager, 
who  is  called  the  adapanaar,  and  they  are  chiefly  Tamils  and  Uoors  from  India.  For 
each  diver  there  is  provided  a  diving-stone,  weighing  about  80  pounds,  which  is  fastened 
to  the  end  of  a  rope  long  enough  to  reach  the  bottom,  and  having  a  loop  made  for  the 
man's  foot;  and  in  addiUon  to  Uiis,  a  large  net-work  l^ket,  in  which  to  place  the  pearl 
oysters  as  he  collects  them.  These  are  nung  over  the  sides  of  the  boat;  and  the  diver, 
placing  his  foot  in  the  loop  atta^ed  to  the  stone,  liberates  the  coils  of  the  rope,  and  witta 
his  net-bosket  rapidly  descends  to  tlie  bottom.  To  each  boat  tha«  is  usnalfy  allotted  a 
crew  of  18  men  and  10  divers,  five  of  whom  are  descending  while  the  others  are  resting. 
Tliis  work  is  done  ver^  rapidly;  for,  notwithstanding  the  stories  to  the  contrary,  the 
best  divers  cannot  remain  longer  than  80  seconds  below,  and  few  are  able  to  exceed  00. 
The  Kreatest  depth  thuy  descend  is  18  fathoms,  and  usual  depth  about  9  fathoms.  When 
the  diver  gives  the  signal  by  pulling  the  rope,  he  is  quickly  hauled  up  with  his  net  and 
Eta  contents.  Accidents  rarely  happen;  and  as  the  men  are  very  superstitious,  their 
safety  is  attributed  to  the  incantations  of  their  sliark-clinrmers,  performed  at  the  com. 
mencement  of  the  fishing.  Sir  E.  Tennent,  however,  attributes  the  rarity  of  accidents 
tvsBxAaAB,  usuallv  BO  abundant  in  tropical  seas,  to  the  bustle  and  to  the  excitement  of 
the  waters  durine  tne  fishery  frightening  away  those  dreaded  creatures.  The  divers  are 
sometimes  paid  &ed  wages,  others  agree  for  one-fourth  of  the  produce.  When  a  boatrload 
of  oysters  has  been  obtain^,  it  returns  to  shore,  aud  the  cargo,  sometimes  amounting  to 
30,000  or  80,000  is  landed  and  piled  on  the  shore  to  die  and  putrefy,  in  order  that  the 
pearls  may  be  easily  found.  The  heaps  are  formed  ia  small  walled  comportments,  the 
walls  Burrounding  each  being  about  one  or  two  ft.  in  height.    Several  of  these  comparV 


And  pradoiifl  the  tear  as  that  rain  from  the  ikr, 
WUob  tnnw  Into  peuis  as  It  falls  In  the  sea." 
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oenti  surround  a  aman  oentnl  IndoiuTe.  in  which  is  ft  bath,  and  they  dope  toward  this 
bath,  and  are  each  connected  with  it  by  a  small  channd,  so  that  at^pearls  washed  out  from 


shells  are  sufficieatly  decomposed,  the  washio^  commeaces,  and  great  care  Is  taken  to 
watch  for  the  loose  pearls,  which  are  always  by  far  the  most  vaJuable;  the  shells  are 
then  examined .  and  if  any  attached  pearls  are  seen,  they  are  banded  over  to  the  clippers, 
who,  with  piDCuera  or  hammer,  skillfulty  remove  them.  Such  pearls  are  used  only  for 
settine,  while  the  former,  being  usually  quite  round,  are  drilled  and  struug,  and  can  be 
used  for  beads,  etc.  The  workmen  who  are  employed  to  drill  the  pearls  abo  round  the 
irr^lar  ones,  and  polish  them  with  neat  skill.  The  method  of  holding  the  pearls  dux^ 
lug  Uiese  operations  is  very  curious;  their  make  a  number  of  holes  of  small  deptti  in  a 

Slece  of  dry  wood,  and  into  these  tlier  fit  the  pearls,  so  that  they  are  only  partly  below 
le  surface  of  the  wood,  which  they  tben  place  iu  water.  As  it  soaks  up  the  water  and 
swells,  the  pearls  become  tiglitly  fixed,  and  are  then  perforated,  etc.  These  operations 
are  all  earned  on  on  the  spot. 

For  many  miles  along  the  Condatchy  diore,  the  accumulation  of  shells  isenormous, 
and  averages  at  least  4  ft.  in  thickness.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  vtmem- 
bered  that  this  flshery  has  been  in  active  operation  for  at  least  2,000  years.  The  place 
itself  is  exceedingly  Barren  and  dreary,  and,  except  during  the  fishing  season,  is  almost 
deserted;  but  at  that  Ume  it  presents  an  exceedingly  animated  spectacle;  thousands  of 
people  of  Tarious  countries  and  castes  are  here  drawn  toeetlier— some  for  the  flshety, 
others  to  buy  pearls,  and  others  to  feed  the  multitude.  They  chiefly  reside  In  tents,  so 
that  it  appears  a  vast  encampment. 

The  pearls  vary  much  in  size;  those  as  large  as  a  pea,  and  of  good  color  and  form, 
are  the  best,  except  unusually  large  specimens,  which  rarely  occur,  the  most  extraordi- 
nary one  known  ocing  the  pearl  owned  by  the  late  Hr.  Hope,  which  measured  3  in.  in 
length,  and  4  In  drcumference,  and  weighed  1,600  grains.  The  smalls  ones  are  sorted 
into  siEOS,  the  very  smallest  being  called  seed-pearia  A  considerable  quantity  of 
these  last  are  sent  to  Chioa,  where  they  are  sfdd  to  be  calcined,  and  used  in  Chinese  phar- 
macy. Among  the  Romans,  the  pearl  was  a  great  favorite,  and  enormous  prices  were 
paid  for  fine  ones.  One  author  gives  the  value  of  a  string  of  pearls  at  I,000,000se8terce8, 
or  about  $40,000.  The  single  pearl  which  Cleopatra  Is  Mid  to  have  disserved  and 
awallowed  was  valued  at  $400,000;  and  one  of  the  same  value  was  cotinto  two  pieces  for 
ear-rings  for  the  statue  of  Venus  in  the  Fsntheon  at  Borne.  Coming  down  to  later  times, 
we  read  of  a  pearl  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  belonging  to  Sir  Thomas  Oresham,  which 
was  valued  at  |7S,000,  and  which  he  is  saia  to  have  treated  after  the  fashion  of  Cleo- 
patra; for  he  powdered  it  and  drank  it  in  a  glass  of  wine  to  the  health  of  the  queen,  in 
order  to  astonish  the  ambassador  of  Spain,  with  whom  he  had  laid  awager  that  he  would 
give  a  more  costly  dinner  than  could  the  Spaniard. 

During  the  occupation  of  Britain  by  the  Bomans  that  country  became  famous  for  Its 
pearls,  which  were  found  in  the  fresh-water  mussel  of  the  rivers.  See  Fbbsh-watkb 
MiraSBL.  Generally  the  pearls  of  this  mollusk  are  small,  badly  colored,  and  often  value- 
less; but  occasionally  they  occur  in  such  beauty  as  to  rival  those  t)f  the  pearl-oyster. 
8ome  years  ago,  in  the  Scotch  rivers,  the  search  for  pearls  was  prosecuted  vigorously, 
especially  bya  mercliantnamed  Unger,  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  brought  Scotch  pearls  into 
great  repute.  He  collected  specimens  ranging,  as  was  stated,  from  $36  to  $400  each,  and 
xonned  a  necklace  said  to  be  worth  $1750.  In  Scotch  pearls  of  the  highest  quality,  there 
is  a  pleasing  pinkish  tint,  which  Is  very  permanent.  The  fishing  for  pearUnussels  is  by 
no  means  so  dangerous  and  troublesome  as  for  pearl-oysters;  usually  they  are  found  in 
the  beds  of  streams,  shallow  enough  to  wade  in,  and  so  clear  that  they  can  be  seen  at  the 
bottom.  If  too  deep  to  remove  with  the  hand,  they  are  easily  captured  by  putting  a 
stick  between  their  gaping  shells,  which  instantly  close  upon  it,  and  can  be  drawn  out 
with  it.    Bo  profitable  did  this  pursuit  become  tliat  a  great  many  persons  engaged  in  it. 

Very  fine  nver  pearls,  known  on  the  continent  as  Boliemian  pearls,  are  found  in  the 
rivers  of  Moldau  and  Wottawa  There  is  also  a  fresh-water  pearl  fishery  in  Bavaria, 
where  the  river  Iltz  yields  at  times  Very  fine  specimens.  Even  tlie  most  InfMor  pearls 
have  a  market  value;  for  pearls  cau  only  be  properly  polished  with  pearl  dust,  and  tlie 
inferior  pearls  are  powdered  for  the  purpose  of  polishing  and  rounding  Hie  finer  ones. 

Faiae  Pearit  are  very  admirable  imitations,  made  by  blowing  very  thin  bead?  or  bulbs 
of  glass,  and  pouring  into  them  a  mixture  of  liquid  ammonia,  and  the  white  matter 
from  the  scales  of  the  bleak,  and  sometimes  of  the  roach,  and  dace.  The  proper  way 
to  prepare  the  pearl  matter  is  first  to  remove  the  scales  of  the  lower  part  of  the  fish; 
tiiese  must  then  be  verv  carefully  washed,  after  which  they  are  put  to  soak  In  water, 
when  the  pearlv  film  falls  off  and  forms  a  sediment  at  the  liottom  of  the  vessel  which  is 
removed  and  placed  in  liquid  ammonia  for  fnture  use.  This  pearl  mixture,  when  of  the 
best  qnali^,  is  very  costly,  being  as  much  as  ^or$3CE  per  ounce.  For  use  it  is  diluted 
wiUi  ammonia,  and  injected  into  the  glass  beads,  so  as  to  thinly  coat  them  Indde; 
afterward  the  better  kind  have  melted  white  wax  poured  in,  which  renders  them  much 
more  durable.  Tlie  French  and  Glermans  produce  in  tliis  way  imitations  of  the  finest 
oriental  pearls  of  such  beauty  that  tlie  most  practiced  eye  can  hardly  detect  the  differ- 
ence. The  bleak  is  procured  in  considerable  quantities  iot  this  purpose  from  the  Thame* 
and  other  rivers  in  England.  Bee  Bleak. 
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The  inTention  of  ardfldal  peatiB  la  due  to  a  Frenchmai,  named  Jaqnln.  in  the  time 
of  Catharioe  de*  Hedlci,  and  toe  manufacture  Is  now  cliiefly  carried  on  in  the  deportment 
of  the  Seine,  vhera  great  improTements  hare  lately  been  made,  especially  in  the  art  of 
glvlne  the  irregular  forma  of  Isi^  pearls  to  the  j^aas  bulbs,  ana  tbue  increasing  the 
resemblance,  and  in  removing  the  glassy  appearance  caused  by  the  exterior  glass  coating, 
by  exposiog  It  for  a  short  penod  to  the  action  of  the  vapor  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  Mucilago 
of  fine  gum  arable  is  also  used  instead  of  wax,  which  iacreaaes  the  translucency,  gives 
greater  weight,  and  is  not  liable  to  melt  with  the  heat  of  the  wearer'a  body— a  defect 
to  which  those  filled  with  wax  are  very  liable. 

Soman  mark  differ  txcm  aUxst  artlflcial  pearls,  by  having  Uie  coating  of  pearly 
matter  on  the  outside,  to  which  It  la  attadied  by  aa  adhe^ve  substance. 

PEABI,  a  river  of  HisaisEdppI,  wliich  rises  about  100  m  n.n.e.  of  Jaclum,  and,  flow- 
iajt  8.  through  the  state,  separates  it  in  itelower  course  from  Louidana,  and  empties  into 
lUBsissippi  sound,  near  the  ouUet  of  hike  Pontchartrahi.  It  flows  nearly  800  m.  tiirou^ 
a  fertile  cotton  country,  and  is  navlgaUe  to  Jackson,  the  capitaL 

FBAXL  MSttU.  BeePOTABH. 

FEABL  BABIXr.    Bee  Babuet. 

nASL  OTSIXB,  Atieula  or  Mdeagrina  margmri^era,  a  lamellibranchiate  mi^usk, 
of  the  fiunily  Atiimdlda,  generally  found— great  numbers  together— attached  to  sub- 
marine rocks  at  a  considerable  depth  on  the  coasts  of  tropical  countries,  and  important' 
as  producing  almost  all  tiie  pearls  and  nil  the  mother-of-p^l  of  commerce.  It  is  some- 
times called  the  Pbarl  Mussel;  but  the  familv  to  which  it  belongs  differs  considerably 
both  from  that  of  mussels  and  from  that  of  oysters,  the  valves  of  the  shell  being 
unequal,  the  hinge-line  stnught  and  long,  and  the  auimal  furnished  with  two  adductw 
muscles,  cme  <rf  uem  small,  and  with  a  foot  by  which  it  produces  a  byssns.  ^  The  pearl 
oyster  ill  of  an  oblique  ovtU  form,  longitudinally  ribbed,  and  wltii  concentric  foliations 
wlien  young  which  dis^>pear  when  it  is  old.  It  attains  a  large  size,  and  there  are  sev- 
eral varieties,  the  most  important  of  which  are  noticed  in  the  article  MoTnBB-OF'PBABL. 
The  whole  inside  of  the  shell  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  nacre  or  mother-of-pearl, 
compact  and  beautiful,  forming  indeed  the  chief  part  of  the  shell,  and  exhibiting^ very 
considerable  variety  of  color,  most  frequently  white,  but  sometimes  blood-red.  Pearla 
are  formed  of  the  same  substance  (see  Pka.el)  and  are  generally,  if  not  always,  pro- 
duced by  eggs  which  have  become  abortive,  and  which  remain  lodged  within  the  mul- 
lusk  insteadof  bdng  ejected  into  the  sea. 

The  pearl  oyster  Is  too  ntnk  and  coarse  to  be  eaten.  Whoi  taken  from  tlie  sea  It  is 
commonly  laid  out  in  the  sun  to  die,  that  the  pearls  may  be  sought  for  after  the  shell 
opens. 

The  pearl  oyster  is  not  the  only  mullusk  which  produces  pearls.  The  Fiaeuna  pla- 
centa— an  oyster  (family  Oatreada)  with  thin  transparent  shell,  which  is  used  in  China 
and  elsewhere  as  a  substitute  for  window  glass — produces  diminutive  pearls.  The  fre^ 
water  mussel  (q.v.)  of  Britain  produces  pearls  sometimes  of  considerable  beauty  and 
value;  and  instances  have  occurred  of  pearla  being  found  in  pinute,  etc,  and  even  in 
limpets.   See  iUus.,  Molluskb,  voL  X. 

FEAXL  SHELLS.   See  Hothbb-of-Pbaku 

FBABL  VEDBINO.  See  Wedduso  AnrnvKHSAiOBS. 

PEABL  WHITE.    See  Whitk  Colors. 

raAXSOV,  John,  an  English  prelate  of  high  celebrity,  was  b.  in  1618  at  Snoring,  in 
Korfolk,  of  wliich  place  his  father  was  rector;  educated  at  Eton  and  King's  college. 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  mjl  in  16S9.  and  in  the  same  year  took  orders, 
and  was  collated  to  a  prebend  In  Salisbury  cathedral.  In  1640  he  was  appointed  ehap- 
lun  to  Pinch,  lord-keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  became 
ciMplfUn  to  loid  Goring,  and  afterward  to  sir  Robert  Cook,  in  London.  In  1650  he  was 
appointed  minister  of  St.  Clement's,  Eastcheap,  London;  and  in  1659  piibhshed  the 
great  work  by  which  he  is  now  remembered.  An  Reposition  of  the  Creed.  It  lyas  dedi- 
cated to  his  flock,  to  whom  the  substance  of  it  had  been  preached  some  years  before  in  a 
series  of  discourses.  The  laborious  learning  aud  the  judicial  calmness  displayed  by  the 
author  in  this  treatise  have  long  been  acknowledged,  nod  command  the  respect  even  of 
those  who  tlilnk  hia  elaborate  argumentation  tedious  and  not  always  forcible.  It  is  gen- 
erally reckoned  one  of  the  ablest  works  produced  in  the  greatest  am  of  English  theol- 
ogy—tiie  17th  century.  During  the  same  year,  Pearson  published  The  Golden  Eematra 
^tiu  Ever  MemoralM  Mr.  John  Hales  of  0on.  At  the  restoration,  honors  and  emolu- 
ments were  lavishly  showered  upon  him.  Before  the  close  of  1660  he  received  the  rec- 
tory of  St.  Christopher's,  in  London;  was  created  d.d.  at  Cambridge;  installed  prebend- 
ary of  Ely  and  archdeacon  of  Surrey;  and  made  master  of  Jesus  college,  Cambridge.  In 
IWl  he  obtained  the  Margaret  professorship  of  divinity,  and  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent commisrioners  in  the  famous  Savoy  conference;  in  1663  he  was  made  master  of 
Trinity,  Cambri)3^.  and  in  1672  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Chester.  "The  y^r 
before  he  had  published  his  Tindiaa  Epi^olarum  8.  Ignatti,  in  answer  to  M.  Daiue.  who 
had  denied  the  genuineness  of  the  epistles.  It  was  hna^ed  for  years  that  Pearson 
triumphed  oTerhis  opponent.  The  history  of  the  controveny.  however  (see  Iokatiui^, 
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has  shown  that  Dftilld  was  right  and  Pearson  wrong.  In  1684  appeared  his  Annalet 
Cypiianiti.  Hedied,  July  16, 1686.  Pearson's  Opera  Pottkuma  Chronologica  were  pub- 
lished by  Dodwelt  (Lond.  1688),  and  his  Oraiionu,  Coneione*  et  Determinations  Thao- 
logiea  contain  much  valuable  matter,  for,  as  Bentlev  used  to  aay,  Pearson's  "  very  dfoss 
was  gold."  Bishop  Burnet  thought  him  "in  all  respects  the  greatest  dlrine  of  hit. 
age." 

FEASAITT  WAX,  in  German  history,  the  name  given  to  that  great  insurrection  of  the 
peasantry  which  broke  out  in  the  year  1625,  and  which  Zscbokke  has  described  as  the 
"  terrible  scream  of  ofjpressed  humanity."  The  oppression  of  the  peasants  bad  gradu- 
ally increased  in  severity,  as  the  nobility  became  more  eztiaTagant  and  the  clergy  more 
sensual  and  degenerate.  The  example  of  Switzerland  encouragea  the  hope  of  success,  and 
from  1476  to  1517  there  were  risings  here  and  there  among  the  peasants  of  the  s.  of  Ger- 
many. A  peasant  rebellion,  called  from  its  cognizance  the  BuTidxhuh  (laced  shoe),  took 
place  in  the  Rhine  countries  in  160S,  and  anotlier,  called  the  "  League  of  Poor  Conrad," 
lu  WUi'temberg,  in  1514,  both  of  which  were  put  down  without  any  almtement  of  the 
^ievances  which  occasioned  them.  The  reformation,  by  the  mental  awakening  which 
It  produced,  and  the  diffusion  of  sentiments  favorable  to  freedom,  must  be  reckoned 
among  the  causes  of  the  great  insurrection  itself;  although  Luther,  Melanchthon,  and 
the  other  leading  reformers,  while  urging  the  nobles  to  justice  and  humanity,  strongly 
reprobated  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  peasants.  The  Anabaptists,  however,  and  in 
particular  Mhnzer,  encouraged  and  excited  tbem,  and  a  peasant  insurreclion  took  place 
in  the  Hegau  in  1623.  Another,  known  se  the  "  Latin  war,"  arose  in  1528  iti  Salzburg, 
against  an  unpopular  archbishop,  but  these  were  quickly  suppressed.  On  Jan.  1,  1626, 
tlie  peasantry  of  the  sbljacy  of  Kempten,  along  with  the  townspeople,  suddenly  assailed 
and  plundered  the  convent,  compelling  the  abbot  to  sign  a  renunciation  of  his  rights. 
Tills  proved  the  signal  for  a  rising  of  the  peasants  on  all  sides  throughout  the  s.  of  Ger- 
many. Many  of  ihe  princes  and  nonlesat  first  regained  the  insurrection  with  wnie  meas- 
ure of  complacency,  because  it  was  directed  in  tlie  first  instance  chiefly  against  the  eccle- 
siastical lords ;  some,  too,  because  it  seemed  likeljr  to  promote  tbe  interests  of  the  exiled 
duke  of  WUrtemberg,  who  was  then  upon  the  point  of  reconquering  his  dominions  by 
ttie  help  of  Swiss  troops;  and  others,  t^cfluse  it  seemed  to  set  bounds  to  the  increase  of 
Austrian  power.  But  tbe  archduke  Ferdinand  hastened  to  raise  an  army,  the  troops  of 
tbe  empire  being  for  the  most  part  engaged  in  the  emperor's  wars  in  Italy,  and  intrusted 
the  command  oi  it  to  the  Truchsess  Von  Waldburg,  a  man  of  stem  and  unscrupulous 
character,  but  of  ability  sod  energy.  Von  Waldwrg  nwotiatcd  with  the  peasants  in 
order  to  gain  time,  and  defeated  ami  destroyed  some  large  oodles  of  tbem,  bat  was  him- 
self defeated  by  them  on  April  22,  when  he  made  a  treaty  with  them,  not  having,  how- 
ever, the  slightest  intention  of  keeping  it.  Meanwhile  Ihe  insurrection  extended,  and 
became  general  throughout  Germany,  and  a  number  of  towns  took  part  in  it,  as  Heil- 
bronn,  Mohlliausen,  Fulda,  Frankfort,  etc.,  but  there  was  a  total  want  of  organizatioa 
and  co-operation.  Toward  Easter,  1S25,  there  appeared  in  upp^  Swabia  a  manifesto, 
which  set  forth  the  grievances  and  demands  of  tlie  insurgents.  They  demanded  the  free 
electioD  of  their  parish  clergy;  the  appropriation  of  the  tithes  of  grain,  after  competent 
maintenance  of  ue  parish  cleigy,  to  the  support  of  the  poor  and  to  purposes  of  genera] 
utility;  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  and  of  the  exclusive  bunting  and  fishing  rights  of  the 
nobles;  tbe  restoration  to  the  community  of  forests,  fields,  nnd  meadows,  which  the 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  lords  liad  appropriated  to  themselves;  release  from  arbitrary 
augmentation  and  multiplication  of  services,  duties,  and  rents;  the  equal  administration 
of  justice;  and  the  abolition  of  some  of  the  most  odious  exactions  of  the  clergy.  Tbe 
conduct  of  tbe  insurgents  was  not.  however,  in  accordance  with  the  moderation  of  their 
demands.  Their  many  separate  bands  destroyed  convents  and  castles,  murdered,  ^VL- 
lagcd.  and  were  guilty  of  tlie  greatest  excesses,  which  must  Indeed  be  regarded  as  partly 
in  revenge  for  the  cruelty  practiced  against  them  by  Von  Waldburg.    A  number  of 

Srinces  and  knights  concluded  treaties  with  the  peasants  conceding  their  principal 
emands.  The  city  of  WDrtzburg  joined  them,  but  tbe  castle  of  Leibfrauenberg  made 
an  obstinate  resistance,  which  gave  time  to  Von  Waldburg  and  their  other  enemies  to 
collect  and  strengthen  their  forces.  In  May  and  June,  1525,  the  peasants  sustained  a 
number  of  severe  defeats,  in  which  large  boiUes  of  them  were  destroyed.  The  landgraf 
Philip  of  Hesse  was  also  successful  against  tbem  in  the  n,  of  Germany.  The  peas- 
ants, after  they  hod  been  subjugated,  were  everywhere  treated  with  terrible  cruelty.  In 
one  instance  a  great  body  of  them  were  perfidiously  massacred  after  they  had  laid  down 
their  arms.  Multitudes  were  hanged  in  the  streets,  and  many  were  put  to  death  with  the 
greatest  tortures.  Weinsberg,  Rothenburg.  WRrtzburg,  and  other  towns  which  had 
Joined  them,  suffered  the  terrible  revenge  ot  the  victors,  and  torrents  of  blood  were  shed. 
It  is  supposed  tbat  more  than  150,000  persons  lost  their  lives  in  the  Peasant  war.  Flour- 
ishing and  populous  districts  were  desolated.  The  lot  of  the  defeated  insurgents  became 
harder  than  ever,  and  many  burdens  of  Ihe  peasantry  originated  at  this  period.  The 
cause  of  Uie  reformation  also  was  very  injuriously  affected.  See  Sartorius,  Vermteh  eiiter 
Oetehiehte  de«  Deuttehen  Bauernkriegit  (Berl.  1795);  Ochsle,  Bettrdge  eur  Oetehiehte  det 
Deuttchen  Bauernkre^  (Heilbronn,  1839);  Wacbsmutb,  Der  Deut«cJie  BauernJereig  (Ldp. 
1834);  and  Zimmermann,  A^emeine  Oetehiehte  det  groarnn  Bauemkreig*  <&  vols.  Statlg. 
1841-4SX 
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RASE,  CAtA'iN,  D.D.,  1813-68;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  the  university  of  VermonI 
in  1888;  became  a  teacher  in  Montpelier;  was  professor  of  Oreek  and  Latin  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Vermont  in  1843-55,  and  its  president  in  1855-61.  In  1855  he  waa  ord^ned; 
in  18M  was  chosen  president  of  the  Vermont  board  of  education.  In  1863  he  became 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  Rocliester,  N.  Y. 

TEASLZE,  Edmund  Randolph,  li..d..  1814-78;  b.  N.  H.  i  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth college  1836,  and  was  tutor  there  for  two  years.  He  studied  at  the  Yale  medical 
school,  aud  in  1841  began  pructice  at  Hnnover,  N.  H.  He  was  appointed  professor  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  at  Dartmoutli  college  in  1842,  and  retained  the  position  for  nearly 
40  years.  He  was  a  lecturer  aod  professor  in  Bowdoin  college  also.  In  1851  he  was  made 
professor  of  physiology  and  iiathology  in  the  N.  Y.  medical  college,  and  in  1858  of  obstet- 
rics. In  the  latter  year  he  begau  to  reside  in  N.  Y.  city,  wliere  he  had  already  obtained  ft 
large  practice  aud  a  high  r&ak,  especially  in  obstetrics  and  gyuecoloey.  He  was  a 
member  and  officer  of  many  medical  societies  of  both  continents,  published  many  con- 
tributions to  medical  and  sclentlllc  periodicals,  and  two  books— ^uman  HiUology  (1667) 
and  Oearian  Tumors  and  Otxiriotomy  (1873). 

7EA-8T0n,  Fi'bolite,  or  Pi'sitorm  Ldcbstonb,  is  a  kind  of  calcareous  spar  or  Ume- 
stoue,  which  occurs  lu  globules  from  one-eighth  of  an  incli  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
imbedded  iu  a  cement  of  similar  substance.  There  is  geaernlly  a  grain  of  sand  in  the 
center  of  each  globule  as  the  nucleus,  around  which  it  has  been  formed,  and  the  con- 
centric plates  of  its  structure  arc  easily  visible.  Sometimes  the  nucleus  is  merely  a 
bubble  of  air.  Pea-stone  is  found  in  great  masses  near  the  hot  springs  of  Carlsbad,  in 
ituuemia.   See  iUus.,  Gsolooy,  vol.  Vl. 

PEAT,  a  substance  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  phints  amidst  much  moisture,  ns 
in  marshes  and  morasses;  and  sometimes  described  as  a  kind  of  humus  {q.v.),  formed 

S'  the  accumulation  of  the  renuins  of  mosses  and  other  marsh' plants.  Tfaie  remains  of 
e  plants  are  often  so  well  pre3erve<l  in  it  that  the  species  cau  be  easily  distinguished. 
Reeds,  rushes,  and  other  aquatic  plants  may  usually  bo  traced  in  peat,  and  stems  Of 
heath  are  often  abundant  in  it;  but  it  chiefly  consists,  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world, 
of  different  species  of  sphagnum  (q.v.),  or  bog-moss.  Mosses  of  tliis  genus  grow  in  very 
wet  situations,  and  throw  out  new  shoots  In  their  upper  parts,  whilst  their  lower  parts 
are  decaying  and  being  converted  into  peat;  so  that  shallow  pools  are  gradually  changed 
into  bogs.  It  was  at  one  time  believed  tliat  bogs  owed  their  origin  to  the  destruction  of 
forests,  the  &IIen  trees  fmpedinff  the  natural  drainage,  and  causing  the  growth  of  those 
marsh-plants  of  which  peat  is  formed;  and  this  theory  was  supported  by  reference  to 
instances  supposed  to  be  authenticated  by  tradition — as  that  of  the  moor  of  Hatfield  !n 
Yorkshire,  now  consisting  of  about  12,0(K)  acres  of  peat,  and  said  to  liave  been  a  forest 
of  firs,  till  "  the  Romans  under  Ostorius,  having  slam  many  Britons,  drove  the  rest  into 
the  forest,"  which  was  then  destroyed  by  the  victors.  There  are,  however,  satisfactory 
proofs  that  peat  has  accumulated  in  many  places  around  trees;  and  firs  remaining  in  their 
natural  position  have  been  found  to  have  6  or  7  ft.  of  peat  under  their  root<>,  although 
other  trees,  as  oaks,  are  commonly  found  with  their  stumps  resting  on  the  soil  beneath 
the  peat  Yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  destruction  of  lorestB  may,  la  some  instances, 
by  impeding  the  course  of  the  streams  which  flowed  through  them,  have  caused  me 
stagnation  of  water  from  which  the  growth  of  peat  resulted.  Some  of  tlielugest  mosses 
and  fens  of  Europe  occupy  the  place  of  forests,  which  were  destroyed  by  order  of 
Severua  and  other  Roman  eraperors;  and  some  of  the  British  forests,  now  mosses,  as 
well  as  some  of  those  of  Ireland,  were  cut  because  they  harbored  wolves  or  outlaws. 
The  overthrow  of  a  forest  by  a  storm  in  the  17th  c  is  known  to  have  caused  the  formar 
(ion  of  a  peat-moss  near  loch  Broom,  in  Ross-shiro.  lAyers  of  trees  are  not  unfrequently 
found  In  peat,  which  seem  to  have  been  suddenly  deposited  in  their  horizontal  position, 
and  sometimes  to  have  been  felled  by  human  bands.  It  is  not  improbable,  however, 
that  sometimes  peat  has  been  formed  where  the  soil  has  been  exhausted  by  the  long-con- 
tinued growth  of  one  kind  of  tree.  The  growth  of  peat  is  often  rapid:  t)ogs  have  been 
known  to  increase  2  in.  in  depth  In  a  year.  The  surface  of  a  bog  sometimes  becomes  a 
floating  mass  of  long  interlaced  fibers  of  plants,  known  in  Ireland  as  Old  Wives'  Tow. 
The  vegetation  on  the  surface  is  sometimes  very  green  and  compact,  like  a  beautiful  turf. 

Peat  is  vegetable  matter  more  or  less  decomposed,  and  passes  by  insensibly  degrees 
into  lignite  (q.T.).  The  less  perfectly  decomposed  peat  is  generally  of  a  brown  color; 
thai  which  is  more  perfectly  decomposed  is  often  nearly  bmck.  Moist  peat  possesses  a 
decided  and  powerful  antiseptic  prop>erty,  which  is  attributed  to  the  presence  of  gallic 
acid  and  taonia,  and  is  manifested  not  only  in  the  perfect  preservation  of  ancient  trees 
and  of  leaves,  fruits,  etc.,  but  sometimes  even  of  animal  bodies.  Thus,  in  some  instances, 
human  bodies  have  been  found  perfectly  preserved  in  peat,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries. 

The  formation  of  peat  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  geologic^ 
changes  now  in  evident  progress.  It  takes  place,  however,  only  in  the  colder  parts  of 
the  world.  In  warm  regions,  the  decay  of  vegetable  substances,  after  life  has  ceased.  Is 
too  rapid  to  pennit  the  formation  of  peat.  The  surface  covered  bypeat  is  very  extensive 
In  all  the  colder  parts  of  the  world ;  although  in  the  southern  hemisphere  no  moss  seems 
to  enter  into  its  composition;  and  the  Sonu  American  pent  is  said  liy  Mr.  I^rwin  to  be 
formed  of  many  plants,  but  ohlefly  of  attelia  pumila,  a  phanerogamous  plant  of  the  rush 
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family.  The  surface  oovered  by  peat  bvod  ia  England  is  considerable;  It  is  greater  in 
Scotland,  and  very  great  in  Ireland.  EztensiTe  tracts  are  covered  with  pent  even  in  the 
jgouthem  countries  of  Europe,  and  aometimes  even  near  the  sea;  and  in  more  nortfaem 
regions,  the  tmsaes  or  bogt  are  still  more  extensive.  For  their  physical  characters,  and 
the  mode  of  redaiming  them,  or  converting  them  into  arable  land,  sec  Boo. 

Mere  peat  is  not  a  good  soil,  even  when  sufficiently  drained,  but,  by  the  application 
of  lime,  marl,  etc.,  it  u  soon  oonverted  Into  good  soil,  yielding  excellent  crops.  A 
mixture  of  peat  is  often  of  benefit  to  soils  otherwise  poor.  And  for  many  shrubs,  as 
rhododendrons,  kalmias,  whortleberries,  etc.,  no  soil  is  bo  suitable  as  one  in  great  part 
composed  of  peat;  which  is  therefore  in  much  request  with  gardeners  in  order  to  the 
formation  of  the  soil  for  certain  kinds  of  plants. 

Peat  is  extensively  used  for  fuel.  The  more  perfectly  decomposed  that  the  vegetable 
matter  is,  and  the  more  consolidated  that  the  peat  therefore  is,  the  better  it  is  suited  for 
this  use.  It  is  the  ordinary  fuel  of  great  part  of  Ireland,  and  is  there  almost  al  ways  called 
tuff,  although  the  term  turf,  in  its  ordinary  English  sense,  Is  utterly  inai^licable  to  it. 
To  procure  peat  for  fuel,  the  portion  of  bog  to  be  operated  upon  must  first  be  partially 
dried  by  a  wide  opeu  drain ;  its  surface  is  then  pared  off  with  the  spade,  to  the  depth  of 
about  6  In.,  to  remove  the  coarse  undecomposed  v^table  matter;  the  peat  is  afterwards 
cut  out  in  pieces  (peats)  like  briclca,  by  means  chieny  of  a  peculiar  implement,  called  in 
Ireland  a  «u»n0,  and  in  Scotland  a  peat-apade,  resembling  a  long,  narrow,  sharp  spade, 
the  blade  of  which  is  furnished  on  one  side  with  a  tongue  set  at  a  right  angle  to  il.  This 
Implement  is  used  by  the  hands  alone,  without  pressure  of  the  foot.  The  soft  peats  are 
conveyed  to  eouix,  neighboring  place,  where  they  are  set  up  on  end  in  little  clusters  to 
dry.  When  sufflclenUy  drv.  they  are  conveyed  away,  and  may  be  piled  in  out-houses  or 
stacked  in  the  open  tdr.  The  operation  of  petU-cuUing  is  always  performed  in  spring  or 
summer. — ^Where  peat  for  fuel  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  way  just  described,  the  buck 
mud  of  a  semi-fiuid  i>og  is  sometimes  worked  by  the  feet  of  a  party  of  men,  women,  and 
children  until  it  acquires  such  a  consistency  that  it  can  be  molded  by  the  band. 
The  process  is  laborious,  but  the  fuel  obtained  by  it  is  good. — In  countries  depending  on 
peat  for  fuel,  a  very  rauiy  season  sometimes  occasions  great  inconvenience,  and  even 
oU^eas,  by  prerentiog  the  cutUiw  and  diying  of  the  peat. 

Feat  ia  a  light  ana  bulky  kind  of  fuel,  and  cannot  be  conveyed  to  condderable  dis- 
tances witliout  too  great  expense.  Efforts  have,  however,  bran  made,  both  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  to  render  it  more  generally  useful,  and  so  to  promote  the  reclaiming  of 
bogs  by  so  compressiog  it  until  its  specific  gravity  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  coal.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  first  reduced  to  a  pulp.  The  compressing  of  peat  has  not  yet  been- 
advantageously  prosecuted  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Peat-charcoal,  made  from  imcompressed  peat,'  is  very  light  and  inflammable,  and  there- 
fore unsuitable  for  many  purposes,  but  for  others  it  is  particularly  adapted,  and  do  kind 
of  charcoal  excels  it  in  antiseptic  and  deodorizing  properties.  It  is  also  an  excellent 
manure  for  manj^  kinda  of  sou,  and  great  crops  nave  often  been  obtained  by  its  use. 
Peat^iharcoal  is  biglily  esteemed  for  the  smelting  of  iron,  and  for  working  and  temper- 
ing the  finer  kiaos  of  cutlery.  Charcoal  made  from  compressed  peat  is  in  density 
superior  to  wood-charcoal,  and  is  capable  of  bein^  used  as  coke.  The  Irish  amelioration 
soiMety,  some  years  ago,  eocouraged  the  conversion  of  peat  into  charcoal,  but  it  seems 
not  to  have  paid  as  a  commercial  speculation,  nlthoiigu  the  resulting  charcoal  was  of 
good  quality.  Various  companies  have  been  formed  far  the  purpose  of  obtaining  valu- 
able products  from  the  destructive  distillation  of  peat.  It  appears  from  researches  of 
ur  R,  Kane  and  othera  that  1000  parts  of  peat  yield  about  11  of  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
7  of  acetate  of  Umc,  3  of  wood  naphtha,  1  of  paraflin,  7  of  fixed  oil,  and  8  of  volatile  oiL 
The  manufacture  has  not,  however,  as  yet  proved  sufficiently  profitable  to  be  generally 
adopted,  although  the  distillation  of  peat  has,  we  believe,  been  carried  on  for  some  years 
at  Athy,  near  Kildare.  For  further  details  on  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a 
parliamentary  Report  on  the  NcUure  and  Product*  of  the  Deitructive  Di^iUation  of  Peat. 
published  in  1851,  and  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  Paul  in  the  6tb  volume  of  T/is  C/umie<u  Nem. 
A  more  recent  contribution  to  the  subject  is  TIte  Peat  Motae»  iif  Buehan — by  the  rev. 
James  F6ter,  minister  of  I>eer  (Aberdeen,  1875). 

Flower-pots  are  sometimes  made  of  peat.  It  is  easy  to  transplant  flowers  growing  in 
them  witliout  loosening  the  earth  from  the  roots,  the  pot  being  readily  cut  to  pieces;  and 
liquid  manure  applied  outude  finds  its  way  sufllciently  to  the  roots. 

MEA  VXEVU,  Sitona  erinita  and  8.  Hneata,  small  coleopterous  Insects,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  long,  which  are  verv  destructive  to  crops  of  peas  and  other  kinds  of 
of  pulse,  devouring  the  leaves  and  other  succulent  parts,  often  soon  after  the  plants 
appear  almve  ground.  Lime,  soot,  or  wood  ashes  dusted  over  the  plants  protect  them 
in  some  measure  from  the  ravages  of  these  insects;  and  hoeing  or  other  stirring  of  the 
soil  is  beneficial,  probably  by  destroying  the  eggs,  larvn,  and  pupK. 

PEBBLE  (probably  allied  to  buible,  from  the  sound  of  water  running  among  stones),  a 
small,  round,  water-worn  stone  of  any  kind;  but  with  jewelers  sometimes  an  ai^ote — 
agates  being  often  found  as  loose  pebbles  in  streams,  and  those  of  Scotland  in  particular 
being  popularly  designated  Scotch  ^bUet.  Hence  the  name  has  come  even  to  be 
utended  to  rock-crystal,  when  not  in  the  crystalliDe  form,  and  we  hear  of  spectacles 
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irltb  ^es  of  pebble,  etc  Deporfta  of  pebbles  0d  the  sense  of  water-worn  stones 
occnr  among  the  rocks  of  all  periods,  out  the  pebbles  aie  seldom  loose;  they  are 
generally  cemeated  together  by  iron,  lime,  or  silex,  forming  a  pudding-stone  of  greatei 
or  less  nardness.  Single  peboles  are  Bometimes  found  in  deposits  which  have  been 
formed  at  a  distance  from  currents  in  perfectly  still  water,  as  in  chalk  and  fine  silt. 
They  must  have  been  floated  to  their  places  entangled  in  the  roots  of  trees,  or  attached 
to  the  roots  of  large  buoyant  sea- weeaa.  — Brazilian  Pebblbs  (so  called  from  Brazil 
having  been  long  famous  for  the  purity  of  Us  rock  cryrtal).  are  ray  pure  TpHooee  of  rock 
ciystrl  (q.T.),  used  by  opUdans  fw  making  the  lenses  of  spectacles,  etc. 

nSGAX'.   See  Hickort. 

raCCAST,  Dry&itdu,  a  geniu  of  paehydermaia,  of  the  family  mida,  much  resem- 
bling  bo|n;  but  EAving  a  mere  tubercle  Instead  of  a  tall;  only  three  toes— no  external 
toe — on  ttte  hind-feet;  the  molar  teeth  and  indsors  very  like  those  of  hogs,  but  the 
canine  teeth  not  nearly  so  long  and  not  curving  outwards.  An  approach  to  ruminants 
b  seen  in  the  stomach,  which  is  divided  into  several  sacs;  also  in  the  union  of  the  meta- 
caq>al  and  metatarsal  bonea  of  the  two  greater  toes  Into  a  kind  of  cannon  bone.  A 
gluidular  opening  on  the  loins,  near  the  tail,  secretes  a  fetid  humor.  Only  two  species 
are  known,  both  natives  of  South  America;  and,  except  the  tapirs,  the  only  existing 
pachydermata  of  the  American  continent. — The  Common  Feccast,  Collared  Teccart, 
Of  Taja<^  (D.  iormioiw),  is  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  South  America;  the  Whitb- 
liiPFED  iW:art  (A  UMatuM)  is  found  in  many  parts  of  it.  Both  are  gregarious;  the 
vlute-lipped  p^M^ry  often  assembling  in  verv  herds,  and  sometimes  ddng  great 
mischief  to  maisw  and  other  crops.  The  heras  of  the  white-lipped  peccary  seem  to  fol- 
low a  'leader,  like  those  of  ruminanta.  The  conunon  peccary  oiiefly  frequents  forests, 
VDd  miall  companies  sometimes  take  up  the  abode  in  the  hollow  of  a  great  tree.  The 
common  peccary  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  hog,  grayish ;  the  hairs  alternately  ringed 
with  black  and  yellowish  white,  bristly;  and  on  the  neck  longer,  and  fornUng  a  mane. 
A  narrow  white  collar  surrounds  the  neck.  The  white-lipped  peccary  Is  considerably 
larger,  of  a  darker  color,  with  conspicuously  white  lips.  Tlie  ears  are  almost  concealed 
by  the  hair.  Both  species  are  capable  of  bdng  tamed,  but  are  of  irritable  and  uncertain 
temper.  lu  a  wild  state  they  defend  themselves  vigorously  against  assailants,  mnking 
good  use  of  their  sharp  tusks,  and  a  whole  herd  combine  for  defense.  The  hunter  bas 
often  to  fa^e  refuge  from  them  in  a  tree.  Tbey  are  omnivoroua;  and  if  hurtful  to  crops, 
render  service  bv  destroying  reptiles.  Their  voice  is  somewhat  like  that  of  the  hog,  but 
more  sharp.   Their  flesh  resembles  that  of  the  hog,  but  Is  said  to  be  inferior.  The 

S lands  on  the  loins  must  be  cut  out  immediately  after  the  peccary  is  killed,  or  their  fetid 
umor  infects  the  whole  flesh.   See  iUna.,  Mamkama,  vol.  IX. 
FS-^IHIH'LS.   See  Chih-le. 

PXCK,  a  measure  of  capacity  for  dry  goods,  such  as  grain,  fmlt,  etc.,  used  in  Amerf* 
Ca,  and  equivalent  to  2  imperial  gallons,  or  094.64  +  cubic  inches.  It  is  thus  the  fbuith 
part  of  a  Inuhel  (q.T.)< 

tWBKf  Gbobob,  D.D.,  1797-1879;  b.  KT.;  Joined  the  Genesee  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  In  1818;  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the  Susquehanna  dis- 
trict in  1824;  was  principal  of  the  Oneida  conference  seminary  in  1885-40,  and  In  the  ^ 
last  year  was  elected  editor  of  the  Methodut  Quarterly  Beview,  which  poeition  he  filled 
for  eif^t  years.  lu  1848  he  was  elected  chief  editor  of  the  Chrwtian  Adtoeate  and  Jour- 
nal, in  New  York,  retaining  Ute  position  for  four  years.  He  was  pastor  at  Wilkesbarre, 
Scranton,  Providence,  DuBmore;  and  his  .public  labors  indudea  a  period  of  00  years. 
^Bb  published  works  are  UniMndUmn  Baamined;  Scripture  Doatrint  OhrfyUan  Prr- 
feetion;  Bute  of  Faith;  Reply  toBateom;  Manly  Character,  and  Our  OourUry. 

VEGKt  Habbt  TBUBeroH,  fh;.d.,  l.h.i>.,  was  bom  In  Stamford,  Conn.,  in  1856.  He 
was  educated  at  Columbia  College,  from  which  institution  he  graduated  with  honors  in 
18B1,  receiving  at  once  an  appointn^nt  to  a  classical  fellowship.  After  a  year  spent  fn 
advanced  study,  he  was  made  instructor  In  the  department  of  Latin,  and  a  little  later, 
lecturer  on  Biblical  Hebrew.  In  1886,  on  the  death  of  Prof.  Charles  Short,  Dr.  Peck 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Latm  chair,  and  in  1888,  after  spending  some  time  in  study 
abroad  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  he  was  elected  to  the  full  professorship  of  the  Latin 
language  and  literature,  apositiou  which  hestill  holds.  On  the  reorganization  of  Ooluml^ 
as  a  university,  in  1890,  Prof.  Feck  was  a  member  of  the  first  University  Council.  He 
has  also  held  the  appointment  of  lecturer  in  classical  philology  in  the  Barnard  College 
for  Women.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Philological  Society,  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  of  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society,  of  the  Archffiological  Institute  oi 
America,  and  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Anthropology ;  and  one  of  tie  incorporators 
of  the  Columbia  University  Press,  of  which  he  is  now  a  Trustee.  Among  his  published 
works  are  The  Semitic  Thtory  qf  Creation  (1885),  Suetonim  (2d  ed.  1898),  Latin  Pronun- 
dation  (3d  ed.  1694),  A  History  of  the  Latin  Language  (1894),  and  numerous  papers,  re- 
^ws,  ftddresses,  etc.,  besides  fugitive  verses,  some  of  which  will  be  found  in  Stedman's 
lOtwyefAiMriean  Uteratun,  vol.  XI.  Id  conjunction  with  Prof.  E.  H.  PesM,  of  Bow- 
dotn  College,  Prof.  Peck  has  brongbt  out  a  series  of  Latin  classics  for  oollwe  use,  and 
since  ISM  ne  has  been  £ditor-in-chief  of  the  Iniemational  (^/dopadia,  besides  editing 
Amieto^t  Allot  of  Modem  Geography  (1892).  Bdrper'e  Oieiumary  of  Clatticat  Literature 
and  Antiguiiiee  (1894).  the  Univertity  Bulletin,  and  Olaatieal  <ftwKM  (1896).  In  189S  he 
published  Baman  Life  in  Latin  Proee  and  Vene.  and  became  editor  of  The  Bookman,^ 
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FECK,  Jesse  Trubsdsll.  d.d.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1811  ;  joined  the  Oneida  conference  in 
1632;  was  principal  of  the  Qouremeur  Wesleyan  seminary  in  1887-41,  and  of  the  Troy 
conference  academy  at  West  Poultney,  Vt.,  in  18^-48;  president  of  Dickinson  collego 
in  1848-52;  pastor  of  the  Foundry  churdi  in  Waatiington,  D.  C,  two  years.  In  loM 
he  was  appointed  secretary  and  emtor  of  the  Methodist  tract  society;  labored  ei^t  years 
in  California  as  pastor  and  presiding  elder,  Retaming  to  the  east  he  was  paator  in 
Peekskill,  Albany,  and  Syracuse,  ana  in  1872  was  lected  bishop.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Syracuse  university.  Dr.  P.  published  The  Central  ideafff  Ohriafianity; 
The  True  Woman;  The  Eietory  of  the  Great  B^mbUe  Oonttdered  from  a  ChriaUan  Stand- 
point.  He  d.  1888. 

FECK,  John  Jahes,  1821-78 ;  b.  K.  Y.;  educated  at  West  Point,  and  in  1848 
received  the  commission  of  lieut.  in  the  artillery.  He  served  at  Palo  Alto,  Monterey, 
and  several  other  battles  of  the  Mexican  war;  at  the  assault  on  Molino  del  Rey  displayed 
rreat  gallantry,  and  was  brevetted  major.  In  18t^  he  reigned  his  commission  and 
became  a  banker  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.   He  took  great  Interest  m  politics,  and  was  a  dele- 

fttte  to  the  democratic  national  conventions  of  1856  and  1860^,  In  1861  lie  was  made 
rig.  gen.  of  volunteers,  and  placed  in  command  of  a  brigade  of  the  4th  corps.    He  was 

E resent  at  the  battles  of  WiUiamsbunF  and  Fair  Oaks,  at  the  siege  of  Richmond,  and 
ad  charge  of  the  defense  of  Suffolk,  Va.  In  1864  be  was  employed  in  North  Carolina, 
and  the  same  year  was  given  comniand  of  the  forces  near  the  Canadian  border.  Ue  was 
mustered  out  in  1865,  and  until  his  death  was  enraged  in  the  Insurance  business  in  New 
York,  being  for  many  years  president  of  the^^iw  York  state  life  insurance  ca  of 
Syracuse. 

PECK,  John  Mason,  d.d.,  178»-1858;  b.  Conn.;  removed  in  1811  to  Qreene  oa, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  united  with  a  Baptist  churdi;  and  in  1814  became  pastor  of  a  church  in 
Amenta,  N.-  Y.  In  1817  he  was  an  itinerant  miadonary  in  HUnoIs  and  Missouri.  He 
WAS  the  principal  in  1880-81  of  a  seminary  at  Rock  Spring,  111.  He  was  on%  of  tlie 
founders  of  the  theological  seminary  at  Covington,  Ky.;  in  1848-45  he  was  secretary 
of  the  American  Baptist  publication  society.  From  1829  be  edited  for  several  years  a 
periodical,  The  Pioneer.  He  published  Tlie  Emigrant's  Guide ;  A  Oaattteer  of  tlliiujis  ; 
Life  of  Daniel  Boone,  in  S'p&Tka^s  Ajuerican  Biografhy;  Life  of  Father  darky  a  western 
preacher. 

PECK,  WiLUAU  Oct,  ll.d.,  b.  Conn.,  1890 :  educated  at  West  Point,  and  in  1844 
received  a  iwmmlsdon  as  lient.  in  the  corps  of  topographical  englneersL  From  1817 
to  1855  he  was  aasistaot  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  military  aicademy.  In  1855  he 
resigned,  and  was  made  professor  of  physics  and  engineering  at  the  univer^ty  of 
Michigan.  In  1857  he  accepted  the  position  of  professor  of  matmmatics  and  astronomy 
in  Columbia  college,  New  York,  which  he  held  till  1892.  Dr.  P.  published  Elements 
of  Mechaima,  1859 ;  an  edition  of  Ganot's  Naiural  Philotophy,  1880  ;  and  was  joint  editor 
with  Davies  of  the  Mathematical  Dieiumary  and  Cfydopcedia  of  MathemcUieal  Bdenee.  He 
published  several  text-books  also.   Died,  1892. 

FXCOBA  (Lat  cattle),  a  Linnieaa  order  of  mammalia,  now  generally  called  ruminan- 

tia  (q.v.). 

PE008,  a  river  of  Texas,  rises  In  the  mountains  near  Santa  F€,  New  Mexico,  runs 
south-easterly  600  m.  through  New  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  flows  into  the  Rio  Grande- 
del-Norte,  in  1st.  about  29°  20'  n.,  long,  loa"  west 

FE008,  a  CO.  in  w.  Texas,  bounded  on  the  e.  and  n.  e.by  the  Pecos  river  and  on 
Uie  8.  bv  the  Rio  Grande  ;  about  6700  sq.m.;  pop.  "90,  1826,  chiefly  of  American  birth. 
Itis  well  adapted  to  grazing,  and  has  some  good  farming  land.   Co.  seat.  Fort  Stockton. 

FEOQQSI  Jban,  1620-74 ;  b.  Dieppe.  He  studied  medicine  at  Montpellier.  where 
fie  soon  made  the  important  discovery  of  the  course  of  the  lacteal  vessels,  including  the 
ntuatlon  of  the  sac,  called  Oie  reeeptaeulvm  ehyli,  or  reservoir  of  Pecquet,  as  it  is  some- 
tjincs  called,  and  the  termination  of  the  principal  lacteal  vessel,  the  Uiondc  duct.  Into 
toe  left  subclavian  vein,  Pecquet  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  tlm  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris.  His  principal  works  are :  Experimenta  Nota  Anatomiea  (Puis,  1651): 
and  De  CireulatioM  Sanguinis  et  Chyli  Motu,  and  De  Thoraeieit  LaeteU  (1654). 

MCTEBT,  a  genus  of  lamellibranchiate  mollusks,  commonly  referred  to  the  same 
family  with  the  oyster  {o»i)-eada),  which  is  sometimes  called  pa^tinida.  The  shell  has 
neither  teeth  nor  laminae  in  the  hinge;  the  valves  are  unequal,  one  of  them  being  often 
much  more  convex  than  the  other;  the  shape  is  regular;  the  hinge  is  extended  by  ears 
wd  m  most  of  the  species  both  valves  have  rilw  radiating  from  the  umbo  to  the  marein 
Hence  the  name  p<xten  (Lat  a  comb),  from  the  appearance  which  they  present.  The 
animal  has  a  small  foot;  some  of  the  species  are  capable  of  attaching  themselves  by  a 
byssus;  they  are  capable  also  of  locomotion  by  opening  and  rapidly  closing  the  valves, 
and  in  this  wav  can  even  regain  the  sea  from  a  short  distance  hj  leaping  on  the  shore. 
Bome  of  the  larger  species  are  often  populariy  called  Oamt,  a  name  shared  by  other 
bivalvea  P.  Jaeobaue,  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  the  ScALLOP-fiHELL  which 
pilgnms  were  accustomed  to  wear  in  front  of  their  hats,  in  token  of  their  haTine  vi^ted 
the  shnne  of  St.  James  at  Compostella. 

FECTIC  ACn>  AND  FECTHTE.    see  Fkuits. 

PECTIKIBSAKCHIA'TA  (Lat  comb-billed),  an  order  of  gasteropodous  mollusks,  hav- 
log  the  gills  composed  of  numerous  leaflets  or  fringes,  arran^  lik^]^^^^  ^f:MCpca|^ 
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Pel*. 
Pedacoir. 


and  affixed  to  the  internal  surface  of  a  cavity  which  opens  with  a  wide  opening  above 
the  head.   The  sexes  are  distinct   To  this  order  belong  whelks  and  periwmkles. 

PECTORIL  OQUY  is  a  term  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  the  history  of  chest  diseases 
as  to  require  a  brief  notice  in  this  work.  If  the  stethoscope  be  applied  lo  the  chest  of  a 
beaUfay  peraon,  and  be  be  reqnested  to  speak,  the  sounds  of  bis  voice  will  be  conveyed 
to  Uie  etu-  of  the  observer  with  very  different  degrees  of  clearness,  according  to  the  part 
of  the  chest  on  which  the  base  of  Uie  iostrument  rests.  If,  for  example,  it  be  applied  at 
the  top  of  the  sternum  or  breast-bone  the  voice  will  reach  the  ear,  through  the  tube,  with 
tolerable  dlstinctuess.  For  a  short  distance  on  either  side  of  the  sternum,  just  below  the 
collar-bones,  and  in  the  arm-pita,  the  voice  is  still  heard,  but  the  sound  is  indistiQct  and 
confused.  Below  the  third  rib,  and  over  the  remainder  of  ttic  chest,  the  voice  only  pro- 
duces an  obscure  thrilling  sound,  which  is  known  as  pectoral  retonanee.  In  certain 
morbid  conditions  the  sounds  of  the  voice  seem  to  proceed  with  distinctness  from  the 
walls  of  the  chest  Erectly  into  the  ear ;  and  then,  in  place  of  ^e  normal  pectoral  reso- 
nance, we  have  the  pbyacal  sign  *known  as  pectoriloquy  (from  the  Latin  peeton,  from 
the  chest,  and  loouor,  I  spenk).  It  occurs  when  a  tofuably  superficial  excantion.  of 
moderate  or  considerable  size,  lies  under  the  stethoscope. 

FECTOSE.   Bee  Fruit. 

PEDAOOOT,  or  PABAOOOT  (from  the  G-reek  mus,  bOT,  and  ^iv,  to  lead),  the  science  of 
education.  The  Greek,  from  which  was  derived  the  English  word,  pedagogue,  sienified 
a  slave  who  accompanied  the  child  of  his  master  to  the  palsBstra,  watched  over  him  at 
his  games  and  instructed  him  in  personal  conduct.  The  term  pedago^  is  gradually 
going  oat  of  use,  in  favor  of  the  general  word  Education. 

Pedagogy  comprises  that  body  of  doctrine,  small  even  to-day  but  steadily  increasing, 
which  has  for  its  object  the  correct  bringing  up  and  Instruction  of  the  young  from  the 
time  when  they  are  old  enough  to  have  developed  any  of  the  mental  faculties  up  to  the 
time  when  they  have  finished  their  conventional  education  and  begin  the  battfe  of  life 
for  themselvea 

The  history  of  the  theories  of  education  in  Indo-Oennanlc  civilization  goes  as  far 
back  aa  the  Sophists  and  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  wiU  be  found  outlined  in  the  article 
Eduoation.  It  has  been  reserved  for  this  place  to  continue  the  history  with  a  alight 
glance  at  the  principles  of  the  Herbartian  psychology  as  applied  to  education. 

In  ito  broadest  aspect,  education  comprehends  a  very  wide  field.  Education  has  been 
deflned  as  a  derived  science  depending  almost  entirely  upon  psychology,  both  physio- 
logical and  experimental,  for  its  ground  facts.  But  the  science  of  education  has  to  con- 
sider much  more  than  the  actual  method  of  instruction  in  particular  cases.  Problems 
of  legislation  and  government,  of  the  relation  between  the  pupil,  the  teacher,  and  the 
state  most  be  faced;  and  the  material  side,  flmuiceB,  school  buildings,  and  apparatus, 
tt^etber  with  ventilation,  sanitation,  and  the  physical  condition,  normal  or  defective, 
of  pupils  must  be  taken  into  account.  Some  American  public  schools  have  inatltnted 
the  examination  of  the  eyes  of  all  the  pupils. 

As  all  that  bears  upon  the  bringing  up  of  the  young  may  be  included  under  the  term 
education,  in  other  words,  all  the  influences  wluch  act  upon  the  child  or  adolescent, 
these  should  be  given  a  place  in  any  comprehensive  scheme  of  educaUon.  Such  are 
the  influences  of  home,  church,  and  stoteand  in  fact  all  the  environment  which  Is  formed 
by  society  at  large.  Too  much  emphasis  can  hardly  be  placed  on  the  fact  that  all  Influ- 
ence educates. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  perfect  education  would  fit  the  youth  as  well  as  possible  for  their 
dealings  with  the  world  at  large,  and  that  the  transition  from  school,  college,  or  unl- 
verslty  life  should  not  be  too  sudden  or  abrupt,  though  the  fact  that  the  products  of  the 
exercues  of  the  youthful  faculties  are  rarely  of  anv  intrinsic  value  or  importance  gives 
an  artificial  tone  to  the  whole  of  a  person's  school  orcoUege  life.  The  fact  always  re- 
mains that  the  world  of  the  educational  Institution  is  totally  different  and  la  taken  In  a 
totally  different  spirit  from  the  real  world  outside.  Thus  the  selection  of  the  proper 
courses  of  study  becomes  important  and  this  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  train- 
ing desired.  Only  in  the  last  few  years  has  the  question  of  the  validity  of  formal  edu- 
caUon as  such  been  discussed,  and  the  results  seem  to  be  that  the  old-fashioned  method 
of  Instruction,  which  adhered  to  the  classics  and  mathematics  as  a  good  and  all-com- 
prehensive  training  for  the  mind  is  gradually  giving  place  to  the  more  modem,  logical, 
and  practical  custom  of  regulating  the  training  according  to  the  subject  of  most  pros- 
pective value  to  the  individual,  In  other  words  that  eufflcleut  mental  training  may  be  got 
from  the  study  of  any  science,  art,  or  langua^.  This  is  a  good  reason  for  making,  as 
some  American  universities  do,  the  study  or  Latin  and  Greek  elective  or  voluntary 
instead  of  prescribed  or  compulsory. 

Apperception,  In  order  to  look  upon  the  theory  of  education  from  the  Rerbartlan 
staadpoint  one  must  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  Herbartian  terms 
apperception  and  apperception  mass,  as  this  idea  of  apperception  forms  the  nucleus  of  all 
modem  theories  of  education  based  on  the  Herbartian  psychology.  The  word  apper^ 
ception  was  used  by  Leibnitz  and  Kant  to  mean  the  act  of  reflection  with  which  one 
sains  a  knowledge  of  the  inner  nature  of  the  soul.  By  Herbert  and  hie  followers  it  has 
been,  to  some  extent,  popularized  with  the  signification  of  "  a  knowing  of  things,"  in 
relation  one  to  the  other,  a  logical  association  of  ideas,  or  a  perception  of  things  in  sys- 
tems of  logical  order.  Ordinary  perception,  on  the  other  hand,  seea  only  quantitatively 
and  qualitatively  an  object  in  its  immediate  surroundings.  The  ideas  and  images 
which  arise  in  one's  mind  upon  perceiving  an  object  or  action  are,  when  they  are  logl- 
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cally  connected  with  it,  called  the  Appereeptmiamasse  (a  G«nnan  word  which  has,  by 
man;  writers,  been  taken  Into  English  almost  letter  for  letter  as  apperception  maM). 

Ideas  are  regarded  by  Herbart  as  liaving  an  activity  of  their  own.  He  supposes  also 
the  existence  of  idea*  oatBide  of  cousctousnesB  and  their  crossing  the  "  threshold  of 
eonscioiuness,  where  they  are  dimly  perceived,  acquiring  relations- with  other  ideas  and 
wtUt  these  finally  rUii^  as  a  gronp  into  the  full  light  of  consciousness — the  focus  of 
attanUon  where  they  are  appcreeuxa,  that  is,  perceived  in  their  true  relations  with  other 
ideas.  Steinthal.  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Herbartlans,  rec<wnizes  four  elements  in 
apperception:  (1)  Identification,  by  which  an  object  is  appercelved  as  the  same  object 
that  was  perceived  upon  a  former  occasion;  (2)  ClasslficatioD,  by  which  an  object  la 
recognized  as  belonging  to  a  class  of  objects  essentially  similar  to  It ;  (3)  Harmonization 
or  reconciliation,  which  recognizes  a  sort  of  identity  between  an  object  and  the  same 
object  after  an  essential  change  (as  a  house  that  has  been  burned);  and  (4}  Creative  or 
formative  apperceptiou,  by  means  of  which  the  mind  invents,  discovers,  or  creates,  in 
tile  artistic  sense  of  the  word  —  the  creative  imagination. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  as  the  thoushts  wliich  arise  In  one  p^istm's  mind  when  re* 
gardlng  any  object  differ  from  those  of  another  person,  the  apperception  mass  of  one 
U  made  up  of  thought  material  quite  different  from  that  of  others.  In  like  manner  one 
child's  apperception  masses  may  be  totally  different  from  another's,  and  often  of  much 
greater  comprehensiveness.  The  child  who  called  butterflies  "  flying  pansies  "  showa 
a  mass  tax  different  from  that  of  another  child  who  knows  them  to  he  insects,  or  from 
that  of  himself  at  a  more  mature  age.  The  apperception  mass  being  then  all  the  Imag- 
ery of  the  various  senses  and  the  emotional  states  which  may  be  associated  with  any 
object,  there  Is,  to  every  concept,  a  l(^cal  and  a  psychological  side.  The  logical  aspect 
of  any  concept  Is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  words  with  which  It  Is  correctly  de- 
fined. This  satisfies  theletter  of  the  concept,  but  the  spirit  of  an  idea,  so  to  speak— 
the  psychological  concept — le  sometiilng  that  varies  with  each  Indlvianal  and  consti- 
tutes the  apperception  mass. 

A  recognition  of  this  forms  the  basis  of  a  criticism  of  the  study  of  modem  and  classi- 
cal languages,  formerly  so  great  a  part  of  all  schemes  of  study.  The  boy  or  girl  study- 
ing language,  particularly  the  dead  languages,  but,  to  a  large  ntent,  the  living  lan- 
guages as  well,  must  rely  most  of  all,  in  hu  translations  from  one  language  Into  the 
other  (which  forms  so  important  a  part  of  language  study)  upon  the  use  of  a  dictionary. 
The  dictionary  can  give,  as  definition  or  equivalent  for  the  words  of  the  exercise  read, 
only  words  ag^n :  but  psychology  has  shown  that  words  form  only  a  small  part  of  the 
stream  of  thought  and  that  what  they  stand  for  is  not  other  words  but  real  things  per- 
ceived or  feelings -experienced  by  the  individual.  In  translation  from  any  language 
Into  En^h,  for  Instance,  a  mental  pld^ure  of  the  anthor's  thought  Is  first  formed,  and 
this  Is,  as  well  as  may  be,  described  in  English  words.  The  practice,  too  soon  made  a 
habit,  by  school  and  college  students  is  to  put  down  word  for  word  out  of  a  dictionary. 
Stated  in  Herbartlan  terminology  this  Is  the  same  as  saying  that  language  study  de- 
mands lat^e  apperception  masses  on  the  part  of  the  student,  of  a  kind  that  he  does  not 
possess,  and,  by  language  study  alone,  cannot  acquire.  This  is  not  only  saying  that  in 
order  to  be  able  to  read  Greek  or  German  one  must  have  some  knowledge  of  Greek  or 
German  life,  but  that  the  Idioms  and  not  the  words  in  the  one  lai^nage  or  the  other  are 
the  units  which  correspond  to  the  peculiar  apperception  masses  which  would  be 
formed  in  the  mind  of  the  ancient  Greek  or  native  German  of  to-day. 

It  Lb  evident,  from  the  consideration  of  the  notion  of  apperception,  that  It  is  of  the 
greatest  Importance  In  teaching  for  the  Instructor  to  know  something,  and  as  much  as 
possible,  of  the  apperception  masses  of  his  pupils.  Ignorant  of  these,  he  may  in  his 
elucidations  go  completely  over  the  heads  of  his  pupils  and  completely  fall  to  elucidate. 
For  the  purpose  of  learning  about  the  contents  of  children*s  minds  have  been  deslgDed, 
in  great  part,  the  researches  and  observations  In  chfld-stndy  which  will  be  found  out* 
lined  in  the  article  Gexetic  Psychomot  (q.v.). 

CmieerUratim  Is  that  arrangement  of  the  subjects  of  instnictlon  which  will  make  as 
many  logical  relations  as  possible  between  them.  It  is  the  principle  of  apperception 
applied.  It  has  been  observed  by  many  teachers  that  young  pupils  fail  to  see  the 
relations  between  subjects,  even  when  that  relation  Is  one  of  Identity,  what  they  have 
learned  in  one  school  about  an  historical  personaffe  not  being  associatied  In  their  minds 
with  the  same  personage  they  may  have  heard  of  in  another  school.  In  otiier  words, 
having  heard  In  Sunday  School  of  the  emperor  of  Borne,  they  may  and  very  often  do, 
fall  to  apperceive  the  name  when  they  hear  it  In  connection  with  Roman  histoi?.  The 
same  is  true  of  historical  places  whose  names  appear  in  geography.  Accordingly  a  sys- 
tem has  been  devised  In  Germany  with  the  chief  end  in  view  of  having  all  the  subjects 
taught  In  school  arranged  so  as  to  bear  one  upon  the  other.  ZlUer  has  proposed  the 
study  of  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales  for  the  earlier  grades  and  Robinson  Crusoe  for  later  grades 
of  primary  instruction.  With  these  two  books  would  be  connected  the  study  of  faima, 
flora,  geography  incidentally  mentioned;  and  opportunity  would  also  be  given  for  the 
study  of  language,  grammar,  arithmetic,  etc.  A  village  pood  has  even  been  suggested 
as  a  subject  about  which,  as  in  concentric  circles,  could  be  grouped  studies  in  botany, 
zoologj^  physics,  language  (description),  and  other  branches.  It  is  of  unquestioned  Im- 
portant to  emphasize  the  relations  between  subjects  taught  In  order  to  strengthen 
character  and  memory  and  encourage  clear  thinking. 

The  kidarical  method.  This  method,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  cul^re  epo^ 
method,  of  study  assumes  that  the  child  In  Its  mental  OTOwth  passes  through  a  number 
of  stages  of  spiritual  development  corresponding  closely  to  the  epochs  t^ngh  which 
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primitive,  ancient,  medlteral,  uid  modem  enltnn  has  puwd,  and  ammgei  a  study  with 

this  In  view. 

AUmtion.  Having  now  a  general  outline  of  some  of  the  greater  problenu  of  the 
science  of  education,  certain  questions  of  applied  psychology  should  be  considered.  In 
the  article  Attention  (q.v.),  hare  been  noticed  several  features  of  that  faculty  having 
a  psychological  interest  Very  Important  for  education  Is  the  rect^ltion  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  voluntary  and  involuntary  attention.  The  latter  comes  first  in  the 
development  of  the  child's  mind  and  Is  little  more  than  the  spontaneous  adjustment  of 
the  organs  to  sensations  which  attract  notice,  aa  in  the  case  of  the  infant's  eyes  follow- 
ing the  li^t.  It  is  not  until  after  several  years  of  growth  that  the  purely  psychical, 
voiontaiy  attention  Is  developed.  Two  peculiarities  of  the  voluntary  attention  are 
noticeable:  (1)  It  is  impoesible  even  for  the  trained  adalt  to  keep  the  voluntary  atten- 
tion upon  one  thing  or  one  Idea  for  very  long  at  a  time.  The  course  of  ideation  may  be 
to  some  extent  controlled  but  the  mind's  content  chauges  every  few  seconds.  (2)  There 
is  often  an  emotional  quality  about  tlie  voluntary  attention  which  makes  It  unpleasant 
to  exercise,  and  any  great  exercise  of  It  in  education  savors  of  the  unpleasant  duty,  a 
fact  which  should  be,  but  Is  not  generally,  recognized  In  teaching.  In  otner  words,  what 
one  has  to  wlU  himself  by  a  strong  effort  to  attend  to  is  that  which  Is  not  to  him,  in 
Itself,  Interesting  and  la  abandoned  as  soon  as  possible.  This  is  the  case  with  all 
branches  of  study  regarded  either  by  teacher  or  pupil  as  of  value  merely  as  mental  train- 
ing. It  will  here  be  seen  that  the  science  of  education  must  take  account  not  only  of 
the  type  of  mind  to  t>e  educated  but  of  tlie  efTectlve  possibilities  of  the  studies  to  which 
the  mind  applies  itself.  Training  could  be  attained  in  any  branch  of  study  if  tralninK 
alone  were  all  that  is  desired;  but  this  is  not  the  caae^  the  branch  of  study  being  the 
important  thing.  Otherwise  a  bank  robber  and  safe  blower,  being  highly  tnilned  in 
that  form  of  activity  would  have  as  good  an  education  as  a  great  scholar.  A  mere 
training  is  not  the  end-all  of  education,  and  as  voluntary  attentiop  is  particularly  In 
primary  instmctlon  beyond  attainment,  it  falls  upon  the  teacher  to  understand  and  apply 
the  principles  which  are  found  in  the  working  of  the  involimtary  attention.  The  ten- 
dency which  the  Involuntary  attention  exhibits  to  go  along  certain  lines  In  IndlTlduals 
is  called  intenaL  A  man^s  interests  lie  In  a  certain  direction  determined  by  the  flow  of 
his  InTolontary  attenUon.  It  Is  false  to  assert  that  by  the  Toluntaiy  exercise  of  atten- 
tion in  one  direction  an  interest  can  always  he  created  there.  Things  attended  to  by 
expenditure  of  will  power  may  be  changed  but  not  made  lutcnsUng.  The  application 
of  this  principle  to  the  science  of  education  Is  obvious. 

ImitiaiM.  One  of  the  primary  cfaaracteristics  of  the  human  mind  being  the  close 
connection  between  Idea  and  act,  it  will  be  seen  that  suggestion,  which  Is  the  implanting 
of  an  idea  in  the  mind  Is  the  basis  of  education.  Suggestion  r^arded  from  a  dUferent 
point  of  view  Is  Imitation ;  or,  In  Other  words,  Imitauou  Is  the  snbJectlTe  and  concrete 
side  of  suggestion.  Imitation  is  thus  defined  in  its  widest  sense  as  the  reception  vt  an 
idea  implying  the  subsequent  working  out  of  that  idea.  In  a  narrower  sense  it  Is  one^s 
conscious  copying  of  the  acts  of  other  persons  and  Is  seen  in  Its  fullest  development  In 
children  and  young  people.  It  is  the  fundamental  character  of  manv  of  the  earliest 
acts  called  instinctive.  Its  application  to  the  science  of  education  lies  in  the  great 
potency  of  environment,  and  especially  the  influences  at  present  only  partially  taken 
uito  account,  to  suggest  ideas. 

Faligue.  One  ofthe  most  important  points  of  the  physiological  aspect  of  educational 
psychology  Is  that  which  takes  into  consideration  mental  fatigue.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  careful  research,  that  fatigue  even  In  physical  action  Is  more  mt-ntal  than 
muscular,  as  the  nluscles  of  animals  uiat  have  been  physically  exhausted  both  by  exer- 
cise and  by  lack  of  nutrition  have  been  found  to  be,  after  deaui,  no  less  able  to  react  to 
electrical  stimulus  than  those  taken  from  animals  perfectly  rested  and  nurtured.  The 
question  of  fatigue  really  falls  then  within  the  bounds  of  psychology;  and  study  of  the 
utigue  of  school-children  during  school  hours  has  been  tne  subject  of  Investigations, 
which  show  that  the  limit  of  pupils'  best  capacity  for  paying  strict  attention  to  lessons 
varies  between  a  half  and  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  that,  after  this  time  their 
sensibility,  and  conieqnently  their  receptivity  needs  a  short  period  In  which  to 
recuperate. 

Training  of  Teadien.  Elaborate  systems  of  training  for  teachers  are  provided  by  law 
In  Europe,  particularly  in  Germany,  where  It  takes  18  years  of  training  to  receive  the 
highest  teacher's  certificate,  In  the  V.  S.  much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  making 
compulsory  the  training  of  teachers  of  all  the  public  Bcbools,.and  in  over  thirty  of  the 
states  some  instruction  to  teachers  is  required  by  law.  The  best  laws  concerning 
teachers*  training  are  In  New  Twk,  where  attention  was  given  to  the  siUtject  as  early 
as  1884.  "Hie  training  Is  carried  out  on  three  lines,  viz.  by  normal  schools  (q.v.),  by 
teachers*  training  classes,  and  by  teachers'  Institutes.  The  training  classes  are  for  the 
instruction  of  teachers  in  all  the  branches  of  study,  including  applied  psychology,  and 
the  teachers'  Institutes  are  courses  of  lectures  and  conferences  given  in  certain  selected 
schools  by  a  staff  of  lecturers  consisting  of  a  supervisor,  conductors,  and  instructors. 
They  are  attended  by  public  school  teachers  and  have  been  found  to  exert  a  very  good 
influence  upon  Uie  work  of  the  schools.  In  1806  the  number  of  Instltntes  conducted  In 
Kew  York  was  106  Mid  these  were  attended  by  16,342  teachers  who  received  instroctlon 
In  subject  and  method. 

PXDAL  ( Lat.  pe$,  a  fOot),  any  part  of  a  musical  instrument  acted  on  by  the  feet.  The 
pianoforte,  the  harp,  and  the  oi^n  are  furnished  with  pedals,  which,  however  serve  an 
entirely  different  purpose  in  each  instrument.  In  the  pianoforte  their  object  Is  to  effect  . 
a  change  in  the  quality  or  intensity  of  the  sound ;  the  damper  pedal  Pi^|^|^^Jt^ {^f^QQ 
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after  the  finger  Is  lifted  from  tue  key,  and  the  shifting  or  una  eordd  pedal  softens  the 
tone.  The  pedals  of  the  harp  are  the  means  bj  which  the  chromatic  changes  of  intona- 
tion ore  effected,  In  the  organ  the  pedals  are  keys  put  in  action  by  the  feel.  The 
division  of  the  organ  which  Is  connected  with  the  foot-keys  Is  called  the  pedal  organ, 
and  contains  the  largest  pipes.  The  introdoction  of  pedals  In  tlie  organ  ia  assigned  to  a 
German  of  the  name  of  Bernhard,  who  flourished  in  the  15th  century.  Pedals  are  also 
used  in  the  organ  to  act  on  the  swell  and  on  the  stops.   See  Obqah. 

FEDALIA'CEJB.    See  BiaNONlAOBiB. 

FEDAL-POnrT,  or  Pedal  Hakmony.    tiee  Orqan-foint. 

PEDES',  OBEAT,  a  river  of  Korth  and  South  Carolina,  rises  [a  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains in  the  u.w.  of  North  Carolina,  and  running  s.  by  e.  flows  througtrthc  c.  portion  of 
South  Carolina,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  through  Winyaw  Bay  at  Georgetown.  It  Is 
navigable  to  Cheraw,  160  m.,  and  is  about  850  m.  in  length.— The  Littuc  Fedbb,  its 
piindpal  eastern  branch,  is  fonned  the  confluence  of  several  smaller  riTera  in  the  s. 
IMTt  of  North  Cnrolina. 

PEDESTAL,  a  base  or  block  on  ^hich  columns,  statues,  etc..  are  frequently  set.  The 
pedestal  Is  much  used  in  classic  architecture.  Like  the  column,  it  has  a  base  and  a  sort 
of  capital  or  cornice,  called  the  surlMise.  The  shaft,  or  plain  block  is  called  the  dado  or 
die. 

PEDETE8,  or  Hbij'amts,  a  genus  of  rodent  quadrupeds  of  the  family  murida,  allied 
to  Jerboas,  but  differing  from  uiem  in  some  of  the  characters  of  their  dentition. 

PEDICELLAB'LS  are  very  remarkable  minute  appendages  of  tlie  integuments  of  many 
of  the  echinodermata,  having  the  form  of  a  stalk,  with  a  small  two-bladed  or  three-bladra 
forceps  at  its  summit.  They  are  of  a  flesliy  substance,  with  calcareous  granules  imbed- 
ded, and  in  a  living  state  the  blades  are  continually  opening  and  closing.  They  were  at 
one  time  supposed  to  be  parasitic  zoophytes,  but  are  now  generally  believed  to  be  organs 
of  tbe  star-mh  or  sea-urchin. 

FEDICULA'BIS,  a  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  of  the  natural  order  aerophulariaem, 
Bome  of  which  have  rather  lai^  and  finely-colored  flowers.  Two  species,  P.  foliMrU 
and  P.  tybntiea,  are  natives  ofBritaln,  common  in  wet  grounds.  Both  have  received 
the  name  of  lousewort,  the  English  equivalent  of  '*  pedTcolarls,"  from  tbelr  supposed 
influence  in  producing  the  lousy  disease  in  sheep ;  an  influence  purely  imaginary.  Their 
acridity  renders  them  injurious  to  sheep  which  eat  them.  Continental  Europe  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Asia  produce  many  other  species,  and  some  are  found  in  North 
America. 

FEDIC'VLirs,   See  Louse. 

PEDIGSSB  (probably  from  Lat.  pa,  a  foot),  a  tabular  view  of  [the  members  of  a  par- 
ticular family  with  the  relations  In  which  tliey  stand  to  each  other,  accompanied  or 
unaccompanied  by  a  notice  of  the  chief  events  in  tbe  life  of  each,  with  their  dates,  and 
the  evidence  of  the  focta  stated.  Pedigrees  are  indispensable  aids  to  the  student  <tf  his- 
tory. The  wars  of  the  Roses,  the  claim  of  Edward  III.  to  the  crown  of  France,  the  rda- 
tive  position  of  Mary  and  lady  Jane  Orey,  the  circumstances  which  brought  about  the 
union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  Sleswick-Holsteln  question,  which 
occupied  the  attention  of  all  Europe,  and  many  other  familiar  chapters  In  the  history  of 
nations,  as  well  as  of  families,  cannot  be  read  arlgbt  without  the  aid  of  pedigrees.  The 
materials  to  be  used  in  the  formation  of  a  pedigree  are  notes  of  the  facts  to  be  set  forth, 
and  a  recognized  series  of  signs  and  abbreviations.  These  notes  comprise  the  name  of 
every  person  who  is  to  appear  in  the  pedigree,  with  such  dales  and  circumstances  as  it 
may  be  considered  desirable  to  record.  Among  the  commonest  abbreviations  are  dltiv, 
for  daughter  of ;  s.  and  A.,  son  and  heir  of ;  coft.,  coheir  of ;  to.,  wife  of;  «.  p.  {sine  prole), 
without  Issue ;  v.  p.  {vitd  pati-i»),  In  his  father's  lifetime ;  b.,  born,  d.,  died  ;  dep.,  deposed  ; 
K.,  king ;  £.,  earl,  etc.  The  sign  =:  placed  between  two  names,  indicates  that  tliey 
were  husband  and  wife.  All  persons  of  the  same  generation  are  to  be  kept  In  tlie  same 
horizontal  line  ;  and  tbe  main  line  of  descent  is,  wherever  possible,  to  be  Indicated  by 
keeping  the  successive  names  In  a  vertical  column.  Continuous  lines  indicate  the  suc- 
cession of  the  different  generations.  The  members  of  the  same  family  are  generally 
arranged  in  tbeir  order  of  birth  In  two  groups — the  sons  first,  and  then  the  daughters ; 
but  where  the  same  father  or  mothnr  has  children  by  more  than  one  marriage,  the  chil- 
dren of  each  marriage  ought  to  foru  distinct  groups. 

Tabular  genealogies,  generally  brief,  and  meant  to  illustrate  some  particular  claim  of 
right,  are  found  among  tlie  records,  public  and  private,  of  the  early  middle  ages ;  but  after 
the  incorporation  of  the  English  heralds'  college,  far  more  attention  was  devoted  to  the 
compilation  of  pedigrees  of  families,  more  particularly  with  reference  to  tbeir  claims  to 
dignities  and  heraldic  insignia.  In  the  course  of  tbe  lOth  c.  the  heralds  obtained  copies 
of  all  such  accounts  of  the  English  families  of  any  distinction  as  could  be  suppllea  to 
them,  and  entered  them  in  the  hooks  which  contain  tbe  records  of  tlielr  ofllclal  proceed- 
ings. Royal  commissions  were  Issued  under  the  great  seal  to  the  two  provincial  kings- 
of-arms,  empowering  them  to  visit  in  turn  the  several  counties  of  England,  in  order  to 
collect  from  the  principal  persons  of  each  county  an  account  of  the  changes  which  had 
taken  ]ilace  In  tbeir  respcctire  families  in  the  interval  since  tbe  last  preceding  visitation, 
and  to  inquire  wliat  account  could  be  given  of  themselves  by  families  who  had  stepped 
into  the  rank  of  gentry,  or  bad  become  settled  in  the  county  nnce  that  period.   The  reg- 
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bter-boolu  kept  hf  the  heralds  and  their  aadatants  contain  the  pedigrees  and  arms  coL 
lected  In  the  course  of  the  visitatlonB,  with  the  signatures  of  the  heads  of  the  families. 
The  pedigrees  thus  collected  contaio  a  vast  body  of  InformatioD.  interesting  not  only  to 
the  professed  genealogtet,  but  to  eveiy  one  who  would  know  anything  of  the  distin- 
guished characters  in  English  history.  Some  of  these  books  are  lost,  the  r^t  are  scat- 
tered among  the  public  and  private  libraries  of  the  country,  the  largest  collections  being 
in  the  archives  of  the  college  of  arms  and  the  British  museum.  After  the  beginoiDg  of  last 
century  the  visitations  were  discontinued,  and  there  has  since  been  no  oflacial  and  regular 
collection  of  pedigrees.  A  stondiog  order  of  the  house  of  lords  in  1767  requirtd  that 
before  any  peer  should  be  allowed  to  take  his  seat,  garter-king-of-arms  was  to  deliver  at 
the  table  of  the  house  of  lords  a  pedigree  of  bis  family,  to  be  verified  by  the  committee 
of  privileges,  and  eventually  preserved  in  the  records  of  the  house,  a  copy  being  also 
registered  in  the  college  of  arms.  This  order  was  rescinded  by  lord  Thurlow  In  1802, 
with  the  view  of  franwig  a  new  one ;  but,  unfortunately,  this  was  never  done. 

PBDIQSSI,  in  point  of  law,  is  the  legal  relationship  between  indlvlduflls  which  is 
looked  to  with  regard  to  the  descent  of  property  and  honors.  The  occasion  In  which  it 
comes  into  question  is  where  a  person  dies,  in  which  case  his  property,  if  he  died  intes- 
tate, is  divided  among  those  who  are  related  by  blood.  The  real  property  goes  to  one 
■et  of  relations,  and  the  personal  property  to  others.   See  Intestacy,  E!in,  Nbzt  or. 

FED'IXENT,  the  triangular  space  over  the  portico  at  the  ends  of  the  roof  of  classic 
bnildinga.  It  is  inclosed  by  the  horizontal  and  the  raking  cornices,  the  latter  of  which 
follow  Uie  slopes  of  the  roof.  The  pediment  may  be  called  the  gable  of  classic  build- 
ings. It  is  frequently  epricbed  with  sculpture,  for  which  it  forms,  a  fine  setting.  The 
doors  and  windows  of  classic  buildings  arc  often  surmounted  by  pediments,  either 
straight-sided  or  ciirved. 

PEDLAB,  a  magUterial  district  in  Amherst  co.,  Va.,  containing  the  village  of  Pedlar 
Hills,  which  is  15  miles  n.e.  of  Lynchburg.    Pop.  '00,  4993. 
PfSOBAPTISlC.    See  Baptism,  Infant. 

FEDOX'ETEB,  an  instrument  for  measuring  walkii^  distances.  It  sometimes  has  & 
watch  or  clock  attached.  These  instroments  generally  measure  the  number  of  steps 
taken  by  means  of  the  movement  of  a  saspended  weteht  and  the  user  must  ascertain  the 
aven^  length  of  his  steps  in  order  to  interpret  the  readli^  of  the  instmment.  See 
Odombteb. 

nSBO  I.  (Doic  Pbdko  d'Alcaktara),  Emperor  of  Bra^.  was  the  second  son  of 
John  VI.,  king  of  Portugal,  and 'was  born  at  Lisbon,  Oct  13,  1798.  On  the  death  of 
his  elder  brother  in  1801,  he  became  prince  of  Beja,  and  heir  to  the  throne;  and  after 
bis  father's  accession  to  the  throne  of  Portugal  and  Brazil  in  1816,  he  received  the  title 
of  prince  of  Brazil.  He  was  carried  along  with  the  rest  of  the  royal  family  of  Portugal 
in  their  flight  to  Brazil  in  1807,  and  from  that  time  remained  in  that  country.  His  edu- 
cation, owmg  to  political  disturbances,  was  not  carried  on  systematically,  and  after  his 
arrival  in  Brazil,  he  was  left  to  instruct  himself  very  much  according  to  nisowu  inclina- 
tion. In  Itfli  he  married  the  archduchess  Leopoldtne  of  Austria,  and  on  his  father's 
return  to  Lisbon  in  1631,  was  named  resent  of  Brazil.  At  this  time  a  great  poll^cal 
crisis  was  impending;  the  Brazilians  had  been  utterly  disgusted  at  the  preferment  of 
Portuguese  to  tlie  highest  offices  of  state  and  the  chief  clerical  dignities,  and  their  discon- 
tent was  heightened  by  the  refusal  of  the  Portuguese  cortes  to  accord  to  Brazil  a  liberal 
constitution  similar  to  that  which  had  been  granted  to  the  mother-country,  and  by  its 
arbitrary  command,  that  Pedro,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  liberal  party,  should  at  once 
return  to  Forturat  to  complete  his  education.  Pedro,  however,  cast  in  his  lot  with  the 
Brazilians,  desi^te  threats  of  exclusion  from  the  throne  of  Portugal,  and  was  chosen, 
Oct  13,  1823,  emperor  of  Brazil.  His  government  was  very  vinirous,  but  a  war  which 
broke  out  between  his  supporters  and  tlie  advocates  of  republicanism,  distracted  the 
country  for  a  lime,  and  prevented  the  liberal  measures  of  the  government  from  taking 
full  effect.  In  1835  his  title  was  recognized  by  the  Portuguese  cortes;  and  the  death  of 
his  father,  in  the  following  year,  opened  for  hfm  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Portugal. 
This  revived  the  national  spirit  of  the  Brazilian  chambers,  who  feared  that  they  were 
about  to  be  again  reduced  to  a  dependent  state,  and  Pedro's  hasty  and  passionate  temper 
led  him  to  measures  which  whetted  the  general  discontent.  But  he  merely  retained  the 
dignity  of  king  of  Portugal  long  enough  to  show  his  right  to  it.  and,  after  grantiug  a 
more  liberal  constitution,  immediately  resigned  in  favor  of  his  daughter,  Maiia  IL  The 
disturbances  in  Brazil  still  increased,  the  finances  fell  into  disorder,  the  emperor's  second 
marriage  with  the  princess  Amelia  of  Leuchtenburg  displeased  his  subjects;  and  after 
making  various  ine£Fectual  attempts  to  restore  traDquilllty,  he  was  compelled,  by  the 
revolution  of  July,  1881,  to  resign  the  throne  in  favor  of  his  son,  Pedro  IL,  a  boy  of  5^ 
years  old.  Pedro  then  sailed  for  Portugal,  where  Ma  brother  Miguel  had  usurped  the 
throne;  and  with  the  aid  of  an  army  which  was  swelled  by  French  and  English  volun- 
teers, after  a  three  years'  campaign,  he  droveaway  the  usurper,  and  restored  his  daughter 
to  the  throne  in  1884.  But  the  ceaseless  excitement  by  which  he  had  been  surrounded, 
and  the  excMsIve  demands  on  his  enei^es,  had  produced  total  exhaustion,  and  he  died 
Sept.      1881   See  Bbuil;  Miguel,  Dons;  and  Portugal. 
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FESBO  n.  DE  AXAAVTASA,  JoAO  Oabi^  Leopold  Sa.lv ator  Btbtano  FitAncis> 
CO  Xatibr  da  Paulo  Lbdcadio  Miouel  Gabriel  Rafael  Gk>NZAQA,  Dom.  Emperor 
of  Brazil,  b.  Rio  Janeiro,  Dec  2, 1825 :  ascended  the  throDO  after  the  rerolutkm  of  1881 
had  compelled  hU  father,  Dom  Pedro  I.,  to  abdicate,  bnt  was  notcrowned  emperor  until 
July  18, 1841.  He  married,  Sept.  4. 1848.  doHa  Theresa  OhristiDa  Maria,  daughter  of  Prao. 
cisl..  king  of  the  Two  Bidlies.  The  line  baa  been  continued  through  the  marriage  of  the 
emperor's  daughter  Isabella,  to  Louis,  count  d'Eu.  son  nf  the  due  de  Nemours,  to  whom 
two  sons  have  been  born.  The  reign  of  Dom  Pedro  was  generally  marked  by  the  exer- 
cise of  wisdom  and  good  judgment.  He  is  a  man  of  wide  culture,  and  in  1870  waa  made 
associate  member  of  the  French  academy  of  sciences.  The  progress  of  Brazil  has  been 
largely  due  to  his  enlightened  views.  In  1867  he  opened  the  Amazon  to  the  commerce 
of  all  nations,  and  in  1871  issued  a  decree  aathorizing  the  gradual  abolition  of  shnfy. 
He  made  extensive  tours  in  £urope  in  1876  and  1887  (hia  daughter  acting  as  regent),  and 
In  the  U.  S.  In  1876,  where  he  assisted  Pres.  Grant  in  opening  the  centennial  exhibition, 
and  spent  much  time  In  visiting  the  prlndpal  cities  and  studying  the  American  systems 
of  government,  education,  etc.  On  Kov.  16, 1889,  he  was  peaceably  deposed,  a  republic 
having  been  proclaimed ;  and  having  agreed  to  accept  a  pension  and  go  into  petpetital 
exile,  he  embarked  for  Lisbon,  Nov.  17.   He  d.  1891, 

FEDUVOLS.   See  Flower. 

FEEBLS8.    See  Pbeblesshibb. 

PEEBLS88HIBS,  a  co.  fn  the  b.  of  Scotland,  also  called  Tweeddale  from  consisting 
mainly  of  the  iniper  valley  of  tlie  Twe«l,  a  river  which  originates  in  the  county.  Peebles- 
shire is  bounded  by  Dumfries  and  Selkirlc  shires  on  the  s.,  lAnarlcshire  on  the  w., 
Hid-Lothian  on  the  n.,  and  SeUdrkshire  on  the  east.  The  county  is  small,  containing 
228,000  statute  acres,  of  which  89,000  acres  are  under  com  crops,  and  22,000  under  green 
crops.  Its  lowest  point  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea  is  about  460  ft.,  from  which  to 
1200  ft.  is  the  region  of  cultivation ;  but  the  county,  being  a  group  of  hills,  Is  mostly  pas-  * 
toral,  with  the  arable  lands  chiefly  in  the  valleys.  The  highest  hill  is  Broadlaw,  which 
reaches  an  elevation  of  2,754  feet.  Within  the  county,  the  Tweed  has  for  tributaries 
the  small  rivers  Eddleston,  Biggar,  Qnair,  Manor,  and  Lyne,  besides  many  mountain 
Tivnlets.  The  only  town  in  the  county  is  Peebles,  an  ancient  royal  burgh,  pleasantly 
situated  on  a  peninsula  formed  at  the  confluence  of  the  Eddleston  with  the  Tweed. 
The  principal  villages  are  Innerleithen,  Walker  Bum,  West  Unton,  and  Carlops.  In 
1891  the  population  of  the  county  was  14,800,  of  whom  4,704  belonged  to  Peebles,  which, 
distant  22  m.  from  Edinburgh,  is  the  seat  of  a  sheriff  and  county  administration.  Be- 
sides the  parish  church,  the  town  has  several  dissenting  places  of  worship  including  an 
Episcopal  and  a  Koman  Catholic  chapel.  It  likewise  possesses  some  good  schools,  haa 
branch  banks,  and  a  number  of  Inns.  As  a  means  of  literary  and  social  improvement, 
Mr.  W.  Chambers,  In  1859,  made  a  free  gift  to  this  fats  native  town  of  a  spacious  suite 
of  buildings,  comprising  a  reading-room,  a  public  library  consisting  of  15,0(X>  volumes,  a 
museum,  gallery  of  art,  and  a  hall  for  lectures  and  concerts— the  whole  being  designated 
the  Chambers'  Institution.  Long  secluded  from  general  traffic,  Peeblesshire  has  become 
a  favorite  summer  resort  from  the  clinuite  and  the  Tweed  fishings.  The  early  Scottish 
kings  lived  here  when  hunting  In  the  Ettrick  forest.  The  woolen  manufacture  has 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  parish  of  Innerleithen.  Peeblesshhre  abounds  In  the 
remains  of  British  hlll-iorts,  border  towers,  and  other  antiquities,  and  possesses  numeioos 
modem  mansions  of  a  handsome  kind. 

PXEJUKHX,  a  village  in  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.;  on  the  Hudson  river  and  the  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson  River  railroad;  42  miles  n.  of  New  York.  It  is  in  a  r^ion 
rich  in  memories  of  the  revolution,  and  was  incorporated  in  1816.  There  are  the  field 
library,  Helping  Hand  hospital,  military  academy,  Worrill  hall,  St.  Gabriel's  school, 
Mohegan  Lake  school,  Honse  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  opera  house,  the  New  York  state 
military  camp,  waterworks,  gas  and  electric  lights,  manufactories  of  stoves,  Are  brick, 
hats,  underwear,  and  fonnd^r  feclngs,  national  and  savings  banks,  and' several  news- 
papers.   Pop.  '90,  9,676, 

PEEL,  a  CO.  in  s.  Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  n.  shore  of  lake  Ontario;  watered  by  the 
Humber  river,  on  the  Grand  Tmnk  and  the  Canadian  Paclflc  railroads;  269  sq.  m.;  pop. 
'91,  16,466.   Co.  seat,  Brampton. 

PEEL,  a  seaport  t.  on  the  w.  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  a  favorite  health  resort. 
It  was  formerly  called  "  Holm.**  Its  cod  flaheries  are  productive,  bnt  those  of  haddock 
and  herring  have  declined.  Beside  fishing,  the  building  of  vessels  of  small  tonnage,  and 
the  manufacture  of  nets  are  here  carried  on  extensively,  and  form  a  source  of  huge  pro- 
fits to  the  inhabitants. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  this  bay  are  several  grotesque  and  romantic  caverns. 
The  southern  extremity  is  formed  by  Peel  island,  on  which  stand  the  grand  old  ruins  of 
Peel  castle  descril>ed  In  Scott's  PevcrU  of  Ike  PeiUe.  The  castle  was  formerly  the  frequent 
residence  of  the  earls  of  Derby,  then  lords  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Is  entress^  named  in 
the  original  grant  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  Stanley  family.  Beneath  the  cathedral  is  a  strong 
subterranean  dungeon,  where  many  noble  persons  were  in  former  days  Imprisoned. 
Population  about  8500. 
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PXSIh  Abthub  Wellsslet,  b.  1829;  youngest  boh  of  Sir  Robert;  recelyed  hll 
edacation  at  Balllol  coll.,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated,  1852,  and  subsequently  read  law. 
He  ran  for  parliament  1868,  but  failed  of  election;  in  1866  he  stood,  as  a  Liberal,  for 
Warwick ;  was  elected,  and  has  been  in  parliament  ever  since.  In  1880  be  was  appointed 
under^ec  of  state  fw  the  home  dept.,  and  in  1884  he  became  speaker  of  the  notue  of 
commons,  a  posltitm  which  he  held  till  1896. 

PEEL,  Sir  Bobebt,  a  Tery  eminent  British  statesman,  b.  Feb.  5,  1786,  near  Bury,  in 
Lancasliire.  His  father,  sir  Robert  Peel  (created  a  baronet  in  1600),  was  a  wealthy  cot- 
ton-spinner, from  whom  he  inherited  a  neat  fortune.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow,  and 
at  Cbrist-church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  b.a.  in  1808— taking  a  double  flrBt-claw— 
and  entered  tlie  house  of  commons  in  1806  as  member  for  Caahel,  adopting  the  strong^ 
tory  politics  of  his  father.  Percival  was  then  prime-minister.  Peel  set  quietly  about 
the  business- work  of  the  house,  feeling  bis  way  with  that  steady  prudence  and  persever- 
ing  diligence  that  were  the  conspicuous  features  of  his  character.  In  1811  he  was 
appointed  under-Becretary  for  the  colonies;  and  from  1813  to  1818  he  held  the  office  of 
secretary  tor  Ireland.  In  this  capacitv  he  displayed  a  strong  anti-Catholic  spirit 
(whence  the  witbr  Irish  gave  him  the  nlcKname  oi  "  Orange-Peer'),  and  was  in  conse- 
quence so  fiercely,  or,  snail  we  say,  ferociously  attacked  l>y  O'Connell,  that  even  the 
cool  and  cautious  secretary  was  driven  to  send  the  agitator  a  challenge.  The  police, 
however,  prevented  tbe  duel  from  taking  place.  From  1818  till  1822  Peel  remained  out 
of  office,  but  not  out  of  parliament,  where  be  sat  for  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  now 
be^n  to  acquire  a  reputation  as  a  financier  and  economist;  and  in  1819  was  appointed 
chiurman  of  the  bank  committee,  and  moved  the  resolutions  which  led  to  the  resumption 
of  cash-payments.  He  was  stilt,  however,  as  averse  as  ever  to  anytliing  like  religious  or 
political  reform.  No  member  the  Liverpool-Castlereagh  cabinet  could  have  oeen  to 
appearance  more  resolute.  He  even  vehemently  ^fended  the  infamous  "Peterloo 
massacre"  of  1619.  In  1832  he  re-entered  the  minis^  as  home  secretary— Canning 
shortly  after  becoming  foreign  secretary,  on  the  suicide  of  lord  Castlere^n.  The  two 
worked  together  pret^  well  for  some  time,  as  Peel  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  financial 
matters,  and  especially  to  the  currency;  but  "Roman  Catholic  emancipation"  was  a 
question  on  which  Canning  was  considerably  in  advance  of  his  brother-secretary;  and 
when  the  fonner  was  callM  upon  by  tbe  king,  after  tbe  resignation  ot  lord  Liverpool,  to 
fonn  a  sort  of  whig-tory  ministry.  Peel,  along  wltii  the  duu  of  Wellington  and  others, 
withdrew  from  office.  Tet  It  is  singularly  cbaraoteristic  of  this  most  honest  and  compro- 
mising statesman,  that  even  when  he  seceded  (1827),  his  opinions  were  veering  round  tc 
tbe  libo^  and  generous  view  of  the  claims  of  Roman  Catbolics;  and  when  tbe  deatb  of 
Cabining,  shortly  after,  led  to  the  formation  of  the  WeUinston-Peel  government,  its 
great  measure — actually  introduced  by  "Orange-Peel"  himself — was  the  ever-memora- 
ble one  for  the  "relief"  of  the  Roman  Catholics  (1839).  As  home  secretary,  be  also 
signalized  himself  bra  reorganization  of  the  London  police  force— since  popularly  called 
"Ttiders"  and  "Bobbies,  thdr  previous  sobriquet  being  " Charlies"— from  king 
Charles  I.,  who  (1640)  extended  and  Improved  the  police  syrtm— and  by  the  Introduc- 
tion of  several  other  important  measures. 

Meanwhile,  the  university  of  Oxford  bad  rejected  its  apostate  representative,  and 
chosen  in  his  stead  sir  Harry  Inglis.  But  now  came  on  the  great  question  of  parliament- 
ary reform,  which  Peel  firmly  but  temperately  opposed.  In  1880  the  Welhngton-Peel 
ministry  fell,  and  was  suecceded  by  a  whig  ministry  under  earl  Grey,  which,  in  1883, 
carried  the  reform  bill.  Peel  (now,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  wr  Robert  Peel),  when 
he  saw  that  reform  was  inevitable,  accepted  defeat  and  its  results  with  great  equanimity. 
He  Bhraok  from  anything  like  factious  opposition  to  the  measure,  and  contented  himself 
with  presenting  as  foreilHy  as  he  ceuld  toe  political  per-amtra.  After  it  was  passed,  he 
became  the  leader  of  ttie  "conservative"  oppodtion;  and,  as  we  have  said,  accepting 
reform  itself  M^fixU  aeeomjM  and  irreversible,  he  only  sought  by  keen  and  vigilant 
criticism  of  whig  measures  to  retard  tbe  too  rapid  strides  of  liberalism.  In  1838,  when 
the  first  "  reformed  "  parliament  assembled.  Peel  took  bis  seat  as  member  for  Tamworth, 
which  he  represented  till  the  close  of  bis  life.  On  the  retirement  of  the  Melbourne  min- 
dstiy  in  Nov.,  188^  he  accepted  the  t^ce  of  prime-minister,  but  could  not  succeed  in 
glvmg  staUUty  to  his  administration,  and  was  oanpelled  aeain  to  give  place  to  viscount 
Melbourne  in  April,  1885.  and  resumed  his  place  as  leader  (rf  the  opposition.  Peel's  con- 
duct in  oppodtlon  was  always  eminently  patriotic.  Tbe  whigs,  who  were  being  prerised 
on  the  one  side  by  the  new  radical  party  and  tbe  anti-corn  law  league,  and  on  the  other 
by  O'Connell  and  the  Irish  repealers,  gradually  lost  ground,  and  being  narrowly  defeated 
in  1841,  on  a  motion  of  want  of  confidence,  dissolved  parliament.  The  general  election 
that  ensued  was  virtually  a  contest  between  free-trade  and  protection,  ftotection  won: 
and  when  the  new  parliament  met,  a  vote  of  no-confidence  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
ninety-one.  The  conservative  party,  headed  by  Peel,  now  came  into  oflfce.  The  great 
feature  of  the  new  government  was  the  attitude  It  adopted  on  the  corn-law  ques- 
tion. The  whigs,  wule  in  office,  and  even  after  their  expulsion,  were  bent  upon  a  fixed 
but  moderate  duty  on  foreign  com;  the  anti-corn  law  league  would  hear  of  nothing 
short  <A  an  entire  repeal.  irWa  sir  Robert  was  in  fovor  of  a  modification  of  the  sliding 
Boale  of  duty  which  had  existed  since  1898.   He  introduced  and  carried  (184S)^  in  spite 
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of  strong  opposition,  a  measure  based  upon  this  principle.  The  deficit  in  the  rereoue, 
which  had  Decome  quite  alaroiiag  under  the  Melbourne  administration,  next  engiiged  his 
attention,  and  led  him  to  bring  in  a  bill  (1843)  for  the  imposition  of  an  "  income-tax"  of 
7d.  in  the  pound,  to  be  levied  for  three  years.  To  alleviate  the  new  burden.  Peel  com- 
menced II  revision  of  the  general  tariff,  and  either  abolished  or  lowered  the  duties  on 
several  very  important  articles  of  commerce,  such  as  drugs,  dye-woods,  cattle,  sheep, 
pigs,  salted  meaC  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  and  liml.  He  also  showed  himself  resolate  m 
Uie  repiessioQ  of  the  clamorous  and  anarchic  nuilcontents  of  Ireland.  O'Connell  (q.v.) 
was  tried  for  conspirary,  and  though  the  Jud^eot  t^;ain8t  him  was  set  aside  on  appeal 
to  the  house  of  loras,  the  influence  of  the  "  agitator"  was  broken.  The  first  half  of  1846 
was  marked  by  the  allowance  to  Maynooth  being  increased  and  changed  into  a  perma- 
nent endowment  instead  of  an  annual  grant,  aud  by  the  foundation  of  the  Irish  unsec- 
tarian  colleges,  and  other  important  measures.  But  the  potato-rot  in  Ireland  during  the 
autumn,  followed  by  a  frightful  famine,  rendered  "  cheap  corn"  a  necessity,  if  millionB 
were  not  to  starve.  Cobden  and  the  league  redoubled  their  exertions.  Lord  John  Roa- 
eell  announced  Uie  views  of  die  whig  party  on  the  crisis,  and  Peel  again  yielded.  He 
told  his  ministerial  colleagues  that  the  corn-laws  were  doomed,  and  that  their  repeal  was 
inevitable.  Some  of  them  refusing  to  go  along  with  him,  he  resigned ;  but  after  a  few 
days,  was  recalled,  and  resumed  office.  Lord  Stanley,  the  late  lord  Derby,  seceded,  and 
with  lord  George  Bentinck,  Mr.  Disraeli,  etc.,  formed  a  "  no-surrender"  tory  party;  but 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  Graham,  Aberdeen,  Gladstone,  and  other  eminent  conservatives, 
stood  by  him,  and  the  measure  for  the  repeal  was  carried.  He  was,  however,  immedi- 
ately afterwards  defeated  on  an  Irish  protectiou  of  life  bill.  Not  so  much  upon  this 
account,  08  because  he  felt  that  the  course  which  be  had  pursued  had  producad  a  disso- 
lution of  the  old  ties  of  party,  and  that  he  could  not  expect  for  some  time  to  find  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  strong  government.  Peel  retired  from  office  In  June,  1846,  giving 
place  to  a  whig  administration  under  lord  John  Russell,  to  which  he  gave  an  independ- 
ent but  general  support  as  the  leader  of  a  middle  party  rather  whig  tuan  tory.  In  the 
critical  times  of  1847-48,  he  was  one  of  the  most  important  props  of  the  government, 
whose  free-trade  principles  he  had  now  completely  accepted.  His  ecclesiastical  policy 
had  ^so  undergone  a  remarkable  change,  and  he  now  frankly  supported  the  whigs  in 
the  efforts  to  carry  an  act  for  the  repeal  of  the  Jewish  disabilities.  He  was  himself 
regarded  by  the  working  and  middle  classes  generally  with  much  grateful  respect.  An 
unexpected  catastrophe  put  an  end  to  his  career.  On  June  28,  1850,  he  had  spoken 
with  great  eloquence  in  the  debate  on  lord  Palmerston's  Greek  policy ;  but  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  was  thrown  from  his  horse  in  Hyde  Park,  and  was  so  much  injured  that  he 
died  on  the  evening  of  July  2. — He  left  five  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom.  Sir  Robbbt,  the 
second.  Sir  Frederick,  and  the  fifth,  Jonathan,  UeuLgen.  in  the  Kitiah  army,  have 
all  held  offices  as  ministers. 

FEELS,  George,  195^-98;  b.  England;  educated  at  Oxford.  Coming  to  London  he 
wrote  for  the  stage,  and  sometimes  acted.  He  was  a  friend  of  Marlowe,  Greene,  and 
Nash;  lived  the  life  of  a  liteniry  adventurer;  and  Meres,  in  his  PnUadit  Tamia,  ascribes 
his  death  to  debauchery.  Six  dramas  are  given  in  Dvce's  edition  of  his  wor^  Tha  (Hd 
ITkiw  TaU,  in  its  subject,  closely  resembles  Milton^s  Gotmia.  His  noa-dnmiuic  poems 
are  chiefly  speeches  for  pageants,  or  celebrations  for  public  occasions. 

FEEL-TOWEB  (W.  piU,  a  stake,  a  fortress;  Lat.  pUa,  a  stake,  pillar,  structure),  the 
name  given  to  the  towers  erected  on  the  Scottish  borders  for  defense.  Tliey  are  square, 
with  turrets  at  the  angles,  and  the  door  is  sometimes  at  a  height  from  the  ground.  Tha 
lower  story  is  usually  vaulted,  and  formed  a  stable  for  horses,  cattle,  etc. 

FEEPLE8,  a  township  fn  Hampton  co.,  8.  Car.,  containing  the  towns  of  Bnmson, 
Hampton,  aud  Vamvllle;  pop.  '90,  5128. 

FEEPITL,  PiPDX,  or  Pippul,  Ficua  r^igima,  also  known  as  the  Sacred  Pio  of  India, 
and  in  Ceylon  called  the  Bo  Tree;  a  species  of  flg  (q.v.)  somewhat  resembling  the  ban- 
yan, but  tlie  branches  not  rooting  like  those  of  Uuit  tree,  and  the  leaves  heart-shaped 
with  long  attenuated  points.  The  tree  is  held  sacred  the  Hindus,  because  Vishnu  if 
said  to  have  been  born  under  it.  It  is  generally  planted  near  temples,  and  religious 
devotees  spend  their  lives  under  its  shade.  It  is  also  held  sacred  by  the  Buddhists.  It 
attains  a  great  size  and  age.  The  peepul  is  often  planted  near  houses,  and  by  the  aids? 
of  walks,  for  the  sake  of  its  grateful  shade.  The  juice  contains  caoutchouc,  and  is  used 
by  women  as  bandoline.  Lac  insects  feed  upon  this  tree,  and  much  lac  is  obtained  from 
it.   The  fruit  is  not  much  larger  than  a  grape,  and  although  eatable,  is  not  valued. 

FEES  (Pr.  pair;  Lat.  par,  equal),  a  general  name  applied  to  the  titled  noHlity  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  indicating  their  equality  of  rank.  The  peerage  includes  the 
various  degrees  of  baron,  viscount,  earl,  marquis,  and  duke.  The  peers  of  England,  oi 
Great  Britain,  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  certain  representative  peers  of  Scotland  aod 
Ireland,  togetlier  with  certain  of  the  bishops  and  archbishops,  who  are  called  lords 
spiritual,  constitute  the  house  of  lords.  The  dignity  of  the  peerage  is  hereditary,  but 
in  early  times  was  territorial.  Life  peerages  seem  at  one  time  to  have  been  not  unknown 
in  England;  but  In  18Sd  sir  James  Parke,  having  be«i  created  by  her  maiosly  ban» 
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Weniteydale  "  for  and  daring  the  term  of  liiB  natunl  life,"  the  house  of  lotde,  on  the 
leport  of  a  committee  of  privileges,  hdd  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  vLt  and  vote  in  par- 
flunent.  Ladies  may  be  peeresses  in  their  own  right,  either  by  creation  or  by  inhent- 
ance.  The  wives  of  peers  are  also  styled  peeresses.  Under  the  articles  NomuTT,  Pab^ 
UAUENT,  DuKB,  Mabquis,  Earl,  vibcouht,  and  Baron,  will  be  found  notices  of  each 
order  of  peers,  and  of  the  origin,  history,  and  privilegeB  of  the  peers  as  a  body. 
A  certain  limited  number  of  the  French  nobility  were  styled  peers  of  France. 

mr,  Habtkt  Pbihiilb,  Lun.,  1794-1878;  b.  Conn. ;  Kradoated  at  Tale  collwe  in 
183S,  and  for  nine  years  was  the  assistant  of  Rer.  Thomas  H.  Oallaudet  in  the  deaf  and 
dumb  asylum  at  Hartford,  the  first  irstitution  of  the  kind  in  (his  country.  In  1881  he 
became  president  of  the  New  York  institute  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Dr.  Feet  was  the 
author  of  a  Churae  of  InaruetionJi>r  <Ad  Jkaf  and  Jhmb,  and  wrote  many  papen  on  the 
same  subject  and  on  insanity. 

JUWIT.  See  LAFwnra. 

PEFFEB,  William  Alfbkd,  was  bom  m  Cnmherhmd  eo.,  Fenn.,  Sept.  10, 1881, 
and  is  eminently  a  "  self-made  "  man.  In  1850  he  went  to  Callfoniiih  and  made  con- 
siderable money;  returning,  he  engaged  in  farming  near  CrawfordsvlUe,  Ind.  During 
the  civil  war  he  did  jpilUnt  service  in  tfae  union  army.  After  the  war  he  studied  law, 
wacticing  first  in  Clarksville.  Tenn.,  and  later  in  Kansas.  In  1881  he  assumed  control 
of  the  KwMtu  Farmer^  with  which  he  has  been  connected  ever  since.  He  was  elected 
U.  S.  senator,  as  a  populist.  In  1801. 

FSaAU,  a  t.  of  Saxony,  on  the  Elster,  and  14  m.  8.s,w.  of  Lelpsic.  Among  other 
buildings  it  conUfns  a  beautiful  Gothic  church,  with  monuments  to  Count  Wiprecfct  I., 
and  to  nlnce  Cari  of  Hesse-Hambun,  who  fell  in  1618  at  thebatUeof  Lutzen.  The 
cloister  of  Pwan  was  founded  In  1006  by  Count  Wlprecht,  and  after  the  papal  inter- 
diction restoi^  again  in  1580.  Besides  a  hospital  and  town  haU  the  town  has  hrewertes, 
turning  and  grain-nUlls,  and  manufactories  of  shoes,  tobacco,  tinware,  etc.  Fop.  06, 
6084. 

n'OAWX,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  trngoph^fUoMB,  of  which  the'onlr 
known  species,  P.  harmala,  a  half-shnibby  plant  with  Unear,  smooth,  almost  bipinnati- 
fid  leaves,  and  solitary,  white,  axillary  flowers,  a  native  of  the  Levant  and -the  n.  of 
India,  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  Syrian  Rus.  Tlw  seeds 
are  narcotic,  and  the  emperor  Solyman  is  said  to  have  kept  himself  intoxicated  by  eating 
them,  l^y  were  formerly  used  in  medicine  In  Europe,  and  still  are  in  the  east  The 
Tnrka  use  them  as  a  spice,  and  also  for  dyeing  red.  The  plant  is  believed  to  be  the 
tomole  of  the  Greeks,  mentioned  by  Dloscorides  as  one  of  the  kinds  of  ftvenoii. 

FBS'ASira,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  winged  horse  which  arose  with  Chrysaor  fh>m  the 
Uood  of  the  Ooivon  Medusa,  when  she  was  slain  by  Perseus.  He  is  said  to  have 
received  his  name  because  he  first  made  his  appearance  beside  the  wrings  {pigaC)  of 
Ocean U3.  He  afterwards  ascended  to  heaven,  and  was  believed  to  cony  the  thunder 
and  lightning  of  Zeus.  According  to  later  authors,  however,  he  was  the  fiorse  of  Eos. 
The  myth  concerning  Pegasus  is  interwoven  with  that  of  the  victory  of  Bellerophon  over 
Cliimffra.  Bellerophon  had  in  vaia  sought  to  catch  Pegasus  for  his  combat  with  this 
monster,  but  was  advised  by  the  seer  Polyidos  of  Corinth  to  sleep  in  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, and  the  goddess  ap^aring  to  him  in  hia  sleep,  gave  hlra  a  gtdden  bridle  and  cei» 
tain  instructions,  upon  which  he  acted,  and  made  use  of  P^asus  m  hia  cranbat  with  the 
Chlmnra,  the  Amazons,  and  the  Bolyml.  Pegasus  is  also  spoken  of  in  modem  times  as  the 
horse  of  the  muses,  which,  however,  he  was  not.  The  ancient  legend  on  this  subject  Is 
that  the  nine  muses  and  the  nine  daughters  of  Pieros  engaged  in  a  competition  in  ainr- 
ing  by  Helicon,  and  everything  was  motionless  to  hear  their  song,  save  Helicon,  whicn 
rose  ever  higher  and  higher  in  its  delist,  when  Pegasus  put  a  stop  to  this  with  a  kick 
of  his  hoof,  and  from  the  print  arose  Hippocrene,  the  inspiring  spring  of  the  muses. 
Bnt  that  P^asuB  is  the  horse  of  the  muses  is  eiUirely  a  modem  idea,  being  flxat  found 
in  the  Orlando  Innamorato  of  Bolardo. 

nOASTTS,  a  genua  of  fishes,  constituting  the  familv  p^aaidcB,  of  the  order  lopho- 
Irranehii  (q.v.).  The  species  are  few;  they  are  smalt  fishes,  native*  of  tlie  Indian  seas, 
interesting  from  their  peculiar  form  and  appearance.  The  breast  is  greatly  expanded, 
much  broader  than  high,  the  gill-openings  m  the  sides;  the  pectoral  fins  are  extremely 
laive  and  strong;  a  long  snout  projects  before  the  eyes,  and  the  mouth  is  situat^  under 
and  at  the  base  of  it;  the  body  is  surrounded  by  three  knobbed  or  spinous  rings.  One 
spedea  {P.  dnteo)  is  called  the  Sba  Dragon,  another  (P.  wton^  is  popularly  kw>wn  as 
the  Pegasdb. 

TSOLI,  a  t.  in  the  province  of  Genoa,  Italy,  situated  on  the  gulf  of  Qenoft,  6  m.  w, 
of  the  city  of  Genoa;  pop.  4,000.  It  has  fine  hotels  and  bathbig-hooses  for  the  accom- 
modation of  travelers,  who  resort  hither  on  account  of  the  fine  climate,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  place. 

PEOS.  Small  square  pointed  p^  of  wood  have  of  late  years  been  introduced  by  the 
Amelcans  In  the  maniuacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  for  Uie  puipose  of  connecting  the 
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I>arts  of  the  sole  and  npper  leather  together  withont  seving.  See  Sboes.  This  InTen- 
tion  has  been  so  extensively  adopted,  that  the  manufacture  of  wooden  pegs  for  this 
parpose  has  become  an  important  trade  in  America  and  Bohemia,  from  whldk  cotinbles 
a  considerable  exportation  Is  made  to  Great  Britain.  Th^  are  chiefly  made  <rf  ma^e 
wood,  and  are  rarely  more  than  an  Inch  In  length, 

PSGV,  a  former  province  of  southern  Burmah,  lies  between  the  parallels  of  16°  14'  and 
19^  27''  n.  lat.,  and  the  meridians  of  94°  13'  and  90°  63'  e.  long.  It  had.  In  1872,  an  area 
oS  26,987  sq.  m.,  and  a  pon.  of  1,662.068. 

At  the  census  of  1881,  however,  it  had  been  severed  Into  two  divisions,  P.  and  Irra- 
wadi,  with  other  minor  readjuatnients.  P.  contained  in  1891  an  area  of  only  2,428  sq.m. 
and  a  pop.  of  301,000.  The  new  division  of  Irrawadl  had  an  area  of  17,6^  sq.  m.,  dis- 
tributed into  the  districts  of  Thongwa,  Bassein,  Henzada,  and  Thayetmyo,  and  a  pop. 
of  1,562,000. 

The  river  Pegu  rises  on  the  east  slopes  of  the  Pegu  Yoma  mountains,  and  flows  s.s.e. 
and  B.S.W.  in  the  Rangoon.  Its  lower  waters  are  used  for  irrigation,  and  the  river  Is 
navigable  by  large  vessels  as  far  as  Pu-zondaung.  Other  rivers  are  the  Irrawadl,  the 
Bangoon,  the  P^uand  the  Sittaung.  The  township  of  P.,  n.e.  of  Rangoon,  is  Inter- 
sects by  the  Pegu  river.  Pegu  was  annexed  to  British  India  at  the  close  of  the  Bur- 
man  war  of  1662,  after  which  time  slavery  ceased  to  exist,  schools  were  established,  and 
various  public  works  undertaken. 

.Ki<»  and  teak  timber  are  the  principal  exports.  A  floUlla  of  steamers  keeps  up  the 
communication  between  Rangoon  (q.v.),  the  principal  port,  and  the  cliief  stations  on 
the  Irrawadl,  conveying  troops,  stores,  passengers,  and  mails  from  place  to  place. — 
Winter's  Six  AfotUha  in  Britith  Burmah  (Lond.  1858) ;  Martin's  Brttiak  India  (Lond.  1862). 

PE&V,  or  Ba&oo,  a  t.  of  Bunnah,  situated  on  the  Pegn  river,  at  its  junction  with  the 
Irrawadl,  44  m.  n.n.e.  of  Rangoon.  It  was  described  by  European  travelers  in  the 
16th  century  as  a  place  of  great  strength,  size,  and  magnificence,  but  In  1757,  the  Bui^ 
mese,  invading  the  country,  took  Pegu,  the  capital,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground.  It  was 
mbullt.  The  mnnilation  Is  10,800,  of  whom  8,600  are  Buddhist.  The  streets  are  broad, 
paved  with  brick;  the  houses  are  built  of  wood,  and  raised  on  posts.  The  town  was 
captured  by  the  British  In  1852.  P.  Is  also  the  name  of  the  northeast  **township"  of 
the  Pongoon  district,  containing  the  head-qnarters  town  of  P.  The  northwestern  por- 
tion is  mountainous  and  forest-clad:  toward  the  south  the  hills  diminish  and  the  level 
land  is  covered  with  rice  flelds.  Two-thirds  in  value  of  the  exports  of  Btumah  are 
shipped  and  almost  al)  the  imports  are  received  at  this  port,  which  Is  third  in  importance 
among  the  British  Indian  seaports. 

PEHLE7I  (valor,  power;  zabdn  pehiavi=  language  of  heroes)  is  the  name  of  an 
ancient  West-Iranian  (Median  and  Persian)  idiom,  m  use  chiefly  during  the  period  of  the 
Bassanides  (28M(40  a.d.),  who,  wishing  fully  to  restore  the  ancient  Persian  empire, 
endeavored  also  to  reinstate  the  primitive  national  language,  fallen  into  disuse  as  a  court 
language  since  the  time  of  Alexander's  conquest  Yet  tbey  did  not  fix  upcm  the  pure 
Persian  as  it  was  still  spoken  In  the  interior,  but  upon  the  dialect  of  the  western  prov- 
Inees,  largelv  mixed  with  Semitic  wordf,  to  which  Aryan  terminations  were  affixed.  The 
grammaticfu  structure  of  thePelilevi  presents  almost  the  same  poverty  of  InflecUons  and 
tenninatlons  as  the  present  Persian.  Although,  however,  less  rich  than  Zend  in 
inflection  and  accentuation,  it  yet  boasts  of  the  same  copiousness  of  words  as  tliat  diac 
lect,  to  which  it  in  reality  succeeded.  It  is  written  from  right  to  left,  and  the  letters  are 
mostly  joined.  The  remnants  of  Pehlevi  extant  consist  of  coins,  inscriptions  (found  at 
Hajiahad,  Persepolis,  Kirmanshah,  etc.),  and  a  number  of  books,  all  relating  to  the 
religion  of  Zoroaster.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  translation  of  the  chief  part 
of  tne  Zend-Avesta  (Tazna,  Visparad,  and  Vendidftd),  and  such  oririnal  religious  works 
as  the  Bundehesh,  Sbikandgumftni,  Dinkart,  Atash  Bar&m,  etc.  The  Pehlevi  of  the 
books  differs  from  that  of  the  Inscriptions  and  coins  to  such  a  degree — according  to  the 
laiyer  or  smaller  preponderance  of  Oie  Semitic  element^as  to  have  misled  investigators 
(V^teTgaard  and  others)  to  assume  that  two  utterly  distinct  languages,  a  Purely  Iranic 
and  a  Semitic  one,  had  been  used  somewhat  indiscriminately  at  the  time.  Tm  non- 
Iranian  element  laca]ledHuzvaresh(Huzoore8h)by  the  Parsee  priests, who,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  ambiguity  of  the  Pehlevi  alphat)et,  often  substitute  the  corresponding  Persian 
for  the  foreign  words.  The  Iranian  part  of  the  Pehlevi  differs  little  from  the  Persian 
of  our  own  day,  and.^n  fact,  the  Pehlevi  changed  first  into  Parsee,  and  subsequently 
into  modem  Persian,  simply  by  getting  rid  first  of  its  Chaldee,  and  then  of  those  of  its 
Iranian  words  which  liaa  become  obsolete.  The  chief  use  of  the  Pehlevi  dialect  at 
present  is  the  assistance  it  offers  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  Zend  itself.  For  the  his- 
tory of  its  investigation  since  it  was  first  made  known  in  Europe,  we  refer  to  Pkbsuk 
IiAnetiAOE  AND  LiTBoATunB ;  and  Avksta, 

PSI-HO'  (white  river),  the  largest  river  of  China  north  of  the  TeDow  river.  Is  In  the 
province  of  Pechlll.  Rising  beyond  the  great  wall,  It  flows  In  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion, passes  to  the  east  of  Pekin,  60  miles  below  which  It  is  increased  by  the  tributaries 
Hun-ho,  Huto-ho,  Shang-ho  and  the  Imperial  Canal.  Then  passing  by  the  treaty  port 
of  Tientsin,  after  a  very  tortuous  course  of  80  m.  it  enters  the  gulf  of  Pechili  near 
Taku  forts,  the  latter  distance  being  but  35  m.  by  land.   It  Is  navigable  for  boats  to 
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Pektn,  200  m.  trom  Ita  mouth,  which  Is  difficult  of  entrance  on  account  of  a  bar.  Total 
length,  280  m. 

The  attack  on  the  escort  of  the  BrltlBh  and  French  ambassadors,  whilst  aacendlng  the 
Fel-ho  to  Pekin  in  June,  1850,  led  to  the  war  with  Chlnft  of  1860.  See  Chinese  Eupibb. 

FEIHE  rOBTE  ET  DVBE,  the  "strong  and  hard  ijaio:"  fl  species  of  torture  for 
merly  applied  by  the  law  of  England  to  those  who,  on  being  arraigned  for  felony,  refused 
to  pleaa,  and  stood  mute,  or  who  peremptorily  challenged  more  than  20  jurors,  which 
was  couBidered  a  contunuicy  equivalent  to  standing  mute.  In  the  beg^ning  of  the  18th 
c.,  this  penalty  seems  to  hare  consisted  merely  in  a  severe  imprisonment  with  low  diet, 
persisted  in  till  the  contumacy  was  overcome.  But  by  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  it  had 
become  the  practice  to  load  tlie  offender  with  weights,  and  thus  press  him  to  death ;  and 
till  nearly  the  middle  of  the  18th  c.  pressing  to  death  was  the  regular  and  lawful  mode 
of  punianing  persons  who  stood  mute  on  their  arraignment  for  felony.  The  motive 
which  induced  an  accused  party,  in  aay  case,  to  submit  to  this  penalty  rather  than  to 
plead,  was  probably  to  escape  the  attainder  whicb  would  have  resulted  from  a  coDtric- 
tlon  for  felony.  During  the  15th,  16tb,  17tb.  and  even  the  18th  centuries,  various  cases 
are  reoOTded  of  the  infliction  of  the  ponlshment  in  question.  Latterly,  a  practice  pre- 
vailed  which  had  no  sanction  from  the  law.  of  first  trviog  the  effect  of  tying  tbethumbf 
tightly  together  with  whipcord,  tiiat  the  paio  might  utduce  the  offender  to  plead. 
Among  instances  of  the  inflictioD  of  the  peine  forte  et  dure  are  the  following:  Juli- 
ana Quick,  in  1442,  charged  with  high  treason  in  speaking  contemptuously  of  Henry 
VI.,  was  pressed  to  death.  Anthony  Arrowsmitb,  in  1598,  was  pressed  to  death  (Sur- 
tees's  IB^ory  qfjhirluim,  vol.  ill.  p.  271).  Waller  Calverly,  of  Calverly,  in  Yorkshire, 
arraigned  at  the  York  assizesjn  1606,  for  murdering  his  two  children  and  stabbing  his 
wife,  was  pressed  to  death  in  the  castte  by  a  large  iron  weight  placed  on  his  breast 
(Stow's  Qkronid^.  Hal.  Strangways  suffered  death  in  a  similarway  in  Newgate  in  1667, 
for  refu^ng  to  plead  when  charged  with  the  murder  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  PusselL 
In  11^  a  person  of  the  n&me  of  Phillips  was  pressed  in  Newgate  for  a  conriderable 
time,  till  he  was  released  on  his  submission;  and  the  same  is  recorded  in  the  following 

{'ear  of  one  Nathaniel  Hawes,  who  lay  under  a  weight  of  250  lbs.  for  7  minutes.  As 
ate  as  1741  a  person  is  said  to  have  been  pressed  to  death  at  the  Cambridge  assiiBs,  the 
tyiw  of  his  thumbs  having  been  first  tried  without  effect. 

The  statute  13  Gea  III.  c.  20  virtually  abolished  the  mAm/ot^s  ti  dwre,  by  enacting 
tiiat  any  person  who  shall  stand  mute  when  arraigned  for  felony  or  piracy  shall  be  con- 
victed, and  have  tbe  same  judgment  and  execution  awarded  agiUnst  him  as  if  he  had 
been  convicted  1^  verdict  or  confession. 

FUTVI,  or  Chvdbkotb  Lass,  in  the  n.w.  of  Bossla,  is  mrrotmded  by  the  govern- 
ment of  St.  Peterahnrg,  and  the  provinces  of  Esthonia  and  ijvonla.  On  the  s.e.  it  Is 
connected  with  lake  Pskoff  by  a  strttit  16  m.  In  length  and  from  1(  to  4^  m.  broad.  The 
length  of  both  lakes  Is  87  m.,  the  greatest  breadth  about  40,  and  tbe  depth  from  14  to 
48  feet.  Lake  Pskoff  receives  the  waters  of  the  river  Velekaia,  and  lake  Peipus  Is  sup- 
plied by  lake  Pskoff,  and  by  the  Embach  from  tbe  w.,  and  other  rivers.  The  waters  of 
tbe  lower  lake  are  carried  to  the  gulf  of  Finland  by  the  Narova.  The  lakes  are  studded 
with  several  picturesque  islands  and  are  surrounded  with  banks  which  are  for  the  most 
part  marshy.  Fishing  Ib  the  chief  means  of  support  for  the  neuly  26,000  Inhabitants  of 
its  shores. 

PEIBCX,  Benjamin,  ll.d.,  1800-^,  b.  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Harvard  In  IS^;  tutor 
there  In  1881 ;  nnlverslQr  professor  of  phy^cs  and  nuUhematics,  1888  ;  and  PerklDs  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy  and  nUtiiematics,  1843,  which  position  he  held  till  his  death  ;  in  1849 
consulting  astronomer  to  the  Ameriean  Sphemeris  and  2fautieal  JJmanae;  and  in  1855 
one  of  the  council  to  organize  the  Dudley  observatory,  Albany.   In  1867  be  succeeded 

Erof.  A.  D.  Bache  as  supt.  of  coast  survey,  in  which  service  he  continued  till  1874. 
a  his  early  life  he  was  a  contributor  to  the  MatlmtaUeal  Mi$eeUany,  and  also  published 
the  Cambridge  MiKtMany  of  MathemaHea,  PAy»ie$,  and  Attronart^,  in  which  appeared  his 
celebrated  investigation  of  the  motion  of  a  top  spinning  on  a  plane  surface.  He  also 
prepared  a  series  of  mathematical  text  books  for  we  use  of  the  univenity,  and  it  was 
chiefly  by  his  exertions  that  the  Harvard  observatory  was  established  and  perfected.  In 
the  first  volume  of  the  Proeeedingt  of  the  American  Academy  of  Artt  and  8denee»,  be 
published  a  paper  on  the  discovery  of  Neptune,  in  which  he  demonstrated  that  the 
mass,  the  distance  from  the  sun,  and  the  conditions  of  the  planet  itself  diffei^  from  the 
conclusions  of  Leverrier  and  Adams,  and  that  the  discovery  of  Neptune  by  Qalle  nearly 
In  the  place  indicated  \n  Leverrier,  although  that  astronomer's  calculations  were  pro- 
found, was  due  to  accident.  This  paper  was  followed  by  another,  discussing  the 
relations  of  Neptune  to  Uranus.  lu  1851  he  published  in  the  Astronamie^  Journal 
remarkable  papers  on  the  constitution  of  Saturn^  rings,  in  which  he  considered  tiie  con- 
ditions of  statical  equilibrium  of  a  transverse  section  of  a  ring,  and  came  to  tbe  con- 
clusion that  if  there  are  separate  rin^,  they  must  be  more  numerous  than  Laplace  bad 
even  supposed.  From  these  deductions  others  have  followed  by  other  mathematiciaas, 
particularly  Prof,  J.  Clerk  Maxwell,  which  have  resulted  in  considerable  changes  of 
view  in  regard  to  the  Saturnian  system.  See  Satubn.  In  1867  he  gave  some  of  the  most 
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briUiuit  nmiltB  la  aiialTtical  mechanics,  in  a  Toliime  which  sIbo  contained  many  original 
demonstratioDB.  Prof.  Peirce  made  other  important  contributions  to  mathematics 
and  physics,  which  will  for  a  lone  time  form  the  basis  of  future  investigations  by  others. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  his  researches  upon  the  personal  equation,  and  his 
Invest^^tUion  of  the  forms  of  an  elastic  sac  containing  a  fluid,  a  subject  which  led  to  the 
theoiy  of  analytic  morphology.  His  contribuUons  to  algebra  we  of  the  broadest  and  pro- 
founaest  character.  They  are  principally  embraced  in  certain  communications  on 
linear  associative  algebra,  to  the  national  academy  of  sciences,  which  had  been  sug- 
gested by  the  publuation  by  Hamilton  in  1852,  of  hia  "quaternions."  These  com- 
munications were  collected  in  1870.  and  100  lithograph  copies  were  published.  This 
book  is  a  marvel  of  profundity  and  mathematical  genius.  Prof.  Peirce  was  made  an 
associate  of  the  royal  astronomical  society  of  London  in  1849.  and  of  the  roy^  society  oi 
London  in  1852.  He  was  one  of  the  ori^nal  members  of  the  national  academy  of 
sciences,  and  was  a  member  of  various  learned  sociedes  in  Europe  and  America. 

PKHWB,  Bradford  Krmmy,  b.  Vt.,  1819:  graduated  at  the  Wesleyan  uni- 
versity, Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1841;  was  pastor  in  Waatham,  I^ewbaiyporL  and  Charles- 
town,  Mass. ;  and  in  1844  removed  to  Boston  to  edit  the  Sunday  School  Mernnger  and 
Sunday  School  Teacher.  In  1856-60  he  was  a  state  senator,  wid  afterward  superin- 
tendent and  diapkdn  of  the  state  industrial  school  at  Lancaster,  which  was  established 
by  his  efforts.  In  1868-73  he  was  chaplain  of  the  house  of  refuge  on  Randall's  island, 
New  York,  when  he  returned  to  Boston,  and  became  editor  of  2ton'«  Herald.  He  has 
published  Notes  on  the  Aet»;  Bible  Scholar's  Manual;  The  Eminera  Dead;  'J'rmla  of  an 
Tnoentor  ;  The  Word  of  Ood  Opened  ;  A  Sa^-eeniury  teith  Jwienile  DeiinquenUi.  J).  April,  1888. 

nntOB.  Chabi^s  Sakdebs,  b.  Mass.,  1889;  nadoatld  fromHsnrardcoUsKe,  1859. 

He  delivered  lectures  on  logic  and  philosophy  in  Boston,  and  at  Harvard  In  1869,  uid 
was  the  author  of  "  The  Logic  of  Relatives"  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Aeademy  ^ 
Arts  and  Sdenees,  1870;  and  of  a  number  of  articles  on  logic,  published  in  the  Journal 
Speculative  Philosoj^y,  also  of  a  Memoir  on  observation  of  Light  of  the  Fixed  Stars,  pre- 
sented to  the  American  academy  in  1875.  He  was  engaged  later  in  the  U.  S.  coast  sur- 
vey, where  he  conducted  experiments  relative  to  the  earth's  den»ty. 

PEIBOE,  Jauks  Mills,  b.  Mass.,  1834;  son  of  Benjamin.  He  was  educated  at 
Harvard,  was  tutor  In  mathematics  there  1854-58  and  1860-61,  and  became  professor  of 
astronomy  and  mathematics,  1885.  He  has  published  A  Texi-book  of  Analytical  Qeometry,' 
Elements  of  Logarithms,  and  other  works. 

?inHWA  (ministei^  was  the  title  of  Hie  personage  third  In  rank  and  authority  at  the 
court  of  the  Mahratta  Hafaaiajahs  of  Satara,  there  being  only  the  I^H^mdhi  (delegate  of 
Rajah),  between  him  and  his  sovereign.  However,  daring  the  weak  reigns  of  Sendee's 
descendants,  the  minister  increased  in  importance,  till,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
18th  c,  Balajeb  Biswamath,  the  then  Peishwa,  and  a  man  of  distinguished  adminis- 
trative abili^  and  diplomatic  talent?,  made  liimeelf  virtually  the  ruler  of  the  Hahrattas 
(q-T.). 

fSIBUTB&TOS.    See  PisiflTKATus. 

VSKAS,  or  Wood-shock,  Martes  CaJiadentis,  a  species  of  marten  (q.T.),  very  nearly 
allied  to  the  sable,  a  native  of  the  northern  parts  of  North  America.  It  is  twice  the  size 
of  the  pine  marten,  and  is  generally  of  a ^ayish-brown  color;  the  legs,  tail,  and  back 
of  the  neck  marked  with  darker  brown.  The  fur,  although  not  so  valuable  as  sable,  nor 
even  as  that  of  the  pine  marten,  is  useful,  and  large  quantities  are  seat  to  the  market. 
The  pekan  lives  in  burrows,  wbi^  it  excavates  in  UM  banks  of  rivers;  and  feeds  chiefly 


pjeUH'.  or  Ps-KiNa'  0.e.,  northern  capital),  the  capital  of  the  Glunese  empire  dnce 
14S1  A.D..  IB  situated  on  a  sandy  plain  about  18  m.  n.w.  of  the  Peiho,  in  lat  W  64'  18' 
n.,  and  long.  116°  38*  54'  e.,  in  tbe  northern  province  of  Chih-le,  at  a  distance  of  nearly 
100  m.  from  the  sea,  and  SO  m.  from  the  great  Chinese  wall.  The  pop.  of  the  city 
is  estimated  at  about  1,000,000;  and  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  according  to  the  latest 
measurements,  is  20  miles.  These  walls  are  made  of  earth,  with  an  outer  casing  of  brick, 
having  embrasures  for  musketry  or  ordnance  every  60  feet.  Those  of  the  Tartar  city 
have  an  average  height  of  50  feet.  In  thickness  they  vary  from  60  to  40  feet.  The 
walls  of  the  Chinese  city  are  only  80  feet  In  height,  and  from  16  to  26  in  width.  The 
top,  to  which  horsemen  can  ascend  by  a  ramp  or  sloping  way,  Is  paved  with  stone.  At 
intervals  of  60  yards  are  square  towers  or  buttresses,  projecting  outward  from  the  walls 
SO  or  60  feet.  The  gates  which  give  access  to  the  city  from  the  surrounding  coimtry  are 
16  In  number,  S  of  which  belong  to  the  nurthej-n  or  Tartar  city,  and  7  to  the  southern 
or  Chinese  city.   Over  each  gate  is  a  watch-tower  160  ft.  in  height,  and  loop-holed  for 


The  city  of  Pekin  is  divided  into  two  parts,  separated  by  a  wall  with  three  sates. 
These  two  sections  f(^  respectively  the  northern,  interior,  or  Tartar  ci^,  called  Nei- 
tehing  ("within  tbe  walls");  and  the  sootbem,  exterior,  or  Chinese  dt;,  called  Wai- 


cannon. 
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feAt'n^C'wiUiout  the  walls").  "Tctiiiig"or  "chiug,"  it  may  be  remarked,  means  both 
city  and  wall. 

l.Nei-tehing,  or  the  interior  dtyfhaa  three  distinct  divisions  or  indoeures — viz. :  Kia- 
tohine;,  or  the  prohibited  city;  the  HwaDg-tcliing,  or  imperial  city;  and  the  general  city. 
The  tfrat  of  these — the  innermost  or  central  block — is  surrounded  by  a  red  brick  wall 
about  2  m,  in  circumference,  which  shuts  in  the  palaces,  pleasure-grounds,  and  temples 
of  the  aacred  city.  Here  live  the  emperor  and  his  family,  the  levies  of  the  court,  and 
the  attendant  eunuchs.  The  palace  proper  consists  of  four  latge  and  two  small  buUd- 
iogs,  called  the  Tcbin^-kung,  or  "the  palace,"  the  Tung-kung,  Si-kung,  and  Ein-luan- 
teen.  The  smaller  buildings  are  allotted  to  the  dowager-empress  and  suite ;  they  are 
called  the  Ning-shou-kuog.  and  the  Eeen-tsing-kung,  or  the  "palace  of  earth's  repose." 
Other  notable  buildings  of  the  prohibited  city  are  Fung-seea-teen,  the  "  temple  of  imperial, 
ancestors;"  Tcbing-hwang-meaou,  the  "guardian  temple  of  the  city;"  Nan-heun-teen, 
"the  hall  of  portraits  of  the  Chinese  emperors  and  sages;"  and  Wan-yueu  Eo,  the  "hall 
of  the  literary  abyss,"  i.e.,  the  imperial  libraiy.  It  also  contains  the  offices  of  the  cabi- 
net, in  which  the  members  hold  their  sessions,  the  imperial  treasury,  the  court  of  con- 
trollers for  the  regulation  of  tlie  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  court,  etc. — The  imperial 
city  is  bidlt  around  this  central  block,  and  contains'  the  palaces  of  the  princes,  temples, 
some  of  the  government  offices,  and  spacious  pleasure-grounds,  with  beautiful  artificial 
lakes.  From  Woo-ying-tcen,  the  imperial  printing-office,  the  Imperial  or  Pe-king 
Gazette  is  issued  daily  for  all  government  officials  throughout  the  empire.  This  is  the 
only  publication  in  China  approaching  to  a  newspaper,  and  Is  nam«i  Kiri^  Paou,  or 
"  great  report "  It  is  not  merely  a  report  for  official  mformation,  but  forms  Uie  basis  of 
the  national  annals,  and  is  compiled  from  the  daily  records  of  the  supreme  council. 
Besides  the  daily  edition,  there  la  one  published  every  two  days,  which  is  sold  to  the 
public,  and  from  which  Is  withheld  decrees  and  reports  of  a  secret  character.  The  gen- 
eral city — the  third  division  or  inclosure — lies  between  the  imperial  city  and  the  outside 
walls;  it  Is  more  densely  populated  than  either  of  the  preceding  divisions,  and  contains 
the  most  Important  of  the  public  oflBces,  including  the  six  supreme  tribunals  or  boards — 
the  Le-fan-yuen,  or  the  ofnce  of  foreign  affairs;  Too-charyuen,  or  the  imperial  censo- 
rate,  etc.;  Han-lin-yuen,  or  the  erand  national  college,  the  great  medical  college,  the 
obswvatory,  the  examination  ball,  with — it  is  said — 10,000  cells  for  the  candidates  who 
assemble  to  compete  for  public  offices;  and  the  British,  French,  Russian,  and  United 
States  legations.  One  may  also  notice  the  Lama  temple,  founded  1725-30  to  conciliate 
the  Thibetan  priesthood;  the  temple  of  Confucius,  in  which  the  emperor  solemnly 
"worsliips"  the  great  sage  once  a  year;  and  the  Mohanunedan  mosque.  In  1863  a 
college  was  founded  for  training  Interpreters,  but  this  has  since  become  the  Imperial 
nniverslW  on  the  European  model,  with  printing-presses,  etc.  There  Is  also  a  large 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  finished  in  1888,  and  a  Greek  church  and  convent.  The 

{irincipal  streets  of  the  general  city— which  Is  the  most  commercial — are  continuous 
Ines  of  shops  painted  red,  blue,  ana  ^en :  decorated  with  staring  signs,  and  resplen- 
dent with  Chinese  characters  highly  gilt.  By  day  and  by  niglit,  by  the  light  of  the  sun, 
or  \jj  the  Illumination  of  torches  and  paper  lanterns,  the  roar  of  these  great  thorough- 
fares is  Incessant,  —  shopkeepers,  peddlers,  mountebanks,  qnack-doctors,  passengers  on 
foot  or  on  horsel)ack,  each  and  all  contributing  to  the  general  hubbub.  The  minor 
streets  and  lanes,  where  the  houses  of  the  populace  are  mingled  with  public  offices, 
temples,  stores,  and  manufactories,  are  by  no  means  pleasant  places,  their  general  char- 
acteristics being  an  "  Insupportable  odor,"  and  one-storied  brick  houses  with  roofs  of  a 
gray  color.  There  is  "Fetid  Hide  street,"  "Dog's-tooth  street,"  "Dog's-tail  street," 
"  Barbarian  street,"  and  many  others  with  names  equally  nninvlti^. 

2.  Wairtehingj  or  the  southern  cittj,  the  second  great  division  of  F^eMn,  contains  most 
of  the  mercantile  population  of  the  capital,  but  does  not  present  many  features  of 
interest  to  the  traveler.  Teen-tan,  or  the  temple  to  heaven,  and  Tee-tan,  or  the  temple 
to  earth,  with  their  grounds,  occupy  a  considerable  space.  The  latter  is  considered  a 
sort  of  temple  of  agriculture,  and  Its  grounds  are  the  scene  of  the  well-known  ceremony 
in  which  the  emperor,  assisted  by  members  of  the  board  of  rites,  opens  the  plowing 
season  In  China  at  the  Temal  equinox.  The  theaters  and  places  of  public  amusement 
are  likewise  situated  in  the  southern  or  Chinese  city;  also  the  golden  nsh-'ponds,  and  the 
ezecntion-ground. 

The  area  of  Pekln  being  greater  than  the  population  needs,  there  are  gardens  and  open 
spaces  In  many  parts  of  the  city.  Outside  the  city  there  are  unwalled  suburbs,  as  about 
every  walled  town  in  China.  These  are  of  oonslderable  extent,  but  straggling,  and  con- 
sist principally  of  an  agricnttnral  population,  the  land  being  everywhere  in  a  state  of 
cultivation,  producing  chiefly  maize  and  millet,  as  it  is  not  so  suitable  for  the  staple 
products  of  rice  and  wheat.  The  land  Is  badly  watered  but  well  timbered,  which  gives 
a  pleasing  aspect  to  the  landscape;  and  when  viewed  toward  the  range  of  mountains 


*  NorUieni  vitj  and  eonthem  dty  are  the  moat  correct  terms.  The  latter  was  added  to  the  more 
■ndant  northern  dt^,  and  was  ori^nallr  deslgnfyl  to  encircle  it ;  hence  it  waa  called  the  exterior  ctty. 
In  oontnullstlnctlon  to  the  northern  or  Interior  city.  It  was  also  Intended  to  reserve  ttape  nortitem  oify 
for  the  Tartars,  and  the  southern  city  for  the  Chineiie,  as  the  namec  still  imply:  but  la  ptdat  of  fSet 
Uie  Tartar  city  contains  as  many  Chinese  as  Tartars:  and  it  is  not  surroonded  t^'  the  BO-ealled 
CUdms  cltT,  wblcb  Utter  has  only  been  added  oa  the  south  aide. 
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exteadtng  from  the  w.  of  Pekin  to  the  D.e.,  presents  a  picturesque  panorama.  About 
8  m.  n.v.  of  Pekin  the  famous  VueTt-ming-yuen  (Ut.  "round  and  splendid  gardens") 
palaces  are  situated,  which  were  sacked  and  destroyed  by  the  allies  In  Oct.  1860.  These 
were  surrounded  by  every  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  woodland  and  lawn,  interspersed  with 
canals,  pools,  rivulets,  and  lakes,  with  numerous  temples  and  pagodas  containing  statues 
of  men  and  gods  in  gold,  silver  and  bronze.  Here  had  been  heaped  up  for  centuries  all 
the  movable  riches  and  presents  of  the  emperors  of  China.  M  the  approach  of  the 
^Ues,  Hlen-f  ung  fled  in  haste ;  and  when  lord  Elgin  learned  that  It  was  in  ui(»e  grounds 
that  the  British  and  French  prisoners,  captured  by  treachery,  had  been  tortured.lie  gave 
the  order  to  sack  and  destroy  this  favorite  residence  of  the  emperor's,  "  as  It  coula  not 
fail  to  l>e  a  blow  to  his  pride  as  well  as  his  feelings." 

Pekin  has  thus  been  rendered  memorable  by  this  march  of  the  British  and  French 
forces  (ISdO)  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  on  which  the  British  and  French  flags  were  nUsed. 
Tlw  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Tien-tain  1858  (see  Chinsbk  Ehpire)  were  ratified 
and  supplemented  by  the  Convention  of  Pekin,  which  was  signed  In  the  English  and 
French  languages  at  Pekin,  Oct.  24,  1860.  The  most  Important  arttele  of  this  conven- 
tion is  that  which  allows  the  resideuce  of  a  British  envoy  at  Fekin,  a  privilege  formerly 
enjoyed  by  Russia  alone.  The  greatest  twnefits  have  resulted  to  both  governments  bj 
this  step.  The  same  privilege  has  been  granted  to  the  French  and  American  govern- 
ments, Foreigners  of  all  nations  are  allowed  to  visit,  but  not  to  trade  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  city.  Pekin  has  a  healthy  climate  and  there  is  a  good  water  supply  and  no 
marshes  in  the  vicinity. 

Pekin  Is  a  very  ancient  city.  Centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  It  was  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of ,  Yen,  but  when  this  kingdom  was  overthrown  by  the  Tain  dynasty  in 
222  B.C.,  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  elsewhere.  About  988  a.d.  it  again 
became  the  capital  of  the  Kitan  dynasty.  In  1215  it  was  captured  by  Genghis  Khan, 
and  in  1264  Kublai  Khan  (whom  readers  of  Coleridge  will  remember)  fixed  hb  residence 
here.  The  native  emperors,  however,  who  succeeded  the  Moi^ol  dynasty,  removed  the 
court  to  Nankin,  which  was  reckoned  the  cliief  city  of  the  empire  till  Yung  Lo,  the 
third  emperor  of  the  Ming  dynasty  in  1421,  once  more  made  it  the  imperial  residence, 
which  It  has  ever  since  remained.  See  Yedo  and  Pnfcut,  by  Robert  Fortune  (ImoA. 
1868),  Macm.illan'8  Magazine  (Jan.  1861),  Bennle,  Ftkin  and  the  PekaigtK  (1866),  Jametti's 
Soavtnirs  dt  VEmpirt  du  Milieu  (1887). 

FBZni,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Tazewell  co.,  111. ;  on  the  Illinois  river  and  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  and  several  other  railroads;  S2  miles  w.  of  Bloom- 
ington.  It  has  gas  and  electric  lights,  electric  street  railroad,  waterworks,  national  and 
private  banks,  Artesian  Well  park  of  40  acres,  public  libranr,  high  school,  manufactories 
of  high  wines  and  alcohol,  agricultural  Implements,  flour,  brick  and  tile,  wagons,  onmns, 
and  uoa  and  brass  goods,  and,  in  the  vicinity,  large  veins  excellent  coal,  ^le  city  Is 
In  a  noted  com  re^n.  Is  a  large  general  grain  market,  and  Is  an  Important  sapping 
pohit  by  raU  and  water.   PapPw,  6,847.  « 

fXLA'OIAHISlI,  the  doctrinal  system  of  Pelaf^us  (q.T.),  eepedaUy  on  the  subjecta  of 

the  natural  condition  of  man,  original  sin,  grace,  free-will,  ana  redduption.  Under  the 
head  Pbla.oiijb  will  be  found  what  may  be  called  the  external  history  of  thecontroversv' 
to  which  the  opinions  of  that  remarkable  man  gave  occasion.  The  movement,  consia- 
ered  in  itself,  Is  one  of  the  most  iateresUng  in  the  hUtoty  of  the  human  mind.  At  the 
close,  of  the  great  controvendea  <m  the  "rrlnlty  and  Incarnation,  the  speculation,  which 
fornearly  a  oentuiy  had  wearied  itself  in  Tain  endeavors  to  make  plahi  the  inscrutablu 
mysteries  of  the  divine  nature,  at  length  turned  inwards  npon  itseU;  and  no  one  at  a\\ 
familiar  with  the  controversy  on  Peutgianism  can  doubt  tnat  that  prouder  view  of  the 
capabilities  of  human  nature,  which  llee  at  the  root  of  all  the  theories  of  which  Felagian- 
Ism  was  but  the  exponent,  was  a  reaction  against  the  crude  and  degrading  conceptions 
of  the  nature  and  oririn  of  the  soul  which  characterized  the  philosopny,  not  alone  of  the 
Mauichffian  teachers,  out  of  all  the  duaiistic  religions  which  sprung  from  the  prolific  soil 
of  Gnosticism.  To  the  Manichaean,  and  to  all  in  general  who  adopted  the  Gnostic  views 
as  to  the  evU  origin  and  nature'  of  matter  and  material  substances,  man  was,  in  his 
p^ehkal  nature,  evil  and  incapable  of  good.  The  Christian  teacher,  in  combating  this 
view,  easily  passed  into  an  oppoute  extreme,  and  overlooking  or  expl^ning  away  the 
strong  language  of  the  Scripture,  was  led  to  represent  man  as  endowed  with  full  capac- 
ity for  all  good;  and  so  long  as  the  only  adversaries  to  be  controverted  were  those  who 
urged  the  views  of  the  Gnostic  school,  the  line  taken  by  Christian  writers  was  but  Uttle 
guarded  by  any  of  those  limitations  and  reserves  which  have  arisen  in  later  controversy; 
and  thus  the  earlier  fathers,  espedally  those  of  the  eastern  church,  where  Gnosticism  was 
chiefly  to  be  combated,  are  found  to  press  earnestly  the  power  for  good  which  man  pos- 
sesses, without  entering  nicely  Into  the  origin  or  the  motive  principle  of  that  power. 
But  whatever  of  vagueness  hung  over  this  Important  subject  was  dispelled  by  the  bold 
and  precise  statements  of  Pelagius,  or  at  least  by  the  discussion  which  at  once  arose 
thereupon,  throughout  the  entire  church.  His  teaching  on  the  subject  of  ori^nal  sin  and 
on  the  primitive  state  of  man  haa  been  already  detailed.  Bee  Objginal  Sen,  The  earli* 
est  formal  embodiment  of  these  doctrines,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  upon  them  the 
public  Judgment  of  the  church,  was  in  a  number  of  articles  presented  to  the  council  of 
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Jerusalem,  in  415,  by  Orosius.  See  PELAOiua  Of  these  the  first  five  regarded  the  doc* 
trines  already  noticra  under  OBiaiNAL  Bm.  The  latter  portion  of  the  articles  alleged 
that  no  grace  or  aid  from  Qod  was  needed  for  particular  acttona,  but  that  ftee-will  and 
the  teaching  of  the  law  sufficed;  that  Qod's  grace  is  given  in  proportion  to  our  merits; 
that  free-win  would  not  be  free,  if  it  stood  in  need  of  aid  from  Ood ;  that  the  pardon  of 
penitents  is  not  granted  according  to  Qod's  grace  and  mercy,  but  according  to  their  own 
merit  and  labor;  and  that  our  victory  does  not  come  from  Ood's  assistance,  but  from 
our  free-wiU.  Although  the  final  sentence  condemnatory  of  these  doctrines  (see  F^la- 
oiua)  was  very  generaUy  accepted,  yet  the  recusant  party  was  not  wauting  in  eneigy  and 
ability.  The  great  ctumpions  on  each  side  were  Augustine  for  the  orthodox,  and 
Julianus,  bishop  of  Edannm,  for  the  Pelagians.  Of  so  much  of  the  controversy  as 
regards  origimJ  sin,  the  history  has  been  already  related ;  that  on  grace  and  free-will  waa 
more  subtle,  and  has  led  to  more  numerous  divisions  on  the  side  of  orthodoxy  as  well  as 
of  dissent.  In  order  to  evade  the  condemnation  of  the  doctrine  originally  ascribed  to 
them  as  to  grace,  Pelagius  and  bis  followers  declared  that  they  did  not  deny  the  neces- 
sity of  grace ;  but  by  this  name  they  did  not  understand  an^  real  and  internal  super- 
natural aid  given  by  Ood  in  each  particular  action,  but  only  either  some  general  external 
assistance,  such  as  preaching,  the  Scriptures,  good  example,  etc.,  or  an  ^d  given  which 
mi^t  facilitate  and  secure  the  particular  work,  but  which  was  by  no  means  necesBary 
for  its  accomplishment.  Whether,  indeed,  they  at  any  time  admitted  any  real  internal 
grace,  is  a  question  much  disputed,  Qrace  is  of  two  kinds — that  which  moves  the  will, 
and  that  wluch  enlightens  the  understanding.  It  is  necessary,  too,  to  distinguish  two 
periods  in  the  history  of  Pclagianism— one  ^fore  the  Appearance  of  the  Eputala  l^ae- 
toria  of  pope  Zosimus;  the  other  subsequent  to  that  decree.  In  the  first  penod  it  would 
seem  that  the  Pelagians  did  not  admit  the  necessity  of  any  iotemal  grace  whatever;  in 
the  latter  they  admitted  the  necessity  of  a  grace  of  the  intellect,  but  not  of  the  will ;  or  if 
tbey  seemed  to  speak  of  any  internal  grace  of  the  will,  it  was  only  as  facilitating  man's 
act,  not  as  at  all  Decessaiy  to  his  doing  it  The  Pelagian  theory,  in  a  word,  was.  tliat 
man,  as  coming  from  his  Creator's  hand,  posses-ed  in  himself,  and  as  constituents  of  bis 
own  nature,  all  the  powers  which  are  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  salvation ;  that  by 
the  faithful  employment  of  these  natural  powers,  without  any  further  aid  whatever  from 
Qod,  he  merits  eternal  life,  and  all  otlier  rewards,  by  a  strict  title  of  justice;  and  that, 
to  suppose  grace  to  be  necessary,  is  in  truth  to  destroy  the  essence  of  free-will.  This 
doctrine  was  somewhat  modified  In  the  semi-Pelagian  system  (q.v.).  The  Catholic 
eehools,  all  without  exception,  maintain  the  necessity  of  grace  for  the  performance,  not 
only  of  all  meritorious,  but  of  all  supernatural  good  woiss;  and  they  are  equally  unani- 
moiis  in  maintaining  that  the  grace  so  given,  even  that  which  is  called  "  efilcacious," 
does  not  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  will.  They  distin^ish  between  the  "  natural"  and 
"supernatural'  order,  and  between  the  powers  and  gifts  which  are  proper  to  the  one 
and  to  the  other.  For  the  attainment  of  ^1  the  ends  of  the  natural  order,  man  possesses, 
by  his  very  constitution,  all  the  powers  and  all  the  gifts  which  are  necessary;  and  by  the 
proper  use  of  these  powers,  he  is  able  to  merit  all  the  rewards  which  belong  to  the  nat- 
uiai  order.  He  is  able,  therefore,  without  any  supernatural  grace,  to  perform  morally 
good  works  (as  acts  of  natural  U-nevoience,  the  fulfillment  of  the  ordinary  duties  to  hb 
neighbor,  etc.),  and  to  fulfill  the  purely  natural  obligations.  But  in  order  to  works  in  the 
supernatural  order  (such  as  the  love  of  Gtod  above  all  things  for  his  own  sake,  faith  in 
him  as  the  author  of  all  good,  etc.).  and  the  rewards  which  are  promised  for  such  works, 
the  will  of  man  must  be  moved  and  strengthened  by  supernatural  grace,  with  which  tlio 
will  freely  co-operates,  but  which  is  a  purely  gratuitous  gift  of  God — so  purely  gratuitous, 
thai  although  God  has  promised  eternal  life  as  the  reward  of  man's  co-openitioQ,  yet  tho 
merit  arises  entirely  from  Ood's  gift  and  promise,  and  not  from  the  natural  powers  of  the 
human  will. 

Without  going  into  the  details  of  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  schools,  it  will  be 
enough  to  particularize  the  most  remarkable  among  them.  Of  these  the  chief  are  the 
Molinlst,  which,  giving  most  to  liberty,  lies  nearest  to  the  border  of  Pelagianism,  but  is 
clearly  distinguished  from  it  by  maintaining  the  necessity  of  grace  for  every  supemat- 
tiral  act;  and  the  Thomist  and  Augustinian,  which  give  most  to  grace,  but  at  the  same 
time  expressly  preserve  the  freedom  of  man's  will.  The  Thomists  are  often  represented 
as  denying  the  freedom  of  man's  actions  under  grace;  but  although  it  is  difficult  to 
^pl^n,  In  popular  language,  their  method  of  reconciling  both,  yet,  to  ttiose  acquainted 
with  the  scholastic  terminology,  their  distinction  between  the  infallible  efficaciousness 
of  grace,  and  its  imposing  necessity  on  the  will,  is  perfectly  appreciable.  In  this  tliey. 
as  welt  as  the  Augustinian  school,  differ  from  the  Janseofsts  (see  Janben).  The  Jan- 
senlsts,  indeed,  regard  the  MoHntst  school  as  a  plain  revival  of  Pelagianlun,  and  they 

Srofess  that  they  alone  represent  fully,  in  their  own  system,  the  very  same  position  which 
t.  Augustine  formerlr  maintained  against  that  heresy  in  its  first  origin. 
In  toe  Reformed  cnurch  the  ArmiQian  doctrine  mar  be  said  to  correspond  in  the 
main  with  the  Molinist  system  In  the  Roman  diurch.   The  Gomarists,  in  most,  although 
not  in  all,  particulars,  fall  In  with  the  Jansenlstic  views.   The  Pelagian  views  are  dis- 
tittctly  represented  in  modem  controversy  by  the  Sodntaiu  and  rationalist  ;  and  indeed 
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very  many  of  those  who,  outdde  of  the  Roman  church,  have  at  variouB  times  ensaged 
In  tne  preaeatinarlan  controversy  on  the  Btde  of  fne-viU,  have  leaned  towards,  Ifwey 
have  not  fully  adopted,  the  Pela^an  view.  In  this  controTersy,  however,  the  practice, 
which  is  not  uncommoa  in  polemics,  of  imputing  to  an  antagonist  the  extremest  views 
of  the  particular  side  to  which  he  leans,  ban  been  specially  hoticeuble.  The  Jesuits  have 
been  stigmatized,  even  by  their  Catliolic  antagonists,  as  Pelagians;  the  Thomists  are 


representing  Calvin  and  liis  school  as  id  substance  HankshsMD. 

Hardly  one  among  the  many  Christian  controversies  lias  called  forth  a  greater  amount 
of  subtlety  and  power,  aod  not  one  has  so  loog  and  so  pernstently  maintained  its  vitality. 
Within  the  25  years  wliich  followed  Its  first  appearance  upwards  of  80  councils  (one  of 
them  the  general  council  of  Ephesus)  Wore  held  for  the  puipose  of  this  discussion.  It 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  conflicts  in  the  mediaeval  philo- 
sophic schools;  and  there  Is  hardly  a  single  subject  wliich  has  come  into  discusdCMi 
under  so  many  different  forms  in  modern  controveray.  See  Jabben,  Abminius,  Graa^ 
Fbbdbstination,  OaioiMAL  Sib,  Tbaducianisx. 

FELA'&imi,  a  celebnUed  heresiarcb  of  the  6Ui  c,  author  or  systematlzer  of  the  doc- 
trine known  as  Peh^^anism  (q.  v.).  Of  his  early  life  little  is  known.  He  was  probably  bom 
about  or  before  tiie  middle  of  Uie  4th  c,  in  Britain,  or,  according  to  some,  in  Bretagne, 
his  Dame  being  supposed  to  be  a  Greek  rendering  {jpelagio8,  of  or  I>elougiog  to  the  sea) 
of  the  Celtic  appellative  Morgan,  or  sea-born.  He  was  a  monk,  but  the  time  and  place 
of  his  entering  that  state  are  unknown ;  it  is  certain,  however,  that  he  never  entered  into 
holy  orders.  He  settled  in  Rome,  and  at  the  end  of  the  4th  c.  he  had  already  acquired 
a  considerable  reputation  for  sanctity  and  for  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the 
s[^tuallife.  Pelagius  does  not  appear  to  have  himself  been  a  very  active  propagandist; 
but  he  had  attached  to  his  views  a  follower  of  great  energy,  and  a  bold  and  ardent  tem- 
per, named  CelestiuB,  who  is  generally  supposed  lo  have  been  a  Scot,  which,  in  the 
vocabulary  of  that  age,  means  a  native  of  Ireland.  At  Rome,  however,  they  attracted 
but  little  notice,  although  they  began  to  make  iheir  doctrine  public  about  406;  and  in 
410,  after  the  sack  of  the  city  by  the  Goths,  they  withdrew  to  Africa.  After  some  time 
P^sgius  mi^e  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  met  St.  Jerome,  and  for  a  time 
enjoyed  the  r^ud  and  coiSSdence  of  that  eminent  but  hot-tempered  scholar.  His  opin- 
ions, however,  becoming  known,  Jerome  withdrew  from  this  association.  CelesUus 
having  remained  at  Cartliage,  and  sought  to  be  admitted  to  ordination,  his  doctrines 
became  the  su^ect  of  discussion,  and  in  a  synod  several  opinions  ascribed  to  him  were 
condemned.  He  appealed  to  Rome,  but  leaving  Carthage  without  prosecuting  the  appeal, 
be  passed  to  Ephesus;  and  the  proceedings  taken  in  Carthage  regarding  him  are  chiefly 
important  as  having  first  introduced  St.  Augustine  into  the  controversy.  Meanwhile 
Pelagius  remained  at  Jerusalem,  and  news  of  the  proceedings  at  Carthage  having  been 
carried  to  Palestine.  Pelagius,  iu  415,  was  accused  of  heresy  before  the  synod  of  Jerusa- 
lem ^  a  Spanifud  named  Orosius.  The  impeachment  failed,  probably  from  the  fact 
that  Oronus  was  unable  to  speak  Greek,  the  uuiguage  of  the  synod ;  and  in  the  synod 
subsequently  held  at  Dlospolis  In  the  same  year,  Pelagius  evaded  condemnation  by 
accepting  the  decrees  of  the  synod  of  Carthage  already  referred  to,  and  even  obtained 
from  the  synod  an  acknowledgment  of  his  orthodoxy.  The  west,  however,  was  more 
sharp-sighted  or  less  indulgent.  A  synod  of  Carth^c,  in  416,  condemned  Pelagius  and 
Celcstius,  and  wrote  to  Pope  Innocent  I.,  requesting  his  approval  of  the  sentence,  with 
which  request  Innocent  complied  by  a  letter  which  is  still  extant.  On  the  dsaxh  of 
Innocent,  Celestius  came  to  Rome  in  person,  and  Pelagius  at  the  same  time  addressed  a 
letter  to  Zosimus,  the  successor  of  Innocent ;  and  in  a  council  which  Zosimus  held, 
Celestius  gave  such  explanations  that  the  pope  was  led  to  believe  that  the  doctrines  of 
Pelagius  had  been  misunderstood,  and  wrote  to  call  the  African  bishops  lo  Rome.  A 
council  of  214  bishops,  however,  was  held  in  Carthage,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  Pel*, 
gius  were  formally  condemned  in  nine  canons,  which  were  sent  to  Rome  with  full 
explanations:  and  on  receipt  of  these  decrees  Zosimus  reopened  the  cause,  cited  and 
condemned  Celestius  and  Pelagius,  and  published  a  decree,  called  BpidoUt  Th-aeloria, 
odopt^g  the  canons  of  the  African  council,  and  requiring  that  all  bishops  should  sub- 
scribe them,  under  pain  of  deposition.  Nineteen  Italian  oishops  refused  to  accept  these 
canons,  and  were  deposed.  Their  leader,  and  the  person  who  may  be  rerarded  as  the 
greatest  theological  advocate  of  Pelagius  in  the  ancient  controversy,  was  the  celebrated 
Julian,  bishop  of  Eclanum,  near  Beneventum,  who  is  well  known  to  every  reader  of  his 

great  antagonist,  St.  Augustine.  Pelagius  himself  was  banished  from  Rome,  in  416,  by 
le  emperor  Honorius.  Trom  this  date  Pelagius  disappears.  Of  his  after  life  nothing 
is  known  in  detidl.  Orosiiu  gives  an  unfavorable  account  of  his  later  career,  but  In  a 
period  of  such  excitement  we  may  not  accept  implicitly  the  judgment  of  an  ad'Tetsary. 
The  controversy,  considered  as  an  exercise  of  intellectual  energy,  is  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  ancient  history  of  the  church.  But  the  most  important  of  the  writings  on  the 
Pelagian  side  have  been  lost.  Julian  is  chiefly  known  through  the  replies  of  Augustine. 
Felagius's  Fourteen  Booktofa  Comnuntarj/  on  8t.  Faur$  EpiSlea,  his  E^pi^  to  DerMtnut, 
and  his  Memorial  to  Pope  innocent  have  escaped  destruction  probably  from  their  being 
Included     coUectois  in  the  works  of  St.  Jerane.   They  axe  much  mntilated,  but  yet 
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Calvinists,  while  both  unite  in 
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dnORfc  cert^lr  genuine.  All  his  other  yrotka  have  l»een  lost,  except  mmo  foither  por- 
tions, chiefly  fragmentary,  which  (with  Uie  above)have  been  publtsbed  under  the  title 
of  Appendix  AuguMtiniaTia.  After  his  banishment  Pelu;iu8  is  supposed  to  have  returned 
to  his  native  couutiy,  and  to  have  died  there.  Others,  however,  represent  him  as  having 
died  in  Palestine.  Of  his  doctrines  in  det^  an  account  wiU  be  found  under  Peu,- 
oiAinsic. 

FSLAGO,  a  t.  in  Italy,  province  of  Florence,  IS  m.  n,e.  of  Florence.  It  manufactures 
earthenware  and  woolen  cloths;  population  leas  than  8,000.   Vallomtsosa,  the  richest 

convent  in  Tuscany  is  In  this  commune. 

PBLABeo'no  ACID,  or  Konylic  Acid,  OtHnOi,  is  one  of  ttie  volatile  fatty  acids  of 
the  general  formula  CaHi,Ot.  It  is  an  oily  fluid,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  having  been  ortf^nally  obtained  from  the 
lwve»  of  pdargoaium  romim  (see  next  article)  dutilUng  them  with  water.  It  may 
also  be  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  oleic  acid  or  of  oil  of  rue  by  nitric  acid.  The  ethyl 
pelaivonate,  CtHfCgHiTOi,  is  an  oily  fluid  of  a  very  peculbr  smell.  According  to 
Frankland,  It  is  to  tiiis  compound  tta&t  old  whisky  owes  its  peculiar  flavor ;  and  its 
addition  to  new  whisky,  witii  a  rtew  of  giving  it  an  old  flavor,  is  not  uncommon. 

TELAXSO'SIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  geraniacea,  including  manj 
of  tiie  most  favorite  green-house  flowers,  to  which  the  old  generic  name  geranium  is 
often  popularly  dven.  The  cliaracters  which  distingoiah  pelargonium  from  geranium, 
as  now  restricted  by  botanists,  are  g^ven  in  the  article  CTERAinDH.  The  medea  are 
numerous,  and  mostly  s.  African;  Australia  also  producing  a  few.  Some  of  them  are 
herbaceous,  and  some  are  stemless;  most  of  them  are  half-shrubby.  Some  have  tuber- 
ous nx>t-8to<^  liie  leaves  exhibit  great  variety  In  form,  division,  etc.  The  flowers 
always  adhere  to  a  certain  type  in  form,  but  with  great  variety  in  size,  color,  etc ;  the^ 
are  always  in  stalked  umbels,  which  arise  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  or  In  tiie  stemleaa 
kinds  from  the  midst  of  the  leaves.  In  no  genus  has  the  art  of  the  gardener  produced 
more  striking  results  than  in  this;  and  the  numt>er  of  ^)eautiful  hybrids  and  varieties  is 
very  great,  some  of  them  excelling  in  beauty  any  of  tlw  original  species.  Some  species, 
not  possessing  much  bean^  of  flower,  are  cnldvated  for  the  grateful  odor  of  their  leares, 
which  in  some  resembles  that  of  roses;  In  otiiers,  that  of  apples,  lemons,  etc.;  whilst 
that  of  many  species  is  rather  unpleasant.  The  cultivation  oi  pelargoniums  is  similar  to 
that  of  other  geraniaeea.  See  OBRAsmK.  A  few  of  the  species  endure  the  open  air  ia 
the  s.  of  GogfaDd;  manv  are  planted  out  In  summer  even  in  Scotland.  Water  must  be 
liberally  supplied  to  pelargoBiums  during  the  time  of  flowering;  but  no  plants  more 
strongly  require  a  period  of  rest,  and  water  must  then  be  very  sparingly  riven.  Manv 
of  the  shrubby  kinds  may  be  taken  out  of  the  soil,  hung  up  by  the  roots  in  a  dry  darK 
cellar,  or  covered  with  hay,  and  put  aside  in  a  box.  in  a  cool  dry  loft  or  garret,  care 
being  taken,  however,  to  protect  them  from  frost  Every  leaf  should  be  removed  before 
tt^y  are  taken  up,  and  young  watery  shoots  shoidd  be  cut  off.  Another  method  of 
tieatiug  them  is  to  cut  off  every  leaf  before  frost  comes,  and  to  keep  the  plants  all  winter 
In  their  pots  in  a  dry  cool  room,  without  giving  them  a  drop  of  water.  By  such  means 
many  of  this  beautiful  genua  are  successfully  cultivated  by  persons  who  have  no  green- 
house. 

ISLAfl'GIAKS,  variously  explained  as  denoting  cither  "  swarthy  Asiatics"  {FeU-Atuii 
or  "storks"  (pelargtn) — aigniflcative  of  wondering  habits;  or  as  being  derived  f rom  tlia 
biblical  peleff  (Oen.  x.  26),  from  the  Greek  pelago$  ^e  a^)^p^aeo  (to  approach),  or  pdein 
and  aoroi  (to  till  the  fields  etc.— "a  name,  in  tact,"  as  Niebuhr  aaya,  "odious  to  the 
historian,  who  hates  the  spurious  philology  out  of  which  the  pretenses  to  knowledge  on 
the  snbject  of  such  extinct  people  arise" — designates  a  certain  tribe  or  number  of  tribes 
who  inhabited  Italy,  Thracia,  Hacedonia»  apart  of  Asia  Minor,  and  many  other  regions 
of  southern  Europe,  In  preliistoric  times.  Efthoologically,  they  belong  to  the  same  race 
as  the  great  stock  of  the  earliest  known  settlers,  that  reached  from  the  Po  and  the  Amo 
to  the  JKbyndakus  (near  Kyzikus).  Yet  no  Pelasgian  town  or  village  existing  in  Greece 
proper  after  770  b.c.,  speculation  has,  ever  siuce  the  commencement  of  European  his- 
tOTiograpby,  been  busy  tiying  to  supply  the  facts  that  were  wanting^  to  ascertain  ttw 
exact  origin  and  history  of  these  predecessors  of  the  Hellenes  and  Romans;  and  so  futile  * 
have  all  efforts  in  this  direction  remained,  that  the  very  term  Pelasg^  has,  from  the  days 
of  Homer  to  our  own,  been  used  almost  arbitrarily  to  designate  either  a  single  obscure 
division  of  a  tribe  like  the  Lelegea  and  the  Dolopes,  or  as  an  equivalent  for  ail  the  Greeks 
of  a  very  early  period.  In  this  latter  sense,  they  are  spoken  of  by  -tSsehylus,  Herodotus, 
Homer;  while  mey  are  considered  one  of  the  branches  of  the  race  or  races  that  peopled 
Greece,  by  Thucydides,  Strabo,  and  most  modem  writers,  the  word  thus  not  being  a 
comprehmidve  tenn,  like  Aiyan,  but  a  narrowly  circumscribed  one,  like  Hindu.  Rerant 
Investteation  seems,  as  regards  their  previous  hlstoiy,  to  lead  to  the  result,  that  soon 
after  the  first  immigration  of  Turanians,  tbey.  like  other  tribes,  left  their  Asiatic  homes, 
and  proceeded  toward  Europe.  They  are  found  at  a  very  early  period  settled  in  Asia 
Minor;  and  Homer  speaks  of  them  as  allies  of  the  Trojans.  They  then  seem  to  have 
spread  themselves,  by  way  of  the  Propontls  and  ^gean,  and  again  by  Crete,  over  many 
of  the  islands  between  the  two  continents;  and  flnally,  came  to  occupy  a  great  part  of 
the  Hellenic  main-land— Thessaly,  Epirus,  the  PelopfHmese,  Attica,  Macedonia,  Arcaditi 
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pToviaces  which,  one  nnd  all.  up  to  tite  latest  period,  bore  distinct  traces  of  the  once 
undisputed  sway  of  the  Pelasgians.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  Hellenes  themselTes 
sprang  from  them  ;  and  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  they  formed  a  most  important 
element  in  the  formation  as  well  of  that  most  gifted  of  nationantles  as  of  the  Latin  people. 
The  enrly  Etruscans  {see  Etrcria)  were  Pelasgians  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  the  southern 
tribes  oi  the  Peucetians,  (Enotrians,  and  lapygians  are  distinctly  declared  by  ancient 
writers  to  belong  to  their  race.  The  step  from  Greece  into  Italy  is  natural  enough. 
What  caused  their  wanderings  originally  is  diflScult  to  conjecture  ;  but  it  may  not 
unreasonably  be  assumed  that  they  were  caused  to  a  certain  extent  by  immigrations  of 
eastern  tribes,  such  as  the  Lydlau,  Phry^ans,  Cailans,  who  pushed  them  further  and 
further  west,  as  they  took  poasesnon  of  th^  old  homes.  A  special  stock  was  fonned  by 
tlie  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi,  wnose  gradual  advance  in  Greece  may  be  traced  from  Acar- 
nania  to  Bceotia,  tlieoce  to  Attica,  and  later  still,  to  the  Hellespont,  Lemnos,  etc.  A 
strong  protest,  however,  must  be  recorded  here  on  the  part  of^  some  modem  writers 
against  the  assumption  of  others,  that  the  Pelasgians  were  in  reality  the  original  popula- 
Aion  of  all  Italy,  as  they  were  of  the  greatest  part  of  Greece  (Pelasgia).  It  is  absurd,  they 
argm^  lo  suppose  that  a  rich  and  populous  nation,  which  had  held  a  country  like  Italy 
for  maHy'  centuries,  should  suddenly,  just  at  the  approach  of  historical  times,  die  out 
without  leavlVv^  even  such  single  remnants  as  the  Pelasgic  settlements  in  Greece  men- 
tioned by  Hero3trtUls.  •These  sboriginal  Italian  Pelasgians  are,  according  to  them, 
neither  more  nor  less'^nhgn  a  mere  hy|>othesis  of  ignorant  ancient  writers,  who  wished  to 
explain  the  ethnological  am^Jiilologlcal  affinity  Dctween  the  two  clasalcal  nations  in  an 
easy  manner,  and  who,  anticipating  the  questions  about  a  contemporary  colony,  kill  the 
whole  nation  off  by  pestilence  and  ?Mnine. 

The  Pelasgians,  from  what  we  cansglean  about  them,  would  appear  to  have  been  a 
highly  intellectual,  receptive,  active,  aSs  stirring  people,  of  simple  habits  withal,  chiefly 
intent  upon  agricultural  pursuits.  Several ^unprovements  in  this  province  were  distinctly 
traced  back  to  them,  such  as  the  plowing  ^tfa  oxen — for  which  purpose  they  had  to 
Invent  the  special  goad;  further,  the  art  of  surveying,  and  the  like.  Yet  they  were  no 
less  warlike  when  attacked  and  driven  to  self-deietnse;  and  the  trumpet,  which  calls  tlie 
widely  scattered  troops  to  the  attack,  was  suppoee'tii.jto  Ltave  been  first  used  b^  them. 
That  the  art  of  navigation  was  well  known  to  them  is  li^own  sufficiently  by  tbeir  inces- 
sant migrations  over  sea  and  land.  Of  their  arcbilectureNn  that  style  which,  in  default 
of  a  better  name,  has  been  called  Cyclopean  (c^.v.),  remn^o^  are  still  existing.  The 
names  Larlssa,  Argos,  Ephyra,  frequently  met  in  ancient  weece,  were  bestowed  by 
them  upon  their  fortified  citie^  and  are  onhr  generic  names,  exnressive  of  either  moan- 
tain  fortresses  or  strongholds  in  plains,  wishing  to  remain  in  joeace,  they  endeavored 
to  keep  off  the  invader  oy  walls  so  euormously  strong  that  It  reail^seems  most  surprising 
how  they  ever  could  have  been  taken.  Besides  these,  they  built  ca^pals,  dams,  and  su^ 
terranean  water-works  of  astounding  strength  and  moat  skillful  consl^uction.  The  tomb 
or  treasury  of  Atreus  at  Mycenffi  was  vaulted  with  a  fine  pointed \horizontM  arch." 
48i  ft.  in  diameter.  Of  their  sculpture,  which  they  no  doubt  likewise  cultivated  to  a 
certain  degree,  we  have  but  very  small  relics,  such  as  a  head  of  Meduaja,  and  a  Xoanon 
(divine  image)  of  Orpheus;  besides  these,  certain  trace?  of  their  special  liny stic  worship 
are  to  be  found  in  archaic  represeiitattons,  which,  though  not  hitherto  ascttibed  to  them, 
bear  their  direct  influence  upon  their  very  face.  How  tar  they  were  either'ithe  inventors 
of  the  so-called  Cadmean  or  Phenician  writing- characters,  from  which  aJl  European 
characters  are  derived,  or  merely  their  "  improvers,"  is  not  to  be  decided  byi  the  contra- 
dictory evidence  to  be  found  on  the  subject:  but  this,  at  all  events,  is  certain,  that  they 
were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing,  and  had  thus  a  vast  element  of  cultiNre  in  tlieir 
possession  before  the  flawn  of  history.  Respecting  their  religion  and  worshipt  there  la 
this  only  to  be  held  with  certainty,  that  it  originally  consisted  In  a  mystic  seoTlce  of 
those  natural  powers,  whose  influence  is  chiefly  visible  in  the  growth  of  the  fruiM  of  the 
earth.  From  Egypt  they  obtained  names  for  their  till  then  nameless  gods,  generally 
called  by  them  theTheoi;  and  they  proceeded — by  permission  of  the  Dodonic  \oracle, 
which,  together  with  the  Pythian,  they  first  founded— to  bestow  them  upon  them  Indi- 
vidually. Their  deities  were,  laesides  the  Phenician  Eabiri,  Demeter,  Persephcn^Kora, 
Dionysos,  Hermes,  Zeus  of  Dodona,  Apollo,  Hephiestus,  Themis,  Pan,  etc.  Wlhether 
those  Pelaa^ans  who  inhabited  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  and  who  were  conquered  by  Oarius, 
offered  up  ouman  sacrifices  or  not,  is  doubtful.  An  ambiguous  term  of  Herodotus 
respecting  the  language  of  those  small  Pelnsgian  remnants  who  bad  survived  to  his  day, 
has  given  rise  to  endless  and  most  unsatisfactory  discussions.  He  speaks  (i.  57)  o?  their 
"barbarous  language;"  and  the  question  is,  whether  he  meant  ttiat  it  completely  differed 
from  Greek,  or  that  there  was  only  so  vast  a  divergence  of  dialect,  that  it  had  become 
unintelligible  to  his  contemporaries.  Grote  inclines  to  the  former  opinion;  Nie!bubr, 
ThlrlwalT,  T.  O.  MtUler,  followed  by  G.  Rawlinson  and  othere,  hold,  with  more  apoarent 
diowof  reason,  tliat  the  term  "barbarous  language"  meielr  indicates  a  comiptibn  or 
alteration  of  idiom,  such  as  a  long  lapse  of  tune  would  infallibly  produce,  and  that  it 
bore  the  same  relation  to  the  Greek  of  the  day  as  the  Gothic  does  to  the  Gennan.  6r  the 
Latin  to  any  of  the  Romance  languages,  not  to  instance  the  forlorn  patois  of  out-<^-tfae- 
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way  places  in  Switzerland  and  elsewhere,  supposed  to  be  Inhabited  by  unmixed  descend- 
8Qt8  from  Roman  legions.  That  other  phenomenon  of  the  vast  number  of  roots  com- 
mon both  to  Greek  and  Latin— the  latter,  It  must  be  remembered,  having  been  proved 
to  be  derived,  not  from  the  former,  but  from  the  Oscan— would  thus  easily  be  explained 
by  the  assumption  of  a  common  Pelasglan  linguistic  (as  well  as  ethnical)  stock  m  both 
nationalities. 

Their  political  circumstances  are  as  unknown  to  us  as  the  whole  process  of  transition 
between  them  and  the  real  Qreck  period.  From  a  few  scattered  alluBions,  we  may  con- 
jdude  Uiat  they  were  not  uniformly  governed ;  that  some  of  their  multifarious  tribes  were 
ruled  by  priests,  while  others  stood  under  the  patriarchal  rule  of  the  head  of  the  elan  or 
family. 

How  they  gradually  disappeared  from  the  rank  of  nations,  by  being  either ' '  absorbed" 
by  superior  races  (Hellenes,  Italici,  Cariana,  Lydians,  Phrypans),  or  being  reduced  to 
nameless  serf -populations,  does  not  seem  so  difficult  to  understand  as  some  writers  would 
have  it.  Hundreds  of  nations  have  disappeared  in  the  same  manner,  and  we  may  even 
watch  the  process  with  our  own  eyes.  lotercsting  as  it  might  be  to  dwell  more  mmutely 
on  some  of  the  widely  divergent  Uieories  and  s^culations  upon  the  Pelasgians  on  the 
part  of  falstorians,  phuologi^,  ethnologists,  aotiquaries,  and  investigators  generally,  to 
whom,  at  all  times,  this  people  proved  exceedingly  attractive,  we  cannot  enter  any 
furUier upon^them  here,  but  we  shall  conclude  with  Orote's dictum:  "If  any  man  u 
inclined  to  call  the  unknown  ante-Hellenic  period  of  Greece  by  the  nsme  of  Pelasgic,  it 
is  open  to  him  to  do  so.  But  this  is  a  name  carrying  with  it  no  assured  predicates,  no 
way  enJar^ng  our  insieht  into  real  history,  nor  enabling  us  to  explain  what  woiUd  be 
the  real  historical  problem— how,  or  from  whom,  the  Hellenes  acquired  th^  stock  of 
dispositions,  aptitudes,  arts,  etc,  with  which  they  begin  their  career." 

FELA'TO,  said  by  historians  to  have  been  the  flist  Christian  king  in  Spain,  after  the 
conquest  of  that  country  by  the  Arabs.  Contemporary  historians  make  no  mention  of 
him,  but  this  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  the  indgniflcant  size  of  his  king- 
dom, which  comprised  cmlv  the  mountainoue  district  of  Astunas.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  sdon  of  the  royal  Vidgothlc  line,  and  to  have  retired  before  the  conquering  Arabs 
to  the  mountaine  of  Asturias,  where  he  maintained  himself  against  the  armies  which 
were  sent  to  attack  him,  defeating  them  in  various  pitched  battles,  and  in  numberless 
minor  engagements.  One  of  his  most  famous  exploits  was  the  destruction  of  a  laige 
army  sent  against  him  by  Tarik,  near  Cangas-dc-Onis.  His  men  were  posted  on  ^e 
hdghts  bounding  the  valley  through  vi'hich  tne  Arabs  were  to  pass,  and,  waiting  till  the 
enemy  had  become  involved  in  the  defile,  at  a  given  signal,  overwhelmed  than  with 
enonnous  masses  of  rock.  This  great  success  caused  Pelayo  to  lie  recognized  as  sover- 
eign by  the  surrounding  districts,  and  the  Christians  flocked  to  bim  from  all  parts  of 
Spain.  He  was  much  engaged  in  contests  with  the  Arabs,  but  neverthelees  found  time 
to  reanimate  agriculture,  superintend  the  reconstruction  of  churches,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  civiiadministration.  He  died  in  787.  Such  is  the  account  ^ven  us  by  later 
historians,  who  trace  from  bim  the  genealogy  of  the  royal  family  of  Spam. 

PEIBOAH'XDJE,  a  family  of  palmiped  birds,  the  totipalmati  of  Cuvier;  characterized 
by  a  long,  straight,  compressed  bill,  broad  at  the  base,  often  with  a  pouch  beaeatb  the 
lower  mandible;  long  wings,  of  which  the  first  quill  is  the  longest;  short  strong  legs,  and 
■11  the  toes— including  the  nind  to^united  by  a  membrane.  They  are  genenlly  excel- 
lent swimmers,  expert  divers,  and  birds  of  powerful  flight.  Some  of  Ihem  often  perch 
on  treee,  which  few  other  web-footed  biros  da  To  sua  fiunily  belong  pelicans,  car- 
moraots,  ftigate-birds,  tn^)ic-birdB,  and  darten. 

PSLKB  ISLUn),  a  large  Island  of  take  Erie  In  long.  82°  40"  w.  Is  within  the  Canadiui 
line,  about  6  m.  northwa^  of  the  Put-in-bay  group;  and  10  m.  s.w.  of  Point  au  P^^e  on 
the  n.  shore  mainland.  It  contains  about  13,000  acres;  is  9  m.  long  from  n.  to  s.,  and 
4  m.  wide  at  its  widest  part.  More  than  half  the  surface  is  marsh ;  the  remainder  Is 
sparsely  timbereii,  and  of  late  years  has  been  considerably  occupied  with  vineyards.  Its 
beaches  furnish  sand  for  builmng  purposes. 

VELSW'  ISLAHSS,  a  group  of  islands  In  the  North  Pacific  ocean,  belonging  to  Spain, 
4fi0  m.  e.  of  the  Philippines,  In  lat.  T*  to  8°n.,  long.  134°  to  184l*>  e.  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Caroline  archipelago.  The  group  Includes  6  Inhaolted  and  a  number 
of  smaller  islands  (Korror,  Umktapl,  PiUlin,  iSilmak,  etc.),  with  a  total  area  of  100  sq. 
m.  The  principal  Island  Is  Babelthouap,  area  116  sq.  m.,  containing  a  mountain  from 
whose  summit  a  view  of  the  whole  group  is  obtained.  As  seen  from  the  sea  the  Islands 
appear  mountainous  and  rugged;  but  the  soil  is  rich  and  fertile,  and  water  Is  abundant. 
Bread-fruit,  cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  sugar-cane,  lemons,  oranges,  and  other  tropical  trees 
and  fruits  are  grown.  Cattle,  fowls  and  goats  thrive,  and  flsh  abound  on  the  coasts. 
Chief  exports,  copra,  tortoise  shell,  motheiM>f-pearl  and  sea-cucumbers.  The  cUmate  Is 
uniform,  hut  hot,  ranging  from  77°  to  91^  The  Inhabitants,  who  are  estimated  at  about 
8,000  in  niunber,  are  of  the  Malay  race.  They  show  considerable  ingenuity  In  building 
thdr  canoes,  and  are  active  agrlculturiats.  The  islands  are  said  to  have  been  discovered 
by  the  Spaniards  In  IMO.   See  illus.,  Java,  etc.,  Vol.  VIIL 
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FEUAfl,  in  classical  mythologv  son  of  Poseidon  and  of  Tyro,  daughter  of  Balmonena. 
With  hiB  twin  brother  lie  was  abandoned  by  his  mother,  but  was  found  and  nurtured 
by  a  herdsman,  who  called  him  P.  because  his  face  was  discolored  by  a  itick  from  a 
mare,  and  called  his  brother  Neleus,  because  a  dog  had  nursed  him.  When  the  broth* 
ers  grew  up  they  found  their  mother,  who  had  married  Cretheus,  king  of  lolcus  in  Thes- 
snly,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  P.  seized  the  throne.  He  de3pat<£ed  Jason  in  search 
of  the  Ooldeu  Fleece,  and  on  the  return  of  that  hero  was  ignorantly  put  to  death  by  his 
own  daughters,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Medea.   See  Akoonauts  ;  Uej>ea. 

FZLICAH,  Pdieanut,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  Peteeanida  (q.v.),  having  a  very 
long,  large,  flattened  bill,  the  upper  mandible  terminated  by  a  strong  nook,  vibKa  curves 
over  the  tip  of  the  lower  one ;  beneath  the  lower  mandible,  which  is  composed  of  two 
flexible  bony  branches  meeting  at  the  tip,  a  great  pouch  of  naked  skin  is  appended  ;  the 
tongue  is  veiy  short,  and  almost  rudimentary  ;  the  face  and  throat  are  naked  ;  the  wings 
of  moderate  length,  the  tail  rounded.  The  ppeciea  are  widely  distributed,  frequenting 
the  shores  of  tie  sea,  lakes,  and  rivers,  and  feeding  chiefly  on  fish.  Although  birds  of 
powerful  wiog,  they  are  seldom  seen  at  a  great  distance  from  land.  All  of  them  are 
birds  of  large  size.  They  take  their  prey  by  hovering  over  the  water,  and  plunging  upon 
it  when  it  appears.  They  often  fly  in  large  flocks,  and  the  sudden  swoop  of  a  flock  of 
pelicans  at  a  shoal  of  fl^  is  a  striking  and  beautiful  sight.  They  store  up  their  prey  in 
their  pouch,  from  which  they  bring  it  out  at  leisure,  either  for  th^  owu.eating,  or  to 
feed  their  young.  The  pouch  is  capable  of  being  wrinkled  up  into  small  size,  and  of 
being  greatly  diitendea.  The  Common  Pelican  (P.  onocrotaliu)  is  as  large  as  a 
swan,  white,  slightly  tinged  with  flesh  color,  and  in  old  birds,  the  breast  golden  yellow. 
The  quill-feathers  are  black,  but  are  scarcely  seen  except  when  the  wings  are  expanded. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  manr  parts  of  Asia  and  Afnoa,  and 
frequents  both  the  sea-coast  and  also  rivers  and  lakes.  It  makes  a  nest  of  grass  on  the 
ground  in  some  retired  spot  near  the  water,  often  on  an  Island,  uid  lays  two  or  three 
white  eggs.  The  parents  are  s^d  to  carry  water  to  their  young,  as  well  as  food,  in  their 
pouch.  During  the  night,  the  pelican  sits  with  its  bill  resting  on  its  breast.  The  nail 
or  hook  which  terminates  the  bill  is  red.  and  Mr.  Broderip  supposes  that  the  ancient 
fable  of  the  pelican  feeding  its  young  with  blood  from  its  own  breast  has  originated 
from  its  habit  of  pressing  the  bill  upon  the  breast,  in  order  the  more  easily  to  emfrty  the 
pouch,  when  the  red  tip  might  be  mistaken  for  blood. — The  Rufous-nbokbd  Peucau 
{p.  fuacm)  abounds  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  many  parts  of  America. 

In  heraldry,  thepelican  is  drawn  with  her  wings  indorsed,  and  woundiiw  ber  breast 
with  her  be&K.  When  represented  In  her  nest  feeding  her  young  with  her  blood,  she  is 
culled  a  pelican  t'n  her  piety.   Bee  iUus..  Bisna^  toL  11.;  Laxks,  etc.,  toL  YIXL 
fmjCAT  8IAH  See  Statsb,  PopuulB  Nambs  of. 

PI'UOH,  the  andent  name  of  awooded  mountain  range  in  Thessaly.  extending  along 
thee,  coast.  Its  eartem  side  descends  in  steep  and  rugged  precipicestothesea.  FurUier 
to  tlie  n.,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Penens,  Is  the  steep  conical  peak  of  Ossa  (q.v.).  which 
according  to  the  classic  myth,  the  Titansplaced  upon  the  summit  of  Pelion,  in  order  to 
scale  Olympus,  the  abode  of  the  gods.  The  modern  name  is  Zagorft,  and,  as  of  old,  its 
sides  and  summit  are  clothed  with  venerable  forests  of  oak,  chestnut,  beech,  elm,  and  pine. 

PELIBSIER,  Amable  Jbas  JxcquES,  Marshal  of  France,  Due  de  Malakoff,  b.  in 
1794  at  Maromme,  near  Kouen.  His  father  was  a  small  fanner,  little  above  the  de^e 
of  a  peasant.  Pelissier  was  first  sent  to  the  lyceum  at  Brussels.  At  twenty  he  gained 
admission  to  the  celebrated  French  artillery  college  of  La  Ft^che,  and  was  soon  trans- 
ferred to  the  special  school  of  St.  Cyr.  He  entered  the  artillery  of  the  royal  guani  as 
sub-lleut.  in  1814.  and  being  transferred  to  the  57th  regiment  of  the  line,  which  was  not 
called  upon  to  do  duty  after  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  he  escaped  the  dilemma 
of  declaring  either  for  or  against  the  emperor.  He  served  ou  tiie  staflf  in  Spain  in  1828; 
made  the  campaign  of  the  Morea  in  1828;  joined  the  first  expedition  to  Algiers  in  1830 
as  ma],  of  cavalry;  and  in  1839  returned  to  Algeria  with  the  raiik  of  ileut-col.  He 
commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  French  array  at  the  battle  of  Isly.  In  1845  he  acquired 
an  unenviable  notoriety  by  suflocating  more  than  500  Arabs  who  took  refuge  in  the 
caves  of  Ouled-IUah  in  the  Dahra.  Marshal  Soult,  tlien  minister  of  war,  did  not  venture 
to  approve  this  atrocity,  but  Marshal  Bugeaud,  commander-in-chief  in  Algeria,  declared 
tliat  Pelissier  only  carried  out  his  positive  orders.  By  1850  he  had  attained  the  rank  of 
gen.  of  division.  When  the  news  of  the  eoup  ^Stat  reached  Algiers,  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  emperor,  and  placed  the  province  of  Algiers  under  martial  law  until  order 
was  restored.  In  the  war  with  Russia,  he  obtained  in  1855  the  command  of  the  first 
corps  of  the  Crimead  army,  and  soon  succeeded  Marshal  Canrobert  in  the  chief  com- 
mand, when  a  change  came  over  the  fortunes  of  the  campaign.  The  Russians  were 
defeated  on  the  Tcheniaya,  and  ou  Sept.  8th,  the  Malakoff,  the  key  of  Sebastopol. 
was  carried.  After  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  Pelissier  received  a  marshal's  baton,  and  on 
his  return  to  France,  was  created  due  de  Malakoff  and  a  senator,  and  received  a  dota- 
tion of  100,000  francs.  He  also  received  the  order  of  o.c.b.  from  Queen  Victoria.  In 
1858  he  came  to  London  as  the  French  ambassador,  but  resigned  his  post,  for  which  he 
had  little  relish,  in  the  following  year.  He  was  then  named  gov.geo.  of  AJgieiB,  whwe 
he  died  (May,  1864)  of  congestion  of  the  lunga. 
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FXI1A,  the  ancient  capital  of  Macedonia,  and  tiie  birthplace  of  Philip  II.  and  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  was  situated  on  a  hill,  and  surrounded  by  marshes.  It  was  a 
wealthy  and  powerful  city,  but  declined  under  the  Romans  until  It  became  a  place  of  no 
<x>nsequence,  and  in  the  middle  ages  there  remained  only  a  strong  castle  called  Bodeaa. 
Itt  site,  24  m.  w.n.w.  <rf  Salonlca,  1b  near  the  modem  Al»-EUIsa. 

PSL'LAGBJk,  at  one  time,  the  name  of  a  loathsome  ikln  disease,  supposed  to  be 
endemic  to  the  rice-producing  part  of  the  north  of  Italy,  is  now  employed  to  designate  a 
group  of  phenomena,  of  which  the  most  promincDt  and  significant  are  mental.  Allied 
affections  have  recently  been  described  in  various  continental  countries;  but  as  presented 
in  Ita  most  intense  form  in  Lombardy,  pellagra  consists  in  the  skin  being  covered  with 
tabercles  and  rough  scales,  in  debili^,  vertigo,  inability  to  preserve  the  equilibrium, 
epilepey,  and  great  depression  of  spirits.  The  melancholia  wHich  constituted  the  latter 
sbige  often  led  to  suicide,  and  ao  frequently  to  destruction  by  drowning  that  it  was  dis- 
tinguished as  a  special  form  of  the  tendency  by  the  appeliation  of  hydromania.  Tiie 
extent  of  the  ravage  of  this  aftection  may  be  estimated  from  the  facts  tliat  of  500 

ga.tient8  in  the  Milan  lunatic  asylum  jn  1827,  one-tliird  were  pellagrins;  that  when 
trambio  wrote  (1784),  one  of  every  twenty,  and  when  Holland  (1817),  one  of  every  Ave 
or  six  of  the  population  presented  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Tbe  belief,  so  long  current, 
that  this  malady  was  the  result  of  tbe  use  of  rice  or  maize  as  the  chief  article  of  diet, 
must  now  be  greatly  modified,  as  it  has  been  observed  in  districts  and  under  circumstances 
where  the  food  is  of  a  different  description;  but  where  pover^.  Insufficient  nourishment, 
flith,  toil,  and  the  Gtdinary  agents  in  human  degeneration  are  at  work. 

FEULEI,  or  Ogress,  in  English  heraldry,  a  roundle  sable.  See  HBiiALDiiT. 
FBLUCAHtTB,  Conrad,  147&-1651 ;  b.  Ruffach,  Alsace ;  d.  Zurich,  Switz.  His 
paternal  name  was  Kttraner ;  the  name  of  Petlicauus  was  given  him  by  his  uncle,  an  ec- 
clesiastic, who  sent  him  to  the  univ.  of  Heidelberg,  1491-93,  In  his  16th  year  he  deter- 
mined to  become  a  friar,  and  was  sent  to  the  Minorite  convent  at  Tfibingen,  1496,  where 
he  began  the  study  of  Hebrew.   He  was  a  useful  helper  to  Reuchliu,  and  published  the 


served  his  order  until  1536,  when  he  tbiew  aside  bis  cowl,  having  gradually  adopted 
Protestant  views,  and  became  prof,  of  Hebrew  at  Zurich  (tfi27),  whence  he  was  called 
by  Zwfaaffll.  He  was  twice  married,  and  remained  at  Zurich  until  fats  death.  His  lln- 
snlstic  Kholarship  was  rare  for  bis  time.  His  chief  work  was  a  biblical  commentary  in 
7  vols.,  Zmich,  15S2-39.  His  Latin  autobiography  Is  one  of  the  most  Interesting  docu- 
ments  of  the  Reformation  period. 

FETiLICO,  SiLTio,  an  Italian  poet,  celebrated  for  his  long  and  cruel  imprisonment  \f 
the  Austrians,  more,  perhaps,  tlian  for  his  verses,  was  b.  In  1789  at  Saluzzo,  in  Piedmont, 
and  was  educated  in  Pignerol,  where  his  father,  Onorato  Pellico,  nlao  favorably  known 
as  a  lyric  poet,  had  a  ailk-factory.  In  his  16tli  year  be  accompanied  bis  sister  Rosina  (on 
her  marriage)  to  Lyons,  wliere  he  remained  until  Foscolo's  Garme  de'  Sepolcn  awakened 
in  him  a  strong  patriotic  feeling  and  an  irresistible  desire  to  return  to  Italy.  Coming, 
about  1810,  to  Milan,  where  liis  family  were  now  settled,  he  was  warmly  received  by 
Ugo  F(»colo  and  Vincenzo  Monti,  ana  was  employed  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  count 
Porro,  in  whose  house  dl  the  most  distinguished  men  In  Milan  were  accustomed  to  meet. 
His  tragedies  of  Laodatnia  and  F^neaea  da  JUmittd  gained  him  an  honorable  name 
amongst  Italian  poets.  He  also  translated  tlie  Manned  of  Byron,  with  whom  he  had 
become  acquainted.  He  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  the  most  eminent  patriots  and 
authors  of  liberal  views,  and  took  an  active  part  in  a  periodical  called  II  CondliatoTe, 
which,  after  a  time,  was  suppressed,  on  account  of  its  liberal  tone.  Having  become  con- 
nected with  the  secret  society  of  the  Carbonari,  tlien  the  dread  of  the  Italian  government, 
Pellico  was  apprehended  in  1820,  and  sent  to  the  prison  of  Sta.  Marsherita,  where  bis 
friend,  tbe  poet  Maroocelli,  was  also  confined.  In  the  be^nning  of  the  following  year 
he  was  earned  to  Venice,  and  in  Jan.,  1822,  to  the  prison  on  the  isle  of  San  Michele, 
near  Venice;  and  Mawncelli  and  he  were  at  last  condemoed  to  death;  but  the  emperor 
commuted  the  sentence  to  30  years'  imprisonment  for  Maroncelli,  and  15  years  for  Pellico. 
In  Mar.,  1823,  they  were  botb  conveyed  to  tbe  subterranean  dungeons  of  the  Spielberg. 
In  Aug.,  1880,  however,  tliey  were  set  at  liberty.  Pellico  published  an  account  of  his 
sufferings  during  his  ten  years'  imprisonment,  under  the  title  Le  mie  Prigioni  (Paris.  1888), 
which  has  been  translated  into  other  languages,  and  has  made  his  name  familiar  where 
it  would  not  have  been  known  on  account  of  nis  poetry.  F^UIco's  health,  never  robust, 
was  permanently  injured.  The  marchioness  of  Barolo  received  him  into  her  bouse 
at  Turin  as  her  secretary.  PelUco  subsequentir  published  numerous  tragedies  and 
other  poems,  and  a  little  catechism  on  the  duties  of  man.   His  dea^h  took  place  Jan.  81, 


FELLITO&T,  or  Pbixitort  of  the  Wall,  Parietaria,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  urtuxcB,  having  both  unisexual  and  hermapfarodue  floirers  on  the  same 
plant,  the  perianth  of  both  kinds  4-fld. 

nLLITOBT  07  SPAIH,  Anaeydus  pyrethrum,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  eompoiifa, 
of  a  genus  nearly  allied  to  chamomile  (q.v.).  a  native  of  the  Levant  and  of  Barbary,  and 
cultivated  to  some  extent  in  Germany  and  other  countries.   It  has  procumbent,  braocbed. 


He  was  ordained  priest,  1501,  and 


1864. 
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dowQ^  stems ;  each  branch,  one-flowered ;  the  root-leaves  pinnate,  with  pinnatifid  segmento 
and  linear-subulate  lobes.  The  flowers  (heads  of  flowers)  have  a  white  ray,  purplish 
beoeatb,  and  a  yellow  disk.  The  root  is  spindle-shaped  and  fleshy,  and  when  dried  is 
about  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger,  inodorous,  breaking  with  a  resinous  fracture.  It 
has  a  very  peculiar  taste,  slight  at  first,  but  becoming  acidulous,  saline,  and  acrid,  with 
m  burning  and  tinghng  sensation  in  the  moutb  and  throat,  which  continues  for  some  time. 
It  is  valued  in  medicine,  and  Is  chewed  or  administered  in  the  form  of  a  tincture  to  relieve 
toothache,  also  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  tongue. 

PELOFUAS,  a  celebrated  Theban  general,  of  noble  descent,  noted  among  his  fellow- 
dtizeDS  for  his  disinterested  patriotiBm.  The  inviolable  f riend^p  between  himself —ons 
trf  the  richest  men  in  lliebcih-ancl  Epaminondas— one  of  the  poorest — is  amonirtbe  most 
beautiful  things  recorded  in  Greek  history.  In  882  B.C.  he  was  driven  from  Tliebes  by 
the  oligarchic  party,  who  were  supported  by  the  Spartans,  and  forced  to  seek  refuge  M 
Athens,  whence  he  returned  secretly  with  a  few  associates,  879  b.c.,  and  recovered  pos- 
sessioD  of  the  Kadmeio,  or  citadel,  slaying  the  Bpartan  leader,  Leontiades,  with  his  own 
hand.  Plutarch  gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  adventurous  exiles  gliding  quietly,  in 
disguise,  into  the  city,  on  a  winter  afternoon,  ainid  bitter  wind  and  sleet  Having  been 
elected  Boeotarch,  in  conjunction  with  Melon  and  Cliaron,  he  set  about  training  and  dis- 
ciplining his  troops,  so  that  they  soon  became  as  formidable  as  the  LacedKmoaians,  and 
were  successful  in  several  small  encounters  with  the  latter.  His  "  sacred  band  "  of  The- 
ban  vouth  largely  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Epaminondas  at  Leuctra  (871  b.c.),  but 
failea  in  a  subsequent  attack  on  Sparta  itself.  In  the  expedition  of  the  Thebans  against 
the  cruel  tyrant  Alexander  of  Fhene  (S68  b.c.),  he  was,  after  several  important  successes, 
treacherously  taken  prisoner,  when  in  the  character  of  an  ambassador;  but  was  rescued 
by  Epaminondas  in  the  expedition  of  the  following  year.  He  was  then  sent  to  Busa,  as 
ambassador  from  Thebes,  to  counteract  the  Spartan  and  Athenian  iatri^es  eoing  on  at 
the  court  of  Perda.  and  behaved  himself  very  nobly  while  there.  Hts  diplomacy  was 
successful.  In  864  b.o.  a  third  expedition  was  planned  against  Alexander  of  I^ene, 
who,  as  usual,  was  threatening  the  Thessalian  towns.  The  command  was  given  to  Felo- 
pidas,  and  in  the  summer  he  marched  into  Thessaly,  where  he  won  the  battle  of  Eynos- 
Repbalffi,  but  was  himself  killed  while  too  eagerly  pursuing  the  foe.  He  was  buried  1^ 
the  Thessalians  with  great  pomp. 

FZLOPOFHE'fllAa'  WAS.   See  Gkkece. 

PELOFOHRE'SnB  (i.e.,  the  Isle  of  Pelops),  now  called  the  iiforea  (q.v.),  a  peninsula, 
which  formed  the  southern  part  of  ancient  Greece,  Hellas  proper  being  situated  to  the 
northward  of  the  isthmus,  on  which  stood  the  city  of  Corinth.  See  Gbeece.  The 
whole  area  is  less  than  9,000  sq.  miles.  In  the  most  flourishing  periods  of  Grecian 
history,  the  Peloponnesus  bad  a  population  of  more  than  two  millions,  although  at  pres- 
ent it  uas  little  over  half  a  million.  Among  its  most  important  dUeswere  Bpaitai^ 
Laconia,  and  Argos  the  capital  of  Argolis.  Sparta  acquired,  after  the  Hesaenian  war,  a 
decided  supremacy  over  the  other  states,  and  disputed  the  supremacy  with  Athens  in  a 
war  of  almost  thirty  years'  duration  (431-404  b.c.) — the  famous  "  Peloponnedan  war," 
of  which  the  history  has  been  written  by  Thucydides.  After  the  Roman  conquest,  the 
Peloponnesus  formed  part  of  the  province  of  Achaia,  and  subsequently  belonged  to  the 
Byzantine  empire.   For  its  later  history,  see  Morka. 

FE'IOFS,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  grandson  of  Zeus,  and  the  son  of  Tantalus,  was 
slain  by  bis  father,  and  served  up  at  an  entertainment  which  he  gave  to  the  gods,  in 
order  to  test  their  omniscience.  They  were  not  deceived,  and  would  not  touch  the 
horrible  food;  but  Ceres,  being  absorbed  with  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  daughter,  ate 
part  of  a  shoulder  without  observing.  The  gods  then  commanded  the  members  to  be 
thrown  into  a  caldron,  out  of  which  Clotho  brought  tiie  boy  again  alive,  and  the  want 
of  the  shoulder  was  supplied  by  an  ivory  one.  According  to  the  legend  most  general  in 
later  times,  Pelopa  was  a  Phrygian,  who,  being  driven  by  Hoe  from  fflpylos,  came  with 
great  treasures  to  the  peninsula,  which  derived  from  him  the  name  of  Feloponnesui, 
married  Hippodamia,  obtained  her  father's  kingdom  by  conquering  him  in  a  chariot-race, 
and  became  the  father  of  Atreus,  Thyestes,  and  other  sons.  Bu^  in  what  appear  to  be 
the  oldest  traditions,  he  is  represented  as  a  Greek,  and  not  as  a  foreigner.  He  was  said 
to  have  revived  the  Olympic  games,  and  was  particularly  honored  at  Olympia 

FELOUZE.  THfioPHiLK  Jjtlbb,  1807-67;  b.  France;  completed  his  chenUcal  studies 
under  Quy  Lunac,  became  professor  of  chemistry  in  IgiSO,  and  in  1831  associate  lecturer 
with  Luasac  on  cheiuistrv  in  Parla  at  the  polytechnic  school,  and  in  1838  assa^er  at  the 
mint.  In  1686  he  Joined  Liebig  In  Germany,  and  was  associated  with  him  m  the  dis- 
covery of  cenanthic  ether.  On  liis  return  to  Paris  he  was  professor  at  the  polytechnic 
school;  in  1851  was  called  to  fill  a  chair  at  the  college  of  France.  He  is  credited  with 
the  discovery  of  a  new  class  of  salts,  the  nitro-sulphates;  a  new  and  improved  mode  of 
forming  copper-plate;  the  discovery  of  green  cyaauret  of  iron;  new  means  for  simplify- 
ing the  manufacture  of  glass;  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  pyrogenoua  acids;  a  process 
for  the  fabrication  of  tannin;  exhausUve  analyses  of  the composiUoa  of  beet  sugar;  the 
mode  of  producing  fat  from  glycerine  and  an  acid;  the  discovery  of  the  prepatatioa  of 
gnn-cotton;  and  numerous  other  useful  discoveries. 

RLTIsk,  Jean  Charles  Athahabb,  1785-1845;  b.  Ham,  France ;  d.  Paris.  He 
ma  a  watchmaker,  but  gave  up  his  trade  abt  1815,  to  apply  himself  to  experimental  and 
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otMerratlonal  science.  He  made  a  great  discovery  concerning  the  thermal  effects  at  junc- 
tions in  a  voltaic  circuit,  1834,  fin&ig  that  the  junctions  iu  a  heterogeneous  circuit  of 
melals  could  be  heated  or  cooled  according  to  the  direction  in  which  an  electric  current 
is  made  to  pass  round  the  circuit.    He  published  numerous  scientific  papers, 

FELTST,  a  general  term  applied  to  the  trade  in  skins  of  wild  animals,  and  to  the 
skins  themselves.  It  is  understood  to  mean  only  skins  undressed,  except  by  drying,  and 
chiefly  those  which,  wheu  dressed,  are  called  furs,  and  It  is  especially  applied  to  the 
produ'ce  of  the  north-western  territory  (Hudson's  Bay  territory)  of  British  North  America, 
although  all  others  are  included.   Bae  Ftjr  and  Furbibbt. 

FSLVanni ,  the  Oreek  name  of  an  ancient  Kgyptiau  city,  situated  at  the  north-eastern 
angle  of  the  Delta,  and  important  as  the  key  of  Egypt  on  the  Asiatic  side.  The  eastern 
mouth  of  the  Nile  derived  from  it  the  epithet  pelusian  {ostium  pelusiaeum).  Pelusium  is 
called  tin  in  the  Old  Testament;  and  both  words,  as  well  as  the  native  Coptic  or  Egyp- 
tian name  peremoun,  or  peromi,  signify  the  mud-city.  The  ostium  peluMacum  was  choked 
up  with  sand  as  long  ago  as  the  1st  c.  B.C.,  and  its  distance  from  the  sea  has  ever  since 
been  increasing.  Pelusium  appears  to  lutve  originally  borne  the  name  of  Anaris,  or 
Abaris.  It  is  so  called  by  Manetbo,  who  attributes  its  foundation  to  the  Hyksos  about 
2,000  B.C. ;  but  it  first  figures  in  semi-autlientic  history  as  the  scene  of  Sennacherib's 
defeat,  when  (according  to  the  Egyptian  tradition,  as  reported  by  Herodotus),  the  camp 
of  the  Assyrians  was  invaded  at  night  by  a  host  of  field-mice,  who  gnawed  their  bow- 
strings and  shield-straps,  so  that  in  ihe  morning,  when  the  Egyptians  fell  upon  them, 
they  were  defenseless.  For  the  Hebrew  account  of  Sennacherib's  defeat  see  2  Kings, 
chaps.  18  and  19.  In  535  b.c.,  Cambyses  overthrew,  near  Pelusium,  the  forces  of  Pha- 
raoli-Psammetichus.  The  city  was  also  taken  by  the  Persians  in  300  B.C. ;  and  in  178 
■.c.  it  was' the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Ptolemv  Philometor  by  Antiochus  Epipbanef 
Mark  Antony  captured  it,  55  b.c.,  and  it  opened  its  gates  to  Octavian  after  his  victory  at 
Actium.  81  B.C.   Its  later  history  is  unimportant 

FELV18,  The  (from  the  Latin  peftw,  a  basin),  is  a  bony  ring  interposed  between  the 
spinal  column  and  the  lower  extremities,  so  as  to  transmit  the  weight  of  the  former  to 
the  latter.  Before  considering  the  pelvis  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  expedient  lo  consider  the 
individual  bones  of  which  it  is  composed.  These,  in  the  adult,  are  four  in  number,  viz. 
the  two  ossa  innomlnata  which  constitute  ita 
sides  and  front,  and  the  sacrum  and  coccyx, 
which  complete  it  behind.  The  os  innomina- 
turn  receives  Its  name  from  its  bearing  no 
resemblance  to  any  known  body,  and  is  a  Targe 
irregular- shaped  bone.  In  the  young  subject, 
It  consists  of  three  separate  bones,  which  meet 
and  form  the  deep,  cup-shaped  cavity  (the  aee- 
tabulwn),  situated  a  little  below  the  middle  of 
tbe  outside  of  the  bone,  and  in  which  the  head 
of  the  thigh-bone  rests.  Hence  it  is  usual  to 
describe  this  bone  as  consistioff  of  the  ilium, 
the  ischium,  and  the  pubes.  The  ilium  is  the 
superior,  brond,  and  expanded  portion  which 
forms  the  prominence  of  the  hip,  and  articu- 
lates with  the  sacrum.  This  bone  may  be 
described  as  divisible  into  an  external  and  an 
internal  surface,  a  crest,  and  an  anterior  and 
posterior  border.  The  external  surface  (see 
■  Fig.  I.)  is  convex  in  front,  and  concave  behind; 
it  IS  bounded  above  by  tbe  crest,  below  by  the 
Upper  border  of  the  acetabulum  (see  Fig.  11.), 
and  in  front  and  behind  by  tlie  anterior  and 
posterior  borders.  It  presents  various  curved 
lines  and  rough  surfaces  for  the  attachment  of 
the  glutai  and  other  powerful  muscles  connect- 
ing the  pelvis  and  the  lower  extremities.  The 
internal  surface,  which  is  smooth  and  concave, 
has  the  same  boundaries  as  the  external,  except 
Inferiorly,  where  it  terminates  in  a  prominent 
line,  termed  the  linea  ilio-peeiinea.  The  sur- 
face of  tbe  crest  is  convex,  roughened,  and 
sufficiently  broad  to  admit  of  the  attachment 
of  three  planes  of  moscles.  The  borders  will 
be  sufficiently  understood  by  a  reference  to 
fig.  I.  The  tsehium  is  the  inferior  and  strong 
est  portion  of  the  bone.  It  consists  of  a  thick  and  solid  portion,  the  bod;/  (whose  inferior 
border  is  termed  the  tuberosity),  and  a  thin  ascending  portion,  the  ramus.  In  the  ordi- 
nary sitting  position,  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  rests  on  the  ischium ;  and  by  sitting 
on  the  hands,  we  can  usually  feel  tbe  part  (the  tuberosity,  see  Fig.  1. 15)  through  which  the 
weight  is  transmitted.   Hhepubet  is  that  portion  which  runs  horizontally  inward  from 
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The  08  Innominatum  of  the  rif^ht  side. 
1,  the  ilium,  iU  external  surface;  2.  the  [achi* 
um;  8,  the  oe  pubis;  A,  the  creet  of  the  Ilium, 
ft,  0,  upper  and  lower  curved  lines  for  attocb- 
Qient  of  muscles;  7,  tbe  surface  for  attach- 
ment of  tbe  KlutEBUB  m&ximus;  3,  0,  th« 
anterior  superior  and  Inferior  spinous  pro- 
cesses; 10,  li,  the  posterior  spinous proceases; 
IS,  the  spine  of  the  ischium ;  1 3, 14,  the  greater 
and  lesser  sacro-lschlatic  notches:  15,  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium ;  10,  its  ramus:  17, 
the  body  of  tbe  oa  pubis;  16,  its  runtis;  19, 
the  acetabulum;  30,  the  thp^ld  or  obtura- 
tor foramen.— (From  Wilson.) 
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the  inner  side  of  the  acetabulum  for  about  3  io.,  and  then  descends  obUquel;^  outward 
for  about  the  same  length,  thus  making  an  acute  angle  with  its  original  direction.  The 
former  part  is  called  the  body,  and  the  Tatter  the  ramut,  of  the  pubes.  The  ramus  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  ramus  of  the  ischium.  Between  the  ischium  and  the  pubea  is  a  largo 
aperture,  known  as  the  thyroid  or  obturator  foramen,  whicli  in  the  living  body  is  closal 
by  a  membrane  termed  the  obturator  ligament.  The  object  of  this  large  foramen  la  prob- 
ably to  give  lightness  to  the  parts,  without  materially  diminishing  their  strength. 

The  development  of  the  os  Inoominatum  affords  an  ezcellent  example  of  the  general 
principles  laid  down  in  the  article  Ossification.  There  are  no  less  than  eight  (inters 
of  ossiOcation  for  this  bone:  three  primary' — one  for  the  ilium,  one  for  the  ischium,  and 
one  for  tlie  pubes — and  five  secondary  ones  for  various  processes,  etc.  The  first  ceotei 
appears  id  the  lower  part  of  the  ilium,  at  about  the  same  period  that  the  development  of 
the  vertebrae  commences,  viz.,  at  about  the  close  of  the  second  month  of  fcetal  life;  the 
second  in  the  body  of  the  ischium,  just  below  the  acetabulum,  at  about  the  third  month, 
and  the  third  in  the  body  of  the  pubea,  near  the  acetabulum,  during  the  fourth  or  fifth 
month.  At  birth  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum,  and  the  rami  of 
the  ischium  and  pubes,  are  still  cartilaginous.  At  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  year,  these 
rami  become  completely  ossified;  next,  the  ilium  is  united  to  the  ischium;  and  lastly, 
the  pubes  is  joined  to  the  other  two  in  the  acetabulum.  The  complete  ossification  of 
the  bone,  from  the  secondary  centers  in  the  crest  of  the  Uium,  the  tuberonty  of  the 
ischium,  etc.,  is  not  completed  till  about  the  25th  year. 

Each  OS  innominatum  articulates  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  (through  the 
intervention  of  the  tntej-otmmt  pbro  cartUage,  which  unites  the  two  surfaces  of  the  pubic 

bones,  see  Fig.  II.  /).  with  the  sacrum,  and 
with  the  femur  (at  the  acetabalum).  Ko  less 
than  85  muscles  are  attached  to  this  hone, 
some  proceeding  to  the  region  of  the  back, 
others  forming  the  walls  of  the  abdomen, 
others  forming  the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  otliers 
passing  downward  to  the  lower  extremities, 
etc.  As  the  other  bones  entering  into  the 
formation  of  the  pelvis,  the  sacrum,  and  the 
coccyx,  belong  essentially  to  the  vertebral 
column,  and  wiil  be  described  in  the  article 
on  that  subject,  it  is  su£9cient  here  to  remark 
that,  collectively,  they  form  a  triangular  bony 
mass  (with  the  base  upward,  and  with  a  con- 
cave anterior  surface),  which  constitutes  the 

rsterior  part  of  the  pelvic  ring.  See  Fig.  II. 
S. 

The  pelvis,  considered  as  a  whole,  is 

divisible  into  a  false  and  true  pelvis.  The 
falte  pelvis  is  all  that  expanded  portion  wlilch 
is  bounded  laterally  by  the  iliac  bones,  and 
lies  above  the  prominent  line  termed  the  linea 
ileo-pectinea  (see  Fig.  II.  k,  t);  while  the  true 
pelvis  is  all  that  part  of  the  general  pelvic 
cavity  which  is  situated  below  that  line.  The 
broad,  shallow  cavity  of  the  false  pelvis 
serves  to  support  the  weight  of  the  intestines; 
wliile  the  rectum,  bladder,  and  part  of  the 
generative  organs,  lie  in  the  cavity  of  the  true 
pelvis.  The  upper  aperture  of  the  true  pelvis  is  termed  flie  inUt.  It  is  somewhat  heart- 
shaped  in  form,  and  Das  three  principal  diameters— an  antero-poO^or  (or  sacro-pubic), 
which  extends  from  the  angle  formed  by  the  sacrum  vrith  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  to 
the  symphysis  pubis,  or  point  of  union  of  the  two  pubic  Imnes;  the  tranmiene.  at  nmt 
angles  to  the  former,  and  extending  across  the  greatest  width  of  the  pelvis;  and  ue 
c&%u«,  extending  from  the  sam>-iliac  symphysis  (or  union),  on  one  side,  to  the  margm 
of  the  brim  corresponding  with  the  acetabulum  on  the  other.  The  diameters  of  the  out- 
let are  two— an  antero-potterier,  extending  from  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  to  the  lower  mrt 
of  the  symphysis  pubis;  and  a  trannserse,  from  the  posterior  part  of  one  iscbiatic  tuber- 
osity, to  the  same  point  on  the  opposite  side.  As  the  precise  knowledge  of  the  diameter 
and  depth  of  the  pelvis  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  practice  of  midwifery,  we 
give  the  average  numbers  representing  the  dimensions  of  a  well-formed  adult  female 
pelvis.  Diameters  ofitiUt  or  brim — antero-posterior,  4.4  in. ;  transverse,  6.4  in. ;  oblique, 
4.8  inches.  Diameters  o/ otrfte*— antero-posterior.  5  in. ;  transverse,  4.8  inches.  Jkpih 
^  (ft*  (nMprfuw— posteriorly,  4.6  in. ;  in  the  middle,  8.6  in. ;  anteriorly,  1.5  inches. 

The  perns  is  placed  obliquely  with  regard  to  the  trunk  of  the  body ;  the  plane  of  the 
inlet  to  the  true  pelvis  forming  an  angle  of  from  60°  to  65°  with  the  horizon.  According 
to  Naegele  {Ueber  dot  vseiHiche  Becken),  the  extremity  of  the  coccyx  is  in  the  female, 
when  standing  upright,  about  7  lines  higher  than  the  lower  edge  of  the  symphysis  pubis ; 
the  upper  edge  of  t£e  symphyus  being  at  the  same  level  as  the  lower  edge  of  the  second 
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Pelvln  (with  fifth  lumbar  vertebra)  of  Euro- 
pean female  adult.  TrausverBe  diameter,  G.7: 
antwo-poBtertor  diameter,  4.5  Inches. 
1,  the  last  lumbar  vertebra;  8,  the  fnter-verte- 
bral  Bubfltance  couiectlng  it  with  the  sacruip ; 
8,  the  promontory  of  the  eocrum:  4,  its  an- 
terior aurface;  B,  the  coccyx;  8,  6,  the  lilac 
fossee;  9,  the  acetabulum;  c.  the  tuberosity, 
and  b  the  body  of  the  ischium ;  e.  the  ob  pubis ; 
/,  the  Bymphysis  pubis;  a,  tJie  arch,  i,  the 
spine,  andJctiie  pectineal  line  of  the  pubis; 
ft.  I,  k.  I,  the  lleo-pectlneal  linea.— (From 
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■^aent  of  the  eofx^z.  fir  attention  to  thae  data,  a  detached  pelvis  may  readily  be 
placed  at  the  an^e  at  which  it  nonnally  lies  In  the  skeleton.  The  shape  of  the  human 
pelvis  is  much  ufected  by  the  curving  forward  of  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum.  Tliis 
bend  of  the  sacrum  forwatd  serves  to  support  the  viscera,  when  the  body  is  in  an  erect 
posture ;  but  it  is  of  much  more  importance  in  its  relation  to  Uie  act  of  parturition.  If 
all  the  antero-posterior  diameters  of  the  true  pelvis  from  the  bnm  to  the  outlet  were 
bisected,  the  points  of  bisection  would  form  a  curved  line,  similar  to  the  curve  of  the 
sacrum,  and  termed  the  axi$  of  tlie  pelvis.  As  the  head  of  the  child  has  to  follow  tbis 
curve,  the  difficulties  of  parturition  are  much  greater  than  if  the  axis  of  the  pelvis  had 
been  str^ht,  as  in  the  other  vertebrata.  Wiwout  entering  into  nnnecessaiy  details,  we 
may  remark  generally,  that  the  foetal  head  is  of  oval  shape,  with  its  greatest  d^uoeter 
from  before  rackward,  and  that  in  its  passage  through  the  pelvis  it  is  so  placed  tbuat  its 
longest  diameter  at  each  stage  of  labor  coincides  with  the  longest  diameter  of  the  pelvis. 
The  head  enters  the  pelvis  with  the  occiput  (or  back  of  the  skull)  being  directed  toward 
one  ilium,  and  the  face  toward  the  other,  while,  at  its  final  emergence,  the  face  is 
turned  toward  the  sacrum  and  coccyx.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  screw-like  or 
rotatory  motion  which  is  thus  given  to  the  fetal  head,  renders  Its  paasage  through  the 
the  pelvis  more  easy  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

There  are  well-marked  differences,  chiefly  having  reference  to  the  act  of  parturition, 
between  the  male  and  female  pelvis.  In  tlie  female,  the  bones  are  lighter  and  more  deli- 
cate than  in  the  male,  and  the  muscular  impressions  and  eminences  are  less  distinctly 
marked.  The  iliac  fossee  are  large  and  expanded,  and  hence  the  great  prominence  of 
the  hips.  The  several  diameters  (particularly  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  brim,  which 
measures  only  5.1  in.  in  the  male)  are  somewhat  greater;  and  the  pubic  arch  is  wider  hy 
about  10  degrees;  the  sacrum  also  is  wider  and  less  curved. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  pelvis  of  the  negro  is  smaller  in  all  Its  dhoaenfflons  than 
that  of  the  European,  and  presents  a  partial  approximatioD  to  that  of  the  monkey,  espe- 
cially in  the  deficiency  of  its  width.  This  difference  is  very  much  more  obvious  in  tb» 
male  than  in  the  female  negro;  and  parturition  in  the  black  races  is  faclIitiMed  both  by 
the  sacrum  being  less  curved,  and  by  the  foetal  head  being  of  smaller  dimensions.  In 
:he  apes  and  monkeys,  which  approach  most  nearly  to  man,  the  pelvis  io  longer  and 
narrower,  and  much  less  curved  than  in  the  human  subject.  In  other  mammals,  the 
differences  are  for  the  most  part  the  same  in  kind,  but  greater  in  d^;ree.  In  many  of 
the  cheiroptera  (bats)  and  insectivora  (aa  tBe  mole),  the  pubic  bones  are  only  loosely  con- 
nected  by  a  small  ligament,  or  there  is  a  complete  openmg  between  tiie  bones  (as  occurs 
normally  in  birds),  an  arrangement  by  which  the  act  of  tnrturitlon  In  these  animals  is 
much  facilitated.  The  pelvic  bones  are  very  simple  in  the  cetacea,  in  some  c«Swi  being 
represented  by  two  simple  elongated  bones  lying  near  the  anus,  and  converging  ^m 
opposite  sides  (a  transverse  connecting  piece  being  sometimes  but  not  always  present); 
in  others,  by  a  small  V-shaped  bone,  while  sometimes  (as  in  manatus)  they  seem  to  be 
entirely  wanting.  The  additional  pelvic  bones  in  the  non-placental  mammals  have  been 
already  noticed  in  the  articles  on  the  MAneuPiALiA  and  Monotkbhata.  In  the  echidna 
(belonnng  to  the  latter  order),  the  acetabulum  is  perforatet? ,  as  occurs  normally  in  birds. 
In  birds,  In  addition  to  the  peculiarity  Just  noticed,  we  find  the  pelvis  open  in  front  (or, 
more  correctly,  inferiorly),  there  being  no  union  of  the  pub?c  bones  in  any  bird  except 
the  ostrich.  This  normal  incompleteness  of  the  pelvic  ring  is  obviously  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  passage  of  the  eggs.  It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  further  grada- 
tion of  the  pelvic  bones  in  the  reptiles  and  fishes. 

PEHBA,  called  the  green  Isle  by  the  Arabs,  an  Island  off  the  e.  coast  of  Africa,  In 
the  British  protectorate  of  Zanzibar,  the  nearest  point  being  about  20  m.  from  the  coast, 
and  the  amithmost  point  30  m.  n.  of  the  island  of  Zanzibar.  Lat.  of  eastern  P.,  4°  54' s., 
long.  89°  08'  e.  Length,  3d  m.  from  n.  to  s. ;  area,  227  sq.  m.  Fop.  about  40,000.  Next 
to  2^zibar,  Pemba  is  the  most  remarkable  island  in  the  dominions  of  the  sultan.  It  Is 
an  irrwular  coralline  Island,  cut  up  in  every  direction  by  creeks  which  were  formerly 
much  frequented  by  country  craft  engaged  in  the  slave-trade;  while,  owing  to  the 
numerous  reefs  and  shoals,  and  to  the  imperfect  survey  of  the  Island,  they  are  quite 
impracticable  for  vessels  of  war.  The  vegetation  is  most  luxuriant.  Although  the  main 
island  Is  less  cultivated  than  Zanzibar,  it  appears  more  productive,  pnkuicing  good 
timber  and  plentiful  supplies  for  shlppins,  especially  rice,  maize,  sorghum,  and  sugar 
cane,  but  since  the  abolition  of  slavery  agriculture  has  languished.  Pemba  Is  more 
unhealthy  than  Zanzibar,  and  the  mortulty  from  fever  is  great.  Chak-Chak,  the  chief 
fort,  port,  and  town,  is  situated  in  a  deep  inlet  on  the  western  side,  and  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  island.  Its  approach  is  winding  and  difficult.  The  Portuguese  long  made 
Pemba  one  of  their  principal  slave  depots,  but  this  traffic  has  ceased  since  Nov.,  1890, 
when  the  island  came  imder  British  protection. 

FEKBXBTOK,  John  CLirroBD,  b.  Penn.,  1814;  educated  at  West  Point,  and  received 
the  commission  of  lieut.  in  the  artillery,  1837;  served  in  the  Seminole  and  Mexican  wars, 
and  for  his  gallantry  at  Monterey  and  MoUno  del  Bey  was  brevetted  capt.  and  major. 
In  1801  he  resigned  and  joined  the  confederate  army  as  a  cavalry  col.  attached  to  Gen. 
Joseph  Johnston's  staff.  In  1863,  as  llent.-gen.,  be  had  command  of  tlie  department  of 
the  Misslssippii  and  had  ctu»i;e  of  the  defense  of  Vlcksburv,  which  he  sotrendered  on 
July  4,  186S.   After  the  war  he  was  engaged  In  farming  In  vl^nla.   He  d.  1861. 
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PEVBIVA,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  N.  Dakota,  fonned  In  187S,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  Bed 
river  of  the  North ;  drained  by  the  Pembina  river;  1120  sq.  m. ;  pop.  1890, 14,884,  chiefly 
of  American  birth.  The  aurnce  la  rolling,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  principal  prodnc- 
tlons  are  wheat,  com,  barley,  and  cattJe.   C!o.  seat,  Pes^blna. 

PEX'BXH'A,  a  former  co.  in  n.w,  Minnesota,  bounded  on  the  n,  by  British  America, 
on  the  D.e.  by  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  on  the  w.  by  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  watered 
by  affluents  of  the  Red  and  Rainy  Lake  rivers;  about  7,000  so.  m.;  pop.  '80,  906.  The 
valley  of  the  Red  river  Is  fertile.   The  name  was  changed  In  1878  to  Kittaton. 

PXKBBOEB,  a  seaport  of  south  Wales,  a  market  t.,  parish,  and  municipal  and  pariia- 
mentary  borough,  in  the  county  of  the  same  name,  occupies  a  rocky  ridge  on  a  navigable 
creek  of  Milford  Haven,  42  m.  w.  of  Swansea.  On  the  extremity  of  the  ridge  on  which 
the  town  is  bnilt  are  the  remains  of  Its  once  extensive  castle,  said  to  have  been  the  birth- 
place of  Henry  VII.  Beneath  the  ruins  is  a  remarlcable  natural  cavern,  which  had  com- 
munications both  with  the  castle  and  the  harbor.  In  1648  the  castle  was  beleaguered  by 
Cromwell,  and  taken  after  a  siege  of  six  weeks.  The  keep,  the  principal  building  fn  the 
inner  court,  Is  75  ft.  high,  and  It53  ft.  in  circumference,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  cone- 
shaped  roof  of  masonry,  still  perfect.  Paler,  otherwise  called  Pembroke  dock,  which  la 
rather  a  shipbuilding  than  a  commercial  center,  is  2  m.  from  the  town,  and  has  several 
building-slips  and  a  dry  dock.  The  naval  establishment  of  the  government  embraces 
an  area  Of  80  acres,  and  is  snrroonded  by  a  blgh  wall.   Pop.  mnn.  bor.,  *91,  14,978. 

PEKBBOXE,  town  and  co.  seat  of  Renfrew  co.,  Ont.,  Canada;  on  the  Ottawa  river, 
86  miles  from  Ottawa;  has  a  large  bnslness  In  lumber  and  various  nunnfMtnrea.  Fop. 
'91,  4,401. 

PBMBBOEX,  Babi.  or.  See  HKBwma 

PIMBBOES  OOLLEOE,  Oxford.  Broadoates  Hall,  a  place  of  education,  originally 
bdonging  in  part  to  Bt  EWdeswyde's  i>riory,  and  In  part  to  the  monastery  of  Abingdon, 
was,  on  9ie  dissolution  of  the  religious  bouses,  pven  to  Christ  church  by  Henry  VlII. 
In  1629  it  was  made  a  college  by  James  I. ,  and  took  its  name  from  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
then  chancellor  of  the  university.  By  the  ordinances  of  Uie  commissioners  under  17  and 
18  Vict,  c  81,  the  constitution  of  the  college  la  now  a^  follows:  There  are  to  be  not  lesB 
than  10  fellowships,  open  to  all,  not  to  exceed  £200  a  year  in  value,  so  long  as  the  number 
of  the  fellowships  is  leas  than  16.  There  are  nok  to  be  less  than  13  incorporated  scholar- 
ships. Tliere  are  at  present  24  which  are  tbnable  for  5  years — except  the  Townshend 
Bcholarships,  tenable  for  8  years— the  holders,  however,  sharing  in  the  emoluments 
during  only  4  years.  This  college  presents  to  8  ben^oes,  of  which  6  have  been  pur- 
chased since  1813. 

PEH'SXOKE  OOILXeE,  Cahbbidgb.  was  founded  in  1847  b/  Marv  de  8t.  Paul,  the 
widow  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke.  She  was  maid,  wife,  and  widow,  all 
in  one  day,  her  husband  being  slain  at  a  tilting-match  held  in  honor  of  her  nuptials.  On 
this  sad  event,  she  sequestered  herself  from  all  worldly  delights,  and  bequeathed  her  estate 
to  pious  uses.  Henry  VL  was  so  liberal  a  benefactor  to  this  cffUege  aa  to  obtain  the 
name  of  a  second  founder.  There  are  18  fellowships  and  S8  acfaolarshtps  of  dlflbreat 
values. 

PBHBBOPaHIBB,  a  mariUme  co.  of  south  Wides,  and  the  westernmost  co.  of  the 

principality,  is  bounded  s.  by  the  Bristol  channel,  and  w.  and  n.  by  St.  George's  chan- 
nel. Area,  according  to  the  census  of  '91,  614  sq.  m.  Pop.  '91,  88,296.  The  river 
Telvy  separates  the  county  on  the  n.e.  from  that  of  Cardigan.  On  the  n.  are  New- 
port and  Fishguard  bays,  the  latter  8  m.  in  width,  from  80  to  70  ft.  in  depth,  and  with 
good  anchoring-ground.  St.  Bride's  bay,  the  widest  inlet  on  the  western  coast,  is  10  m. 
£i  width,  and  has  an  inland  sweep  of  7  miles.  Hilford  Haven  (q.v.)  Ib  the  most  impor- 
tant estuary.  "Hie  shores  on  the  s.  are  wild  and  Inhospitable,  and  fronted  by  high  pre' 
dpitous  cliffs.  The  surface  is  undulating;  green  hiUs  alternate  with  fertile  valleys. 
The  principal  elevations  occur  in  the  Precelly  hills,  which  traverse  the  n.  of  the  county 
from  e.  to  w.,  and  rise  in  their  highest  summit  to  the  height  of  1754  feet.  The  rivers  of 
the  greatest  importance  are  the  Eastern  and  Western  Cleddau,  which  unite  and  form  a 
navigable  portion  of  Milford  Haven.  None  of  the  rivers,  of  which  the  Western  Cleddau 
is  tlie  principal,  are  important.  The  climate  is  mild,  but  damp  In  the  s.  of  ttie  county; 
while  in  the  n.,  the  temperature  is  considerably  lower.  There  are  excellent  and  produc- 
tive soils  in  the  s.,  and  along  the  n.w.  coast  the  barley  districts  are  famous;  but  tneland 
on  the  Precelly  mountains  and  in  the  coal  districts  is  inferior.  Coal,  slate,  lead,  and  iron, 
are  the  only  minerals  worked.  Oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  are  the  principal  crops. 
Pembrokeshire  is  chiefly  remarkable  from  the  fact  that,  although  the  most  distant  of 
Welsh  counties  from  England,  more  than  half  Its  surface  is  inhabited  by  an  English- 
•peaking  population.  Tins  arose  from  the  settlement  of  a  colony  of  Flemings  here,  and 
their  adoption  of  the  English  tongue.  The  district  has  hence  been  called  Little  England 
b^nd  Wales.  Fembroke^ire  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  The  chuf  towna 
are  Haverfordwest,  St.  Davids,  Pembroke,  and  Tenby. 

nXKOOT,  a  CO.  In  B.e.  SOssouri,  adicrfnlng  Arkansas,  bounded  on  tiie  e,  by  the 
IMssippi  river ;  480  sq.m.;  pop.  '90.  6976.  The  mtfwx  Is  even,  with  many  awampi 
ftod  foreits.  The  principal  productioni  are  com  and  pork.  Oo.  seat,  Qnyxmo. 
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PKMMIOAH.  _  This  was  ori^nallj  a  North  American  Indian  preparation  only,  but  it 
was  introduced  into  the  British  navy  victualing-yards,  in  order  to  supply  the  arctic 
expeditionB  with  an  easily  preserred  food,  containing  the  largest  amount  of  nutriment  in 
the  smallest  space.  As  made  by  the  Indians,  it  consists  of  the  lean  portions  of  venison 
dried  by  the  sun  or  wind,  and  then  pounded  into  a  paste,  and  tightly  pressed  into  cakes; 
Bometimea  a  few  fruits  of  amdanehter  ovata  are  added,  to  improve  the  flavor.  It  will 
keep  for  a  very  long  time  uninjured.  That  made  for  ihe  arctic  voyagers  was  chiefly  of 
beef.    In  making  pemmican,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  fat  completely. 

FElCFHIOirS,  or  Pom'fholtx,  belongs  to  that  order  of  skin-diseases  which  is  charac- 
terized by  an  eruption  of  large  vesicles,  filled  with  serouB  fluid,  and  known  as  bulla.  The 
disease  occurs  both  in  the  acute  and  in  the  chronic  form.  In  a  mild  case  of  acute 
pemphigus,  bulUe,  or  blisters,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  chestnut  appear  in  suc- 
cession (chiefly  on  the  extremities),  and  having  continued  three  or  four  days,  break,  form 
a  thin  scab,  and  soon  heal,  unaccompanied  with  febrile  or  inflammatoiy  symptoms.  In 
severe  cases,  there  is  considerable  constitutional  disturbance;  tlie  bullse  are  larger,  and 
the  scabs  herl  with  difficulty.  The  chronic  form  differs  mainly  from  the  acute  by  its 
prolonged  continuance.  The  acute  variety  chiefly  affects  children,  and  has  been  ascnbed 
to  dentition,  errors  of  diet,  etc. ;  while  the  chronic  form  chiefly  attacks  aged  persons, 
and  ifl  probably  due  to  debility  and  impaired  nutrition.  The  acute  form  usually  requires 
nothing  but  cooling  medicines  and  diet,  and  mild  local  dressings,  such  as  simple  cerate, 
to  protect  the  raw  surfaces  from  exposure  to  the  air.  In  the  chronic  form,  a  nutritious 
diet,  with  the  judicious  use  of  tonics  (iron,  bark,  etc.),  is  most  commonly  succesBful.  In 
obsUnate  cases,  arsenic  is  sometimes  of  use. 

PEV,  an  instrument  for  writing  with  a  fluid.  In  andent  Umes,  a  kind  of  reed  (Lat. 
eaiamtu)  was  diiefly  used,  though  sometimes  the  letters  were  painted  with  a  fine  hair- 

Eincil,  as  among  the  Chinese  at  the  present  day.  Quill  pens  (see  Quills)  probably  came 
to  use  after  the  introduction  of  modern  paper.  The  English  name  pen  is  from  Lat. 
penna,  a  feather;  but  the  old  form  of  penna  was  peana  or  petna  ( =  Gr.  peteron),  from 
the  root  pef,  to  fly ;  and  just  as  Lat.  ped  is  identical  with  Eng.  foot  (see  letter  F),  so  petna 
or  p^eron  corresponds  to  feathei'  (Ger.  feder).  Dnring  last  century,  many  efforts  were 
made  to  improve  the  quill  pen,  the  great  defect  of  whl(£was  its  speedy  injury  from  use, 
and  the  consequent  trouble  of  frequent  mending;  moreover,  even  the  most  skillful  maker 
could  not  insure  uniformity  of  quality,  and  any  variation  affected  tlie  writer's  work. 
These  efforts  were  chiefly  directed  to  fitting  small  metal  or  even  ruby  points  to  the  nib 
of  the  quill-pen ;  but  the  delicacy  of  fitting  was  so  great  that  but  very  little  success 
attended  the  experimente.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century  pens  begau  to  be  made 
wholly  of  metal;  they  consisted  of  a  barrel  of  very  thin  steel,  and  were  cut  and  slit  so  as 
to  resemble  tiio  quill  pen  as  closely  as  possible.  They  were,  however,  very  indifferent, 
and  being  dear  (the  retail  price  at  first  was  half-a-crown.  and  subsequently  sixpence), 
they  made  but  little  way:  their  chief  fault  was  hardness,  which  produced  a  disagreeable 
scratching  of  the  paper.  In  1820,  Mr.  Joseph  Gillolt,  who  dealt  in  the  metal  pens  then 
made,  hit  upon  an  improvement,  which,  by  removing  this  greiit  defect,  gave  a  stimulus 
to  the  manufacture,  which  has  caused  it  to  be  developed  to  an  extent  truly  marvelous. 
This  consisted  in  making  three  slits  instead  of  the  single  one  formerly  used,  and  by  this 
mmns  much  greater  softness  and  flexibility  were  acquired.  Mr.  Oillott  also  introduced 
machinery  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  bis  improvements,  and  thereby  so  reduced  the 
cost  of  production  that  he  was  enabled  to  sell  his  improved 
pens  In  lt}21  at  $36.00  per  gross,  which  was  then  considered 
a  remarkable  success.  Better  pens  are  now  sold  at  twopence 
per  gross  by  the  same  manufacturer;  or,  in  other  words,  864 
pens  for  the  same  price  as  one  pen  in  1821.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
Wondered  at,  when  we  arc  acquainted  with  the  wonderful 
Ingenuity  of  the  machinery  by  which  it  is  effected.  The  low- 
eat-oriced  pens  are  made  almost  entirely  by  machinery,  but 
the  Dett«r  ones  require  much  hand  labor  for  their  completion ; 
bevertheless.  In  the  works  of  Mr.  Oillott  tdone,  wlio  is  only 
one  of  several  large  manufacturers  in  Birmingham,  the  an- 
nual production  is  now  nearly  150,000,000  pens,  requiring  a 
supply  of  five  tons  per  week  of  the  fine  sheet-steel  made  for 
the  purpose  in  Sheffield,  a  portion  of  which  is  returned  as 
scrap  or  waste  for  re-manufacture.  From  Sheffield  the  steel 
1b  sent  in  sheets  about  8  ft.  long  by  8  ft.  broad;  it  Is  prepared 
from  the  best  Iron,  generally  Swedish  Uoom.  The  manufac- 
turer then  prepares  It  by  dipping  for  a  short  time  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  which  removes  the  seaie  or  black  surface;  the 
aciu  itself  is  also  carefully  removed  by  immersion  in  clean 
water;  the  sheets  are  then  passed  backwards  and  forwards 
through  a  rolling-mill  with  smooth  rollers,  which  reduces 
the  steel  to  the  exact  tliickness  required,  and  gives  it  greater 
compactness;  it  is  next  slit  into  strips  of  various  widths  ac- 
cording to  the  kiiid  of  pen  to  be  made;  for  the  ordinaiy  Slat 
kind  its  width  is  seen  In  fig.  1.   This  is  then  passed  through  a  cntting-machlne,  which 
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rapidly  punches  out  pieces  of  the  shape  shown  in  fig.  2,  and  in  the  order  shown  In  flg.  1, 
which  is  a  portion  of  the  strip  with  the  pieces  or  blanks,  as  tbey  are  called,  cut  out;  that 
which  is  represented  is  the  waste  or  scrap  previously  referred  to.  The  blanks  are  now 
passed  through  a  succession  of  operations,  each  conoticted  by  a  separate  person :  women 
or  girls  are  chiefly  employed.  The  first  process  is  called  »Kfft7iff;  they  are  passed  one  by 
one  into  a  cutting-machine  worked  by  a  small  hand-lever,  which  makes  the  two  side-slite^ 
as  seen  in  fig.  3.  The  second  process,  c&Hei  pterdjtg,  is  performed  by  a  similar  machine 
or  hand-press,  iu  which,  however,  only  one  punch  acts,  and  that  cuts  out  the  small  hole 
seen  in  fig.  4.  The  repeated  rolling  and  stamping  of  the  metal  has  by  this  time  made  it 
hard  and  brittle,  and  it  is  necessary  to  anneal  it,  lor  which  purpose  some  thousands  of 
the  dit  and  pierced  blanks  are  put  into  an  iron  box,  and  placed  in  the  fire  for  a  time,  which 
softens  them  considerably;  Uiis  is  the  third  procesa  When  cold,  another  operator 
receives  them,  and  with  another  hand-press  and  a  pundi  stamps  or  marks,  1. 1  it  is  called, 
the  name  of  the  maker,  fig.  S,  which  constitutes  the  fourth  process.  The  flftti  is  some- 
wh&t  similar,  and  is  sometimes  omitted;  it  condsts  in  pladiig  it  under  another  preB8» 


which  has  a  punch  and  die  for  embossing  any  ornamental  mark.  The  sixth  process, 
culled  raising,  consists  in  passing  it  into  another  press,  which  has  a  sinker  and  grooved 
die,  as  in  fig.  6.  The  flat  blank  a  is,  pushed  under  the  sinker  e,  is  pressed  by  the  aoijon 
of  the  lever  into  the  groove  d,  and  comes  out  with  its  edges  curved  up,  as  iu  b.  The 
seventh  process  consists  In  hardening,  which  is  done  by  placing  the  pens  in  an  iron 
box  or  mvffle,  and  when  they  are  at  a  red  heat,  throwing  Uiem  into  oil ;  this  renders  theaa 
exceedingqr  brittle  and  bard,  too  much  so,  indeed,  for  they  have  now  to  pass  tiirough 
the  eighth  or  tempering  process,  which  brings  them  to  the  required  temper  or  hardness 
and  elasticity.  The  ninth  operation  is  scouring;  this  consists  m  putting  a  large  number 
into  a  tin  cylinder,  wliich  is  kept  revolving  by  machinery;  sand,  and  coarse  emery-pow- 
dor  are  mixed  with  them;  and  the  friction  of  these  materials  and  of  the  pens  themselves 
cleanses  them  from  all  impurities,  and  brings  out  the  natural  color  of  the  metal.  The 
teuth  and  eleventh  processes  consist  in  grinding  the  outside  of  the  nib,  first  lengthwise, 
and  then  crosswise,  which  are  done  by  different  persons  at  separate  grinding- wheels. 
Next  follows  the  most  important  operation,  constituting  the  twelfth  process  or  Hitting— 
that  is,  making  the  central  slit,  upon  the  nicety  of  which  the  whofe  value  of  the  pea 
depends.  This  is  done  in  a  hand-press  similar  to  the  others,  but  the  cutting  part  con- 
sists of  two  chisels,  one  fixed  on  the  table,  the  other  coming  down  upon  the  depresrfon 
of  the  lever,  and  so  accurately  ad_justed  as  to  just  clear  each  other.  The  operator  then 
skillfully  holds  the  pen  lengtliwise  on  the  fixed  chisel,  and  brings  down  the  moveable 
one,  so  as  to  effect  the  beautifully  clean  cut  which  constitutes  so  important  a  feature  in 
the  manufacture.  Two  other  processes,  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth,  finish  the  series: 
the  flrat  is  coloring,  by  heating  them  in  a  revolving  cylinder  over  a  charcoal  stove,  which 
giTcs  them  a  blue  or  yeUowish  color,  according  to  Uie  time  employed;  and  the  last  is 
varnishing  them  with  a  varnish  composed  of  lac  and  naphtha.  In  the  works  of  Means. 
Gillott,  from  inspection  of  which  we  have  gathered  these  facts,  there  are  400  women  and 
100  men  employed,  and  the  daily  produce  is  enormous :  a  clever  girl  will  cut  out  14,000 
pens  per  day,  and  a  good  slitter  will  slit  28.000.  Besides  the  kmd  specially  described 
above,  many  other  forms  are  made,  especially  the  large  and  small  barrel  pens;  but  the 
processes  are  all  the  same,  or  are  modifications  of  those  described.  Gold  pens  are  exten- 
sively made  in  Birmingham,  and  as  they  resist  the  corrosive  action  of  the  ink,  they  are 
very  durable:  their  durability  is  also  greatly  increased  by  the  ingenious  but  difficult  pro- 
cess of  soldering  on  to  the  iwints  of  the  nib  minute  {uuliclea  of  iridium,  which,  from 
their  extreme  hardness,  resist  wear  for  many  years.  The  manufacture  of  iiidium- 
pointed  pens  is  extensively  carried  on  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  the  process  is  said 
to  have  been  first  brought  to  perfection.   The  American  manufacture,  however,  cannot 
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be  made  very  profitable,  owfng  to  the  low  prices  of  the  Birmiiu^iam  peDs,  Id 
gold  pens  the  American  manufacture  is  altogether  the  best.  Hawkins,  an  American 
redding  in  England,  first  made  the  iridtum-pofnted  pens,  and  solved  the  kold  pen  prob- 
lem; though  there  were  not  many  made  on  this  plan  until  1835-40,  when  Mr.LevlBrowa 
engaged  in  the  business,  at  first  m  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  afterwards  in  New  York.  With 
him  was  associated  Mr.  John  Rendell,  who  l>ecame  the  inventor  of  a  □uml)erof  machines 
and  processes  by  which  the  manufacture  was  simplified  aud  improved.  Bagley,  Spen- 
cer, Falrchlld,  and  Morton,  became  celebrated  for  their  make  of  gold  pens.  In  1890 
there  were  in  the  United  States  18  gold  pen  and  pencil  manufactories,  employing  368 
hands,  producing  the  value  of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars.  This  product  had  been 
more  than  quadrupled  in  the  ten  years  following  the  taking  of  the  9th  census.  Fountain- 
pens  have  been  in  the  market  for  a  number  of  years,  but  have  only  recently  become  pop- 
ular, on  account  of  improvements  in  the  manufacture.  The  stylus  form  is  employed  m 
some  of  these  instruments;  in  others,  a  proper  pen:  and  they  supply  ink  snmcient  to 
last  for  steady  writing  at  least  six  or  seven  hours.  There  are  1&  estobllshments  for  the 
inanafu:ture  of  founts  pens  In  the  U.  S.  and  8  for  the  mannfactore  of  steel  pens. 

FEKAL  SEBTITTSX  is  a  sentence  for  criminal  oSenses  which  has  been  introduced  in 
lieu  of  the  sentence  of  transportation  beyond  the  seas.    See  Convict;  Trahsportation. 

FEKALTT  is  a  sum  of  money  declared  by  some  statute  or  contract  to  be  payable  by 
one  who  commits  an  offense  or  breach  of  contract.  It  Is  considered  as  a  kind  of  punish- 
meot,  and  constituting  indirectly  a  moUve  to  the  party  to  avoid  the  commission  of  the 
act  which  induces  sudi  a  consequence.  Many  contracts  executed  between  parties  con- 
tain a  clause  that  one  or  other  of  them  who  fails  to  perform  his  part  of  the  coutract 
will  incur  a  penalty.  Le.,  will  be  liable  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  of  money  to  the  other  party. 
In  such  cases,  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  a  liquidated  and  unliquidated  penalty;  and 
whether  it  is  of  the  one  kind  or  the  other,  depends  on  the  language  used  in  the  contract. 
If  it  is  a  liquidated  penalty,  then,  wUeu  the  breach  of  contract  is  committed,  the  party  in 
default  must  pay  that  precise  sum,  neither  more  nor  less;  but  if  it  is  uoliquidated,  then 
he  is  not  to  pay  the  whole  sum,  but  merely  such  part  of  it  as  corresponds  to  the  amount 
of  injury  or  damage  done,  and  of  which  proporUon  a  jury  is  the  sole  judge  in  an  action 
of  damages.  In  statutes,  when  penalties  are  declared  to  follow  on  certain  illegal  acts, 
the  sum  is  sometimes  fixed,  but  in  many  cases  only  a  maximum  sum  is  stated,  it  being 
left  to  the  court  or  the  Justices  who  enforce  the  penalty  what  is  a  sufficient  punishment 
for  the  offense.  Sometimes  penalties  can  only  be  sued  for  by  the  parties  immediately 
injured;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  and  unless  it  is  otherwise  restricted,  anybody  may  sue  for 
tha  penalty,  for  in  an  offense  against  public  law,  where  there  is  no  public  prosecutor,  any 
person  who  chooses  may  set  the  law  in  motion.  Accordingly,  not  only  may  anybody  in 
Keneral  sue  for  the  penalty,  but  an  inducement  is  offered  hy  declaring  the  party  who 
docs  so  to  be  entitled  to  the  whole  or  a  half  of  the  penalty.  Without  such  inducement, 
many  offenses  would  be  nnpunished.  The  party  who  so  sues  is  generally  called  ihe 
informer.  Thus,  iu  offenses  against  the  game  laws,  anybody  may  sue  for  the  penalty,  iind 
be  is  entitled  to  half  of  it.  Sometimes  the  penalty  can  only  be  sued  for  in  the  superior 
courts  of  law ;  but  in  the  ^at  majority  of  instances  the  enforcing  of  penalties  is  part  of 
the  administration  of  justice  before  justices  of  the  peace.  It  is  for  the  justices  to  fix  the 
amount  if  they  liave  (as  they  generally  have)  a  discretion  to  do  so.  If  it  is  not  paid,  the 
justices  may  issue  a  distress-warrant,  authorizing  a  constable  to  seize  and  sell  the  ^wds 
of  the  pariy  to  pay  the  fine;  and  if  there  arc  no  goods,  then  the  justices  may  commit  the 
fnrty  to  prison  as  a  substitutionaiy  punishment.  Sometimes  justices  have  a  discretion 
either  to  impose  a  pentdty  or  commit  tlie  party  to  prison  as  an  altemaUve  punishment. 
All  these  matters  depend  on  the  construction  of  particular  statutes. 

PEVAKOE  (Lat.  pcenitentia),  in  Roman  Catholic  theology,  means  the  voluntary  or 
accepted  self-inflicted  punishment  by  which  a  repentant  sinner  manifests  his  sorrow  for 
sin,  and  seeks  to  atone  for  the  sin,  and  to  avert  the  punishment  which,  even  after  the 
guilt  has  been  remitted,  may  still  remain  due  to  the  offense.  Penance  is  believed  in  the 
Itoman  Catholic  church  to  be  one  of  the  sacraments  of  the  new  law.  It  will  be  nec< 
essary  to  explain  it  briefly  both  under  its  relations  as  a  sacrament,  and  as  a  private  per- 
sonal exercise. 

Penance  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  repentance,  which  is  simply  sorrow 
for  evil-doing,  accompanied  with  a  purpose  of  amendment.  Penance  is  the  fruit  or  the 
manifestation  of  this  sorrow,  and  it  is  commonly  accompanied  or  expressed  by  some  of 
those  external  acts  which  are  the  natural  manifestations  of  any  deep  sorrow,  either  nega- 
tive, as  the  neglect  of  ordinary  attention  to  dress,  to  the  care  of  the  person,  to  the  use  of 
food;  or  positive,  as  the  direct  acts  of  personal  mortification  and  self-inflicted  pain,  such 
as  fosting,  wearing  halr-clotli.  strewing  the  head  with  ashes,  watching  of  nights,  sleeping 
hard,  etc.  Such  manifestations  of  sorrow,  whether  from  motives  of  reli^on  or  from 
merely  natural  causes,  are  common  among  the  eastern  races,  and  are  frequently  alluded 
to  in  the  Scripture.  In  the  personal  practice  of  the  eariy  Christians,  penance  found  n 
prominent  place,  and  the  chief  and  acknowledged  object  of  the  stated  fasts  (q.v.),  and 
other  works  of  mortification  which  prevailed,  was  that  of  penitential  correction,  or  of 
the  manifestation  of  sorrow  for  sin. 

A  still  more  striking  use  of  penance,  however,  in  the  early  cbtuch,  was  the  disclplin- 
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ary  one;  and  tbia,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  view,  is  connected  with  the  sacramental  char 
acter  of  penance.  Any  discuBsion  of  tbie  purely  theological  question  would  be  out  of 
place  here,  and  it  will  be  enough  to  state  briefiy  that  Roman  Catholics  number  penance 
among  the  seven  sacraments  (q.v.),  and  believe  it  to  be  of  direct  divine  institution  (Matt, 
xvi.  19,  xvlii.  18;  John  xx.  21).  The  matter  of  this  sacrament  conaists,  in  their  view,  of 
the  three  acts  of  the  penitent — contrition,  or  heartfelt  sorrow  for  sin,  as  being  an  offense 
against  Qod;  confession,  or  detailed  accusation  of  one's  self  to  a  priest  approved  for  the 
purpose;  and  saUafaction,  or  the  acceptance  and  accomplishment  of  certain  penitential 
worKs,  in  atonement  of  the  sin  confessed;  and  the  fmn  of  the  sacrament  Is  the  sentence 
of  absolution  from  sin  pronounced  by  the  priest  who  has  received  the  confession,  and 
has  been  satisfied  of  the  penitential  disposition  of  ttie  self-accusing  sinner.  In  all  tliese 
points,  of  course,  they  are  at  issue  with  Protestants.  Even  la  the  apostolic  times,  tlie 
practice  prevailed  of  excluding  persons  of  scandalous  life  from  the  spiritual  fellowship 
of  the  Christian  community  (see  ExcoMHUNicATiox);  and  without  attempting  to  fix  the 
date,  it  may  he  stated  as  certain,  from  the  authority  of  Tertutlian  and  other  writers,  that 
from  a  very  early  time  tlie  persons  so  excluded  were  subjected  to  certain  penitential  regu- 
lations. The  class  of  offenders  so  treated  were  those  who  liad  been  notoriously  guiliv  of 
the  grievous  crimes  of  idolatry  or  apostasy,  murder,  adultery,  and  oUier  scandalous 
offenses.  The  period  of  penitential  probation  differed  in  different  times  and  places,  but 
in  general  was  graduated  according  to  the  enormity  of  the  sin,  some  going  so  lar  in  their 
rigor  (see  Novatian)  as,  contrary  to  the  clearly-expressed  sense  of  the  cliurch,  to  carry 
it  even  beyond  the  grave.  In  the  earlier  ages,  much  depended  upon  the  spirit  of  each 
particular  church  or  country;  but  about  the  4tb  c.  the  public  penitential  discipline 
assumed  a  settled  form,  which,  especially  as  established  In  the  Greek  church,  is  so  curi- 
ous that  it  deserves  to  be  briefly  described.  Sinuers  of  tlie  classes  already  referred  to  had 
their  names  enrolled,  and  were  (in  some  churches,  after  having  made  a  preliminary  con- 
fession to  a  priest  appointed  for  the  purpose)  admitted,  with  a  blessing  and  other  cere- 
monial, by  the  bishop  to  the  rank  of  penitents.  This  enrollment  appears  to  have  com 
monly  taken  place  on  the  first  day  of  Lent.  The  penitents  so  enrolled  were  arranged  in 
four  grades,  called— 1,  (Gr.  promaumlee,  Lat.  fientea)  "Weepers;"  2.  (Gr.  aJcrodmenoi, 
Lat.  audientet)  "Hearers;"  8.  (Gr.  kypopiptontea,  Lat.  prmterneniet)  "Prostrators:"  4. 
(Or.  *y»taiU€»,  liat.  coimtteriiet)  "  Standers."  Of  these  classes,  the  first  were  obliged  to 
remain  outdde  of  the  church  at  the  time  of  public  worship,  and  to  ask  Xba  prayers  of  the 
faithful  as  they  entered.  The  second  were  peimitted  to  enter  and  to  remain  in  the.place 
and  during  the  time  appointed  for  the  catecnumens  (q.v.);  but,  like  them,  were  required 
to  deput  before  the  commencement  of  the  solemn  F«rt  of  the  liturgy  (q.v.).  The  third 
were  permitted  to  pray  with  the  rest,  but  kneeling  or  prostrate,  and  for  them  were  pre- 
scribe many  other  acts  of  mortification.  The  fourth  were  permitted  to  pray  with  the 
rest  in  a  standing  posture,  although  apparently  in  a  distinct  part  of  the  church;  but  they 


communion.  The  time  to  Be  spent  in  each  of  these  grades  at  first  differed  very  much 
according  to  times  and  circumstances,  but  was  afterwards  reflated  by  elaborate  laws, 
called  penitential  canons.  Still  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  bishop  to  abridge  or  to  pro- 
long it,  a  power,  the  exercise  of  which  is  connected  with  the  historical  origin  of  the 
practice  of  indulgence  (q.v.).  Of  these  four  grades,  the  first  two  hardly  appear  in  the 
western  churcli.  It  is  a  subject  of  controversy  whether,  and  how  far,  this  discipline  was 
extended  to  other  than  public  sinners;  but  it  seems  certain  that  individuals,  not  publicly 
known  as  sinners,  volutUaHly  enrolled  themselves  among  the  penitents.  All  four  grades 
wore  a  distinguishing  penitential  dress,  In  which  they  appearad  on  all  occasions  of  pub- 
lic worship,  and  were  obliged  to  observe  certain  rules  of  life,  to  renounce  certain  Indul- 
gences and  luxuries,  and  to  practice  certain  austerities.  In  some  churches  they  were 
employed  in  the  care  of  the  sick,  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  other  of  the  more  laborious 
works  of  charity.  The  penitent,  in  ordinary  cases,  could  only  be  restored  to  communion 
by  the  bishop  who  had  excluded  him,  and  this  only  at  the  expiration  of  the  appointed 
time,  unless  the  bishop  himself  had  shortened  it;  but,  in  case  of  dangerous  illness,  he 
might  be  restored,  with  the  condition,  however,  that,  if  he  recovered  from  the  Illness, 
the  whole  course  of  penance  should  l>e  completed.  The  reconciliation  of  penitents  took 
place  commonly  in  Holy  Week,  and  was  publicly  performed  by  the  bishop  in  the  chundi, 
with  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands.  It  was  foflo\^'cd  by  the  administration  of  commun- 
ion. If  any  of  the  clergy  were  guilty  of  a  crimu  to  which  public  penance  was  annexed, 
they  were  first  deposed  from  tiie  rank  of  the  clergy,  and  then  subjected  to  the  ordeal, 
like  the  laity  themselves.  This  public  discipline  continued  In  force  with  greater  or  less 
exactness  in  the  5th,  6tb,  and  7th  centuries,  gradually,  however,  being  replaced  by  semi- 
public,  and  ultimately  by  private  penance.  In  the  11th  and  13th  centuries  the  public 
penance  had  entirely  disapposred.  The  nature  and  origin  of  private  penance  Is  a  subject 
of  controversy  between  Catholics  and  Protestants;  the  former  contending  that  It  had 
existed  from  the  first,  and  that  it  held  the  same  place  even  In  the  ages  of  public  penance 
for  aeeret  tint  which  the  public  penance  did  for  public  offenses.  At  all  events,  from  the 
date  of  the  cessation  of  the  public  discipline,  it  has  existed  universally  in  the  Roman 
church.  The  priest,  in  absolving  the  penitent,  imposes  upon  him  the  obligation  of  recit- 
ing certain  prayers,  undergoing  certain  works  of  mortification,  or  performing  certain 
devotionnl  exercises.  These  acts  of  the  penitent  are  held  to  form  an  integral  part  of  tlw 
sacrament  of  penance. 
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According  to  Protestants,  penance  has  no  countenance  whatever  from  Scripture,  a)id 
Is  contrary  to  some  of  the  most  essential  principles  of  the  Christian  religion;  particularly 
to  the  doctrine  of  justiflcatioB  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  alone,  on  the  ground  of  his  com. 
plete  or  "flnldied  work;  penance  being,  in  fact,  founded  on  a  doctrine  of — at  least- 
supplementary  atonement  by  the  works  or  sufferings  of  man — the  sinner — himself.  The 
outward  expressions  of  humiliation,  sorrow,  and  repentance  common  under  the  Jewish 
dismnsation,  are  regarded  as  very  consistent  with  the  character  of  that  dispensation,  in 
which  so  many  symbols  were  employed.  It  is  also  held  that  the  self-infiicted  austeri- 
ties, as  fasting,  sackcloth  and  ashes,  etc.,  of  Jewish  and  earliest  Christian  times,  had  for 
their  sole  purpose  the  fflortCHooMpn  of  unholy  lusta  and  sinful  passions  io  the  people  of 
Qod;  or  the  expression  of  sorrow  for  sin,  so  that  others  beholding  might  be  warned  of 
its  evil  and  restrained  from  it;  all  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  prininples  of 
Christianity,  if  kept  within  the  bounds  of  moderation  and  discreUon.  But  peoance  in 
any  other  view,  as  a  penonal  exerdte,  is  utterly  rejected.  Arguments  founded  on  the 
meaning  of  the  two  Qreek  words  metanoed  and  metamdeomai,  both  traoslated  in  our 
English  version  I'epent,  are  much  urged  by  many  Roman  Catholic  controversialists — the 
former  being  represented  as  equivalent  to  Uie  English  do  ptnance;  but  this  is  cwdemned 
by  I^testants  as  inconsistent  with  the  very  use  of  the  words  in  the  New  Testament 
itself.  That  penance  began,  as  a  practice,  very  early  in  the  Christian  church,  is  not  only 
admitted  by  ^testants,  but  alleged  in  proof  of  the  very  early  growth  of  those  corrup- 
tions which  finally  developed  themselves  in  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  and  of  which  Protestants  also  hold  that  there  are  plain  intimations  in 
the  New  Testament,  not  only  prophetical,  but  showing  the  development  of  their  germs 
to  have  already  begun  during  tbe  age  of  the  apostles. 

In  tbe  discipline  of  the  Protestant  churches,  penance  is  now  unknown.  The  nearest 
approach  to  the  Roman  Catholic  polity  on  thesuuject  was  that  in  use  among  the  English 
Puritans  of  Uie  17  c,  and  more  particularly  in  ttie  church  of  Scotland  during  that  and 
the  succeeding  century,  when  it  was  common  "to  make  satisfaction  publicly  on  the  stool 
<rf  repentance  (q.v.).  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  Reformers,  or  their  more 
immediate  successors  in  the  Protestant  churches,  that  their  sytem  of  discipline,  with  its 
public  rebukes  and  enforced  humiliations  of  various  kinds — as  the  wearing  of  a  sackcloth 
robe,  and  sittinz  on  a  particular  seat  in  church — was  liable  to  be  interpreted  in  a  sense 
very  different  from  that  of  a  mere  expression  of  sorrow  for  sin;  but  the  belief  is  now 
very  general  among  the  most  zealous  adlierents  of  their  doctrinal  opinions,  that  in  all 
this  they  adopted  raactices  incongruous  wlUi  their  creed,  and  in  harmony  rather  with 
that  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Nor  do  they  seem  to  have  perceived  that  church  discipline 
(ci-v.),  in  its  proper  sense,  as  relating  to  ecclesiastical  rights  and  privileges,  is  wholly  dis- 
tinct from  the  imposition  of  penalties  by  churches  or  cliurch  courts.  E'enitential  humili- 
ations, imposed  by  ecdeslastical  authority,  are  now  no  more  in  favor  where  church  dis- 
cipline is  most  strict  than  where  the  utmost  laxity  prevails. 

PEHAHO.   See  Prince  of  Wales  IsIiAKD. 

FEHABTH,  a  seaport  of  Glamorgausliire,  Wales,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Toff,  oppo- 
Ata  Cardiff.  It  was  an  unimportant  village  until  1»56,  when  it  was  made  a  tidal  harhor. 
Docks  were  built  upon  an  extensive  scale,  and  P.  is  now  an  important  sliipping  port  for 
the  minerals  of  South  Wales,  especially  coal,  iron,  and  alabaster.  The  dock  yields  612S 
ft.  of  quayage  and  the  tidal  harbor  15,000  ft.  The  cnstom-hoose  and  dock  offices  ara  the 
principal  huUdhigs.   Fop.  '81,  12,422. 

FBHATX8.  See  Labkb,  Mahss,  and  Pksateb. 

FEVCILS  are  instruments  for  writing,  drawing,  and  painting,  and  they  differ  as  much 
in  their  construction  as  in  the  uses  to  which  they  are  applied.  Probably  the  pencil  was 
the  first  instrument  used  by  artists,  and  consisted  then  of  lumps  of  colored  earth  or  chalk 
simply  cut  into  a  form  convenient  for  holding  in  the  hand.  With  such  pencils  were  exe- 
cuted the  line-drawings  of  Arldices  the  Corinthian,  and  Telephanes  the  Sicyonian,  and 
also  the  early  onc-colorfd  pictures,  or  monoehrtmata,  of  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians;  but 
as  wet  colors  began  to  be  used,  small  fine-pointed  brushes  would  be  required,  and  we 
find  it  recorded  uiat  as  early  as  the  4th  c.  b.c.,  several  Greek  artists  had  render^  the  art 
of  painting  with  hair-pencila  so  famous,  that  some  of  their  pictures  sold  for  vast  sums  of 
money.  There  are  now  in  use  the  following  kinds  of  pencils:  hair-pencils,  black-lead 
pencils,  chalk-pencils,  and  slate-pencils.  The  first  are  used  for  painting  or  writing  with 
fluid  colors,  either  oil  or  water,  and  in  China  and  Japan  are  employed  almost  entirely 
instead  of  pens  for  writing;  the  color  used  being  the  black  or  brown  pigment  obtained 
from  various  species  of  sepia  or  cuttle-fish.  The  manufacture  of  hair-pencils  is  of  great 
importance,  and  requires  much  core  and  skill.  Tbe  hairs  emi^OTed  are  chiefly  those  of 
the  camel,  badger,  sable,  mink,  kolinsld,  fitch,  goat,  and  the  bristles  of  hogs;  and  the  ari 
of  pencil-making  requires  that  these  hairs  shall  be  tied  up  in  pyliodrical  bundles,  so  nicely 
arrai^d  that  aU  their  naturally  fine  points  shall  be  in  one  direction,  and  that  the  central 
one  shall  project  the  furthest,  and  the  others  in  succession  shall  recede,  so  that,  collect, 
ively,  the  whole  shall  forma  beautifully  smooth  cone,  the  apes  of  wliich  is  asharp  point. 
Black-lead  pencils  are  made  of  grapbiie  or  plumbago,  which  contains  no  lead  whatever  io 
its  composition,  but  is  in  reality  almost  pure  carbon.  See  Black-lead.  The  misnomer 
is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that,  previous  to  the  employment  of  graphite  for  making 
pencils,  common  lead  was  used,  and  this  was  the  case  even  within  the  present  century 
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GonBequeDtly,  as  the  plumbago,  vlth  its  Uack  streak,  offered  a  contrast  to  the  pde  one 
of  the  lead,  It  was  caUed  in  contnulisUnction  bkuk-Uad. 

The  best  graphite  for  drawing-pencils  is  found  in  the  Cumberland  mines,  which  have 
lolkg  been  celebrated.  Within  the  last  twenty  years,  however,  vast  deposits  of  this 
mineral,  of  a  very  fine  (juality,  have  been  discovered  in  Siberia  and  other  parts  of  the 
Russian  empire.  Inferior  qualities  are  found  in  Austria  and  Prussia,  in  Ceylon,  and 
various  parts  of  North  America;  but  they  are  rarely  used  in  pencil-making,  except  for 
very  inferior  kinds.  Black-lead  is  rarely  suffldentlj  free  from  sand  and  other  foreign 
ingredients  to  be  used  without  preparation ;  it  is  therefore  generallv  ground  fine,  and 
levigated  or  washed  until  it  is  pure,  and  again  formed  into  solid  blocks  by  means  of 
enormous  pressure,  generally  in  hydraulic  presses;  these  blocks  are  then  sawn  into  tiiin 
plates  about  tlie  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  which  are  again  cut  across,  so  as  to 
form  them  into  small  square  sticks. 

It  may  ap[>ear  a  very  simple  process  to  press  the  powdered  graphite  into  blocks,  but 
It  was  found  so  difficult  in  practice  as  almost  to  prevent  the  employment  of  this  method, 
which  has  led  to  immense  improvement  in  pencil-making.  It  was  found  at  first  that  the 
difficulty  of  pressing  out  the  contained  air  was  so  great  that  the  presses  were  broken 
under  the  weight  required;  pressure  in  a  vacuum  was  then  tried,  out  the  difficulty  of 
applying  it  was  found  almost  insurmountable,  and  it  was  certainly  unprofitable.  Mr. 
Bi  okedoD  of  London,  who  has  long  been  famous  for  his  pencils,  at  last  surmounted  tbe 
diOlculty  by  an  ingenious  and  very  simple  process.  Tins  consists  in  compressing  the 
binck-lead  into  bloclu  3  or  8  in.  square,  with  onlv  moderate  pressure;  th^  arc  then 
coated  over  with  paper,  well  slued,  so  that  when  dry  the  covering  is  air-tight.  A  small 
hole  is  now  made  throuj^  wa  coating  on  one  side,  and  several  of  these  cubes  of  black- 
lead  are  put  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  the  air  being  exhausted  completely 
from  them  tlte  orifice  in  each  is  closed  by  an  adhesive  wafer,  which  prevents  the  return 
of  the  air  when  they  are  taken  out  of  the  receiver.  They  are  next  placed  under  the 
hydraulic  press,  and  a  well-sustained  and  regular  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
for  34  hours,  after  which  they  are  found  to  be  so  completely  consolidated,  that  m  cutting 
them  tbe  substance  is  equal  in  density  to  the  best  specimens  of  unprepared  eraphite. 
There  is  so  laige  a  variation  in  the  color  of  various  qualities  of  black  lead  that  by  a 
judicious  mixture  of  them,  when  in  the  powdered  state,  almost  any  shade  of  darkness 
can  be  procured;  but  Instrad  of  thus  carefully  combining  different  qualities  of  graphite 
it  is  a  common  practice  to  add  sulphur  or  sulpburet  of  antimony,  and<by  heating  to  pro- 
cure the  desired  degree  of  blackness.  For  very  inferior  pencils  tbe  worst  quality  of  buck 
lead  is  mixed  with  black  chalk  and  size,  or  gum-water,  and  formed  into  a  paste,  of  wliich 
the  pencil  is  made. 

It  is  usual  to  inclose  the  material  constituting  the  essential  part  of  the  pencil  in  a  case 
of  wood,  for  its  protection  from  breakage,  ancT  to  prevent  its  soiling  the  hands.  The 
wood  (generally  cedar)  is  first  sawn  into  thin  boards,  about  balf  tbe  thickness  of  tbe 
intended  pencils;  these  are  then  cut  into  small  pieces  about  10  in.  long  by  6  in  widtli, 
which  are  placed  in  the  cutUng  and  grooving  uiacbine.  This  macliine  consists  prind- 
pally  of  two  circular  saws — one  very  thin  and  so  set  that  it  will  cut  tlirough  the  board; 
the  other  revolving  within  the  dghth  at  an  in.  of  it,  so  set  as  only  to  cut  a  fine  square 
groove  in  the  wood.  By  means  of  this  machine  the  little  boards  are  cut  into  strugbt 
square  sticks,  each  liaviag  a  groove  on  one  surface.  Into  these  grooves  tlie  little  pre- 
pared sticks  of  black-lead  are  laid  and  covered  with  a  similar  piece  of  wood,  but  not 
grooved.  A  workman,  who  is  called  the  "fastener-up,"  having  glued  the  inner  faces  of 
the  two  pieces  of  wood,  presses  them  together  and  sets  them  to  dry ;  aft«r  which  they  are 
passed  through  the  rouDdlng-machine,  dressed  with  a  semicircular  smoothtng-plane,  cut 
at  the  ends,  and  then  polished  by  rubbing  ttiem  with  a  piece  of  shark-skin.  The  last 
process  is  stamping  them  with  the  maker's  name  and  tbe  letter  which  designates  their 
peculiar  quality.  Pencils  have  been  recently  made  with  covers  of  paper.  Tlie  lead  is 
surrounded  by  spiral  strips  of  paper  which  are  rolled  on  to  tbe  thlcliness  of  the  usual 
wood-covered  pencil.  Pulling  on  the  strip  nearest  the  pencil  point  has  the  effect  of 
sliarpenlng  the  pencil. 

Chalk-pencils  are  made  in  a  similar  manner,  only  that  finely-powdered  colored  chalks, 
such  as  arc  used  for  crayons  are  substituted  for  the  black-lead.  Previous  to  presaiog 
and  cutting  the  chalk,  it  is  mixed  with  a  little  hot  melted  wax,  which  gives  it  softness 
and  adhesiveness. 

Slate-pencils  for  writing  on  slate  are  made  either  by  cutting  slate  into  thin  sticks  and 
rounding  them,  or  by  cutting  it  into  fine  square  slipa^^afid  encaidng  them  in  wood,  as  in 
the  case  of  black-lead,  eta 

PEKDAKT,  or  Pennaht,  is  a  narrow  flag  of  great  length,  tapering  to  s  pcnnt,  and 
carried  at  the  head  of  Uie  principal  mast  in  a  royal  ship,  to  show  that  uie  is  in  commis- 
sion. In  the  British  navy  the  pendants  are  borne  of  three  colors — red,  white,  or  blue — 
according  to  the  color  to  which  the  admiral  commanding  the  fleet  pertains.  See  Flao- 
OFPICER..  A  broadpennani  is  a  blue  pennant,  shorter  and  broader  than  the  above,  carried 
at  the  mast-head  of  a  commodore's  ship,  to  denote  that  her  captain  is  the  commodore  on 
the  station.  A  first-class  commodore  hoists  his  broad-peunant  at  the  fore;  if  of  the 
second-class  his  flag  flies  at  the  mlzzen. 

The  rudder-pendanta  are  strong  ropes  spliced  in  the  rings  of  the  rudder-chain,  to  pr» 
vent  the  loss  of  the  rudder  should  it  by  any  accident  become  undiipped. 
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PXnUUfT,  a  hanging  ornament,  used  in  ceUings,  vaults,  staircases,  timber-roofs,  etc. 
It  is  sometimes  a  simple  ball,  and  sometimes  elaborately  oroamented,  and  is  chiefly  used 
hi  the  later  Oothic  and  Elizabethan  styles. 

FEVDEH'TITX,  the  portion  of  a  vault  restlDg  on  one  pier,  and  extending  from  the 
sprinring  to  the  apex, — The  word  pendentive  is  also  applied  to  the  portions  of  vaults 
iotroduced  in  the  aneles  of  rectangmar  compartments,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  a  cir^ 
eular  or  other  suitable  form  to  receive  a  dome. 

lEHDER,  a  CO.  in  e.  part  of  N.  Car. ;  formed,  1870,  from  part  of  Hanover  ca.  tiar- 

ened  by  Xorth-east  Cape  Fear  river,  and  crossed  by  the  Atlantic  Coast  line  rail- 
road. The  surface  Is  level,  with  few  pine  forests;  soil  sandy.  Productions,  Indian 
com  and  cotton.  Fop.  '90,  12,514,  includ.  colored.  Area,  800  sq.  m.  Co.  seat,  Burgaw. 

VXRDUTOK,  a  co.  In  n.  Kentucky,  bounded  on  the  n.e,  by  the  Ohio  river.  dnUned 
also  by  the  Licking  river  and  many  creeks;  traversed  by  the  Louisville  and  Xashville 
railroad;  310  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  16,^,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  with  colored.  The 
surface  is  rolling  and  the  soil  yields  in  lai^  quantities  com,  wheat,  and  tobacco. 
Lumber,  cattle,  and  pork  also  are  staples.  Blue  llmestODC  Is  found.  Co.  seat, 
Falmouth. 

FEKSIETOK,  a  co.  in  e.  West  Virginia,  bordering  on  Virginia  on  the  e.  and  s.w.; 
drained  by  the  s.  branch  of  the  Potomac  and  its  tributarira;  laetween  the  Alleghany  and 
Shenandoah  ranges  and  crossed  by  several  ridges  of  mountains;  660  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90, 
8T11,  chiefly  of  Amerlfiui  birth,  with  colored.  The  surface  is  heavily  wooded  with  oak, 
sugar  maple,  hickory,  etc.  Corn,  wheat,  hay,  and  pork  are  the  staples.  Cattle  raising 
to  extensively  carried  on.   Co.  seat,  Franklin. 

VENDXEnnT,  a  township  of  Lancashire,  England,  with  a  station  on  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  railway,  to  a  suburb  of  Manchester,  and  is  2^  m.  n.w.  of  the  town  of  that 
name.  In  1891  the  population  numbered  23,866,  a  marked  increase  In  thirty  years. 
Pendleton  is  part  of  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Salford,  and  since  1852  it  has  been 
incorporated  with  the  municipality  of  the  same  borough.  The  rapid  increase  of  its 
pq)utotion  is  due  to  the  immcDseiudustryof  the  locality.  The  iohabitants  are  employed 
>  In  the  numerous  cotton  and  flax  milto,  print  and  dye-works,  iron  foundries,  soup,  and 
chemical  works,  In  operation  here. 

FERDCETOir,  Edmuhd,  1721-1808,  b,  Bichmond,  Va. ;  hto  education  was  self- 
acquired,  and  In  174S  he  was  admitted  to  (he  state  bar.  He  was  elected  to  the  ' '  bouso 
of  burgesses"  la  1753;  was  a  member  for  many  years  and  speaker  when  the  contest 
between  the  king  and  colonies  began.  He  was  a  delegate  to  Ihe  colonial  congress,  1774, 
1775,  and  presidmg  officer  of  the  Virginia  conventions  of  1775  nnd  1776.  The  resolution 
instructing  the  state  delegates  to  introduce  iu  congress  resolutions  of  independence  was 
written  by  Pendleton,  'hi  the  early  part  of  the  wnr  he  was  president  of  tae  state  com- 
mittee of  safety.  In  1778  he  was  appointed  chief  judge  of  the  chancery  court  and  in 
1779  of  the  court  of  appeals,  which  poution  he  hold  for  many  years.  In  1788  he  presided 
over  the  convention  wnich  adopted  the  U.  &  constitution,  and  was  praised  by  Jefferson 
as  the  ablest  man  whom  he  had  ever  met  in  debate.  Pendleton  was  generally  regarded 
as  the  rival  of  Patrick  He^iy. 

PEVBLETOV,  George  Hunt,  b.  Cincinnati,  1825;  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Ohio,  and  became  dtotlnguished  In  his  profession.  He  entered  upon  a  political 
career  on  being  elected  to  the  senate  of  his  native  stale  in  1854  and  1855,  In  1856  be 
was  elected  representative  in  congress,  and  served  successively  in  the  85th,  86th,  and 
87th  congresses,  being  a  member  of  the  house  committee  on  military  affairs  during  each 
term.  In  the  86th  congress,  to  which  he  was  also  elected,  he  sen-cd  on  the  comniitu>e  of 
ways  and  means.  He  identified  himself  with  the  anti-war  democrats,  and  attracted 
much  public  criticism  on  account  of  the  boldness  of  bis  antagonism  to  the  course  of  Ihe 
administration.  In  1864  he  wqs  uominated  for  the  vice-presidoncv  on  the  ticket  with 
Uen.McClellan,  and  was  defeated.  In  1668  he  was  the  western  caiiuidate  for  Ihe  nom- 
ination for  the  presidency,' but  was  defeated  by  Horatio  Seymour,  who  failed  of  a 
majority  in  all  the  western  states  except  Kentucky  and  Oregon.  Mr.  Pendleton  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  the  '  greenback"  parly,  strongly  opposing  the  pay- 
ment of  the  government  bonds  in  gold,  and  condemning  the  contraction  of  the  currency 
which  took  plaoB,  1865-74.   He  was  U.  S.  mintoter  to  Qermany,  1885-89.   D.  1888. 

PEHDVLinC,  in  Its  widest  scientiBc  sense,  denotes  a  body  of  any  form  or  material 
which,  under  the  action  of  some  -Corce,  vibrates  about  a  posiilon  of  stable  equilibrium. 
In  its  more  usual  application,  however,  this  term  is  restricted,  in  conformttv  with  its 
etymology  (Lat.  pendeo.  to  bang),  to  bodies  suspended  from  a  point,  or  osctllstlng  about 
an  axis,  under  the  action  of  gravity,  so  that,  although  the  laws  of  their  motion  are  the 
same,  rocklns-stones  (q.v.),  magnetic  needles,  turning-forks,  balance  wheel  of  a  watch, 
etc,  are  not  included  in  the  deflnition. 

The  aimple  pendulum  consUls  (in  theory)  of  a  heav^  point  or  particle,  suspended  by 
a  flexible  string  without  weight,  and  therefore  constramed  to  move  as  if  It  were  always 
on  the  inner  surface  of  a  smooth  spherical  bowl.  If  such  a  pendulum  be  drawn  aside 
into  a  slightly  inclined  position,  and  allowed  to  fall  back,  it  evidently  will  oscillate  from 
side  to  side  of  ils  position  of  equilibrium,  ihe  motion  being  confined  to  a  vertical  plana. 
If,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  fall  bfick.  ii  be  projected  borizontnlly  in  a  direction  per 
pendicular  to  that  in  which  gravity  tends  to  move  it,  the  bob  will  revolve  about  its  low* 
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est  poaitloi] ;  and  there  is  a  particular  velocity  with  which,  if  it  be  projected,  it  describes 
a  ofrc]«  about  (hat  point,  and  is  then  called  a  eomeai  pendulum.   As  the  tkeoi?  of  the 

rfmple  pendulum  can  be  very  easily  ezplained  by  ref- 
erence to  that  of  the  conical  paidiuum,  we  commence 

with  the  latter,  which  is  extremely  umpie.  To  find 
the  requisite  velocity,  we  have  only  to  notice  that  the 
(so-called)  centrifugal  force  (q-vj  must  balance  the 
tendency  towards  the  vertical.  This  tendency  is  not 
directly  due  to  cavity,  but  to  the  tension  of  the  sus- 
pending cord.  In  the  fig.  let  O  be  the  pomt  of  sus- 
penuon,  OA  the  pendulum  in  its  lowest  position,  P 
the  tx>b  in  any  position  in  the  (dotted)  circle  which  it 
describes  when  ruvolvin^  as  a  conical  pendulum;  PB, 
a  radius  of  the  dotted  circle,  is  evidently  perpendicu- 
lar to  OA.  Now,  the  centrifugal  force  Is  directly  as 
the  radius  PB  of  the  circle,  and  inverBeljr  as  the  square 
of  the  time  of  revolution.  Also  the  radius  PB  is  PO 
sin.  BOP,  the  length  of  the  string  multiplied  by  the 
sine  of  the  angle  it  makes  with  t&  verticnl;  and  ths 
force  towards  the  vertical  is  proportional  to  the  earth's 
attraction,  and  to  the  tangent  ox  the  above  angle — as 
J  may  be  at  once  seen  from  the  consideration  that  the 

three  forces  acting  on  the  bob  at  P  are  parallel,  and 
therefore  proportional,  to  the  sides  of  the  triangle  OBP.    Hence  the  square  of  the  time 


 I  equivalent)  to  the  leneth  of  the  string 

vertical  directly,  and  to  the  earth's  attraction  inversely.  Hence,  in  any  given  locality, 
all  conical  pendulums  revolve  in  equal  times,  whatever  be  the  lengths  of  their  strings, 
80  long  as  their  helgMa  are  equal;  the  height  being  the  product  of  the  len^j^h  of  thestriag 
by  the  cosine  of  its  {ncliaation  to  the  vertical.  Also  the  squares  of  the  times  of  revolu- 
tion of  conical  pendulums  are  aa  their  heights  directiy,  and  as  the  earth's  attraction 
inversely. 

Now,  to  long  at  a  corUeal  pendulum  it  deflected  onl$  thrvagh  a  vtry  maU  angUfrom 
&isv«riieal,  the  motion  of  its  witi  may  be  considered  as  compounded  of  two  equal  simple 
pendulum  osdltations  in  directions  perpendicular  to  each  other,  such  as  It  appears  to 
make  to  an  eye  on  a  level  with  it,  and  viewing  it  at  some  distance,  first  from  one  pointy 
say  on  the  n.,  and  tiien  from  another  90°  round,  say  on  the  east  And  these  motions 
take  place,  by  Newton's  second  law  (see  Hotion,  L&wb  of),  independently.  Also  the 
time  of  a  (double)  oscillation  in  eitlier  of  these  directions  is  evidently  the  same  as  that 
of  the  rotation  of  the  conical  pendulum.  Hence,  for  tmaU  aret  of  vibration,  the  square 
of  the  time  of  oscillation  cf  a  simple  pendulum  is  directlv  as  its  length,  and  inversely  as 
the  earth's  attraction.  Thus,  the  length  of  the  second's  pendulum  at  London  being 
89.1898  in.,  that  of  the  half  second's  pendulum  is  9.7848  in.,  or  one-fourth,  that  of  the 
two-seconds*  pendulum  1M.6573  in.,  <a  four  times  that  length.  It  follows  from  the 
prindpal  now  demonstrated,  that  so  long  as  the  arcs  of  vibration  of  a  pendulum  an 
all  small  relatively  to  the  length  of  the  string,  they  may  differ  considerably  in  length 
among  themselves  without  differing  appreciably  in  tune.  It  is  to  this  property  pen- 
dulum oscillations,  known  as  Isochronism  (q.v!),  that  th^  owe  their  Tame  in  measuring 
time.    9ee  Horoloot. 

That  the  times  of  vibration  of  dlff&rent  pendulums  are  as  the  square  roots  of  their 
feogths,  may  be  demonstrated  to  the  eye  by  a  very  simple  experiment  Suspend  three 
musket  balls  on  double  threads  as  In  the  figure,  so  mat  the  heights  in 
the  dotted  line  may  be  as  1,  4,  and  9.  Wlien  they  are  made  to 
vibrate  simultaneouuy,  while  the  lowest  ball  makes  one  oscillation 
the  hi^est  will  be  found  to  make  three,  and  the  middle  ball  one  and 
a  half. 

A  pendulum  of  gixxn  length  is  a  most  delicate  instrument  for  the 
measurement  of  the  relative  amounts  of  the  earih's  attraction  at  dif- 
ferent places.  Practically,  it  gives  the  kinetic  measurement  of  grav- 
ity, which  is  not  only  by  far  the  most  convenient,  but  also  the  true 
measure.  By  this  appUcation  of  the  pendulum,  the  obtateness  of 
the  earth  hiu  been  determined,  in  teims  of  the  law  of  decrease  of 
gravity  from  the  poles  to  the  equator.  The  instrument  has  also  been 
employed  to  determine  the  mean  density  of  the  earth-(from  which  its 
mass  is  directly  derivable),  by  the  observation  of  its  times  of  vi- 
bration at  the  mouth  and  at  tlie  bottom  of  a  coal-pit.  It  was 
shown  by  Newton  that  the  force  of  attraction  at  the  bottom  of  a  pit 
depends  only  upon  the  internal  nucleus  which  remains  when  a  shell, 
everywhere  of  thickness  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  pit.  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  removed  from  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth.  The  lat^ 
observations  by  this  method  were  made  by  Airy,  the  present  astronomer-royal.  In  the 
Harton  ooal-plt,  and  gave  for  the  mean  destiny  of  the  earth  a  restdt  nearly  equivalent 
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to  that  deduced  lij  C^ven^di  and  lliukelyiie  from  experiments  of  a  totallr  diflerent 
nature.   Bee  Eabth. 

If  the  hob  of  the  simple  peodulum  he  slightly  displaced  in  any  manner,  it  describee 
an  ellipse  about  ita  lowest  position  as  center.  This  ellipse  may,  of  course,  become  a 
straight  Ihie  or  a  circle,  as  in  the  cases  alread^r  considered.  The  bob  does  not  accurately 
describe  the  same  curve  in  succeaaive  rcTolutions:  in  fact,  the  elliptic  orbit  just  men- 
tioned rotates  in  its  own  plane  about  its  center,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  bob  moves, 
with  an  angular  velocity  nearly  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  ellipse.  TMs  is  an  inter- 
esting case  of  p7vgre»»on  qf  the  apte  (Apsides,  q.v.),  which  can  be  watched  by  any  one 
who  will  attach  a  small  bullet  to  a  fine  Oiread;  or,  Mill  better,  attach  to  the  lover  end  of 
a  long  string  fixed  to  the  ceilinEft  funnel  full  of  fine  sand  or  Ink  wMch  is  allowed  to 
escape  from  a  small  orifice.  By  this  process,  a  more  or  leas  permanent  trace  of  the 
motion  of  the  pendulum  is  recorded,  by  which  the  elliptic  form  of  the  paUiand  the  phen- 
omena of  progression  are  well  shown. 

According  to  what  is  stated  above,  there  ought  to  be  no  progression  if  the  pendulum 
could  be  made  to  vibrate  simply  in  a  straight  hne,  aa  then  the  area  of  its  elliptic  orbit 
vanishes.  It  is,  however,  found  to  be  almost  impossible  in  practice  to  render  the  path 
absolutely  straight:  so  that  there  always  is  from  this  cause  a  alight  rate  of  change  in  the 
position  of  the  line  of  oscillation.  But  as  the  direction  of  this  chaage  depen<u  on  the 
direction  of  rotation  in  the  ellipse,  it  is  as  likely  to  effect  the  motion  in  one  way  as  in  the 
opposite,  and  is  thus  easily  separable  from  the  very  curious  result  obtained  by  FoucauU, 
that  on  account  of  the  earth's  rotation,  tbe  plane  of  vibration  of  the  pendulum  appears 
to  turn  in  the  same  direction  as  the  sun,  that  is,  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  earth's 
rotation  about  its  axis.  To  illustrate  this  now  well-known  case,  consider  for  a  moment 
a  simple  pendulum  vibrating  at  the  pole  of  the  earth.  Here,  if  the  pendulum  vibrates  in 
a  straight  line,  the  dizeoUon  of  that  line  rouains  absolutdy  flzed  in  space,  while  the 
earth  turns  round  below  It  once  in  34  hours.  To  a  spectator  on  the  earth,  it  appears,  of 
course,  as  if  the  plane  of  motion  of  the  pendulum  were  turning  once  round  in  houra. 
but  in  the  opposite  direction.  To  find  the  amount  of  the  corresponding  phenomenon  in 
any  other  latitude,  all  tliat  is  required  is  to  know  the  rate  of  the  earth  s  rotation  about 
the  vertical  in  that  latitude.  'This  is  easy,  for  velocities  of  rotation  are  resolved  and 
compounded  by  the  same  process  as  forces,  hence  the  rate  at  which  the  earth  rotates 
about  the  vertical  in  latitude  A  is  less  than  that  of  rotation  about  the  polar  axis  in  the 
ratio  of  sin.  A.  to  1.  Hence  the  time  of  the  apparent  retation  of  the  plane  of  the  pendu- 
lum's motion  is  At  the  pole,  this  is  rimply  34  hours ;  at  the  equator,  It  is  influ- 

Itely^nreat,  or  there  is  no  effect  of  this  kind :  in  the  latitude  of  Edinburgh  (06'  Sr  28.9*), 
It  te  8B.68  h.,  or  28  h.  87  m.  48  seconds. 

We  bare  not  yet  alluded  to  the  obvious  fact,  that  a  timpU  pendulum,  such  as  we 
have  described  at>ove,  exists  in  theory  only,  since  we  cannot  procure  either  a  single 
heavy  particle  or  a  perfectly  light  and  fiexihie  string.  But  it  is  easily  shown  that  a 
rigid  body  of  any  form  whatever  vibrates  about  an  axis  under  llie  action  of  gravity, 
acccording  to  the  same  law  as  the  hypothetical  simple  pendulum.  The  length  of 
the  ^uivuent  simple  pendulum  depends  upon  what  is  called  the  radius  of  gyration 

te  Center  op  Qthation)  of  the  pendulous  body.  Its  property  is  simply  this,  that  if 
the  same  as  ^t  of  the  complex  body.  The  square  of  the  radius  of  gyiation  of  a  bod^ 
about  any  a:ds,  is  greater  than  the  square  of  the  radius  of  gyration  about  a  parallel  axis 
through  the  center  of  gravity,  by  the  square  of  the  distance  between  those  hnes.  Now, 
the  length  of  the  slm^e  pendulum  equivalent  to  a  body  oscillating  about  any  axis  ia 
directly  as  the  square  of  the  radius  of  ^ration,  and  inversely  as  the  distance  of  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity  from  the  axis.  Hence,  if  A:  be  the  radius  of  gyration  of  a  body  about  an 
axis  throng  the  center  of  graviQr,  is  that  about  a  parallel  axis  whose  distance 

from  the  first  Is  A;  and  the  length,  ^  of  the  equiv^ent  simple  pendulum  la  2  = 

This  expression  becomes  infinitely  great  if  A  be  very  large,  and  also  If  A  he  very  small 
(that  is,  a  body  vibrates  very  slowly  about  an  axis  either  far  from,  or  near  to,  its  center  of 
gravity).   It  must  therefore  have  a  minimum  value.  By  solving  tlie  equation  above  aa  a 

aiiadratic  in  A,  we  find  that  t  cannot  be  less  than  8£,  wnlch  is,  therefore,  the  length  of 
le  simple  pendulum  corresponding  to  the  quickest  vibrations  which  the  body  can  exe- 
cute about  any  axis  parallel  to  the  given  one.  In  this  case  the  value  of  A  is  equal  to  k. 
Hence,  if  a  circular  cylinder  be  described  in  a  body,  its  axis  passing  through  the  center 
of  gravity,  and  its  radius  being  the  radius  of  gyration  about  the  axis,  the  times  of  oscil- 
lation  about  all  generating  lines  of  this  cylinder  are  equal,  and  less  than  the  times  of 
oscillation  about  any  other  axis  parallel  to  the  given  one.  Also,  since  the  formula  for 
I,  above  given,  may  be  thus  written,  A(f— A)=cXr',  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  satisfied  if  l—'h 
be  put  for  A.  Hence,  if  any  value  I  (of  course  not  less  than  2A)  be  ass^ed  as  the  length 
of  the  equivEdent  simple  pendulum,  there  are  Udo  values  of  A  which  wul  satis^  the  con- 
ditions; that  ia,  there  are  two  concentric  cylinders,  about  a  generating  line  of  either  of 
which  the  time  of  oscillation  is  that  of  the  assigned  simple  pendulum.  When  {=3A, 
these  cylinders  coincide,  and  form  that  above  described.   And,  since  the  nun  of  the 
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radii  of  these  cylinders  is  I,  it  is  obvious  that  if  we  can  find  experimentally  two  parallel 
axes  about  which  a  body  oscillates  in  equal  times,  and  if  the  center  of  gravity  of  Uie 
body  lie  between  these  axes,  and  in  their  phme,  the  ^ttanee  between  iheae  aam  <»  uu  length 
of  the  equivalent  simple  pendulum.  This  result  is  of  very  great  importance,  because  it 
enabled  Kater  (who  was  the  first  to  employ  it)  to  use  the  complex  pendulum  for  the 
determination  of  the  length  of  the  simple  second's  pendulum  in  any  locality.  The  sim- 
ple pendulum  is  perfect  in  theory,  but  cannot  be  constructed ;  and  thus  the  method  which 
enables  us  to  obtaiu  its  results  by  the  help  of  such  a  pendulum  as  we  can  coDstruct,  is 
especially  valuable. 

Compensation  Pendukm. — Ae  the  length  of  a  rod  or  bar  of  any  material  depends  on  its 
temperature  (see  Hkat),  aclock  with  an  ordinary  pendulum  goes  faster  in  cold,  and  slower 
in  hot,  weather.  Various  contrivances  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  dimini^ns;. 
If  not  destroying,  these  effects.  The  most  perfect  in  theory,  though  perhaps  not  the 
most  available  in  practice,  is  that  of  sir  D.  Brewster  (q.v.),  founded  upon  the  experimen- 
tal discovery  of  Mltscberlich,  that  some  crystals  expand  by  beat  in  one  direction,  while 
eoniraeting  m  the  perpendicular  one;  and  therefore  that  a  rod  may  be  cut  out  of  ttie 
crystal  in  such  a  direction  as  not  to  alter  in  length  by  any  change  of  temperature.  In 
the  method  of  correction  usually  employed,  and  called  eomperuatum,  advantage  is  taken 
of  the  fact  that  different  substances  have  different  coefficients  of  linear  dilatation;  so 
that  if  the  bob  of  the  pendulum  be  so  suspended  as  to  be  raised  by  the  expansion  of 
one  substance,  and  depressed  by  the  expansion  of  another,  the  lengths  of  the  effective 
portions  of  these  substances  may  be  so  adjusted  that  the  raising  and  depre^ion,  taking 

Ipiace  simultaneously,  may  leave  the  position  of  the  bob  unaffected.  There 
are  two  common  methods  of  effecting  this,  differing  a  little  in  construction, 
but  ultimately  depending  on  the  same  principle.  Of  these,  the  mercuHal  pen- 
dulum is  the  more  easily  described.  The  rod  AC,  and  the  framework  CB, 
are  of  stceL  Inside  the  framework  is  placed  a  cylindrical  glass  jar,  nearly 
full  of  mercury,  which  can  he  ndsed  or  depressed  by  turning  a  nut  at  B.  By 
^  increase  of  temperature,  the  steel  portion  AB  is  lengthened  by  an  amount 
proportioned  to  its  length,  its  coefficient  of  linear  dilatation,  and  the  change 
of  temperature,  conjointly — and  thus  the  jar  of  mercury  is  removed  from  the 
axis  of  suspension.  But  neglecting  the  expansion  of  the  glass,  which  is  very 
small,  the  mercury  rises  in  tlie  jar  by  nn  iimount  proportional  to  its  bulk,  its 
coefficient  of  cubfical  dilatation,  and  the  change  of  temperature  conjointly. 
Now,  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  quantity  of  mercury,  it  is  obvious 

tbat  we  may  so  adjust  the  instrument  that  the  length        of  the  equivalent 

olmple  pendulum  shall  be  unaltered  by  the  change  of  temperature,  whatever  be  its 
amount,  so  long  as  it  is  not  great  enou^  to  sensibly  change  the  coefficients  of  dilatation 
of  the  two  metals.  The  screw  at  B  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  eomperumtum,  its  use  is  to 
adjust  the  length  of  the  pendulum  so  that  it  shall  vibrate  in  one  second. 

The  construction  of  the  gridiron  pendulum  will  be  easily  understood  from  the  cut. 
The  black  bars  are  steel,  the  shaded  ones  are  brass,  copper,  or  some  substacce  whose 
co-efflcient  of  linear  dilatation  is  more  than  double  that  of  steel.  It  is  obvious  from  the 
figure  that  tiie  horizontal  bars  are  merely  connectors,  and  that  their  expansion  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  vibraUon  of  the  pendulum,  bo  they  may  he  made  of  any  substance.  It  U 
easily  seen  that  an  increase  of  temperature  lowers  the  bob  by  expanding  the  steel  rods, 
whose  effective  length  consists  of  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  Ao,  BC,  and  the  steel  bar  to 
which  the  bob  is  attached;  white  it  raises  the  bob  by  expanding  the  brass  bars,  wliose 
effective  length  is  that  of  one  of  them  only;  the  other,  as  well  as  the  steel  rod  be,  being 
added  to  the  instrument  for  the  sake  of  symmetry,  strength,  and  stiffness  only.  If  the 
effective  lengths  of  steel  and  brass  be  inversely  as  their  respective  dilatation 
co-efficients,  the  position  of  the  bob  is  unaltered  by  temperature;  and  there- 
fore the  pendulum  will  vibrate  in  the  same  period  as  before  heating.  This 
is  on  the  supposition  that  the  weight  of  the  frame-work  may  be  neglected  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  bob;  if  this  weight  must  be  taken  into  account, 
the  requisite  adjustments,  though  possible,  are  greatly  more  complex,  and  can 
only  be  alluded  to  here.  Practically,  It  is  found  that  a  strip  of  dry  flr-wood, 
carefully  varnished  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  moisture,  and  consequent 
hygrometric  alterations  of  its  length,  is  very  little  affected  by  change  of  tem- 
perature; and,  in  many  excellent  clocks,  this  is  used  as  a  very  effective 
substitute  for  the  more  elaborate  forms  just  described.  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  nicety  which  modern  astronomy  requires  in  the  construction  of  an  observ- 
ing-clock,  we  may  mention  that  the  Russian  astronomers  find  the  gridiron 
superior  to  the  mercurial  pendulum;  because  differences  of  temperature  at 
different  parts  of  the  clock  case  (though  almost  imperceptible  in  a  properly 
protected  instrument),  may  heat  the  steel  or  the  mercury  unduly  in  the  latter: 
while,  in  the  former,  tlte  steel  and  brass  bars  run  side  by  side  through  the  greater  pan  of 
the  length  of  the  pendulum,  and  are  thus  simultaneously  affected  any  such  alterations 
of  temperature. 

It  would  lead  us  Into  details  of  a  character  far  too  abstruse  for  the  present  work  to 
treat  of  the  effects  of  the  hydrostatic  pressure  and  viscosity  of  the  air  upon  the  motion  of 
a  pendulum 
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FUSS  D'OUHKBL   See  Kauspels. 

a  flourishing  t.  of  Bruil  In  the  state  of  Alagoas,  186  m.  s.w.  of  Feraambuco, 
on  the  San  Francisco  near  its  month.  In  the  district,  cotton,  rice,  and  other  crops  are 
grown.   Pop.  of  town,  9,000. 

FJEIKLDTB,  bird.   See  Odah. 

nNZL'OFE,  in  Homeric  legend,  the  wife  of  UlysseB  (Odysseus),  and  mother  of  Tele- 
machus,  who  was  still  an  infant  when  Ulysses  went  to  the  Trojan  war.  During  his  long 
wanderings  after  the  fall  of  Troy  he  was  generally  regarded  as  dead,  and  Penelope  was 
vexed  by  the  urgent  suits  of  many  lovers,  whom  she  put  off  on  the  pretext  that  she  must 
first  weave  a  shroud  for  Laertes,  her  aged  father-in-law.  To  protract  the  time  she  undid 
by  night  the  portion  of  the  web  which  she  had  woven  by  day.  When  the  suitors  had 
discovered  this  device  her  position  became  more  difficult  than  before;  but  fortunately 
Ulysses  returned  fn  time  to  rescue  his  chaste  spouse  from  their  distasteful  importunities. 
Later  tradition  represoats  Penelope  in  a  very  different  light,  asserting  that  oy  Hermes 
(Mercury),  or  by  all  her  suitors  together,  she  became  the  mother  of  Pan  (q.T.),  and  tliat 
Ulysses,  on  his  return,  divorced  &t  in  consequence.  But  the  old^  Hraneric  legend  is 
the  Ampler  and  more  genuine  vrasion  of  the  stoiy. 

FEVOimr,  Aptenod^,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  ftunily  alddcB  (see  Auk),  or  constitut- 
ing the  family  aptenodtdas,  regarded  by  many  as  a  sub-faraily  of  Ald^,  and  divided  into 
several  genera  or  sub-genera.  They  have  short  wings,  quite  unfit  for  flight,  but  covered 
with  short  rigid  scale-Tike  feathers,  admirably  adapted  for  swimming,  and  much  like  the 
flippers  of  turtles.  The  legs  are  very  short,  and  are  placed  very  far  back,  so  that  on  land 
penguins  rest  on  the  tarsus,  wliich  is  widened  like  the  sole  of  the  foot  of  a  quadruped,  and 
maintain  a  perfectly  erect  posture.  Their  bones,  unlike  those  of  birds  in  general,  are 
hard,  cominct,  ana  heavy,  and  have  no  air-cavities;  those  of  the  extremities  contain  an 
oily  marrow.  The  body  is  of  an  elliptical  form;  the  neck  of  moderate  length;  the  head 
small;  the  bill  moderately  long,  straight,  more  or  less  compressed;  the  tail  very  short. 
Some  of  them  have  a  lonr,  slender,  and  pointed  bill,  the  upper  mandible  a  little  curved 
at  the  tip,  and  feathered  for  about  a  third  of  its  length;  some,  sometimes  called  gorfews 
OT  gorfoua  (ehrysoanna),  have  n  stout  and  pointed  bill,  a  tittle  curved  at  the  tip:  some, 
sphenisquea  or  spheaiscans  (tipheniteuB),  have  a  straight  and  compressed  bill,  irregularly 
furrowed  at  the  base.  The  penguins  are  all  among  the  most  aquatic  birds,  although  they 
are  seldom  seen  very  far  out  at  sea;  but  it  is  only  In  the  breedmg  season  that  they  spend 
much  time  on  diore.  They  are  found  only  in  uie  southern  hemisphere,  and  chiefly  in 
high  southern  latitudes,  although  some  of  the  species  extend  into  warm  regions,  as  tpasn- 
iietu  Humboldtii  to  the  coast  of  Peru.  Of  ttiis  species,  which  is  called  Faseara  niko,  of 
child  bird,  the  Peruvians,  Tschudi  states  that  it  is  easily  tamed,  becomes  very  sociable, 
and  follows  its  master  like  a  dog,  waddling  along  in  a  very  amusing  manner  with  its 
plump  body  and  short  legs,  keeping  its  btJance  by  motions  of  its  little  wings.  It  dis- 
plays considerable  intelligence,  and  learns  to  answer  to  its  name.  In  some  of  the  furthest 
antarctic  regions  peguios  are  prodigiously  numerous,  appearing  on  the  shore  like  regi. 
ments  of  soldiers,  or,  according  to  another  dmilitude  which  has  been  used  by  a  voyager, 
like  bands  of  little  children  In  white  aprons.  Ther  often  occupy  for  their  breeding 
ground  a  space  of  several  acres,  which  is  laid  out  and  leveled  and  divided  into  squares, 
as  nicely  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  a  surveyor;  whilst  between  the  compartmeuta  they 
march  as  accurately  as  soldiers  ou  parade.  The  King  Penguis  {A.  Pataelutniea)  a  large 
species,  of  the  size  of  Uie  great  auk,  dark  grayish-blue  above,  white  beneath,  with  a 
black  head  and  a  yellow  curved  band  on  the  throat,  is  found  in  such  numlwrs  on  some 
of  the  sandy  antarctic  coasts  that  Mr.  Bennett  describes  oue  breeding-nx>und  on  Mac- 
quarte  Island  as  covering  thirtv  or  fortjr  acres,  and.  to  ^ve  some  notion  of  the  multitudes, 
speaks  of  80,000  or  40,000  birds  as  continually  landing  and  as  many  putting  to  sea.  On 
many  of  the  antarctic  shores  the  penguins  do  not  flee  from  nor  seem  to  dread  the  presence 
of  man,  remaining  as  if  stupidly  indifferent,  even  when  their  companiuns  are  knocked  on 
the  head;  their  very  indifference,  it  is  said,  suggesting  the  idea  of  loneliness  and  desola- 
tion more  powerfully  than  if  there  were  a  total  absence  of  Hfe.  When  attacked,  however, 
they  often  show  courage  in  self-defense,  and  arc  reiidy  to  run  with  open  bill  at  an 
invader.  Tht  young  ore  reckoned  good  eating;  the  old  are  said  to  be  block  and  tough. 
The  name  penguin  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Uie  lAtin  pinguit,  fiU.— Penguins  make  no 
nest,  but  lav  a  single  eeg  in  a  chosen  place  on  the  shore;  and  the  egg  is  carefully  tended 
both  by  male  and  female.  The  female  penguin  keeps  charge  of  her  young  for  nearly 
twelve  months. — Many  of  the  penguins  are  birds  of  bright  plumage. — Outtlefisb,  and 
other  cephalopoda,  form  a  great  part  of  their  food.  Their  voice  is  loud  and  harsh, 
between  a  quack  and  a  bray,  but  there  are  many  diversities  in  the  different  species. 

PKHHALLOW,  Sahuhl,  l&65-IT2(t ;  came  to  Massachusetts  with  Charles  Morton, 
his  teacher,  in  1686.   Removing  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  he  was  made  treasurer  of  the 
province.  Judge  of  the  superior  court,  and  in  1717  chief  justice.   He  wrote  a  Hilary 
ihb  Indian  Wart  of  Neie  mglaTidftom  1708  to  1736. 

fEN-HOLDEBS  are  small  turned  sticks,  usually  of  cedar,  and  generally  with  a  steel 
cylinder  to  fix  the  pen.  They  are  used  only  for  metal  pens,  and  are  now  made  by 
machinery,  which  is  so  ingenious  tliat  it  turns  the  cedar,  previously  cut  Into  square  etidu. 
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Toand,  often  In  a  qnral  or  otherwise  ornamental  a^le,  cats  them  to  the  raqalred  leogtl^ 
and  polishes  and  Tamislies  Umn. 

FEVICIXLA'BIA.   See  GunvKA.  Corn  and  Hnxsr. 
VEHIKBSB  IHLA5D.    See  Elizahkth  Iblakds. 
PSHUI8ULAB  STATE.   See  States,  Popular  Nambb  of. 

PEKITEHTIAL  PflAXJIS,  seven  of  the  psalms  of  David,  so  called  as  being  specially 
expressive  of  sorrow  for  sin,  and  accepted  by  Christian  devotion  as  forms  of  prayer 
suitable  for  the  repentant  sinner.  They  are  psalms  vi.,  xxxii.,  xxxviii.,  li.,  cii.,  cxxx., 
and  cxliii.,  according  to  the  authorized  version,  which  correspond  with  vi.,  xxxi.,  xxxvii., 
L,  ci.,  Gxxix.,  and  cxlii.  of  the  vulgate.  These  psalms  have  been  set  apart  from  a  veiy 
early  period,  and  are  referred  to  as  such  by  Cmgen(Hom.  IL,  in  LeviUcum).  Pope 
Innocent  Hl  ordered  that  they  should  be  recited  in  Lent  They  have  a  special  place  in 
the  Roman  breviaty,  and  more  than  one  of  the  popes  attached  an  indulgenoe  to  the 
recital  of  them.  The  most  deeply  penitential,  and  the  most  frequent  in  use,  both  public 
and  private,  is  the  61st  Psalm,  or  tne  Muerere  (50th  in  the  Vulgate). 

FEHXTEHTIASIEB,  strictly  so  called,  are  institutions  for  the  reception  of  penitent . 
vomen,  in  which  counnemeut  is  purely  voluntary.    The  name  has  also  been  applied  to 


vania  in  1786,  when  they  caused  the  legislature  of  that  state  to  abolish  the  punishments 
of  death,  mutilation,  end  the  whip,  and  to  substitute  solitary  coofluement  as  a  re- 
formatory process.  (See  Coirvicx ;  Fkisoms.)  The  peniteoUaries  of  the  first-men- 
tioned kindf  are  often  known  as  Magdalen  asylums  or  female  refuges.  Host  of  tba 
institutions  of  this  kind  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  associated  under  the  auspices  of  the 
reformatory  and  refuse  union,  an  association  whidi  embraces  also  reformatories. 
Industrial  schoola,  and^other  like  institutes.  In  1677  the  union  had  on  its  list  6S  peni- 
tentiaries or  homes  for  fallen  women  in  England  (15  in  London),  and  12  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland, 

FEHITEHTIABT  (Lat.  and  Ital.  pen^ntiariee),  the  name  given  to  one  of  the  offices 
of  the  Roman  court,  and  also  to  the  dignitary  (a  cardinal,  called  peniientiariiu)  who  pre- 
^des  over  it.  The  cardinal  penitentiary  must  be  a  priest  and  a  doctor  of  theology  or 
canon  law.  He  is  named  by  the  pope  nimself,  and  should  the  penitentiary  die  while 
the  Roman  see  is  vacant,  the  carunala  must  be  specially  assemmed  to  elect  by  secret 
scrutiny  a  pro-penitentiary  to  act  for  the  time.  The  officials  of  the  penitentiary,  under 
the  cardinal  penitentiary,  are  a  regent,  three  secretaries,  three  clerks,  a  corrector,  a  con- 
suiter  in  theology,  and  another  in  canon  law,  and  one  or  two  minor  officers.  The  sub- 
jects which  come  under  the  notice  of  the  penitentiary  are  all  matters  relating  to  the 
confessional,  especially  the  al»olution  from  sins  and  from  canonical  censures,  reserved 
to  the  pope,  and  in  certtdn  cases  dispensations  from  the  impediments  of  marriage. 

FENJSEH,  or  Punj  Dsen,  an  oasis  in  the  n.w.  part  of  Afghanistan,  180  m.  n.  of 
Herat ;  lat.  86°  4'  n. ;  long.  62°  41'  e.  It  is  triangular  in  shape,  formed  by  the  Murghab 
rivOT ;  comprises  an  area  of  800  sq.m. ;  its  greatest  length  Is  abt.  S7  m. ;  and  its  greatest 
breadth  abt.20  m.  It  was  an  Integral  part  of  the  province  of  Herat,  to  which  it  paid  tribute, 
and  with  which  It  is  connected  by  a  road.  Its  population  consists  of  about  8000  Sariks, 
who  occupy  themselves  chiefly  in  raising  flocks  and  weaving  carpets  and  fine  cloths.  A 
conflict  occurred,  1885,  March,  between  a  body  of  Afghan  troops  occupying  P.  and  a  Rus- 
sian force  under  Oen.  Komaroff  stationed  on  the  neighboring  boundary.  The  Afghans 
were  routed,  and  the  Russians  took  possessiou  of  P.  This  event  added  a  serious  element 
to  the  boundary  dispute  between  England  and  Russia,  and  became  the  subject  of  special 
Investigations,  reports,  and  negotiations  in  St.  Petersbui^  and  London,  accompanied 
with  cztendve  military  preparations  ;  but  the  threatened  war  was  averted. 

FEHV,  John,  1739-85 ;  b.  England,  grandson  of  William  and  son  of  Rldutrd.  He 
was  sDvemor  of  Peipsylvania,  1793-71,  and  1773-75 ;  and  Inherited  one-thiid  of  the 
prov&ce  In  1771.  He  was  not  unfavorable  to  the  colonial  side  In  the  revolution,  but 
was  suspected  and  Imprisoned  by  congress,  which  flnally  ordered  his  release  on  parole. 

FEXir,  John,  1741-88  ;  b.  Ya. ;  read  law  with  Edmund  Pendleton  and  was  called 
to  the  bar.  He  settled  in  North  Carolina  In  1774,  and  was  one  of  its  representatives  in 
congress,  1775-76,  and  1778-80.  Hewasa  signerof  the  declaration  of  inaependeoce,and 
afterwards,  during  the  invasion  of  North  Carolina  by  CornwaUls,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
aSairs  of  that  state,  of  which  he  was  receiver  of  taxes  in  1784. 

FEW,  John,  ll.d.,  1760-1834  ;  b.  England  ;  grandson  of  William  Penn.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  and  succeeded  his  father  Thomas  as  hereditary  governor  of 
PennOTlvanIa  in  1775.  He  published  among  other  works  7%»  BatUe  ^  SHinfftm,  a 
tragedy,  1793 ;  CriUeai,  Poetical,  and  l>ramatic  Workt^  1778,  and  Po«m,  1801. 

FJUIH,  Richard,  1786-1611 ;  b.  England ;  brother  of  John.  He  was  proprietary 
fovemor  of  Pennsylvania,  1771-78,  and  won  the  confidence  of  the  colonists  by  bis  tibml 
course.  In  1775  he  cairied  a  petition  of  congress  to  the  king,  and  was  exanuned  by  the 
house  of  lords  on  American  afnlrs. 

Finr,  Thohas,  1703-75 ;  b.  Penn. ;  son  of  William  Penn.  Whoi  about  45  yeazs 
old  he  went  to  England,  where  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Pomfret.  In  17M 
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he  Inherited  two-thirds  of  the  proprietary  interest  in  the  province.  He  was  noted  as  the 
founder  of  the  Philadelphia  college  and  as  a  patron  of  muiy  benevolent  and  literaiy 

Bocieties. 

PBHV,  Sir  WiLLiAic,  1621-70 ;  h.  Bristol,  Eng. ;  entered  the  British  navy,  was  made 
cap.  in  1643  and  admiral  in  1658,  the  latter  promotion  heing  given  him  as  a  reward 
for  his  services  in  the  naval  contests  with  the  Dutch.  In  16G5  he  was  prominent  in  the 
capture  of  Jamaica  from  the  Spaniards.  From  1605  to  1664  he  remained  in  England, 
and  was  returned  to  parliament  from  Weymouth,  but  was  sent  to  the  tower  on  the 
charge  of  having  left  bia  command  wi^oat  pamiaslon.  By  Charlw  II.  be  was  made  a 
kni^t,  commissloDer  of  the  navy,  governor  of  Kinsale,  and  vice-admiral  of  the  navy. 
In  1664  he  again  went  to  sea  and  was  the  duke  of  York's  commander-in-chief  at  the  great 
naval  victory  of  1665  over  the  Dutch.  In  1669  he  retired  from  actual  service.  Sir  Will- 
iam was  the  father  of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania. 

FEin,  WiLLiAK,  a  celebrated  Eeglish  Quaker  and  philanthropist,  the  founder  of  the 
colony  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  son  of  sir  William  Penn,  an  eminent  English  admiral, 
and  was  born  at  London,  Oct.  14, 1644.  His  early  years  were  spent  partly  in  Essex  and 
Mrtly  in  Ireland,  where  his  father  bad  several  estates.  Penn  studied  at  Clirist  church, 
Oxford,  and  while  here  was  converted  to  Quakerism  by  the  preaching  of  a  disciple  of 
George  Fox,  named  Thomas  Loe.  His  enthusiasm  for  his  new  faith  assumed  a  pugna- 
dous  form.  Not  only  did  he  object  personally  to  attend  the  services  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  to  wear  the  surplice  of  a  student— both  of  which  he  considered  eminently 
papisHcal— but,  along  with  some  companions  who  lud  also  become  Quakers,  he  attacked 
several  of  his  fellow-etudents,  and  tore  the  obnoxious  robes  from  their  backs.  For  this 
unseemly  procedure  Penn  was  expelled  from  the  university.  His  father  was  so  excee- 
sively  annoyed  at  his  conduct,  that  he  gave  Penn  a  beating,  and  turned  him  out  of  doors; 
but  he  soon  afterwards  roollifled,  and  sent  his  son  to  travel  on  the  continent,  in  the  hope 
that  change  of  scene  and  the  gayety  of  French  life  would  change  the  beot  of  his  mind. 
They  failed,  however,  to  effect  this,  but  the  youth  certainly  acquired  a  grace  and  suavity 
of  address  Uiat  he  did  not  before  possess.  In  1666  the  admiral  sent  him  to  Ireland  to 
look  after  his  estates  in  the  county  of  Cork,  which  Penn  did  to  his  father's  complete 
satisfaction;  for  in  matters  of  business  he  was  as  practical  an  Englidiman  as  in  religion 
he  was  &a  ou^and-out' mystic.  In  the  city  of  Cork,  however,  he  a^in  fell  iu  with 
Thomas  Loe,  and  for  attending  a  Quaker  meeting  was,  along  with  some  others, 
imprisoned  by  the  mayor,  but  was  immediately  afterwards  released  ou  appealing  to  the 
lord  president  of  the  council  of  Munster,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  lum.  On 
his  return  to  England,  Penn  and  his  father  again  quarreled,  because  the  "conscience" 
of  the  former  would  not  allow  him  to  take  off  liis  hat  to  anybody — not  even  to  the  king, 
the  duke  of  York,  or  the  admiral  himself.  Penn  was  agun  turned  out  of  doors  by  his 
perhaps  testy,  but  assuredly  provoked  parent  The  mother,  however,  stepped  in,  and 
smootued  matters  so  far  that  Penn  was  allowed  to  return  home,  and  the  admiral  even 
exerted  his  influence  with  the  government  to  wink  at  his  son's  attendance  at  the  illegal 
conventicles  of  the  Quakers,  which  nothing  would  induce  him  to  give  up.  In  1668,  how- 
ever, he  was  thrown  into  the  tower,  on  account  of  a  publication  entitled  The  Sandy 
Ibundatum  Shaken,  in  which  he  attacked  the  ordinary  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  Qod's 
"satisfaction"  in  the  death  of  Christ,  and  juatiftcation  by  the  imputation  of  Christ's 
righteousness.  While  to  prison  he  wrote  the  most  famous  and  popular  of  his  books,  No 
Tio  Grown,  and  Imioceney  toith  her  Open  Face,  a  vindication  of  himself,  which  con- 
tributed to  his  liberation,  which  was  obtained  through  the  interference  of  the  duke  of 
York.  In  Sept.,  1670,  admiral  Penn  died,  leaving  his  son  an  estate  of  £1600  a  year, 
together  with  claims  upon  government  for  £16,000.  In  1671  the  upright  but  incorriri- 
bie  sectary  was  again  committed  to  the  tower  for  preaching,  and  as  he  would  not  take 
an  oath  . at  his  trial,  he  was  sent  to  Newgate  for  six  months.  Here  he  wrote  four  trea- 
tises; one  of  them,  entitled  The  Great  Caute  of  Liberty  of  Conseienee,  is  an  admirable 
defense  of  the  doctrine  of  toleration.  After  regaining  his  liberty  he  vidted  Holland  and 
Gennany,  along  with  Fox  and  Barclay,  for  the  advancement  of  Quakerism.  The  coun- 
tess palaUne  Xaizabeth,  the  granddaughter  of  James  I. ,  showed  him  particular  favor.  On 
his  return,  be  married,  in  the  beginning  of  1672,  Qulielma  Maria  Springett,  daughter  of  t\x 
William  Springett,  and  for  some  years  thereafter  continued  to  propagate,  bypreachingand 
writing,  the  doctrines  of  his  sect.  Circumstances  having  turned  his  attention  to  the  new 
world,  he,  in  1681,  obtained  from  the  crown,  in  lieu  of  his  mouetary  claim  upon  it,  a 
grant  of  the  territory  now  forming  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  Penn  wanted  to  call  tt 
Bylvania,  ou  account  of  its  forests;  but  the  king  (Charles  II.)  good-bumoredly  insisted 
on  the  prefix  Penn.  Bis  great  desire  was  to  establish  a  home  for  his  co-religionists  in 
the  distant  west,  where  they  might  preach  and  practice  their  convictions  In  unmolested 
peace.  Penn,  with  several  friends,  sailed  for  the  Delaware  in  Aug.,  1682,  was  well 
recelTed  by  the  settlers,  and  on  Nov.  80th  held  his  famous  interview  with  the  Indian 
'tribes,  under  a  large  elm  tree  at  Shackamaxon.  now  Kensington.  He  next  planned  and 
named  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  for  two  years  governed  the  colony  in  the  wisest, 
most  benevolent,  and  liberal  manner.  Not  ouly  Quakers,  but  persecuted  members  of 
other  rellgtona  sects,  Bought  refuge  la  his  new  colony,  where,  from  the  first,  the  princi- 
ple of  toleration  was  established  by  law.  Having  called  the  colonists  together,  he  gave 
ue  infant  state  a  coDStitation  in  twenty-four  articles.   Towards  the  end  of  Uie  reign  of 
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Charles  II.,  Penn  returned  to  Englaod  to  exert  himself  In  favor  of  his  persecuted  brtth- 
reo  at  home.  Hia  influence  with  James  11.— an  old  friend  of  his  fathers— was  so  great, 
that  many  people  then,  and  some  even  yet,  do  not  feel  quite  satisfied  about  the  nature  ot 
their  relations;  but  the  suspicion  that  he  allowed  himBclt  to  be  used  as  a  tool  by  the  court 
Is  really  not  iustifled  by  any  known  facts.  It  is  possible,  for  his  position  was  equivocal, 
but  it  is  not  proven,  and  lord  Macaulay— who  has  urged  the  view  of  his  complicity  in 
some  of  the  diseraceful  incidents  that  followed  Monmouth's  rebellion,  with  an  ungracious 


proclamation  was  issued  to  release  aU  persons  mipnsonea  on  accouni  oi  lueir  reuRn^ua 
opinions,  and  taoifl  than  1200  Quakers  were  set  free.  In  the  April  followiog.  James 
issued  an  edict  for  the  repeal  of  all  religious  tests  and  penalties,  but  the  mass  of  non-con- 
formists mistrusted  his  sincerity,  and  refused  to  avaU  themselves  of  it.  After  the  aa:es- 
sionof  the  prince  of  Orange  as  William  III.,  Penn  was  twice  accused  of  treason,  and  of 
corresponding  with  the  exiled  monarch,  but  was  acquitted.  In  1690  he  was  arrested  on 
a  charge  of  conspiracy,  but  was  again  acquitted.  Jfevertheless.  in  the  following  year, 
tlie  charge  was  renewed.  Nothing  appears  to  have  hepn  done  for  some  time,  but  Fenn 
at  last,  through  the  kindly  offices  of  his  friends.  Locke.  Tillotson,  and  others  had  the 
matter  thoroughly  investigated,  and  he  was  finally  arid  honorably  acquitted,  ISov 
1688.  Shortly  after,  his  wife  died,  but  in  less  than  two  vean  he  marned  again.  Hto 
second  wife,  Hannah  Oallowhill,  was  a  Bristol  lady.  In  169^  he  paid  a  second  visit  to 
the  new  world,  and  found  Pennsylvania  in  a  prosperous  co^jdition.  His  stay,  wlucli 
lasted  two  years,  was  marked  by  many  useful  measures,  and  byvefforts  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  both  of  the  Indians  and  negroes.  Penn  departed  for  ISflgland  to*"rd8  the  entt 
of  1701,  leaving  the  management  of  his  affairs  to  a  Quaker  agen\named  Ford,  whose 
viUainy  virtuaJIy  ruined  Penn.  When  the  rogue  died,  he  left  to  hisVi^o^ 
claims  against  his  master,  and  these  were  bo  ruthlessly  pressed,  that  Penn  allowed  him- 
self to  be  thrown  into  the  Fleet  in  1708.  to  avoid  extortion.  His  friendS  afterwards  pro- 
cured his  release,  but  not  till  hia  constitution  was  fatally  impaired.  Pann  died  at  Kus- 
combe,  in  Berkshire,  July  80,  1718.  He  left  issue  by  both  marriages.  tXpon  the  Penn 
controversy  it  is  uooecessary  further  to  enter.  We  refer  our  readers  to  Macaulay  s  uu- 
tory  of  England  (1849-65);  Hopworth  Dixon's  Life  ofPennf^ew  edit.  ISSgliJ-  '^"g^^ 
Inqutry  into  the  Evidence  of  the  Oharget  brought  by  Lord  MaeanOay  agaiiut  wmam  fenn 
(Edin.,  1858),  and  Stoughton's  WiUiam  Penn  (new  ed..  1888). 

PEITHAIIBK,  the  name  pven  to  a  practice  once  prevalent  in  the  Protesta^  univer- 
sitiuH  of  Qenaany.  which  seems  to  have  been  essentially  the  same  as  the  fanpiAg  (Q-?.) 
of  the  English  public  schools.  The  freshmen  or  students  of  the  first  year  (culed  fm,nai» 
— i.e.,  fMn^UHM,'  fags)  were  conddered  by  the  elder  students  ("  schorists")  as  virtually 
their  servants.  Whatever  property  the  pennals  had  tiiey  must  give  up  to  the  scbqrista. 
who  now  employed  them  in  the  meanest  offices,  made  laughing-stocks  of  them.  and\beat 
and  ill-used  them — all  which  had  to  be  endured  without  complaint.  After  a  year  of  Itbis 
discipline  followed  the  ceremony  of  "deposition" — a  practice  older  than  pennarjsm 
Itself,  and  borrowed  probably  from  knightly  consecration — in  which  the  pennal  under- 
went a  number  of  sjjmbolical  trials,  indicative  generally  of  purgation  from  impurity  apd 
consecration  to  an  intellectual  life.  Pennalisra  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  ive 
be^nning  of  the  17th  c.,  and  to  have  been  mostly  confined  to  tiie  Protestant  universities 
of  Oermany.  But  althoiu4t  the  full  development  of  the  system  may  have  been  thdi> 
restricted,  germs  and  modifications  of  it  were  much  earlier  and  more  general,  as  is  mani- 
fest from  the  prevalence  of  names  of  contempt  for  first  year's  students  (see  BejasV* 
»nd  from  statutes  passed  by  French  universities  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  14th  c.^ 
against  levying  payments  for  first  footing  from  them.  See  also  Fagging.  The  servi 
tude  imposed  on  the  pennals  was  probably  an  aping  of  the  usage  of  chivalry,  by  whicl 
a  candidate  for  knighthood  had  to  serve  for  a  time  as  page  to  one  already  a  knl^t.  Al 
attempts  to  check  tne  evils  of  pennalism  were  long  unavailing,  as  the  pennals  took  part 
with  the  schorists  in  resisting  all- regulations  of  the  authorities,  which  would  have 
deprived  them  of  the  hope  of  exercising  in  their  turn  a  like  tyranny  upon  others.  Edicts 
against  the  practice  were  issued  in  Jena  and  other  universities  about  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  c. ,  but  it  was  not  till  the  last  half  of  the  century  that  the  universities,  by  uniting 
in  severe  measures,  were  able  to  check  tlie  evil ;  and  traces  of  it  survived  for  a  long  time 
afterwards.  In  imitation  of  the  students,  a  kind  of  pennalism  was  adopted  by  other 
bodies,  more  particularly  by  the  printers,  who  retaired  the  ceremony  of  "deposition" 
after  it  had  disappearea  from  the  universities. — Schbttgeu,  ^liorie  dee  PennalmaeTU 
Oread.  1747). 

FEinTAHT,  Thomas,  ll.d.,  tourist,  naturalist,  and  antiquary,  was  b.  Jime  14,  1726, 
at  Downing  in  Flintshire,  and  educated  at  Queen's  and  Oriel  colleges,  Oxford.   His  firstj 
important  publication  was  the  Britith  Zoology  (1761-69),  which  contidoed  in  all  IST 
plates  on  imperial  paper,  engraved  by  Mazel.  and  established  his  reputation.   While  th 
work  was  in  course  of  publication,  Pennant  made  a  trip  to  the  continent,  and  saw  some, 
of  the  scientific  and  literary  celebrities  of  the  time,  as  Buffon,  who  has  favorably  men 
tioned  him  in  hie  great  work  on  Natural  Hisfyry,  Voltaire,  Haller,  the  two  Gesners,  an< 
PallsflL   In  1769  he  made  the  first  of  his  famous  tours  in  Scotland,  penetrating  to  th 
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remotest  part  of  the  coantnr,  which,  he  says,  was  then  ' '  almost  as  little  known  as  Kamt- 
chatka."  He  returned  with  a  very  good  opinion  of  it,  and  published  his  report  in  1771, 
in  consequeuce  of  which  (according  to  him)  Scotland  has  "  ever  since  been  inondee  with 
tiouthem  visitanta."  The  year  before,  he  added  1G8  yleXea  to  hia  Britiah  Zooiogy,  y/ith 
descriptiTe  notices;  and  in  1771  printed  at  Chester  his  Sl/nopgu  of  Quadrupeds,  subse- 
Quentfy  enlarged  and  improved  under  the  title  of  Hiatory  of  (Quadruped*.  Of  this  work 
Curier  says:  "  It  Is  still  mdiq)eiisable  to  those  who  wish  to  study  the  history  of  quadm- 
neds."  di  the  same  year  the  univeraitT  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  decree  of  ll.i>. 
Kext  year  be  undertook  his  second  and  most  important  tour  in  Scotland,  which  included 
a  voyage  to  the  Hebrides  (an  account  of  which  appeared  in  3  vols.  1775).  Pennant  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  inhabitantB.  Almost  every  corporated  town  paid  him  some 
formal  compliment,  and  he  returned  "rich  in  civic  honor."  In  1778  he  published  his 
O'eiura  of  Bird*,  and  made  an  antiquarian  tour  through  the  north  of  England.  His  sub- 
segueat  tours  through  Wales  do  not  require  special  iiotice.  Id  1777  appeared  a  fourth 
Tolume  of  his  Britiaa  Zoology,  containing  the  vermes,  the  crustaceous,  ana  the  testaceous 
animals  of  the  country.  Among  a  great  variety  of  later  miscellaneous  publications,  we 
may  mention  in  particular  an  amusing  life  of  \xi.matt]l{TiteLUemry  L^efthe  UUe  Thomaa 
Pennant,  E»q.,  by  himself,  1798).    He  died  Dec.  16,  1798. 

FEVHAI'ITLA,  a  genus  of  zoophytes  (anthoeoa),  allied  to  gorgonia  (q.  v.)  and  alcyonium 
(q.T.).  And  having  very  similar  polyps;  but  the  polyp  mass  is  not  fixed  by  its  base,  has 
&  fleshy  stem  strengthened  by  a  bone,  and  a  akin  containing  calcareous  spiculee,  the 
upper  part  of  the  stem  winged  on  two  sides,  with  numerous  pinnse,  along  the  upper 
margins  of  which  the  polyp-cells  are  ranged.  The  whole  form  somewhat  resembles  a 
quilT.  so  tiiat  the  popular  name  Sea  Fen  is  very  often  given  to  th^  zoophvtea  One  spe- 
cies pennaiula  phosphorea,  is  common  on  the  northern  parts  of  the  British  coast.  It  is 
from  two  to  four  inches  in  length,  of  a  purplish-red  color,  and  like  many — perhaps  all — 
of  the  other  mectes,  is  sometimes  brilliantly  phosphorescent,  emitting  flashes  of  I^t 
when  disturbed,  bat  ceasiDg  to  be  luminous  on  relapsing  into  quiescence.  The  stalk 
is  hollow  in  the  center,  and  the  bone  which  it  contiUns — and  which  is  composed  of  phos- 
phate and  carbonate  of  lime,  like  the  bones  of  the  vertebrate  animals — is  a  very  remarka- 
ble part  of  its  structure,  not  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  stalk,  slender,  straight, 
and  perfectly  simple,  but  bent  backwards  at  each  end  into  a  hook.  Other  species  are 
found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  other  seas,  some  of  them  more  pen-like  than  even  the 
British  one.  It  has  been  alleged  that  they  swim  by  contractions  and  dilatations  of  their 
common  fleshy  substance,  or  by  movements  of  the  pinnK;  but  there  is  no  good  evidence 
of  their  possessing  any  such  power  of  locomotion,  which  is  very  contrary  to  the  analogy 
of  all  similar  zoophytes,  and  more  probably  the  opinion  prevalent  among  the  fiahernieQ 
of  the  Scottish  coasts  Is  the  correct  one.  that  their  natural  place  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  with  the  somewhat  flexible  lower  end  of  the  stalk  immersed  in  mud.  Nearly  allied 
to  the  pennatulee  is  another  genus  of  extremely  beautiful  zoophytes,  virgulana,  ranked 
with  them  in  the  family  pennatulida,  and  sometimes  receiving  the  name  Sea.  Rdsil 

FZHVnTGTOH,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  S.  Dakota ;  formed,  1875 ;  organized.  1877.  Area, 
1031  sq.m. ;  pop.  1S90. 6540.   Co.  seat,  Bapld  City. 

FEHHIBGXOV,  Williau  Sanpobd,  1767-1826;  b.  N.  J.;  served  as  a  maj.  of  artil- 
lery in  the  revolution.  In  1802  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  In  1804  became  an  associate 
judge  of  the  supreme  court,  X.  J. ;  and,  1813-16,  was  governor  of  the  state;  1815-2U,  V. 
S.  district  judge.    He  was  the  author  of  Supreme  Court  ReporU,  1803-20,  8vo,  1826, 

FENKOH,  a  small  pointed  flag  carried  by  the  medinval  knight  on  his  lance. 

PXRV'B  GAVE,  a  remarkable  limestone  cavern  in  Centre  co.,  Pa.,  14  miles  e.  of  Belle- 
fonte.  It  is  more  than  a  mile  In  length,  with  two  principal  corridors,  one  covered  by  a 
stream  of  water  and  the  other,  '*  Dry  Cavern,"  branching  off  at  right  angles. 

PENHBTLTABIA,  a  middle  state  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  one  of  the  original  13,  and  the 
second  In  population ;  between  lat.  89°  43'  and  42°  15'  n. ;  long.  74«  43^  36"  and  80°  31' 
36"  w.;  bounded  on  the  n.  by  lake  Erie  and  New  York;  on  the  e.  by  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Delaware  river;  on  the  8.e.  by  Delaware 
for  a  few  m.;  on  the  s.  by  Maryland  and  West  Virginia;  on  the  w.  by  West  Virginia 
and  Ohio.  Its  form  is  very  regular,  the  boundaries  of  three  sides  being  lines  of  latitude 
and  longitude;  Its  length  from  e.  to  w.  is  302.34  m.:  its  breadth  175.6  m.;  land  area, 
44,985  sq.  m.;  gross  area,  45,215  sq.  m.,  or  28,937,600  acres.  It  is  called  the  Keystone 
State  from  its  position  and  importance  among  the  original  thirteen. 

HiBTOBy.— The  first  visitor  of  Delaware  bay  was  Capt.  Henry  Hudson,  In  1809;  lord 
de  la  Warr,  however,  in  honor  of  whom  the  bay  and  river  are  named,  accidentally 
discovered  Its  mouth  In  1610.  The  Dutch  built  Fort  Nassau  on  the  Delaware  river 
in  1623;  hut  the  first  actual  settlement  was  by  Swedish  colonists  at  Tinictim  island 
in  1643.  In  1655  the  Dutch  from  New  Amsterdam  took  possession  of  the  whole  ter- 
ritory between  the  Delaware  and  the  Hudson  river,  and  held  it  until  1684,  when 
New  Netherlands  was  conquered  by  the  English;  recovered  by  the  Dutch  in  1673,  it 
reverted  to  British  role  In  1674.   The  first  European  settlement  was  Fort  Nassaa,  neat 
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Gloucester,  In  Xew  Jersey.  Fort  Opiandt  was  built  near  Lewistown,  Delaware.  The 
first  Dutch  settlers  were  murdered  by  the  Indians;  but  the  Swedes,  who  followed 
and  settled  on  the  w,  bank  of  the  Delaware,  were  more  successful,  but  their  success 
involved  them  in  trouble  with  the  Dutch,  to  whom  they  finally  Buccumbed.  In  1681  a 
charter  for  the  territory  13  m.  n.  of  New  Castle  to  48°  n.e.,  bounded  e.  by  the  Delaware 
river,  and  to  extend  w.  6^  in  long,  to  the  same  degree  of  lat,  was  granted  to  William 
Penn,  who  landed  at  New  Castle  Oct.  37,  1682,  and  founded  Philadelphia.  His  advent 
was  auspicious,  and  his  humane  treatment  of  the  Indians  and  the  colonists  caused  the 
new  colony  to  flourish.  In  1684  there  were  already  upwards  of  800  houses  In  Philadel- 
phia, with  a  population  of  3500,  and  of  7000  in  the  pi-ovince  and  territory.  Penn  was 
temporarily  deprived  of  his  possessions  under  William  and  Mary,  and  did  not  revisit  the. 
province  until  1699.  He  returned  to  England  in  1701,  and  died  there  in  1718.  His/ 
widow  administered  the  government  for  a  while,  but  it  passed  to  his  children  and  their 
descendants,  and  the  proprietary  govenunent  continued  until  the  revolution,  in  1776 ;  the 
affairs  of  Delaware  (called  the  Tower  cos.)  after  1699  were  administered  by  a  separate 
legislature  under  the  governors  of  P.  Between  1715  and  1725  there  was  a  larc:e  immi- 
gration of  Scotdi-Iriw.  By  charter  right  P.  above  lat.  41 "  belonged  to  Connecticut,  and 
as  the  Penns  had  not  settled  it,  a  large  portion  was  purchased  in  1768  from  the  Six 
nations  by  a  land  associatlou  called  the  Connecticut  Susquehanna  company,  and  fresh  ' 
settlements  were  begun  In  the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware  valleys,  which  were  broken  up 
by  the  Indbms.  la  1769  emigrants  from  Connecticut  again  entered,  but  the  Indians  had 
meanwhile  resold  the  region  to  the  P.  proprietiuies.  Connecticut,  however,  maintained  her 
rights,  and  In  1776  the  co.  of  Westmoreland  was  oi^eanlzed  underthe  laws  of  Connecticut, 
and  was  represented  in  the  legislature  of  that  state.  The  Indian  massaci-cs  that  had  desolated 
P.  in  1755-56  and  1763  broke  out  again,  and  in  1778,  June  80,  the  massacre  of  Wyoming 
occurred.  (See  Wvoming  Valley^  The  boundary  difficulties  between  P.  and  Mary- 
land were  settled  by  the  survey  of  Mason  and  Dizoo,  begun  in  1768  and  ended  in  1767, 
but  the  disputes  with  Connecticut  continued  till  1781,  when,  by  a  somewhat  high-handed 
decision  of  a  court  of  arbitration,  the  lands  claimed  and  settled  by  Connecticut  were  ad- 
judged to  P.  The  development  of  P.  during  the  first  century  of  its  existence  may  be 
seen  by  the  settlement  of  more  than  12  cos,,  and  the  founding  of  Philadelphia  In  1682  ; 
Lancaster,  1739;  York,  1740;  Reading,  1748,  and  Carlisle  in  1750.  A  newspaper,  the 
American  WeeHy  Mercury,  was  published  In  Philadelphia  in  1719  ;  In  1756  stage-coaches 
were  established  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York  and  Baltimore,  and  in  1767  the  postal 
service  was  extended  to  Carlisle.  The  first  continental  congress  met  in  Philadelphia 
Sept.  6,  1774.  P.  was  foremost  in  resisting  British  encroachments,  and  led  in  all  the 
momentous  events  of  the  revolution  ;  independence  was  proclaimed  on  her  soil,  1776. 
The  battle  of  Germantown  (q.v.)  took  place  Oct.  4,  1777.  Washington  went  to  Valley 
Forge  in  December  of  that  year.  March  1,  1780.  slavery  wasaboluhed.  Philadelphia 
was  tJie  seat  of  government  throughout  the  proprietary  period  (save  for  short  intervals). 
The  capital  was  removed  to  Lancaster  in  1799,  ana  remained  there  until  1813,  when 
Harrisburg  was  selected  as  the  pennauent  capital.  The  comer«tone  of  tlie  capital  was 
laid  May  81,  1819. 

The  first  gov.  under  the  state  constitution  was  Thomas  Mifflin.  The  land  of  the 
province,  although  granted  by  roy^  charter,  was  bought  by  Penn,  the  proprietary  govern- 
ment, and  the  state,  of  the  Indians  in  six  successive  purchases  :  "  the  walking  purchase" 
on  the  Delaware  in  1683 ;  the  s.e.  section  of  the  province  In  1738 ;  a  section  running 
from  Pike  to  Dauphin  co.  in  1749 ;  a  tract  extending  from  Northumberland  to  the 
southern  boundary  in  1758  ;  an  enormous  tract  from  the  n.e  to  the  s.w.  extremities  of 
the  province  in  1768  :  and  the  whole  n.w.  section  by  state  commissioners  in  1786.  Lands 
obtained  by  the  Indian  treaty  of  1768  were  offered  at  £5  per  100  acres,  and  one  penny  per 
acre  per  annuui  quit-rent ;  some  of  the  richest  coal  land  was  offered  at  tliat  price.  The 
settlement  of  the  western  conntiy  bemn  about  1784,  in  which  year  there  were  at  Pitts* 
burg  four  lawyers  and  two  doctors,  out  no  minister  of  religion.  Ten  years  later  the 
]>opulation  was  still  below  600.  The  triangular  tract  of  land  bounded  n.w.  by  lake  Erie 
was  purchased  in  1788  from  the  U.  S.,  ana  the  settlement  of  that  part  of  the  state  was 
subsequent  to  that  year.  The  whiskey  rebellion,  in  1794,  was  caused  by  a  law  of 
congress,  passed  in  1790,  imposing  excise  duties  on  spirits  distilled  in  the  U.  S.  The 
tumultuous  opposition  to  it  was  especially  violent  in  western  P.,  and  attended  by  neat 
disorders,  wliush  led  pres.  Washington  to  invite  the  militaiy  aid  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Vitvlnia  for  their  suppression.  The  appearanoe  of  a  body  of 
12,000  troops,  led  bv  Gov.  Lee,  was  sufficient,  without  bloodshed,  to  quell  the  difflcultv. 
In  1825  the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware  rivers  were  connected  by  canals,  and  in  1834  tue 
Columbia  line  or  combined  railroad  and  canal  was  opened  to  Pittsburg.  During  the  civil 
war  the  confederates  made  three  invasions  into  P. ,  the  first  of  which  was  a  raid,  under 
Gen.  Stuart,  who  burn^  the  railroad  depot  at  Chambersburg,  Oct.  10,  1862 ;  the 
second,  under  Lee,  brought  the  whole  confederate  force  in  Virginia  into  the  state,  and 
culminated  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  July  1-3, 1868  (see  Oetttsbcbo)  ;  the  third,  ex- 
ecuted by  a  unall  force  of  Early's  division,  burnt  the  town  of  Chambersburg,  July  80, 
1864.  Daring  that  war  P.  funushed  the  national  army  with  270  regiments,  and  a  total 
of  337.989  men,  besides  35,000  militia  for  temporary  service-  The  establishment  of 
"  soldiers'  orphan  schools,"  for  the  maintenance,  clothing,  and  education,  at  the  puUlc 
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Adams  

Allegheny. . , 
ArmstroDg . . 

Beaver.  

Bedford  .... 

Berks  

Blair  

Bradford . . . 

Bucks  

Butier  

Cambria  . .  • 
Cameroa . . . 

Carbfm  

Centre  

Chester  

Clarion  .... 
Clearfield  .. 
Clinton. . . . 
Columbia  . . 
Crawford  . . 
t^mberlanil. 
:>aupfaln ..  ■ 
Oelsware. . . 

Glk  

£no   

Fayette  

Forest  , 

FrankUn.... 

Pultoii  

Greene.  

HuDtingdon . 
Indiana  ■ . . . . 
Jefferson... , 
Juniata  .... 
Lackawanna 


Area  la 
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88,486 

551,950 

010 

46,747 

468 

60,077 

1,000 

88.644 

001 
524 

187,827 
70,866 

1,150 

50,388 

610 

70.616 

795 

55,330 

680 

66,875 

383 

7,388 

412 

88,634 

1,145 
764 

48,360 

89.877 

580 

86,802 

1,079 

69.565 

850 

28.685 

480 

36,833 

1,010 

65,334 

660 

47,371 

610 

96,977 

30O 

74.688 

760 

770 
880 

410 

8,483 

730 

61,433 

485 

10,187 

640 

28,085 

890 

8.'>.7ol 

830 

42,175 

640 

44.005 

410 

16,655 

460 

143,088 

Lancaster  , 

Lawrence  , 

Lebanon  , 

Lehigh  

Luzerne  

Lycombig  

cKean  

Mercer  , 

Mifflin  

Monroe  

Montgomery  

Montour  

Northampton.... 
NorthumDeriand. 

Perry  

Philadelphia  

Pike  

Potter  

Schuylkill  

i Snyder  

I  Somerset  

'SulHvan  

ISusquehanns. . . . 

Tioga  

Union  

Venango  

Warren  

Washington  

Wayne  

Westmoreland... 

Wyoming.  , 

York  , 


Total. 


Ateafai 
Saiura 
HUM. 


066 
870 
860 
850 
920 

1.195 

1.066 
660 
876 
636 
480 
130 
880 
433 
650 
180 
630 

1,070 
816 
335 

1,106 
446 
860 

1.120 
816 
655 
866 
800 
788 

1,086 
896 
910 

44.060 
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Psansrlnnla, 


chaive,  of  the  children  of  Boldlers  who  fell  in  defenae  of  their  country,  redoundB  to  the 
credu  of  the  commonwealth  ;  the  number  of  children  thus  provided  for  exceeded  7,000. 

ToFoaaAFHT.—The  state  Is  hilly  and  mountainous  in  the  centre,  rollingln  the  w. ,  level 
la  the  s.e.  A  number  of  parallel  ridges,  with  a  maximum  height  of  2500  ft.,  cross  it 
from  11.0.  to  B.W.;  they  are  all  membera  of  the  Appatachlui  Byatem  end  cover  about  one 
fourth  of  the  entire  area  of  the  state.  Next  w.  of  the  Soutb  mountain,  on  the  DelswarCt 
below  Easton,  are  the  Kittatinny  or  Blue  mountains ;  then  the  Broad  mountains,  &  of  the 
n.  branch  of  the  Husquehanna  ;  the  Tuscarora  w.  of  that  river  ;  the  Sidling  hills  s.  of  the 
Juniata ;  the  Alleghany  mountains  ;  the  Chestnut  and  Laurel  Hill  ridgra.  The  breadth 
of  the  entire  mountain  system  of  the  state  exceeds  200  m. ;  it  forms  numerous  beautiful 
and  fertile  valleys,  and  encloses  tho  richest  coal  fields  and  iron  deposits  in  the  union  ;  the 
valleys  mostly  conform  to  the  general  trend  of  the  mountains ;  the  rivers  follow  similar 
lines,  but  often  traverse  the  valleys  obliquely.  The  Delaware  enters  the  slate  about 
lat.  43°,  and  continues  from  that  point  throughout  ita  course  to  Marcus  Hook,  as  the 
boundary  between  P.  and  New  Jersey.  The  river  was  named  after  lord  de  la  Warr, 
who  visited  the  bay  in  1610 ;  the  Indians  called  it  Poutaxtu,  Mariaqueton,  Makeritikitton, 
etc  Its  length  is  800  m.  At  the  Water  Gap  it  breaks  through  a  narrow  gorge, 
whose  sides  rise  perpendicularly  to  near  1200  ft.,  and  presents  a  truly  grand  spectacle. 
At  Easton  it  receives  the  Lehigh,  90  m.  long,  a  beautiful,  rapid,  and  romantic  stream, 
rising  in  the  coal  region  ;  the  Lehigh  Water  Gap,  below  Manch  Chunk,  is  a  very 
picturesque  tcgoX.  Mauch  Chunk,  Allentown,  and  Bethlehem  are  on  the  Lehigh.  Sixty 
m.  B,  of  Baston  the  Delaware,  with  a  fall  of  about  160  ft.,  reaches  Ude-water  at  Trenton  ; 
85  m.  farther  &.w.  passes  Philadelphia,  below  which  city  it  receives  the  Schuylkill 
(Indian  name,  Uai-nal-unk),  a  stream  130  m.  long,  rising  in  the  coal  regions,  peculiarly 
rich  In  tributaries,  which  passes  Pottsville,  Reading,  Norristown,  and  Manayunk. 
Chester,  New  Castle,  and  Delaware  city  are  below  Philadelphia.  (For  Delaware  bay, 
see  Maryland  aud  Nbw  Jersey.)  The  Susquehanna,  though  its  n.e.  branch  rises  in 
New  York,  is  emphatically  the  river  of  P. ;  besides  the  n.e.  branch  it  consists  of 
the  w.  branch  and  the  Juniata,  and  drains  about  22,000  sq.m.  The  n.e.  branch,  after 
flowing  250  m.  from  its  rise  in  Otsego  lake,  and  receiving  the  Chemung  or  Tioga  and 
the  Lackawanna,  through  the  beautiful  Wyoming  vall^,  unites  below  NorthumMrlaad 
with  the  grest  w.  branch  (200  m.  long  from  its  me  in  'Cambria  co.),  pursues  its  course 
s.,  until  it  receives  the  Juniata  (150  m.  long  from  its  rise  in  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains),  and  then  turning  s.e.  empties,  after  an  entire  course  of  600  m., 
into  the  (Jhesapeake  bay.  This  river  and  its  tributaries,  justly  famed  for  great  beauty, 
pass  through  the  richest  and  most  fertile  regions  of  the  state.  The  two  great  rivers  w.  of 
the  Allegtuny  mountains,  whose  junction  forms  the  Ohio,  are  the  All^haoy  and  Mon- 
ongahela ;  the  former  rising  In  Potter  co.,  flows  50  m.  n.w.  into  New  York,  and  turning 
B.W.  reenters  P.,  in  Warren  co.,  receives  the  Clarion  river.  Red  Bank  creek,  the 
Eiskiminetaa  or  Coneinaugh  on  the  left,  and  French  and  Conewango  creeks  on  the 
right,  all  very  important  streams  ;  the  Alleghany,  from  the  point  at  which  it  re-enters  the 
state,  to  that  of  its  junction  with  the  Mouongabcla  at  Pittsburg,  is  180  m.  long.  The 
Indians  called  both  the  Ohio  and  the  Alle^iaoy  by  the  latter  name,  the  former  desig- 
nating in  the  language  of  the  Delawares  "Fair  Water,"  just  as  the  latter  had  the  same 
meaning  in  that  of  the  Seuecas.  The  Mooongahela  Is  formed  by  two  branches,  the 
Ifonfmgahels  proper  and  the  Cheat  river,  both  of  which  rise  and  flow  n.  In  W.  Ylrglnla 
for  a  distance  of  100  m. ;  these  branches  unite  In  Fayette  co.,  Pa.,  and  the  river  then 
flows  n.  80  m. ;  at  McKeesport  it  receives  the  Youghiogheny  from  the  s.e.,  al>out  100 
m.  long,  and  in  a  n.w.  course  of  16  m.  forms  by  the  confluence  with  the  Alleghany, 
which  meets  it  from  tile  n.,  the  Ohio  river  at  Pittsburg.  The  Ohio  flows  25  m.  n.w. 
to  tiie  mouth  of  the  Big  Beaver  (the  recipient  of  several  tributaries,  which  together  drain 
an  area  of  about  6000  sq.m.),  and  then  turning  s.w.  it  leaves  the  state  in  Beaver  co. 
Almost  all  the  rivers  break  through  the  mountaui  chains  and  give  natural  acoess  to  its 
mineral  and  uricultural  wealth.  The  Delaware  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  largest  raze 
to  Philadelphia  ;  for  steamboats  to  Trenton  ;  for  smaller  craft  to  Easton.  The  Susque- 
hanna is  not  navigable  in  the  state  for  steamboats,  but  both  the  Alleghany  and  Monouga- 
liela  are  navigable  for  60  m.  from  their  confluence,  while  the  Ohio  is  -one  of  the  great 
water-ways  to  the  Mississippi.  There  are  no  great  lakes  In  P.,  but  tt  borders  lake  £rle 
for  45  m.,  and  hss  an  excellent  harbor  at  Erie. 

Geoiogv, — The  state  is  occupied  by  azoic,  mezozoic  and  paltBozoIc  formations.  The 
first  prevails  mostly  in  the  south-eastern  portions,  crossed  by  the  second  in  a  belt  of  .about 
£5  m,  in  a  line  from  New  Jersey  to  Matyland ;  while  the  palseozoic  marks  the  rest  of  tho 
state.  The  latter  may  be  found  classiSed  in  the  geological  report  of  H.  D.  Rogers. 
Special  localities  Indicate  the  presence  of  drift  in  the  shape  of  gravel  in  the  northern  and 
n.w.  tier  of  cos.  Gneiss  abounds  in  the  8.e.  portions  of  the  state,  and  occupies  a  tract 
from  Trenton  to  Philadelphia  and  up  the  Schuylkill ;  it  runs  through  portions  of  Dela- 
ware and  Chester  cos.,  traverses  Northampton,  Berks,  Lebanon,  parts  of  Lancaster,  Dau- 
phin, and  reappears  in  Adams  co.,  where  it  meets  a  similar  formation  along  the  border 
of  the  state.  Within  this  extensive  tract  are  found  marble  quarries  {Philadelphia),  lead 
and  copper  (Phoenixville),  nickel  (Lancaster  co.),  magnetic  iron  ore  (Warwick,  Cornwall, 
and  omer  numerous  points  in  Berks,  Lebanon,  and  Lancaster  cos.);  chrome  iron  ore  is 
mined  In  the  aeipentliie  barrens  near  Octoraro  creek,  in  Lancastar  CO.  Tlie  lower  Silurian 
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la  Laaeaster,  Berks,  and  Lehigh  cos. ,  and  maDy  central  sectioDB  of  the  state  contains 
vast  deposits  of  hematite  iron.  New  red  sandstone  is  found  in  a  belt  of  countrr  whose 
nortliem  limits  stretch  in  a  lino  from  Durham  near  the  Delaware  across  the  Scnu^lkill 
below  Reading,  and  the  Susquehanna  below  Ilarrisburg  to  near  Waynesburg ;  while  its 
floutfaem  limits  run  on  a  line  from  Trenton,  Norristowo,  thioueh  Lancaster  co.  and 
into  Adams  co.  Sandstone,  red  diale,  tiap-rock,  aboond  throo^out  the  district ;  the 
sandstone  is  excellent  for  building  purposes,  and  utilized  for  that  purpose.  The  lower 
members  of  the  palseozoic  series  above  described  dip  n.w.  under  the  auroral  manisslan 
lower  Bilurinn  limestones,  flanked  by  the  Kittatinny  aud  Blue  mountains  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  South  mountain  on  the  other.  The  entire  region  is  very  fertile,  and 
embraces  some  of  the  richest  agricultural  districts  of  the  state  in  the  countioa  of  North- 
ampton, Lehigh,  Berks,  Lebanon,  Dauphin,  Cumberland,  and  Franklin.  A  similar  belt 
of  Hmestone  country  runs  ttutmgh  Lancaster  co.,  and  in  part  tlirouKh  York  ;  a  narrow 
band  of  the  same  formation  traverses  likewise  Montgomery  and  Chester  counties. 
Sooflng  slate  Is  found  and  extensively  quarried  in  Normampton  and  Lehigh  counties. 
Limestone  areas  are  scattered  in  Kontour,  Clinton,  Snyder,  and  Mifflin  counties,  and  the 
Juniata  valley,  continuous  in  Centre  co.;  they  extcndalso  iiias.w.  linethrough  Blair  and 
Bedford  counties  to  the  Maryland  border.  The  upper  Silurian  and  Devonian  run  n.at)d 
n.w.  to  the  Alleghany  mountains.  The  ridges  in  wcU-marked  parallels,  traversed  by 
rivers  and  diversified  by  fruitful  valleys,  present  a  scenery  of  romantic  beauty  and  a 
snibalpine  character,  and  show  the  different  members  of  the  gigantic  palnozoic  formu' 
tion.  The  general  features  of  that  faill-n^on  are  much  the  same  to  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  w.  of  which  they  are  entirely  changed;  round  knolls,  short  and  broken  ndges, 
distinguish  the  bituminous  coal  region.  The  coal  measures  o.  of  tlie  Alleghany  stretch 
in  three  parallel  beds — the  northern,  from  Carbondale  through  Scranton  and  Wilkes- 
barre  to  the  w.  of  Newport;  almost  due  s.  of  it  is  found  the  Lehigh  coal  field;  still 
farther  s.w.  from  Mahanoy  city,  through  Ashland  and  Shamokin,  to  within  a  short  di»* 
tance  of  the  Susquehanna,  lira  the  second  or  middle  antlmtcite  coal  field,  wlrlle  the 
southern,  with  Pottsville  in  the  center,  extends  continuously  from  Mauch  Chunk,  on  the 
Lehigh,  to  Wiconisco,  and  by  southern  branch  to  within  a  short  distance  from  the 
Susquehanna.  The  semi-bituminous  coal  field  is  in  the  re^on  of  the  Broadtop  mono- 
tain  in  Huntingdon  and  Bedford  cos.  The  Alleghany  mountains  form  tlie  eastern  limit 
of  the  vast  bituminous  coal  fields  which  overspread  the  greater  part  of  the  western  sec- 
tion of  the  state.  Sandstone,  Iron  ore,  limestone,  and  fire-clay  Interstratify  with  the 
coal.  Limestone  occurs  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  Alleghany  valley,  but  is  found  more 
copioiisly  in  the  upperportions  of  the  Monongahela.  At  Johnstown,  Brady's  Bend,  and 
in  Westmoreland  and  faratte  counties  ironstone  is  mined ;  and  the  charcoal  fumaoei  of 
Armstrong,  Butler,  and  Clarion  cos.  absorb  torse  quantities  of  limonite.   See  lamr. 

What  is  known  as  the  Appalachian  oil  field  comprises  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  West  Vii^inla,  and  Ohio.  The  entire  field  has  over  7,000  wells,  and  the  annual 
shipment  since  1889  has  averaged  38,000,000  barrels,  the  proportion  of  Pennsylvania 
being  over  one-half.  The  first  well  opened  began  its  production  on  Aug.  80,  1859.  The 
oil  of  p.  is  found  in  porous  sandstones  beneath  strata  400  to  2200  ft.  thick.  See 
Petroleum. 

Salt  wells  are  worked.  In  the  valley  of  the  Eiskiminetas  or  Conemangh  rirer  on  an 

extensive  scale,  and  that  industry  is  capable  of  vast  development,  as  salt  springs  are  not 
only  very  abundant  in  w.  P.,  but  exist  In  Susquehanna,  Lycoming,  Clear^ld,  and  Bed- 
ford COS.    The  highest  recent  production  was  280,348  barrels,  in  1S03. 

Zooi,ooT. — Among  wild  animalsare  the  deer.black  bear,  pantJier,  lynx,  wolf,  red,  and 
gray  fox,  raccoon,  sable,  ^ine  marten,  otter,  mink,  gray  rabbit,  opossum,  porcupine, 
woodchuck,  skunk,  cat-squirrel,  flying  squirnl,  ground  squirrel,  and  stoat.  The  birds 
and  wild-fowl  are  mainly  such  as  are  found  in  Sew  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  indude 
the  golden  eagle,  bald  eagle,  turkey  buzzard,  great  homed  owl,  screech  owl,  fish  hawk, 
heron,  whippoorwill,  night  hawk,  mocking-bird,  cedar  bird,  logcock,  swallow,  and  scar- 
let tanager.   Among  reptiles  are  the  rattlesnake  and  black  snake. 

BoTAKv, — The  Alleghanies  produce  almost  every  species  of  timber  except  white  oak. 
White  pine,  poplar,  beech,  sugar-maple,  chestnut,  and  birch  are  most  abundant.  The 
first  pr^ominattis  chiclly  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  mountains ;  wild  cherry,  walnut, 
hickory,  and  oak  are  frequent ;  chestnut  predominates  on  the  Chestnut  ridge  and  Laurel 
hill  region,  which  yields  also  red  and  rock  oak.  In  the  valleys  and  along  the  water- 
courses, hickory,  fish,  sugar-maple,  cherry,  elm,  and  sycamore  of  majestic  growth  fiour- 
ish.  Sugar-maple  and  beech  fill  the  forest  in  the  vicinity  of  lake  Erie,  hemlock  in  Clear- 
field, Cambria,  etc.,  beech  in  the  Lehigh  region.  Among  the  noticeable  shrubs  that 
adorn  the  woods  with  their  blossoms  arc  the  rhododendron  aud  laurel.  Severe  penalties 
are  imposed  for  the  wanton  destruction  of  trees. 

Clihatb  and  Soil.— The  climate  of  the  state  is  different  in  its  three  natural  divisions 
of  eastern,  western,  and  northern.  Theeastem  section  ismaiited  by  irregular  alternations 
of  the  seasons ;  tiie  mean  extremities  of  notation  for  a  great  number  of  years  bein^  6*  be- 
low zero  and  100'  Fahr.  ;  there  are  seldom  more  than  30  days  of  above  80°  heat  in  sum- 
mer and  below  80°  in  winter.  Sudden  changes  are  of  frequent  occurrence — intensely 
hot  or  cold  weather  seldom  lasts  more  than  3  days  continuously.  The  period  fiom  the 
middle  of  Jan.  to  Uiat  of  Feb.  is  generally  the  coldest,  and  from  the  beginning  of  July  to 
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middle  of  Aug.  the  hottest,  la  the  western  section  the  fluctoations  are  more  abmpt, 
and  heat  and  cold  more  excesBlve.  In  the  northern  section  and  the  mountainous  regions 
of  the  entire  state  the  winters  are  very  severe,  with  an  extreme  temperature  as  low  as 
20*  below  zero ;  the  summers  delightfully  cool.  The  climate  is  decidedly  healthful, 
although  maUuia  lingers  in  the  river  valleys,  along  canals,  and  in  swampy  regions. 

The  yearly  mean  temperature  at  Gettysburg  Is  SO.QS' ;  at  Harrisburg,  S8.78' ;  at 
Philadelphia,  62.1° ;  at  Alleghany,  S1.I9° ;  the  average  amiual  raln-fall  at  Pittsburg  la 
37.09  ins.,  at  Philadelphia,  41.05  ins.  The  soil  is  genwally  very  fertile,  especially  In  the 
central  and  wustern  cos.,  being  composed,  to  a  great  extent,  of  disinteerated  limestone, 
and  arable  lands  extend  to  the  summits  of  the  lower  mountains.  The  lands  in  the  n. 
are  better  for  grazing  than  for  agriculture. 

Agbiculture. — Pennsylvania  had,  in  1890,  18,864,370  acres  of  farm  land,  valued  at 
nearly  $1,000,000,000,  and  with  an  annual  product  of  $130,000,000.  In  the  production 
of  rye  it  ranks  first  among  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  with  over  4,500,000  bushels  a 
year.  Still  greater  crops  are  those  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  and  hay. 
The  southeastern  counties  are  rich  in  loam  of  great  fertility,  and  the  remoter  valleys 
inland  are  remarkably  productive.    Chester  is  famous  for  Its  nurseries;  and  the  dairy 

{trodncts  of  the  st^  have  immense  value.  In  1896  there  were  over  4,000,000  head  of 
ive  stock  (cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  horses)  In  the  state.  Frutt  trees  of  almost  every 
species  abound,  and  the  grape  is  extensively  cultivated.  The  culture  of  tobacco  in  Lan- 
caster and  other  cos.  is  extensive  and  profitable,  and  Pennsylvania  now  ranks  sixth 
among  the  tobacco-growing  states  with  a  crop  of  over  16,000,000  pounds  per  annum. 

Haxupactubes,  etc. — According  to  the  census  of  1890,  the  manufacturing  interests 
of  this  state  place  It  second  as  to  the  capital  invested  aud  the  number  of  establishments ; 
second  also  as  to  the  value  of  products.  The  reports  showed  30,336  establishments, 
$990,990,875  capital,  620,484  persons  employed,  $806,566,220  paid  for  wages,  and 
$773,530,105  for  materials,  and  $1,331,523,101  value  of  products.  Besides  the  leading 
industries  ot  coal,  iron,  and  petroleum,  the  minor  ones  in  which  the  state  ranked  first 
in  the  United  States  included  paper  bags,  rag  carpets,  carpets  other  than  rag,  woolen 
goods  of  evenr  description,  glues,  railroad  cars,  dentists'  materials,  drugs  and  cnemicals, 
gunpowder,  feather,  dress^  skins  and  tanned.  In  the  amount  of  lumber  produced, 
Pennsylvania  is  second  only  to  Michigan.  The  lumber  shipments  from  the  two  chief 
empona  at  WUliamsport  and  Lock  Haven  are  enormous.  In  manu&ctniing  Iron, 
Pennsylvania  leads  all  the  states,  and  produces  as  much  as  all  of  them  combined.  The 
first  b&st-fumace  In  the  state  was  opened  by  William  Penn,  on  the  Delaware  river  In 
1668.  The  first  foi^e  went  Into  operation  at  Coventry,  in  Chester  co.,  in  1720.  The 
first  pnddllng  and  rolling  mill  was  set  up  at  Plumsock,  Fayette  co.,  in  1817.  In  1895, 
Pennsylvania  ranked  fourth  in  the  production  of  iron  ore,  the  output  being  over 
900,000  long  tons,  valued  at  nearly  $1,000,000;  and  first  in  production  ofpig  Iron  (nearly 
6,000,000  long  tons)  and  Bessemer  steel  (nearly  8,000,000  long  tons).  The  coal  regions 
of  Pennsylvania  are  the  richest  In  the  world,  and  In  1605  yielded  66  per  cent,  of  all  the 
coal  mined  In  the  United  States,  or  over  96,>'>00,000  long  tons.  The  anthracite  mines 
are  divided  among  seven  districts,  —  PEttston,  Wilkesbarre,  Hazelton,  Shenandoah, 
Ashland,  Pottsvllle,  and  Scranton.  The  bituminous  mines  are  divided  among  eight 
districts..— Monongahela  City,  Irwin,  Mercer,  Towanda,  ConnellsvUle,  Johnstown,  Idle- 
wood,  and  Phillipsbui^.  Pennsylvania  supplies  the  fastest  ships  of  the  Xorth-fTcrman 
Lloyd,  American,  Cunard,  Hamburg-American,  and  French  lines  with  the  picked  coal 
on  which  they  depend  in  their  record-breaking  trips.  The  largest  quantity  of  coke 
is  produced  in  the  Connellsville  region.  Prosperous  manufacturing  centers  are 
Philadelphia  with  18,000  factories,  260,000  operatives,  and  an  annual  output  worth 
$577,000,000;  Plttsbuig,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  manufacturing  cities  in 
the  world  in  brass,  iron,  steel,  copper,  glass,  and  i>aper,  and  with  the  natural-gas  region 
about  it:  Beading,  with  its  Immense  repair-shops  and  rolling-mills;  Scranton,  with 
steel-works  and  collieries;  Harrisburg,  manufacturing  goods  worth  $10,600,000  a  year; 
Lancaster,  York,  Easton,  Chester  famous  for  its  shipbuilding,  Allentown,  Altoona, 
Erie,  Meadville,  Xew  Castle,  Norristown,  PhosnlxvIUe,  Bristol,  Pottsville,  Carbondale, 
Brwlford,  Titusville,  Oil  City,  and  Corry.  See  Iron;  Oil-Wells;  Pipe-Lines;  Coal, 
Commerce.  —  Philadelphia  and  Erie  are  the  ports  of  entry,  aud  control  a  (x>nsider- 
able  amount  of  foreign  commerce.  Philadelphia  has  four  lines  of  European  steamers 
and  numerous  coastlines,  thns  making  It  one  of  the  prominent  ports  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  The  imports  amount  to  over  $39,000,000  annually,  the  domestic  exports  to  over 
$42,000,000.  Erie  has  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  Lake  Erie,  and  carries  on  a  large  Im- 
port tra^e  in  Michigan  iron  and  Canadian  lumber,  and  exports  large  quantities  of  coal. 
Pittsburg  also,  at  the  eastern  head  of  navigation  on  the  western  rivers,  has  an  immense 
Inland  trade,  while  Its  local  ship-yards  build  large  numbers  of  steamboats  for  use  on  the 
western  rivers. 

Tbanbpobtation.  — The  state  ranks  second  in  railroad  mileage,  the  total  length  of 
lines  operated  being  about  10,000  miles,  exclusive  of  sidings.  The  various  companies 
have  a  combined  capital  stock  of  over  $560,000,000;  funded  debt,  $578,000,000;  and 
a  total  investment  of  $1,216,500,000;  the  cost  of  road  and  equipments  was  about 
$800,000,000;  gross  earnings,  $160,000,000;  net  earnings,  over  $50,000,000.  Interest 
myments  on  bonds  aggregate  over  $25,000,000,  and  dividends  on  stocks,  $15,500,000. 
Passenger  traffic  yields  over  $26,500,000,  and  freight  traffic,  $115,000,000.  The  principal 
road  Is  the  Pennsylvania,  which,  by  lease,  operates  about  50  roads  in  all,  capitalized  at 
over  $200,000,000,  having  a  funded  debt  of  $106,600,000,  and  covering  nearly  2,700  miles 
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other  important  roads  are  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading;  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Fitto> 
bui^,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Lonis;  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  New  York, 
Lake  Erie,  and  Western;  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore;  the  New  York, 
Suaquehanna,  and  Western;  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western;  the  Phtla- 
delpnia.  Beading,  and  New  England;  the  Western  New  York  and  Pennsylvania;  and 
the  Pittsborg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago.  The  Pennsylvania,  begun  In  1847,  from 
Philadelphia  to  Pittabni^,  has  some  remarkable  examples  of  engineering  skill,  and  Is 
also  famous  for  Its  magnificent  and  impressive  mountain  scenery.  The  Philadelphia 
and  Reading,  besides  a  lat^e  passenger  traffic,  carries  an  enormous  amount  of  freight, 
principally  coal.  The  Erie  crosses  the  Alleghany  mountains  in  this  state  at  an  elevation 
of  2500  feet,  which  Is  the  highest  point  crossed  by  any  standard  railway  line  east  of  the 
Kocky  mountains.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  have  a  widespread  system  in  this  state 
from  Philadelphia  on  the  east  to  Pittsburg  and  Johnstown  on  the  west.  The  canal  and 
slack-water  navigation  of  the  state,  including  the  canals  partly  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  comprises  about  725  mltea,  m<wtly  owned  or  operated  by  railroad  and  coal-minfng 
corporations.  The  operating  canal  and  navigation  companies  are  capitalized  at  nearly 
$60,000,000,  and  their  canals  and  betterments  have  cost  over  $30,000,000.  The  state 
expended  large  sums  in  canal  construction,  but  the  rapid  extension  of  the  railroad 
system  has  caused  many  such  water-ways  to  Ik  abandoned. 

Banks.— In  1896  there  were  420  national  banks  In  operation,  with  a  combined  capital 
of  $74,S0!i,820,  deposits  $240,539,135,  and  reserve  $67,025,870:  88  state  banks,  with  cap- 
ital $8,415,050,  deposits  $40,086,517,  and  resources  $57,022,931;  88  loan  and  trust  com- 
panies, with  caplul  $39,076,237,  deposits  $101,812,081,  and  resources  $199,507,809;  16 
mutual  savings  banks,  with  depositors  282,677,  deposits  $78,987,636,  and  resources 
$83,272,567;  and  31  private  banks,  with  capital  $1,477,526,  deposito  $6,871,614,  and 
resources  $8,586,171.  The  exchanges  at  the  clearing  house  at  nilladelphia  amregated 
over  $3,383,903,000,  and  at  Pittsburg,  over  $773,000,000.  The  Bank  of  North  America, 
founded  in  1781,  Is  still  In  active  operation  In  Philadelphia.  The  First  National  Bank 
of  Philadelphia  is  also  historical  as  being  the  first  bank  in  the  V.  S.  chartered  under  the 
National  Bank  Act  of  1862. 

Churches,  Education,  etc. — In  1890  there  were  10,176  church  organizations,  9,624 
church  edifices,  780  lialls  used  for'  religious  purposes,  1,726,640  communicants,  and 
church  propertT  valued  at  $85,917,370.  The  leading  denominations  nnmerically  are  the 
Roman  Cathouc,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Lutheran,  RefonncHi  church. 
Baptist,  Protestant  Episcopal,  Evangelical  Association,  United  Presbyterian,  United 
Brethren,  and  Brethren  (Dunkards). 

The  public  school  system  is  supervised  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
appointed  for  four  years,  and  by  co.  superintendents,  elected  for  three  years.  The 
school  population  exceeds  1,^,000;  the  enrollment  In  public  schools,  1,106,000;  the 
average  daily  attendance,  780,000;  the  number  of  public  school  houses,  14,600;  the  esU- 
mated  value  of  ail  public  school  property,  $46,600,000;  annual  expenditure,  $10,000,000. 
In  many  thinly  settled  sections,  township  authorities  have  closed  small  district  schools 
and  established  large  ones  with  city  school  grades  in  central  localities,  conveviiig  distant 
pupils  at  the  expense  of  their  district.  In  the  large  cities  public  school  afFalrs  are  man- 
aged by  local  superintendents  and  boards  of  education.  Nearly  $10,000,000  have  been 
spent  by  the  state  In  schools  for  soldiers'  orphans.  The  Drexel  Industrial  Institute, 
opened  at  West  Philadelphia  in  1891,  with  an  endowment  of  $1,500,000,  provides  free 
Industrial  day  and  evening  classes  for  both  boys  and  girls ;  It  contains  also  a  lecture-hall, 
library,  and  museum.  A  nautical  school  for  the  naval  education  of  its  boys  Is  also  pro- 
vided by  the  state,  and  occupies  the  sloop  of  war  SanUoga. 

There  are  state  normal  schools  at  California,  Clarion,  East  Strondsburg,  Edinboro, 
Indiana,  Mansfield,  Millersvllle,  Shlppensbnrg,  Slippery  Bock,  and  West  Chester.  There 
are  numerous  city  and  private  normal  schools,  besides  the  normal  departments  in  high 
schools  and  colleges,  and  special  kindergarten  training  schools.  The  higher  institutions 
Include  the  foUow'ng,  of  purely  collegiate  grade :  University  of  Pennsylvania  (non-sect). 
Philadeiphia;  Lehigh  univ.;  Havertord  coll.  (Friends),  and  Lafayette  coll.  (Presb.), 
Easton,  The  following  have  preparatory  courses:  Dickinson  coll.  (M.  E.),  Carlisle; 
Franklin  and  Marshall  coll.  (Ref.),  Lancaster;  Muhlenberg  coll.  (Luth.),  Allentown; 
Pennsylvania  coll.  (Luth.),  Gettysburg;  Washington  and  Jefferson  coll.  (Presb.),  Wash- 
ington; Western  univ.  of  Pennsylvania  (non-sect.),  Allegheny  City;  Bucknell  univ. 
(Bap.),  Lewisburg,  and  Swarthmore  coll.  (Friends),  Swarthmore.  St.  Vincent's  coll., 
Beatty;  St.  Francis  college,  and  the  college  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  all  Roman  Catholic, 
have  classical  courses.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  few  minor  institutions 
have  opened  some  of  their  courses  to  women,  who  have  also  several  separate  colleges 
and  schools,  prominent  among  which  are  Bryn  Mawr  collie,  the  Ogontz  sdiool  near 
Philadelphia,  and  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  collfues  at  Rttslrarg.  There  are  mauy 
excellent  schools  and  colls,  for  scientific  and  professional  instruction,  among  others  the 
Wharton  school  of  finance,  connected  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  state  coll.  The  state  maintains  an  agricultural  coll.  in  Centre  co., 
endowed  with  $500,000  and  a  farm  of  300  acres.  There  are  many  theolc^cal  schools ;  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  has  departments  of  law,  medicine,  dentistry  and  veterinary 
medicine.  The  JefFerson  medical  coll.,  the  Medlco-Chlrui^cal  coll.,  and  the  Woman's 
medical  colL,  all  "regular,"  an  In  Philadelphia,  as  Is  the  Hahnemann  medical  coll. 
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(homoeopathic).  Philadelphia  has  also  dental  coUs.,  a  coll^  of  pharmacy,  and  post- 
graduate medical  schools;  Pittsburg,  a  coll.  of  pharmacy.    Special  Instruction  In  art  is 

fiven  at  the  Pennsylvania  academy  of  fine  arts,  the  Normal  art  school,  the  Woman's 
adustrlal  art  school,  the  Spring  Garden  Institute,  and  the  School  of  Design  for 
Women,  Philadelphia.  Excellent  courses  of  practical  instruction  are  given  at  Girard 
coll.,  Philadelphia.  The  Pennsylvania  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  Philadel- 
phia, Includes  a  school  of  oral  instroction.  At  Edgewood  Park  is  the  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb;  at  Scranton,  an  oral  school  tor  the  deaf  and 
dumb;  at  Philadelphia  and  Plttabm^,  state  Institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind; 
at  Elwyn,  a  training  school  for  feeble-minded  children,  and  at  Glenn  Mills,  Hunting- 
don, Morganza,  and  Philadelphia,  are  reform  schools. 

In  1896  there  were  330  libraries  of  1,000  volumes  and  upward  each,  with  an  aggregate 
of  2,964,761  volumes  and  355,564  pamphlets.  The  library  of  Philadelphia,  founded  In 
1781  by  Benjamin  Franklin  and  ouiers,  contains  188,000  volumes.  There  were,  in  1^6, 
1422  publications  in  the  state.  The  Niirih  Awtrieaiii  founded  In  1784,  is  still  In  success- 
ful operation.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  hen  that  the  first  paper  mill  in  America  was 
built  within  the  present  limits  of  Philadelphia  in  1690;  also  the  first  type  foundry  was 
established  In  1796. 

GovBBNBiENT,  ETC.— The  Cippilal  is  Harrlsburg.  The  office  of  gov.  or  supreme 
ezecntiTe  was  held  from  1688  to  1681  by  13  Individuals ;  from  the  accession  of  William 
Fmn,  1^1,  to  September,  1776,  36  admlniBtratlous  mark  the  proprietary  government ; 
from  1776  to  1791  6  persona  hf^  the  office  of  pres.  of  the  supreme  ezecative  council. 
The  state  govemment  was  organized  In  1776.  The  coQTenuon,  of  which  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  pres.,  signed  the  state  constitution  Sept.  28. 1776. .  In  1790  a  new  constitu- 
tion, of  a  more  democratic  cast,  was  adopted,  which  has  since  undergone  repeated 
alterations.  The  constitution,  as  amended  in  1888,  vested  the  legislative  power  iu  a 
general  assembly,  consisting  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives  ;  the  latter,  appor- 
tlmied  to  the  number  of  taxables,  were  elected  annually,  and  limited  to  100 ;  the  former 
dected  for  three  years,  one  third  annually  ;  their  number  to  be  not  less  than  one  fourth 
or  more  than  one  third  of  the  number  of  representaUves.  An  amendment  of  the  consti- 
tution, adopted  in  1850,  makes  the  judiciary  elective,  and  limits  Uie  term  of  office  to  10 
and  15  years.  Under  the  provision  for  amendments  to  the  constitution,  in  1864,  the 
right  of  BuCTrage  was  granted  to  citizens  absent  in  the  military  service  of  the  state.  An 
amended  consUtutlon  was  adopted  in  187S,  by  a  popular  vote  of  253,744  against  108,594, 
and  went  into  force  Jan.  1, 1874.  It  limits  the  senate  to  50  members  chosen  for  4  years, 
and  the  house  to  a  changing  number,  apportioned  after  each  federal  census  (total  1897, 
804),  chosen  for  two  years.  Sessions  biennial,  without  time  limit.  The  gov.  is  empow- 
'ered  to  convene  extra  sessions  for  urgent  business,  and  required  to  do  so  in  case  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  a  U.  S.  senator  occurring  diu-Ing  the  recess.  The  executive  de- 
partment consists  of  a  gov.  (salary,  $10,000),  a  lleut.-gov.,  both  elected  for  four  years,  and 
a  sec.  of  internal  affaus  (three  years),  an  audltor-gen.,  elected  for  three  years,  and  a 
treasurer,  elected  for  two  ^ars;  an  attomey-gen  ,  a  sec.  of  the  commonwealth,  and  a 
superintendent  of  public  Instruction,  appointed  by  the  gov.,  with  the  consent  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  senators,  for  four  years.  The  gov.  Is  ineligible  for  two  successive  terms; 
he  Is  empowered  to  commute  sentences  and  grant  pardons  in  their  cleariy  deflned  limits, 
and  vested,  besides  the  ordinary  veto  powers,  with  the  prerogative  of  a  partial  veto  on 
appropriation  bills.  The  official  acts  of  the  gov.  are  recorded  by  the  sec.  of  tlie  com- 
monwealth. The  department  of  the  sec.  of  Internal  affairs  embraces  a  bureau  of  Indus- 
trial statistics,  and  maintains  the  supervision  of  corporations,  charitable  Institutions, 
the  agricultural,  mining,  mineral,  timber,  and  other  Interests  of  the  state.  He  must 
report  annually  to  the  general  assembly.  The  judiciary  embraces  a  supreme  court,  con- 
sisting of  seven  judges,  with  salary  of  $8000  each,  elected  by  the  people  for  21  years, 
Ineli^ble  for  re-elecClon,  with  the  judge  the  oldest  iu  commission  as  chief -justice,  and 
receiving  $6500  salary;  the  court  holds  annual  sessions  at  Philadelphia.  Harrlsburg, 
Sunbury,  and  Pittsburg,  courts  of  common  pleaa,  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  general 
jail  delivery,  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace,  magistrates'  and  orphans^  courts.  Judges 
of  the  supreme  court,  and  those  of  the  common  pleas  are  justices  of  oyer  and  terminer 
and  general  jail  delivery  in  the  respective  counties;  the  latter  discharge  also  the  func- 
tions of  judge  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  7>eace  and  of  orphans'  courts  in  districts  where 
special  provision  for  them  has  not  been  made.  Criminal  matters  of  the  respective  dis- 
tricts belong  likewise  to  their  cognizance.  There  are  51  judicial  districts  in  tne  state,  in 
each  of  which  tJie  people  elect  one  or  more  common  pleas'  judges  for  10  years.  See 
Philadelphia.  The  state  contains  likewise  two  districts  for  holding  U.  S.  coorts; 
for  the  e.  district  they  are  held  in  Philadelphia;  for  the  w.  at  PIttsbuig,  Wllllamsport, 
and  Erie.  The  right  of  sufFrage  is  enjoyed  by  male  citizens  not  under  21  years  of  age, 
who  must  have  been  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  at  least  one  month,  residents  of  the  state  one 

J 'ear,  and  of  the  election  district  two  months  before  election.  The  registration  of  voters 
B  required  In  this  state.  Kew  ballot  laws  based  on  the  Australian  system  (q.  v.)  were 
adopted  In  1^1,  The  general  election  Is  held  annually  on  the  Tuesday  next  following 
the  first  Monday  In  November.  The  legal  rate  ot  Interest  is  6  per  cent. ;  the  penalty 
for  usury,  forfeiture  of  excess  of  Interest  Married  women  may  hold  property  separate 
from  their  husbands. 

The  electoral  votes  have  been  cast  as  follows:  1788,  Washington  10,  Adams  8,  scat- 
tering 2;  1792,  Washington  15,  Adams  14,  George  CUnton  1;  1796,  Adams  1,  JefFer- 
■on  14,  Plnckney  2,  Bnir  18;  1800,  Jefferson  6,  Adams  7,  Burr  8,  Plnckney  7; 
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1804,  Jefferson  and  Clinton,  20  ;  1808,  Madiran  and  CUnton,  20 ;  181d.  Madlaon  and 
Q«Try,25  ;  1816,  Monroe  and  Tompkins,  26  ;  1830,  same  ;  1824,  Jackaonand  Calhoun,  38  ; 
1828,  same ;  1882,  Jackaon  and  Van  Buren,  80  ;  1886.  Van  Buren  and  Johnson,  80  ;  1840. 
Harrison  and  TVler,  80 ;  1844,  Polk  and  Dallas.  28 ;  1848.  Taylor  and  Fillmore,  28 ; 
1852,  Pierce  and  King,  27 ;  1856,  Buchanan  and  Breckenridge,  27  ;  1860,  Lincoln  and 
Hamlin.  27  ;  1864,  Lmcoln  and  Johnson,  26 ;  1868.  Orsnt  and  Colfax.  26  ;  1872,  Grant 
and  WUflon,  29;  1876,  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  20;  1880,  Oflrfleld  and  Arthur.  29 ;  1884, 
Blaine  and  Logan,  30;  18^  Harrison  and  Morton.  SO;  1802,  Harrison  and  Beid,  S2; 
1806,  McKinley  and  Hobart,  3"^. 

Public  Charities  are  administered  by  a  board  of  10  members,  appointed  by  the 
governor,  and  a  general  agent  and  secretary.  Tbe  state  institutions  are  the  eastern  and 
western  penitentiaries,  hospitals  for  the  insane  at  Harrisbui^,  Danville,  Morristown, 
Warren,  and  Dixmont;  several  reform  schools;  a  soldiers'  and  sailors'  home  at  Erie, 
and  the  hospital  for  miners  at  Ashland.  Institutions  not  under  state  control,  for  the 
support  and  care  of  the  defective  and  delinquent  classes,  in  which  state  aid  Is  extended 
to  the  indigent  class,  are  numerous.  There  are  similar  institutions  supported  by  en- 
dowments and  private  charity,  receiving  occasional  state  aid.  Besides  the  penitentia- 
ries, tbe  state  contains  about  70  county  jails,  a  workhouse  and  a  house  of  correction  for 
first  offense  prisoners.  It  numbers  also  about  60  almshouses,  of  which  about  80  are 
county  and  30  district  institutions.  The  two  distinctiveiy  reformatory  institutions  in 
the  state  are  the  House  of  Befuge,  Philadelphia,  and  tbe  Fennsylvanta  Beform  School 
at  Morganza.  There  are  soldiers'  orphans'  schools  at  Chester  Springs,  Harford,  and 
Uniontown.  The  Indian  training  school  at  Carlisle  has  met  with  great  success.  It  was 
founded  by  the  national  government  in  1879  to  educate  the  yonng  people  of  tbe  Indian 
tribes.  The  students  are  chiefly  Apaches,  Cheyeanes,  Pueblos,  Sioux,  and  Oneidas, 
with  members  of  over  thirty  other  tribes.  A  half  day  Is  devoted  to  the  nstul  grammar 
school  routine,  and  during  the  other  half  the  boys  are  trained  to  work  on  fanns  or  In 
tbe  machine  shops,  while  the  girls  are  taught  general  housekeeping  and  economy.  The 
National  Guard  has  an  authorized  strength  of  nearly  11,000  officers  and  men,  and  an 
actual  streneth  of  over  8,000;  and  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  militia  exceeds 
$375,000.  Tne  state  camp  is  at  Mount  Gretna,  and  division  encampments  have  also 
been  made  at  Gettysbun.  The  state  arsenal  is  at  Harrisbuig,  and  contains  mementos 
of  the  BevoluUona^  and  Mexican  wars.  The  naval  reserve  U  composed  of  companies 
in  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia.  The  total  available  force  of  the  state  In  time  of  war  is 
812,000. 

FlNANCBB, — The  last  census  report  gives  tbe  state  debt  as  $4,068,610;  county  debt, 
$7,841,484;  municipal  debt,  $54,238,547;  school  district  debt,  $4,808,034;  totel  net  debt, 
$71,041,675;  net  sUte  debt,  1896,  $1,748,360. 

Population.— 1790,  434,373;  1800,  602,365;  1820,  1,047,507;  1840,  1,724,083;  1860, 
2,906,215;  1880,  4,282,736;  rank  of  state:  2  In  population,  2  in  manufactures,  and  6  in 
value  agricultural  products;  population  at  census,  1890,  5,268,014.  There  are  67  cos.; 
for  pop.  1890,  see  Census  Tables,  Vol.  XV.  The  cities  exceeding  in  population  20,000,  in 
1890,  were  PhHadelphU,  1,046,964;  Pittabure,  238,617;  Allegheny,  106,287;  Scranton, 
76,215;  Reading,  58,661;  Erie,  40,634;  Harriabifrg.  89,386;  Wiikesbarre,  87,718;  Lancas- 
ter, 32,011;  Altoona,  30,337;  Wiliiamsport,  27,132;  AUentown.  26,228;  York,  20,793; 
Cheater,  20,226.  See  histories  by  Proud  (Philadelphia,  1797);  and  Cornell  (New  York, 
1870);  Watson's  Annals  qf  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia,  1867). 

?JEKNSTLVANIA  BTTTCH,  the  language  of  settlers  of  a  considerable  part  of  Penn. 
sylvania,  which  Is  formed,  not  as  might  be  supposed,  by  a  blending  of  tongues  of  people 
of  various  nationalities  meeting  there,  but  which  is  the  dialect  of  a  people  of  south  Ger- 
many, found  near  each  other  in  that  region,  mainly  Rhenish,  Bavarians,  Swiss,  Alsa- 
cians,  and  Gkrmana,  to  which  is  added  a  modicum  of  English  words,  taken  often  without 
alteration  of  form.  The  late  H.  Harbaugh,  d.d.,  wrote  a  volume  of  fine  noems,  pub- 
lished in  1870,  which  exhibit  the  peculiarities  of  this  dialect,  as  does  also  Haldemanu'g 
Bsnn^fhiania  Dutch,  1878. 

FEHH8TLTAinA,  THE  TnTIVEBSTTT  OF,  in  Philadelphia,  traces  Its  origin  to  the  year 
1740,  when  a  charitable  school  was  founded  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  In  1749,  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "  Proposals  Relative  to  the  Education  of  Youth  In  Pennaylvanla," 
written  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  led  to  a  united  effort  by  certain  citizens  to  raise  this 
school  to  the  dignity  of  an  academy.  In  1751  this  was  accomplished  and  the  academy, 
consisting  of  aa  English,  a  Mathematical,  and  a  Latin  school,  each  under  a  master  with 
subordinate  tutors  and  ushers,  was  formally  opened.  Two  years  later  (1763)  a  charter 
was  granted  to  tbe  trustees  of  the  Institntion  by  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  the  propri- 
etaries of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania.  Under  the  skillful  training  of  tbe  learned  Dr. 
William  Smith,  tbe  first  provost,  tbe  highest  class  of  the  academy  attained  that  pro- 
ficiency which  In  a  college  course  would  have  entitled  its  members  to  a  degree.  This 
led  to  a  new  appeal  to  the  proprietaries  for  a  collegiate  charter.  In  1766  such  a  charter 
was  granted,  whl^  dedgnated  the  Institution  as  the  "  CoUen  and  Academy  of  Phila- 
delpma  In  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania."  In  1761  Dr.  Smlu,  who  Is  conspicuous  in 
history  as  having  formulated  the  curriculum  of  study  which  was  adopted  substantially 
by  the  colleges  of  later  foundation,  visited  Eileland  to  secure  funds  for  the  college.  He 
received  liberal  support  among  men  of  all  shades  of  religious  belief.  Concerned  lest  the 
institution  might  become  sectarian,  they  urged  the  trustees  to  make  a  declaration  of 
non-sectarian  principles  which  should  be  binding  on  their  successors.  Accordingly, 
they  rasolved  that  henceforth,  as  heretofore,  no  question  of  reltelons  belief  should  evet 
enter  Into  questions  of  administering  the  college  or  of  ai^wlntiiig  Its  offlceisr>  In  the  i 
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revolutionary  period,  the  college  was  looked  upon  with  distrust  by  the  radical  patriots, 
and  In  1779  the  declaration  above  named  was  seized  aa  a  pretext  for  withdrawing  the 
charter.  A  new  institution,  entitled  the  *'  University  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  " 
(the  flrat  "  University  "  in  point  of  time  in  America)  was  chartered  In  the  same  year. 
After  ten  years  of  ineffectual  work  for  both  institutions,  a  compromise  wag  brought 
about  and  a  union  projected.  In  1791,  this  amalgamation  was  connrmed.by  act  of  legis- 
lature, and  the  name  "University  of  Pennsylvania"  conf^'red  upon  the  united  Insti- 
tutions. The  buildings  of  the  University,  at  present  2&  in  number,  are  situated  in  West 
Philadelphia,  on  property  covering  an  area  of  about  flfty  acres.  Its  oi^^izatlon  consists 
of  a  bosjrd  of  trustees,  24  in  all,  of  whom  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  is  presi- 
dent ex-ojjkio;  the  pro  Umpore  head  holding  the  ancient  title  of  Provost.  This  board  of 
trustees  is  supreme  in  authority,  and  all  University  departments  ar«>  subject  to  its  gen- 
eral control.  Each  separate  department  is  under  the  direction  of  a  dean  and  faculty, 
who  exercise  Jurisdiction  within  their  own  province.  The  annual  catalt^ue  for  ]8dU-97 
fl^Tes  the  number  of  students  at  2811,  and  the  number  of  officers  of  instmctlon  at  242. 
The'Unlversity  now  comprehends  the  following  departments:  the  coHoto,  Including  (in 
the  school  of  arts)  courses  in  arts  and  science,  finance  and  economy  (Wbarton  school), 
biology  and  music,  and  (In  the  Towne  Scientific  school)  courses  in  architecture,  sci- 
ence and  technology,  chemistry,  and  in  mechanical,  electrical,  civil,  and  chemical  en- 
gineering; the  departments  of  philosophy  (graduate  school),  of  law,  of  medicine,  of 
auxiliary  medicine,  and  of  physical  education  (for  all  students).  There  are  also  other 
departments  under  the  University's  consUtutlon,  which  exist  separately  as  adjuncts  to 
the  various  subjects  of  instruction  given.  These  are  the  hospital,  the  veterinary  hos- 
pital, the  WIstar  institute  of  anatomy  and  biology,  the  museums  of  archeeology  and 
paleontology,  tiie  Flower  astronomical  observatory,  and  the  univeraity  library,  contain- 
ing over  1S5,000  bound  volumes.  The  University  library  contains  a  laree  number  of 
rich  private  collectiona,  among  the  more  important  being  the  Colwell  and  Carey  libra- 
ries, one  of  the  most  complete  collections  of  work^  on  finance  and  political  ecoiiomy  In 
the  world;  the  Biddle  law  library;  the  StilM  and  Pepper  medical  libraries;  the  rich 
Leatsdl  classical  library;  the  Bechateln  Germanic  library;  and  the  large  collection  of 
works  bearing  on  American  history.  The  collections  in  the  University  Museum  of 
arcbseology  are  most  extensive  and  of  the  highest  Intrinsic  value.  The  new  astronomi- 
cal observatory,  situated  on  the  Flower  Farm  just  beyond  the  city  limits,  consists  of 
three  commodious  buildings,  and  includes  In  its  equipment  an  18-lnch  equatorial,  with 
spectroscope,  meridian  circle  and  zenith  telescoi:^,  and  a  universal  transit.  Among  the 
recent  additions  to  tbe  university  buildings,  exclusive  of  the  observatory,  are  Hous- 
ton Hall,  a  luxuriously  appointed  club  house  for  the  use  of  the  students;  and  the  costly 
dormitory  plant,  the  first  section  of  which  was  thrown  open  for  occupancy  In  the  fall 
of  1890,  accommodating  stodents  to  the  number  of  SSO. 

FEmT,  a  BriUsh  coin  and  money  of  account.  After  the  Sceatts  (q.v.)  it  is  the  most 
ancient  of  the  English  coins,  and  was  the  only  one  generally  current  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  The  name  is  cvidentlv  the  same  as  the  Qcrman  pfennig,  and  both  words  seem 
to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  old  German  pfant,  a  pledge,  and  the  Latin  pendo,  to 
weigh  or  to  pay.  Both  in  Britain  and  on  the  continent  tlie  word  was  anciently  used  for 
money  in  seneral,  hence  we  have  such  phrasos  as  "  he  has  got  hia  penny-toorth"  i.e.,  he 
has  got  TaTue  for  his  money,  etc  The  penny  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Mwa  of  Ina,  king 
of  the  West  8axons,  about  the  close  of  the  7th  c.  It  was  ot  this  time  a  silver  coin,  and 
weighed  about  22^  troy  groins,  bcin^  thus  about  ths^^  Saxon  pound  weight.  This 

relation  to  the  pound  weight  is  evidently  derived  from  the  usage  of  the  early  Franks, 
who  retained  the  Roman  division  of  the  libra  into  20  tolidi,  and  the  aolidut  into  12  denarU 
(the  denarius  being  thus  the  240th  part  of  the  libra  or  pound.  See  Mark.  Half-pence 
and  farthings  were  not  coined  in  England  till  the  time  of  Edwurd  I.,  but  tlie  practice 
previously  prevailed  of  so  deeply  iadenting  the  penny  with  a  cross  mark  that  tlie  coin 
could  be  easily  broken  into  two  or  four  porta  as  required.  Silver  farthings  ceased  to  be 
coined  under  Edn-ard  YL,  and  silver  half-pennies  under  the  commonwealth.  By  this 
time  the  penny  had  steadily  decreased  in  weight;  it  was  18  grains  under  Edward  Ifl.,  IS 
and  13  under  Edward  IV.,  8  under  Edward  vL,  and  under  flUzabeth  it  was  finally  fixed 
at  7f}  grains,  or  ^  of  an  ounce  of  silver,  a  value  to  which  the  subsequent  copper  pen- 
nies, which  till  18(10  were  tlie  circulating  medium,  closely  approximated.  In  1672  an 
authorized  copper  coinage  was  established,  aad  half>pcnco  and  farthings  were  struck  Id 
copper.  The  penny  was  not  introduced  till  1797,  and  at  the  same  period  the  coinage  of 
twopenny  pieces  was  begun;  but  these  latter,  being  found  unsuitable,  were  withdrawn. 
The  penny  of  the  present  bronze  colnnge  is  of  only  about  lialf  tbe  value  of  the  old  copper 
penny.  The  Ocrman  ffmn^  was  also  originally  a  silver  coin,  bearing  the  same  relation 
to  the  German  pound  of  silver  as  the  English  penny^  to  its  pound.  And  in  the  IStli  c. 
it  was  made  so  broad,  in  imitation  of  the  Byzantine  coins,  that  it  would  no  longer  bear  to 
be  struck  with  a  die  on  each  side  as  before,  but  was  struck  on  one  side  only.  In  the 
be^nning  of  the  14th  c.  the  mark  of  silver  was  anew  divided  into  60  parts  or  coins, 
wmch,  to  distinguish  them  from  tlie  old  coins,  were  called  grotti  denarii,  whence  the 
term  groaehm.  In  the  modem  money  s^tem  of  Germany,  the  pfennig  is  a  nickel  coln^ 
the  hundredth  of  the  mark,  the  latter  being  equal  to  a  billing. 

mnr  yak,  village  and  CO.  seat  of  Yates  co.,  N.  Y.;  on  Lake  Eueka  and  the  Fall 
Brook  and  the  Korthem  Central  railroads;  43  miles  n.  of  Elmira.   It  derives  excellent 

E)wer  for  manufacturing  from  the  lake,  Is  in  a  noted  grape-growing  region,  and  has 
rge  general  agricultural  and  fruit  Interests.    It  was  incorporated  in  ISiS,  and  has  reg- 
ular stsamboat  communication  with  the  head  of  the  lake  at  Hamn^^^j^^^^jgi^i 
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and  state  banks,  pnbUe  library,  and  academy,  and  several  newspi^en  and  churches. 

Pop.  '90,  4,264. 

PENVTPAOXEB,  Galusha,  b.  Penn.,  1844;  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  and  rapidly  rose  In  rank,  becoming  colonel  In  1864,  before  which 
he  had  been  engaged  in  Florida,  and  at  Charleston  harbor  and  Drury's  bluffs,  where  he 
was  three  tim^  wounded.  He  commanded  a  regiment  at  James  river  and  the  siege  of 
Petersburg,' and  a  brigade  at  Fort  Harrison  and  Fort  Fisher,  where  he  was  again  severely 
woanded  and  for  Us  conduct  was  promoted  brig.-gen.  In  1866  he  was  made  a  col.  in  the 
re-gular  army  with  the  brevet  of  maj.-gen.   His  wounds  compelled  his  retirement,  1883. 

TEHH  YJIOT  AL,  a  species  of  mint  (q.v.).   The  name  pennyroyal  is  ^ven  in  North' 
America  to  a  small  plant,  Ssdaomna  pviigioidet,  allied  to  the  mints,  and  having,  lUu 
them,  a  pleasant  aronutic  smell,  and  a  warm  pungent  taste;  which  is  much  in  use  la 
domestic  medicine,  in  the  fbxni  of  a  warm  infuaion,  to  promote  pen[draUon  and  as  an 
emmenagogue. 

PENNT  WESSnTGB,  or  Peitiit  Brtoalb,  was  the  name  given  to  festive  marring 
oeremooials  in  Scotland,  at  which  the  invited  guests  made  contributions  In  money  (sel- 
dom more  than  Is.  each),  to  pay  the  general  expenses,  and  leave  over  a  small  sum,  which 
would  assist  the  newly  mairied  pur  In  furnishing  their  dwelliog.  This  practice,  now 
disused,  was  prevalent  In  the  17th  c;  and,  as  leading  to  "profane  minstrelsing  and 
promiscuotis  oancing/'was  denounced  by  an  actoftlie  general  assembly  of  the  Kirk, 
1649,  as  well  as  by  numerous  acts  of  presbyteries  and  kirk  sessious  about  the  same  period. 

PENOB'SOOT,  a  river  of  Maine,  rises  near  the  center  of  the  state  by  two  branches,  from 
a  chain  of  lakes  extending  north-weaterly;  and  after  a  s.  by  w.  course  of  186  m.  from 
the  junction,  or  800  in  all.  empties  into  Penobscot  bay,  a  broad  and  sheltered  opening 
into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  20  m.  wide,  with  several  large  islands.  Ita  chief  towns  are 
Belfast,  at  its  mouth;  Bangor,  60  m.  above,  where  falls  supply  power  to  saw-milia  and 
factories ;  CasUne,  and  Bucksport.  It  is  navigable  to  Bangor,  where  there  is  a  Ude  of  20 
ft.   The  chief  trade  is  pine  timber. 

PEH0B8G0T,  a  county  In  central  Haine  ;  drained  by  the  Penobscot,  Mattawamkeag, 
Eendnskeag,  Piscataquis,  and  Leboois  rivers;  intersected  by  the  Bangor  and  Aroostoolu. 
the  Maine  Central  and  Grand  Trunk  raihmds;  8882  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  72,665,  chiefly  of 
American  birth-  The  surface  is  rugged  and  uneven,  but  fertile  in  the  southern  part. 
Lumber  is  the  chief  article  of  export,  and  between  |4,000,000  and  $5,000,000  worth  are 
annually  handled.  Wool,  potatoes,  oata,  hay,  and  daliy  prodncta  are  the  staples.  There 
are  neariy  1000  manufactories,  planing  and  saw  mills,  etc.   Co.  Beat,  Bangor. 

PER0B8C0TS  and  PAS8A]IAaTJ0I>I)IE&  Indians  in  Maine  belonging  to  the  AbenaquI 
branch  of  the  Algonquins.  In  reward  for  their  adherence  to  the  colonial  side  In 
the  revolution,  Massachusetts  ceded  them  a  reservation  on  both  banks  of  the  Penoth 
Bcot.  The  Passamaquoddies  live  along  the  Schoodtc  lakes  and  the  w.  shore  of  Paaaunar 
quoddy  bay,  and  number  about  600.  The  Penobscots.  whose  number  is  about  the  same, 
are  mostly  found  on  Indian  island,  opposite  Oldtown.  They  elect  a  governor  and 
iieutenant-governor.   Both  tribes  belong  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  church. 

PENBITS,  a  market  t.  of  Cumberland,  in  a  picturesque  and  fertile  valley,  with 
rich  and  striking  scenery  in  the  vicinity,  stands  on  the  Carlisle  and  Lancaster  railway,  17 
In.  s.s.e.  of  CarOsle.  In  the  parish  churchyard  is  a  monument  of  great  antiquity, 
formed  of  two  pyramidal  stones  about  13  ft  high,  and  known  as  the  "Giant's 
Grave. "  The  town  contains  an  andent  free  grammar-school,  and  other  educational  insti- 
tutions.  Pop.  '01,  12,m 

PEHJtTV,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  and  market  t.  of  England,  In 
the  county  of  Cornwall,  in  a  warm,  sheltered,  and  richly  productive  valley,  on  the  Fly- 
mouth  and  Falmouth  railway,  2  m.  w.n.w.  of  Falmouth.  It  stands  on  a  low  hfll 
projecting  eastward  into  Falmouth  harbor.  Trade  Is  carried  on  to  some  extent  wltii 
the  mining  district  of  Redruth,  and  there  are  several  quarries  in  the  vicinity,  from 
which  the  famous  Penryn  granite— the  material  of  which  Waterloo  Bridge,  the  Chatham 
dockH,  and  a  great  number  of  other  important  public  works  are  constructed — is  obtained; 
20.000  tons  of  granite  have  been  exported  in  the  year,  but  the  quantity  varies  much. 
Fop.  '91,  of  municipal  borough,  4247.  T<^ther  with  Falmouth,  it  forms  a  parlia- 
mentary borough,  wnicb  returns  two  members  to  parliament. 

PEHBACOIA,  city,  port  of  entry,  and  co.  seat  Escambia  co.,  Fla.;  on  Pensacola  bay 

and  the  Louisville  and  Naahvllle  and  the  Pensacola,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee  railroads; 
7  miles  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Its  location  made  It  an  Important  point  in  early  days, 
and  Its  commodious,  deep,  and  landlocked  harbor  led  the  U.  S.  eovemment  to  establish 
a  large  navy  yard  there  and  to  erect  forts  Barrancas,  McRae,  and  Pickens  for  Its  protec- 
tion. While  in  the  possession  of  Spain  the  harbor  was  defended  by  San  Mlgnel  and  San 
Bernardo  fortresses.  The  city  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  British  in  1814  and  into 
that  of  the  United  States  in  11^1.  In  the  early  part  of  1861  the  navy  yard  was  surren- 
dered to  the  state  anthorities,  but  the  federal  government  recovered  it  in  the  following 
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year.  The  city  has  gu  and  electrie  lights,  an  abtmdance  of  good  water,  national  banks, 
orphans'  aad  widows'  homes,  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  and  about  10  churches. 
The  principal  Industries  are  manufacturing  and  the  shipment  of  lumber,  coal,  iron,  cot- 
ton, and  naval  stores,  the  exports  exceeding  $6,000,000  per  annum  In  valae.  Pop.  '90, 
11,750. 

TEVnOHABT,  aSAKD,  of  Holland.   See  Grand  Pensionabt. 

FEmOVa  and  Pensionbbb.  The  policy  of  the  United  States  up  tothe  year  1809  had 
been  to  confine  the  bestowment  of  pensions  upon  officers  and  privates  who  had  served 
^ther  in  the  army  or  navy  during  the  earlier  wars  in  which  the  country  was  engaged,  or 
who  had  been  wounded  or  otherwise  disabled  In  active  service  during  the  more  recent 
wars;  or  to  the  widows,  children,  and  other  dependent  relatives  of  the  slain.  The  only 
exception  to  this  rule  had  been  in  the  case  of  a  few  private  acts  granting  pensions  to  In- 
divlduals  for  some  public  service  or  some  act  of  signal  heroism.  But  in  that  year  a  bill 
was  passed  which  provided,  among  other  things,  that  any  judge  of  the  U.  S.  courts  who 
reslgn»l  his  commission  aitter  10  years'  service,  or  longer,  should  continue  during  the 
retnainder  of  his  life  to  receive  his  full  salary.  Since  that  time  pensions  have  oeen 
conferred  on  ex-prestdents'  widows  (Mrs.  Lincoln,  Mrs.  Garfield,  Mrs.  Pollc,  and  Mrs. 
l^ler),  on  members  of  the  Ilfe-savine  department,  on  employes  in  the  quartermaster's 
and  paymaster's  departments,  etc.  Military  pensions  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  first 
year  of  the  Revolution.  In  1776  it  was  resolved  that  all  officers  who  should  continue  In 
the  service  until  the  end  of  the  war  should  receive  half  pay  for  7  years  after  peace  was 
established.  In  1780  the  provisions  of  tliis  law  were  extended  to  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  those  who  died  in  the  service.  The  half  pay  for  7  years  was  next  extended  to  half 
pay  for  life,  and  subsequently  commuted  to  full  pay  for  Cyears.  Between  1806  and  1818 
the  principle  was  established  that  all  persons,  whether  officers  or  privates,  who  had  been 
disabled  in  the  course  of  either  military  or  naval  service  should  be  provided  for  at  the 
public  expense.  In  1618  pensions  were  granted  to  all  the  survivors  of  the  Revolutionary 
war  who  for  any  reason  stood  In  need  of  pecuniary  assistance ;  and  subsequent  legislation 
extended  tixe  provisions  of  the  pension  laws  to  other  wars  than  the  Revolution,  so  that 
they  Included  miUtazy  service  wherever  rendered.  Since  the  civil  war  numerous  acts 
have  been  passed  for  the  relief  of  those  vho  safFered,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  while 
fighting  for  the  union,  and  of  the  dependent  relatives  of  the  fallen.  The  provisions  of 
the  laws  which  determine  the  various  classes  of  these  beneficiaries,  the  amounts  of  their 
respective  pensions,  and  the  manner  of  making  applications  for  the  same,  are  too  minute 
and  intricate  to  be  entered  into  here.  A  pamphlet  containing  the  laws,  with  forms  and 
instructions,  is  furnished  free  of  charge  by  the  commissioners  of  P.,  or  the  laws  them- 
selves may  be  found  in  the  IT.  S,  Jtevised  StatuUs,  sections  4602-4791. 

The  recent  growth  of  the  pension  list  of  the  United  States  has  been  very  great.  In 
1861  there  were  8686  names  upon  the  roils  receiving  $1,072,461  annually.  In  18«6, 
85,986  pensioners  drew  $8,525,153;  in  1870,  198,686  persons  drew  $27,780,811;  in  1876, 
284,821  drew  $29,683,116;  Id  1880,  260,802  drew  $57,240,540;  In  1886,  345,126  drew 
$66,693,706;  in  1890,  537,944  persons  drew  $106,493,890.  The  disbursements  in  pen- 
sions for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1801  was  $124,415,961.  This  is  $43,436,218  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  entire  military  establishment  of  Germany  for  the  same  year.  The 
total  disbursements  for  pensions  from  1861  to  1891  amounted  to  $1,158,712,303.36.  In 
1890  there  were  filed  105,044  applications  for  pensions,  of  which  66,^7  were  allowed. 
Of  these  50,395  were  made  by  surviving  soldiers  themselves,  the  rest  by  widows,  etc. 
Some  1900  applications  were  on  account  of  services  In  the  Mexican  War.  In  1890, 
there  were  on  the  rolls  the  names  of  28  widows  of  Revolutionary  soldiers.  There  are 
18  pensloti  agencies  in  the  United  States,  located  at  the  following  cities:  Augusta  (Me.), 
Boston,  Bulialo,  Chicago,  Columbus  (O.),  Concord  (N.  H.),  Des  Moines,  Detroit, 
Indianapolis,  Knoxvllle  (Tenn.),  I^uiaville,  Milwankee,  Kow  York,  PhUadelphla, 
Pittsbni^h,  San  Francisco,  Topeka,  Washington. 

rimxAPBSTtA,  a  genns  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  guUiftree,  to  which  belongs  the 

Butteh-and-Tallow  Tbee  of  sierra  Leone,  P.  butyraeea.  It  Is  a  tree  60  ft.  high,  and 
produces  a  conical  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  very  lai^e  pear,  the  pulp  of  which  abounds  in  a 
yellow  oily  substance,  with  a  strong  flavor,  somewluit  resembling  that  of  turpentine,  yet 
much  used  by  the  natlvei  as  an  article  of  food. 

PXHTAOON  is  a  plane  geometrical  figure  of  five  sides.   When  the  aides  are  equal, 

the  figure  Is  called  a  regular  pentagon. 

FXKTASnUI,  a  building  with  a  portico  of  five  columns. 

fUTAUVOU  (Or.  fivefold  book),  a  name  given  by  Greek  translators  to  the  five 
books  ascribed  to  Moses,  which  are  In  Hebrew  called  collectively  Torah  (Uw),  by  way 
of  eminence,  or  Chamiaha  Chumshe  Torah  (five-fifths  of  the  Torah).  Laxo  is  also  the 
general  name  by  which  the  woA  or  portions  of  it  are  referred  to  and  qnoted  (the  words 
'^of  Moaes"  or  *'of  the  Lord"  b^g  added  occasionally)  both  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament. 

The  division  Into  five  portions  (further  divided  into  60,  40,  27,  86,  S4  chapters,  or  12, 
11, 10, 10, 11,  Farshloth  or  Sidru  respectively,  by  the  Hasoretei)  is,  if  not  original,  at 
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aU  eventa  of  a  very  remote  date,  and  cerlainly  anterior  to  the  Septoagint.  Genesis, 
LeTiticus,  and  Deuteronomy,  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  books,  form  clearly  defined  and 
internally  complete  parts  of  the  work  as  a  whole,  and  thus,  also,  fix  the  limits  of  the 
mtermediate  second  (Exodus)  and  Uie  commencement  of  the  ooucludine  fifth  (Deuter-' 
onomy).  The  chief  aim  of  the  Pentateuch  being  to  give  a  description  of  the  origin  and 
history  of  tlie  Hebrew  people  up  to  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  tq^uier  with  the  theocracy 
founded  among  them,  the  center  is  formed  by  the  person  of  Mases  himself,  the  regen- 
erator and  lawgiver  of  the  oatlon.  Genesis,  beginning  with  the  history  of  ^e  creation 
and  antediluvian  genealogy  from  Adam  to  Noah,  in  rapid  outlines,  sketches  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  various  tribes  that  descended  from  the  one  man  who  was  saved  in  the  deluge, 
but  dwells  with  special  emphasis  upon  Shem,  from  whom  sprang,  in  the  tenth  genera- 
tion, Abraham,  the  progenitor  of  thn  "  people  of  the  covenant."  The  salient  events  in 
the  lives  of  his  descendants,  the  patriarchs,  are  minutely  described ;  and  a  fitting  close  is 
found  in  the  benediction  of  Jacob,  who,  as  it  were,  reinaugurates  and  confirms  all  his 
twelve  sons  in  the  covenant  made  between  Abraham  and  God.  Exodus,  treating  of  the 
liberation  of  the  people  from  Egypt;  their  wanderings  in  tlie  desert;  the  promulgation 
of  the  law,  by  which  they  became  emphatically  the  "holy  nation  "  and  the  " people  of 
the  Lord;"  and  the  erection  of  a  visible  sanctuary — may  be  regarded  as  the  nucleus  of 
the  work;  while  Leviticus,  the  following  book,  fittingly  enters  into  the  details  of  the  legis- 
lation and  the  mode  of  worship;  especially  the  prescriptions  concerning  sacrifices,  festi- 
vals, ceremonial  purity,  and  the  duties  of  the  priests,  with  but  little  of  history.  The 
historical  thread  is  taken  up  again  in  Numbers,  the  fourth  book,  which,  also,  side  by 
side  with  the  relation  of  the  events  between  the  Siuaitic  period  and  tlie  beginning  of  the 
fortieth  year  after  the  Exodus,  contains  many  laws  explanatory  of,  or  complementary 
to,  those  of  the  former  books,  together  with  such  as  new  circumstances  had  called  into 
eziatenoe.  A.  brief  recapitulation  of  the  preceding  portions;  Moses's  most  impressive 
and  reiterated  exhtntatioiis  to  keep  that  law,  which  was  now  completed  and  solemnly 
transmitted  to  the  Levites;  and  the  death  of  the  legislator  himself — ^form  the  chief  con- 
tents of  the  fifth  book,  or  Deuteronomy.  Thus,  the  theocratic  plan  of  the  work  is  car 
ried  through  from  beginning  to  end,  coming  out  more  prominently  in  the  three  inter- 
mediate books,  but  never  lost  sight  of  entirely.  Nothing  is  dwelt  or  even  touched  upon 
save  that  which  in  some  way  illustrates  either  the  relation  of  God  to  the  people,  or  of 
the  people  to  God;  the  political,  civil,  and  domestic  laws  themselves,  being  enumerated 
<»ily  as  bearine  upon  the  main  aim  and  object  of  the  work. 

Ttie  speciu  booka  being  treated  smarately  under  their  respective  heads,  we  have  here 
only  to  consider  some  questions  relating  to  the  work  as  a  whole,  and  principally  that  of 
its  authorship  and  history,  as  far  as  these  points  have  not  been  touched  upon  already 
under  Genesis.  Tradition,  as  embodied  in  the  earliest  historical  recoras,  mentions 
■  Moses  as  the  writer  of  the  complete  Pentateuch,  such  ns  it  is  before  us:  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  verses,  describing  the  last  moments  of  the  law-giver,  etc.,  which  were 
ascribed  to  JMhua.  This  tradition  has  for  many  a  lone  century  been  almost  universally 
adhered  to.  Not  that  there  have  not  at  different  periods  suspicions  been  raised  respect- 
ing this  "authenticity."  The  pseudo-Clementines,  for  instance,  assumed  that  the  law, 
orally  delivered  1^  Moses  to  the  elders,  had,  before  and  after  ita  being  committed  to 
writing,  undergone  innumerable  changes,  nay,  corruptions;  among  these  the  too  per- 
sonal and  human  conceptions  of  God,  and  the  unworthy  traits  recorded  of  the  patriarchs. 
Jerome  expresses  himself  in  a  somewhat  doubtful  manner  on  the  relation  of  Ezra  as  the 
"redactor,"  or  rather  "restorer,"  of  tho  Pentateuch.  Aben  Ezra  boldly  calls  several 
IMssagcs  later  interpolations,  and  speaks  of  others  still  moi-e  poignantly  as  a-ssod.  or  a 
"  mystery,"  i.e.,  as  containing  difficulties  not  to  be  cleared  away  in  consonance  with  the 
common  belief,  which  he,  however,  was  too  pious  wantonly  to  disturb.  Other  voices, 
vaguely  lifted  up  by  more  or  less  competent  scnolars.  remained  unheard.  It  was  not  until 
long  after  the  reformation,  at  the  dawn  of  tbe  exegetical  and  critical  modern  age.  that 
the  question  whether  this  codex'was  the  work  of  one  man,  or  even  of  one  age,  and  what 
share,  if  any,  Moses  had  in  its  composition.  l>Ggan  to  be  discussed  seriously  and  on  scien- 
tific grounds.  Hobbes  held  that  the  Pentnteucli  was  rather  a  work  on,  than  by  Moses. 
Spinoza  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  to  Ezra  that  we  were  indebted  for  the  book 
in  its  present  shape  and  that  it  embodies  certain  genuine  portions,  collected  at  a  late 
period,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  later  material,  added  at  various  periods  subHC- 
quent  to  the  time  of  the  aupposed  author.  Yitringa,  Le  Clerc  (Clericus),  Rich,  Simon, 
and  others,  followed,  resuming  and  enlarging  the  discussion  chiefly  respecting  the  diffi- 
culties which  presented  themselves  in  the  accounts  of  the  creation,  and  the  like,  con- 
tained in  Genesis.  The  next,  and  indeed  the  most  important  step — because  the  one 
which  at  once  removed  the  question  from  the  field  of  hazy  and  timid  speculations  to 
that  scientific  basis  upon  which  it  still  rests,  was  taken  by  Astruc,  who,  from  the  marked 
difference  of  the  divine  names  used  in  Genesis  and  the  beginning  of  Exodus — noticed  in 
the  Talhud  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church — came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  books 
bad  been  worked  up  from  different  original  documents,  which  he  called  Jebovistic  and 
Elohistic  respectively.  See  article  Gekesis,  where  the  development  of  this  speculation 
is  described.  At  the  present  stage  of  the  investigation,  the  view  very  generally  adopted 
la  the  "complementary  theory,"  which  assumes,  with  certainty,  two  or  more  authors — 
Jehovists  and  Elohists— for  the  whole  of  the  first  four  booka,  at  least;  the  fifth  being  by 
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some  (DelttzBch,  Schulz,  Eurz,  etc.)  still  ascribed  chiefly  to  Moees's  own  hand.  Only  a 
small  apolo^tic  acIioo),  of  which  Hengstenberg  long  was  spokesman,  still  upholds  the 
entire  inlegnty  and  authenlicity  of  the  work,  pronouncing  Moses  its  sole  author.  The  con- 
temporary discussions  on  lUese  points,  whkdi,  up  to  within  a  very  receut  3)eriod,  were 
chiefly  confined  to  Germany,  liuvu  now  also  lound  their  way  into  England.  The 
impulse  to  the  controversy  iu  this  country  was  principally  given  by  Dr.  Davidson,  (he 
"essayists  and  reviewers, '  and  bishop  Colenso,  all  of  whom,  un  the  ba^  of  these  Ger- 
man inveaUgation^  raised  some  new  points.  Innumerable  replies,  by  more  or  less  com- 
petent champions,  have  been  issued;  but  as  yet.  so  far  from  either  of  the  combatants 
having  declared  themselves  convinced  by  the  arguments  from  the  other  side,  the  contro- 
versy elicits  new  publications  uninterruptedly. 

While  endeavoring  to  trace,  in  the  briefest  of  outlines,  some  of  the  chief  objections 
raised  against  the  Mosaic  authorship  and  the  replies  given  thereunto,  we  must  remind 
the  reader  tliat  ours  is  only  the  task  of  epitomizers,  as  it  were,  and  that  the  veiy  nature 
of  our  task  precludes  us  from  (pving  any  opinion  whatsoever  about  the  superior  force  of 
the  ai^uments  on  either  ude. 

A  work,  alleged  to  be  the  production  of  one  man,  it  is  ui^ed,  first  of  all  ought  to 
contain  neither  unnecessary  rei>etitions  of  considerable  length,  nor  contradictions,  nor 
anachronisms.  There  ought  to  be  a  plan  and  a  unity.  Yet,  there  can  be.no  doubt,  ihey 
say,  about  the  fragmentary  cliaracter  of  the  Pentateuch.  Many  portions,  evidently  com- 
plete in  tbemselveb,  are  strung  together  without  the  slightest  logical  sequence,  nay,  in  an 
UDchronological  order.  As  to  repetitions  and  contradictions,  there  is,  to  begin  with,  the 
very  history  of  the  creation,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  first  cliapters  of  Glen^s,  is  each 
time  given  differently,  and  in  each  account  the  divine  name  is  conslBtently  mentioned  in 
a  dilrerent  way.  The  same  Is  to  be  said  with  regwd  to  the  account  of  the  deluge,  and 
several  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  patiiarclis;  the  important  conversation  between  Qod 
and  Hoses  respecting  Aaron  (Exod.  iv.  10-lS,  and  vi.  0);  the  descriptions  of  the  taber- 
nacle; the  priestly  vestments;  the  story  of  the  manna  as  given  iu  Exodus  and  Numbers - 
the  account  of  the  appointment  of  the  council  of  the  70  dders  in  the  same  books ;  etc 
Again,  the  work  itself  sometimes  seems  to  indicate  an  autlior  who  is  not  the  legislator 
himself,  such  as  the  phrase  of  Moses  being  the  humblest  of  men ;  the  account  of  his  own 
death;  the  passage  in  Qenesis  "before  there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel" 
(xxxvi.  81);  the  occunence  of  the  name  of  the  city  of  Dan  (Gon.  xiv.  14,  Deut  xxziv.l), 
so  called  only  aSter  the  conquest  by  that  tribe.  In  Numb.  xazU.  84,  a^in,  we  have  an 
enumeration  of  a  certain  number  of  towns  and  villages  built  by  the  tribes  of  Gad  and 
Reuben — an  event  which  could  not  have  happened  during  Moses's  lifetime;  further,  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  the  formula  "  unto  this  day"  _(e.g.,  Deut.  x.  8,  where  the  author 
speaks  of  the  Institution  of  the  Levites  as  being  still  in  force  "  up  to  this  day"),  etc.  It 
is  contended,  also,  that  the  language  of  the  Pentateuch  varies  very  little  from  that  of  the 
last  prophets,  and  that  it  can  lurdfy  be  assumed  that  1000  years  should  have  made  no 
perceptible  difference  in  the  idiom;  more  pnrticularly  has  Deuteronomy  been  supposed 
to  bear  a  striking  resemblance,  in  style  and  language,  to  Jeremiah.  The  Pentateuch  is 
furtlier  said  to  contain  many  facta  palpably  contradictory  to  natnral  laws,  as  they  are 
established  in  the  experience  of  the  whole  historical  human  race,  and  systematized  by 
'Science. 

Of  the  many  wavs  to  get  rid  of  these  and  similar — old  and  new — exceptions,  the  most 
generally  adopted  is  that  which  we  mentioned  as  the  method  of  "interpolation,"  by 
which  the  apologetic  school  strikes  out  some  60  or  more  passages,  as  not  belonj^ng  to 
the  oi^nal  work,  but  having  crept  in,  by  way  of  conunentaiy.  note,  or  explanation,  in 
post-AIosaic  times— the  body  of  the  work  T&eing  thus  saved,  so  to  say.  bya  most  extensive 
amputation.  As  to  the  ailment  from  the  language,  it  is  said  that  the  Pentateuch,  being 
the  divine  book,  by  way  of  eminence,  and  embodying  the  very  phrases  {to  the  letter)  made 
use  of  by  the  Almighty,  must  needs  have  served  as  a  model  for  the  next  1000  years, 
and  priests  and  Levites.  the  teacberc  of  the  people,  were  enjoined  conbtantly  to  stud^ 
and  read  it:  hence  the  small  difference  in  the  later  writers.  Arabic  and  Syriac,  it  is 
argued,  did  likewise  not  change  essentially  for  many  centuries — an  assertion,  hovrever, 
which  only  holds  good  if  "many"  is  taken  in  a  very  vague  sense  indeed.  Tliat  Deuter- 
onomy differs  in  style  i  id  manner,  is  verbose,  etc.,  is  expl^ned  by  Ho8e8*B  advanced 
ajre.  On  the  ''ther  hand,  events  which  are  not  In  harmony  with  the  "natural  laws", 
are  accepted  \jy  the  orthc^ox  simply  and  literally  as  "miracles,"  while  "conservative" 
rationalists  of  me  school  nf  Eichhom,  RtMenmQller,  and  others,  who  stand  bjr  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Pentateuch,  have  b^n  at  great  pains  to  find  some  kind  of  poetical  interpre- 
tation for  them. 

Some  of  the  recent  attacks  on  tbe  authenticity  are  chiefly  founded  upon  arittunetical 
grounds.  The  numbers  of  the  people,  their  cattle,  and  the  like,  at  various  periods,  do 
not  seem  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  natural  increase,  or  even  to  the  geometrical  limits 
within  which  they  were  at  times  stated  to  have  been  confined.  Among  the  direct  proofs, 
however,  proffered  by  Uie  defenders  of  the  authenticity,  the  following  chiefly  deserve 
attention.  Deuteronomy,  It  is  averred,  can  only  he  the  work  of  Moses.  He  speaks  in  it 
to  the  men  wbom  he  has  led  for  many  years,  as  one  who  has  lived  through  all  the  events 
himself.  There  is  no  possibility  of  any  one  imitating  the  local  coloring  in  such  a  man- 
ner.   It,  then,  Deuteronomy  must  be  allowed  to  be  tbe  work  of  Moaes,  the  three  {ireced* 
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tng  books,  to  the  contents  of  which  frequent  alltudon  k  made,  must  equally  be  suppoeed 
to  oe  flnaUy  redacted,  if  not  written,  by  the  same  hand  ;  and  it  further  follows  oaturatly, 
that  the  in&oductfon  to  these  boolu,  which  is  Genesis,  must  have  emaaated  from  ft. 
Again,  any  one  writing  after  Moses,  could  not  possibly  have  possessed  the  extraordina- 
rily correct  knowledge  of  contemporary  Egypt  and  Arabia,  which  appears  tliroughout 
the  Pentateuch.  A  writer  who  might  be  supposed  to  have  acquired  it  by  dint  of  Btudy 
of  antiquities,  must,  it  is  said,  have  betrayed  ulniself  on  every  page  by  inaccuracies  ana 
anachronisms.  Nineveh  is  in  OenesLs  a  ci^  of  as  yet  little  importance;  while  Resen,  of 
which  no  trace  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  Bible,  is  the  great  metropolis  of 
Assyria  of  the  time.  Tyre,  ^eat  in  the  days  of  David,  and  mentioned  already  in 
Jo^ua,  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  Pentateuch,  where  a  later  writer  would  certainly 
have  spokeo  of  it  in  connection  with  Sidon.  The  Canaaoite  gods  and  altars  are  often 
spoken  of;  never  their  temples,  of  which  yet  we  read  in  Joshua.  Why,  tiien,  should  that 
very  ancient  author,  to  whom  must  needs  be  traced  the  Pentateuch,  not  be  Moses  him* 
sd^  rather  than  some  contemporary  of  his  ?  The  fragmentary,  abrupt,  and,  as  it  were, 
confused  character  of  Qie  work,  the  apologists  further  urge,  so  far  from  testifying  against 
Moses,  confirm  tlie  tradition  of  his  authorship.  Would  not  a  later  historian  have  worked 
the  mixed  moss  of  historical,  geographical,  legal,  and  personal  material  into  a  methodi- 
cal and  systematic  whole  ?  Who  else  could  have  imparted  to  the  book  the  impress  of  a 
diary,  so  to  say,  but  the  man  who  was  in  the  midst  of  the  events,  jotting  down  all  the 
items  important  either  in  his  own  individual  or  the  national  career?  And  who  but  one 
standing  in  its  very  center  could  depict  with  such  glowing  colors  the  life  tiiat  moved 
around  oim?— But  a  further  direct  argument  for  the  authenticity  is  found  by  them  in  the 
very  Item  of  the  language  of  the  Pentateuch.  True,  they  say,  it  resembles  as  much  as 
can  be  that  of  the  later  books,  because,  as  we  said  before,  it  remained  the  classical  lan- 
guage for  all  later  generations;  but,  on  the  other  hand.  It  offers  cert^n  peculiarities— 
oUCh  as  the  use  of  a  common  pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular  for  both  the  mascuUne 
and  feminine  genders;  the  same  term  for  boy  and  girl;  and  the  like  archaisms — all  of 
which  distinctly  prove  it  to  be  a  work  of  a  very  much  older  date.  The  existence  of  an 
ancient  Mosaic  code  of  laws  would  further  appear  proved  beyond  any  doubt  by  the  con- 
stant recurrence  of  quotations  from  "the  law  <h  Jehovah"  or  "the  law  of  Moses'* 
Uiroughont  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament  from  Joshua  to  Hosea.  Had  there  in 
really  been  no  such  code  in  existence,  the  authors  of  the  different  biblical  works  could 
not  possibly  have  so  unanimously  spoken  of  it  without  betraying  a  conscious  foigery 
somewhere.  That  Ezra  should  have  been  the  author,  or,  at  all  events,  the  refounder  of 
the  Pentateuch,  is  equally  improbable,  on- account  of  the  spirit,  tone,  language,  and  all 
those  smaller  peculiarities  of  which  mention  has  been  made;  and  he  would,  on  the  other 
hand,  never  have  been  able  so  skillfully  to  avoid  his  own  individual  manner  and  style, 
m  it  appears  in  his  own  book.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  it  is  further  said,  which, 
with  a  very  few  characteristic  alterations,  is  an  accurate  transcript  of  our  Pentatench, 
would  have  been  an  utter  impossibility,  considering  the  hostile  relations  between  the 
Samaritans  and  the  Jews,  if  it  had  not  been  well  known  as  a  genuine  document  before 
the  division  of  the  empire.  That  Hilkiab,  who  is  said  to  have  found  the  Book  of  the 
Law  in  the  temple  in  the  days  of  Josiah  {2  Kings  xxii. ;  2  Chron.  xxxit.)  should  have 
been  its  real  author — an  opinion  first  advanced  by  De  Wette — would  imply  a  complicity 
ia  the  forgery  not  only  on  the  part  of  Jeremiah,  Uuldah,  and  the  elders,  but  almost 
of  the  whole  iMople,  among  whom,  on  the  contnuy,  there  certiUnly  seems  to  have  been 
living  a  veTY  vivid  tradition  of  the  former  existence  of  the  book  or  some  of  its  portions 
at  least.  Moreover,  had  it  been  first  written  in  those  days,  there  surely  would  have  been 
introduced  some  kind  of  urophetical  allusion  to  the  royal  house  of  David,  or,  at  all  events, 
ft  pedigree  and  origin  differing  from  the  incestuous  one  given  in  Gen.  xxxvUi.  Deuter- 
onomy would  altogether  have  changed  its  language  about  royalty  {xvil.  16-20)  very  con- 
siderably; and  Joseph's  would  not  have  stood  out  so  prominently  as  a  favored  tribe.  The 
alleged  difflculties  respecting  the  numbers  are  explained  away  more  or  less  convincingly — 
in  the  most  difficult  cases,  by  miraculous  interference.  Corruptions,  interpolations,  and 
the  many  fates  that  befall  ancient  documents,  are  idlowed  to  have  crept  in,  in  some 
places;  although  this  argument  is  given  up  by  those  who  hold  that  a  special  providence 
watched  over  the  divine  work.  In  all  other  rrapects,  they  hold  these  books  are  exactly 
as  they  were  written  by  Moses  under  direct  "inspiration." — Thus  far,  In  swiftest  out- 
lines, the  pros  and  contras  most  commonly  adduced,  and  worthy  of  some  consideration. 

A  few  rationalistic  critics,  however,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  deny  the  very  possibility 
of  Moses  having  given  the  laws  contained  id  the  Pentateuch,  chiefly  founding  their 
objections  upon  the  ground  that  he  was  not  likely  to  have  been  versed  in  the  art  of 
Writing  to  an  extent  which  the  composition  of  these  laws  would  presuppose.  Egjrptian 
characters,  with  which  he  might  have  been  familiar,  could  not  have  been  used  for  Hebrew 
composition;  and  the  Hebrews  themselves,  uncultivated  as  they  were,  did  not  possess 
any  characters  of  their  own.  There  has  only,  in  reply  to  these  objections,  that  fact  to  be 
stated,  that  a  soberer  criticism  of  more  recent  date  has  found  itself  obliged,  in  deference 
to  certain  paleographical  and  other  scientific  truths,  to  give  up  most  of  these  points,  or, 
at  all  events,  to  fouud  no  such  sweeping  condemnation  upon  those  which  still  remain. 
On  the  contrary,  whichever  of  the  hypotheses  enumerated  at  the  be^noing  is  as- 
Bnmed,  the  groundwork  at  the  legislation  is  traced  back,  by  almost  unanimons  con- 
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eent,  to  the  historical  person  of  Moses,  who  !s  no  longer  the  mythical  demigod  of  Iwr- 
barous  hordes,  but  a  m&n.  The  final  redaction  of  these  laws — of  which  many  of  later 
dale  are  found  to  be  wholly  InconeiBteDt  with  the  earlier  corresponding  lawB — as  of  the 
whole  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  almoet  ns  unanimonely  placed  in  ages  long  after  him. 

Id  the  contemporary  ' '  moderate  "  school  in  Englaiid,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
glean  from  their  writings,  the  following  seems  to  be  the  prevalent  opinion  on  the  point 
of  the  Mos^  authorshfi).  It  la  allowed  that  Moses  did  not  write  the  whole  of  (he  Fenta^ 
teuch,  but  portions  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  and  the  whole  of  Deuteronomy, 
with  the  cscoption  of  the  account  of  his  death,  and  sucli  portions  as  palpably  show  an 
author  who  points  to  the  imminent  dissolution  of  the  empire.  That  even  tbe  fundamen- 
tal law  (Deraloguc)  should  be  found  in  two  varyine  versions,  tbe^  hold,  strengthens 
rather  the  assumption  of  their  genuiue  Mosaic  author^ip  in  some  original  shape.  The 
later  editor,  finding  two  different  recensions  made  by  contemporaries,  or  in  subsequent 

r,  unbodied  them  both,  on  account  of  their  paramouut  importance,  literally.  Qen- 
was  worked  np  from  ancient  documents,  composed  by  various  writers,  liviDg  at 
various  "prehistoric"  periods,  either  by  Hoses  himself,  or  under  his  supervision,  by 
some  of  the  elders.  The  fiist  redaction  of  the  five  books  as  a  whole  took  place  after  the 
conquest  of  Canaan,  through  Joshua  and  tbe  elders;  the  second  and  final  redaction,  how- 
ever, in  which  it  received  its  present  shape,  Is  to  be  dated  from  tbe  time  of  Ezra,  after 
the  return  from  exile. 

The  majority  of  continental  modern  critics  of  the  more  moderate  stamp— who  repu- 
aiate  the  notion  of  their  belonging  to  the  advanced  rationalistic  party — hold  opinions  of 
ft  very  different  kind;  and  since  they  have  found  professed  partisans  in  England,  the 
foremost  of  whom  is  Dr.  Davidson,  we  will  make  use  of  his  own  words  (IiiinduetiM  to 
the  Old  TeBtameiU):  "There  is  littlo  external  evidencefor  the  Mosaic  authorship;  and  what 
little  there  is,  does  not  stand  tlie  test  of  criticism.  The  succeeding  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament  do  not  confirm  it.  The  venerable  authority  of  Christ  himself  has  no  proper 
bearing  on  the  question.  The  objections  derived  from  internal  structure  are  conclusive 
aeainst  the  Mosaic  authorship.  Various  contradictions  are  irreconcilable.  The  traces 
01  a  later  date  are  convincing.  The  narratives  of  the  Pentateuch  are  usually  trustworthy, 
thoueh  parily  mythical  and  legendary.  The  miracles  recorded  were  the  exaggerations 
of  a  later  age.  The  voice  of  God  cannot,  without  profanity,  be  said  to  haTe  externally 
uttered  all  the  precepts  attributed  to  him.  Moses's  hand  laid  the  foundation  of  the  edi- 
fice of  God's  word,  which  has  grown  into  the  proportions  in  which  we  now  possess  it; 
but  he  was  not  the  first  writer  who  penned  parts  of  the  national  legends  and  history. 
He  was  emphatically  a  lavrnver,  not  a  historian,  a  grand  spiritual  aetar  in  tbe  life-drama 
of  the  Israelites,  who  founded  their  theocratic  constitution  under  the  direct  guidance  of 
the  Supreme." 

A  few  words  must  be  added  respecting  the  use  of  the  Pentateuch.  According  to 
Dent.  xxxi.  fti  seqq.,  it  was  preserved  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  Every  seventh  year 
it  had  to  be  read  to  the  people  in  public;  and  probably  the  schools  of  prophets,  insUtuted 
at  the  time  of  Samuel,  propagated  its  use  by  copies.  Moreover,  certain  priestly,  sani- 
tarr,  and  other  laws  required  constant  reference  to  it,  so  that  certain  portions  of  it  seem 
to  nave  been  widely  in  use  at  an  early  period.  Every  synagogue  is,  according  to  the 
tradititional  law,  to  possess  a  roll  of  the  tor^b,  written  on  parchment,  and  under  certain 
strictly-inaiflted-upon  regulations,  out  of  which  roll  certain  "portions  are  read  on  Sabbath 
and  feast-days;  and,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  in  Palestine,  when  Monday  and 
Thunday  were  the  marke^day8 — when  the  country-people  came  to  town  uid  the  Judges 
sat— also  on  those  days.  A  smaller  portion  (parasha)  is  read  on  these  and  on  the  after- 
noon service  of  the  Sabhath  than  on  the  Sabbath  morning  service,  when  a  whole  sidra 
is  read,  or  rather  chanted,  accorded  to  the  Neginah,  which  is  note  and  ficcent  at  the  r^nmc 
time.  The  Samaritans  have,  of  all  biblical  books,  only  adopted  the  Pentateuch,  with  slight 
variations  (see  Samabitan  Pkstateuch),  their  book  of  Joshua  being  a  very  different  wotit 
from  ours;  and  certain  very  recent  accounts  of  their  pos-sessing  also  other  adaptations  of 
our  Ubiical  books,  require  confirmation.  For  the  clifEerent  translations  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, ancient  and  modem,  see  Bible.  Theflrst  printed  edition  of  the  Pentateuch  dates 
Bologna,  1482,  fol.  The  name  of  commentators  and  writers  on  the  whole  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, both  in  and  out  of  the  church,  is  legion.  "We  mention  among  the  foremost,  besides 
the  church  fathers  (Aiigustine,  Jerome,  Ephraim,  Syrus,  etc.)  and  tlie  medieeval  Jewish 
commentators  (Raspi,  D.  Kimchi,  Alien  Ezra),  Calvin,  Luther,  Grotius,  PSre  Simon.  Le 
Clerc,  Michaelis.  Elchhom,  Jahn,  De  Wette,  Sell,  Hftvemick,  Bleek.  Hengstenberg, 
Banke,  Kurtz,  StOhelin,  Ewald,  Bertheau,  Colenso,  Onves,  Stuart,  Bush,  etc. 

FEVTEOMT  (Or.  venUeottS,  fiftieth)  was  the  name  given  to  the  feast  among  the  Jews, 
held  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  passover,  in  celebration  of  the  "ingatlierine,"  and  in 
thanksgiving  for  the  harvest.  See  Febtivaia  Prom  the  Jewish  use  it  was  ^troduced 
into  the  Christian,  and  with  special  solemnity,  as  being  the  day  of  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  the  apostles,  and  of  the  first  solemn  pi-eaching  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Prom  early  times,  pentecost  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  festivals  of  the  (Siris- 
tian  yeax,  and  it  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  times  for  the  solemn  administration  of  bap- 
tism; and  the  English  name  of  the  festival,  WftU-Sunday,  is  derived  from  the  viktU  robes, 
in  which  the  newly-baptized  were  clad.   It  is  regarded  as  specially  sacred  to  the  ThJnL 
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perflou  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  to  whose  honor  the  services  of  the  day  are  directly 
addressed.  Many  curious  usages  were  anciently  connected  with  the  celebration,.  *The 
dove,  being  held  as  an  emblem  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  some  churches,  a  figure  of  a  dove, 
Buspeodedliy  a  cord  from  the  ceiling,  was  lowered  so  as  to  alight  on  the  lii^  altar  duriLig 
the  service.  In  others,  flgiuw  of  cloven  tongues,  or  red  rose-leaves  were  similarly  intro- 
duced. The  latter  practice  is  said  to  be  still  retained  at  Messina,  but  in  general  thew 
scenical  representations  have  been  discontinued.  In  some  places,  however,  in  the  cost 
as  well  asm  the  west,  the  practice  prevails  of  decorating  the  churches  with  evergreens 
and  flowers,  as  is  done  in  fingland  at  Christmas.  The  whole  time  intervening  between 
caster  and  pentecost  is  celebrated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  with  special  solemnity, 
iind  with  some  peculiar  usages,  and  of  this  something  is  retained  in  the  church  of 
England. 

FEHTHOUSE,  a  projection  forming  an  open  roof  or  shed,  protecting  a  docarway,  gate, 

window,  etc. 

PEHTHrfVaE,  PiEBKE  Philippe  Jeam  Marie  d'Orl£anb,  Due  de,  b.  France.  1848 
son  of  the  prince  deJoioville.  He  studied  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  1861  entered  the  U.  8.  naval 
academy.  He  was  commissioned  a  midshipman  in  186S.  and  a  lieut.  in  1864.  Leaving 
the  U.  8.  service  for  political  causes,  he  ':ntered  that  of  Portugal,  in  which  he  remained 
S  years.    He  is  now  an  officer  in  the  French  navy. 

PENTLAKD  FXSTH,  a  channel  or  strait  between  the  Atlantic  and  German  oceans 
separating  the  mainland  of  Scotland  from  the  Orkney  isluids.  It  is  14  m.  long,  and 
from  6  to  8  m.  wide.  About  a  mile  w.  of  Dnncansby  head  is  a  ferry  station,  whence 
boats  cross  to  BurwicK,  in  the  island  of  south  Ronaldshay,  a  distance  of  7  miles.  The 
Pentland  skerries,  6  m.  n,e.  of  Duncansby  head,  consist  of  two  islets,  and  of  several 
'Contiguous  rocks.  On  the  larger  of  the  islets  is  a  light-bouse  with  two  lights,  one  of 
which  is  visible  for  19  m,,  and  the  other  for  18  m.  The  lat.  of  the  light-house  is  56'^  41' 
n.j  long.  2°  56'  west.  Off  the  coast  of  Caithness,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  channel 
called  »ie  inner  sound  (about  2  m.  in  width),  is  the  island  of  Stroma;  and  S  m.  n.n.e.  of 
iftroma  Is  the  Islet  of  Swona,  one  of  the  Orkneys.  On  the  n.  side  of  Stroma  is  the  sinall 
/  vortex  or  whirlpool  of  Swalchle,  and  w.  of  it  are  the  breakers  called  the  "  men  of  Mey,'^ 
which  are  supposed  to  be  produced  by  a  current  setting  strongly  on  a  concealed  reef. 
The  navigation  of  the  Pentland  flrth  is  more  dangerous  than  that  of  any  other  portion 
of  the  Scottish  seas.  A  current  setting  from  w.  to  e.  flows  through  the  flrth  with  a 
velocity  of  from  6  to  10  m.  an  hour,  and  causes  numerous  eddies  and  whirlpools.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  4,000  vessels  with  cargoes  pass  through  the  firth  annually. 

PENTLAKD  HILLB,  In  the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  extend  n.e.  from  the  border  of 
Lanarkshire  to  the  center  of  the  county  of  Edinbui«h,  and  to  within  4  m.  of  the  city  of 
that  name.  The  mean  height  is  upwards  of  1000  ft.;  the  highest  summit,  Scold  Law, 
in  Edinbin^hshlre,  has  an  elevation  of  1898  feet. 

FEKIW'BBA.  When  the  shadow  of  an  opaque  object  Is  thrown  upon  a  surface  at 
some  little  distance  by  a  light  of  con^derable  apparent  size,  it  is  observed  that  the  ahadon 
Is  divided  into  two  portions,  a  dark  portion  in  the  center,  and  a  ligher  portion  surrounding 
it.  The  former  is  known  as  the  umbra,  or  complete  shadow;  the  latter  as  ttie  penumbra, 
or  partial  shadow.  A  reference  to  the  figure  will  at  once  make  plain  their  origin  and 
relation;  for  if  S  be  the  illuminating 
body,  E  the  oWect  whose  shadow  is 
cast  on  the  suriacc,  ABCD,  it  is  seen 
that  the  small  portion,  vu.  Teceires 
(omitting  all  consideration  of  refrac- 
tion, dispersion,  etc.,  of  light)  no  tight 
A'om  8,  while  the  whole  surface  out- 
side of  PPPP'  is  completely  illumin- 
ated. The  point  P'  receives  light 
from  the  whole  of  8;  the  point  F  is 
only  half  illumined,  and  that  by  the 
lower  part  of  S,  the  illumination  of 
the  points  becoming  less  and  less  as 
they  approach  w',  which  is  unilln- 
mined.  The  portion  within  uu'  is 
the  umbra,  and  that  between  the  boundaries  PPPF  and  vu'  is  the  penumbra,  which,  at 
we  iiave  seen,  gradually  shades  from  perfect  light  at  the  outer  boundaiy  to  perfect  dark- 
ness at  the  inner,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  exactly  to  note  its  limits  on  either  side, 
fills  phenomenon,  it  is  evident,  can  only  occur  when  the  illuminating  body  is  of  such  a 
size,  real  or  aj^rent,  as  to  make  the  angle,  P'Eu',  of  sensible  magnitude;  and  It  Is 
equally  evident  that  the  nearer  the  body  E  approaches  the  plane  on  wnidi  Its  shadow  is 
cast,  the  larger  is  the  umbra  and  the  smaller  the  penumbra;  while  by  increasing  the  dis< 
tance  between  E  and  the  plane,  so  that  the  point  L  shall  fall  between  them,  the  umbra 
is  made  to  vanish,  and  the  penumbra  is  increased.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  natural 
phenomena;  the  shadow  of  a  man  cnst  by  the  «un  on  the  ground  presents  almost  no 
penumbra;  the  shadow  of  the  earth  thrown  by  the  sun  upon  space  at  the  distance  of  the 
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moon  rivea  a  penumbra  many  times  as  large  as  the  umbra;  and  sometimes,  when  the 
moon  18  new  at  her  apogee,  for  iustance,  her  shadow  cast  upon  the  earth  exhibits  no 
umbra.  Spectators  on  the  earth  wlio  see  a  partial  eclipse  of  the  sun,  are  situated  within 
the  penumbra,  but  within  the  umbra  when  tbey  observe  a  total  eclipse;  while  if  tbo 
eclipse  be  annular,  the  umbra  does  not  exist  in  the  shadow  cast  by  the  moon  on  the 
earth's  surface.    iSee  Eclipses. 

PEKZA,  a  central  government  of  European  Russia,  between  the  goremment  of  Nijni- 
NoTgorod  on  the  n.,  and  that  of  Tambov  on  the  west.  Area,  14,997  sq.m. ;  pop.  90, 
1,596,500.  The  surface  is  In  extensive  and  elevated,  plains,  marked  occasionally  with 
ridges  of  low  hills.  The  rivers  are  tributaries  of  the  Don  and  Volga,  and  three  of  them, 
the  Khoper,  the  Souni,  and  tlie  Moksha,  are  n^avlgable.  The  climate,  though  rather  cold 
in  winter,  is  temperate,  agreeable,  and  healthy.  The  soil,  consisting,  for  tlio  most  part, 
of  black  earth.  Is  extremely  fertile,  and  agriculture  is  the  principal  employment  of  the 
inliabitants.  Grain  of  different  kinds,  leguminous  plants,  beet-root,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco, 
and  hops  are  the  principal  products.  Much  of  the  graiu  is  used  In  the  numerous  dis- 
tilleries, and  considerable  quantities  of  it  are  exported  to  the  neiKhboring  governments. 
About  one-thinl  of  the  entire  area  is  covered  with  forests,  some  of  which  consist  entirely 
of  oak-trees.  The  manufactories  are  centred  chiefly  in  the  towns;  cloth  and  leather  are 
the  principal  articles  made.  Tlie  commercial  improvement  of  the  government  ia  hindered 
by  the  want  of  direct  means  of  communicaUon  with  the  consuming  districts.  The 
pnnclpal  towns  are  Penza.  Mokshansk,  and  Saransk. 

FBHZA,  a  t.  of  European  Bnssia,  capital  of  the  goremment  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
Soura,  440  m.  s.s.e.  of  Moscow.  It  was  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  l7th  c,  as  a  defense 
against  TarUr  Invasion,  is  a  handsome  town,  occupying  an  elevation,  and  containing 
churches,  convents,  many  gardens,  a  large  park,  with  a  beautiful  fruit-garden  and  a 
hortlcultunl  school.  It  possesses  cloth-factories,  Iron-works,  tanneries,  soi^boiUng 
and  candle-making  establuhments.  The  principal  articles  of  commerce  are  com  and 
timber,  which  is  floated  down  the  Soura  during  spring.   Pop.  '97,  65,680. 

PENZANCE,  a  market  and  sea-port  t.,  and  a  municipal  borough  of  England,  In  the  co. 
of  Cornwall,  stands  on  the  n.w.  shore  of  Mount's  bay,  66  m.  w.s.w.  of  Launceaton.  It 
is  the  most  westerly  town  In  England— the  light-house  on  its  pier  being  in  lat.  60^  7'  n., 
and  in  long.  GP  28'  west.  The  town  standing  on  a  finely-curved  shore,  surrounded  by 
rocky  eminences,  and  In  a  fertile  district.  Is  exceedingly  picturesque  In  situation,  and  is 
fammu  for  Its  mild,  though  somewhat  moist  climate.  Its  esplanade,  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  w.  of  England,  commands  charming  land  and  sea  vle^  The  chief  buildings,  most 
of  which  are  constracted  of  granite,  are  the  town-hall  and  corn-market,  surmoanted  by 
a  dome,  and  the  chapels  of  St.  Panl  and  St.  Mary.  There  are  numerous  hoarding-bouses 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  visltofs,  attracted  hither  by  the  temperate  and  equable 
climate,  by  the  beauty  of  the  neighboring  scenery,  and  the  curiosities  of  the  district  of 
Land's  EnJ.  Woolen  yams  and  cloths  are  maniuactured;  the  fishery  employs  upwards 
of  2,000  persons;  agricultural  produce,  pilchards,  and  tin  and  copper  ores  product  from 
the  mines  of  the  vicinity  are  exp(»ted;  and  timber,  iron,  hemp,  and  hides  are  the  chief 
imports.  A  new  floating  dock  was  opened  here  In  1883,  The  Jay  Gould  Atlantic  cable 
comes  ashore  at  P.  The  harbo'  has  two  piers,  doeks  and  wet  dodts,  and  a  llriit-house. 
Pop.  '91, 12,400. 

PB'ON.   See  Calophtlluh. 

PEOV.  A  term  osed  In  Bpanteh  America  to  denote  an  Indian  or  half-breed  day 
laborer. 

FEONT,  pTBonia,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  ranuneulaeea;  having  large 
flowers,  with  five  persistent,  unequal,  leafy,  and  somewhat  leatherv  sepals,  5  to  10  pedab, 
many  stamens,  and  2  to  5  ovaries,  which  are  crowned  with  a  ceshy  recurved  stigma. 
The  leaves  are  compound,  the  leaflets  often  variously  and  irregularly  divided.  The 
fibers  of  the  root  are  often  thickened  into  tubers.  The  species  are  large  herbaceous 
perennials,  or  rarely  half-shrubby;  natives  of  Europe,  Aria,  and  the  n.w.  of  America. 
Kone  of  them  are  truly  indigenous  in  Britain,  although  one  (P.  wraiUna)  has  found 
admittance  into  the  English  flora.  On  account  of  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  some  of 
them  are  much  cultivated  in  gardens,  particularly  the  Common  Peony  {P.  officinale), 
a  native  of  the  mountain-woods  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  with  carmine  or  blood-red  flowers, 
A  variety  with  double  flowers  is  common. — The  Wkitb  Pbout  (P.  aUtifiora)  Is  another 
fororlte  qiecies.  It  is  a  native  of  tlie  central  part  of  Asia.  Its  flowers  are  fragrant 
—The  Trkb  Peoht,  CHnrasB  Pbont,  or  Houtah  {P.  fnoufan),  is  a  half-shrubby  plant, 
a  native  of  China  and  Japan.  In  favorable  circumstances,  it  attains  a  very  large  size, 
and  a  height  of  19  ft.  or  more.  It  has  been  long  cultivated  in  Ohlna  and  Japan ;  and  ia 
now  also  a  favorite  ornamental  plan  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  and  in  the  s.  of  England  and 
Ireland;  but  the  late  spring-frosts  of  most  parts  of  Britain  are  injurious  to  it;  although 
it  can  bear  severe  frost  in  winter,  when  vegetation  Is  at  a  stand.  It  flowers  in  spring. 
The  varieties  in  cultivation  are  numerous.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  also  by 
grafting.  Its  ovaries  are  surrounded  by  a  cup-sliaped  laciniated  membrane. — The 
roots  of  most  of  the  peonies  have  a  nauseous  smell  when  fresh,  and  those  of  tho 
common  peony  were  in  high  repute  among  the  ancients  as  an  antispasmodic— hence 
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the  name  peony,  from  paton,  a  Gxeek  name  of  Apollo,  the  god  of  medicine— bat  Oidr 
medldnal  properties  are  now  utterly  disregarded.  The  globose,  shf ning  black  seeds  ot 
peonies  were  formerly,  in  some  countries,  strung  into  necklaces,  and  hung  round  the 
necks  of  children,  as  anodwn«  neddaeet  to  facilitate  dentition.  The  Durians  and  Mon< 
goliana  use  the  root  of  P.  tub^fiora  in  their  soups,  and  grind  the  seeds  to  mix  with  thrar  teft. 

nOFIVS  FUJUa,  The.  opened  in  1887  in  East  London,  a  section  inhabited  soMy 
by  the  very  poor,  is  also  called  Beaumont  Institute.    It  owes  its  existence  to  the  per^ 
sonal  efforts  of  Bir  Edmund  Hay  Currie,  and  a  fund  left  in  1840,  by  John  B.  Beaumont, 
for  tiie  purpose  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  poor  in  the  neighborhood  of  Beaumont 

Snare.  This  formed  the  nucleus  for  Sir  Edmund's  collections,  amounting  to  over  $500,- 
0.  The  Draper's  Company,  one  of  the  city  guilds,  also  extended  substantial  aid  by  a 
yearly  subsciiptioD,  for  ten  t«us.  of  $20,900,  and  an  additional  tlOO.OOO  for  the  buildhig 
of  the  tedmlcal  schools.  Another  fortunate  incident,  which  largely  aided  the  project, 
wasthe  publication,  juatat  the  right  time,  of  Hr.  Walter  BesaDt'8JfU£t>rto  and  OemA'ftou 
ef  Men.  The  "  People's  Palace^'  took  its  name  from  the  novel,  and  also  many  of  Its 
impossible  (as  was  claimed)  ideas.  For  tlie  working  plan  of  the  whole,  and  the  practical 
ananeement  of  details,  the  trustees  relied  very  much  upon  the  experience  and  advice  of 
Hr.  Qulntlu  Hogg  and  Mr.  Robert  Mitchell,  who  were  the  pioneers  in  the  Polytechnic 
Institute  (q.v.)t.  As  the  professed  object  of  the  "  People's  Palace"  is  to  provide  enter- 
t^nment  and  instruction  for  the  two  millions  of  people  in  that  benighted  district,  it  is 
veiy  fortunately  dtuated  in  the  MUe  End  road.  "  Queen's  Hall,"  laree,  and  handsomely 
decorated,  was  opened  by  the  Queen,  in  person,  on  May  14,  1887.  lite  real  work  wai 
begun  Oct.  8,  in  some  old  buildings,  which  were  fitted  up  temporarily  for  class-rooms, 
WOTfc-shops,  etc.  In  1887^,  8716  students  joined  the  classes,  and  In  1889  still  more. 
The  technical  school  for  boys  is  limited  to  SCO,  age  thirteen,  and  is  designed  for  the 
better  class  of  artisans'  sons.  Adjoining  the  "  Queen's  Hall"  Is  the  library  and  reading- 
room,  with  sepante  entrance.  20,000  volumes,  mostly  donations,  itave  already  accumu- 
lated, and  thrae  is  room  for  SfiO,000.  The  central  front,  with  three  stories,  will  be  a 
great  semi-drcle.  flanked  by  the  schools  on  the  east  and  the  technical  echows  on  the 
west.  There  will  be  social  and  refreshment  rooms  above,  and  on  the  uppermost  floor 
will  be  located  the  art  school.  To  the  west  of  the  building,  communicating  with  the 
library  aod  "  Queen's  Hall,"  a  winter  garden,  enclosed  in  glass,  filled  with  palms  and 
flowers,  and  tropical  fruits,  will  add  to  the  attractions.  The  permanent  gymnasium  and 
swimming-baths  will  be  located  in  a  detached  building.  The  interest  which  the  miser- 
ably poor  of  this  section  have  manifested  in  the  various  exhibitions  of  pictures,  flower- 
ahows,  etc.,  concerts  by  military  bands  and  orchestral  societies,  even  at  a  penny  admi> 
don  fee,  has  roused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  favored  portion  of  the  community,  and  con- 
tributions are  liberal.  During  .the  first  year  1.600,000  people  attended— largely  the  veiy 
pocv.  BeeBB&LHT,  Waltkk. 

nOflXV  FABTT.   Bee  Fabhbrb'  Ai^liamcb  ;  PoFCuerr  Partt. 

fEUkU,  a  00.  in  central  Illlnota,  ha^g  Peoria  lake  and  the  Illinois  river  for  Its  & 
boundary;  drained  by  Spoon  river  and  Qckapoo  creek;  616  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  70,378, 
chiefly  of  American  birth,  with  colored.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Chicago  and  Alton,  the 
Chicago,  Kock  Island,  and  Pacific,  the  Bock  Island  and  Peoria,  the  Peoria,  Decatur,  and 
Evansvilie,  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  the  Iowa  Central,  and 
several  other  railroads  forming  junctions  at  Peoria  and  Elmwood.  Its  surface  is  slightly 
rolling,  a  large  proportion  covered  with  oak,  maple,  ash,  and  elm  trees,  with  large  tracts 
of  open  prairie.  It  contains  extensive  deposits  of  limestone  and  bituminous  coal.  Hs 
soil  M  very  fertile,  producing  grain  in  huge  quantities,  dain-  products,  and  fmlt.  Large 
numbers  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine  are  raised.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  agri- 
culture, the  termii^  being  done  most^  by  machiuery.  Its  manufactures  an  ImportanL 
Co.  seat,  Peoria. 

PSOBIA,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Peoria  co..  III.;  on  the  Illinois  river  at  the  outlet  of 
PeorEa  lake,  and  on  the  Burlington  Route,  the  Chicago  and  Alton,  the  Chicago,  Peoria, 
and  St.  Louis,  the  Chicago,  Kock  Island,  and  Pacific,  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 
and  St.  Louis,  and  several  other  railroads;  165  miles  s.w.  of  Chicago.  It  contains  a 
public  and  the  Peoria  law  libraries,  high  and  graded  ward  schools,  public  school  property 
valued  at  over  $500,000,  numerous  denominational  schools,  two  hospitals,  over  50 
churches,  several  national,  state,  and  private  banks,  and  electric  light  and  street  rail- 
road plants.  The  city  Is  noted  for  Its  manufactures,  the  principal  of  which  are  alcohol, 
high  wines,  whisky,  com-plantera,  wagons,  buggies,  threshers,  boilers,  glucose  syrup, 

{)low8,  and  drills.  The  U.  S.  census  of  1890 reported  in  Peoria  556  manufacturingestab- 
ishments,  employing  (15,085,84(2  capital  and  7,706  persons,  paying  $4,344,012  for  wages 
and  99,996,379  for  materials,  and  having  an  output  valued  at  $55,535,023.  The  city  Is 
surrounded  by  a  lieautiful  rolling  country,  is  the  site  of  a  trading  post  established  by 
La  Salle  about  1680,  was  settled  In  1779,  and  received  a  city  charter  In  1846.  There  are 
elegant  residences  on  the  bluffs  and  ^tractive  parks  and  driveways.   Pop.  '90,  41,024. 

raOBU  mun,  a  tribe  formerly  living  in  n.  lUlnds,  transferred  to  fiuuas  in  1888, 
and  to  the  Indton  territory  in  1867. 
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VEBi,  Oabrielb,  was  b.  In  1781  at  Bojano,  In  the  present  province  of  Molise,  Italy, 
and  was  a  student  of  law  In  1790,  when,  on  the  proclamation  of  the  Partbenopean 
republic,  he  took  aerrtce  In  the  Franco-Neapolitan  army,  and  was  conseguemtly  ex- 
iled <Hi  the  fall  of  the  new  goTomment  Subeequently  he  senred  In  the  Italian  legion 
In  the  French  army  under  king  Joseph  in  Spain  with  great  distinction,  and  with 
Hurat.  In  1815  he  was  raised  oy  the  latter  to  the  rank  of  col . ,  a  grade  confirmed  by 
Ferdinand  I.,  who  gave  him  the  command  of  a  province,  and  afterwards  of  the  gar- 
.  risen  of  Syracuse.  He  espoused  with  great  zeal  the  cause  of  the  revolutionary  puty 
In  1830,  and  was  deputed  to  the  national  parliament.  On  the  downfall  of  the  con* 
■tHutional  government  he  was  seized  by  the  Austrians,  and  imprisoned  at  Olmutz,  in 
Horavia;  but  was  released  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  retired  to  Tuscany;  where,  feel- 
ing hurt  at  some  remarks  of  M.  de  Lamartine,  then  ehargi^affairea  in  that  country,  on 
Italian  patriotism,  he  in  tiu'n  wielded  the  pen  in  defense  of  his  countrymen  wltili  such 
aeverity  that  a  duel  resulted  between  him  and  the  poet,  followed  by  an  apology  from  the 
latter.  From  this  time  he  took  no  part  in  pohtical  affairs,  but  deroted  himBelf  to 
science  and  literature,  and  died  at  Bajano,  Aug.,  1849. 

FEFEBI'VO,  an  Italian  term,  applied  by  some  ceologists  to  the  brown  volcanic  tuffs 
derived  from  augitic  rocks,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  ordinary  tufas,  which  name 
tliey  confine  to  tne  lighter-colored  pumiceous  rocks  that  have  more  tru:hyte  In  their 
composition. 

TXtTXf  a  CO.  In  w.  Wisconsin,  having  the  Mississippi  river  for  its  s.w.  boundary, 
separating  it  from  Minnesota;  ^44  sq.m.;  pop.  in  1890,  69,083,  chiefly  of  American 
birth.  It  Is  drained  by  the  Chippewa  river,  flowing  through  it  centrally,  and  lake  Pepin, 
28  m.  long  in  the  n.w.  portion.  Its  surface  is  undulating,  largely  covered  wllJti  groves  oi 
pine  and  sugar-maple,  especially  by  the  river  banks,  end  in  some  sections  are  forests 
which  supply  an  active  lumber  trade.  It  contains  magnesian  limestone,  which  rises  into 
bluffs  on  the  shores  of  t^  lake.  Its  soU  produces  every  variety  of  grain ;  other  products 
are  hooey,  maple  sugar,  and  the  products  of  the  dairy.  Its  manufactures  include  fur- 
niture, lumber,  and  wooden-ware.   Co.  seat,  Durand. 

_  IBPTF,  Lake,  an  expansion  of  the  Mississippi  river,  forming  the  boundary  of 
Pierce  and  F^in  counties,  Wis.,  on  the  n.e.,  and  Goodhue  and  Wabasha  counties, 
Minn.,  on  the  s.w.  It  is  37  m.  long,  extending  from  Red  Wing  s.  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Chippewa  river;  its  greatest  width  Is  8  miles.  The  lake  Is  surrounded  by  bluffs  of  lime- 
stone, rialng  some  400  ft,  weather-beaten  Into  the  most  fentastic  shapes. 

PEPnr,  the  name  of  several  distingidshed  members  of  ^e  Carlovingian  family;  the 
first  of  whom  in  order  was  Pkptn  le  Yrnirs  or  Pkpin  de  Landen,  the  founder  of  the 
fomily.  He  was  of  a  Brabant  family,  and  took  his  designation  from  Lauden  (now  in 
Liege,  Belgium).  Rebelling  with  otliers  of  the  great  lords  of  Austrasia  against  the  rule 
of  Brunehaut,  who  was  regent  for  the  youthful  king,  he  offered  the  crown  to  Clotaire 
IL,  king  of  Neustria,  who,  in  reward  of  his  services,  created  Pepin  moire  du  jkUou  of 
Anstrama,  an  office  which  he  continued  to  hold  during  the  two  following  reigns,  and 
died  in  6W.  Bis  administration  was  directed  to  the  preservation  of  the  power  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  Austrasian  kingdom,  and  titough,  by  opposing  tlie  various  schemes  of  cen- 
tralizaUoa  proposed  by  the  king,  he  fell  under  the  royal  displeasure,  his  conduct  gained 
for  him  favor  and  influence  with  the  Austrasian  chiefs;  nis  power  aod  wealth  were 
greatly  increased,  and  a  broad  and  firm  path  to  political  supremacy  laid  for  his  descend- 
ants. His  son,  Grimoald,  who  succeeded  him  as  moire  du  paiais,  incautiously  attempted 
to  gather  the  fruits  of  his  father's  schemes  before  they  were  quite  ripe,  and  accordingly 
suffered  for  bis  folly.  Both  he  and  his  son  Childebert  were  strangled  in  prison  (656)  by 
order  of  Clovls  11.  Pepin  "the  Old"  left  by  his  daughter  a  grandson,  Pkpin  lb  Gbos 
or  Pepin  D'Hebistai^  who  was  elected  by  the  Austrasian  nobility  as  tiieir  chic^,  to  pro- 
tect Austrasia  agtdnst  the  machinations  of  EIroIn,  the  able  maire  of  Neontria.  His  first 
step  was  to  rid  himself  of  the  Merovin^an  king,  who  nominally  ruled  over  AustraMa; 
which  was  effected  by  obtaining  the  condemnation  of  the  unfortunate  monarch.  Dago- 
bert  n.,  by  a  council  of  bishops,  and  t'len  putting  1)  ^  to  death.  From  this  time  the 
Merovin^an  rule  in  Austrasia  ceased,  Tepm  ~  as  now  sole  ruler,  but  his  ambition  did 
not  stop  nere;  he  had  resolved  on  the  ruin  the  Merovin^an  monarcha,  and  according- 
ly levied  a  large  army  for  tho  '  taslon  of  Neustria.  Elroln,  on  his  side,  was  equally  re- 
solved to  humble  the  territorial  aristocracy,  and  support  the  throne;  and  advancing  into 
Austrasia,  his  army  came  in  sight  of  Pepin's  at  Loixi.  In  the  battle  (680)  which  ensued, 
Pepin's  army  was  totally  defeated,  his  brother  and  co-ruler,  Martin,  was  taken  prisoner  and 
put  to  death,  and  he  himself  narrowly  escaped.  Luckily  for  him,  however,  Flroin  was 
soon  afterward  assassinated,  and  his  successor,  Warato,  signed  a  treaty  of  peace.  The 
Incapacitv  and  tyranny  of  Warato  and  his  successor,  Bertfaaire,  discontented  tlie  Neus- 
aian  nobles,  who  went  over  to  Pepin,  and  by  this  accession  of  power  enabled  him  to  re- 
nune  the  oflenrive.  Neustria  was  immediately  invaded,  uid  a  bloody  but  decisive  bat- 
tle at  Testrr  ^87)  freed  Pepin  of  his  opponent  Berthaire,  who  was  left  dead  on  tiie  field, 
and  placed  rfeustria  at  his  feet.  Full  of  moderation  in  the  midst  of  triumph,  and  satis- 
fied that  he  could  not  place  on  the  throne  a  more  obedient  slave  than  Thierry  III.,  the 
then  king  of  Neustria,  Pepin  caused  him  to  be  also  proclaimed  king  of  Austrasia,  but 
reserved  for  himself  the  sovereign  power,  wielding  the  scepter  though  declining  the 
crown.   From  this  time  he  ruled  the  whole  of  France  (Austrasia  in  bis  own  right  by  his 
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•lection  u  duke,  and  Neustria  aa  taaire  du  palaUi  vith  energy,  and  nndlatuxbed  by  any 
internal  commotion,  during  tbe  lives  of  three  ouier  "faineant"  kings,  till  his  death  in 
T14.  He  hail  made  several  canlpaigns  (689-708)  against  the  Frisians,  but  that  valiuut 
and  independent  race  was  not  thoroughly  subdued  for  some  time  afterward.  Pepin  had 
two  legitimate  sons  who  died  before  liiin,  and  an  illegitimate  son,  Chnrles,  subsequently 
known  as  Charles  Murtel  (q.v.),  who  succeeded  to  his  power.  The  third  who  bore  this 
name  was  I*efin  lb  BasF,  tbe  younger  sod  of  Charles  Martel,  who,  on  the  death  ot 
bis  father  in  741,  received  Neustria  and  Burgundy;  Austrusia,  Tburingia,  and  Subia 
being  the  heritage  of  his  elder  brother  Carloman.  Aquitaine  was  nominally  a  part  of 
Pepin's  dominions,  though,  as  it  was  railly  independent  tuder  its  own  duke,  he  made 
BOveral  attempts  to  subdue  it;  but  the  duke  was  quite  able  to  hold  his  own  against  both 
Pepin  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Arabs  (from  Spain)  on  the  other.  The  farce  of  ^vem- 
ine  the  country  in  the  name  and  as  tbe  chief  minister  of  tbe  Merovingian  sovereign  was 
still  kept  up,  though  Pepin  was  eagerly  lon^ng  for  an  opportunity  to  assume  the  crown; 
but  the  present  time  was  inopportune,  as  no  sooner  was  the  restraint  of  Charles  Hartel'a 
iron  band  removed  by  death,  than  revolts  broke  out  in  all  quarters  among  the  Franks, 
Oermans,  Bavarians,  and  Gascons.  The  couutiy  by  the  united  emtlons  ot  Pepbi  and 
Carloman,  was  restored  to  tranquillily  about  745.  Those  princes  who  had  excited  the  in- 
surrection were  moBtly  deposed,  and  otherwise  punished,  and  the  duke  of  Aqtittalne  was 
compelled  to  acknowledge  at  least  the  nomioal  sovereignty  of  Pepin.  In  747  Carloman 
bade  adieu  to  power,  and  retired  into  a  convent,  leaving  bis  government  to  his  sons,  who 
were  immediately  dispossessed  by  Pepin.  After  crushing  a  rebellion  of  Saxons  nud 
Bavarians,  Pepin  began  to  carry  out  his  favorite  project  of  dispossessing  the  Merovingiim 
dynasty  of  even  the  semblance  of  authority,  and  or  originating  in  person  a  new  royal 


france ;  and  as  tbey  had  been  despoiled  by  Charles  Martel  for  tbe  behoof  of  his  warriors, 
a  moderate  degree  of  kindness  ana  generosity  on  the  part  of  Pepin  contrasted  him  so 
favorably  with  his  father,  that  tbe  clergy  nt  once  became  his  [artisans.  So  did  tbe 
pope,  who  felt  the  importance  of  securing  the  aid  of  the  powerful  Prankish  chief  against 
the  Lombards,  who  were  then  mastera  otltaly,  and  related  tbe  Franks  from  their  oath 
of  fidelity  to  Ohilderic,  tbe  Merovingian  monarch.  On  learning  this  Pepin  at  onco 
caused  himself  to  be  elected  king  by  tlie  assembly  of  estates  at  Solssons,  and  was  conse- 
crated by  tbe  bishop  of  Mayeiice  (Mar,  753).  Childeric  retired  to  a  convent,  where  lie 
died  in  755.  Pepin  was  tbe  first  Prankish  monarch  whose  election  received  tiie  sanction 
of  the  pope,  and  who  was  consecrated  to  Us  hi^b  dignity;  and  these  solemn  ceremonies 
put  tbe  crown  to  a  great  extent  at  the  mercy  ot  the  clergy,  who  from  this  time  took  a 
political  rank  in  the  state.  The  practice,  too,  followed  by  Pepin  and  his  predecessors  in 
ofiSce,  of  gaining  partisans  by  granting  particular  fiefs  to  various  chiefs,  greatly 
strengthened  the  feudal  system,  nnd  proportionally  weakened  the  royal  power.  Thw 
effect,  however,  did  not  show  itself  till  afler  the  subsequent  reign  of 'Charlemagne,  on 
account  of  the  personal  genius  of  these  two  rulers.  Pepin  was  soon  called  uptm  to  aid  tlte 
pope  against  the  Lomrards,  and  marching  into  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  he 
compelled  Astulf,  the  Lombard  king,  to  retire  from  the  siege  of  Rome,  and  restore 
several  cities  which  had  previously  oelongi-d  to  the  Greeks;  thrae  were  now  handed 
over  to  the  pope.  He  had  hardly  returned  to  France,  when  he  was  anew  summoned 
(755)  to  Italy,  the  Lombards  having  broken  their  engagements.  This  time  he  took  Rav- 
enna. Emilia,  the  Pcntapolis,  and  the  ducby  of  Rome  from  the  Lombards,  reunitin.!; 
tbem  to  the  Holy  See.  Afler  tbe  settlement  of  affairs  in  Italy,  the  turbulent  nations  oil 
his  eastern  frontier  demanded  his  attention.  The  Saxons  and  other  German  tribes  weix) 
defeated  (757),  their  country  cruelly  ravaged,  a  heavy  tribute  exacted,  and  numbers  of 
captives  and  hostages  taken.  Resolved  to  unite  the  whole  of  Gaul  under  bis  authority, 
he  eagerly  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Yidgotlu  of  Beptimania  to  aid  them  against  ifie 
Aralw,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  country;  and  after  a  war  of  many  ycare'  (Jura- 
tion, Narbonne,  the  last  of  the  Arab  strongholds,  was  taken,  and  the  country,  freed  of 
these  invaders,  at  once  acknowledged  Pepin's  authority.  The  remaining  years  of  his 
reign  w.ere  occupied  in  reducing  the  independent  monarchy  of  Aquitaine,  which  was  not 
accomplished  till,  after  nine  years  (760-68)  of  desolating  warfare.  Pepin  obtained  the 
assassination  of  his  (n>ponent,  duke  W^fre,  whose  partisans  then  laid  down  their  arms, 
surrendering  to  the  Frankish  monarch  the  vast  provinces  which  stretch  from  the  I>riire 
to  the  orean  and  the  Pyrenees.  Sliortly  after  this  conquest,  Pepin  died  of  dropsy,  Sept. 
768.  He  was  a  most  active,  enterprising,  and  in  general  fortunate  prince;  he  established 
the  unity  of  the  Gallic  nation,  and  protected  it  as  far  as  could  be  done  by  iavadin-,' 
and  ravaging  the  territories  of  the  ncigbborin^  nations,  though  he  also  introduced  those 
elements  of  weakness  into  its  constiiiition  which  reduced  the  authority  of  his  8acce>»ors 
to  such  a  deplorable  state.  Tbe  others  of  this  name,  thougli  important  jierBonages  at 
*be  time,  make  little  figure  in  history. 

raWU,  Carlo.  Count,  b.  Italy,  1801 ;  educated  at  the  univeraity  of  Bologna. 
After  the  downfall,  in  1831,  of  the  revolutionary  government  of  which  he  was  a  membrr, 
he  was  captured  by  the  Austrians  and  Imprisoned.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  banished, 
and  went  to  Paris,  and  later  to  London,  where  ho  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  Italian 
history,  and  was  professor  of  Italian  literature  in  the  university  of  London.    He  took 
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part  in  the  revolution  of  1848,  was  a  deputy,  and  vice-president  of  the  assembly,  and,  on 
the  collapse  of  the  revolulioniiry  movement  in  1849,  returned  to  England,  where  he 
remuiued  till  1859.  While  in  Paris  he  wrote  the  libretto  of  Bellini's  opera,  /  Puritanij 
and  was  author  of  a  number  of  works  in  prose  and  verse.    He  d.  1866. 

FEPmB,  Ptper,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Piperctcea  (q.v.),  which  once 
included  the  whole  of  that  oitler;  but,  as  now  limited,  consists  of  plants  with  woody 
Items,  solitary  spikes  opposite  to  the  leaves,  and  covered  with  flowers  on  all  sides,  the 
flowers  mostly  hermaphrodite.  The  most  important  species  is  Cohicon  Pepper  or 
Black  Pepper  {P.  nigrum),  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  now  cultivated  also  in  mnny 
tropical  countries,  and  cxtcntiively  in  some  pnrts  of  the  new  world;  its  fruit  being  the 
most  common  and  largely  used  of  all  spices.  It  is  a  rambling  and  climbiug  sHruh, 
with  smooth  and  spongy  stems,  sometimes  \'2  ft.  in  length;  anu  broadly  ovate,  acumi- 
nate, leathery  leaves.  Ihe  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  of  a  briglit-red  color  when 
ripe,  Qut  crowded  on  the  spike.  Id  cultivatiou,  the  pepper  plant  is  supported  by  poles, 
or  by  smalt  trees  planted  for  the  purpose,  as  it  loves  a  certam  de^ee  of  shade,  and  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  trees  are  often  planle<l  for  this  pun)Ose  in  India.  It  is  propa^iated  by  cut- 
Ungs,  comes  Into  bearing  in  three  or  four  years  after  H  is  planted,  and  yields  two  croin 
annually  for  about  twelve  years.  When  any  of  the  "  berries  "  of  a  spike  begin  to  change 
from  green  to  red,  all  are  gathered,  as  when  more  fully  ripe  they  are  less  pungent, 
besides  being  apt  to  drop  off.  They  are  spread  on  mats  and  separated  from  the  spikes  i  y 
rubbing  with  the  hands  or  by  threading  with  the  feet,  after  which  they  are  cleaned  by 
winnowing.  The  bUick  pepper  of  commerce  consists  of  the  berries  thus  dried,  and 
become  wrinkled  and  black;  white  pepper  is  the  seed  freed  from  the  skin  and  fleshy  pnrt 
of  the  fruit,  to  effect  which  the  dried  fruit  is  soaked  in  water  and  then  rubbed.  White 
pepper  thus  prepareil  is  of  a  whiUsh-gray  color,  but  not  unfrequently  undergoes  a 
bleaching  by  chlorine,  which  Improves  Its  appearance  at  the  expense  of  its  quiUity. 
Black  pepper  is  much  more  pungent  than  white  pepper,  the  essential  constituents  of  the 
spice  being  more  abundant  in  the  outer  parts  of  the  fruit  tlian  in  the  seed.  Pepper 
depends  for  its  properties  chiefly  on  »n  acrid  resin  and  an  acrid  volatile  oil;  it  contains 
idso  a  cr^'stalliiie  substance  called  piperin. — The  fruit  of  piper  trioicum,  a  species  very 
similiar  to  the  common  pepper,  is  more  pungent;  and  it  is  cultivated  in  some  parts  of 
India. — The  fruit  of  other  species  oipiperacea  is  used  as  pepper  in  their  native  countries; 
that  oteocobryon  eapense  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope;  that  ot  peltobrmn  longifoUum,  of 
artanihe  erocata,  of  A.  triehottaeJiya,  and  of  terr&ma  jaborandi  in  South  America. — 
Chaciea  Roxburghii  and  0.  offieinarum  yield  the  Long  Pepper  of  druf^sts.  They  have 
woody  climbing  stems,  solitary  spikes  opposite  to  the  leaves,  dicecious  flowers,  and  the 
fruits  ao  close  together  on  the  spikes  as  m  ripening  to  become  a  compact  mass.  Tlie 
spikes  are  gathered  when  unripe,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  Tliey  are  usedin  picklingand  for 
culinary  purposes,  also  in  nieaicine  for  the  same  purposes  as  common  pepper.  They  are 
senerally  reputed  to  be  more  pungent  than  common  pepper.  C.  BoxburghU  Ui  cultivated 
m  Bengal  and  the  Circars.  where  it  Is  called  pippul;  O.  offieinarum  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indian  colonies.  The  root  and  thickest  pnrt  of  the  stem  of  G.  Ba^rghii  are  exten- 
Avelj  used  in  India  as  a  stimulant  medicine;  and  are  cut  into  small  pieces,  dried,  and 
brought  to  the  market  under  the  name  of  pippitla  moota. 

Pepper  nets  on  the  skin  as  a  rubefacient  and  vesicant,  and  is  often  used  for  this  piir* 
pose  in  a  powdered  state,  moistened  with  some  kind  of  alcoholic  spirit.  It  is  also 
employed  as  a  local  stimulant  in  relaxation  of  the  uvula,  and  is  applied  in  the  form  of  an 
ointment  to  ringworm.  Taken  into  the  stomach  in  small  quantities  it  is  a  pleasimt  stimu- 
lant, but  in  lar^  doses  it  produces  great  pain  and  irritation.  The  quantity  used,  how- 
ever, by  ttie  natives  of  hot  climates  much  exceeds  anything  known  among  Europeans, 
and  tlie  efTecta  are  evidently  beneficial  rather  t^n  Injurious.  The  chief  use  of  pepper  is 
as  a  spice  and  condiment. 

Pepper  was  known  to  the  ancients;  Ilippocrates  used  tt  as  a  medicine;  and  Pliny 
expn-Bses  his  surprise  that  it  should  have  come  into  general  use,  considering  its  want  of 
flavor.  In  the  middle  ages  pepper  was  one  of  the  most  costly  spices,  and  in  the  18tb  c. 
a  few  pounds  of  it  were  reckoned  a  princely  present.  The  quantity  now  imported  into 
Europe  is  immense .  , 

Toe  name  pepper  is  popularly  given  to  substances  possessing  a  pungency  resembling 
that  of  pepper,  altliougii  produced  by  very  different  plants.  Thus,  Cayenne  Pepper 
is  the  produce  of  species  oieapsteum,  of  the  nnturnl  oraer  aolanaeeir;  Jamaica  Peppeb  (or 
Pimento)  of  species  of  Eugenia,  of  the  natural  order  myrtaeece;  and  Guinea  Peppeb,  or 
Meleoubtta  Pepper,  of  species  of  the  natuml  orders  mtamimat  and  awmaeea.  Bee 
Cafsicdm,  Pnaunx),  Grains  of  Paradise,  and  Guinea  Pepper. 

FEPPEB,  William,  b.  1843,  an  American  physician,  provost  1881-94  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  during  which  time  the  university  made  great  progress.  He  has 
written  many  medical  works  and  publications  on  sanitary  matters. 

FEFFESELL,  Sir  William,  1696-1759  ;  b,  Maine ;  son  of  a  Welsh  emigrant.  He 
was  for  many  years  a  succewful  merchant;  from  1737  until  his  death  he  was  a  member 
of  the  king's  council  for  Massachusetts,  and  in  1780  was  made  chief -justice  of  the  common 
pleas  court  His  title  was  bestowed  upon  him  for  his  success  as  commander  of  the 
expedition  which  captured  Louisburg  In  1745.   In  1744  he  visited  England  and  received 
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the  grades  of  colonel,  major^neral,  and  Henten&nt-general,  In  the  British  army  He  was 
president  of  the  Hasaachusette  council  in  1766,  and  acted  as  governor  of  the  province 
(1766-8).  For  many  yean  hems  a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Indians  of  I^w  Eng- 
land, and  In  1763  pabllshed  Conferemx  vnth  the  PenobacU  Tribe.  His  life  was  written  by 
Usher  Parsons.  Wm.  P.  Sparhawk,  his  grandson,  toolc  Sir  ISTilUam's  nime,  sncoeeded 
to  his  great  estates,  and  was  made  a  baronet  in  1774,  The  property  was  confiscated  In 
1778  on  accoont  of  the  owner's  attachment  to  the  British  cause. 

JBPgE»  eiAM,  2>«pAtf«m  Aitfnun.   See  Cbbbs. 
fggCTBIPfiEK.  Bee  Black  Guh, 
RmBimrr.  SeeHniT. 

IBFna>fOT,  a  celebrated  West  Indian  dish,  of  which  casareep  (q.T.)  Ii  a  principal 
Ingredient^d  along  with  It  flesh  or  dried  fish,  vegetables,  chiefly  tlie  nnripe  poos  of  the 
ocnro  (see  Hibibcus),  and  chillies  (see  Capsicum). 

RFFU-BOOT,  Denfai-ia  dipkyUa,  a  perennial  hertjaceous  plant,  of  the  natural  order 
eru^fervt,  a  native  of  North  America,  with  pairs  of  temate  leaves,  and  racemes  of  white 
flowers;  the  root  of  wliich  has  a  pungent  mustud-like  taate,  and  is  used  as  a  condiment. 

FEFFES  TBEE.   See  ScHiNUb. 

FEFSnr  has  been  alread}[^  described  (In  the  article  DiOBernoN)  as  one  of  the  essential  con- 
Btituenta  of  the  gastric  juice.  Various  modes  of  extracting  it  from  tlie  walls  of  the 
stomach  of  the  calf,  sheep,  and  pig  have  been  proposed  by  different  chemists  (Wasmann, 
Frerichs,  Schmidt,  Boudaiilt,  and  others),  intowhich  it  is  nnnecessaiyto  enter.  Accord- 
ing to  Schmidt's  analysis,  it  cootatoa  63.0  per  cent  of  carbon,  6.7  of  hydrogen,  17.8  of 
nitnw^,  and  32.5  of  oxygen,  and  hence  in  its  ultimate  composition  it  is  closely  allied 
to  albumen.  This  substance,  either  as  a  powder  or  in  solutioo,  has  been  employed  of 
late  years  to  a  considerable  extent  in  medical  practice,  in  cases  of  disordered  digestion  from 
deficient  or  imperfect  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  and  of  conTalesoence  from  typhoid  and 
other  debilitating  fevers.  Pepsin  wine  is  perliaps  the  best  ioita.  in  which  to  prescribe 
this  sutwtance;  a  teaspoouful  being  the  ordinary  dose. 

TEPT0HE8,   See  Fbotxii>s,  also  Disbstion. 

PEFTB,  Sauuel,  a  distinguished  ofilcer  of  the  admiralty  during  the  reigns  of  Charles 
n.  and  James  II. ,  was  b.  Feb.  23, 1633-33.  He  was  the  son  of  a  London  citizen,  a  tailor, 
but  was  well  educated,  first  at  St.  Paul's  school,  and  afterwards  at  Mafdalen  college, 
Cambridge.  His  cousin,  sir  Edward  Montague  (tlie  first  earl  of  Sandwich),  introdurad 
him  to  public  employment.  In  1660  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  acts  of  uie  navy,  and 
in  1678  secretary  for  the  affairs  of  the  navy.  He  was  an  excellent  public  servant,  acut^ 


committed  to  the  tower,  on  an  unfounded  and  atwurd  charge  of  aiding  in  the  design  to 
dethrone  the  king  and  extirpate  the  Protestant  religion.  Having  been  disdiarged  vritb- 
out  a  trial,  Pepys  was  replaced  at  his  post  in  the  admlraltv,  which  he  retained  Uil  the 
abdication  of  James  II.  For  two  years  he  held  the  honorable  station  of  president  of  the 
royal  societr.  He  died  Mav  26, 1708.  Pepya  wrote  Memoirt  of  th$  Boyal  Navy,  1690. 
He  left  to  Magdalen  college  nis  large  collection  of  books,  M8S.jand  prints,  including  about 
2,000  ancient  English  ballads,  forming  five  folio  volumes.  This  curious  collection  was 
begun,  he  says,  by  Selden,  and  continued  down  to  the  year  1700,  wheu  the  form  peculiar 
tathe  old  lullads,  namely,  the  black  letter  with  pictures,  was  laid  aside  for  the  simpler 
modem  fashion.  Pepys  is  now  best  remembered  for  his  diary,  deciphered  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Smith  from  the  original  short-hand  MS.  in  the  Pepysian  library,  Cambridge,  and  first 
published,  under  the  editorial  care  of  lord  Braybro(»ie,  in  lSi5.  It  commences  on  Jan. 
1. 1659-60,  and  is  continued  for  above  nine  years,  wlien  the  diarist  was  obliged  from 
disfecUve  eyesight  to  abandon  his  dally  task.  As  a  picture  of  the  court  and  times  of 
Charles  II.  tiiis  diaTry  is  invaluable;  the  events,  clmracters,  follies,  vices,  and  peculiarities 
of  the  age  are  presented  in  true  and  livetv  oolom.  and  the  work  altogether  is  one  of  the 
most  racy,  unique,  and  amusing  books  in  the  langui^.  The  fullest  edition  Is  that  by 
H.  B.  Wbeatley,  which  appeared  in  1898. 

PX'Q,1J0Tfl|  or  Pequods,  nn  Algonquin  tribe  of  Indians,  who  were,  probably,  origi- 
nally a  part  of  the  Hudson  rircr  Mohegans.  but  on  tlie  arrival  of  the  English  occupied  a 
Bmaii  tract  of  land  in  Rhode  Island  near  the  Niantic  river.  They  were  a  very  warlike 
race  and  constantly  battling  with  the  Narragansetts  and  other  trit)es.  At  first  they  were 
friendly  to  the  whites,  but  soon  became  dissatisfied  and  hostile.  Endicott  and  Giudiner 
led  exfi^itions  against  them,  and  they  retaliated  bv  a  massacre  at  Wethersfleld.  In  1673 
Capt  John  Mason  led  an  expedition  from  Hartford  against  the  Pequots,  who  were 
encamped  at  two  forts  near  the  site  of  Mystic.  His  force  of  00  white  men  was  Joined 
by  several  hundred  Mohegans  under  Uncas.  The  surprise  was  complete,  the  wigwams 
were  fired,  over  600  of  the  Pequots  were  killed,  and  as  a  tribe  Uiey  ceased  to  eusL  A 
amall  number  carried  on  the  fight  from  the  awampa,  but  were  before  long  sl^n  or  taken 
mlsooers.  Many  were  sold  as  slaves  to  the  West  Indies,  others  were  scattered  among 
different  tribes,  while  Sassacus,  the  chief,  was  slain  by  the  Mohawks  to  whom  be  had 
fled  for  refuge.  Laws  were  ma^de  in  1666  for  two  bands  of  Pequots  which  had  gathered 
at  Ledyanl  and  North  Stonington.  They  were  faithful  alliea  in  Philip's  war  and  tbe 
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troubles  with  the  French,  but  decreued  rapidly  in  numbers.   A  few  are  still  to  be  found 
in  WisconsiD.   An  account  of  Uie  Pequot  war  was  written  by  Mason  and  published  in 
Increase  Mather's  Bdaticm  <^  TrouhiM  by  the  /ndfotu,  1607. 
PX'BA,  a  suburb  of  Constantinople  (q.T.). 

FEBJB'A  (fhun  irtpav,  beyond),  a  name  given  to  a  part  of  Palestine,  e.  of  the  river 
Jordan,  anciently  belonging  to  the  tribes  of  Beuben  and  dad.  Josephus  bounds  it  on 
the  n.  by  Pella,  e.  by  Philadelphia,  s.  by  tlie  castle  of  Machaems,  and  w.,  by  the  Jordan. 
It  is  naturally  s  fertile  region,  well  watered  by  mountain  torrents  and  apringrj.  See 
OiLBAD  and  Babhan.  It  was  Uie  scene  of  a  part  of  the  ministries  of  John  the  Baptist 
and  of  Christ 

PXBAX,  one  of  the  largest  Malay  states  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  exteDQa  about 
90  m.  along  the  strait  of  Malacca,  and  some  45  m.  inland.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  for  the 
most  part  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  mineral  wealth  ia  very  great,  and 
comprises  abundance  of  tin,  some  gola  and  plumbago,  and  poor  coal.  Elephants,  tigers, 
leopards  beus,  and  boars,  md  occasionally  a  rbinoceros,  arc  found.  Perak  is  thinly 
inhabited  various  laces,  of  whom  the  ^lays  are  the  most  numerous.  Some  of  tbie 
others  are  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Inhabitants  of  Sumaba;  there  are  wild  hUl-trlbes  in  tlie 
interior.  Cannibalism  is  still  practiced  by  some  of  these  races.  Perak  is  govenied  by  a 
sultan  and  petty  chiefs,  who  have  of  late  come  under  British  influence,  represented  by  a 
resident  and  his  assistants.  The  murder  of  the  British  resident  in  1876  has  made  the 
name  of  Perak  more  familiar  to  Englishmen.  Fop.  '91,  814,254.  See  maj.  H'Nalr'f 
Perak  and  iM  Malay*  (1677). 

FBKUCBTrLATIOH'  OF  FABI8HE8.  The  ancient  custom  in  England  of  perambulat- 
ing parishes  in  rogation  week  had  a  twofold  object.  It  was  designed  to  supplicate  the 
divine  blessing  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth;  and  to  preserve  in  all  classes  of  the  commun- 
ity a  correct  Imowledge  of,  and  due  respect  for,  the  bounds  of  parochial  and  iudlvidual 
property.  It  anpearB  to  have  been  draived  from  a  still  older  custom  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  called  l^nninalia,  uid  Ambarvalia,  which  were  festivals  in  honor  of  the  god 
Terminus  and  the  goddess  Ceree.  On  its  becoming  a  Christian  custom  the  heathen  rites 
and  ceremonies  were  of  course  discarded,  and  those  of  Christianity  substituted.  It  was 
appointed  to  be  observed  on  one  of  the  rogation  (q.v.)  day^,  which  were  the  three  days 
next  before  ascension  day.  Before  the  reformation  parochial  perambulations  were  con- 
ducted with  great  ceremony.'  The  lord  of  the  manor,  with  a  large  iMumer,  priests  in 
aun^cesandwith crosses,  and  other  persons widi  liand-bells,  banners  and  staves,  fol- 
lowed by  moat  of  the  parisliioners,  walked  in  procession  round  the  parish,  stopping  at 
crosses,  forming  crosses  on  the  ground,  "saymg  or  singing  gospels  to  the  com,"  and 
allowing  "drinkings  and  good  cheer"  (Grindal's  Bemains,  pp.  141,  241,  and  Ifote;  Whit- 
gift's  works,  iii.  266-^7;  Tindal's  works,  iii.  62.  284,  Parker  society's  edition),  which 
was  remarkable,  as  the  rogation  days  were  appointed  fasts.  From  the  different  practices 
observed  on  the  occasion  the  custom  received  the  various  names  of  proeemoning,  roga- 
^mnff,pmimbiUatijigaiidganffing  thgb»undarie»;  and  the  week  in  which  it  was  observed 
was  called  rogation  wek;  cross  week,  because  crosses  were  borne  in  the  procesdous;  and 
(TUM  WMifc,  hocause  the  rogation  days  being  fasts,  vegotables  formed  tiie  chief  pcotiou 
of  diet. 

At  the  reformation,  the  ceremonies  and  practices  deemed  objectionable  were  abol- 
ished, and  only  "  the  useful  and  harmless  part  of  the  custom  retted."  Tet  its  observ- 
ance was  cooddered  so  desirable,  that  a  homily  was  prepared  for  the  occasion ;  and 
injunctions  were  issued  requiring  that  for  "the  perambulation  of  the  circuits  of  par- 
ishes, the  people  sliould  once  Id  toe  vear,  at  the  time  accustomed,  with  the  rector,  vicar, 
or  curate,  and  the  substantial  men  of  the  parish,  walk  -about  the  parishes,  as  they  were 
accustomed,  and  at  their  return  to  the  church  make  their  common  prayer.  And  the 
curate,  in  their  said  common  perambulations,  Was  at  certain  convenient  places  to  admon- 
ish the  people  to  give  thanks  to  God  (while  beholding  of  his  benefits),  and  for  the  increase 
and  abundance  of  his  fruits  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  the  saying  of  the  103d 
Psalm.  At  which  time  also  the  said  minister  was  required  to  inculcate  these,  or  such 
like  sentences.  Cursed  be  he  which  translateth  the  bounds  and  doles  of  iiis  neighbor;  or 
such  other  ordwot  prayers  as  should  be  lawfully  appointed."  (Barn's  Bedeaiametd  Law, 
ToL  iii.  61). 

To  this  day,  queatioDS  of  dispute  boundary  betweoi  parishes  are  invariably  settled 
by  the  evidence  afforded  by  these  perambulations;  for  in  such  questions,  immemorial 
custom  is  conclusive.  And  so  far  are  they  recognized  in  law,  that  the  paitehioners  on 
such  occasions  are  entitied  to  trespass  on  lands,  and  even  to  enter  private  houses  if  these 
stand  on  the  boundair  line.  In  Scotland,  where  the  parochial  pnnciple  has  never  been 
developed  as  in  England,  there  seem  to  be  few  traces  of  a  similar  practice.  But,  as 
between  neighboring  landowners,  a  brieve  of  perambulation  is  tiie  technical  remedy  for 
setting  right  a  dispute  as  to  boundaries  or  marches;  and  perambulating  or  "riding  the 
bouDds  or  boroughs  is  a  common  practice. 

The  neoeadty  or  determination  to  perambulate  along  the  old  track  often  occasioned 
curious  incidents.  If  a  canal  had  been  cut  through  the  boundan^  of  a  parish,  it  was 
deemed  nocessaiy  that  some  of  the  parishioners  should  pass  through  the  water.  Where 
a  river  formed  jnrt  of  the  boundary  line,  the  procession  either  pannnii  along  it  in  bo^ 
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or  8ome  of  the  party  stripped  and  swam  along  it,  or  boys  were  thrown  into  it  at  ciutwn- 
ary  places.  If  a  house  bad  been  erected  on  the  boundary  line,  the  procession  cllUined 
the  right  to  pass  throu^li  it.  A  house  in  Buckinghameliirc,  still  existiiig,  has  an  oveD 
passing  over  the  boundary  line.  It  was  customary  in  the  perambulations  to  put  a  boy 
Into  this  recess  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  boundary  line. 

At  various  ports  of  the  parish  boundaries,  two  or  three  of  the  village  boys  were 
"  bumped  " — that  is,  a  certain  part  of  the  person  was  swung  against  a  stone  wait,  a  tree, 
ft  post,  or  any  other  hard  object  which  happened  to  be  near  the  pariah  boundary.  This, 
it  will  scarcely  be  doubted,  was  an  effectual  method  of  recordiag  the  boundaries  in  the 
memory  of  these  baUering-ram*,  and  of  those  who  witnessed  tliis  curious  mode  of  regis- 
tration. 

The  custom  of  perambulating  parishes  continued  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  a 
late  period,  but  the  religious  portion  of  it  tras  generally,  if  not  universally,  omitted. 
The  custom  has,  however,  of  late  years  been  revived  In  its  integrity  in  many  parishes. 

FEBAKELES.    See  Bandicoot. 

PES  CAPITA,  in  law  used  technically  to  denote  that  kind  of  succession  to  the  real 
or  personal  property  of  an  Intestate  which  is  opposed  to  the  succession  by  representation, 
or,  as  it  is  called,  per  ^irpet  (q.v.).  Thus  If  A  B  leave  three  sons  and  three  grandsoui 
Kving  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  his  property  be  divided  into  six  equal  parts,  the  next 
of  kill  are  said  to  inherit  per  capita,  i.e..  by  the  head  or  poll.  The  statutes  of  each  state 
determine  wbethei-,  If  the  deceased  were  mtestaSe,  the  sucoes^on  shall  be  per  capita  or 
per  tUrpet.   The  latter  method  is  the  more  common. 

PBBOBFTXOH.  This  word  refers  to  our  reception  of  knowledge  through  the  senses, 
an  openitioD  that  to  the  common  understanding  seems  simple  enou^,  but,  viewed  phll- 
DBophicatly,  is  attended  with  much  difficulty.  Perception,  consiaered  as  a  source  of 
knowledge,  refers  exclusively  to  the  outer,  or  the  object  world— the  world  of  extended 
matter  and  its  properties.  1  he  names  for  the  act  of  knowing  one's  own  mind — the  f eel> 
pgs  and  thoughts  of  the  individual — are  self-consciousness  and  self  introspection.  The 
word  "consciousness," is  sometimes  improperly  limited  to  this  signification.  Lock» 
used  the  term  ' '  reflection"  for  the  same  meiming.  but  this  is  ambiiruous  and  is  now  disusecl. 
AU  our  knowledge  is  thus  said  (by  those  that  deny  innate  ideas)  to  spring  from  two 
Bources — [wrception  and  self-consciouBness. 

Two  g^at  disputes  connect  themselves  with  perception,  both  raised  into  their  fuU 
prominence  in  the  philosophical  world  by  bishop  Berkeley.  The  first  u  the  origin  of  our 
Judgments  of  the  distances  and  renl  magnitudes  of  visible  bodies.  In  opposition  to  tlio 
common  opinion  on  this  subject,  Berkeley  maintained  that  these  were  learned  by  expe- 
rience, and  not  known  by  the  mere  act  oi  vision.    See  Vision. 

The  second  question  relates  to  the  grounds  we  have  for  asserting  the  existence  of  an 
external  and  material  world,  which,  In  the  view  of  Berkley,  was  bonnd  np  with  the 
other.  InaBmucb  as  perception  is  n  mental  act,  and  knowledge  is  something  contained 
in  a  mind,  what  reason  have  we  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  objects  apart  from  our 
minds?  or  what  is  the  mode  of  existence  of  the  so-called  external  world. 

The  following  sentences  show  in  what  manner  Berkclev  opened  up  the  (]uestion: 
"That  neither  our  thoughts,  nor  passions,  nor  ideas,  formedf  by  the  imagination,  exist 
without  the  mind,  is  what  everybody  will  allow ;  and  it  seems  no  less  evident  that  the 
various  sensations  or  ideas  imprinted  on  the  sense,  however  blended  or  combined  together 
(i.e.,  whatever  objects  they  compose),  cannot  exist  otherwise  than  In  a  mind  perceiving 
tbem.  I  think  an  intuitive  knowledge  mav  be  obtained  of  this  by  any  one  that  shall 
attend  to  what  is  meant  by  the  term  eieiiit  wnen  applied  to  sensible  things.  The  table  I 
write  on,  I  say,  exists — i.e.,  I  see  and  feel  it;  and  if  I  were  out  of  my  study,  I  should 
say  it  existed,  meaning  thereby  that  if  I  was  In  my  study  I  might  perceive  it,  or  that 
some  other  spirit  actually  does  perceive  it.  There  was  an  odor — i.e.,  it  was  smelled; 
there  was  a  sound — that  is  to  say,  it  was  beard;  a  color  or  figure,  and  it  was  perceived 
by  sight  or  touch.  This  is  all  I  can  understand  by  these  and  the  like  expressions.  For  as 
to  what  is  said  of  the  absolute  existence  of  untliinking  thinss,  without  any  relation  to 
their  being  perceived,  that  seems  perfectly  unintelligible.  Tneir  mk  is  perdpi.  nor  is  It 
possible  thev  should  have  any  ezfstenoe  out  of  the  minds  or  thinking  things  which  per- 
ceive them. 

This  doctrine  of  Berkeley,  amounting,  it  was  said,  to  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  a 
material  world  (which  is  far  from  a  correct  view  of  it),  was  followed  up  by  Hume,  who, 
on  similar  reasoning,  dented  the  existence  of  mind,  and  resolved  the  universe  into  a  mere 
flow  of  ideas  and  impressions  without  any  subject  to  bo  impressed,  acknowledging  never- 
theless,  that  he  felt  himself  unable,  practically,  to  acquiesce  in  his  own  unaDswershle 
arguments.  There  was  obviously  some  ^rent  mistake  in  a  mode  of  reasoning  that 
brought  about  a  dead-lock  of  this  deacription;  and  hence  it  has  been  the  work  ot  meta- 
p/^^eU  iriiilosophy  since  Uiat  time  to  endeavor  to  put  the  perception  of  the  world  on  an 
admissible  footing. 

Dr.  Refd  reclaimed  against  Berkeley  and  Hume  by  appealing  to  common  sense,  or 
unreasoning  instinct,  as  a  sufficient  foundation  for  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  world 
apart  from  our  own  minds.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  has  expounded  the  same  view  with  greater 
cleamefls  and  precisioii.   He  considers  that  our  consciouanesB  tells  us  at  onoe  that  in  tha 
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act  of  perceiving  there  both  a  perceiving  tutted — Belf,  or  the  miud — and  an  external 
realUy,  in  relatiou  with  seoBe,  as  the  object  perceived.  "  Of  the  existence  of  both  these 
tbingB,"  he  says,  "  I  am  coDTinced;  because  I  am  conBclous  of  knowinc  each  of  them, 
not  mediated;  in  something  else,  at  repreaented,  but  Immediately  in  itaelfT  a»  exitHng  Of 
their  mutual  dependence  lam  nolessconvinced;  becauseeach  Is  apprehended  equallyand 
at  once,  in  the  same  iudivisible  energy,  the  one  not  preceding  or  determining,  the  other  ^ 
not  following  or  determined ;  imd  iKcause  each  is  apprehended  out  of,  and  in  direct  con- 
tmst  to  the  other." — Reid,  p.  747. 

Much  as  Hamilton  has  labored  to  elucidate  this  doctriae  in  all  its  bearings,  it  has  not 
been  UDiveisally  accepted  as  sail^actory.  Many  believe  that  he  has  regarded  as  an  ulti- 
mate fact  of  our  constitution  wliat  admits  of  bein^  still  further  resolved,  and  has  mis- 
taken an  BoquituUon  of  the  mature  mind  for  a  primitive  or  instinctive  revelation. 

Professor  Ferrier,  in  his  iTistiiutet  of  M^aphygic,  has  gone  through  the  question  with 
extraordinaiyminuteness  and  elaboration.  His  main  position  is  the  inseparability  of  the 
subject  and  the  object  in  perception  (a  position  also  maintained  by  Hamillou  in  the  above 
extract)  which  is  not  reconcilable  with  the  common  assumption  as  to  the  iDdependent 
existence  of  mutter.  Indeed,  he  reduces  the  received  dogma  of  the  existence  of  matter 
per  «0  to  a  self-contradiction,  and  builds  up  a  system  in  strict  conformity  with  the  corre- 
lation, or  necessary  connectioD,  of  the  mind  perceiring  with  the  object  perceived.  He 
thus  approaches  nearer  to  Berkeley  than  to  Hamilton  or  to  Reid. 

Those  who  would  endeavor  lo  show  that  our  notion  of  the  outer  world  is  a  complex 
fact,  and  an  acquioition,  and  not  a  simple  apprehension  of  the  uneducated  mind,  explain 
themselves  to  the  following  effect.  It  is  in  the  exercise  oi  force  that  we  have  to  look  for 
the  peculiar  feeling  of  the  externality  of  sensible  things,  or  the  distinction  that  we  make 
between  what  impresses  from  without,  and  impressions  not  recognized  as  outward.  Any 
impression  tliat  rouses  a  stroke  of  energy  witliin  us,  and  that  varies  exactly  and  con- 
stantly as  that  cuergv  varies,  we  call  an  outward  impression.  Dr.  Johnson  refuted 
Berkeley,  as  he  thought,  by  kicking  a  stone.  But  in  fact  it  was  bis  own  action  with  its 
conseqnences,  and  not  the  optical  un]H«s8lon  of  a  stone  Id  the  eye,  that  satisfied  him  as 
to  the  existence  of  something  outward.  The  sum  total  of  all  the  occasions  for  putting 
forth  active  energy,  or  for  conceiTing  this  as  possi1}Ie  to  be  pat  forth,  is  our  external 
tvorld. 

We  experience  certain  uniformly  recurring  sensations,  and  certain  uniform  changes 
in  these,  when  w^c  exert  particular  energies.  Thus  the  visible  picture  of  our  dwelling 
Is  a.permanent  and  habitual  experience,  and  the  vaiiaUons  of  appearance  that  it  is  su^ 
ject  to  correspond  principally  to  our  own  conscious  movements.  As  we  move  from  ond 
end  of  a  room  to  another,  we  experience  a  cliange  of  the  visible  aspect  at  every  step,  and 
this  re^larly  happens  as  often  as  we  re^at  the  movement  But  at  limes  the ^pearance 
exists  in  another  shape,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  memory  or  idea.  We  draw  a 
marked  distinction  between  these  two  modes  of  presentation,  the  actual  and  the  ideal, 
and  we  assii^  a  superiority  to  tbe  one  over  the  other.  The  superiority  we  find  connects 
itself  with  the  relation  to  our  own  movements;  a  mere  idea  or  mental  picture  remains 
tlie  same  whatever  be  our  bodily  position  or  bodily  exertions;  the  sensation  that  we  call 
the  actaal  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  our  movements,  shifting  in  every  possible  way  (but 
uniformly),  according  to  the  varieties  of  action  that  we  go  through.  With  a  forward 
movement  tlie  visible  impression  enlarges,  with  a  backwarn  movement  it  diminishes.  A 
certain  movement  of  the  eye  ^uts  it  out,  another  restores  it.  The  mising  of  tbe  head 
and  the  landing  of  the  body  are  followed  by  an  altered  spectacle.  We  cannot  but  draw 
a  broad  distinction  between  the  mental  scenery  that  is  thus  shifted  by  all  our  move- 
ments, and  the  ideas  and  dreams  that  varj'  of  themselves  while  we  are  still.  To  express 
the  one  tact,  we  use  the  terms  externality,  the  material  world,  independent  exwtence: 
to  express  tbe  other  we  employ  the  opposite  language,  internality,  the  world  of  mind, 
etc.  Even  if  sensatloQ  were  only  in  ourselves,  we  should  still  have  to  distinguish  between 
present  sensailon  and  remembered  or  revived  sensation,  the  reference  of  the  one  to  our 
voluntary  movements,  and  of  the  other  to  no  such  modifying  causes,  would  oblige  us  to 
note  a  vital  difference  in  the  two  classes  of  facts.  Such  is  the  uniformity  of  connection 
between  certain  appearances  and  certain  movements,  that  we  come  to  anticipate  the  one 
through  the  other.  We  know  that  in  some  one  position,  as  when  lying  in  bed,  certain 
movements  of  the  limbs  and  back  will  bring  us  to  the  sensation  of  a  solid  contact  in  the 
feet;  that  anotlier  series  of  movements  will  bring  on  a  particular  view  to  the  s^t;  that 
a  third  movement  will  give  the  sound  of  a  bell  in  the  ear;  and  so  forth.  We  cannot 
avoid  regarding  tliose  various  sensible  effects,  brought  uniformly  into  play  by  a  regular 
scries  ofwaking  voluntary  actions,  as  totally  different  from  our  ideas,  recollections,  and 
dreams. 

As  our  belief  in  the  externality  of  the  causes  of  our  sensations  means  that  certain 
actions  of  ours  will  bring  the  sensatioas  into  piny,  or  modify  them  in  a  known  manner, 
this  belief  is  readily  furnished  by  experience,  and  is  no  more  than  our  experience  entitles 
us  to  entertain.  "When  we  have  lieeu  repeatedly  conscioualtlmt  a  ti'ee  becomes  larger 
and  larger  to  the  eye  in  connection  with  a  definite  locomotion  on  our  part,  called  the 
forwaraadvance ;  that  this  movement  brings  on  at  last  a  sensation  of  touch;  that  this 
sensation  of  touch  varies  with  definite  movements  of  the  aims,  and  so  on;  the  repetiUon 
oi  all  tlds  train  of  experimcc  fixes  it  on  tlie  mind,  so  that  fnuu  one  thing  alone,  as  from 
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the  distant  viaion  of  the  tree,  we  can  anticipate,  or  as  It  is  otherwise  called,  pereewe  all 
the  other  consequences.  We  then  know,  without  goins  through  the  steps,  that  the 
specified  movements  will  bring  about  all  the  sensatioDB  above  dodibed.  and  we  know 
nothing  else;  this  knowledge,  nowever,  is  to  as  the  tecognltioa  of  external  existence, 
the  actual  fact  that  is  meant  when  a  material  world  is  spoken  of.  Belief  in  external 
reality  is  the  sure  anticipation  of  certain  senaations  on  the  performuice  of  certain  move- 
ments; everjthiug  else  said  to  be  implied  in  it  is  but  a  convenient  hypothesis  for  aiding 
ttie  mind  in  holding  together  those  multifarious  connections  that  our  experience  has 
established  in  the  mind.  In  order  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  conscious  movement 
of  elevating  the  upper  eyelid  is  followed  with  the  sensation  of  light,  to  us  and  to  other 
minds,  we  suppose  a  luminous  agency  always  existing  even  when  not  aflecting  us  or 
any  other  person:  we  cannot  know  or  verify  this  supposition— it  is  a  generalization 
founded  upon  parUcular  experiences,  and  servmg  to  sum  up  those  experiences  in  a  con- 
Tenient  form,  but  no  such  perennial  independent  substance  can  be  absolutely  proved. 

fEBOETAL,  John,  first  Earl  of  Egmont,  was  bom  at  Barton,  England,  in  1680.  He 
deserves  notice  as  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  the  colony  planted  Id  Qear^  in 
1783.    He  was  also  the  author  of  a  number  of  minor  works.   He  died  in  1748.  See 

Gboroia. 

PEBCETAL,  Spenceb,  Right  Hon.,  English  minister,  was  the  second  son  of  John, 
earl  of  Egmont:  bom  Nov.  1,  1762;  educated  at  Harrow,  and  at  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  soon  obtained  a  reputation  as  a  diligent  lawyer. 
A  clever  pamphlet  on  the  abatement  ot  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings  made  him 
known  to  Pitt.  Obtaining  a  seat  in  parliament  for  Northampton,  he  was  soon  con- 
spicuous for  his  extreme  horror  of  popery  and  his  violent  advocacy  of  what  was  called 
by  his  party  the  "Protestant  interest."  In  the  Addiogton  administration  he  was  made 
solicitor-general  in  1801,  and  attorney- general  in  1802.  He  was  afterwards  Induced  to 
abandon  his  profession  and  adopt  a  political  career.  In  the  Portland  administration  of 
1807  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  aud  was  even  then  the  real  head  of  the 
government,  his  influence  with  George  III.  being  obtained  by  the  depth  of  his  bigotry 
and  his  pertinacious  opposition  to  the  Catholic  claims.  On  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
Portland,  in  1809,  Perceval  became  premier,  uniting  to  bis  office  of  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  that  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  He  was  retuned  in  poWer  by  the  prince 
of  W^es  on  his  accession  to  the  regency.  On  Hay  11,  1813,  about  5  p.m.,  as  Perceval 
was  enteriag  the  lobby  of  the  house  of  commous,  a  man  named  Bellingham  fired  a  pistol 
at  him,  the  ball  pierced  his  heart,  and  he  instantly  expired.  Tlie  assassin  made  no 
attempt  to  escape.  He  was  a  Liverpool  broker  trading  with  Russia,  who,  having;  sua- 
tainea  some  losses  and  injuries  which  he  had  vainly  applied  to  the  government  to  redress, 
determined  to  avenge  himself  by  taking  the  life  of  the  prime  minister.  Perceval's 
assasunation  shocked  the  public  mind,  and  parliament  hastened  to  make  an  ample  provi- 
sion for  his  widow  and  numerous  family.  His  death  was,  however,  rather  a  private 
thaa  a  public  calamity.  "With  all  my  respect  for  the  virtues  and  excellences  of  the 
late  minister,"  said  the  marquis  of  Wellesley,  who  had  held  tlie  ofiSce  of  foreign  secrO' 
tary  in  his  administration,  "I  still  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  that  I  did  not  consider  him  a 
fit  raan  to  lead  the  councils  of  this  great  empire."  He  was  ready  in  debate,  a  placid 
and  not  ungraceful  speaker,  and  led  the  house  of  commons  with  much  tact;  but  he  was 
superficial  and  intolerant.  Sydney  Smith,  in  his  Letters  of  Peter  Plj/mley,  has  conferred 
a  species  of  immortality  upon  him  by  his  wit  aud  sarcasm.  It  was  the  fashion,  when 
Perceval's  public  policy  was  attacked,  to  laud  his  domestic  virtues.  "Peter"  said,  if 
he  had  to  cboose  between  public  and  private  virtues,  he  should  prefer  that  Mr,  Perceval 
"owed  for  the  veal  of  the  preceding  year,  whipped  his  boys,  and  saved  his  country." 

PEBCEVAL.  The  Qwst  of  the  Oraal  (q.v.)  or  Cup.  one  of  the  romances  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  written  at  a  later  period 
than  the  IlisUmi  of  Vie  Jloly  Orcuil,  and  to  have  been  therMult  of  compilations  from  the 
French  and  other  sources  ;  hence  the  statements  concerning  the  reason  of  the  Quest 
vary  considerably.  According  to  some  traditions,  St,  Joseph  of  Arimathea  was  the  ever- 
living  possessor  of  the  Qraal ;  others  say  he  died  after  several  centuries  had  elapsed, 
having  bestowed  his  authority  and  the  precious  relic  on  his  son.  Robert  de  Bairon's 
history,  written  about  1160-70,  and  revised  later  In  connection  with  Walter  Map  or 
Mapes  (q.v.),  tells  us  that  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Britain  during  the  first  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea  (q.v.),  sometimes  -confounded  with  a  bishop 
named  Joseph,  sent  by  St.  Augustine  from  Africa  to  England,  and  sometimes  with 
Joseph  the  centurion.  Hewas  allowed  by  Pilate  to  take  down  the  body  of  Christ  from 
ttie  cross,  and  was  given  also  the  chalic*  or  cup  used  by  Christ  at  the  Last  Supper. 
This  cup  or  graal  (q.v.)  had  received  the  blood  wliich  flowed  from  His  side  on  the  cross, 
and  was  treasured  by  Joseph  during  his  imprisonment  for  fifty  years  by  the  Jews,  al- 
though one  legend  states  that  it  was  lost  during  a  part  of  that  time,  and  restored  to  him 
in  hU  cell  by  Cbrist  Himself.  The  apocryphal  gospel  of  Nlcodemus  mentions  this 
tradition.  Joseph  U  said  to  have  been  preserved  in  life  and  health  during  his  imprison- 
ment by  the  possession  of  the  Holy  Graal,  and  to  have  been  released  by  the  Saviour  In 
person,  who  tadght  him  the  words  of  the  mass,  and  bade  him  celebrate  daily  the  sacra* 
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ment  of  the  Last  Snpper.  Other  authorities  state  that  Yeroasfan  (q.T.)  heard  of  Christ, 
freed  Joseph  from  prison,  became  a  Christian,  and  reduced  the  Jews  to  slavery.  After 
Ua  ittlaase  from  pruon,  Joseph  joined  his  brother-in-law  ISron,  1e  Bol  Fficheour,  taUng 
with  Um  the  irraal  and  some  other  relics,  and  th^  formed  a  Bodety  for  their  preserra* 
tioa.  Some  of  his  adherents  hsTtng  sinned  secretiT,  Joseph  was  told  to  make  a  test  of 
rij^itaoQBiiess  and  sin  through  the  holy  blood,  by  the  voice  of  Jesus,  which  issued  from 
the  cni),  and  repeated  His  own  wonk  about  Judas,  "  He  who  shall  betray  Me  is  eatinr 
and  drinking  with  He."  The  promise  was  also  given  that  the  place  of  the  rejected 
Judas  should  be  filled,  but  not  until  Bron's  grandson  (the  third  man  of  Joseph's  lineage) 
should  be  fit  to  take  iL  Joeeph  did  as  he  was  directed,  and  some  fish  and  the  Graal, 
were  spread  upon  the  table.  Those  who  could  find  place  at  the  board  were  blessed  with 
a  feeling  of  satiBfaction  and  were  acknowledged  to  be  righteous  ;  those  whose  sios  for* 
bade  them  were  recognized  as  the  licentious,  who  had  caused  the  distress  among  tliem. 
Alan,  the  son  of  Bron,  after  beholding  the  Holy  Groal,  and  being  taught  by  Joseph 
all  tilings  concerning  It,  departed  with  his  kinsmen  to  the  far  West,  to  the  Me  of  Avalon, 
or  Avaron,  preceded  by  Petnis,  to  whom  was  intrusted  a  letter  which  contained  -  au 
account  of  the  precious  relics.  Urapecting  the  history  of  young  Pereeval,  who  is  the 
hero  of  the  Quea,  we  have  also  conflicting  accounts.  One  Is  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
an  Inexperienced  youth,  who  fcnev  nothmg  of  hia  Urth  or  destiny,  nor  of  arms  nor 
chivalry,  but  who  had  always  lived  in  retirement  with  his  mother.  By  his  skill  and 
courage  ho  was  advanced  to  knighthood,  and  finally  reached  the  court  of  king  Arthur 
(q.v.),  where  he  was  iuspired  to  set  out  on  the  Quest  of  the  Holy  Qraal.  The  story  of 
Robert  de  Barron  continues  the  history  of  Joseph's  family  from  the  time,  when  accord- 
ing to  promise,  Perceval,  the  son  of  Alui,  grandson  of  Bron,  la  Roi  Pdcheour  (the  brother- 
in^w  of  Joseph),  and  the  third  man  of  Joseph's  lineage,  was  grown  to  manhood.  He 
was  prcdestinra  from  his  birth  to  be  the  on&sufficiently  pure  to  worthily  guard  the  Holy 
Oraal  or  Cup,  and  fill  the  vacant  place  of  Judas  at  the  table  prepared  by  his  grandfather 
Bron  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea  at  the  command  of  Christ.  But  before  this  fact  could 
be  revealed  to  him,  and  he  could  be  thus  honored,  he  must  prove  liimself  to  be  the  heat 
knight  in  the  world,  spotless  in  soul  and  body.  He  joined  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table  and  set  forth  upon  the  Quest  with  others,  it  being  hidden  from  all  th^  the  Oraal 
was  stUl  in  the  possession  of  Bron.  Perceval  ^ter  many  adventures  arrived,  at  the 
secret  placeof  the  Oraal,Baw  his  grandfather,  the  lance,  the  broken  sword,  and  theGiaal, 
but  without  recognizing  his  lo^ity  or  his  grandfather.  In  a  second  attempt  he  was 
more  successful,  and  Bron  leveated  himself,  related  the  story,  explained  the  ^gn  of  the 
lance  which  pierced  the  Saviour's  side,  and  communicated  everything  which  was  ro- 
■erved  tot  the  third  of  his  lineage.  Then  the  flsher-king  died  and  all  the  enchantments 
of  Britain  passed  away,  leaving  Perceval  in  possession  of  the  Orail.  In  the  version  of 
Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  then  was  a  similar  story  of  a  succession  of  Orail-kinga,  be- 
ginning with.  Titurel  and  ending  with  Partziffd ;  the  scene  was  changed  to  An^ou  and 
Spain,  a  bot^  found  in  Toledo,  with  several  Moorish  and  Catalan  names  was  given  as 
the  authority  for  the  history,  and  finally  the  Grail-kings  and  their  people  were  mixed  up 
with  the  Templars  struggling  against  the  heathens.  It  ia  upon  Von  Eschenbachs 
version  that  Wagner  (q.v!)  foon^  his  opera  of  Bm^flO,  continuation  of  The 
^^uett.t(ft)ie  Orau,  see  Laxcbiot, 

FKBCH,  Perea,  a  genus  of  acanthopterous  fishes,  of  the  fiamly  pereida,  to  which  ft 
gives  its  name,  and  which  includes  many  genera  and  a  very  i^reat  number  of  species  both 
of  marine  and  fresh- water  fishes.  The  p^ddcB,  or  peroh  family,  have  the  body  somewhat 
obiong  and  more  or  less  compressed;  the  scales  rather  large;  the  bones  of  the  gill-covers 
toothed  or  otherwise  armed;  the  mouth  without  barbels;  the  vomer  toothed,  and  gener- 
ally also  the  palate;  there  are  sometimes  two  dorsals,  sometimes  only  one.  To  this 
family  belong  not  only  the  true  perdies,  all  of  which  are  fresh-water  fishes,  but  the 
lates  of  the  Nile,  the  bass  (q.v.)  or  sea-peroh,  and  their  congeners  the  pike  perches, 
the  mrrani,  and  many  other  fishes.  Tho  true  perches  (perea)  have  two  dorsal  fins,  dis- 
tinct Mid  separate,  the  rays  of  the  first  spinous  and  those  of  the  second  flexible;  the 
tongue  is  smooth ;  and  the  gill-covers  are  bony,  notched,  and  sharply  serrated.  The 
Common  Pbbch  (P.  JluviatiM  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  lakes,  ponds,  and  still  rivers  of 
almost  all  parts  of  Eiu^pe.  It  is  very  common  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  is  found  in 
many  of  the  waters  of  the  s.  of  Scotland,  although  in  the  n.  it  is  rare,  and  is  said  to 
exist  only  where  it  has  been  introduced.  But  it  is  found  in  Scandinavia,  and  even  in 
Lapland.  It  is  of  a  greenish-brown  color,  passing  into  golden  yellow  on  the  under  parts, 
■no  marked  on  the  back  with  six  or  seven  indistinct  blackish  cross-bands.  Its  height  ia 
about  (me-third  of  its  length.  It  often  attains  a  length  of  16  or  18  in. ,  and  a  weight  of  3 
or  8  lbs.,  but  perches  have  been  taken  of  8  lbs.  wei^t  or  more.  The  oerch  loves  still 
waters,  and  is  ea^y  reared  in  ponds,  but  it  Is  not  a  desirable  inmate  of  ponds  intended 
for  other  fish,  because  it  is  very  voradous,  and  devours  their  fry.  It  is  readily  cau^t 
by  almost  any  kind  of  bait,  and  sometimes  takes  a  small  artificial  fly.  It  is  much 
esteemed  for  the  table.  It  lives  a  long  time  out  of  the  water  if  kept  moist,  and  In  some 
oonntries  is  thus  brought  to  market,  and  carried  back  to  the  pond  if  not  sold.  TIk 
Csoule  perch  depoeUa  her  ^Cgs  in  laag  strings,  united  by  a  viscu  matter.— AsoeclesoT 
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perch  (P.  ItaJiea),  found  Id  tbe  6.  of  Europe,  difleis  from  the  commoo  percb  la  Its 
shorter  and  deeper  form,  and  want  of  black  tmndB. 
PERCH.   See  Rod. 

FSBCHi!,  Napoleon  Joseph.  D.D..  was  born  at  Angers,  France,  tn  1805,  and  enter. 
Ing  tbe  Catholic  priestboofl  removed  in  1837  to  the  Uiiited  States.  In  1870  be  became 
Bishop  of  Abdera  in  part&tiUt  >ind  in  the  aame  year  Archbishop  of  New  Orleans.  Ue 
died,  Dec  26, 1883. 

PXBCHLO^C  ACID,  un  ener.^etic  acid,  and,  when  brought  into  contact  with 
organic  subslanccs.  exploding  with  great  violence.  It  is,  therefore,  a  dnn^rerous  sub- 
stance to  handle.    It  may  He  obtained  by  distilling  puUUMiium  perchlonitu  with  suU 

§ huric  acid.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  a  speciflc  gravity  of  1.783  at  60°  Fahr.,  and 
oes  not  freeze  at  —  31°  Fahr.  Formula,  HOlOi.  It  w»on  becomes  colored,  even  when 
kept  in  tbe  dark,  and  after  standing  a  few  weeks  decomposes  with  an  explosion.  Its 
vapor  is  transparent  and  colorless,  and  when  brought  iu  coulact  with  moist  air  it  forms 
dense  white  fumes.  When  the  acid  Is  cautiously  mixed  with  a  smull  quantity  of  water, 
a  crystalline  mass  is  formed,  which  is  a  monohyt irate,  HClOt  -|-  HaO. 

FXB'CIYAIi,  James  Gates.  1795-1830 ;  b.  Coun. ;  graduated  at  Yale  college,  181S, 
and  in  1820  took  a  degree  in  medicine.  He  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  chem- 
istry at  West  Point  in  1824;  in  1827  as^ted  Noah  Webster  in  revising  his  dictionary;  in 
188o  was  appointed  assistant  to  Prof.  Shepard  in  making  a  geological  survey  of  Con- 
necticut, a  report  of  which  he  published  in  1842;  ana  iu  1854  was  made  tbe  state 
geologist  of  Wisconsin,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  Ills  death.  Though,  as 
will  be  seen  from  this  sketch,  his  scientific  acquirements  were  considerable,  his  chief 
claim  to  remembrance  is  as  a  poet  and  literary  man.  His  first  book  contained  Prome- 
theus and  several  lyric  pieces  (1821).  Clio  was  a  collection  of  prose  and  verse  published 
in  1822  in  8  parts.  Other  of  his  poems  were  27ie  Mtnd;  Dream  of  a  Day  and  OUier 
i^Mnw  (1843);  and  many  translations  and  minor  works.  A  complete  collection  of  his 
works  was  first  publislwd  in  Boston  In  1859,  with  a  biographical  sketch  by  L.  W.  Fitch. 
He  was  very  eccentric,  yet«  man  of  varied  and  extenuve  knowledge,  acquainted  with 
10  languages,  and  familiar  with  both  ancient  and  modem  literature.  His  lyric  poems 
were  many  of  them  verj'  popular,  and  his  otlier  works,  though  now  little  read,  are 
marked  bv  a  love  of  nature,  a  great  variety  of  information,  and  rcmaKiable  metric  skill. 
"  One  of  his  favorite  plans  was  to  imitate  all  known  meters  in  all  accessible  languages, 
from  tbe  Sanskrit  down."  Although  in  straitened  circumstances  all  his  hfe,  Percival 
ctiilected  a  remarkable  library.    See  Life  ajid  Letters,  hy  J  ulius  H.  Ward  (Boston,  1886). 

FESCLOSE',  a  railing  or  other  inclosure  separating  a  tomb  or  chapel  from  the  rest  of 
u  church. 

FEBCLOBE,  or  Deui-Garter,  in  heraldry,  the  lower  half  of  a  garter  with  the  buckle. 

PEBCOLA'TIOIT,  a  pnicess  much  used  in  pharmacy,  and  in  some  other  arts,  for 
HXtracting  certain  soluble  properties  of  various  bodies  bv  filtering  a  liquid  through  them. 

In  the  new  British  pliarraacopccia  39  tinctiirei;  and  9 
extracts  are  ordered  to  be  prepared  by  percolation.  A» 
tlie  fluid  soaks  in  and  passes  through  the  material 
acted  upon,  it  displaces  and  carries  with  it  the  soluble 
parts,  hence  percolation  is  sometimes  called  the  meVwd 
digplaeement.  Tbe  forms  of  apparatus  for  percola- 
tion are  very  numerous,  but  the  principle  is  the  same 
in  all — viz.,  a  vessel  with  a  porous  bottom,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  truncated  cone  inverted,  receives  tiie  mate- 
rial first,  and  over  it  is  poured  the  water  or  other  fluid 
which  is  to  extract  its  virtues.  One  made  by  an  emi- 
nent French  pbarmacien,  M.  Bejot,  is  very  effective  and 
complete.  A  is  a  longfnnnel-shapcdglass,  wltJi  aglass 
stop-cock  (A)  in  the  bottom,  which  narrows  to  an  inch 
diameter;  this  fits  into  tbe  neck  of  a  large  globularvee- 
sel  B,  both  being  adjusted  by  grinding.  C  is  a  syrin^ 
of  brass  fixed  in  the  glass  B  as  shown,  and  made  air- 
tight by  a  caoutchouc  washer,  o',  «».  a*  are  three 
diaphragms  of  porous  felt,  pierced  by  the  tube  rf, 
which  allows  air  bubbles  to  escape  from  the  bottom 
without  disturbing  the  fluid.  The  m»terial  to  l>e  acted 
upon,  as  wood,  bark,  root,  leaves,  etc.,  is  first  pow- 
dt^rcd,  and  is  then  laid  on  the  top  of  tbe  uppormoet 
diaphragm,  a',  so  as  to  half  fill  the  space  between  It 
an<i  the  glass-cover  c;  water,  or  any  other  required 
fluid,  is  then  poured  in  until  it  is  filled,  the  stop-cock 
b  is  opened,  nnd  the  operator  draws  the  air  from  the 
outer  vessel  by  means  of  the  air-pump  C,  the  fluid  Is 
thtu  rapidly  drawn  tbnnij^  the  material,  and  displaces  its  soluble  parts,  a*  and  a*  arrest 
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the  line  solid  particles  ivmuu  are  carried  tiirourik  the  first  diaplira^  with  the  liquid,  and 
form  sediments  wtiich  are  also  acted  upon  by  the  liquia  which  is  checked  at  eacli 
fHvision  for  a  time.  The  fluid,  when  it  reaches  the  globular  glass,  however  dark  colored, 
b  beautifully  bright  and  clear,  and  the  preparations  so  made  are  remarkable  for  their 
good  quality  and  uniformity  of  strength.  In  the  year  1864  Dr.  Redwood,  of  the  phar- 
maceutical institution  of  Great  Britain,  invented  a  new  percolator  of  great  efficacy. 
It  consists  of  a  tinned  copper  cylinder,  with  a  emaller  cylinder  of  flannel  inside, 
in  which  the  materials  are  put.  The  whole  is  filled  with  the  fluid  menstruum,  and 
ns  that  which  is  in  more  immediate  contact  with  the  solid  materials  becomes  charged 
with  the  soluble  matter  displaced,  it  glvea  rise,  as  its  density  is  increased,  to  an  endos- 
motic  action  through  the  flannel  walls  of  the  inner  cylinder  until  the  whole  is  eqtialized, 
n^hen  it  is  dniwn  oil  by  the  tap,  and  freah  fluid  added  until  it  comes  away  colorless. 
The  outer  cylinder  has  a  tight  cover  to  prevent  loss  by  evaporation. 

FEB00P8IDJB,  a  family  of  fishes  inhabltiDg  the  great  lakes  of  North  America, 
represented  by  only  one  genus,  pereowU,  of  which  there  are  several  species,  P.  pellu- 
eidtu  being  the  moat  important  Their  general  form  is  trout-like,  and  they  have 
been  mistaken  for  youn^  salmon.  Scales  comb-Mke,  lateral  line  well  defined  and  nearly 
strai^t,  mouth  small,  with  lateral  cleft;  margin  of  upper  jaw  formed  by  inlermaxillary 
bones  alone;  no  teeth  on  the  palate;  hnnchlal  openings  large;  branchiostegal  rays  six. 
There  is  one  true  dorsal  fln,  with  branched  rays,  and  an  adipose  fln  as  in  aalmonid£B. 

FKBOUS'SIOH,  in  medicine,  is  the  method  of  eUciting  sounds  by  tafqiing,  or  gently 
striking  the  surface  of  tlie  bodv ;  its  object  being  to  determine  by  the  nature  oi  the  sound 
the  comparative  density  of  uie  subjacent  parts.  This  means  of  diagnosis  was  flrst 
employed  by  Avenbrugger  in  the  middle  of  W  century,  and  it  was  afterwards  adopted 
by  Corvisart  In  the  investigation  of  heart  diseases;  but  its  value  was  not  fully  appreciated 
tillliaenDec  made  the  diseases  of  the  chest  his  peculiar  study;  and  since  his  time  its 
application  and  various  uses  have  been  considerably  extended  by  the  labors  of  Piorry, 
Hughes  Bennett,  and  other  physicians. 

nrcussion  Is  chiefly  employed  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  lungs,  heart,  and 
abdominal  organs.  It  may  be  direct  (or,  as  some  writers  term  it,  immt^ie),  or  it  may 
be  mediaie.  In  the  former  case,  the  part  lo  be  examined  is  struck  with  the  ends  of  the 
three  first  fingers  set  close  together  on  the  same  level,  or  with  a  small  hammer  tipped 
with  India  rubber;  while  in  tbe  latter,  which  is  now  almost  universally  adopted,  a  flat 
iKidy  is  placed  upon  the  chest,  or  other  part  to  be  examined,  and  is  then  struck  by  the 
fingprs  or  hammer.  The  flat  intervening  body  is  termed  a  plexim^er^tTom  the  6r.  plexta, 
a  blow,  and  metivn,  a  measure).  The  instrument  usually  sold  as  a  pleximeter  is  a  flat 
oval  piece  of  ivory,  but  the  left  index  or  middle  finger  of  the  physician,  with  its  flat 
surface  fitted  accurately  to  the  part  to  he  examined,  acts  equally  well.  Hie  force  of  the 
stroke  on  the  pleximetei^whetlier  the  stroke  be  made  witli  the  fln^ra  or  the  hammer- 
must  vary  according  as  it  is  desired  to  elicit  the  sound  from  a  supeiflcial  or  a  deep-seated 
part.  Toe  surface  to  be  percussed  should  be  exposed,  or,  at  most,  only  covered  with 
one  layer  of  clothing;  and  the  blow  sliould  fall  peniendicularly  on  the  pleximeter. 
When  percussion  is  made  over  a  considerable  cavity  filled  with  air — as  the  stomach  or 
intestines — a  hollow,  drum-like,  or  (as  it  is  usually  termed  by  medical  writers)  a  tyni- 
paniHe  sound  is  produced.  When  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  chest  is  struck  below 
which  there  is  a  considerable  depth  of  healthy  lung-tissue,  condsUng  of  small  cells  filled 
vith  (dr,  a  clear  sound,  less  loud  and  hollow  than  the  tympanitic  sound,  and  termed  the 
pulmonary  percuttion  note,  depending  partly  on  the  vibrations  of  air  In  the  lung-cells, 
and  partly  on  the  vibrations  of  the  walls  or  the  chest,  is  evolved.  When  the  subjacent 
substance  is  solid  (as  the  heart,  liver,  or  spleen)  or  fluid  (as  when  there  is  effusion  mto  a 
dosed  sac),  the  sound  is  dull  in  proportion  to  the  density  and  want  of  elasticity  of  the 
port  struck.  The  first  thing  that  must  be  acquired,  in  order  to  make  percussion  useful 
m  the  diagnosis  of  disease,  is  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  sounds,  elii  itcd  from  the 
different  parts  in  tiieirnorm^  condition.  When,  for  example,  thehealth;^pulmonaiy  per- 
cnssion  note  is  known,  increased  resonance  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  will  indicate  a  dilata- 
tion of  the  air-cells  (or  pulmonary  emphysema),  while  various  degrees  of  dullness  will 
afford  evidence  of  such  morbid  changes  as  the  elusion  of  fiuid  into  the  pleura  (liynro- 
thorax),  or  inflammatory  solidification  of  the  lun^-tissue  (the  hepatization  of  pneiimooin), 
or  tubercular  deposition.  The  use  of  percussion  in  relation  to  diagnosis  is  further  shown 
in  the  articles  Pbricarditis  and  Plburiby. 

PEBOUmoir,  Cbnteb  of.    See  CBirrER  op  Percussion. 

FEBCTT8flI0V-0AP8  are  small  copper  cylinders,  closed  at  one  end,  for  conveniently 
holding  the  detonating  powder  which  is  exploded  by  the  act  of  percussion  in  percussion- 
arms.  Caps  were  not  used  with  the  earliest  percussion-arms,  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  For- 
syth of  Bemelvie,  Aberdeenshire,  patented  in  1807;  but  thev  became  tolerably  general 
between  18S0  and  1880,  wid  were  adopted  for  the  army  by  1840.  With  the  adoption  of 
breedi-Ioadtng  arms,  the  use  of  mparaU  caps  has  heen  discontinued.  Tha  cap  now 
forms  a  part  of  the  cartridge,  and  at  one  operation  is  placed  with  it  in  the  opened  breech 
of  the  gun.  The  manufacture  is  extremely  simple:  A  sheet  of  thin  copper  is  stamped 
into  pieces  of  appropriate  sliape,  which  are  bent  into  the  form  of  ca[s  by  stamping- 
apparatua  closing  round  a  mandrii,  the  whole  being  done  in  one  machine  by  two  opera- 
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tlons.  The  caps  are  then  placed  in  a  tray,  montlifl  npwaid;  and  the  Indde  of  eadi  li 
touched  with  a  strongly  adhesiTe  varnish.  Over  this  is  dusted  the  detonattng  powder, 
all  the  particles  whicu  fail  to  adhere  beluE  blown,  dusted,  or  shaken  out.  A.  stampoE 
once  more  is  forced  into  the  cap,  to  fix  and  compress  the  powder,  and  the  operation  Is 
completed. 

For  muskets,  the  caps  are  charged  with  equal  parts  of  fulminating  mercury  and 
chlorate  of  potash;  for  cannon,  with  a  mixture  composed  of  two  parts  of  chlorate  of 
potash,  two  parts  of  native  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  one  of  powdered  glass;  the  last 
Ingredient  ta&lng  no  part  in  the  chemical  acUon,  and  being  added  merely  to  increase  Die 

friction.   For  the  manner  in  which  a  cap  is  used.    See  Lock. 

PEBOT.  This  is  the  name  of  a  noble  Norman  family  who  accompanied  the  con- 
queror to  England,  and  whose  head,  William  de  Percy,  obtained  from  his  aovereiga 
ihirty  knight's  fees  in  the  n.  of  England.  The  representatlcm  of  the  house  devolved 
(temp.  Henry  I.)  on  Agnes,  daughter  of  the  8d  baron,  who  married  Joscellne  of  Lovaln, 
l»ro^er-in  law  of  the  king,  only  on  condition  that  he  adopted  either  the  surname  or  the 
arms  of  Percy;  he  chose  to  retain  liis  paternal  arms  and  to  assume  the  Percv  name. 
The  head  of  the  family  at  the  time  was  one  of  the  chief  barons  who  extortea  Ma^oa 
Charta  from  king  John;  and  the  9th  feudal  lord  (temp.  Edward  1.)  showed  a  similar 
spirit  towards  the  pope,  against  whose  demands  he  maintained,  with  others  of  the  greater 
mrons,  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  English  crown.  This  nobleman's  great-grand- 
son was  a  diatinfuished  military  commander  under  Edward  III.,  and,  actlajg  as  marshal 
of  England  at  the  coronation  of  ^chard  IL,  was  created  earl  of  Northumberland.  He 
subsequently,  however,  took  up  arms  against  lUcbard^  and  placed  the  crown  on  the  head 
of  Henry  of  Lancaster,  who  became  Henry  IV. '  Again  dissatisfied  with  the  government, 
he  joined  in  rebellion  with  his  son  Hotspur,  for  the  pui'pose  of  transferring  the  crown  to 
Mortimer,  earl  of  March.  The  earl,  with  the  other  leaders  of  this  rebellion,  fell  at 
Bramham  Moor  (1407-08),  and  his  titles  became  forfeited.  These,  however,  were  revived 
in  favor  of  bis  grandson,  who  became  lord  high  constable  of  England,  and  who  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  St.  Alban's.  This  earl's  son  and  successor  (tlie  itdrd  earl)  met  a 
like  fate  on  Towton  field,  ^hUng  in  the  van  of  the  Lancastrian  army.  The  4th  earl 
(who  obtained  a  reversal  of  his  father's  attfdnder)  was  murdered  by  thS  populace  in 
Northumberland,  when  ordered  by  the  avarice  of  Henry  VII.  to  enforce  a  subady.  The 
executions  of  the  6th  and  7th  earls  by  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth  are  part  of  the  history 
of  England.  The  8th  earl  was  committed  to  the  tower,  on  a  diarge  of  being  concemM 
in  a  plot  in  favor  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  died  a  violent  death  in  prison.  The  10th 
earl  fought  in  the  civil  wars  against  Charles  I.,  though  he  took  no  part  with  the  regi- 
cides, and  eventually  joined  in  the  general  effort  to  oring  about  the  restoration.  The 
11th  earl  left  an  only  child,  who  succeeded  to  the  ancient  barony  of  Percy,  and  marry- 
ing Charles,  duke  of  Somerset,  became  the  mother  of  Algernon,  duke  of  &)meraet,  who 
was  created  earl  of  Northumberland,  with  remainder  to  his  son-in-law,  sir  Hugh  Smith- 
son,  of  Stanwick,  in  the  county  of  York,  a  gentleman  of  respectable  lineage.  Sir  Hugh, 
succeeding  to  the  earldom,  obtained  in  1766  his  advancement  to  the  dukedom  of  North- 
umberland, which  title  is  now  held  by  Algernon-George  Percy,  bom  in  1810,  who 
succeeded  to  the  dukedom  in  1867, 

PEBOT,  Thoscas,  D.D.,  an  eminent  poetical  collector,  antiquary,  and  scholar,  was  b. 
at  Bridgenorth,  Shropshire,  in  1728;  was  educated  at  Christchurcli,  Oxford;  and  having 
entered  the  church,  rose  to  be  bishop  of  Dromore,  in  Ireland,  1782.  He  died  in  1811. 
This  amiable  and  accomplished  prelate,  the  friend  of  Johnson,  Ooldsmilh,  and  other 
distinguished  contemporaries,  published  translations  from  the  Icelandic,  a  new  version 
of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  Noi'thumberland  Homehotd  Book,  a  translation  of  Mallet's 
Sbrthem  AnUqwities,  etc.  His  most  popular  and  valuable  contribution  to  our  literature 
"vealhG  BeUqtLM  of  Ancient  Engliah  Poetry,  consisting  of  old  heroic  Imllads  and  songs, 
with  some  modern  imitations,  in  which  the  editor  himself  displayed  the  taste  and  feel- 
ing of  a  poet.  This  work  appeared  in  1765,  and  Percy  lived  to  see  four  editions  of  it 
csTied  for  by  the  public,  and  to  receive  tlu  warm  commendations  of  all  poetical  readers 
ana  cntics.  The  Bdiquet  were  chiefly  obtained  from  an  old  folio  MS.  that  had  fallen 
into  Percy's  hands,  with  the  addition  of  pieces  from  tlie  Pepys  collection  at  Cambridge, 
the  Ashmole  library  at  Oxford,  the  British  museum,  and  the  works  of  our  earlier  poels. 
Certain  liberties  were  taken  with  some  of  the  ballads — softening  touches,  rep^rs,  and 
renovations — for  which  the  editor  was  severely  censured  by  Ktson  and  other  antiquaries; 
but  the  collection  was  of  great  valne  to  English  Ilteratm^,  recalling  public  taste  to  the 
rude  energy,  pictureaqueness,  and  passion  of  theold  chivalrous  minstrels  and  EUzalwthan 
songsters.  It  captivated  the  youthful  imagination  of  Walter  S<»U,  and  was  the  inspirer 
ana  model  of  his  MiiuMty  of  the  SeoUuk  Border,  The  memory  of  Percy  has  been  still 
further  perpetuated  by  a  club  book  association,  called  the  Pbrct  Societt.   See  Club. 

FEBDICOAB,  son  of  Orontes;  a  eeoera]  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  commanded  a 
division  of  the  phalanx  at  the  most  important  victories  of  Alexander;  at  Susa  was  given 
a  crown  of  gold  and  the  hand  of  the  Median  satrap's  daughter,  and  at  the  great  con- 
queror's death-bed  received  from  him  his  signet-ring,  and  therefore  claimed  the  protector- 
ship of  the  empire.   When  Aridteus,  the  natural  sou  of  Philip,  was  recognized  as  kli^ 
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PerdlccM  became  the  general  of  the  household  troopa  and  gained  full  control  of  the 
government.  He  joined  the  party  of  Roxana,  one  of  Alexander's  wives,  and  put  to  death 
Btatira,  the  other.  A  confederation  against  the  power  of  Perdiccas  was  entered  into  b; 
Aotigonus,  Antipater,  and  Ptolemy,  and  in  b.c.  831  he  was  assassinated  near  Memphis  bj 
bis  own  Boldiers. 

PIBDIIX),  a  bay  and  river  of  Alabuna,  The  bay,  20  m.  long  by  6  to  10  m.  wide, 
open9  by  a  narrow  channel  Into  the  golf  of  Mexico,  18  m.  w.  of  the  entrance  to  Pensa- 
cola  bay ;  the  river  rises  in  a.w.  Alabama,  and  bay  and  river  form  the  boundary  between 
Alabama  and  Florida. 

PXKK  DUCHBBR.   See  Hubert,  Jacques  ReutA 

nftlOBDra  VALC0M.  Faleo  peregrinus,  a  species  of  falcon  (q. v.)  found  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  female  Is  larger  than 'the  male,  being  about  18  in.  in  length 
from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  whilst  the  male  ia  onlv  about  15  inc^s. 
The  female  is  the  falcon  of  falconers,  and  the  male  the  tercel.  The  plumage  of  the  two 
sexes  is  very  similar.  The  back,  wings,  and  tail  are  bhiisb-slate  or  ash-gray,  the  feath- 
ers barred  with  a  darker  tint;  the  nrown  of  the  head,  back  of  the  neck,  and  a  spot  below 
the  eye,  nearly  black;  the  front  of  the  neck  white,  with  dark  longitudinal  lines;  the 
iHeaat,  belly,  and  plumage  of  the  legs,  whitish,  with  dark-brown  transverse  bars.  The 
wines  are  very  long,  reaching  almost  to  the  tip  of  the  tail;  and  the  bird  is  remarkable 
for  us  power  of  flight,  being  cai>able  of  maintaining  for  a  considerable  time  a  rate  of 
more  than  100  miles  an  hour,  so  that  it  is  often  seen  far  from  any  of  its  haunts  or  breed, 
ing-places;  whence  the  name  peregrine,  from  the  h&tia  peregrinut,  a  wanderer.  Its 
swoop,  when  rushing  on  its  quarry,  is  wonderful  both  for  rapidity  and  force.  The 
peregrine  falcon  can  easily  carry  through  the  air  a  binl  or  quadruped  fully  its  own 
wei^L  Its  ordinary  prey  consists  of  grouse,  woodcocks,  rabbits,  etc  The  woodcock 
In  vain  seeks  to  escape  from  it  threacung  its  way  among  branches  of  trees  and  brush- 
wood; the  falcon  fouowe,  and  exhibits  at  least  an  equal  power  of  moving  with  great 
rapidity  in  the  thicket  without  getting  entangled  or  stayed.  Sometimes  the  quarrv  soars 
into  the  air,  and  seeks  safety  by  trying  to  keep  above  the  falcon,  till  both  are  lost  to 
ordinary  sight;  but  the  falcon  generally  gets  uppermost,  and  "strikes  "it  at  last.  Owing 
to  the  quantity  of  game  Uie  peregrine  f^con  w'ili  capture — it  is  said  that  a  single  nest 
will  consume  nearly  800  brace  of  grouse  in  a  season,  besides  other  prey— it  is  rutlilessly 
trapped  or  otherwise  destroyed,  so  that  this  beautiful  bird  is  in  danger,  like  others  of  its 
temuy,  of  being  exterminated.  Tbe  peregrine  falcon  Is  a  Urd  as  remarkable  for  bodd- 
nesB  as  for  power  of  flight  It  has  sometimes  been  seen  to  pounce  on  game  shot  by  a 
sportsman,  oefore  It  could  fall  to  the  ground ;  and  an  instance  occurred  in  Toikshire  of 
a  peregrine  falcon  dashing  through  the  glass  of  an  aviary  in  a  town,  and  carrying  off  a 
bird.   It  makes  its  nest  on  ledg^  of  high  rocks,  either  on  the  sea  coast  or  in  inland 

E reduces  and  ravines,  and  lays  from  two  to  four  eggs.  Numerous  localities  in  Britain 
ave  long  been  noted  as  breeding-places  of  the  peregrine  falcon,  and  some  of  them  are 
regularly  visited  for  the  young  birds,  which  are  still  trained  in  certain  places  for  the 
sport  of  falconry.  The  oird,  caught  when  adult,  although  more  difficult  to  train,  is, 
however,  believed  to  possess  superior  qualities.  The  peregrine  falcon  is  more  docile, 
and  becomes  more  gentle  than  the  eyr-falcoo.  The  young  femide  of  the  peregrine 
falcon  has  been  hy  niistake  described  ^y  Pennant  and  others  under  the  name  of  the  lan- 
ner,  a  species  not  found  in  Britain. 

PEBSIXA,  JoNATouf ,  the  phannacologist,  was  b.  in  the  pariah  of  Shoreditch,  Lon- 


where  he  remained  for  four  years,  he  devoted  himself  to  tbe  study  of  medicine,  and  m 
1628  was  appointed  resident  medical  officer  of  tbe  general  dispensary  in  Aldersgate  street, 
at  which  institution  he  became,  three  years  afterward,  lecturer  on  chemistry.  His 
attention  was  early  attracted  to  tbe  study  in  which  he  has  become  famous.  In  1834,  he 
puUished  a  translaUon  of  the  Zondon  Fwumaeopaia:  which  was  followed  hy  A  Manual 
for  As  Uat  cf  StudenU;  A  Qeneral  TaHe  <^  Atomic  Numben,  mth  an  JntroducUon  to  th$ 
Atomic  Thwryi  and  other  text-books  forthe  use  of  those  who  were  preparing  for  medical 
cxamlnationB.  He  contributed  numerous  papers  to  the  professional  journals  on  the 
properties  and  adulteration  of  drugs,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  those  researches  which 
issued  in  bis  great  work  on  Materia  MetUea.  In  1833  he  resigned  the  office  of  lecturer 
for  that  of  professor  of  materia  medica  in  the  new  medical  school  in  Aldersgate  street, 
and  at  tbe  same  time  he  succeeded  Dr.  Gordon  as  lecturer  on  chemistry  at  the  London 
hoaidtal.  His  MSementt^f  Jfateria  Medica  (first  published  in  the  form  of  lectures  con- 
tributed to  the  Medteal  iwua  and  Oatette)  appeared  as  a  separate  woik  In  1889-40,  and 
at  onco  established  his  reputation  as  a  pharmacologist.  The  treatise  Is  remarkable  for 
the  extent  of  its  research,  the  variety  of  its  information,  whether  scientific,  commercial, 
or  practical,  anJ  the  scrupulous  exactness  of  its  statements.  In  1&41,  he  procured  the 
license  to  practice  In  London  from  tbe  college  of  phvsiclans;  in  1845  be  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  that  body;  and  on  the  establishment  of  the  London  university  he  was 
upolnted  examiner  In  materia  medica  and  phanuacy,  a  post  vhkih  he  fllled  with 
■amirable  effidency  till  his  death.  Auung  his  otho:  oontributitms  to  science,  the  best 
known  are  his  ezcnlent  tniUiseB  on  Diet  and  cm  iMorAsd  Light,  both  of  which  appeared 
in  1848.  Bis  deatii,  irtilch  UxA.  place  on  Jan.  20, 1658,  was  the  result  of  a  fall  down  i 
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flight  of  steps  in  the  co.l^  of  sutgeons,  and  was  deeply  felt,  not  only  by  his  protie*- 
Bional  brethren,  but  by  the  numerous  scieutiflc  bodies,  such  as  the  Huyal.  the  Linntaan, 
and  Uio  other  societies  of  which  he  was  a  distinguished  fellow. 

TtaXOX,  EiciLE,  and  Isaac,  sons  of  Jacob  Kodiiauez,  an  Israelite  distinguished 
for  having  inatlbiited  deaf  and  dumb  schools  in  France;  b.  re^ectively  in  1800  and  1806 
in  Bordeaux.  Emile  began  life  as  a  co-laborer  with  Artnand  Carrel  upon  the  &£o&e  and 
NaHoruU  of  Paris,  and  was  an  enthusiastic  St.  Simooite.  In  1883  he  projected  the  first 
railroad  in  France,  from  Paris  to  St.  Germain,  ami  succeeded  in  getting  the  capital  to 
uudertake  its  construction.  The  brothers  soon  obt'uned  the  contract  for  buildiog  the 
railroad  of  the  north,  and  in  this,  and  subsequent  railroad  work,  realized  great  fortunes. 
In  1853.  in  connection  with  the  Rothschilds,  they  conceived  and  established  the  Soe^ 
giniraledu  credit  m6b&iffrvi\i)i  a  nominal  capital  of  63,000,000  francs.  Its  operation 
became  enormoiu  in  a  short  time,  stimulnied  every  itind  of  biuioese,  and  encouraged 
vast  speculations.  Though  not  a  bank  of  issue,  it  so  manipulated  the  rapid  exchange  of 
capital  cs  to  give  the  effect  of  a  vast  increase  of  money  in  circulation.  After  becoming 
the  center  of  enormous  operations,  not  only  in  France,  but  as  a  medium  of  loans  through- 
out Europe,  it  collapsed  in  1867,  and  absorbed  in  its  liquidation  a  part  of  the  enormous 
fortunes  made  by  the  brothers  P6reire  in  its  managemeot.  Emile  was  the  virtual  head  of 
the  projects  of  the  brothers,  and  Isaac  the  executive  band.  Tlie  latter  is  author  of  a 
pamphlet  eutitlcd  BMe  de  it>  Bmque  de  Prance  et  rtArffan&eatfon  du  credit  en  Franee,  and 
others,  flnancial  and  religious.   Emile  died  in  Paris  iu  1876,  and  Isaac  in  1880. 

PEBXJA88LAVI',  an  ancient  t.  of  Rnsda,  in  the  gov.  of  P<dtava,  100  m.  s.  of  Tcher- 
nigOT.  at  the  confluence  of  the  Trubesh  and  Alia,  near  tlie  Dneiper.  A  biUtle  was  foudit 
here  in  1148. 

fEBEKOF,  IsTHHTS  OF,  in  south  Bus^a,  gov.  of  Taurida,  18  m.  long,  16  m.  broad 
at  its  southern,  and  6  m.  broad  at  its  northeru  extremity,  C(mnects  the  peninsula  of  the 
Crimea  with  the  mainland  of  European  Russia.  It  is  an  arid  waste  of  mere  sand,  or  sand 
combined  with  clay.  There  are,  however,  numerous  salt  lakes,  and  salt  is  extensively 
made.  In  the  n.  of  the  isthmus,  and  forming  the  key  to  the  Crimea,  is  the  small  t.  of 
Perckop.  Notwithstanding  its  advantageous  position  at  the  convei^nce  of  the  numer- 
eus  roads  leading  from  South  Russia  into  the  Crimea,  Perekop  is  of  little  commercial 
Importance,  Pop.  of  town,  '01,  1674. 

FfeBB-LA-CKAIBE.   See  La-Chaisk. 

FEBEMPTOBT  DSnVSES,  in  Scotch  law,  mean  defenses  to  an  action  or  suit,  whidi 
amount  to  an  entire  n^;ative  of  the  right  of  actiou,  as  distinguished  from  a  preliminary 
or  temporaiy  defense. 

EEBEWUX,  in  botany,  a  term  employed  in  contradistinction  to  annual  (q.v.)  and 
biennis  (q.v.)  to  designate  plants  which  subsist  for  a  number  of  years.  Some  plants, 
however,  which  are  anDual  in  cold  climates,  are  perennid  in  warmer  regions.  The 
term  perennial  is  in  general  applied  only  to  herbaceous  plants,  and  indicates  a  property 
only  of  their  roots,  the  stems  of  most  of  them  dying  at  the  end  of  each  summer.  Pisren- 
nial  herbaceous  plants,  like  shrubs  and  trees,  are  capable  of  producing  flowers  and  fruit 
time  after  time,  in  which  they  differ  from  annual  and  biennial  plants,  which  are  fruitful 
only  once.  Those  plants  which  are  capable  of  being  propagated  by  cloves,  offset  bullw, 
or  tubers,  are  all  perennial.  Thus  tlie  potato  is  a  perennial  plant,  although  the  crop  is 
planted  in  spring  and  reaped  in  autumn,  like  that  of  com,  whilst  all  the  com  plants  are 
annuals.— Inere  is  a  great  diversity  in  tlie  duration  of  life  of  perennial  plants. 

E^BISLAV',  or  Pebbiabla'tix-zaub'skt,  a  district  t.  in  the  middle  of  great  Russia, 
in  the  gov.  of  Vladimir,  and  70  m.  n.w.  of  the  city  of  tliat  nnme.  It  was  founded  in 
1053  by  George,  prince  of  bousdal.  It  possesses  numerous  churches  and  religious  iuati- 
tutions;  but  is  principally  noteworthy  for  the  factories,  which  are  its  main  prop,  and  of 
which  the  most  important  are  cotton-mills  and  print-works  for  cotton  goods.  The  fac- 
tories are  in  an  increasingly  prosperous  condition.  The  cotton  maDuiactures  of  Pcre- 
Slav  are  exported  to  the  fairs  of  Nljni-Noygorod  and  Irblt.  and  even  to  China  hy  way  of 
Siberia.  Pop.  13,000,  employed  In  the  factories  and  in  the  productive  flshery  of  lake 
Fleshtcheieff. 

PEBEZ,  Antonio,  Minister  of  Ptiillp  II.  of  Spain,  was  bom  in  An4^n  in  1541. 
His  father  was  secretary  of  state  under  Charles  I.  and  Philip  II.,  and  he  himself  was 
appointed  to  this  ofHce  when  only  25  years  of  age,  and  acquired  the  entire  confidence  of 
the  king.  Don  Juan  d' Austria,  haviag  sent  his  confidant,  Juan  de  Escovedo,  to  Spain, 
to  solicit  aid  against  the  party  of  Orange;  and  Escovedo  having  rendered  himself  ao 
object  of  hatred  both  to  the  king  and  to  Perez,  the  former  resolved  to  put  him  out  of 
the  way  by  murder,  uid  intrusted  Perez  with  the  accomplisliment  of  this  de«gn,  which 
Perez,  to  gratify  his  own  reven^,  accomplished  accordin^jly.  Mar.  81, 1678.  The  family 
of  Eacovedo  denounced  Perez  as  the  murderer,  and  all  bis  enemies  joined  agaiost  hiuL 
The  king  at  first  sou^t  to  shield  him;  but  in  July,  1581,  he  was  arrested,  anrfhy  torture 
forced  to  confess.    He  succeeded,  however,  in  making  liis  escape  to  Aragon,  were  he 

Sut  himself  under  protection  of  its  laws.    After  a  long  and  severe  inquiry  into  his  con- 
uct,  he  was  found  guilty  of  many  acta  of  fraud  and  corruption,  and  condemned  to 
death  in  Madrid;  but  the  jvsHda  mtyor,  or  higliest  court  of  justice  in  Saragossa,  refused 
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tf  deliver  him  ap.  The  king  applied  for  ^d  in  May,  1691,  to  the  inquisitioa,  and  thA 
ajragonese  court  delivered  him  up  to  its  agents,  but  the  people  rose  in  tumult,  and  lib- 
erated him.  This  happened  repeatedly;  aad  at  lust,  in  Sep.,  1591,  Philip  II.  entered 
AragoD  with  an  anny  powerful  enougli  to  subdue  all  oppoaltioQ,  abolished  the  old  cou- 
Btitotional  privil^es  of  the  country,  and  caused  a  number  of  the  principal  people  to  be 
executed.  Feres,  however,  made  ma  escape,  avoiding  the  many  plots  wMch  the  king 
laid  for  his  assassination.  He  was  condemned  in  Spain  as  a  heretic,  but  was  treated 
with  great  kindness  in  Paxia  and  London.  He  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  Paris, 
and  (fled  there  in  1611  in  great  poverty.  Perez  wrote  an  account  of  his  misfortunes, 
which  was  published  at  Paris  In  1608,  under  the  title  of  RdaeioriM. 

PEEFECTIBIL'ITY  OF  CHBISTIAHB,  a  doctrine  held  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  (see 
Methodists)  of  a  Christian  perfection  attainable  in  tbis  life.  It  is  not  a  perfectioa  of 
itut^fieeUioH,  but  a  perfection  of  tanetifkation;  which  John  Wesley,  in  a  sermon  on  Chris- 
tian perfection,  from  the  text  Heb.  vi.  1,  "Let  us  go  on  to  penectioD,"  earnestly  con- 
tends for  as  attainable  in  this  life  by  l)elievers,  by  arguments  founded  chiefly  on  the 
commandments  and  promises  of  Scripture  concemiDg  sanctiflcation;  guarding  liis  doc- 
trine, however,  by  saying  tliat  it  is  neitlier  an  anf^Se  nor  an  Adamud  perfection,  and 
does  not  exclude  igDoraoceand  error  of  judgment,  with  consequent  wrong  affections, 
such  aa  "needless  fear  or  ill-grounded  hope,  unreasonable  love,  or  unreasonable  aver- 
sion." He  admits,  also,  that  even  in  this  sense  it  is  a  rare  attainment,  but  asserts  that 
"several  persons  have  enjoyed  this  blessing,  without  interruption,  for  many  years, 
several  enjoy  it  at  this  day,  and  not  a  few  have  enjoyed  it  unto  their  death,  as  they 
have  declared  with  their '.atest  breatli,  calmly  witnessing  that  God  had  saved  them  front 
all  sin,  till  their  spirit  returned  to  God."  Concerning  all  which,  the  general  belief  of 
Protestant  Christians  is,  ttut  these  persoos  were  merely  more  self-complacent  and  less 
sensible  of  their  own  corruptions  than  is  usual,  and  that  the  commands  and  promises 
ooQcerning  sanctiflcation  are  all  BU8ceptil)le  of  an  explanation  conustent  with  remaining 
corruption  in  believers,  and  a  need  of  further  saactmcation,  or  a  continoed  going  oa 
unto  perfection  whilst  this  life  endures. 

That  perfection  Is  attainable  in  this  life  is  held  by  the  Franciscans,  Jesuits,  and 
Molinists  in  the  church  of  Rome,  but  denied  by  the  Dominicans  and  Jansenists.  In 
advocating  the  doctrine,  its  Roman  Catholic  stipporters  generally  rest  much  on  the 
di»ttnctton  between  mortal  and  venal  sins. 

PEBFE'CTIOHISTB,  or  Bible  CoiuftTNiars,  popularly  known  as  Free-j^vers,  or 
preachers  of  free  love,  a  small  American  sect  who  are  equally  remarkable  for  the  doc- 
trines which  they  hold,  and  for  the  unfaltering  way  in  which  they  carry  them  out  in 
practice.  The  founder  of  the  sect  was  John  Humphrey  Noyes  (q.v.).  He  was  well 
described  by  William  HepworUi  Dixon,  in  hisworkon  A''^.^m«ri«a,  as  "a  tall,  pale  man, 
with  sandv  hair  and  bewd.  gray  dreamy  eves,  good  mouth,  white  temples,  and  a  noble 
forehead.'  In  appearance  he  was  a  little  like  >n-.  Carlyle,  and  is  said  to  have  been  not  a 
little  proud  of  the  resemblance.  Noyes  was  born  at  the  town  of  Brattleborough  in  Ver- 
mont ;  he  studied  at  Dartmouth  college,  N.  H. ,  where  he  took  a  degree ;  and  be  afterward 
became  a  clerk  in  a  lawyer's  office  at  Chesterfleld.  In  1881  a  revival  of  religion  broke  out  at 
Putney,  and  Noyes  was  one  of  those  who  were  aroused  to  a  consciousness  of  sin  and 
anxiety  about  the  way  of  salvation.  He  be<;an  to  puzzle  over  tbeoioglcal  questionsi  and 
he  gave  up  the  law  to  study  theology  at  Andover,  In  Massachusetts.  There  he  spent  a 
year  in  unremitting  study  of  the  Bible;  but  was  exposed  to  many  temptations,  owing  to 
the  habits  prevailing  among  his  fellow  studentti.  From  Andover  he  passed  to  laio 
college.  New  Haven,  where  he  was  first  a  student,  afterwards  a  preacher  in  connection 
with  the  Congregational  body,  and  wliere  he  became  a  great  seeker  after  truth — not  as  it 
stands  between  God  and  man  only,  but  as  between  man  and  man.  Here  it  was  that  he 
arrived  at  the  principal  of  the  ideas  which  constitute  his  social  and  religious  system — 
deriving  them,  after  much  study  and  speculation,  from  the  writings  of  St.  Paul.  Ha 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  opinions  of  St.  Paul  bad  been  completely  misconceived 
by  all  the  Christhin  churches;  that  all  our  ecclesiastical  organizations  have  consequently 
been  blunders;  and  that  from  the  apostolic  age  to  his  own  there  had  been  no  visible 
church  of  Christ  u^n  earth.  He  conceived  ttiat  In  the  age  of  Paul  and  Peter  there  had 
been  a  true  Christian  church — a  communion  of  saints,  in  which  all  were  brethren,  and 
all  equals;  but  that  it  passed  away  at  an  earlv  date,  on  our  Lord  having  returned  in 
the  spirit,  as  he  had  promised,  to  dwell  among  uis  people  forever.  This  second  advent 
of  Christ  he  placed  In  the  year  70;  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  since  then  the 
true  church  has  consisted,  not  of  any  of  the  religious  organizations  which  have  succes* 
^vely  sprung  up,  hut  of  saintly  persona  scattered  here  and  there,  sinless'  in  body  and 
soul,  confessing  Christ  as  their  lord,  professing  holiness,  rejecting  law  and  usage,  and 
submitting  their  passions  to  tbe  divine  will.  He  believed  that  Christ,  on  his  second 
advent,  abolished  tbe  old  law,  and  closed  the  reign  of  sin  which  began  with  Adam;  and 
that  he  has  thenceforth  set  up  his  kingdom  in  the  hearts  of  all  willing  to  accept  his 
reign.  For  such  persons  there  was  no  longer  any  law  or  rule  of  duty;  neither  the 
Mosaic  code,  nor  the  sennon  on  the  mount,  nor  the  ordinances  or  institutions  of  civil 
society  were  binding  upon  them;  they  were  a  law  unto  themselves;  they  were  free  to  do 
as  they  pleased,  but— with  exceptions  whteh,  however,  coidd  not  invaUdate  an  eternal 
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truth — under  the  influence  of  the  divine  Bpirit  which  dwelt  in  them,  they  could  only  do 
that  which  was  right.  It  was  owing  to  me  power  of  the  devU  that  the  churches  had 
gone  00  far  astiaj;  but  he  coDcetved  that  the  time  had  come  wh^,  among  the  new  com- 
munities of  America,  there  ahould  be  set  up  a  perfect  model  of  a  ChriBttan  church— in 
which  all  should  be  brethren;  in  which  men  and  women  should  be  equals;  in  which 
indiTiduals  should  be  untrammeled  br  aaj  restraiotfi  save  those  imposed  by  the  divine 
Bpirit  working  within  themselves.  Noyea  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  true  Christian  church;  but  before  setting  to  the  work,  he  is  accused 
of  liavlng  furnished  at  once  evidence  of  his  belief  in  his  theory,  and  an  illustration  of  the 
dangers  attending  it  in  practice.  His  mind  onceBatiafied  that  there  was  no  law  lot  htm, 
he  gave  the  rein.  It  is  said,  to  dissipation,  and  for  some  time  abandoned  himself  to  licen. 
tiousness.   This,  however,  is  denied  as  a  malicious  calumny. 

His  early  efforts  at  establishing  a  church,  made  at  New  Haven,  were  very  discourage 
ing;  he  made  converts  to  his  views,  and  they  became  only  too  deeply  imbued  with  h» 
theory.  Each  being  a  law  unto  himself,  tbey  had  conflicting  desires,  and  this  led  to 
quarreling,  and  eventually  to  schism.  Among  the  men,  there  were  some  who  contested 
with  Noyea  the  leadership  of  the  fraternity ;  and  among  the  women,  one  or  two  who, 
in  spite  of  his  theory,  expected  him  to  marry  theuL  At  the  end  of  four  years,  he  found, 
ttiat  tboi^h  he  lutd  co-belierers,  he  had  no  loltoweis;  and  he  retired  to  Putney,  diaap. 
pointed,  but  resolved  to  make  a  new  experiment.  Ho  detennined  to  make  trial  of  the 
prioci^e  of  association— of  association  under  conditions  which  he  deduced  from  the 
New  Testament;  to  establish  a  "  Bible  family" — a  sodety  disavowing  all  law  and  all 
connection  with  the  world,  in  which  all  shoula  be  br^ren,  perfectly  equal;  in  which, 
therefore,  worldly  goods  should  be  held  in  common ;  in  Trhicii  there  should  be  no  appro- 
priation of  men  and  women  to  one  another.  The  connection  of  the  sexes  was,  upon  his 
view,  as  free  from  law,  as  completely  subject  to  the  desires  of  individuals,  as  every  oUier 
human  relation;  and  besides,  he  seems  to  have  thought  a  community  of  women  a  logical 
sequence  from  a  community  of  goods.  He  saw  that  the  members  of  such  a  society 
must  be  selected  and  educated  for  it;  and  he  set  up  a  Bible  class,  by  means  of  which  he 
mined  a  sufficient  number  of  -  proselytes,  and  educated  them  for  Bible  association. 
Before  long,  there  was  notbinz  wanting  for  a  trial  of  his  scheme  but  money  to  buy  a 
house  and  a  piece  of  land ;  ancT  this  he  got  by  marrying  one  of  his  converts,  a  young 
lady  named  Harriet  Holton,  to  whom  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  be  candidly  explained  that 
witn  hia  principles  marriage  could  be  nothing  but  a  form.  Then  he  and  his  associates 
formally  renounced  their  ailegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  set  up  house  in  "celestial 
order"  at  Putney.  His  wife,  mother,  sister,  and  brother  were  among  the  memben  of 
the  new  sodety;  the  others  were  all  persons  of  some  means  and  position— pr«u3hera, 
farmers,  doctors,  with  their  wives  and  children.  Their  pn^rty  was  Uirown  into  a 
common  stock;  they  gave  up  the  use  of  prayer,  all  religious  service,  and  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath;  those  who  were  married  renounced  their  marriage  ties,  and  a  "complex 
marriage"  was  established  between  all  the  males  and  all  the  females  of  the  "  family.  To 
get  ria  of  the  inconveniences  which  had  been  found  attendant  upon  the  exercise  of 
Christian  liberty,  Noyes  bad  set  up  a  new  principle,  viz.,  sympathy,  dv  which  the  indi- 
vidual will  WS8  to  be  corrected,  which  practically  Imposed  nptm  indtvuiualB  tbB  duty  of 
d^erring  to  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  bremren.  He  now  taught  that  the  family 
was  wiser  than  the  individual,  who  m^M  stray  from  the  path  of  grace;  that  the  individ- 
ual was  erring  when  he  differed  from  the  family ;  and  that  the  inclinations  of  individuals 
must  be  submitted  to  the  opinion  of  the  family.  Having  dispensed  with  law,  he  set  up 
public  opinion  as  a  controlling  power  in  its  stead;  and  free  criticism  of  one  another  by 
the  members  of  the  society  became  an  important  feature  of  his  system.  Qtiarreling, 
however,  broke  out  among  the  members;  their  differences  were  brought  before  the  law- 
courts;  and  when  the  details  of  the  family  system  became  knowb,  the  people  of  Putney 
made  the  place  too  lu>t  for  the  Perfectionists.  Their  establishment  was  bndKn  up;  but 
a  portion  of  the  Putney  family — about  fifty  men,  as  many  women,  and  about  die  same 
number  of  children — soon  established  themselves  in  a  new  home,  in  the  sequestered  dis- 
trict of  Oneida,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  Among  the  things  which  first  drew  attention 
to  the  Putney  family  was  a  controversy  which  Noyea  maintained  with  the  leaders  of 
another  society  of  Perfectionists  established  at  Oberfln.  The  Perfectionists  were  divided 
upon  the  question,  whether  of  the  two  leading  features  of  their  system,  the  profession 
of  holiness  and  the  right  of  Cliristian  liberty,  the  one  or  the  other  was  the  more  impor- 
tant—-some  were  " liberty-men," others  "holiness-men."  Noyes  took  up  the  controversy 
on  behalf  of  the  latter. 

At  Oneida  creek,  the  new  "  family"  purchased  about  600  acres  of  forest-land,  and 
proceeded  to  bring  it  under  cultivation.  They  have  made  it  one  of  the  most  productive 
estates  in  the  union;  they  have  also  established  manufactures  of  various  kinds;  and  in 
the  course  of  80  years,  they  have  become  a  prosperous,  and  even  a  wealthy  community. 
Their  wealth  they  owe  Ina  great  measure  to  the  inventive  talent  of  one  of  the  "  family," 
an  old  Canadian  trapper,  named  Sewell  Newhouse,  who  invented  an  improved  form  ot 
tT^>— the  "Oneida  tr^"— which  Is  now  almost  universally  used  by  trappers  throughout 
America.  In  other  respects,  the  "  family"  boa  been  very  prosperous:  It  coQslsted  m  the 
year  1874  of  In  all  388  persons,  who  lived  together  In  a  state  of  great  harmony  and  content- 
edness ;  and  being  olrrady  sufficiently  numerous.  It  hod  to  reject  frequent  ^»^lcatioiu 
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irhich  were  made  for  admladoD  to  membership.  (A  small  societr  was  established  at 
Wallingford,  Coon.;  which  became  a  joint-stock  company,  1881.)  Their  neighbors  soon 
became  accustomed  to  the  Perfectionists  and  their  ways,  and  let  them  live  in  peace  ;  Kores 
even  became  popular.  On  settling  at  Oneida,  guided  by  his  experience,  he  modified 
many  of  the  details  of  his  arrangements.  Between  study  and  labor,  the  life  of  the 
"  family"  at  Putney  had  been  rather  a  bard  one— he  told  his  followers  that  in  future  they 
should  etijoy  life  as  became  men  to  whom  all  things  were  pure  and  permitted.  The 
aode^  CDOse  no  chiefs,  believing  (hat,  without  chiefship,  the  management  of  their 
affairs  must  fall  to  the  fittest  persons;  and  their  affairs  have  been  ably  managed.  The 
controlling  function  of  criticism  was  strengthened  by  being  made  more  systematic;  and 
a  regard  for  the  common  good,  grown  strong  through  habit,  haa  made  persons  who  dis- 
avow all  laws  perfectly  submissive  to  the  unwritten  laws  of  public  opinion.  In  the 
smallest,  as  well  as  in  important  affairs,  the  Perfectionist  practices  submission  to  the 
t^inion  of  his  brethren:  m  small  matters,  he  usually  gathers  it  by  consultation  with 
some  of  the  older  members  of  the  body;  important  ones  are  submitted  to  the  "family" 
at  their  evening  meetings.  All  are  busy;  and  they  work  as  bard  for  the  general  interest 
as  men  do  in  the  hope  of  enriching  themselves.  The  men  wear  no  particular  garb,  but 
usually  dress  like  the  country-people  around  them;  the  women  have  their  hair  cut  short, 
and  parted  down  the  center;  abjure  stnys  and  crinoline;  wear  a  tunic,  falling  to  the 
knee,  and  trousers  of  the  same  niaterial;  a  vest,  buttoning  high  toward  the  throat;  and  a 
straw  hat.  In  this  costume,  according  to  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  plain  women  escape 
notice,  and  pretty  girls  look  winsome;  but,  as  mny  be  inferred  from  the  treatment  of 
their  hair,  it  has  been  no  part  of  the  Perfectionist  system  to  make  the  women  look 
bewitching.  The  "  family'  has  breakfast  at  six  o'clock,  dinner  at  twelve,  and  the  even- 
ing-meal at  six  in  the  afternoon;  the  more  advanced  of  its  members  abstain  from  animal 
food;  they  drink  no  beer,  and  only  a  weak  home-made  wine;  and  like  most  of  the  new 
American  sects,  they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  doctors.  The  women  are  allowed  n 
good  deal  of  influence. 

Up  to  1879  the  men  and  women  were  united  by  a  "complex  marriage,"  but  their 
mtercouTse— which.  In  theory,  was  unfettered  by  any  law— was,  in  practice,  subject  to 
a  good  deal  of  regulation.  Like  everything  else,  it  has  become  subject  to  the  opinion  of 
the  society,  and  certain  principles  had  been  so  steadilv  applied  to  it  that  they  had  ^ined 
the  force  of  laws.  First,  there  was  the  principle  of  the  ascending  fellowship.  There 
8lu>uld  be  contrast,  the  Perfectionists  said,  between  those  who  became  united  in  love. 
That  there  ^ould  be  difference  of  temperament  and  of  complexion  had,  they  said,  been  well 
ascertained  by  physiologists.  Thev  held  that  there  should  be  a  difference  in  age  also,  so 
that  the  young  and  pawonate  migut  be  united  to  those  who  had,  by  experience,  gained 
self-control.  In  virtue  of  this  principle,  the  younger  women  fell  to  the  older  men.  and 
the  younger  men  to  the  older  women.  A  second  principle  was  that  there  should  be  so 
ezchistTe  attachment  between  individuals  ;  a  third,  that  persons  should  not  be  obliged  to 
receive  tiie  attentions  of  those  whom  they  did  not  like ;  and,  lastly,  it  was  held  indispensa- 
ble that  connections  should  be  formed  through  the  agency  of  a  third  party — because,  with- 
out this,  the  question  of  their  propriety  might  be  withdrawn  from  criticism,  and  also 
because  this  horded  a  lady  an  easy  opporiunity  of  declining.  The  human  heart,  the 
F^ecUoDists  said,  is  capable  of  lovmg  any  number  of  times,  and  any  number  of  persons 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  more  ft  lores  the  more  it  can  love.   The  nrstem  of  the  "  com- 

Elex  marriage  "  was  therefore  suitable  to,  while  monogamy  imposed  a  restriction  upon, 
uman  nature ;  and  they  believed  that  marriage  would  be  spurned  by  the  churches  as  soon 
as  they  got  rid  of  the  false  notion  of  the  essential  sinfulness  of  love.  They  are  confident 
that,  when  they  have  worked  out  a  few  details  still  incomplete,  their  system  will  be  perfect, 
and  that  it  will,  before  long,  be  imitated  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  America. 
There  are  four  things,  according  to  Noyes,  necessary  to  the  organization  of  a  true  family : 
(1)  The  reconciliation  of  its  members  with  God  ;  (2)  their  salvation  from  sin  ;  (8)  rec(»;ni- 
tioQ  of  the  brotherhood  and  equality  of  man  and  woman ;  (4)  community  of  labor  and  its 
fruits ;  and  communism  can  only  prosper  when  the  previous  conditions  exist  The  Per* 
fectionists  hold  that  for  reconciliauon  to  God  and  salvation  from  sin  nothing  is  necessary 
but  ffUth ;  let  a  man  believe  that  he  Is  reconciled  to  God,  and  his  ^s  are  immediately 
washed  away.  See  Ohbida  Coiocdkitt, 

FEBIOBXAVOB  of  OOVT&ACTS  is  one  of  the  modes  of  satisfjringthe  contract,  which 
may  be  either  by  doing  some  specific  thing,  or  not  doing  something,  or  by  payment  of 
money.  It  Is  a  good  answer  to  any  action  brought  by  one  party  against  another  for 
Ineacn  of  contract,  that  what  was  contracted  for  has  been  already  p^onned. 

fERFUIEXBT— FEBFUKES  (Fr.  perfum,  from  lAt.  fiimvB,  smoke  or  vapor),  delicate 
fumes  or  smells.  Perfumes  are  of  three  distinct  classes  when  derived  from  [uants,  and 
there  is  a  fourth  class  which  are  of  animal  origin. 

Class  L— These  are  the  most  ancient,  and  have  been  in  use  from  the  earliest  period  of 
which  there  is  record.  They  consist  of  the  various  odiferous  gum-resins,  which  exude 
naturally  from  the  trees  which  yield  tJiem ;  and  to  increase  the  produce,  the  plants  are 
often  purposely  wounded.  The  most  important  are  benzoin,  olibanum,  myrrh,  and  cam- 
phor. Ko  less  than  6000  cwt  of  these  togeUier  are  annually  imported  into  America. 
Gum-rasiDs  form  the  fdilef  ingredients  In  "  Incense"  (q.v.),  and  in  pastilles  (q.v.). 
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Class  II.  are  those  perfnmes  which  are  procured  by  distillaUoo.  Am  bood  a*, 
the  Oreeka  and  the  Romans  learned  the  use  of  the  still,  whicD  was  an  inveotioii  Imported 
by  thera  from  Egypt,  they  quickly  adapted  it  to  the  separation  of  the  odorous  princinle 
from  the  numerous  fr^rance-bearing  plants  wliicli  are  indigenous  to  Greece  and  Ilaiy. 
An  essential  oil  or  otto  thus  procured  from  orange-flowera  bears  in  commerce  to  this  day 
the  name  of  neroly,  supposed  to  be  so  named  after  the  emperor  Nero.  Long  before  tliat 
time,  however,  fra^p^t  waters  were  in  use  in  Arabia.  Oaor-bearing  plants  contain  the 
fragrant  prindple  tn  minute  glands  or  sacs;  these  are  found  sometimes  In  the  rindof  the 
fruit,  as  the  lemon  and  orange;  in  othera  it  is  in  the  leaves,  as  sage,  mint,  and  thyme; 
in  wood,  as  rosewood  and  sandaL  wood;  in  the  bark,  as  cassia  ana  cinnamon;  in  seeds, 
as  caraway  and  nutmeg.  These  glands  or  bags  of  fragrance  maybe  plainly  seen  in  a 
thin-cut  stratum  of  orange  peel:  so  also  in  a  bay  leaf,  if  it  be  held  up  to  the  sunlight,  all 
the  oil  cells  may  be  seen  like  specks.  All  these  fragrant-bearing  substances  yield  by 
distillation  on  essential  oil  peculiar  to  each;  thus  is  procui'ed  oil  of  patchouly  from  the 
leaves  of  the  patchouly  plant,  Pogotiemon patehouly,  a  native  of  Bunnah ;  oil  of  caraway, 
from  the  caraway  seed;  oil  of  geranium,  from  the  leaves  of  the  geranium  roia;  oil  of 
lemoD,  from  lemon  peel;  and  a  hundred  of  others  of  more  influite  variety. 

The  old  name  for  these  pure  odiferous  principles  was  quintessence.  Latterly,  they 
have  been  termed  essential  oils;  they  are  now,  in  modem  scientlffc  works,  often  termed 
ottos,  from  the  Turkish  word  attar,  which  is  applied  to  the  well-known  otto  or  attar  at 
roses.    Bee  On-. 

All  the  various  essential  oils  or  ottos  are  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  so  that  in  the 
process  of  distillation  the  water  which  comes  over  is  always  fragrant.  Thus,  elder  water, 
rose  water,  orange  water,  dill  water  are,  as  U  were,  tne  residue  of  the  distillatloa 
for  obtaining  the  several  ottos.  The  process  of  distillation  (q.  v.)  is  very  simple;  the 
flagrant  part  of  the  plant  is  put  Into  the  still  and  covered  with  water;  and  when 
the  water  is  made  to  boil  the  ottos  rise  along  with  the  steam,  are  amdensed  with  It  in 
the  pipe,  and  remain  floating  on  the  water,  from  which  they  aid  easily  separated  by 
decantmg.  In  this  way  100  lb!i.  of  orange,  lemon,  or  bergamot  fruit  peel  will  yield 
about  10  oz.  of  tlie  fragrant  oil ;  100  lbs.  of  cedar-wood  will  give  about  16  oz.  of  oil  of 
cedar;  100  lbs.  of  nutmeg  will  yield  60  to  70  oz.  of  oil  of  nutmeg;  100  lbs.  of  geranium 
leaves  will  yield  2  oz.  of  oil. 

Every  fragrant  substance  varies  in  j)mA.  of  essential  oil.  Thevariety  of  eesentialdls 
1«  endless ;  but  there  Is  a  certain  relationship  among  odors  as  among  tints.  The  lemon- 
like odors  are  the  most  numeroiis,  such  as  verbena,  lemon,  bergamot,  orange,  citron, 
citronella;  then  the  almond-like  odors,  such  as  heliotrope,  vanflla,  violet;  tnen  spice 
odors — cloves,  cinnamon,  cassia.  The  whole  may  be  classified  into  13  well-demied 
groups.  All  these  ottos  are  very  soluble  ia  alcohol,  in  fat,  butter,  and  fixed  oils.  They 
also  mix  with  soap,  snufF,  starch,  sugar,  chalk,  and  other  bodies,  to  which  they  impart 
their  fragrance. 

The  principal  consumption  of  the  TorlouB  fragrant  ottos  is  for  Bcenting  soap.  Wind- 
sor soap,  almond  soap,  rose  soap,  and  a  great  variety  of  .others,  consist  at  vanous  soaps 
made  of  oil  and  tallow,  perfumed  whileln  a  melted  state  with  the  several  named  ottos 

or  mixtures  of  them. 

Though  snuff  is  by  no  means  so  popiilar  an  article  In  the  nineteenth  century  as  it  was 
In  the  eighteenth,  yet  tlie  increased  population,  and  the  extended  exports  to  colonies, 
cause  a  production  of  scented  snuff  poriUveiy  ^eater  now  than  60  years  ago;  and  it  is 
especially  in  demand  in  the  fur  countries  of  northern  Canada.  There  is  a  lane  ccm- 
sumption  of  fragrant  essential  oils  in  the  manufacture  of  toilet  powders;  under  Xaa  vari- 
ous names  of  rose  powder,  violet  powder,  etc.,  a  mixture  of  starch  and  onis,  differently 
ecented,  is  in  general  demand  for  drying  the  skin  ofJnfanta  after  the  bath. 

Prpcipitated  chalk  and  powdered  cuttle-flah  bone,  beiug  perfumed  with  otto  of  roses, 
powdered  myrrh,  and  camphor,  become  "dentifrice."  The  ottos  of  peppermint,  lav- 
ender,  rose,  and  otiiers,  are  extensively  used  in  scenting  sweetmeats  ana  lozenges. 

More  than  200,000  pounds-weight  of  various  ottos  have  been  imported  into  Britain 
in  one  year,  and  valued  at  over  $900,000 ;  to  this  must  be  added  at  least  one-thltd  as 
much  again  distilled  in  England.  Of  the  Imported  articles  enumerated,  oils  of  Icrooi. 
and  bergamot,  from  the  Two  Sicilies,  reached  128,809  lbs.,  valued  at  $800,000. 

Class  III.— These  are  the  perfumes  proper,  such  as  are  used  for  perfuming  handker- 
chiefs, etc.  Contrary  to  the  general  belief,  nearly  nil  the  perfumes  derived  from  flowers 
are  not  made  by  distillation,  but  by  the  processes  of  enfienmge  and  maceraiSon.  Although 
this  mode  of  obtaining  the  odors  from  flowers  has  certainly  been  in  nractice  for  two  cen- 
turies in  the  valley  of  ttie  Vnr.  in  the  8.  of  France,  it  is  only  by  the  publication  of  a 
recent  work  *  that  the  method  has  been  made  generally  known.  The  odors  of  flowers 
do  no^  as  a  roneral  ride,  exist  in  them  as  a  store  or  in  a  gland,  but  are  developed  as  sn 
exhalation.  While  the  flower  breathes  it  yields  fnigrance,  but  kill  the  flower,  and  fre- 
grance  cea.<te».  It  hns  not  been  ascertained  when  tiie  discovery  was  made  of  condensing, 
as  it  were,  the  breath  of  the  flower  during  life;  what  we  know  now  is  that  if  a  living 
flower  be  placed  near  to  grease,  animal  fat,  butter,  or  oil,  ttiese  bodies  absorb  the  odw 
given  off  %  the  blosstnn,  and  in  turn  themselves  become  fragrant.   If  wc  spread  frosb 

*  Art  of  Pwfumtrg,  hj  Beptlmtu  Flene,  ra.D»  Bra.  80  cuts.  Looiman. 
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unsalted  butter  upon  the  bottom  of  two  dOBot-plfitefl,  and  then  fill  one  of  the  plates  with 
gathered  fragrant  blosscnnB  of  clematla,  cOTering  them  over  with  the  second  greased 
phite,  we  ehall  fled  that  after  34  hours  the  grease  has  become  fragrant.  The  blossoms, 
though  separated  from  the  parent  stem,  do  not  die  for  some  time,  but  live  and  exhale 
odor,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  fat.  To  remove  the  odor  from  the  fat,  the  fat  must  be 
scraped  off  the  plates  and  put  into  alcohol;  the  odor  then  leaves  the  grease  and  enters 
into  the  spirit,  which  thus  becomes  "scent,"  and  the  grease  again  becomes  odorless. 

The  flower  fanners  of  the  Var  follow  precisely  this  method  on  a  very  large  scale, 
with  but  a  little  practical  variation,  with  the  foflowing  flowers:  rose,  orange,  acacia, 
violet,  jasmine,  tuberose,  and  jonquil.  The  process  is  termed  er^eurage.  In  the  valley 
of  tile  Var  there  are  acres  of  jasmine,  of  tuberose,  of  violets,  and  the  other  flowers 
named;  in  due  season  the  air  is  laden  with  fragrance,  the  flower  harvest  is  at  hand. 
Women  and  children  gather  the  blossoms,  which  they  place  in  little  panniers  like  flsher- 
men's  baskets  hung  over  the  shoulders.  Tiiey  are  then  carried  to  the  laboratory  of 
flowers  and  weighed.  Id  the  laboratory  the  harvest  of  flowers  has  been  anticipated. 
During  the  previous  winter  ereat  quantities  of  grease,  lard,  and  beef -suet  have  beeu  col- 
lected, melted,  washed,  ana  clarified.  In  each  laboratoir  there  are  several  thousand 
ekdagis  (sashes),  or  framed  glasses,  upon  which  the  grease  to  be  scented  is  spread,  and  upon 
this  grrase  the  blossoms  are  sprinkled  or  laid.  The  M4«m  $n  wrre  is,  m  fact,  a  frame 
with  a  glass  in  it  as  near  as  possible  like  a  window-sash,  only  that  the  frame  is  two 
inches  thicker,  so  that  when  one  chftsse  is  placed  on  another,  there  is  a  space  of  four 
inches  between  every  two  glasses,  thus  allowing  space  for  blossoms.  The  flower  blos- 
soms are  changed  every  day,  or  every  otlier  day,  as  is  convenient  in  regard  to  the  gen- 
eral work  of  the  laboratory  or  flowering  of  Ihe  plants.  The  same  grease,  however, 
remains  in  the  ch&ssc  so  long  as  the  particular  plant  being  used  yields  blossoms.  Each 
time  the  fresh  flowers  are  put  on,  the  grease  is  "  worked  "—that  i^  serrated  with  a 
knife — bo  as  to  offer  a  fresh  surface  of  grease  to  absoib  odor.  The  grease  being  enfleuree 
in  this  way  for  three  weeks  or  more— in  fiict,  so  long  as  the  plants  produce  blossoms— is 
at  last  scraped  off  the  chfisse,  melted,  strained,  and  poured  into  tin  canisters,  and  is  now 
fit  for  exportation.  Fat  or  oil  is  perfumed  with  these  same  flowers  by  the  process  of 
maceration;  that  is,  infusion  of  the  flowers  iu  oil  or  melted  fat.  For  this  end  purified 
fat  is  melted  In  a  bain  marie,  or  warm  bath,  and  the  fresh  blossoms  are  infused  in  it  for 
several  hours.  Fresh  flowsrs  being  procured,  the  spent  blossoms  are  stnuoed  away,  and 
new  flowers  added  repeatedly,  so  tons  as  they  can  be  procured.  The  bain  marie  is  used 
in  order  to  prevent  the  grease  becommg  too  hot  from  exposure  to  the  naked  flre;  so  long 
as  the  grease  is  fluid,  it  is  warm  enouch.  Oil  docs  not  require  to  be  ^rarmed,  but 
improved  results  are  obtained  when  it  is  slightly  heated. 

Jasmine  and  tuberose  produce  best  perfumed  grease  b^  enfleurage,  but  rose,  orange, 
and  acacia  give  more  satisfactory  products  by  macemtion;  while  violet  and  jonquil 
grease  is  best  obtained  by  the  joint  processes — enfleurage  followed  by  maceration.  For 
enfleurage  of  oil  a  chdue  enfer  is  used.  In  the  place  oi  giaas,  the  space  is  filled  with  a 
wire  net,  on  which  is  laid  a  moBetm,  or  thick  cotton  fabric— moleskin  soaked  with  oil; 
on  this  the  flowers  are  laid,  lost  as  with  solid  grease.  In  duetime— thatls,  after  repeated 
changing  the  flowers — the  oil  becomes  fragrant,  and  it  is  then  pressed  out  of  the  mole- 
skin cloth.  Oil  of  jasmine,  tuberose,  etc.,  are  prepared  in  this  way.  In  order  now  to 
obtain  the  perfume  of  these  flowers  in  the  form  used  for  scenting  handkerchiefs,  we 
have  only  to  infuse  the  scented  fat  or  oil,  made  by  any  of  the  above  methods,  in  strong 
alcohol. 

In  extracting  the  odor  from  solid  fat  it  has  to  be  chopped  up  flue  as  suet  is  chopped, 

Ent  into  the  spirit,  and  left  to  infuse  for  about  a  month.  In  the  case  of  scented  oil  it 
08  to  be  repeatedlv  agitated  with  the  spirit.  The  result  is  tiiat  the  spirit  extracts  all 
the  odo^  becoming  Itself  "perfume,"  while  the  grease  again  becomes  odorless;  thus  is 
procured  the  essence  of  jasmine,  essence  of  orange  flowero,  essence  ctf  violets,  and  others 
already  named,  rose,  tuberose,  acacia,  and  Jonquil. 

It  IS  remarkable  tliat  these  flowers  yield  petfumes  which,  either  separate  or  mixed  in 
various  proportions,  are  the  types  of  nearly  all  flower  odors;  thus,  when  jasmine  and 
orange  flowers  are  blended,  the  scent  produced  is  like  sweet-pea;  when  jasmine  and 
tubmwe  are  mixed,  the  perfume  Is  that  of  the  hyacinth.  Violet  and  tuberose  resemble 
lily  of  the  valley.  All  the  various  bouquets  and  nosegays,  such  as  "fran^panni," 
"  white  roses,"  "  sweet  daphne,"  are  made  upon  this  principle. 

The  commercial  importance  of  this  brnncU  of  perfumes  may  be  indicated  by  ihe  ■ 
quantity  of  flowers  annually  grown  in  the  district  of  the  Var.    Flower  harvest:  orange 
blossoms,  1,475,000  lbs.;  roses,  530,000  lbs.;  jasmine,  100,000 lbs.;  violets,  75,000  lbs.; 
acacia,  45,000  lbs. ;  geranium,  30,000  lbs. ;  tuberose.  24,000  lbs.;  jonquil,  5,000  lbs. 

Class  IV.— Per^mes  of  animal  origin:  The  princijwl  are  musk  (q.v.),  aml»ergris 
(q.v,),  civet  (q.v.),  and  castoreum  (q.v.).  The  aroma  of  musk  is  the  moat  univei-sally 
admired  of  all  perfumes ;  it  freely  imparts  odor  to  every  body  with  which  it  is  in  contact. 
Its  power  to  impart  odor  Is  such  that  polished  steel  will  become  fragrant  of  it  If  the 
metal  be  shut  in  a  box  where  there  is  musk,  contact  not  being  necessary-. 

In  perfumery  manufacture,  musk  is  mixed  with  other  odorous  bodit>8  to  give  perma- 
nence to  a  aoeut.  The  usual  statement  as  to  the  length  of  time  that  musk  continues  to 
gin  oat  odor  has  been  called  in  question.   If  fine  musk  be  spread  in  thin  luyera  upon 
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any  surface  and  folly  ezpoeed  to  a  c^ianging  cunent  of  air,  all  fragrance.  It  la  said.  wHI 
be  nme  in  from  6  to  12  months. 

Civet  !s  exceedingly  potent  as  an  odor,  and  when  pure,  and  smelled  at  in  the  bulk  of 
an  ounce  or  bo.  Is  utterly  inau^jportable  from  Its  nauseousness;  in  this  respect  it  exceeds 
musk.  Wlien,  however,  civet  U  diluted  so  as  to  offer  but  minute  quantities  to  the  olfac* 
toriea,  then  its  ^rfume  is  generally  admitted;  this  is  bo  with  gas-tar;  but  the  fra- 
grant principle  is  the  same  as  that  breathed  by  ihe  beautiful  nardssus.  Castor  is  in  our 
day  almoet  obsolete  as  a  perfume.  Tlie  United  States  imported  perfumes  and  cosmetics 
in  1881  to  the  value  of  $4S8,274 ;  In  1886,  to  the  value  of  $855,829 ;  In  1890.  to  tbe  value 
of  $428,963.  The  falling  off  of  the  importattons  Is  due  to  the  Incnaaed  production  of 
the  higher  grades  of  perfumeiy  In  this  country. 

The  works  on  perfumes  are  voyfew;  that  of  Hme.  Celnart,  in  the  Libraire  Boiet, 
Is  most  worthy  of  notice  among  the  French;  a  translation  of  it  has  been  made  by  Mr.  C. 
Morfit  of  Philadeli>hia.  In  England,  The  Bn'tiA  PerpiiMr,  by  C.  Ully  (1^.  was  the 
only  work  of  the  kiud  publislied  in  England  prior  to  the  Art  ^  Psrftttnery  br  S.  Picma 
<185S)-   Bee  also  Rimmel's  Book  of  Pe7fum6t(\9it^. 

FER'QAXTO,  or  Pergamxjh,  anciently  a  city  of  Mysia  In  Aua  Minor,  on  the  navl* 

Sble  river  Catcus,  at  the  distance  of  120  stadia  from  the  sea.  According  to  tradition, 
s  place  was  of  Greek  origin,  but  itsearly  history  is  quite  iuBigniflcant  It  first  acquired 
prominence  when  Lysimaums,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  diose  it  as  a  stronghold  in 
which  to  keep  hla  treasures.  Under  Phiicteerus  it  t)ecame  the  capital  of  a  state,  2^  b.c. 
His  successor,  Eumenes  L,  maintained  its  independence  against  the  Seleucidee,  although 
the  title  of  king  was  first  assumed  by  Attalusl..  who  reigned  ftom  241  to  197  B.C. 
He  intimately  alned  himself  with  the  Romans  against  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  this  alli- 
ance subsisted  throughout  succeeding  reigns,  In  which  the  kingdom  increased  in  extent 
and  importance,  till  at  last  Attains  III.,  sumamed  Philometer,  who  died  in  183  b.c.,  left 
it  with  all  his  treasures  to  the  Romans,  who  successfully  maintained  the  right  thus 
acquired,  and  under  whom  the  city  continued  to  flourish.  It  was  the  foctis  of  all  the 
great  miUtaiy  and  commercial  routes  of  A^  Minor,  and  PUuy  describes  it  as  longe 
tiwrUdmum  Juia  Pergamvm.  Tbe  AttaU  collected  In  Yersama  a  library  onl^  inferior 
to  that  of  AlexaniMa.  It  was  also  the  seat  <A  a  famous  grammar-scliool,  and  it  gave  its 
name  to  parchment  (q.v.).  Pergemus  sank  under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  but  the  place 
still  exists  under  the  name  Bergamah,  and  is  noted  for  tue  splendor  and  magnificence  of 
its  ruins,  which  embrace  temples,  palaces,  aqoeducta,  gymnasia,  amphitheaters,  and  ci^ 
walls. 

FEBOOLXBE,  GioTAxm  Battibta,  an  eminent  musician  of  the  Neapolitan  school. 
Evidence  regfuioing  the  date  and  place  of  his  birth  is  conflictiug;  probably  the  correct 
account  is  t^t  of  the  marchese  oi  Villarosa,  his  latest  biographer,  who  states  that  he 
fras  bom  at  Jesi,  near  Ancona.  on  Jan.  8d,  1710.  In  171?  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Conservatorio  del  Poverl  di  Qesii  Cristo  at  Naples,  where  be  studied  the  violin  under 
Domenico  di  Matteis,  and  musical  composition  under  Qaelano  Qreco  and  Durante. 
Under  the  conviction  that  melody  and  taste  were  sacrificed  to  learning  by  meet  of  the 
masters  of  his  time,  he  abandoned  the  style  of  Scarlatti  and  Greco  for  that  of  Vind 
and  Hasse.   His  first  great  work  was  the  oratorio  of  Ban  QugU^mo.  ^Aguitania,  com- 

?osed  in  1781.  In  t£at  and  the  following  year  appeared  his  operas  of  La  Berva 
'adrotia;  II  Priffiomer  Sujxrbo;  and  Lo  Frate  Innamoraio;  in  1734,  Adriano  in  Stria; 
in  1735,  It  Flaminio  and  L'OUmpiade.  In  1784  he  received  the  appointment  of  mae$tro 
di  eapdla  of  the  church  of  Loretto.  In  consequence  of  delicate  health  he  removed 
to  Pozzuoli,  where  he  composed  the  cantata  of  Orf&},  and  his  pathetic  Staiat  Mater 
He  died  there  of  consumption  in  1786.  fieudes  the  above-maationed  works,  Pergole«e 
composed  a  number  of  pieces  for  the  church,  which  were  better  apnredated  during  Ijis 
life-time  than  his  secular  compositions,  also  a  violin  concerto,  and  thirty  trios  for  violin, 
violoncello,  and  haipaichord.  His  works  are  all  characterized  1^  sweetness  and  freedom 
of  Blyle. 

?EBI  (Faiiy),  according  to  the  mythical  lore  of  the  east,  a  being  be^tten  by  fallen 
spirits,  which  spen^  its  life  in  all  imaginable  delights,  is  immortal,  out  is  forever  exclu- 
ded from  tbe  Joys  of  paradise.  It  takes  an  intermediate  place  t)etween  angels  and 
demons,  aud  is  either  male  or  female.  So  far  from  there  being  only  female  peris,  as  is 
supposed  by  some,  and  these  the  wives  of  the  devs,  the  peris  live,  on  the  contrary,  in 
constant  warfare  with  these  devs.  Otherwise,  they  are  oi  tbe  most  innocuous  chamcter 
to  mankind,  and,  exactly  as  the  fairies,  with  whom  our  own  popular  mythology  has 
made  us  familiar,  are,  when  females,  of  surpassing  l>eauty.  One  of  the  finest  compU- 
mentB  to  be  p^d  to  a  Persian  tody  is  to  speak  of  her  as  perizadeh  (bom  of  a  peri;  Greek, 
parisatis).  Tbey  belong  to  the  great  family  of  genii,  or  gin:  a  belief  in  whom  is  enjoined 
In  the  Koran,  and  for  whose  conveiaion,  as  well  as  for  that  of  man,  Hohammea  was 
sent  (cf.  Koran,  chaps.  It.,  IzxiL,  and  Ixxlv.). 

VEBIA&VA,  a  large  canoe  composed  of  the  trunks  of  two  trees,  hollowed  and 
united  into  one  fabric;  whereas  an  ordinal  canoe  is  formed  of  the  Iwdy  of  one  tree 
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odIt.  Periaguas  are  used  in  the  Pacific,  and  were  fonnM-ly  employed  among  the  Weal 
Indua  telandfl,  whence  Uie  frequent  allusion  to  them  in  Mobinson  Crutoe. 

FEBIABDXR,  Tyisnt  of  Corinth,  d.  B.C.  685  ;  succeeded  his  father  Cypselus  about 
926.  His  first  measures,  on  coming  to  the  throne,  were  to  close  all  the  clubs  and  com- 
mon tables,  and  keep  the  upper  classes  under  espionage.  He  then  raised  a  fieet  and  an 
army,  and  allied  himself  with  other  Greek  despots,  and  with  barbarian  kings.   His  last 

fears  were  unfortunate.    Bis  son,  Sycophron,  was  assassinated  by  the  Corcyrseans,  and 
'eriander  killed  his  wife  in  a  fit  of  jealousy.   His  weak-minded  son  Cyps^us  was  the 
sole  survivor  of  his  dynasty.   He  is  said  to  have  left  a  didacUc  poem  In  3,000  verses. 

nBIAVTH  (Or.  pen,  around,  anthoa,  a  flower),  in  botany,  the  floral  envelope  (see 
Flower)  of  those  plants  in  which  the  calyx  aad  corolla  are  not  easily  distinguished. 
The  term  is  convenient,  as  It  can  be  applied  indifferently  to  the  calyx  and  corolla;  thus, 
when  there  is  either  a  calyx  or  corolla  existing,  but  not  both,  the  perianth  is  said  to  be 
tingle;  when  both  are  present,  double.    Both  are  really  present  in  many  endogenous 

Slants,  to  which  the  use  of  the  term  perianth  is  confined  by  some  botanists;  the  siogle 
oral  envelope  of  exogenous  plants  being  regarded  as  a  caljx,  and  the  corolla  supposed 
to  be  wanting.  The  periantii  is  regular  in  some  plants,  trregidar  in  others.  It  often 
displays  great  beauty,  as  in  tulips,  crocuses,  lilies,  etc. 

TUIOABDI'TIS,  or  inflammation  of  the  pericardium  (q.v,),  is  a  disease  of  frequent 
occurrence;  the  result  of  a  very  large  number  of  poBt-mortem  examinations  bdng  to 
show  that  about  1  in  88  of  aU  who  die  at  an  adult  agtf  exhibits  traces  of  recent  or  old 
attacks  of  this  disorder. 

For  reasons  which  will  be  obvious  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  physical  signs  of 
this  disease,  we  sti^  commence  with  a  notice  of  the  anatomical  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  inflamed  membrane.  Very  soon  after  symptoms  of  pericarditis  begin  to 
show  themselves  there  is  an  abuorm^  dryness  of  the  serous  membrane,  which  is  speedily 
followed  by  an  Increased  secretion  of  fluid.  The  secreted  fluid  is  sometimes  almost 
entirely  fibrinous,  in  which  case  it  coagulates,  and  gives  rise  to  adhesions  between  the 
heart  and  the  pericardium;  or  it  may  consist  almost  entirely  of  serum,  which  remains 
liquid;  or  It  m&y  be,  and  it  most  frequently  is,  a  mixture  of  the  two.  When  tliere  is  a 
large  amount  of  liquid  effusion  (as,  for  instance,  a  third  of  a  pint  or  more)  which  is  not 
re-absorbed,  death  usually  takes  place  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  in  consequence  of 
the  interference  of  the  fluid  with  the  heart's  actions;  but  when  there  is  not  much  liquid 
effusion,  or  when  the  liquid  part  is  absorbed,  the  pericardium  becomes  more  or  less 
adherent,  and  apparent  recovery  usually  takes  place. 

In  the  cases  that  prove  fatal  when  fibrinous  Quid  has  been  effused,  but  has  not  coagu. 
lated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  complete  adhedon  of  the  heart  to  the  pericardium, 
Vaa  partially  coagulated  fibrin  (or  lymph,  as  the  older  authors  styled  it>  is  seen  to  be  of 
a  yellowish-white  color,  and  to  occur  in  a  rugged,  shaggy,  or  cellular  form.  Laennec 
compared  the  surface  on  which  the  lymph  is  depoeited  to  that  which  would  be  produced 
by  suddenly  separating  two  flat  pieces  of  wood  between  which  a  thin  layer  of  butter  had 
been  compressed.  Dr.  Watson  regards  the  appearance  as  more  like  the  rough  side  of 
pieces  of  uncooked  tripe  than  anything  else ;  while  others  have  compared  it  to  Tace-work, 
cut  sponge,  a  honey-comb,  a  coi^riea  of  earth-worms,  etc.  When  the  patient  dies  at  a 
more  advanced  sti^  of  the  diaeaae— viz.,  soon  after  Uie  whole  of  the  membrane  has 
become  adherent — lodpient  blood-vessels,  in  the  form  of  red  pants  and  branching  lines, 
are  seen,  indicating  that  organization  is  commencing  in  the  deposit,  which,  if  death  hod 
not  ensued  would  have  been  finally  converted  into  cellular  or  areolar  tissue,  and  have 
occasioned  the  complete  obliteration  of  the  pericardial  cavity. 

The  symptoms  of  pericarditis  are  pain  in  the  situation  of  the  heart,  increased  by  a 
full  inspiration,  by  pressure  upon  or  between  the  ribs  in  the  cardiac  region,  and  especially 
by  pressure  upwards  against  the  diaphragm  by  thrusting  the  fingers  beneath  The  cartil- 
ages of  the  false  ribs;  palpitations;  a  dry  cough  and  hurried  respiration;  discomfort  or 
piin  on  lying  on  the  left  side ;  restlessness ;  groat  anxiety  of  countenance ;  and  sometimes 
delirium.  The  pulse  usually  beats  from  110  to  130  in  a  minute,  and  is  sometimes  inter- 
mittent; and  febrile  nmptoms  are  always  present.  These  symptoms  are  seldom  collec- 
tively present  in  any  individual  case,  and  until  the  time  of  Louis  the  diagnosis  of  ihU 
disease  was  uncertain  and  obscure.  The  physical  signs,  dependent  on  the  anatomical 
chan^  which  have  been  described,  are,  however,  generally  so  distinct  that  by  their  aid 
the  disease  can  be  readily  detected.  They  are  three  in  number.  1.  In  consequence  ol 
Irritation  propagated  to  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Inflammation  of  its  Investing  membrane,  the  ventricles  contmct  with  increased  force, 
rendering  the  sounds  of  the  heart  louder  and  its  impulse  stronger  than  in  health,  or  than 
la  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  disease.  3.  When  much  fluid  is  effused  into  the  peri- 
cardium, dullness  on  percursion  is  always  observable  to-a  greater  degree  thnn  in  health. 
This  sign,  which  is  very  characteristic,  is  seldom  pcrccivecftill  the  disease  has  continued 
for  two  or  three  days.  In  relation  to  this  increased  dullness,  we  must  premise  that  in 
the  faeidthy  condition  of  the  heart  and  lungs  there  is  an  irregular  roundish  space  with  a 
diameter  of  somewhat  less  than  2  in.,  extending  from  the  sternum  (or  breast  bone) 
between  the  level  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  nbs  towards  the  left  nipple,  in  which  a  por- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  heart  is  not  overlapped  by  the  lungs,  bat  lies  in  contact  with 
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the  walls  of  the  chest.  This  space  should  Qormally  be  dull  on  percussion.  In  pericai> 
ditis  tlie  extent  of  the  dullness  oeyond  the  normal  lunit  indicates  tlie  amount  of  dBtusion. 
In  extreme  cases  tiie  dullness  may  extend  over  a  space  whose  diameter  is  7  in.  or  more. 
Simultaneous  with  the  increased  dullness,  there  is  a  diminution  of  the  heart's  sounds  ia 
consequence  of  the  intervening  fluid,  and  the  Impulse  is  often  scarcely  perceptible.  8. 
The  rubbine  of  tlie  inflamed  and  roughened  surfaces  upon  each  other  gives  rise  to  s 
sound  which  h  commonly  called  the  friciioa  sound,  but  which  hns  received  various 
names.  Thus  Dr.  Watson  calls  it  a  to-and-fro  sound,  and  observes  reganling  its  varia- 
tions that,  "like  all  the  other  morbid  sounds  heard  within  the  chest,  it  is  capable  of 
much  variety  in  tone  and  degree  Sometimes  it  very  closely  resembles  the  oolse  made 
by  a  saw  in  cutting  through  a  board;  sometimes  it  is  more  like  that  occanoned  by  the 
action  of  a  file  or  of  a  rasp;  but  its  essential  character  is  that  of  tUternate  ruN^ng;  it  is  a 
to-and-fifoaovmd."  This  sound  is  heard  early  in  the  disease,  before  the  surfaces  of  the 
pericardium  are  separated  by  the  effusion  of  fluid;  and  it  is  due  either  to  the  dryness  of 
the  membrane,  or  to  its  rougtmess  from  tlie  deposition  of  lymph.  Wliea  the  contiguous 
surfaces  are  either  separated  by  fluid,  or  become  adherent,  the  sound  disappyears;  but 
when  It  has  been  lost  from  the  urst  of  these  causes,  it  reappears  after  the  fluid  has  l}eea 
so  far  absorbed  as  to  permit  the  surfaces  again  to  come  in  contact.  But  here,  again. 
Its  duration  is  brief,  for  the  surfacea  soon  become  adherent  and  cease  to  rnb  upon  each 
other. 

Pericarditis  is  a  disease  which  occasionally  inins  a  very  rapid  coune,  and  terminates 
fatally  in  forty-eight  hours  or  less.  In  ordinary  cases,  however,  which  terminate  In 
appurent  recoverv.  the  disease  generally  begins  lo  yield  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  and 
excepting  that  aaheslou  remains,  the  cure  appears  to  be  complete  in  three  weeks  or  less. 
But  altliough  these  patients  apparently  recover,  the  pericardial  adhesion  commonly  occa- 
sions other  structural  chants  of  the  heart  sooner  or  later  to  develop  themselves;  and  in 
those  cases  that  the  physician  has  the  opportunity  of  subsequently  watching,  it  is 
observed  tbat  fatal  disease  of  the  heart,  pnmarily  due  to  the  pencardltis,  almost  always 
supervenes.  In  sli^t  cases  It  Is  prolwble  that  a  true  cure,  without  adhesion,  may  take 
place. 

Pericarditis  frequently  arises  from  exposure  to  cold  when  the  body  is  warm  and  per- 
spiring. It  is  no  uncommon  result  of  a  contaminated  state  of  tlic  blood,  such  as 
occurs  in  the  exanthematous  diseases,  especially  scarlatina,  and  in  Bright's  disease  of 
Uie  kidney;  but  beyond  all  comparison,  it  is  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  associa- 
lion  with  acute  rheumatism  (q.v.),  of  which  it  forms  by  far  the  most  dangerous  com- 
plication. 

At  the  commeDcement  of  the  disease,  blood  should  be  freely  taken  ^  the  patient  is 
tolerably  robust)  from  the  region  of  the  heart  either  by  cupping  or  reneated  leeching; 
and  at  the  same  time  every  attempt  must  be  made  to  get  the  system  under  the  influence 
of  mercUTT  lo  the  extent  of  rendering  the  gums  tender  and  of  affecting  the  breath.  Not 
only  should  calomel  in  small  doses,  and  combined  with  opium  with  the  view  of  prevent- 
log  purging,  be  frequently  given,  but  mer(^urial  ointment  should  be  rubbed  nto  the 
arm-pits  and  inner  sides  of  the  thichs,  and  the  mouth  should  t>e  kept  slightly  sore  for 
some  time.  After  three  or  foor  days,  if  there  should  t>e  much  fluid  effusion,  a  large 
blister  should  be  applied  over  the  heart;  and  if  the  patient  is  not  dreadyunder  theioflu- 
ence  of  mercury,  the  raw  surface  may  be  dressed  with  mercurial  ointment.  Perfect  rest 
both  of  body  and  mind  is  of  essential  importance,  and  all  possible  causes  of  excitement 
should  be  excluded.  The  diet  should  be  mild  and  chiefly  farinaceous,  and  little  or  -no 
animal  food  should  be  allowed  till  the  beginning  of  convalescence.  Cooling  drinks  are 
agreeable  to  the  patient,  and  may  be  taken  freely  witli  advantage  tbrouglwut  the  dis- 
ease. 

FEBIWX'DIUK,  The,  is  a  conicnl  membranous  sac,  containing  the  heart  and  the 

commencement  of  the  great  vessels,  to  the  extent  of  about  two  inches  from  their  origin. 
It  is  placed  with  its  npex  upwards  behind  the  sternum,  and  to  its  left  side,  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  pleurae — the  serous  sacs  in  which  the  lungs  are  inclosed;  while  its  base 
Is  attached  to  the  diaphragm.  It  is  a  Qbro-serous  membrane,  consisting  of  an  external 
fibrous  and  an  internal  serous  layer.  The  fibrous  layer  is  a  strong,  dense,  fibroas  mem- 
brane; the  serous  laver  invests  the  heart,  and  Is  then  reflected  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  fibrous  layer.  Like  all  serous  membranes,  it  is  a  closed  sac;  its  inner  surface  |s 
smooth  and  glistening,  and  secretes  a  thin  fluid  which  serves  to  facilitate  the  natural 
movements  oi  tlie  heart.  It  Is  inflammation  of  this  serous 'sac  wUcfa  consUtutes  the  dis- 
ease known  as  pericarditis. 
PEEICABP.   See  Fruit. 

PERICLEB  (Qr.  Perikles),  the  most  accomplished  statesman  of  ancient  Qreece,  was 
b.  of  distinguished  parentage  in  the  early  piirt  of  the  5th  c.  d.c.  His  father  was  that 
Xantliippus  who  won  the  victory  over  the  Persians  at  Mycale,  479  B.C.,  and  his  mother, 
Agariste,  was  the  niece  of  the  great  Athenian  reformer  Clelsthenes.  Pericles  received 
an  elaborate  education;  but  of  all  his  teachers,  the  one  whom  he  most  reverenced,  and 
from  whose  instructions  he  derived  most  benefit,  was  the  philosopher  Anaxagoras  (q.v.). 
Pericles  was  conspicuous  all  through  his  career  for  the  singular  dignity  of  hu  manners, 
the  "  Olympian"  thunder  of  his  eloquence,  his  sagacity,  probity,  and  profound  Athenlaa 
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patriotiflm.  When  he  entered  on  public  life,  AriBtides  bad  only  recently  died,  Themis- 
tocles  was  an  exile,  and  Cimon  was  flgbting  the  battles  of  his  country  abroad.  Although 
the  family  to  which  he  beloiiged  was  good,  it  did  not  rank  among  the  first  in  poiot  of 
eitlier  wealth  or  influence,  yet  so  traDscendent  were  tlie  abilities  of  Pericles,  that  he  rap- 
kWy  rose  to  the  highest  power  in  the  state  as  the  leader  of  the  dominant  democrat^. 
The  sinceritv  of  his  attachment  to  the  "  popular"  party  bas  been  questioned,  but  with- 
out the  shadow  of  evidence.  At  any  rate,  the  measures  which  either  personally  or 
through  his  adherents  he  brought  forward  and  csused  1o  be  passed,  were  always  in 
favOT  of  extending  the  privileges  of  the  poorer  class  of  the  citizens.  Pericles  seems  to 
have  grasped  very  clearly,  and  to  have  held  as  firmly,  the  modem  "radical"  id^,  that 
as  the  state  is  supported  by  the  taxation  of  the  body  of  the  citizens.  It  must  govern  with 
a  view  to  general  and  notto  Aute  interests.  Jn  461  B.C.,  Pericles,  throifgh  the  agency  of 
his  follower,  Ephiultes,  struck  a  great  blow  at  the  Influence  of  the  oligarchy,  by  causing 
the  decree  1o  be  passed  which  deprived  the  areopagus  of  its  most  important  politico 
powers.  Shortly  after,  the  democracy  obtained  another  triumpii  in  the  ostracism  of 
Cimon.  During  the  next  few  years  the  political  course  pursued  by  Pericles  is  not  very 
clearly  discemiDle,  but  in  general  his  attitude  was  hostile  to  the  desire  for  foreign  con- 
quest or  territorial  aggraiiolzement,  so  prevalent  among  bis  ambitious  fellow-citizens. 
In  454  B.C.,  or  shortW  after,  he  magnanimously  proposed  the  measure  (which  was  car- 
ried) for  the  recall  oi  Cimon,  and  about  the  same  time  commenced  negotiations  with  the 
other  Hellenic  states  with  the  view  of  forming  a  grand  Hellenic  confederation,  the 
design  of  which  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  mutually  destructive  wars  of  kindred  peoples 
— to  make  of  Greece  one  mighty  nation,  fit  to  front  the  outlying  world.  The  Idea  was 
not  less  sagacious  than  noble.  Had  it  been  accomplished,  the  semi-barbarous  Macedo- 
nians would  have  menaced  the  civilized  Greeks  in  v^,  and  even  Rome  at  a  later  period 
might  pertiapa  have  found  the  Adriatic,  and  not  the  Euphrates,  the  limits  of  her  empire. 
But  the  Spartan  aristocrats  were  utterly  iry:apab1e  of  morally  appreciating  such  exuted 

Eatriotism,  or  of  understanding  the  political  necessity  for  it,  ana  by  their  secret  intrigues 
_  rougbt  the  well-planned  scheme  to  naugbt.  Athens  and  Sparta  were  already,  and 
indeed  had  for  some  time  been,  in  lliat  mood  towards  each  other  which  rendered  the 
future  Peloponnesian  war  inevitable.  They  are  always  found  on  opposite  sides.  When 
tlie  Spartans,  in  448  b.c.,  restored  to  the  Delphiane  the  guardianship  of  tlie  temple  and 
treasures  of  Delphi,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  the  Phociana,  the  Athenians 
immediately  after  marched  an  army  thither,  and  reinstated  the  latter.  Three  years  later, 
an  insurrection  broke  out  in  th.e  territories  tributary  to  Athens,  Hegara,  Euboea,  etc., 
and  the  Spartans  again  appeared  in  the  field  as  the  allies  of  tlie  insuijrantB.  The  poei- 
tion  of  Athens  was  critical.  Pericles  wisely  declined  to  fight  against  all  his  enemies  at 
once.  A  bribe  of  ten  talents  sent  the  Spartans  home,  and  the  insurgents  were  then  rap- 
idly and  thoroughly  crushed. 

Cimon  was  now  dead,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  leadership  of  the  aristocratic  party 
by  Tbucydidcs,  son  of  Milesias,  who  in  444  b.c.  made  a  strong  effort  to  overihrow  the 
supremacy  of  Pericles  by  attacklnff  him  In  the  popular  assembly  for  squandering  the 
public  money  on  buildings,  and  in  festivals  and  amuscmenta.  Thucydides  made  an 
effective  speech ;  but  Pericles  immediately  rose  and  ofl!cred  to  execute  the  buildings  at 
his  own  expense,  if  the  citizens  would  allow  him  to  put  his  own  name  upon  them  instead 
of  theirs.  The  sarcasm  was  successful,  and  Pericles  was  cmj)owcred  to  do  as  he  pleased 
in  the  matter.  But  Pericles  did  not  mean  to  be  simply  sarcastic;  he  wished  to  point  out 
to  the  Athenians  in  a  delicate  way  tlie  spirit  and  aim  of  his  policy,  which  was  to  make 
Athens,  as  a  city,  worthy  of  being  the  head  and  crown  of  Hellas.  His  victory  in  the 
assembly  was  followed  by  the  ostracism  of  Thucydides;  and  during  the  rest  of  his  career 
"there  was,"  says  the  historian  Thucydides,  "in  name  a  democracy,  but  in  reality  a 

fovemment  In  the  hands  of  the  first  man."  The  same  author,  however,  informs  us  that 
e  never  did  anything  unworthy  of  his  hi^h  position ;  that  he  did  not  flatter  the  peo- 
ple, or  oppress  his  adversaries;  and  that  with  all  his  unlimited  command  of  the  public 


quarrel  between  tne  Milesians  and  Snmians,  in  which  Athens  was  led  to  take  a  part 
with  the  former.  The  Samians,  after  an  obstinate  struggle,  were  beaten,  and  a  pence 
was  concluded  In  440  b.c.  The  position  in  which  Athens  then  stood  towards  many  of 
the  Greek  states  was  peculiar.  Since  the  time  of  the  Persian  invneion  she  had  been  the 
leader  of  the  confederacy  formed  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  powerful  enemy,  and  the 
guardian  of  the  confederate  treasury  kept  in  tlie  isle  of  Delos.  Pericles  got  the  treasury 
removed  to  Athens,  and,  commuting  the  contingents  of  the  allies  for  money — Athens,  of 
course,  herself  undertaking  to  protect  the  confederacy — enormously  ircreased  the  con- 
tributions to  the  "patriotic  fund."  The  grand  charge  against  Pericles  is,  that  he 
applied  the  money  thus  obtained  to  other  purposes  than  those  forwhich  it  was  designed; 
that,  in  short,  he  adwnedand  enriched  Athens  with  the  spoils  of  the  allied  states.  But 
the  otdection  is  more  plaucnble  than  solid,  for,  in  point  of  fact,  Athens  kept  up  In  admir- 
able discipline  a  great  fleet  and  a  fine  ormy,  and  Pericles  made  the  Greek  name  more 
respected  in  his  Ume  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  It  may  be  that  his  conduct  is  open  to 
eriacism  in  some  respects,  but  a  broad  and  just  view  of  we  motives  which  impcllw  him 
to  act  as  he  did,  and  a  fair  conddention  ol:  the  political  exigences  of  the  time  will,  in 


purse,  he  was  ] 
which  Pericles 
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the  main,  justify  hia  procedun.  It  is  uDnecessaiy  to  fflTe  a  det^led  ftccoant  of  all  that 
lie  did  to  make  his  native  city  the  most  glorious  in  the  ancient  world.  Greek  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture,  uuder  his  patrontwe,  reached  perfection.  To  Pericles,  Athena 
owed  the  Fartlienon,  the  Propyleea,  the  Odeum,  and  numberleas  other  public  and  sacred 
edifices;  he  also  liberally  encouraged  music  and  the  drama;  and,  during  his  rule,  indus- 
try and  commerce  were  in  so  flourishing  a  condition,  that  pro^wri^  was  uniTeraal  In 
Attica. 

At  length  in  4$1  b.c.,  the  long^oreseen  and  InsvitaUe  "  Peloponnesian  war"  broke 
out  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  With  the  circumstances  that  led  to  it  we  have  not  here 
todo,  but  as  it  terminated  most  disastrously  for  Athens,  It  Is  but  right  to  sar  that  Peri- 
cles is  not  to  blame  for  the  result.  Hod  the  policy  whidv  he  recommraded  been  pur- 
sued, one  can  hdrdly  doubt  that  Athens,  with  her  immense  resources,  would  have  been 
the  victor,  and  not  the  vanquished,  in  the  struggle.  Pericles  himself  died  in  the  autimm 
of  429  B.C.,  after  a  lingeriag  sickness.  His  character  has  been  sufficiently  delineated  in 
the  outline  of  his  life  wYdch.  we  have  given.  His  connection  with  the  brilliant  Aqasla 
(q.v.)  is  notirad  elsewhere. 

FEKIEB,  Cabiuir,  a  celebrated  French  statesman,  was  b.  at  Qrenoble,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Isere,  Fraace,  Oct.  31,  1777.  His  father  had  enriched  himself  by  mercantile 
and  industrial  pursuits,  into  which  he  initiated  his  two  elder  sons;  but  Casimirwas  still 
studying  at  the  cotlege  of  the  oratory  at  Lyon  when  the  revolution  broke  out.  He  imme- 
diately went  to  Pans,  and  there,  associated  himself  with  his  father  and  elder  iHotber, 
Antoine-Scipion,  in  their  endeavors  to  foond  a  banking  company.  It  is  sufficient  to 
notice  here  that  t^e  banking  company  was  firmly  established,  and  became  the  bank  of 
France.  Casimir  was  drafted  into  the  army  In  1TO8,  and  served  in  an  engineering  corps 
till  1801,  when  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  resumed  the  position  of  coadjutor  to  his 
brother.  The  house  of  Perier  prospered  greatly  under  the  empire;  the  peace  which  fol- 
lowed the  events  of  1815  aided  the  development  of  their  plans,  and  gave  a  wider  scope  to 
their  enterprises ;  and  the  public  regarded  with  special  favor  men  such  as  these  two 
brothers,  who  devoted  their  abilities  and  fortunes  to  foster  the  growth  of  public,  as  well 
as  their  own,  prosperity.  In  1817  Perier  published  three  tracts,  in  which  he  condemned 
the  financial  policy  of  the  ministry.  These  papers  made  a  lively  impression  on  the  pub- 
lic, and  led  to  the  return  of  the  author  to  the  chamt)er  of  deputies  by  the  electora  of 
Paris.  Perier,  in  his  political  principles,  was  essentially  a  constitutionalist,  equally  far 
removed  from  absolutism  on  the  oueliand,  and  extreme  democracy  on  the  other.  The 
elections  of  1834,  conducted  under  ^vermnent  influeoce,  resulted  in  the  ousting  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  constitutionalists.  Perier,  however,  and  a  few  others  of  thocbiefs 
of  the  party  retained  their  seals;  but  their  opposition  to  the  ministerial  measures,  though 
constant  and  unwearying,  was  quite  ineffective ;  it,  however,  raised  tbem  greatly  in  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  secured  their  re-election,  in  1837.  lu  this  year  Perier  had  Ute  nonor  of 
being  elected  as  representative  by  t}oth  the  departments  of  the  Seine  and  Aube.  He 
defended  the  loyal  and  sagacious  administration  of  M.  de  Hartignac,  whose  representa- 
tions to  the  king,  Charles  X.,  seemed  to  have  the  effect  of  reconciling  the  royal  party  to 

fovemment  in  conformity  with  the  charter;  but  tlie  subsequent  rule  of  the  prince  de 
'olignac  reduced  this  hopeful  state  of  affairs  to  its  former  critical  condition.  The  revo- 
lution (of  July,  1880),  which  Perier,  from  his  experience  of  that  of  1789,  had  made  evenr 
mdeavor  to  prevent,  now  followed,  and  it  only  remained  for  lilm  to  render  it  as  blooo- 
less  as  posnble.  In  this  he  was  successful,  throng  his  great  Influence  iritii  the  peopte 
of  Paris.  On  Aug.  8  he  was  elected  president  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  but  realnoied 
this  ofiQce  on  the  11th  of  the  same  montb  to  become  a  member  of  Uie  mini^ry.  When 
Laffltte  became  president  of  the  council  (Nov.  3),  Perier,  fearing  that  the  tendencies  of 
the  ministry  were  too  revolutionary,  resigned  office,  and  resumed  the  presidency  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies.  On  Mar.  18,  1831,  he  succeeded  Laffltte  as  minister,  and  gave  his 
whole  attention  to  the  repression  of  revolution,  the  maintenance  of  order  at  home  and  of 
peaoeabroad,  originating  the  political  system  known  as  the  jwtemiUeu  (q.v.).  His  for- 
eign policy  was  very  successful;  he  greatly  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  Belgian 
independence,  the  suppression  of  the  Miffuellte  insurrection  in  Portugal,  the  counterbal- 
ancing of  Austrian  innuence  in  Italv,  and,  in  general,  to  the  spread  and  progress  of  con- 
stitutional liberty  both  at  home  ana  abroad;  but  the  rapid  growth  of  extreme  liberalism 
in  France,  partly  owing  to  previous  encouragement  unwittingly  afforded  by  himself,  wss 
a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  him.  On  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  I^ns,  Mar.,  1883, 
Perier  made  the  most  extraordinary  exertions  for  the  enforcement  of  the  necessary  sana- 
tory measures;  but  he  was  attacked  by  the  disease,  and  his  system  being  dready 
exhausted  by  over-exertion,  he  died  May  16,  18S3.  No  public  man  in  France  was  ever 
10  generally  and  riocerely  lunented,  aud  a  monument  to  hismonoiywas  erected  by  pub- 
lic subscription  in  the  cemetery  of  Fdre-la-Chaise. 

TEBmSE  (Or.  pni,  near;  ^,  earth),  that  paiut  in  fha  moon's  oMt  which  is  neaiHl 
to  the  earth.  The  (vpponte  point  is  the  Apogee  (q.v.).   See  Mooh. 

rfBliaom>,  an  old  division  of  s.w.  France  in  Guienee,  and  now  forming  part  of 
Dordogne  and  Qironde.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  in  the  6thc.,  it  became  a  county, 
and  was  added  to  the  crown;  and  at  one  time  was  divided  Into  upper  and  lower  Fen> 
gi»d.  Ferigueux  and  Sarlat  were  tlie  capitals. 
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f£rI0ujiua,  a  t.  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Dordogne.  and  sitoated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Isle,  42  m.  B.e.  of  Angouleme.  It  constats  oi  the  ancient  city  of 
Poleueuz  propo^which  is  gloomy  lu  aspect,  and  has  narrow  streets^  bat  large  and 
solloly-btiilt  houses— and  the  Pi^  St.  Front,  which,  until  the  year  1940,  was  a  separate 
and  a  rival  town.  In  the  old  town  there  are  many  curious  rematm  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture. The  old  ramparts  have  been  demolished,  aad  replaced  by  beautiful  aod  spacious 
boulevards.  The  cathedral  of  St  Front  ia  a  majestic  edifice,  restored  at  the  end  of  the 
15th  century.  Quarries  of  buitdinff-stone  are  worked  in  the  vicinity,  and  mauy  hands 
are  employed  ia  cutting  and  pouslung  marble.  Paper,  woolen  cloths,  cutlery,  aod 
houeiy  are  manufactured.  The  celebrated  PdUt  da  Pmguaua,  made  of  partridges  and 
trufflea,  are  largely  made  and  exported.   Pop.  '91,  80,72B. 

Perigueux,  a  town  of  the  highest  antiquity,  is  the  Vetunna  mentioned  by  Csesar.  In 
ancient  times  it  was  a  city  of  much  imporiaace.  It  stood  at  the  junction  of  five  Roman 
roads,  and  contained  a  number  of  splendid  edifices.  Close  to  the  modem  town  are  still 
to  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  vast  amphitheater,  oval  in  form,  and  larger  in  its  dimensions 
than  the  ancient  amphitheater  of  Nlmes.  There  are  also  remains  of  ancient  aqueducts, 
baths,  and  temples.  The  Tour  de  Vetonne  is  the  most  remarliable  fragment  of  Roman 
architecture.  It  is  still  67  ft  high,  and  appears  to  have  been  much  h^her;  is  200  ft.  in 
circumference,  and  has  walls  6  it.  thick.  It  has  neither  doors  nox  wmdows.  Its  pui^ 
pose  ia  not  known. 

FXBIEE'LIOH  {OiT.peri,  and  h&Uot,  the  sun),  that  point  in  its  orbit  at  which  a  planet 
Is  nearest  the  sun.  The  point  of  the  orbit  opposite  to  it  is  called  the  Aphdion  (a.  v.). 
The  posilion  of  the  perihdlon,  i.e.,  its  longitude  e.  or  w.  of  the  equinox,  is  one  of  the 
seven  elements  of  a  planet's  orbit 

PESZK',  a  small  island  belonglDg  to  Great  Britain,  situated  in  the  strait  of  Bab-el- 
Handeb,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Red  sea;  lat.  13°  40'  30'  n.,  long.  48°  28' east  Peiim  is 
level,  and  is  Bli^ditlyelevBted  above  the  sea,  and  is  Urn.  long;  Is  li  m.  from  the  Arabian, 
and  10m.  from  the  African  coast  Pop.  '01,  151.  On  both  sides  of  this  island  the  navi- 
gation is  easy;  the  little  strait,  between  Ihe  island  and  Arabia,  is  the  passage  most  gen- 
en^ly  tiken  by  vessela  The  island  is  bare,  (testitute  of  fre^  water,  and  lll-fumiuied 
with  proviuons,  which  are  brought  for  the  most  part  from  Aden.  Perim  owes  its 
importance  wholly  to  its  conunanding  position  at  the  entratfte  of  the  Bed  sea.  On  its 
S.W.  side  is  an  excellent  harbor,  capable  of  accommodating  40  men-of-war,  within  100 
yards  from  the  shore.  There  is  a  walled  lighthouse  on  the  island.  Fortifications  were 
erected  on  the  island  in  1867,  but,  with  the  temporary  arsenal,  etc.,  were  subsequently 
removed  again.  It  was  captured  by  sir  David  Baird,  and  then  occupied  by  the  fingliw 
in  1799,  and  held  by  them  as  a  chectc  upon  thedeslgns  of  the  French,  who  were  then  in 
Egypt.  It  was  abiuidoned  in  1801,  but  was  re-occupied  by  Great  Britain  in  1857,  with 
a  view  to  the  protection  of  her  Indian  possessions,  which  were  thought  to  be  exposed  to 
some  chance  of  danger  from  the  opening  of  the  Suez  canal  (q.v.). 

PESDCBm  (Gr.  peri,  around,  mctron,  a  measure)  and  Pbbifhbbt  (Gr.  ^ero,  I 
carry)  are  terms  denoting  the  boundary,  or  the  length  of  the  bounduy,  of  any  closed 

Elane  figure;  though  the  term  "perlmefan^*  Is  generally  confined  to  those  figures  wnich  are 
Qundeu  by  straight  lines. 
FEBIH2mi.  The  part  of  the  human  body  which  forms  the  floor  of  the  true  .pelvis 
IS  bv  anatomists  dividea  into  two  portions.  Of  these,  the  anterior  one,  situated  in  front 
of  the  anus,  is  called  the  true  perinatim,  or  urethral  portion  of  the  perinseum;  the  poster- 
ior portion,  which  contains  the  anus  or  termination  of  the  rectum,  is  called  the  Isdiio- 
rectal  region,  or  anal  poriion  of  the  perinnum.  The  anterior  portion,  or  true  [wrinjeum, 
is  triangular  In  form,  the  apex  being  in  front;  the  sides,  about  8  in.  in  teng^,  are  formed 
by  the  rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischium;  and  the  base  by  an  Imag^naiy  line  joining  the 
tuberosities  of  the  ischium,  and  passing  about  half  an  inch  in  front  of  theanus.  Through 
this  space  the  uretba  passes  through  a  layer  of  strong  fascia — the  deep  perineal  fascia — 
to  communicate  with  the  bladder,  and  in  this  space  the  opening  is  made  in  tlie  operation 
of  lithotomy. 

FE'BIOD,  a  term  used  in  chronology  in  the  same  sense  as  cycle  (q.v.),  to  denote  an 
interval  of  time  after  which  tbe  as^nomical  phenomena  to  which  it  refers  recur  in  tiie 
same  order.  It  is  also  employed  to  signify  a  cycle  of  cycles.  Various  periods  have 
been  invented  by  astronomers,  but  we  can  only  notice  a  few  of  the  most  important 

The  Chaldeans  invented  the  Ghaidaie  Period,  or  Period  <if  Bdipeet,  from  observing 
that,  after  a  certain  number  of  revolutions  of  the  moon  round  the  earth,  her  eclipses 
recurred  in  the  same  order  and  of  the  same  magnitude.  This  period  consists  of  228 
lunations,  or  6,798.28  days,  and  corresponds  almost  exactly  to  a  complete  revolution  of 
the  moon's  node.  The  Elgyptians  made  use  of  the  Dog-iiar,  diriaeal,  or  Sothrie  Period, 
as  it  is  variously  called,  to  compare  their  civil  year  of  S65  days  with  the  true  or  Julian 
veai  of  865i  days.  Tlie  period  conaequeoUy  confflst«d  of  1460  Julian  yearti,  correepoud- 
ing  to  1461  Egyptian  years,  after  the  lapse  of  which  the  dates  in  both  reckoningB 
ctmidded.  By  compaiuig  the  solar  and  lunar  years,  Meton,  an  Athenian,  invented  (432 
&a)  a  lunar  period  of  6,940  days,  called  from  hun  the  Mttonifi  Opde  (q.v.),  also  the  Lunar 
Ofd*.  About  a  cmtuzy  afterwards,  the  <7de  of  Heton  was  dtscovered  to  be  an  insuffl 
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clentapprox{matlontoUietraui,itada8behadniade  the  boIht  ^ear  too  loug  lay  about  ^Vth 
of  a  daj,  at  the  end  of  4  Hetooic  cycles  tbe  solar  reckoning  was  in  advance  of  the 
lunar  by  about  1  day  6  hours.  To  remedy  this,  a  new  period,  called  the  CaUppia 
Period,  was  invenled  by  Calippus,  and  consisted  of  4  Metonic  cycles  less  by  1  day,  or 
27,759  days.  But  as  this  period  still  gave  a  difFereoce  of  6  hours  between  the  solar 
and  lunar  reckonings,  it  was  improved  by  Hipparchus,  who  invented  the  Hipparchie 
Period  of  4  Calippic  periods  less  by  1  day,  or  111,035  days,  or  about  804  Julian  years, 
which  ia  an  exceedingly  close  approziniatioD.  being  only  6^  minutes  too  long,  when 
measured  by  the  tropical  year;  aad  too  short  but  by  an  almost  inappreciable  quantity, 
when  measured  by  the  Synodic  Month  (see  Month).  The  period  toe  Heliacal  or  &ter 
Cyde,  after  which  the  same  dav  of  the  month  falls  upon  the  same  day  of  the  week, 
consists  of  28  Julian  years.  If  the  year  had  regularly  consisted  of  865  days,  that  is, 
one  day  more  than  an  exact  number  of  weeks,  ii  is  evident  that,  at  the  end  of  seven 
years,  uie  days  of  the  mouth  and  week  would  again  coiTespond ;  but  the  introduction  of 
an  intercalary  day  into  eveiy  fourth  year  causes  tliis  coincidence  to  recur  at  irre^- 
lar  periods  of  6,  11,  6,  and  6  years  succcssivelv.  However,  by  cbosing  a  period 
such  as  will  preserve  the  leap-years  in  the  same  relative  position  to  the  other  yean,  and 
at  the  same  time  consist  of  an  exact  number  of  weeks  (both  of  which  objects  are  effected 
by  UBiDg  the  number  28,  which  is  the  least  common  multiple  of  4  and  7),  we  insure  the 
tegular  recurrence  of  the  coincidence  between  the  days  of  the  week  and  of  the  month. 
The  Bolur  cycle  ia  supposed  to  have  been  invented  about  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice 
0139  A.D.),  but  it  is  arranged  so  that  the  first  year  of  the  first  cycle  correi^ponds  to  9  B.c. 
In  calculating  the  position  of  any  year  In  the  sola*'  cycle,  care  must  Jh>  taken  to  allow 
lor  the  omissiOQ  of  the  intercalary  day  at  the  beginning  of  each  ccnturj',  and  its  insertion 
in  the  first  year  of  every  fourtli  century.  Bee  Leaf-Ybas.  The  year  1880  is  the  18th  of 
the8<^rcyclo.  The^/tOtan  /VMisac7cleofcycles,andconsistBof7,980(=28Xl9Xl6) 
years,  after  the  lapse  of  which  the  solar  cycle,  lunar  cycle,  and  the  indictlon  (q.v.j 
commence  together.  The  period  of  its  commencement  has  been  arranged  so  that  it  will 
expire  at  the  same  time  as  the  other  three  periods  from  which  it  has  been  derived. 
The  year  4718  B.o.  is  token  as  tbe  first  year  of  the  first  period,  consequently,  1  A.D.  was 
the  4714th  of  i".,  and  the  year  1886  was  the  6696tlL   See  Chrohologt. 

PERIODICAL,  a  ptiblicAion  which  appears  continuousljr  at  regular  Intervals,  and 
whose  contents  may  be  devoted  to  criticism,  politics,  religion,  literature,  science,  arts, 
amusement,  or  general  and  miscellaneous  sul^ects.  Those  periodicals  which  con^t  ol 
a  collection  of  critical  essays  are  called  reviews. 

The  earliest  periodical  in  Qreat  Britain  seems  to  have  been  the  PhSoaophical  Thinsae- 
thns  of  the  Royal  Society,  which  first  appeared  in  1666,  and  contained  notices  of  books  as 
well  as  origmal  papers.  Periodicals  professing  to  notice  the  books  that  were  being  pub- 
lished appeared  soon  after  from  time  to  time  under  the  name  of  AU  tke  Workt  of  the 
Learned;  and  in  1693  appeared  the  Qentlemen't  Journal,  or  Monthly  MiteeUany,  properly 
speaking,  the  first  English  magazine.  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  was  founded  in  1781 
by  Cave  tbe  printer,  a  ijeriodical  which  secured  a  fortune  for  its  proprietor,  and,  after 
surviving  all  its  competitors,  still  exists,  though  lately  somewhat  assimilated  in  form  to 
the  new  class  of  mngjizincs.  The  periodical  literature  of  Scotland  was  long  represented 
by  the  Scots  Magaane,  founded  in  1789.  The  first  English  periodical  that  attempted 
anything  like  criticism  was  the  Monthly  Berieic,  begun  in  1749.  It  was  followed  in 
1756  by  the  Oritieal  Reviete,  founded  by  Smollett;  and  these  two  were  long  the  lead- 
ing periodicals  of  their  does,  though  their  criticism  was  but  meaeer  and  unsatisfac- 
tory, according  to  our  present  notions.  Another  critical  joum^,  called  the  Anti' 
Jaeolfin,  was  established  in  1798.  In  1808  a  new  era  in  criticism  was  tnaug\irated  by 
the  establishment  in  Scotland  of  the  EdijOvrgh  Renew  (q.v);  which  was  followed 
in  London  by  the  Quarterly  Reriew,  of  about  equal  merit  and  opposite  politics,  sup- 
ported by  sir  Walter  Scott.  Southey,  8.  T.  Coleridge,  Heber,  and  at  a  later  period 
by  Hartley  Coleridge,  lord  Mahon,  and  Gladstone.  Another  very  important  ireri- 
odical.  Blaekwood'a  Magazine,  sprung  up  in  E{liiiburgh  in  1817,  under  the  auspices 
of  John  Wilson  and  Lockhart.  as  much  above  the  literary  mark  of  former  magazmes, 

the  Edininirgh  and  Quarterly -vieTVt  above  the  mark  of  preceding  reviews,  stron^y 
devoted  to  tbe  interests  of  conservatism,  and.  in  its  early  years,  somewhat  violent  in  its 
politics.  The  review,  in  the  course  of  time,  became  the  favorite  medium  for  all  par- 
ties to  disseminate  their  views  on  political.  literary,  or  theological  subjects.  Of 
various  reviews  after  the  model  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly,  and  published,  like 
them,  four  times  in  the  year.  some,  as  the  North  Brititn  Reriete  auA  Aalionai  Reriew, 
after  having  had  a  flourishing  existence  for  some  time,  succumbed  to  the  demand  for 
cheaper  periodicals,  appearing  at  more  frequent  intervals.  Among  existmg  reviews 
appearing  quarterly  may  be  mentioued  the  Edinburgh  and  Qaartmy,  which  are  still 
among  our  foremost  periodicals;  the  Weetmineter  Review,  established  l^i4.  characterized 
by  freedom  in  handlmg  philosophical  and  theological  topics,  and  containing  essays  by 
J.  S.  Mill,  Cariyle.  Grote,  John  Sleriing,  and  lord  Houghton;  and  the  IhO&n  Setiew, 
Roman  Catholic,  founded  in  1836.  Many  of  the  newer  reviews  appear  monthly.  Of 
these,  tbe  Qmtemporarv  Beview  and  tlie  A'ineteenth  Oenturyan  both  ver^ablycfHiducted: 
w  IS  also  the  J^tnightly  Bevkto  (at  first  published  twice  a  month),  consideFed  the  oigan 
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<A  the  very  adT&nced  llbenu  party.  There  are  also  weekly  rerlews,  which  unite  with 
the  reriew  more  or  less  of  the  character  of  a  newspper :  of  these,  tbe  most  widely  circu- 
lated and  infiuentisl  are  the  AtAtnaum,  establiuiea  iD  1828,  the  Saturday  Review,  In 
1856;  and  tbe  Academy,  in  1869,  at  first  published  monthly.  Other  more  or  less  recently 
established  reviews  are  Nature  (1869),  a  weekly  (iUiistrated)  journal  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  natural  science;  the  Popular  Seienee  Review  (quarterly);  and  Mind  (quarterly), 
established  in  1876,  and  devoted  to  mental  science.  The  articles  in  the  older  reviews 
are  generally  anonymous;  in  the  newer,  it  has  bocome  to  a  large  extent  the  practice  for 
the  authors  to  adhihit  their  names. 

The  greater  part  <^  magazines  or  periodicals  of  a  more  miscellaneous  character  appear 
monthly,  and  their  system  of  management  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  reviews;  hut 
the  articles  are  generally  shorter,  the  subjects  more  varied,  consisting  often  of  tales  and 
novels,  which  appear  there  as  serials,  continued  from  number  to  number.  Borne  of  llie 
most  popular  novels  of  the  present  day  have  first  been  published  in  magazines.  Black- 
wood was  the  precursor  of  various  monthly  magazines  of  repute,  the  most  important 
being  Fnmr't  Meumine,  published  18S0-8S,  wlucb  maintained  a  high  literary  charac. 
ter.  The  usual  price  of  these  periodicals  is  2s.  6d. ;  but  In  1859-60,  several  new  maga- 
zines, MdemiOan'i  Magazine,  the  Comhia,  Temple  Bar,  Zondtm  Society,  and  theSt. 
Jameft  Migaeine,  were  started  at  the  cheaper  price  of  a  shilling,  under  favorable  auspices, 
an4  the  number  of  these  sUllinK  magazines  is  increasing.  lu  Qreat  Britain,  there  are 
now  many  weekly  periodicals,  cTiiefly  of  an  Instructive  and  amusing  kind,  price  from  a 
p^ny  to  threepence  each.  This  cUaa  of  publications  received  an  impetus  and  proper 
direction  by  the  issue  of  Chambert^s  Jbumai  and  the  Penny  Magazine  of  the  ' '  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge"  in  1833.  It  is  customary  for  the  publishers  of  these 
weekly  sheets  to  issue  tliem  accumulatiTcly  in  parts  monthly  under  a  cover,  wherefore 
they  Iwgely  answer  the  purpose  of  monthly  magazines.  Tbe  rate  of  payment  for  writ- 
ing in  toe  ni^er  class  renews  is  usually  £10.  lOs.  per  sheet  of  16  demy  8vo  pages;  in 
the  weekly  periodicals,  half  a  guinea  to  a  guinea  per  cmlumn  Is  ordinarily  paid,  uut  in 
some  instances  the  price  ptdd  is  vety  much  greater;  such  particularly  u  the  case  as 
rerards  novels. 

Tlie  quarterly  reviews,  and  the  magazines  in  course  of  weekly  or  monthly  publication, 
number  about  1,100,  and  of  these  above  800  are  denominAtional  or  religious.  Of  this 
number  only  about  IS  are,  strictly  speaking,  reviews. 

France  possessed  as  far  back  as  1605  a  critical  review  called  the  Jowmai  4ea  SavanU, 
which,  after  a  lengthened  interruption,  began  again  in  1816,  and  holds  a  respectable  posi- 
tion as  a  scientific  journal.  A  number  of  literary  and  scientific  journals  sprung  up  in 
last  century,  as  the  Nouteau  Journal  des  Savants,  Journal  lAtUraire,  Journal  Bhu^clo- 
pSdiqite,  etc.  Among  tbe  best  was  tlie  Magazin  Eneyi^av^dique,  begun  In  1795,  and  from 
1819  to  1885.  combined  with  the  Bevue  EneydopSdique.  One  of  the  most  noted  critical 
journals  in  Europe  is  published  in  Paris,  the  Bevue  dee  Bern  Mondee,  which  began  Ux 
1839,  and  has,  since  1831.  appeared  fortnightly.  In  it  and  the  other  French  periodicals 
d  the  same  kind,  the  review  fonn  is  not  so  completely  preserved  as  witii  us:  a  propor^ 
Hon  of  tales,  poetry,  etc..  is  admitted,  and  tbe  names  of  the  contributors  are  reauired  to 
be  attached  to  their  arUcles.  The  Beeue  dee  Deua  Mmdet  has  had  many  shortlived  imi- 
tators, more  or  less  identified  with  different  political  parties.  The  principal  Frendi 
reviews  of  more  recent  date  are  the  Bevue  Contemporaine,  Athenceum  Fran^iee,  Bevus 
^Europe. 

In  Qermany,  reviews  have  taken  even  a  deeper  root  than  in  Fngland.  The  Odttinger 
Oelehrte  Anzeigen,  which  is  the  oldest  publication  of  the  kind,  still  preserves  a  high  char- 
acter. Oerman  criticism  can,  however,  hardly  be  said  to  have  begun  before  the  time  ot 
Lessine,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Nicoki  of  Berlin,  established  in  1757,  the  Bibliothek 
der  acMnen  Wieeeneehqfien,  and  afterwards  various  other  journals,  characterized  by  an. 
independence  of  thought  unknown  before.  The  AUgemeine  Literaturzeiiung,  founded  at 
Jena  in  1785,  was  a  periodical  of  a  still  higher  character,  having  for  contributors  the  most 
eminent  literary  men  of  the  period.  When  transferred  from  Jena  to  Halle,  another 
Journal,  called  the  Jenaieche  Augemeine  Ziieraturzeitutw,  sprung  up  at  the  former  place, 
under  Uie  auspices  of  the  celebrated  literarv  circle  at  Weimar,  of  whom  Qoethe  was  the 
center.  Thrae  two  pwiodlcala  existed  tul  1848.  Of  modem  Qeriuan  reviews,  the 
DeuUehe  RundaeAau  and  Uie  Lttorarieehea  Oentrc^latt  are  specimens  of  two  different 
types.  The  Ikiit»ehe$  Miueum,  the  Oartenlat^  (tlie  most  widely  read  of  Qerman  peri 
odicals,  with  a  circulation  of  nearly  400,000),  and  Im  Jfeuen  Beieh,  are  rather  magazhieB 
than  reviews. 

Italy  possessed  a  critical  journal,  Giornale  dei  Literati,  as  far  back  as  1710,  conducted 
by  Apostolo  Zeno,  which  continued  for  23  years.  A  new  journal  of  tbe  same  name, 
founded  at  Bsa  in  1771,  attained  considerable  repute.  From  1826  to  1830,  the  Biblioteca 
JtaUana  and  ATUotogia  di  Firenze,  were  reviews  of  considerable  ability.  The  scientific 
periodicals  of  Ita^  are  generally  creditable.  More  tlun  80  periodicals  are  now  publisheA 
in  Borne  alone,  the  nmnoer  having  rapidly  increased  since  the  events  of  1870. 

As  is  well  known,  the  first  attempt  to  establish  a  periodical  in  the  United  States 
was  made  in  1741,  when  Franklin  issued  his  General  Magazine  and  BietoTieal  Chror^de 
at  Hiiladelphia.  This  periodical  lasted  but  half  a  year,  and  the  American  Magaeine, 
which  was  started  soon  afterward,  suspended  after  the  second  numlter.  Other  periodicals 
published  before  the  revolution  were:  the  Atneriea»  Magaxine  and  Bittarieai  OhronidB 
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(174fr<46);  theA»^ir0eiUyJriMfum(174S,4numben);  th6lndevendfni2t^fleetor(mi^'i4)i 
tbo  Ifev  Etufland  MMatiw(l7SS)i  the  Ameriean  Magatinen757-S8)i  the  Iforih  Ama-ieaH 
JfyfiaiMam^y,  tbeAtMrieanMaff(mru{17ea);  the  A«tt2^nuri^Jr(V«NU(1774r-7fi}; 
ud  the  AnMyfnsntii  Maeagiiu  (1775);  the  JTnfeterAMAvr,  founded  bj  G.  F.  Hoffman  at 
New  York  io  IttSS,  aod  contiaued  till  1863.  and  Putnam't  MonUiXy,  isBued  in  tiie  same 
city  from  1853  to  1857  and  from  1867  to  1860,  were  popular  American  magazines.  The 
best  known  magazines  published  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  are  the 
Ailaiitie  Monthly,  founded  in  Boaton  in  1857,  and  edited  successive^  by  J.  R.  Lowell,  J. 
T.  Ftelda,  W.  D.  HoweUs,  andT.  B.  AlHHch;  Harper'*  New  MoniMiiMag<udna,to}XBdaA. 
In  New  York  in  1850,  edited  by  Hcnrr  M.  Alden  ;  Century  (monthty)^  founded  in  New 
York  in  1870  Oone  edited  as  &r^ner'$  ManOUy).  by  Dr.  J.  Q.  Hollanid,  now  by  R.  W. 
Gilder  ;  and  Lippineotei  Magatine,  Philadelphia.  The  BtUOioMaqadne,  IMOU  Litinp 
Age,  and  the  Uorary  MagoMtne.  are  principaUy  devoted  to  reprints  from  foreign  periodi- 
cals. The  A'orOi  American  Renew,  founded  in  Boston  in  1815,  and  the  InUmathnal 
Seviete,  begun  at  Kew  York  in  1874,  are  of  a  graver  character.  St.  2iichola$  and  Wide 
Awake  are  popular  magazines  for  children.  W.  F.  Poole  publishes  from  time  to  Umo 
new  editions  of  his  Index  to  Periodical  Literature,  giving  full  lists  of  the  titles  of  articles 
tliatbave  appeared  in  English  and  American  periodicals  to  the  preaeattlme. 

Perhaps  tlie  most  remarlcable  developnwnt  In  the  polodlcal  Utemture  of  America 
daring  the  last  decade  has  been  in  Illustrations.  Zficrptfrt  MbntUy  awl  1^  CaUvry  (the 
name  assumed  by  Seribner'i  Magaeine  in  1881,  Nov.)  have  vied  with  each  other  to 
bringing  the  art  of  wood-engraving  to  a  techoical  perfection  never  reached  before. 
While  tills  has  largely  increased  the  cost  of  publication,  it  has  also  swelled  their  sub 
scription  lists  to  unprecedented  dimensions.  Both  magaziuea  have  a  large  clroulatior. 
in  Great  Britain  as  well  as  in  the  U.  S.,  the  Harpers  publishing  an  edition  there  which  is 
expreaslv  prepared  for  the  market  by  an  English  editor.  The  only  British  periodical 
wproacning  in  circulation  these  American  monthlies  is  Macmillan's  Ba^Hth  lUitttrated 
Magtuine,  founded  in  1884,  Feb.;  but  its  subscription  price  is  less  than  half  that  of  its 
rivals,  and  consequently  neither  In  the  quantity  nor  In  the  quality  of  its  lUusttations  does 
Jt  attempt  to  compete  with  them.  Two  short-lived  American  periodicals,  which  started 
with  great  expectations,  that  were  apparently  warranted  by  their  intrinsic  merits,  were 
3^  Continent  a.nA  The  Manhattan.  The  latter  was  founded  in  New  York,  1883,  Jan., 
and  expired  in  less  than  two  years.  The  former  made  a  far  harder  struggle  for  existeucc. 
It  was  started  at  Philadelphia,  In  1879,  by  the  Continent  Publishing  Co.,  with  Albion 
W.  Tourgte  as  its  editor  ;  was  then  transferred  to  New  York,  and  came  to  a  sudden 
close,  1884.  In  188?  the  firm  of  Charles  3cribner*s  Sons  began  the  publication  of  Serib^ 
ner't  Magaeine,  a  new  enterprise.  Sec  Maoazinbs. 

FEBIODICITT  On  physiology  and  pathology).   The  tendency  manifested  by  various 

phenomeua  occurring  in  living  animals  to  recur,  after  equal,  or  nearly  eaoal  intervals  of 
time,  is  so  marked,  that  Bichat,  the  great  French  anatomist  and  physiolopst,  described 
it  under  the  title  of  the  Loi  d' IntermitUius^.  The  alternation  of  sleep  and  waking,  the 
phenomena  of  menstruation,  and  the  punctual  return  of  hunger,  are  some  of  Uie  most 
obvious  iastances  of  periodicity  that  can  be  suggested  as  occurring  in  the  healthy  sub- 
ject; while  less  obvious  examples  are  afforded  by  the  apparently  regular  variations  that 
Lave  been  observed  in  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  lungs,  and  In  the  number 
of  the  pulsatioas  of  Uie  heart  at  different  periods  of  the  Si  hours.  As  is  well  known  bv 
experience,  periodicity  may  be  usefully  cultivated  and  fixed  In  ddly  habits.  This  is  well 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  sleep,  but  Id  a  more  special  degree  by  the  daily  relle^ng  of 
the  bowels  at  a  particular  hour,  a  habit  in  which  it  is  Important  that  all  yoang  persons 
riiould  be  carefully  instructed  with  a  view  to  health  and  convenience. 

In  certain  forms  of  disease,  the  law  of  periodicity  or  intennission  Is  very  distinctly 
seen.  The  regular  periodic  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever  (or  ague), 
is  universally  known,  altbongh  the  cause  of  the  periodidiy  has  hitherto  baflflea  all 
inquiry. 

Ague  often  gives  rise  to  periodic  diseases  which  present  no  close  analogy  to  that  dis- 
ease. Thus  it— or,  at  all  events,  malaria — is  a  frequent  cause  of  tic  douloureux,  recur- 
ring at  regular  intervals;  cases  are  recorded  in  which  periodical  vomiting,  occurring 
weekly,  or,  in  one  case,  at  an  interval  of  ten  days,  seemed  to  be  due  to  it;  and  Mr. 
Moore,  sui^eon  to  the  Middlesex  hospital,  not  long  ago  published  the  case  of  a  woman 
who  experienced  a  periodical  inflammatorv  swelling  of  the  right  knee,  as  a  sequence  of 
that  disorder.  Epilepsy  is  a  disease  In  which  the  intervals  (especially  in  women)  tend  to 
a  regular  period.  Sir  Henry  Holland  {Medical  Notm  and  BejUetioju,  2d  ed.,  page  841) 
records  a  case  in  which  "six  attacks  occurred,  with  intervals  of  16  or  18  minutes 
between ;  so  exactly  recurring,  as  noted  by  tlie  watch,  that  it  was  impossible  to  suppose 
it  a  mere  casuatity;"  and  another,  "where  a  spasmodic  seizure,  more  of  tetanic  than 
epileptic  clLiracter,  occurred  twice  a  day  for  many  weeks  successively,  and  almost  exactly 
at  the  same  hours  each  day."  For  many  other  examples  of  periodic  or  intermittent  mor- 
bid action,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  memoir  by  Henle,  "  On  the  Course  and  Periodicity 
of  Disease,"  in  his  Pathologiaehs  TTntermehungen ;  and  to  nr  Henry  Holland's  essay  (to 
which  we  have  already  referred)  in  his  Medieal  Note*  andB^MsUona.  The  most  Inbor- 
tant  practical  fact  in  relation  to  this  chus  of  diseases  is.  that  they  almost  invariably  yield 
to  the  action  of  certain  medicines,  e^Kclally  bark  and  arsenic 
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Exercising  a  beneficial  or  mlechfeTOus  Influence,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  bablt  of  peri- 
©dlcity  is  to  be  sedaously  shmmed  in  eveiy  instance  likely  to  prore  morally  or  phyalcally 
prejuaicial.  No  more  marked  example  of  the  Injudicious  cultivation  of  periodicity  could 
be  given  than  in  the  evil  practice  of  peilodical  blood-letting,  which  once  prevailed 
over  Europe,  and  was  only  abondcmed  in  recent  timea  as  not  onlynGeleas,  but  in  all 
respects  injurious. 

PEBItE'CI  (Or.  Periotkoi,  literally,  "dwellers  round  about,"  i.e.,  round  about  acme 

ffi^ticuIar  locality  or  city)  waa  the  name  given,  in  ancient  Greece,  to  the  original  Achaian 
Habitants  of  Laconia  by  their  Dorian  conquerora.  The  Perioeci  were  not  slaves,  like 
the  Helots  (q.v.);  they  were  merely  a  vaasal  population,  personally  free,  cultivating  their 
own  ground,  and  carrying  on  most  of  the  home  and  foreign  trade  of  Laconia,  but  pos- 
sessing no  political  rights,  incapable  of  intermarrying  with  the  Dorians  of  Sparta,  or  of 
holding  important  state-offices,  and  aut^ected  to  a  land-tax  in  token  of  their  dependent 
condition.  They  have  been — as  regards  their  political  position — compared  to  the  Saxons 
of  England  after  the  Norman  conquest,  and  seldom  has  a  historical  parallel  been  so 
sound.  The  Perioeci  must  have  been  very  numerous,  for  they  occupied  at  one  time 
upwards  of  100  cities,  several  of  which  were  on  the  coast,  whence  the  whole  seaboanl  of 
Laconia  bore  the  name  of  the  P^rioikoU,  and  they  produced  capital  sailors,  which  doubt- 
less accounts  for  the  anomalous  fact  of  Periceci  being  occasionally  invested  with  the 
command  of  the  Spartan  fleet.  They  also  formed  a  put  of  the  Spartan  army.  At  the 
battle  of  Flateea  (479  b.c.),  there  were  10,000  Perioeci  present.  Tliese  dependent  Acliai- 
ana  were  not,  however,  all  on  a  dead  level  of  vassal^;  they  lived  in  regularly  organized 
commonities,  where  Uie  social  distinctions  of  rank,  refinement,  and  wealth,  were  as 
marked  as  elsewhere.  Xenophon  speaks  of  "accomplished  and  well-bom  gentlemen" 
{kahi k'ageUhm)  among  the  Perioeci  serving  as  volunteers  in  the  Spartan  army;  and  such 
artists  and  men  of  culture  as  Lacedffimon  produced  in  all  probability  belonged  to  this 
class.   Periteci  also  existed  in  the  other  Dorian  communities  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

FXBIOS'TEUJC  (Gr.  peri,  around,  and  oiteon,  bone),  a  tough  fibrous  membrane  which 
surrounds  the  various  bones.  It  ia  highly  vascular,  and  is  the  means  by  which  the  outer 
lavers  of  the  shafts  and  the  greater  part  of  the  spongy  portions  of  the  bones  are  supplied 
with  blood.  "  From  the  internal  surface  of  the  periosteum  also  Is  produced  a  layer  of 
soft  blastema  (or  plastic  fluid  in  wUch  cells  are  developed),  by  meansof  which  additions 
are  made  to  the  exterior  of  the  growing  bones.  The  process  of  (»sification  ^ing  on  in 
the  inner  part  of  this  blastema  contributes  to  the  thickness  of  the  t>one,  while  a  fresh 
supply  ia  continually  beia^  added  to  the  exterior  of  the  blastema,  through  the  medium 
of  the  vessels  of  the  periosteum." — Humphry,  On  the  Human  Skeleton,  page  X9.  In 
young  bones  this  membrane  is  thick,  and  in  consequence  of  the  intervening  blastema  is 
very  easily  detached  from  the  booc;  but  in  the  bones  of  the  adult  it  is  less  thick  and 
vascular,  while  its  connection  with  the  lione  becomes  closer,  in  consequence  of  the  bias- 
tema  being  less;  while  in  aged  persons  it  is  very  thin,  its  vessels  are  scanty,  and  there  is 
no  blastema.  Numerous  experimeats  show  that  the  formation  of  bone  is  essentially  due 
to  the  action  of  this  membrane;  and  that,  by  transplanting  detached  portions  of  perios- 
teum into  muscular  or  other  tissues,  bony  tissue  is  generated  in  those  parts.  In  most 
cases  in  which  this  memhraoe  has  become  detached  in  consequence  of  a  wound  or  of 
disease,  Qie  exposed  bone  (except  in  the  instance  of  the  skull,  which  derives  most  of  Its 
nutrient  matter  from  the  dura  mater)  perishes;  but  this  is  not  invariaUy  the  case. 
Amongst  its  other  offices,  It  serves,  by  isolating  the  bone  from  tiie  surrounding  tissues,  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  disease  from  them  to  it.  The  shin-bone,  or  tibia,  is  thus  indebted 
to  the  periosteum  for  its  ordinar}'  immunity,  in  cases  of  ulcer  in  that  region. 

PEBIOSTI'TIS,  or  IiTFiiAlfMATlOH  OT  THE  Pebiobtbtjh,  generally  occurs  on  the  surface 
of  tliioly-covered  bones,  such  as  the  Ubia,  clavicles,  and  cranial  bones.  Its  chief  causes 
are  (1)  a  sypk^tie  taint,  in  which  oval  swellings,  called  nodea  (q.v.),  are  produced;  (3) 
rheumatitm;  and  (8)  aeroftUa.  In  the  two  latter  cases  there  is  a  periosteal  swelling 
around  the  whole  circum^reoce  or  surface  of  the  bone.  The  affection,  especially  when 
due  to  the  first  or  second  of  the  above  causes,  is  usually  accompanied  with  considerable 
nocturnal  pain.  If  the  disease  occurs  in  an  acute  form,  it  must  be  treated  with  leeches, 
fomentations,  and  the  other  ordinary  antiphlogistic  (or  lowering)  remedies.  When  it 
becomes  chronic,  the  treatment  must  be  mainly  directed  to  the  cause  which  has 
originated  it.  In  almost  all  cases,  the  nocturnal  pains  are  best  relieved  by  somewhat 
large  doses  (five  to  ten  grains)  of  iodide  of  potaauum,  taken  three  times  a  day  on  an 
empty  stomach. 

PEBZPATET'IO  FH1L080FHT,  a  designation  of  the  philosophy  of  Aiistotie  (q.v.)  and 
of  his  followers.  It  is  of  doubtful  origin,  being  supposed  to  have  been  derived  either 
from  bis  custom  of  occasionally  walking  about  (mripaisin)  during  the  delivery  of  hia  lec- 
tures, or  from  the  place  In  which  they  were  delivered  having  been  a  shaded  walk  of  the 

lyceum. 

FEKiPAlSUMO'HIA,  an  inflammation  of  the  membrane  which  invests  the  lungs,  accom- 
panied with  ^ncral  disturbance  of  the  whole  system ;  remarkably  prevalent  among  horses 
in  south  Africa,  in  a  zone  from  HO'  to  27°  s.  lat.  It  is  very  fatal ;  and  to  its  prevalence 
and  virulence  Dr.  Livingstone  is  disposed  to  ascribe  the  fact  tluit  horses,  although  so 
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abundant  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  Africa,  were  unknown  in  the  south  til]  lutn> 
duced  by  £\iropeans;  this  invisible  barrier  being  more  insurmountable  than  mountun 
ranges,  deserts,  or  rivers.  The  season  during  which  peripneumonia  prevails  is  fh>iii 
J>ecember  to  April.  Zebras,  antelopes,  and  oxen  are  liable  to  its  attacks,  but  no  kind 
of  quadruped  suffers  so  much  from  it  as  the  horse.  The  flesh  of  animals  which  die 
of  ^ripneumonia  is  unwholesome,  and  produces  a  malignant  carbuncle  in  persons  who 
eat  it. 

FEKIf' TSEAl  (Grr.  v^;  and  pteron,  a  wing),  a  term  appUed  to  temples  or  like  buik^ 
ings  having  columns  all  round  the  cella. 

TEEZSaODACTYIA,  a  section  of  tlie  order  ungvlaia  (q.v.),  including  the  horse  (q.T.)L 
Tbinocerofl  (q.v.),  and  the  tapir  (q.v.), 

VBBISTAI'TIO  MOnOV.  The  perUtaliiii  (Or.  t^aiping  and  eon^pntting)  and  mr> 
mxcuJar  (or  wonn-Uke)  are  applied  to  the  peculiar  motion  or  action  of  the  muscular  coat 
of  the  intestines,  by  which  the  substances  contained  within  it  are  regularly  moved 

onward. 

This  action  of  the  intestines  is  readily  seen  on  opening  an  animal  (a  dog,  cat,  or  rabbit, 
for  example)  immediately  after  it  has  been  killed ;  and  in  these  circumstances  it  is  perhaps 
exaggerated,  from  the  stimulating  action  of  the  cold  air;  and  it  may  be  shown  in  an 
abnormally  active  state,  although  not  altered  in  character,  by  subjecting  the  exposed 
intestines  to  the  influence  of  the  electro-magnetic  machine. 

It  appears,  from  the  observations  made  bv  Brinton,  Todd,  and  Bowman,  and  others, 
on  recently  killed  animals,  that  the  peristaltic  motion  commences  at  the  pyloric  third  of 
the  stomach  (see  Digestion,  Oboass  of,),  whence  successive  waves  of  contraction  and 
relaxation  are  propagated  downwards  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  "In  examining  a  portion  of  intestine  at  the  moment  of  its  contraction,  we  per- 
ceive a  dilatation  above  it  as  well  as  below  itf  the  latter  being  produced  by  the  protrusion 
into  it  of  the  contents  of  the  now  extracted  portion  of  intMtuie;  the  former  by  the  relax- 
ation of  a  previously  contracted  portion.  The  rapid  succession  of  these  contractions 
and  relaxations  gives  to  the  movements  of  the  Intestines  the  appearance  of  the  writhlngs 
of  a  worm,  whence  they  are  distinguished  by  the  appellation  i>mntcu&ir."— Todd  and 
Bowman's  Physical  Anatomy  of  Man,  vol.  ii.  p.  386.  These  movements  can  occauonally 
be  observed  during  life  in  the  human  subject,  indirectly.  In  cases  of  extreme  attenuation 
of  the  abdominal  walls,  and  directly  in  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  and  during  certain  sur- 
gical operations.  There  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  peristaltio 
action;  thus  Todd  and  Bowman  assert  that  "  the  intestinal  movements  are  partly  due  to 
ttie  influence  of  the  stimulus  of  distention  upon  the  muscular  tissue,  and  partly  to  the 
reflex  action  of  the  ganglia  of  the  intestinal  portion  of  the  sympathetic,  stimulated  by 
the  contact  of  the  intestinal  contents  with  the  mucous  membrane;"  while  Carpenter 
midnt^na  that  "the  intestinal  tube  from  the  stomach  to  the  rectum  is  not  dependent 
upon  the  nervous  centers  either  for  Its  contractility  or  for  its  power  of  exercising  it,  but 
is  enabled  to  propel  its  contents  by  its  own  inherent  powers. " 

Numerous  observations  tend  to  slu>w  that  this  motion  has  a  nearly  definite  velocity  in 
each  individual  Most  commonly  the  act  of  defecation  takes  place  with  perfect  regu- 
larity every  S4  or  (more  rarely)  every  13  hours,  the  quantity  discharge  being  almost 
constant  if  the  mode  of  living  does  not  vary.  Heberdea  (CkmrngrUam,  p  14)  mentions 
a  person  who  regularly  had  a  motion  once  a  month,  and  (by  way  of  contrast)  another 
who  had  twelve  motions  every  day  during  thirty  years,  and  then  seven  every  day  for 
seven  years,  and  rather  grew  fat  than  otherwise.  Fonteau  {0uvrea  Po%tkume»,  tome  i. 
p.  37)  records  the  case  of  a  young  lady  who  had  no  stool  for  upwards  of  eight  years, 
altbough  during  the  last  year  she  ate  abundantly  of  fruit,  and  drank  coffee,  milk,  and 
tea,  and  broth  with  yelk  of  e»s;  but  she  had  copious  greasy  sweats.  Such  a  case  as  this 
Is  possible,  but  far  from  prouude. 

That  tiie  Influence  oi  expectant  attention  on  the  muscular  movements  of  the  Intestine 
(and  especially  of  its  lower  portion)  is  very  great  is  shown  in  various  ways.  It  is,  f<H 
the  most  part,  thus  that  Tutoit  operates  in  producing  a  readiness  for  defecation  at  one 
special  hour  in  the  day,  and  that  bread-pills  and  other  equally  inert  substances  act  on  the 
bowels,  if  tlie  patient  believes  them  to  be  purgatives.  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  bis  remarks  on 
"the  influence  of  expectant  attention  on  muscular  movemente,"  in  the  chapter  of  hie 
Human  PhytioU>gy  treating  "of  muscular  movements,"  mentions  two  very  str&ing  caaei 
of  the  kind  which  have  fallen  within  his  own  knowledge, 

PEBISTE'BIA.    See  Holt  Spirit  Plaiit. 

FESI8TTLE,  a  colonnade  around  the  inierior  of  a  court-yard  or  other  building. 

FESITOHX'ini  (Gr.  periteinein,  to  extend  around),  a  serous  membrane,  and,  like  all 
membranes  of  this  class,  a  shut  sac,  which,  however,  in  the  female,  is  not  completely 
closed,  as  the  Fallopian  tubes  communicate  with  it  by  their  free  extremities.  The  peri- 
toneum more  or  less  completely  Invests  all  the  viscera  lying  in  t^e  abdominal  and  pelvic 
cavities,  and  is  then  reflected  upon  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  so  that  there  is  a  visceral 
and  a  purietal  layer.  Numerous  folds  are  formed  by  the  visceral  layer  as  it  passes  from 
one  oi^aa  to  another.  They  serve  to  hold  the  parts  in  position,  and  at  the  same  time 
enclose  vessels  and  nerves,   some  of  these  folds  ara  termed  I0anunta,  from  their  sprrinj; 
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to  BUpport  the  organs.  Thus  ve  have  liKaments  of  the  liver,  spleen,  bladder,  and  uterus 
fonned  by  peritoneal  folds.  Others  are  termed  metentari^  (from  the  Qr.  me«m,  tho 
tniddie,  and  tTUerm,  the  intestine},  and  connect  the  intestines  witli  the  vertebral  column. 
They  are  the  mesentery  proper  (q.v.),  which  has  been  already  described,  the  ascending 
tnusTerse,  and  descending  meso-coloDt  and  the  meso-rectum.  Lastly,  there  are  fol(S 
called  omenta,  which  proceed  from  one  viscus  to  another.  They  are  three  in  number — 
viz.,  the  letaer  or  ffoa&o-hepatic  omeTitum,  which  extends  from  the  under-surface  of  the 
liver  to  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach;  the  gcuiro-tpUnie  omeiOum;  and  the  great 

S\T  gatiro-eciic)  omentum,  which  consists  of  four  layers  of  peritoneum,  the  two  which 
escend  from  the  stomach,  and  the  same  two  returning  upon  themselves,  and  ascending 
as  high  as  the  transverse  colon,  where  they  separate,  and  inclose  that  organ.  These 
separate  layers  may  be  easily  seen  in  the  young  subject,  but  in  the  adult  they  are  more 
or  less  blended.  The  great  omentum  always  contains  some  adipose  tissue,  which,  in 
persons  inclined  to  corpulency,  often  accumulates  to  an  enormous  extent.  Its  usb 
nppeara  to  be  (1)  to  protect  the  intestines  from  cold  covering  them  anteriorly  as  with  an 
spron,  and  (2)  to  facilitate  their  movement  upon  each  other  during  their  vermicular 
action. 

Like  all  the  serous  membranes,  the  peritoneum  readily  takes  on  inflamniation  from 
roriouB  exdting  causes.   This  inflammation  is  termed  peritonitis  (q.T.). 

rSEITOn'TU,  or  brvLAiDUTnm  ov  thb  Pbbitobkuh,  may  be  dther  an  acute  oz 

a  chronic  disease. 

Aeute  peritoniiia  generally  presents  well-marked  rmnptoms.  It  sometimes  commenoei 
with  a  chiU,  but  severe  pain  m  the  abdomen  Is  usually  the  first  symptom.  The  pain  is 
at  first  sometimes  confined  to  particular  spots  (usually  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen), 
but  it  soon  extends  over  the  wnole  abdominal  region.  It  is  Increased,  on  pressure,  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  patient  cannot  even  bear  the  weight  of  the  l>edclothe6;  and  to 
avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  internal  pressure  upon  the  peritoneum,  he  lies  perfectly  still,  on 
his  back,  with  the  1^  drawn  up,  and  breathes  by  means  of  tlw  ribs,  in  consequence  of 
the  pain  oocadoned  cry  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  In  inrolration.  The  breathing  is 
naturally  shallow  in  these  cases,  and,  less  air  being  admitted  at  each  movemmt  of  ru[d- 
ntlon,  the  number  of  those  movements  is  increased.  There  are  perhaps  40  or  even  60 
respirations  executed  in  a  minute,  instead  of  18  or  30.  The  pulsis  is  usually  very  fre- 
quent, often  120  or  more  in  the  minute,  and  small  and  tense,  though  occasionally  strong 
and  full  at  the  commeucement  of  the  attack.  After  the  disease  has  continued  for  a  cer- 
tain time,  the  belly  becomes  tense  and  swollen ,  the  enlargement  being  caused  at  first 
hy  flatus,  and  afterward  also  by  the  effusion  of  fluid,  as  mqr  he  ascertdned  by  percus- 
sion and  auscultation. 

The  procress  of  the  disease  is  In  general  rapid.   In  fotal  cases,  death  usually  takes 

Elace  withm  a  week,  and  often  sooner.  The  symptoms  indicating  that  the  disease 
I  advancing  towards  a  fatal  termination  are  great  distention  of  the  abdomen,  a  very 
frequent  ana  feeble  pulse,  a  pimdied  and  extremely  anxious  ^)pearanoe  of  the  face,  and 
cola  sweats. 

Peritonitis  may  arise  from  any  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  Inflammation,  such  as  sud- 
den change  of  temperature  (especially  the  combined  effects  of  cold  and  wet  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  body),  excessive  use  of  stimulating  fluids,  the  suppres^on  of  long-standlns 
discbarges,  translation  of  gout  and  rheumatism,  etc.  It  is  frequently  the  result  of  locu 
▼ioleooe,  and  of  wounds  penetrating  the  peritoneal  sac,  inclndmg  various  surgical  opvr- 
atlons.  Besides  the  above  causes,  there  are  two  which  g^ve  rise  to  special  varieties  of 
peritonitis,  viz.,  contagion  or  infection,  which  often  prevails  epidemically,  and  produces 
great  mortality  amongst  women  after  childbirth,  fi^ving  rise  to  puerperal  peritonitis,  one 
of  the  most  perilous  accompaniments  of  the  awful  dlMrder  known  as  puerperal  fever 
(q.v.);  and  perforation  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  gall  bladder,  urinary  bladder,  etc,  by 
whldi  their  contents  are  allowed  to  escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  where  they  excite 
the  moat  violent  inflammation.  P&rHomtiB  from  perfbratiim  is  characterized  tnr  the  and- 
denness  of  the  attack,  intense  pain,  incapable  of  mltintion  by  medicine,  ail  at  once 
arising  in  some  part  of  the  abdomen,  the  whole  of  which  soon  becomes  tender  in  every 
part.  This  form  of  the  disease  is  generally  fatal,  death  usually  ensuing  within  two 
days,  and  sometimes  within  a  few  hours.  Perforation  of  the  small  intestine,  in  conse^ 
Quence  of  ulceration  of  the  glands,  is  of  not  uncommon  occurrence  in  continue^ 
(typhoid)  fever,  and  sometimes  occurs  in  phthisis.  That  apparently  useless  structure, 
the  vermiform  appendage  of  the  cscum,  is  a  comparatively  frequent  seat  of  perforation. 
Bometimes  It  Is  tiie  stomach  which  is  perforated,  and  in  these  cases  the  patients  are  usu- 
ally unmarried  women  (eroedaUy  domestic  servants),  who  had  previously  appeared  in 
|ood  health,  orat  most  had  complained  of  slight  dvspepria. 

The  only  disrase  with  which  peritonitis  is  likely  to  be  confounded  the  well-edu* 
cated  practitioner  Is  a  peculiar  form  of  hysteria;  but  the  age  and  sex  of  the  patient,  the 
presence  of  hysteria  in  other  forms,  and  the  general  history  of  the  patient  and  of  her 
^mptomB,wiU  almost  always  lead  to  a  correct  diagnoslB  of  the  disease. 

The  treatment,  in  an  ordinary  case  of  i>eritoniti8  (not  arising  from  mechanical  Injury, 
or  perforation  from  disease;  oroccurringin  connection  with  puerperal  feverV  consists, 
tf  me  patient  la  moderately  robust,  in  bleeding  from  the  arm,  tUl  a  declttod  impression 
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lias  been  nude  <m  the  drcnlatlont  titer  vhldi  the  abdomen  ehould  be  cohered  with  SO 
or  80  leeches,  and  the  bleeding  from  their  bites  should  be  encouraged  hj  fomenting  the 
belly  with  flannels  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  or,  if  ttie  patient  can  bear  its  weight,  hj  the 
appucation  of  a  light  poultice.  The  Bystem  miut,  at  the  same  time,  be  got  as  speedily 
aa  ^oesible  under  the  mfluence  of  mercuir,  bv  the  means  described  In  the  treatment  at 
pericarditis  (q.v.).  Opium  may  be  fpYcn  freely,  not  merely  to  guard  agamst  the  pui:^' 
live  action  of  the  calomel,  but  with  the  view  of  securing  deep  to  the  patient,  and  quiet 
to  the  inflamed  membrane.  Ttie  patient  must  be  kept  on  low  diet,  unless  Iztdications  of 
sinking  appear.  In  peritonitis  from  perforation  the  ouIt  remedy  is  opium,  which  must 
be  ^ven  In  large  and  repeated  doses,  so  as  to  keep  the  Bowels  perfectly  at  rest,  in  order 
to  promote  the  formation  of  adhedon,  by  which  alone  the  patient  can  be  possibly  saved 
For  the  same  reason,  perfect  rest  must  also  be  insisted  on,  and  even  drinks  forbidden, 
thirst  being  allayed  by  the  application  of  ice  to  the  tongue. 

(Tronic  peritoiUtia  occuTB  in  two  forms,  which  differ  in  their  origin  and  degree  of 
fatality,  but  are  very  Nmilar  ia  their  symptoms.  In  the  first  the  ioflammatioo  is  of  the 
ordinary  character,  and,  although  the  disease  sometimes  ori^nates  spontaneously,  it 
is  more  frequently  the  sequel  of  an  imperfectly  cured  acute  attack;  in  the  second,  it 
depends  upon  graQules  (supposed  by  Louis  ana  most  writers  to  be  tubercles)  lying  in 
countless  numbers  in  the  serous  membrane,  and  serving  as  a  constant  source  m  imta- 
tion.  The  second  form  is  conflned  almost,  if  not  entirely,  to  persons  <tf  a  scn^lons 
constitution. 

The  symptoms  of  chronic  peritonitis  are  more  olMcure  than  those  of  the  acute  form. 
There  is  abdominal  pain,  often  slight,  and  not  always  constant,  which  is  increased  by 
pressure,  or  sometimes  is  felt  only  when  pressure  is  uade.  The  patient  complains  of  a 
sensaUon  of  fullness  and  tension  of  the  beily,  alUiough  its  size  is  not  visibly  increased; 
of  a  loss  of  appetite;  and  of  nausea  and  vomiting;  and  the  bowels  are  usually  more  ot 
less  out  of  order.  After  a  time,  the  abdomen  enlarges,  and  becomes  tympanitic,  or  more 
or  less  filled  with  fluid;  and  death  gradually  ensues  from  debility  ana  emaciation,  unless 
the  fatal  issue  is  accelerated  by  an  acute  inflammatory  attack- 
It  is  not  always  ea^  to  determine,  during  life,  whether  the  disease  belongs  to  the 
first  or  second  form.  When  its  origin  caDDOt  be  traced  to  a  preceding  acute  attack,  to 
local  abdominal  injury,  or  to  chronic  affections  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  there  is  strong 
reason  to  believe  it  to  be  of  the  granular,  or,  as  it  Is  commonly  called,  the  tubercular 
form,  especially  if  the  general  constitution  and  the  hereditary  tendendes  of  tlie  patient 
point  in  the  same  direction. 

Little  can  be  done  In  the  way  of  treatment,  especially  in  the  tubercular  form,  fur 
ther  than  mitigating  the  most  distressing  symptoms,  and  possibly  retarding  the  final 
issue.  The  frequent  application  of  a  few  leeches  to  the  araomen,  followed  by  warm 
poultices,  occasional  blisters,  attention  to  the  bonels,  whicli,  if  costive,  should  be  acted 
upon  by  gentle  laxatives,  and  a  mild,  nourisliing,  but  unsiimulatlng  diet,  are  more  likdy 
to  be  of  service  than  remedies  of  a  more  energetic  nature, 

FEBITTPHLITI8.  An  inflammation  of  the  loose  connecting  tissue  attaching  the 
GBCum  and  ascending  colon  to  the  iliac  fascia.   See  Cjbcxjv.  ;  Colok  ;  VsKiaFOBK 

ArPRMDtZ. 

PEBIVIHEIS,  Littorina,  a  genus  of  gasteropodous  mollusks  of  the  order  peefiito. 
Iranehiata  and  family  Uttorinidm,  having  a  piobOBCis4hq)ed  head,  a  t<xA  Ot  moderate 
wixfi,  a  single  gill,  and  a  mdimentair  siphonal  canal;  the  shell  turUiute,  ^ick,  vith  few 
whorls,  and  no  nacreous  lining;  the  operculum  of  few  whorls.  A  very  well-known 
species  is  the  Comhon  PERrwiNKLB  (£,  liitorea),  a  snail-like  mollusk  most  abundant  <m 
rocky  parts  of  the  British  coasts,  living  in  the  lowest  zone  of  sea-weeds  between  tide- 
marks,  and  feeding  on  fuel,  etc.  It  is  oviparous.  No  mollusk  is  more  generally  col- 
lected and  used  for  food.  Children  are  generally  employed  in  collecting  it.  It  is  boiled 
in  the  sliell,  and  so  sold,  ottea  on  the  streets,  and  chidSy  to  the  poorer  classes,  although 
few  mollusks  are  more  pleasant  It  Is  calculated  that  1900  t«is,  value  £15,000,  are 
annually  consumed  In  London  alona  It  is  called  vBk,  whO,  or  <fl&«tt  in  Scottond.  but 
ia  quite  different  from  the  «Adft  (q-T.)  of  the  EnglidL 

PEBIWDTKLE,  Tinea,  a  genus  of  phmts  of  the  natural  order  apoeynacia,  having  a 
B-cleft  calyx,  and  a  salver'shaped  corolla,  bearded  at  the  throat, with  five  obiiouely  trun- 
cated segments.  The  leaves  are  opposite  and  evergreen ;  the  flowers  grow  singly  or  in 
pairs  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  Lksseb  Periwinxle  ( V.  mvior),  a  native  of 
many  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  the  soutliem  parts  of  Britain,  growing  in  woods  and 
thickets,  is  a  half-shrubby  plant  with  trailing  stems,  rooting  at  their  extremitiea,  ovato- 
lanceolate  leaves,  and  pale-blue — sometimes  white  or  reddish-purple— salver-shaped 
flowers.  The  Obxateb  Periwihklb  (K  major),  which  has  much  larger  flowers  and 
ovato-cordate  ciliated  leaves,  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  found  in  a  few 
places  in  the  south  of  England.  Both  of  these  speaes  are  very  commonly  planted  in 
shrubberies  and  gardens,  rapidly  cover  unsightly  objects  with  pleasing  green  foliage, 
and  produce  their  beautiful  flowers  at  almost  all  seasons  of  the  year,  even  inwinterwhen 
the  weather  is  mild.  The  Hebbaceous  Pebiwinelb  ( V  Iwrbaeea),  a  Hungarfam  roe* 
des,  is  remaAable  for  the  abundance  of  its  flowers.  The  Tkllov  FmiwiiiELa  (V, 
liitn)li  a  natiTa  of  the  southern  parts  of  North  America.  Hie  RoBB-txnxiRBD  Pm- 
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wntKLB  (V.  rom^,  a  raMm  of  Ifodanwar,  is  a  &votite  greeiihoiue  plant— The  name 
periwinkle  vaa  fonnerly  peneinkS.   Chaucer  speaks  of  uie  "  fresh  perwinkS  rich  of 

nue."  It  is  probably  from  the  French  psnenche,  and  that  from  the  Latin  tinea. 

FEBJTTBT  is  the  crime  committed  bj  one  who,  when  giving  evidence  on  oath  aa  a 
witness  in  a  court  of  ju8ti(»,  or  before  some  constituted  authority  of  the  seme  kind, 
gives  evidence  which  be  knows  to  be  f^.  But  in  order  to  make  the  giving  of  the 
nlse  evidence  liable  to  criminal  punishment,  it  must  have  been  not  only  false  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  witness,  but  the  matter  must  have  been  material  to  the  issue  nused. 
If  the  falsehood  occurred  as  to  some  trifling  or  immaterial  fact,  no  crime  is  committed. 
Moreover,  it  is  necessary,  in  proving  the  crime,  tbnt  at  least  two  persons  should  be  able 
to  testify  to  the  f^sehood  of  the  matter,  so  that  tliere  might  be  a  majority  of  oaths  on 
the  mattsF— there  belug  then  two  oatlis  to  one.  But  this  rale  is  satisfied  though  both 
witnesses  do  not  testify  to  one  point.  The  peijni^  must  also  have  taken  place  before 
some  court  or  tribunal  which  bad  power  to  administer  the  oath.  See  Oath.  Though 
In  some  courts  affirmations  are  allowed  instead  of  oaths,  yet  the  punishment  for  foua 
alflrmation  is  made  precisely  the  same  as  for  false  swearing.  The  punishment  in  Eng- 
land was,  before  the  Conquest,  sometimes  death  or  cutting  out  the  tongue  ;  but  latterly, 
it  was  cooflned  to  fine  and  Imprisonment,  and  at  present  the  latter  is  tbe  only  punisn- 
ment,  with  tbe  addition  of  hard  labor.  The  crime  of  Eubornation  of  perjury — f.e.,  tiie 
peTSuading  or  procuring  a  person  to  give  fi^  evidence,  is  also  puoLBbablo  as  a  distinct 
offense. 

FEBEDTS,  Klisha,  1741-99  ;  bom.  Conn.  He  was  tbe  inventor  of  what  were  called 
Perkins's  traetora,  which  at  the  commencement  of  this  century  were  used  by  him,  and  by 
itinerant  pracUtioners  of  medicine,  as  well  as  by  some  of  the  regular  medioir  profession, 
for  tlie  treatment  of  rtuumatiun,  nenndgiak  and  local  inflammations.  The  instrument, 
or  instruments— for  they  consisted  of  two  bars  of  metal  or  pins,  or  whatever  the  appara* 
tua  msy  be  called — was  made  of  brass  and  iron,  conuuning,  as  the  inventor  pretended, 
peculiar  combinations  of  metals.  Their  use  consisted  in  drawipg  tbem  ia  a  certain  man- 
ner over  the  affected  parts.  The  practice  was  called  "  Perkin»sm,"  and  obtained  for  b 
time  a  remarkable  number  of  proselytes  in  this  country,  but  especially  in  Europe.  In 
London  the  practice  was  introduced  by  Perkins's  son,  and  a  Perkinsian  institution,  with 
lord  Rivers  as  president,  was  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  Five  thousand 
cures  were  published,  with  the  certiflcatea  of  eight  medical  professors,  forty  phy^daos 
and  suKieonB,  and  thirty  dezgymen.  In  Oopei^hagen  twdre  phnidans  and  suigeoos, 
most  or  them  instnictora  fat  toe  Royal  Frederick's  Hoepltal»  made  a  "  series"  of  experi- 
ments, wliich  were  published  in  an  impo^g  octavo  volume  with  a  report  iu  favor  oi  the 
"system."  In  a  few  years,  however,  the  tractors,  as  was  inevitable,  fell  into  disrepute, 
as  their  use  did  not  justify  their  reputaiioiL  Perkins  afterwards  invented  a  fever  medi- 
cine whose  efficacy  he  undertook  to  demonstrate  during  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever 
la  New  York  in  1799,  but  after  four  weeks  of  toil  he  himself  contracted  the  disease  and 
di«i.  It  is  not  improbable  that  In  some  cases,  where  the  tractors  were  need  with  some 
d^ree  of  pressure,  they  may  hare  afforded  some  relief  by  the  mechanical  stimulus 
they  sapplted.  similar  to  that  afforded  by  manual  rabldng  and  kneading,  but,  of  course, 
in  a  mndi  less  d^ree.  Tbe  benefits  of  exerdse  and  motion  In  the  treatment  of  diseases, 
were  not  at  that  time  appreciated  as  tfaey  are  now;  and  as  some  improvement  may  have 
occasionally  followed  the  use  of  the  tractors,  the  therapeutics  of  which  was  not  undei^ 
stood,  it  was  concluded  that  they  must  possess  cert^  inherent  curative  properties. 

FEXKHra.  Oeoroe  Robxrts,  ll.d.,  1812-76;  b.  N.  Y.;  taught  mathematics  at 
Clinton,  1881-^,  when  he  became  principal  of  the  Utica  academy.  He  was  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Uie  state  normal  school,  1844-48 ;  then  was  appointed  its  pnncipal.  In 
18S3  he  took  charge  of  the  erection  of  the  Dudley  observatory,  and  in  1858  was  made 
surveyor  of  the  state.  Among  his  publications  are  a  series  of  arithmetics:  Ti-eatmm 
Algewa,  1841;  ElmenU  <^  Geomttry,  ISil;  Trigowm^  and  Sune^ng,  1851;  and 
Bam  and  BoUd  Oam^,  1857. 

ncXXDra, ''Jacob,  1766-1840;  b.  Mass.:  during  hta  apprenticeship  with  a  goldsmith 
be  invented  a  new  method  of  plating  shoe-buckles.  In  1787  he  made  dies  for  tlic  Massa- 
chusetts mint ;  also,  he  invented  steeTplates  for  bank-notes,  and  a  machine  for  cutting  and 
heading  nails.  In  1818  he  went  to  England,  and  for  a  number  of  years  afterwards  was 
engaged  in  furnishing  the  bank  of  Ireland  with  plates.  Among  his  inventions  were  the 
steam  gun,  and  the  bathometer,  for  measuring  the  depth  of  water.  He  was  the  first  to 
prove  the  compressibility  of  water. 

fBBXm,  Justin,  d.d.,  1805-69;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Amherst  coll^  in  1829; 
Btadied  theou^  at  Andover ;  was  tutor  at  Amherst,  1883-88;  embarked  at  Boston,  Sept. 
SI,  188^  as  a  misdonaiy  of  the  American  board;  reached  Tabriz  in  1834;  and  established 
the  Nestorian  mission  at  Oroomiah,  Persia.  He  immediately  engaged  Mar  Yolianna  as 
his  Syriac  teacher.  He  was  joined  bv  Dr.  Grant  in  1835.  Schools  for  boys  and  girls 
were  established  which  have  become  nourishing  seminaries.  Besides  these  higher  schools 
there  are  70  primary  schools,  in  wliicb  8,000  Scripture  readers  have  been  educated,  and 
many  trained  to  preach  the  gospel.  Dr.  Perkins  translated  the  Bible  and  several  relig- 
loOBDooks  into  Byriac.  In  18&  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  accompanied  1^  Uar 
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Yohanna,  the  Nestorian  Ushop,  whose  presence  and  addresses  awakened  a  deep  interest 
in  the  mission.  Dr.  Perkins  returned  to  Persia  with  Stoddard  and  other  misaionarios, 
laboring  successfully  until  1869,  when  with  imp^red  health  he  returned  to  his  native 
oouDtry,  where  he  died.  He  published  Syriae  Commentaries  on  Qeneaw  and  Danid; 
Mght  Years  in  Pertia;  Miaaionary  I^e  in  P»rna.  He  contributed  also  to  the  BibliotA£M 
Sacra,  and  to  the  Journal  of  tJis  Ameriean  Oriental  Society. 

FEXKIirS,  Thohab  HurDABTD,  1764-1864;  b.  Boston;  entered  into  partnership 
with  his  brother  James  in  St.  Domingo,  but  was  compelled  to  leave  b^  the  insurrectim 
of  the  blacks.  la  1789  he  went  to  Batavia  and  Canton,  and  familiarized  himself  with 
the  Chinese  and  East  Indian  teade.  He  was  in  partnership  with  his  brother  James  till 
1823.  and  acquired  a  large  fortnne.  He  was  for  many  years  amember  of  the  Massachusetts 
le^^ature.  In  either  Uie  senate  or  house.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Quiucy 
railroad,  one  of  the  first  in  the  United  States;  founded  the  Perkins  asylum  for  the 
blind,  contributed  literally  to  the  Bunker  Hill  monument,  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
benefactors  of  the  Boston  athenieum  and  the  MaaaachiiBettB  nospitaL 

PBBXDI WABBEOK.   See  Hknrt  VII. 

flB'LBBXMk  a  t.  of  Pmssia,  prorlnoe  of  Biandenboig,  on  the  St^Mmftz,  with 
manufactures  of  wu,  soap  and  mustard,  etc   Fop.  '95,  with  garrison,  8180, 

FEBK,  the  most  eastran  government  of  European  Busaia,  is  bounded  on  tte  e.  by 
Siberia,  and  on  the  n.,  w.  and  a.  by  the  governments  of  Vologda,  Vlatka,  and  Orenburg 
respectiyeiy.  Area,  128,210  aq.  m. — more  than  twice  the  area  of  England  and  Wales. 
Pop.  *d4,  2,941,337.  It  la  divided  by  the  Ural  monntains  into  two  unequal  parts,  of 
which  the  smaller  portion  is  on  the  eastern  or  Siberian  side  of  the  mountains,  although, 
for  administrative  purposes,  it  ia  reckoned  as  a  part  of  European  Russia.  About  threc- 
fourttis  at  the  government  are  occupied  by  the  Ura)  range,  which  reaches  on  a  maxi- 
mum 8600  ft. ;  but  which  slope  so  gradually  toward  the  plain,  that  the  traveler  reaches 
their  summit  Iwfore  he  is  aware  that  he  has  made  any  imusnal  ascent.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  surface,  comprising  all  the  northern  districts,  are  covered  with 
forests,  one-tenth  of  the  area  Is  En  meadows,  and  about  the  same  extent  is  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  more  Important  rivers  belong  to  the  systems  of  the  Voln  and  the  Obi.  The 
Kama,  together  with  the  Tshonaovaia  and  other  affluents  from  the  Ural  mountains,  flow 
S.W.,  join  the  Volga,  and  thus  form  an  Important  means  of  communication  between  the 
mining  districts  of  Perm  and  Europe.  The  Tura,  the  Sosva,  and  the  Losva  commtmt- 
cate  with  the  Obi;  and  access  is  opened  up  to  the  White  sea  and  the  Arctic  ocean  bythe 
rivers  Dwina  and  Fetchora.  The  climate  is  healthy,  though  somewhat  rigorous.  At 
the  end  of  July  the  nights  are  cold;  in  the  middle  of  September  falls  the  first  anow. 
In  November,  when  the  whote  buie  of  nature  is  covered  with  snow,  the  transport  of 
goods  by  sledges  is  busily  carried  on  everywhere.  In  January  the  cold  is  so  great  that 
quicksilver  sometimes  freezes.  At  the  end  of  March  the  snow  begins  to  melt,  and 
before  the  middle  of  May,  although  the  cold  Is  still  great,  the  countiy  ts  clothed  in  the 
green  of  early  spring.  The  mines,  the  most  Important  of  Bussla,  are  of  gold,  copper, 
magnetic  iron  ore,  rock  crystal,  jasper,  agate,  topaz,  porphyry,  malachite,  porcelain 
clay,  salt  (obtained  from  salt  springs),  coal,  alabaster,  marble,  etc.,  and  diamonds  In 
»nall  quantities.  The  Inhabitants  are  chiefly  Btusians,  but  there  are  also  numbers  of 
Tartars,  Bashldrs,  and  Finns.  Hie  agricultural  produce  of  the  govemment,  consisting 
chiefly  of  com,  v^tables,  flax,  and  hemp.  Is  more  than  sufficient  for  locfu  consump- 
tion, and  Is  exported  to  some  extent  to  the  neighboring  eovemments.  The.  immense 
forests  of  the  country  yield  wood  for  fuel,  and  timber  for  the  construction  of  the  barges 
which,  during  summer,  are  floated  down  the  rivers,  freighted  with  the  products  of  the 
mines.  40,OM),000  acres  of  the  govemment  are  covered  by  forest;  agriculture,  especiallhr 
in  the  south,  is  carried  on  extensively.  The  numerous  mines  employ  over  100,000 
hands,  and  recently  their  annual  produce  was  estimated  at  2,688,000  oz.  of  gold,  650tons 
of  cop|>er,  and  260,000  tons  of  pig  iron.  Here,  also,  are  to  be  round  rare  metals,  such 
as  Iridium,  osmium,  etc.  The  iron  of  Perm  is  famous  all  over  Europe.  The  commerce 
of  the  govemment  is  very  considerable.  The  fair  of  Irbit  (q.  v.)  Is,  after  that  of  Nijni- 
Kovgorod,  the  most  important  In  the  Russian  empire.  The  transit  trade,  however,  is 
much  more  considerable  than  the  local  trade.  The  North  Siberian  railway  from  Perm 
and  Bereznlki  passes  to  Chusovaya,  and  the  government  communicates  by  means  of  the 
Volga,  Petchora,  and  the  Obi  with  the  Baltic,  White,  and  Caspian  seas.  The  central 
administration  of  mines  has  its  seat  in  Ekaterinbuig. 

The  government  of  Perm  once  formed  a  portion  of  the  ancient  Blarmia,  Inhabited  in 
the  earliest  historical  times  by  Finnish  tribes,  and  even  then  famous  for  the  commerce 
which  It  carried  on,  especially  with  Asia.  In  the  Uth  c,  it  became  connected  commer- 
cially with  the  principality  of  Novgorod,  which,  little  by  little,  conquered  and  tc<^ 
posaession  of  the  country.  At  the  close  of  the  Idthc,  Doth  It  and  Novgorod  were 
annexed  to  the  territories  of  the  prince  of  Moscow,  but  as  early  as  the  12th  c.  Uie 
Christian  religion  had  been  introduced. 

nSK,  a  t,  of  European  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
Kama,  and  starting  point  of  the  North  Siberian  railway.  It  was  founded  in  1720,  under 
the  name  of  the  Egotinsky  copper-work,  and  was  the  first  colony  In  the  govemment 
from  which  it  derives  its  name.   It  is  the  chief  depot  for  the  transport  of  convicts  and 


exiles  to  Siberia  and  Is  the  seat  of  a  most  extensive  transit  trade.  Here  goods  floated 
down  the  Tshousovala  from  the  Ural  momitalna,  are  transferred  to  larger  vessels,  and 
forwarded  by  the  Kama  and  Volga  past  Nijnl-Novgorod  and  Rybinsk,  and  thence  to 
St.  Petersbui^.  Goods  from  the  sources  of  the  Kama,  metals,  com,  tallow^  and  leathers, 
as  well  as  Siberian  and  Chioese  articles,  are  also  sent  from  Perm  to  the  BoHian  iateilOT, 
and  to  Europe  generall;.  It  contains  machine  warkB  and  manufactories  for  can- 
dles, loap  and  china.   Pop.  '91,  38,261. 

nEBKUOAVATSS.  compounds  of  permanganic  add  "with  oases.  If  to  potasdnm- 
manganate,  free  from  exceaa  of  alkali,  a  large  quantity  of  water  is  added,  and  the  solution 
bdled,  it  is  decomposed  into  manmneae  dioxide  and  potassium  pennanganate.  -wtdch 
Utter  rem^s  in  solution  wlule  the  dioxide  is  precipitated.  The  f dlowltag  equation  rep- 
reamts  the  lesction: 

8E^n04  +  3UiO  =  HnO.  +  K,Mn.O,  +  4K0H. 

Kemarkable  changes  of  color  accompany  the  decomposition,  on  which  account  this  per- 
manganate has  been  called  mineral  eaameUtm.  Excess  of  albill  in  the  manganate  confers 
more  statdlity  upon  it,  retarding  the  decomposition.  On  a  large  scale  pennanganate  of 
potash  Is  made  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  fln^y  powdered  manganese  dioxide  and  potas- 
sium chlorate  with  rather  more  than  one  port  of  caustic  potash  dissolved  in  a  little 
water,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  then  heating  to  a  point  just  below  ignition,  lliis 
mass  is  then  treated  with  hot  water,  the  insoluble  oxide  separated  by  decantation,  and  the 
purple  liquid  concentrated  by  evaporation  until  crystals  form  upon  the  surface.  It  ia 
then  left  to  cool  and  complete  the  process  of  ctystallization.  The  crystals  have  a  dark 
purple  color  and  are  not  very  soluble  In  water.  The  manganates  and  permanganates  are 
decomposed  when  brought  into  contact  with  organic  matter.  The  manganates  are  iso- 
morpbous  with  the  sul^iates,  whilst  the  permanganates  are  isomorphous  with  the  per- 
chlorates.  Condy's  disinfecting  fiulds,  sold  in  the  drug  shops,  are  alkaline  manganates 
and  permanraDates.  Hydrogen  permanganate,  or  permanganic  acid,  HiMniOi,  is  ob- 
tained by  adding  finely  pulverized  potassium  pennanganate  to  well-cooled,  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  lIiSO*.  The  acid  is  a  reddish  brown  oily  liquid,  very  unstable,  giving 
off  violet  vapors,  and  decomposing  with  explosion  on  being  heated.  It  has  a  strong  at- 
traction for  moisture  and  for  oreanic  matter,  setting  fire  to  paper,  etc.,  and  to  al- 
cohol. Water  ia  colored  by  a  small  amount  of  the  permanganate,  and  such  solutions 
are  very  delicate  tests  for  deoxidizing  matters,  because  these  latter  destroy  the  color  by 
reducing  the  permanganatG.  A  weak  solution  of  a  permanganate  is  used  In  the  labora- 
tory for  determining  the  amount  of  oxidizable  substances.  The  contaminations  of  drink- 
ing waters  produced  by  septic  fermentation  are  easily  detected  by  using  permanganates 
as  reagents,  and  it  is  In  consequence  of  their  great  oxidizing  power  that  the  permanga- 
nates are  good  disinfectants. 

TESKIAV,  KAGHEBIAK  LDCX8I0HE,  or  Diab  group,  is  the  lower  division  of  the 
new  red  sandstone  rocks,  which  were  separated,  chiefly  on  paleontological  grounds, 
from  the  upper  portion,  and  being,  in  1841,  without  a  collective  name,  were  called 
Permian  Murahisoo,  because  be  found  them  lan[ely  developed  in  that  portion  of 
Kussia  which  composed  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Tennis,  or  Biarnus.  The  name  magne- 
Bian  limestone  is  given  to  them  because  of  the  predominant  depodt;  and  dlaa  has  been 
proposed  by  some  German  geolof^lsts,  to  correspond  with  trias,  the  name  universally 
accepted  for  the  upper  section  of  the  new  red  sandstone  series. 

The  Permian  strata  occupy  in  Russia  an  area  twice  the  size  of  France,  and  contain 
an  abundant  and  varied  suite  of  fossils.  They  are  also  largely  developed  In  Germany, 
and  as  they  have  been  there  carefully  studied  and  described  by  numerous  geologists,  the 
rocks  of  that  country  may  be  conudered  as  the  types  of  the  group.  They  have  been  thus 
irrouped:  1.  Bunterachlefer.  3.  Zechstein.  8.  Eui^erschiefer  or  HergeL  4.  Rothe-todt- 
uegcndc. 

^Tfae  bunterschiefer  consists  of  red  and  mottled  marl  and  sandstone,  which  have  been 
separated  from  tbe  triassic  bunter  sandstein,  because  of  the  occurrence  in  them  of  fossils 
which  have  a  paleozoic  facies.  The  zechstein  is  chiefly  a  compact  limestone  with  beds 
of  colored  clays,  and  cellular  magnesian  limestone.  The  well-Known  stinksteln  belongs 
to  this  aeries;  it  is  a  dark-colored  and  highly  bituminous  limestone,  which  gives  out  an 
offensive  odor  when  atruck  or  rubbed.  The  name  zechstein  (literslly.  minestone)  was 
given  to  these  beds,  because  they  must  be  mined  or  cut  through  to  reach  tbe  kupfer- 
schiefer  below.  This  tatter  is  a  marl  slate,  richly  impregnated  with  copper  pyrites,  for 
which  it  was  extensively  wrought.  It  contains  iiumerous  beauUfully  preserved*  fossil 
fish  belonging  to  the  genera  palseoiscus.  cselacanthus,  platysorus,  etc.  Toe  strange  name 
of  rothe-todtliegende  (red  dead-layers)  was  given  to  a  large  deposit  of  red  sandstone  and 
conglomerate,  by  the  miners,  because  the  copper  obtained  from  the  beds  above  died  out 
when  they  reached  these  red  rocks. 

The  succession  of  rocks  given  Hurcbison  as  occurring  in  Permla  are  easily 
co-ralated  with  thoee  of  Germany.  They  ate  (1).  conglomenUes  and  sandst<»ies,  contain- 
ing the  remaina  of  plants;  (3),  red  sandstones  and  shales,  with  copper  ore  and  vegetsble 
ramalns;  and  ^  sandstones,  grits,  and  foasiliferous  limestones,  with  interstratifled  beds 
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of  marl  and  gypsum,  the  maris  occaidonally  containing  plants  and  also  aesms  of  Impaic 
coal. 

&i  England  tbe  Permian  rocks  are  somewhat  ezteDsively  developed  in  I>urham,  where 
Ihey  have  been  described  by  Sedgwiclc  and  King.  From  this  county  they  continue  in  a 
barrow  strip  bordering  the  carboniferous  beds  down  the  center  of  England  uotU  they  are 
lost  near  Nottingham.  In  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Stafford,  and  Warwick,  they  nnderito 
the  salt-bearing  triassic  rocks.   The  Durham  strata  are  grouped  as  follows: 


1,  Concretionaiy  and  amorphoos  limestone  

2.  Brecciated  and  peeudo-biecciatad  limestone — 

5.  Fossiiiferous  limestone  

4.  Compact  limestone  

6.  Marl  slate   =Kupfer8chiefer. 

8.  Inferior  variouft^;olored  sandstone    =Rothe-todtUegende. 


=Bnnterschie{er. 
=ZechBteiQ. 


The  fractured  hones  aad  teeth  of  saurians  found  in  the  basement  bed  of  the  rizth 
gioup  were  considered  the  earliest  evidence  of  the  existence  of  reptiles  until  the  discov- 
ery of  the  arcbegosaurus  in  the  carboniferous  rocka. 

The  known  organic  remains  of  this  period  are  neltbra  remarkable  nor  abundant. 
Many  paleozoic  forms  became  exUnct  wiuiin  this  period;  among  them  are  tbe  remark- 
able sigillaria  and  the  noiropteris  of  the  coal-beds,  the  well-known  brachiopod,  producta, 
and  several  genera  of  heterocercal-tailed  flsh.  Some  new  forms  appear,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  are  the  labyrinlhodont  reptiles,  which,  though  beginning  in  the  upper 
carboniferous  beds,  increase  in  number  in  the  Permian,  and  reach  their  maximum  devel- 
opment in  the  succeeding  triasuc  group. 

PEBHVTA'TIOKB  akd  COKBIVA'TIOVS,  A  combination,  in  mathematics.  Is  a  selec- 
tion of  a  number  of  objects  from  a  given  set  of  oblects,  without  any  regard  to  tbe  order 
in  which  they  are  placed.  The  objects  are  callea  elements,  and  the  combinations  are 
divided  into  classes,  according  to  the  number  of  elements  in  each.  Let  the  given  ele- 
ments be  the  four  letters  a,  b,  c,  d;  the  binary  combinations  or  selections  of  two  are  ab, 
ae,  ad,  be,bd,  ed— six  in  all;  the  combinations  of  three  are  aba,  oftt^  aed,  ted— four  in  all; 
While  thne  is  only  one  combination  of  four,  namely,  abed. 

Permutation,  again,  has  reference  to  the  order  of  arrangement;  thus,  the  two  ele- 
ments a  and  b  may  stand  ab  or  ba,  ao  that  every  combination  of  two  gives  two  permuta- 
tions; the  three  elements  a,  b,  and  o  may  staad  abc,  acb,  bac,  bea,  cab,  <Aa,  one  combina- 
tion of  three  thus  affording  six  permutations.  The  combinations  of  any  order  with  all 
their  permutations  are  culed  the  variatiotit.  Formulas  are  given  in  works  of  algebra 
for  calculating  the  number  of  permutations  or  combinations  In  any  given  case.  Suppose 
seven  lottery-tickets  marked  1,  2,  S,  to  7,  and  tbat  two  are  to  be  drawn;  if  it  is  asked 
how  many  possible  pairs  of  numbers  there  are,  this  is  a  question  of  the  numlwr  of  com- 
binations 01  seven  elements,  two  together,  which  is  found  to  be  21.  If  we  want  to  know 
how  many  times  the  same  seven  persons  could  sit  down  to  table  together  with  a  different 
arrangement  each  time,  this  is  to  ask  how  many  permutations  seven  objects  admit  of, 
and  ^e  formula  gives  7  X  6  X  8  X  4  X  8  X  8  =  5,040.  The  theory  of  probabilities  is 
founded  on  the  laws  of  combination.  Thus,  in  tbe  case  of  drawing  two  tickets  out  of 
seven,  since  there  are  21  possible  pairs,  the  chance  or  probability  of  drawing  any  par- 
ticular pair  is  1  in  SI,  or  A.  In  working  out  questions  m  "comtnnations,"  advantage  is 
often  taken  of  the  fact  that  whatever  number  of  elements  be  taken  from  a  group  to  form 
a  combination,  the  number  mt  ^ves  the  same  number  of  combinations;  thus  the  nnmba 
of  combinations  of  10  elements  tAnw  h^iether,  is  the  same  as  that  of  10  elements  snsn 
together,  etc. 

FXBV.   See  Hokbt  Bitzzard. 

PBBHAlCBirCO,  a  maritime  province  of  Brazil,  is  bounded  on  the  s.e.  lay  Bahia  and 
Alagoas,  and  on  the  n.w.  by  Fiauhl,  Ceara,  and  Parahiba.  Iteontains40,6TO8q.m.,and 
'90,  a  population  of  l,]01,o30.  The  coast  is  flat,  and  fringed  Mith  coral  reefs,  which  ren- 
der navigation danceroTU.  The  chief  river  is  the  San  Francisco,  which  forms  the  south- 
ern boundary,  and  Includes  the  greater  portion  of  the  area  of  the  province  in  Its  iMstn. 
The  banks  en  this  river  ccmiprise  many  rich,  expansive  meadows,  and  here  the  cattle  are 
reared  which,  In  the  form  of  beef  and  hides,  form  an  Important  article  of  export  at  the 
seaport  of  Pemambuco.  Much  of  the  cotton  and  sugar  brought  to  the  market  of  the 
capital  is  harvested  in  regions  fertilized  streams  that  rise  at  the  base  of  the  Santa 
Barbaretta  hills,  the  first  iiill-range  In  this  district  that  arrests  the  trade-wind  from  tlie 
Atlantic,  laden  with  rain.  Five  railways  connect  the  capital  and  the  interior  and  have 
done  miich  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  cotton.  The  coast  r^on  com- 
prises immense  tracts  of  rich  and  fertile  soil,  productive  in  sugar-cane,  cotton,  maiie, 
fruits,  vegetables  and  medicinal  herbs,  but  the  western  part  Is  almost  desert.  From 
the  forests,  balsams,  gtuns,  and  dye-woods  are  obtained. 

FEBVAICBVCO,  or  Recip'e,  the  most  eastern  seaport  of  BrazU,  stands  at  the  mouths 

of  the  Biberlbe  and  Capeberlbe,  In  iat.  8®  5' s.,  long.  84*>  62'  w.,  80  m.  s.  of  Parahiba. 
It  Is  the  greatest  sugar-mart  in  Brazil,  and  Is  the  third  in  commercial  Importance  of  the 
cities  of  the  empUe.   It  omslsts  of  3  portions,  connected  by  roads  and  bridges,  —  Ree^t 
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S roper,  the  chief  aeat  of  commerce,  on  a  peninsula;  S.  Antmio,  the  middle  and  principal 
Umct,  on  an  Island  between  the  peninsula  and  the  mainland;  and  Boa  Vista,  on  the 
mainland,  which  is  the  newer  residential  quarter.  The  inner  harbor,  which  has  a  depth 
of  from  24  to  83  ft.,  Is  formed  by  a  reef  which  extends  along  the  coast  at  a  distance  of 
from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  from  the  coast.  This  reef  serves  the  purposes  of  a  break- 
water. Opposite  the  northern  extremity  of  the  city  there  Is  an  opening  in  the  reef, 
resembling  an  artificial  cat,  and  forming  a  passage  of  sufficient  width  to  admit  of  the 
entrance  of  vessels  drawing  16  ft.  of  water.  Ko  port  is  more  easily  accessible  than  the 
outer  harbor  of  Pernambnco.  There  is  a  lightrhouae  in  the  harbor,  and  it  is  defended 
by  several  lorta.  Formeriy  the  city  was  an  English,  and  then  a  Dutch  colony,  bat  in 
1654  fell  into  Portuguese  hands  after  being  greatly  enlarged  by  Count  Maurice  of  Hol- 
land. An  observatory,  arsenal,  parliament  house,  etc.,  have  l>een  establtehed,  and  the 
growing  wealth  and  commercial  prosperity  of  the  city  have  been  accompanied  by  an 
fncreaslog  degree  of  comfort  and  refinement.  The  principal  exports  are  sugar,  cotton, 
rum,  hides,  and  dyewoods.  The  imports  are  woolen  and  cotton  goods,  provisions,  and 
■minerals,  etc  The  annual  values  of  exports  average  1  to  2  mluions  sterling.  !Pop. 
1892.  190,000. 

FEBWAlfBTTCO  WOOD.   See  Bbazil  Wood. 

VEBXCIW  (Germ.  Pentau)t  a  seaport  of  the  Baltic  provlncee,  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Livonia,  stands  on  a  sandy  neath  at  the  montJi  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  gulf  of  Bin,  65  m.  n.  by  e.  of  Riga,  and  860  m.  w.s.w.  of  St.  Petersburg  by  sea. 
Pemow  is  a  well  built  town  founded  in  1266  and  annexed  by  Russia  in  1710,  and  was 
fortified  until  the  16th  century.  There  is  an  average  depth  of  12  ft.  on  the  bar  and 
good  anchorage  in  the  roads.  The  exports  are  chiefly  flax.  Unseed;  the  principal  im- 
ports are  fish  and  coal.   Pop.  *91,  18,656. 

f£B0WZ,  a  fortified  t.  in  the  dept.  of  the  Somme,  France,  on  the  Somme  river,  abt. 
94  m.  n.e.  of  Paris.  It  has  manufactories  of  sugar,  oil,  beer,  etc.  It  was  bombwded 
and  forced  to  capitulate  daring  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  1870-71,  and  was  almost  de- 
stroyed, but  has  since  been  rebuilt.  It  contains  bnlldings  which  we  back  to  the  middle 
ages.   Pop.  comm.  4746. 

nBOHOSFHtn'XB,  an  order  of  fungi  having  serial  conidia.  It  Indudes  only  two 
;enera,  and  the  spedes  are,  with  only  one  exception,  parasites  of  living  herbs.  They 
have  the  appearance  of  white  frost,  and  are  usually  found  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves. 
The  order  includes  fungi  which  attack  unsound  potatoes,  lettuce,  cabbage,  mustard,  and 
the  grape-vine.  The  mycelium  penetrates  all  parts  of  the  plant,  even  to  the  flowers,  but 
spreads  much  more  rapidly  in  damp  than  in  dry  weather, 

FE'SOVSE,  La.    Bee  La  1^'ROTjbb. 

PSBPZHSICTTLAS.  A  str^ght  line  standing  on  another  straight  line  Is  said  to  be 
perpeodicular  to  that  other  when  the  angles  it  makes  on  both  sides  are  equal  (see  Anolb). 
A  hue  is  said  to  be  perpendicular  to  a  plane  when  it  is  at  right  angles  to  any  line  In  that 
plane  meeting  it.  Planes  are  said  to  tie  perpendicular  to  each  other  when  any  line  in  the 
one  plane  perjpendicular  to  their  common  line  of  intersection  is  also  perpendicular  to  all 
lines  meeting  it  in  the  other  plane. 

The  word  "  perpendicular,"  in  common  usage,  refers  to  a  direction  at  ri^t  angles  to 
the  surface  of  still  water,  and  is  synonymous  with  vertical. 

EBBFEHDIOinAX,  the  name  given  to  the  style  of  Oothic  architecture  in  England 
which  succeeded  the  decorated  style.  It  prevailed  from  about  the  end  of  the  14th  c.  to 
the  middle  of  tlie  16th  c.andwas  thus  contemporary  with  the  flamboyant  style  in  France. 
These  styles  have  much  in  common,  but  they  derive  their  names  from  the  features  pecul- 
lat  to  each.  Thus  the  flamboyant  (q.v.)  is  distinguished  b;^  tiie  flowing  lines  of  its 
traceiT;  whilst  the  perpendicular  is  remarkable  for  its  stiff  and  rectilinear  lines. 
The  11  ines  of  the  window -tractrr  are  chiefly  vertical;  and  the  mullions  are  frequently 
crossed  by  horizontal  bars.  The  moldings  are  usually  thin  and  bard.  The  same 
feeling  pervades  the  other  features  of  the  style;  the  buttresses,  plcn,  towers,  etc.,  are 
all  drawn  up  and  attenoatod,  and  present  in  their  shallow  recesses  and  meager  lines 
a  great  contrast  to  the  deep  shadows  and  bold  moldings  of  the  earlier  styles.  The  art  of 
masoniT  was  well  understood  during  the  perpendicular  period,  and  tlie  vaulting  was 
admirably  built.  Fan-tracery  vaulting  (q-^O  belongs  to  this  style.  The  depressed  or 
four-center  arch  is  another  o(  its  peculiar  features.  This  arch,  over  doorways,  has  the 
moldings  generally  arranged  in  a  square  form  over  th  earcb,  with  spandrels  containing 
shields,  quatrefoils,  etc  l^neling  was  also  much  used,  the  walls  beii^  frequently  almost 
entirely  covered  with  It,  m  in  Henry  VII.'s  chapel  at  Westminster.  There  are  many  well* 
known  buildings  of  this  style.  Host  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  belong  to 
it,  and  in  almost  every  cathedral  and  church  of  importance  there  are  some  specimens  of 
it.  Open  timber  roofs  are  very  common  in  the  perpendicular  style,  and  are  amonart  the 
peculiar  and  beautiful  features  of  the  architecture  of  this  country.  The  roof  of  West- 
minster  hall,  built  by  Richard  XI.,  is  the  largest  example  ever  erected. 
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PESPEVSICjlTLAX  lOBimOATIOV  owes  its  origin  to  the  marquis  de  Hontalembert; 

a  distinguished  French  gen., who  published  liis  work  upon  the  subject  in  1776.  Vsnbaii 
had,  it  was  admitted,  rendered  the  art  of  attack  superior  to  that  of  defense.  Montalem- 
bert  strove  to  reverse  this  relation,  and,  in  his  endeavors,  rejected  entirely  the  bastion 
system  of  the  older  engineers.  Instead  of  the  occasional  bastions,  with  intervening  cur- 
tains (see  Fortification),  with  which  they  surrounded  their  enceinte,  he  broke  the  whole 
polygon  into  salient  and  re-eateiing  angles,  the  latter  being  generally  right  angles. 
Before  the  connectod  redans  tbus  formed  were  counter-guards  of  low  elevation  and  rave- 
lins, to  which  ttie  approadies  were  through  casemated  caponnihvs.  In  the  salient  an^ 
of  each  redan,  he  built  a  brick  tower,  40  ft.  in  diameter,  twelve-aided,  and  four  stones 
high.  The  second  and  third  tiers  were  built  for  heavy  guns,  and  the  upper  loopholed  for 
musketi^.  In  the  center  of  the  tower  was  a  circular  rSkiit.  intended  as  a  last  refuge  for 
the  ramson.  Montalembert  maintained  that  from  these  towers  every  p(»sible  approach 
could  be  commanded,  wbich  to  a  great  extent  is  true;  but  it  must  be  also  remembered 
that  the- greater  space  a  gun  commands,  bv  so  much  the  more  is  it  raised  above  the  plain, 
and  rendered  vi^le.  These  towers  would  have  little  chance  against  the  rifled  ordnance 
of  the  present  day.  Montalembert's  system  was  violently  attawed  the  French  engi- 
neers, but  Camot  subsequently  adopted  li,  with  some  modiflcatlons,  and  it  enters  laigely 
into  the  modem  Genuan  defen^ve  mxka.  The  system  has  never,  however,  found  favor 
with  other  engineers. 

FUPET'ITAL  OTOE,  a  form  of  eccleuastlcal  beneQce  wUcb  grew  out  of  the  abuse  of 
lay  impropriation  (q.v.),  the  impropriator  appointing  a  clergyman  to  discbai^  the  spiriv 
ual  functions  of  wtuch  he  liimself  was  not  capable.  The  substituted  clergyman,  in  ordi- 
nary cases  is  appointed  by  the  bishop,  and  called  a  vicar;  but  when  no  provision  is  made 
for  a  vicar  the  impropriator  appoints  the  clergyman,  who  is  called  a  perpetual  curate. 
The  perpetual  curate  enters  on  his  office  without  induction  or  institution,  and  requires 
only  the  bishop's  license.  Perpetual  cures  are  also  created  by  the  erection  and  endow- 
ment of  a  ciiapel  subject  to  the  principal  church  of  a  parish.  Such  cures,  however,  are 
not  benefices  unless  endowed  out  of  the  fund  called  queen  Anne's  bounty.  Churches  so 
endowed  are,  by  3  and  S  Vict  c.  48,  recognized  as  benefices.  The  district  churches  which 
have  been  erected  under  several  recent  acts  are  made  perpetual  cnre^  and  their  incnmr 
bents  are  corporations. 

PEBFETVAL  KOTIOH,  Thr.  According  to  Newton's  first  law  (see  MonOK,  Lawb 
OF),all  unresisted  motion  continues  forever  unchan^.  Thus,  \f  friction  eould  he  avoided, 
a  top  or  a  gyroscope  spinning  in  vacuo  is  an  instance  of  motion  which  would  be 
unchanged  forever,  and  which,  therefore,  might  be  called  perpetua).  The  motion  of 
the  sun  in  space,  the  earth's  rotation  about  its  axis,  and  numerous  other  common  motions, 
arc  in  this  popular  sense  perpetual.  [It  is  necessary  to  remark  here,  that  even  these 
motions  are  subject  to  retardation;  for  instance,  those  of  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system, 
by  the  resistance  of  the  luminiferous  medium,  wbich  we  know  to  be  matter,  and  which 
fills  all  space.  Tliis  was  remarked  by  Newton  himself,  for  he  uye,  "The  hwger  bodies, 
planets,  and  comets,  preserve  their  motions  longer  (than  terrestrial  objects),  because  they 
move  in  less  resisting  media. "  llie  same  cause  influences  the  motion  of  the  ^roscope, 
but  in  its  case  there  b  another  retarding  influence  at  work,  due  to  the  production  of  elec- 
tric currents  by  the  m^etism  of  the  earth.]  But  this  ia  not  what  is  technically  under- 
stood the  title  The  Psrpelual  Motion.  It  means  an  engine  which,  witliout  any  supply 
of  power  from  without,  can  not  only  maintain  its  own  motion  forever,  or  as  long  as  its 
materials  last,  but  can  also  be  applied  to  drive  machinery,  and  therefore  to  do  external 
work.  In  other  words,  it  means  a  device  for  creating  power  energy  without  cone- 
sponding  expenditure.  This  is  now  known  to  be  absolutely  imposdble,  no  matter  what 
physiciu  forces  be  employed.  In  fact,  the  modern  physical  axiom,  the  conservation  of 
energy  (see  Fobcb),  founded  on  experimental  tHises  as  certain  as  those  which  convince 
UB  of  the  truth  of  the  laws  of  motion  may  be  expressed,  in  the  negative,  thus:  37teper- 
petuai  motion  is  impouible.  Helmholtz's  beautiful  investigations  regarding  conservation 
of  energy  (referred  to  in  Force),  are  founded  on  this  axiom.  So  isthe  recent  application, 
by  Clausius,  of  Camot's  remarkable  investigation  of  the  "motive-power  of  fl«,"  to  the 
true  theory  of  heat.    Other  instances  will  be  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  article. 

The  complete  statement  of  the  impossibilitir  of  procuring  perpetual  moUon  with  the 
ordinary  m^ianical  arrangements,  in  which  it  was  commonly  sought,  is  found  In  (he 
Prindpia  (see  Nkwtoh,  Sib  Isaac),  as  a  deduction  from  Newton's  third  law  of  motion. 
The  equivalent  principle  of  conservation  of  energy  is  there  stated  in  a  manner  which  leave 

nothloj  '  •  — -   '  >-  — = —        *»-  J  — ' — 

Yet 

flrat^   J  J    r   r —  , 

Newton's,  is  by  no  means  so  complete,  as  it  exposes  only  some  of  tlie  most  patent  absurd- 
ities which  liad  been  propounded  for  Uie  solution  of  the  problem.  It  is  certain,  and 
worthy  of  particular  notice,  that  Newton  was  far  in  advance  of  the  greatest  of  his  oon- 
temporaries  and  their  immediate  snccessors,  in  even  the  fundamental  notionsof  mechanics. 
Thus  we  find  Jc^n  Bemouilli  seriously  propounding  a  form  of  the  perpetual  motion, 
depending  upon  the  alternate  mixture,  and  separation  by  a  Alter,  of  two  liqitids  of  differ- 
ent densities;  an  arrangement  which  is  as  preposterous  as  the  very  common  snggeetloi 
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of  a  water-wheel  which  should  pump  up  Us  own  supply  of  water;  and  whose  absurdity 
.must  be  evident  to  any  one  acquainted  with  Newton's  chapter  on  the  laws  of  motion. 

It  is  curious  that,  long  before  Newton's  lime,  the  physical  axiom  that  the  perpetual 
motion  ia  impossible  was  assumed  by  Stevinus  as  a  foundation  for  the_  science  of  statics. 
This  is  particularly  interesting  when  we  compare  it  with  the_  magnificent  disGoveriea 
which  have  been  evolved  in  our  own  day  from  the  same  pnuciple  applied  to  the  phys- 
ical forces  genemlly,  and  not  to  gravitation  alone,  as  contemiuated  hv  Stevinus.  His 
process  is  as  follows:  Let  an  endless  chain  of  uniform  weight  lie  paaasea  round  a  smooth 
triangular  prism  ABC,  of  which  the  face  BC  is  horizontal. 
The  free  portion  of  the  chain  BDC  will  haug  in  a  symmetrical 
curve  (Oatenabt,  q.v.),  and  its  tension  will  thereiore  be  the 
same  at  B  and  at  C.  Hence  the  other  portion  BAC  of  the  chain 
will  be  free  to  move,  unless  the  resolved  part  of  the  weigbt  of 
AB,  acting  down  the  inclined  plane  AB,  just  balance  that  of 
the  correspondinit  portion  of  the  chain  down  AC.  If  these 
b^ance,  the  paranelogram  of  forces  is  proved;  if  not,  one  aide 
will  preponderate,  and  we  shall  evidently  obtain  the  perpetual 
motion. 

We  will  briefly  sketch  the  history  of  the  simpler  part  of  the 
problem,  where  mechanical  and  hydrostatical  arrangements 

aloae  are  contemplated,  and  where  the  impossibility  of  procuring  the  perpetual  motion 
had  been  completely  shown  by  Newton. 

The  lading  features  of  the  various  devices  suggested  as  self-movfaig  engines  are 
ttiree:  1.  The  machine  being  a  combination  of  mechanical  powers  driven  by  weights, 
was  to  be  constructed  so  as  constantly  to  wind  up  those  weights  as  they  fell,  and  tbero 
fore  to  be  constantly  in  the  same  circumstances  as  to  power  in  each  successive  complet<> 
revolution.  Tlie  ideal  of  Ibis,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  that  of  a  wheel  moving  about  a 
horizontal  axis,  and  so  adjusting  certain  heavy  sliding  pieces  on  its  sarface  as  to  have 
always  a  preponderance  on  obe  particular  side.   2.  The  type  of  the  second  class  differs 
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from  that  of  the  first  only  in  the  substitution  of  liquids  for  the  weights  In  the  first  class, 

and  the  consequent  introduction  (often  In  most  extravagant  forms)  of  hydrostatical  laws, 
which  the  inventors  seem  to  have  considered  'less  certain  and  more  pliable  than  the  stem 
facts  of  common  mechanics.  8.  The  machine  depends  on  some  natural  power,  such  as 
rain,  cliange  of  temperature,  wind,  fluctuations  of  the  barometer,  tides,  etc.  The  con- 
rideration  of  this  third  class  is  very  interesting,  but  we  will  defer  it  for  a  little. 

Of  the  first  class,  the  only  machines  that  seem  ever  to  have  succeeded  in  permanently 
deceiving  any  but  their  inventors  are  lliose  of  the  marquis  of  Worcester  and  of  councilor 
Orflyreus.  Contemporarv  with  the  former  was  IMshop  Wilklns,  who  candidly  and  inge- 
niously points  out  the  fatiacles  of  various  devices  of  hU  own,  depending  severally  on 
weights,  on  magnets,  and  on  Archimedes's  screw.  His  first  attempt  seems  to  have  been 
closely  allied  to  that  of  the  marquis  of  Worcester,  of  whose  engine  we  have  no  drawing, 
and  only  a  very  vague  description.  The  following  figure  ^ves  ua,  however,  some  notion 
of  its  probable  nature.  In  Wilkins'a  and  Jackson  8  perpetual  motions,  levets  were  used 
instead  of  balls. 

In  all  three,  the  attempt  is  by  the  sliding  of  the  balls  in  their  cells,  or  by  the  turning 
of  the  levers,  to  give  the  preponderance  to  the  descending  side  of  the  wheet   But  even 
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the  cut  shows  that,  though  the  weights  oa  the  desceoding  side  are  on  the  whole  further 
from  the  axis  of  the  wheel  than  those  oa  the  ascending  side,  yet  there  are  more  ballt  o\ 
the  latter  than  on  the  former  side ;  and  a  careful  ezammatlon,  like  that  made  1^  Wilkins, 
shows  that  iheir  moments  in  opposite  directions  about  the  axis  balance  each  other 
With  reference  to  the  invention  of  the  marquis  of  Worcester — who  is  otherwise  wdl 
'known  as  one  of  the  first  to  foresee,  and  even  in  part  to  realize  experimentally,  the 
advantage  of  steam  as  a  motive-power — we  find  the  following  in  his  Century  of  Inten- 
tiona:  "  An  Adtantageout  change  of  eenteri. — To  prouide  and  make  that  all  y*  weiehts 
of  y*  descending  syde  of  a  wheele  shal  be  perpetually  further  from  y«  center,  then  those 
of  y*  mounting  6yde,  and  yett  equall  in  number  and  heft  of  y*  one  syde  as  y»  other. 
A  most  incredible  thing  if  not  seeoe,  butt  trywl  before  y*  late  king  of  tiappy  and  glorious 
'memom  in  y«  Tower l>y  my  directions,  two  extraorwiary  embassadors  accompanying 
bis  Ma"*  and  y3  D.  of  lUchmond,  D.  Hamilton,  and  most  part  of  y*  court  attendms  nim. 
The  wheele  waff  14  foote  ouer,  and  40  weights  of  50  p'  apiece;  S'  Wm.  Belforo,  then 
Lieu'  of  y*  Tower,  and  yet  liuing  can  justify  it  with  seuerall  others;  They  all  saw 
that  noe  sooner  these  great  weights  passed  y*  Diameter  Line  of  y*  vpper  syde  but  they 
hung  a  foote  further  from  y*  center,  nor  no  sooner  passed  the  Diameter  Line  of  the  lower 
syde,  butt  they  hung  a  foote  nearer;  bee  pleased  to  judge  y*  consequence."* 

The  machine  of  Orffyreus,  by  which  '3  Gravesandewas  completely  deceived,  aomuch 
so  Uiat  he  wrote  to  Newton  expressing  his  belief  that  the  perpetual  motion  was  really 
found,  consisted  of  a  large  wheel  or  drum  covered  with  canvas,  to  prevrait  the  interior 
from  being  seen,  and  rotating  about  a  thick  horizontal  axle.  This  machine,  when  set 
agoing  in  either  direction,  moved  with  accelerated  speed  till  it  reached  a  rate  of  twenty- 
flve  turns  In  aminute:  and  on  one  occasion  was  sealed  up  by  the  elector  of  Cassel  for 
two  months,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  found  to  be  moving  as  rapidly  as  ever. 


Norwood's  Perpetual  BlbtlOD.  BUiop  ^mUns's  Second  Fonn. 

This,  like  the  celebrated  automaton  chess-player,  was  evidently  a  case  of  clever  imposi- 
tion ;  and  but  for  its  strange  effect  on 'S  Qravesande,  would  probably  have  been  forsotten 
long  ago.  Tricks  of  this  kind,  more  or  less  ingenious,  such  as  that  of  Spenceof  LTnlith- 
Kow  (1818),  which  many  of  our  readers  may  recollect,  are  still  common,  especially  in 
America. 

Bishop  Wilkins's  third  form  is  a  good  example  of  the  second  class  of  contrivances 
above  mentioned.  Three  water-wheels,  driven  by  the  descending  water,  are  intended  to 
turn  an  Archimedean  screw,  so  as  constantly  to  replenish  a  tank  above.  Wilkins's  calm 
investieation  of  the  reasons  why  his  device  will  not  succeed  is  very  interesting  and 
creditable. 

_  As  a  contrast.  let  us  take  a  case  of  special  absurdity,  that  of  Norwood.  In  the  figure, 
it  is  supposed  that,  as  the  weight  of  the  water  or  mercury  in  the  large  vessel  immensely 
exceeds  that  in  the  neck,  it  wul  preponderate,  aud  drive  the  liquid  through  the  spout 
into  the  vessel  again;  thereby  fumiahing,  not  only  an  admirable  perpetual  motion,  buta 
concluuve  disproof  of  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  hydrostatics. 

^  The  second  of  Wilkins's  cases  is  an  instructive  one.  It  depends  on  magnetism,  and 
will  be  readily  understood  from  the  cut,  AB  is  a  loadstone.  Which  draws  Uie  Iron  ball, 
C,  up  the  inclined  plane  to  E,  where  there  is  a  hole  through  which  the  ball  falls  down 
the  curved  incline,  pushes  open  a  trap  at  F,  and  is  dragged  again  up  the  plane  by  the 
loadstone.  The  error  of  this  is  the  neglect  of  the  action  of  the  loadstone  on  the  falling 
ball.  There  would  be  an  admirable  case  of  the  perpetual  motion  if  we  could  remove  or 
annihilate  (without  expenditure  of  work)  the  action  of  the  loadstone  during  the  descent 
Unfortnnately,  the  law  of  ma^etic  attraction  is  the  same  as  that  of  gravitation,  and 
what  is  impossible  with  the  one  must  be  equally  so  with  the  other.  A  good  illustration 

•  Sea  Hartelan  HK,  No.  >,«»,  In  the  British  Hnsemn. 
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of  this  Ib  Addeley's  perpetual  motion,  represented  in  the  ftimezed  sketch.  The  epokea 
projecting  from  the  wheel  ate  magnets,  whose  south  poles  are  all  turned  from  the  center. 
These  are  attracted  by  the  north  poles  (N).  and  repelled  by  the  south  poles  (8)  €i  tcm 
fixed  magnets;  and  blocks  of  loood  (A)  are  interposed, 
to  prevent  magnetic  action  where  it  would  tend  to  stop 
tbe  machine  I  If  it  were  possible  to  find  a  substance 
which  would  deal  with  gravitation  or  magnetism  as  an 
opaque  body  does  with  light  (casting  a  shadow),  the 
perpetual  moUon  would  be  obudned  with  the  greatest 
ease. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  go  through 
the  various  physical  forces,  showing  how  a  miBcoacep- 
tion  of  their  laws  has  led  to  hundreds  of  patented 
schemes  for  the  production  of  perpetual  motion.  We 
may  merely  hint  at  mLagneto-electric  machines  turned 
by  electro-magnetic  engines,  to  which  ihey  supply  the 
electric  currents;  elecmc  machines,  driven  by  a  gas- 
engine,  the  fuel  for  which  is  supplied  by  the  decom- 
position of  water  by  the  electricity  produoed,  etc. ;  the 
absurdity  of  all  of  which  may  be  im^ned  from  the 
perfectly  analogous  case  of  a  steam-engine  to  which 
beat  might  be  supposed  to  be  supplied  by  the  friction 
of  bodies  driven  by  the  engine  itself.  An  excellent 
example  of  this  absurdity  is  ftimished  by  the  writings 
of  one  of  our  ablest  geologists.  He  considers  that  the 
internal  beat  of  the  earth  may  be  due  to  chemical  com- 
bination, that  the  heat  so  produced  may  develop 
thermo-electric  currents,  and  that  these  in  their  turn 
may  decompose  the  compounds  formed,  so  that  the  process  may  go  on  indefinitely. 

But  the  third  class  of  attempts  above  described  merits  a  few  words.  It  certainly  doee 
ruyt  ave  the  perpietual  motion,  but  it  is  capable  of  furnishing  prime-movers  whicn  will 
work  uninterruptedly  for  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years.  This  is  done,  bow. 
ever,  as  we  should  expect,  at  the  expense  of  other  stores  of  energy  in  the  uniTerse 
Thus,  the  tide-wheel,  or  tidal  engine,  a  little-used  but  most  effective  source  of  power, 
derives  its  energy  entirely  from  the  earth's  diurnal  rotation.  En^es  driven  by  collected 
ndn-water,  such  as  mill-wheels,  etc.,  and  others  driven  by  power  stored  up  from  winds, 
etc.,  depend  upon  energy  radiated  from  the  sun,  mainly  in  the  form  of  heat.  None  of 
these  can,  therefore,  in  Btrictness  be  called  the  perpetual  motion,  since  the  energy  of  tbe 
earth's  rotation,  or  of  the  sun's  heat,  is  drawn  upon  in  their  production. 

But  the  complete  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  procuring  the  perpetual  motion  by  any 
arrangement  whatever,  involving  any  known  forces,  was  arrived  at  mainly  by  the  ezpen- 
ments  of  Joule,  who  showed  that  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  mends 
not  alone  to  tbe  forces  for  which  it  was  enunciated  by  Newton,  hat  to  evciy  known  form 
of  physical  action.  The  date  1840-45  may  thus  be  said  tb  have  fiDaily  settled  this 
long-aisputed  question;  at  all  events,  until  new  forms  of  physical  forces  may  happen  to 
be  discovered ;  and  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  do  generally,  what  was  wisely  done  by 
the  French  academy  in  1775  for  ordinary  mechanical  contrivances  alone — viz.,  refuse  to 
consider  any  scheme  whatever  which  pretends  to  give  work  without  corresponding  and 
equivalent  expenditure.  The  language  in  which  this  decision  of  the  French  academy  is 
recorded  {Bidoire  de  PAcademU,  1776),  is  well  worthy  of  being  quoted,  for  its  calm  scien- 
tific clearness  and  trnvity,  and  for  its  present  ai^licabili^to  physical  science  in  general: 
"The  construction  of  a  perpetual  motion  is  impossible.  Even  if  tbe  effect  of  the  motive- 
power  were  not  in  the  long  run  destroyed  by  friction  and  Uie  resistance  of  the  medium 
[in  which  the  motion  takes  place],  this  power  could  produce  merely  an  effect  equivalent 
to  itself.  In  order,  therefore,  to  produce  a  perpetual  effect  from  a  finite  cause  that 
effect  must  be  infinitely  small  in  any  finite  time.  Neglecting  friction  and  resistance,  a 
body  to  which  motion  has  been  given  will  retain  it  forever;  but  only  on  condition  of  its 
not  acting  on  other  bodies,  and  the  only  perpetual  moUon  possible,  on  this  hypothesis 
(which,  Msides,  cannot  occur  in  natur^,  would  be  useless  for  the  object  which  the 
devisers  of  perpetual  motion  have  in  view.  This  species  of  research  has  the  incon- 
venience of  being  costly;  it  has  ruined  many  a  family;  and  numerous  mechanics,  who 
might  have  done  great  service,  have  wasted  on  it  their  means,  their  time,  and  their 
talents. 

"These  are  the  principle  motives  which  have  led  tbe  academy  to  its  decision,  in 
resolving  that  it  will  no  longer  notice  such  speculations,  it  simply  declares  its  opinion  of 
the  uselessness  of  the  labors  of  those  who  are  devoted  to  them. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  infatuation  of  Uie  perpetual  motionists.  who  (as  may  be 
seen  by  a  glance  at  the  specifications  of  patents  in  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  America, 
etc.),  are  periiape  more  numerous  now  wan  ever,  is  due  to  two  causes — one,  the  idea 
that  tbe  perpetual  motion  is  a  lost,  but  recoverable  invention;  the  other,  that  some 
immense  government  reward  has  been  for  years  laid  aside  for  the  aucoessful  discoverer. 
Ba^  iuib^>pny.  these  ideas  are  as  fidladous  as  the  grand  deludon  itself;  and  any  one 
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who,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  allows  himself  to  be  carried  aw^  by  thia  fascinatlDC 
inquiry,  loses  his  time  and  wastes  Us  talents,  more  hopelessly  than  even  a  "  squarer  o! 
the  circle." 

In  conclusion,  we  may  mention  a  few  of  tlie  cases  already  hinted  at.  in  which  the  impos- 
sibility of  the  perpetual  motion  formed  the  basis  of  an  investigation.  These  will  show 
the  great  use  whicli  may  be  made  of  even  a  negative  proposition.  Helmbollz  has  shown 
from  it  that  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter  must  exert  upon  each  otber  forces,  whose 
-direction  is  that  <rf  the  line  joining  each  p^r  of  particles,  and  whose  mMultude  depend/) 
solely  on  their  distance.  J.  Thomson  employra  It  to  sbow  that  the  neezing-pc^t  ot 
water  is  lowered  by  pressure,  as  otlierwise  work  might  be  created  by  the  freeing  of  tea- 
cold  water.  W.  ThomsoD  hns  employed  It  to  show  that  a  diamagnetic  (see  Duuaonbt- 
isjt)  body  does  not  take  the  opposite  magnetism  to  iron,  when  in  similar  circumstances^ 
for  if  it  did,  and  if,  like  Iron,  it  took  time  for  the  full  development  of  the  action,  a  per 
petual  motion  might  be  produced. 

The  literature  of  this  subject  is  very  extensive,  but  scattered  mainly  tbrou^  patent . 
records  and  ephemeral  pamphlets.  The  JoumtU  de$  JSavanta,  and  Moutucla's  Hiitoira  de$ 
3fatheiMUqu€9  may  be  consulted ;  but  especially  we  would  refer  the  curious  to  an  inter 
esting  work  by  ilu.  Dlrcks  (of  Intent-Ghost  notoriety)  'jntiiled  PBrpetuum  Mabtte  (Bpon. 
London,  1^1) ;  to  which  we  have  been  indebted  for  some  of  our  historical  notices.  The 
tenor  of  the  work  is  such  that  we  cannot  easily  discover  whether  the  author  is  a  per{>etua]- 
motiooist  or  not;  but,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  extremely  complete  and  interesUng  as 
a  history. 

FEBFBTiriTIBSi  LxwAeAnrer,  condsts  in  a  rule  adopted  in  England  to  the  effect 
that  property  cannot  be  tied  up  for  a  period  longer  than  tbe  lives  of  some  parties  alreaify 
in  existence,  and  21  years  more.  Those  who  have  the  power  of  disposiug  of  their  prop- 
erty have  often  attempted  to  regulate  the  succession  of  their  estate  at  distant  perloiu. 
Sucli  was  the  object  of  the  original  practice  of  entailing  property,  and  so  enforclDg  tlie 
devolution  of  property  on  a  certain  series  of  heirs  to  the  remotest  generations.  This 

Sower  of  testators  was  always  looked  upon  with  jealousy,  as  tending  to  embarrass  future 
ealings  with  the  property,  and  frustrate  the  purposes  for  which  property  is  established. 
8o  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  a  decision  was  come  to  by  the  courts  in  Taltarum's 
case,  wliich  had  tlie  effect  of  allowing  the  first  tenant  in  tail  in  remainder,  on  arriving  at 
majority,  to  disentail  the  estate  at  discretion.  Hence,  in  England,  there  has  been  ever 
since  no  mode  of  settling  property  in  any  way  so  as  to  tie  it  up  beyond  tlie  life  of  the  first 
who  takes  an  estate  of  freehold,  and  the  nonage  of  the  tenant  in  tail  next  in  remainder — 
i.e.,  the  lives  of  persons  in  existence,  and  SI  yeara  more.  Tliis  principle  applies  not  only 
to  land,  but  to  personal  property.  As  to  the  accumulaUon  of  the  income  ox  property,  an 
atte.npt  was  made  the  late  Mr.  Thellusson  to  create  an  immense  fortune  by  airecdng 
tbe  income  of  his  property  to  be  accumulated  durinjf  tbe  lives  of  all  his  children,  graa<r 
children,  and  great-grandchildren,  wlio  were  living  at  the  time  of  bis  death,  for  the  ben- 
flt  of  some  future  descendants,  to  be  living  at  the  death  of  the  survivor.  The  probahle 
amount  of  the  accumulated  fund  was  expected  to  ho  19  millions.  The  will  was  in  great 
measure  defeated  by  the  existing  law,  but  in  consequence  of  so  conspicuous  an  attempt, 
nn  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  called  the  Thellusson  act  (39  and  40  Geo.  III.  c.  w), 
which  in  future  forbids  the  accumulation  of  income  for  any  longer  time  than  tbe  life  of 
the  grantor  or  settler,  or  81  years  from  his  death.  The  law  in  relation  to  perpetuities 
in  the  U.  S.  Is  generally  the  same  as  In  England.  It  is  recognized  to  be  against  the  policy 
of  the  law  to  allow  a  person  to  tie  up  property  for  an  unreasonably  long  time.  The  lim- 
itation Is  fixed  by  statute  in  each  state,  and  is  ordinarily  expressed  as  being  for  two  lives 
in  being  and  21  years  afterward.   In  some  Instances  the  period  of  gestation  Is  added. 

PESFIOVAV,  a  t.  of  France,  and  a  fortress  of  tbe  first  rank,  capital  of  the  depart 
ment  of  Pyreufies-Orientales,  on  tbe  right  bank  of  the  river  Tet,  6  m.  from  the  Hediter^ 
ranean,  and  85  m.  s.  by  w.  of  Narbonne.  It  commands  the  passage  by  the  eastern 
Pyrenees  from  Spain  into  France,  and  is  defended  on  the  s.  by  a  citadel  and  by  ramparts 
flanked  with  bastions,  and  protected  by  raised  wtnrks.  Its  appearuice  is  exceedmcly 
picturesque.  From  a  distance,  Its  houses  are  seen  In  the  midst  of  a  forest  of  orchiuus; 
and  a  closer  examination  shows  a  collection  of  narrow  streets,  covered  with  awnings, 
houses  of  semi-Moresque  construction,  with  wooden  balconies,  and  courts,  and  other 
evidences  of  Spanish  influence.  The  cathedral,  a  massive  building,  begun  in  the  18th 
c,  the  belfry  of  St.  Jacques  and  the  Castiller  (now  used  as  a  militaiy  prison),  with  its 
battlement  and  machicolatiuns,  give  character  to  the  town.  Perpignan  is  an  important 
scholastic  center,  and  contains  a  library  with  20,000  volumes,  a  college,  numenms 
schools,  museums,  and  scientific  societies.  Good  vin  ordinaire  (red)  Is  grown  in  the 
vicinity;  woolen  clothes,  paper,  chocolate,  etc,  are  manufactured,  and  there  Is  a  good 
trade  in  wine,  wool,  cork-bark,  and  Iron  ware.    Pop.  '96,  com.,  35,088. 

Perpignan,  as  capital  of  the  former  county  of  RoussIIlon,  remained  long  in  the  hands 
of  the  kings  of  Aragon,  and  in  1349  King  Pedro  founded  a  university  here. 

PSBQUUC'AHS,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Xorth  Carolina,  having  Little  river  on  the  n.  and  n.e., 
Albemarle  sound  on  the  s.,  and  Perquimans  river  dividing  it  centrally  and  emptying 
into  the  sound ;  240  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90, 929S,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  includ.  colored.  Its 
surface  is  level  and  swampy,  fairly  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  pine.   The  soil  is 
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fertile  in  the  oentr&i  portion,  where  it  iHoduooB  com,  cotton,  and  wheftt  Cattle,  aheep, 
And  iwine  are  ralBcd.  Co.  seat,  Hertfwd. 

PKB&AUD,  Jean  Jobbfh,  1831-76 ;  bom  in  a  village  of  the  Jura ;  apprenticed  to  a 
Wood -carver,  afterwards  pupil  of  a  achool  of  sculpture  in  Lyons  where  he  won  its  U^wflt 
prize,  and  In  18^  entered  the  school  dea  beaux  arts  at  Paris.  He  was  then  eo  poor  that  the 

fovemment  allowed  him  a  gratuity  to  enable  him  to  go  through  bis  studies.  In  1847  he  pro- 
uced  "  Tfelemacque  rapportant  ft  Phalante  les  ceudres  d'Hippias, "  a  low-relief  which  won 
the  grand  prize  and  enabled  him  to  eo  to  Rome  where  a  life  size  low-relief  group  of  threo 
figures,  entitled  "Adieux,"  attracted  great  attention,  though  not  cut  in  marble  till  27  vearb 
later.  He  has  since  achieved  ttte  highest  rank  among  Fren^  sculptors.  *' Adam,"fln]Bhed 
In  1852;  "L'Eofance  de  Bacchus"  and  "La  Faune."  in  1867:  "St  OeneWo,"  1868; 
"IMBespoir,"  1869;  "  Galate'e,"  1878;  and  "Oh  I'amour  vart-il  se  nicher?"are  a  few 
among  a  Kreat  number,  some  colossal  and  others  small,  of  his  works. 

FEBBATTLT,  Chabi.ES,  a  French  writer,  b.  at  Paris,  Jan.  13,  1638,  was  the  son  of  an 
advocate,  and  received  a  good  education.  In  1651  he  became  a  memberof  the  Paris  bar, 
and  obtained  a  considerable  measure  of  success  as  a  pleader;  but  having  made  tlie 
acquaintance  of  the  minister  Colbert,  he  was  ere  long  diverted  from  the  practice  of  his 
professiQu  by  receiving  the  appointment  of  controller-general  of  the  joy^  buildings.  In 
1671  the  influence  of  Colbert  procured  for  him  an  entrance  into  the  Frmch  academy, 
into  which  learned  body  be  Introduced  several  Important  reforms.  What  first  made  nu 
name  well  known  was  his  famous  controversy  with  Boileau  regarding  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  ancients  and  modems,  which  originated  in  a  poem  of  Jrerrault's,  entitled 
Ze  SUde  de  Louis  U  Grand,  rend  before  his  confreres  of  the  academy,  aod  Intended  to 
prove  that  modern  authors  were  superior  to  Homer,  Herodotus,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Virgil, 
etc  It  was  followed  up  by  an  elaliorate  and  methodtcolly  written  PimiU^  dea  Anetens 
«t  det  Modenu$  (4  vols.  16W-08),  which,  thouj^  an  able  anA  learned  performance,  is  a 
complete  failure  in  iti  loeic.  Boileau  was  his  keenest  opponent,  and  fiercely,  not  to  say 
rudely  assailed  him  in  his  Biflexhna  tur  Lonain,  to  which  Perrault  replied  with  equu 
acrimony,  but  not  with  equal  wit,  in  his  ApMoi^  dea  Fmmea  {iQH).  One  good  effect  of 
this  quarrel  was  to  turn  Pcrrault's  attention  still  more  closely  and  critically  to  his  con- 
temporaries, the  result  of  which  was  au  admirable  work,  JJommea  lUuatrea  du  SHeU  de 
Louit  XIV.,  containing  300  critical  biographies.  But  the  work  that  has  far  more  than 
any  other  preserved  his  name  is  his  Contea  dea  FSes,  or  Fairy  Talcs.  See  Notels.  The 
grace,  liveliness,  and  ingenious  child-like  fancy  displayed  in  these  charming  composi- 
uons,  are  beyond  all  praise,  and  when  we  remember  that  their  author  was  far  advanced 
in  years  when  he  wrote  them,  the  feat  seems  miraculona.  "  Second  childhood  "  la  not 
always  so  like  the  "  first,"  as  that  of  Perrault  seems  to  have  been.  Fdrrault  died  Mi^ 


PXBBEMOT,  Antoink  de.   See  Ourtelle, 
PSBBtW,  Ajiqustil  du.   See  Anqubtil  DnPERBOW. 

nBBOra,  QtavAJxm.,  1794-1876 ;  b.  Italy  ;  was  educated  in  the  tuivetBity  of  Tarln: 
■  went  to  Rome  at  the  age  of  31,  and  Joined  the  society  of  the  Jauits.  After  a  year  of 
novitiate  he  went  to  Orvieto  to  teach  theology  to  the  Jesuit  students.  Being  ordained 
priest  he  was  appointed  in  1830  rector  of  the  college  of  Ferrara,  and  in  1888  tought  the- 
ology in  the  Roman  college.  At  the  revolution  of  1848  he  went  to  England,  and  returned 
In  1850.  Three  years  later  he  waa  made  rector  of  all  the  Roman  colleges.  Regarded  as 
one  of  the  greatest  theologians  of  Italy,  he  from  this  time  took  his  seat  in  the  congrega- 
tion of  bisiiops  and  regulars,  and  in  the  provincial  councils,  and  had  the  charge  of  the 
revision  of  the  books  of  the  eastern  church.  He  was  also  counselor  to  the  propaganda 
and  the  ritual  committee.  He  published  more  than  60  works,  which  have  oeen  trans* 
lated  into  Latin,  French,  German.  English,  aod  Armenian,  of  wliich  the  principal  are, 
Praieetionea  Tkeolcgiec^^-^ois.  (of  this  there  have  been  35  editions);  ^/nopm HiatOTim  Theo- 
logiceeum  PhUoaophia  Comparata;  De  Immcumlato  B.  V.  Maria)  Goneeptu,  au  Dogmaiico 
jSecrdo  definiriwmt;  Andlyae  et  Considerationa  aur  la  SffmboUque  de  Moehler;  Analyaa  et 
S^iexioTumrrilistoire<r Innocent  JIT;  II  Proteatantiamo. 

FERBOT,  Georges,  b.  France,  18S2 ;  educated  at  the  College  Charlemagne,  the  normal 
school,  and  the  French  school  at  Athens.  In  1861  he  went  on  an  archteologlcal  expf>di- 
tion  to  Asia  Minor;  In  1863  became  a  professor  in  the  lyceum  Ix>u<s-le-Grand,  in  Paris; 
in  1877,  professor  of  archseology  in  the  imiversity,  and  in  1888,  director  of  the  higlier 
normal  school.  Amons;  his  publications  are  Recolleciiona  of  a  Jmimey  in  Asia  Minor,  l804; 
The  lOand  cf  Orete,  \Wli\wABm^on^piimiandpHf)ate  lAwcfihe  A&ie^  1867.' 

PEBBOT  IVABLAirOOirET,  NiteUB,  1606-64 ;  b.  Chalons-sur-Mame,  France  ;  began 
his  career  as  a  lawyer,  waa  entered  at  the  bar,  1624,  abandoned  law  for  literature, 
deserted  the  Protestant  for  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and,  still  unsatisfied,  returned 
after  a  time  to  his  original  faith.  He  removed  from  Paris  to  Holland  to  read  with  Sau- 
maise;  then  he  went  to  England;  again  to  Paris,  and  in  1687  he  became  a  member  of  the 
French  academy,  and  translated  the  works  of  Tacitus,  which  have  passed  through  ten 
ediUons.  He  left  Paiis  and  settled  on  his  &mily  estate  of  AblancourL  In  1069,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Ctdbert,  he  waa  proposed  to  Lotus  ZIT.  as  tlie  historian  of  liis  retgn,  but 
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hifl  Proteertantifitn  stood  in  the  vbt;  he  was,  however,  granted  a  pension  of  £130  as  his 
toriographer  Patru  wrote  his  life.  His  works  are  distinguished  chiefly  for  elegance  o( 
style;  the  most  highly  esteemed  for  this  quality  is  his  Arrtan't  Wart  of  Alexander;  other 
works  are  translations  of  I%tieyiiid£a,  OcKor,  Minutiw  V^iix,  XenophoD's  Anabaiti*,  four 
Oraiiont  of  Cicero,  the  8trai^;«maiiea  of  Frontinus,  the  Apothegms  of  the  ancients,  and 
an  imitation  of  Lncian. 

FEBBY,  an  agroeable  beverage  made  by  fermenting  the  jnice  of  pears.  It  is  exten- 
sively made  in  Worcestershire,  Oloucesterehire,  Herefordshire,  and  Devoosbire,  and 
forms,  with  cider,  tbe  chief  diet-drink  of  those  districts.  It  contains  from  five  to  nine 
per  cent  of  alcohol.  The  best  pears  for  making  perry  are  those  which  from  tlidr  rough 
taste  are  least  agreeable  for  eatmg. 

FEBBT,  a  co.  in  central  Alabama,  drained  by  the  Cahawba  river  flowing  througrh  tt 
centrally;  774  sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  39,383,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  inclu.  ouored.  It  Is 
Intersected  by  Che  Kansas  City,  Memphis,  ana  Birmingham  iBilroftd;  and  in  the  s.w.  by 
Washington  creek.  Its  surface  is  hilly  and  well  timbered.  The  soil  b  fertile.  Stock* 
raising  Is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  and  com,  cotton,  and  tobacco  are  raised.  It  con- 
tains mineral  springs  iif  the  northern  portion.    Co.  seat,  Marion. 

FSBBT,  a  co.  in  central  Arkansas,  drained  by  Fourche  La  Fave  and  the  Arkansas 
river,  which  bounds  it  on  the  n.  and  e. ;  560  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  5538,  chiefly  of  American 
birth,  with  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  broken;  com,  cotton,  and  pork  are  the 
staples.    Coal  and  marble  are  found.    Co.  seat,  rerryville. 

PERBT,  a  CO.  in  s.  Illinois,  intersected  by  branches  of  the  Illinois  Central  ndlroad 
and  by  the  Wabash,  Chester,  and  Western  railroad;  440  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  17,529, 
chiefly  of  American  birth,  with  colored.  It  Is  drained  by  Beauconp  and  Colombo 
creeks,  rislne  within  its  llipits  and  emptying  into  the  Hississlppl  ziver.  The  surface 
is  generally  level,  and  a  large  proportion  covered  with  oak,  hickory,  and  walnut  trees. 
It  has  an  onderlying  stratum  of  bituminous  coal  easily  mined.  Its  soil  is  moderately 
fertile.  Stock  is  raised,  and  the  usual  products  of  the  western  states.  Coal  mining  is 
the  principal  industry,  and  the  manufactures  include  carriages,  plows,  lumber,  flour, 
saddlery,  and  harness,  agricultural  implements,  etc.    Co.  seat,  Pinduieyville. 

PEKST,  a  CO.  In  s.  Indiana,  having  the  Ohio  river  for  its  s.  and  s.e.  boundary,  sepa- 
rating It  from  Kentucky ;  bounded  on  the  w.  by  Anderson's  creek  ;  880BC|:ro.;  pop.'90, 
18,3^,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  with  colored.  Its  surface  Is  hilly,  and  eontalos  coal 
mines  which  appeaj  to  be  inexhaustible,  i»wlucing  coals,  notably  those  of  Cannelton, 
extemdvely  need  In  steamboats.  Sandstone  abounds,  and  iron.  The  soil  is  fertile  along 
the  water  courses,  producing  grain  and  tobacco,  and  is  adapted  to  stock-raising.  Ite 
manufactures  are  important  and  constantly  increasing,  the  product  of  potteries,  paper- 
mills,  chair  factories,  breweries,  flour  and  lumber  mills.   Co.  seat,  Cannelton. 

PEBBT,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Kentucky,  drained  by  the  n.  and  middle  forks  of  the  Kentucky 
river  ;  about  448  sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  6381,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  with  coloied.  The 
surface  is  rugged  and  broken,  mostly  covered  by  forests.  Com  and  grass  are  the  main 
products.    Coal  is  found.   Co.  seat.  Hazard. 

FEBBT,  a  oo.  in  s.e.  Miasissippi ;  dnuned  by  Leaf  river  and  Black,  Bogue  Homo, 
and  Tatlahala  creeks  ;  1116  sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  6494,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  with  col- 
ored. The  surface  is  almost  entirdy  covered  with  pine  forests.  Cottcai,  ocnn,  cattle 
and  pork,  are  staples.   Co.  seat,  Augusta.  , 

FXBBT,  a  co.  In  s.e.  Ulswuri.  having  the  Mississippi  river  for  its  e.  and  n.e.  bound- 
ary, separating  it  from  niinois ;  drained  by  small  creeks  ;  486  sq.m. ;  pop.  '90,  18,287, 
chiefly  of  American  birtli,  with  colored.  Its  surface  is  rough,  large  tracts  being  covered 
with  heavy  timber  and  groves  of  ash,  elm,  tulip-tree,  etc.  The  hills  contain  carbonifei^ 
ous  limestone,  lead  and  iron  ore,  and  marble.    Its  soil  is  fertile.   Co.  seat,  Perryville. 

PEBBT,  a  CO.  in  s-e.  Ohio,  intersected  by  the  Cincinnati  and  Muskingum  Valley  rail- 
road, and  by  the  Ohio  Central  lines  of  railroad;  402  sq.  m.;  pop.  '00,  81,151,  chiefly  of 
American  birth,  with  colored.  It  ia  drained  by  the  head  waters  of  the  Hocking  rivo', 
and  a  few  small  creeks.    Co.  seat.  New  Lexington. 

PIBBT,  a  CO.  In  central  Pennsylvania,  having  the  Susquehanna  river  for  Its  e.  and 
n.e.  bounda'ry,  a  range  of  the  Blue  mountains  on  the  s.,  and  tbe  Tuscarora  mountains 
on  the  w.  and  n.w. ;  drained  by  the  Juniata  river  and  Sherman's  creek ;  550  sq.m.; 
pop.  '90, 26,276,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  with  colored.  Its  surface  ia  crossed  by  sev- 
eral mountain  ridges  well  covered  with  forests  of  hard  wood,  and  containing  limestone 
and  iron  ore— the  latter  extensively  mined.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Pennsylvania  rail- 
road. The  soil  of  its  beautiful  valleys  is  adapted  to  stock-raising,  and  produces  grain, 
dairy  products,  and  sweet-potatoes.  Its  leading  industries  are  the  manufacture  of 
leather,  flour,  metallic  wares,  boots,  woolen  goods,  etc.,  and  it  has  wool-carding  and 
clotli-drcssiug  mills.    Co.  seat.  New  Bloomflela. 

FESSY,  a  CO.  in  w.  central  Tennessee :  drained  by  the  Buffalo  and  Tennessee  rivers, 
the  latter  being  the  w.  bonndary ;  about  430  sq.m.;  pop.  '00,  7785,  cUefly  of  American 
birth,  with  colored.  The  surface  Is  uneven  but  ferule  :  com,  wheat,  buckwheat,  and 
peanuts,  are  tbe  chief  products.  UmesUme  Is  found,   Co.  seat.  UndoL 
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'  imT,  Aktbub  Lathah,  b.  Lyme,  N.  H.,  1880  ;  graduate  of  WOliama  College,  18SS 
professor  of  hislorr  and  political  economy  at  the  same  institution,  1851  He  was  at  one 
time  a  correeponoent  of  tbe  ^oringfida  BepubUean,  and  was  minister  of  a  church  in 
Williamstown.  In  1866  he  pubushed  Elements  <if  PoUtiecU  Bamomy  in  advocacy  of  free- 
trade.   By  the  adherents  of  that  system,  his  writings  are  regarded  as  of  high  authority. 

FSBBT,  Chribtofheh  Ratmokd,  1761-1818 :  b.  R.  L ;  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  rev- 
olution he  joined  the  nary,  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  serrra  with  distinction 
in  several  naval  engagements.  He  was  captured  and  for  some  time  conHoed  in  the 
notwiouB  Jen^  prison-ship.  In  1796  he  was  made  a  poet-captain,  and  in  1801  was 
amxdnted  collector  of  tiie  port  of  Newport.  His  five  sons,  of  whom  Oliver  Hazard  uid 
luuthew  Calbraith  were  Qie  most  famous,  all  served  with  credit  as  xuival  offlcras  in  tbe 
warof  lau. 

nSBT,  Hatthkw  CAi;BRArTH,  1794-1808 ;  b.  South  Kingston,  R.  I. ;  son  of  Chris- 
topher R,  and  brother  of  Oliver  Hazard  f  entered  the  navy  1809;  lleut.  1813.  In  1810,  while 
cruising  in  the  Cyane,  he  settled  the  question  of  tbe  location  of  Uie  first  occupation  of  Libe- 
ria. In  1831-34,  in  command  of  the  schooner  8Aark,  be  captured  sevei^  pirates  near  the 
West  India  islands.  In  183S  after  a  8-years'  cruise  in  tbe  Mediterranean  be  became  ttie 
superintendent  of  a  school  for  gun  practice  la  the  Brooklyn  navy-yard  and  superintended 
the  q>plicatioQ  of  steam  to  war  vessels.  In  1887  he  was  made  capt.,  and  In  1888  went 
abroact  to  visit  the  dock-yards,  and  inspect  the  danger  signals  on  the  coasts.  In  1888^ 
41  he  was  commandant  at  the  Brooklyn  navy-yard,  afterward  of  the  African  squadron 
and  the  gulf  squadron,  and  gallantly  co-operated  with  the  land  forces  at  tbe  battle  of 
Vera  Cruz.   In  1863-M  he  went  on  an  expedition  to  Japan.   He  was  one  of  the  first 

Eablic  men  in  this  country  who  looked  for  the  peaceful  openins  of  Japan,  and  long 
efore  he  was  appointed  to  command  tbe  fleet,  March,  1863,  be  had  carefully  studied 
the  land,  the  people,  and  the  problem  from  every  side.  He  arrived  off  Uraga  mthe  has 
of  Yedo  July  7, 16S&,  and  after  leaviiuK  letters  iar  tbe  Tyoooa  s^ed  away  Jnfy  17,  ana 
returned  in  Feb.,  1854.  On  Uarch  8  the  formal  arUcles  of  conveaUon  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  were  exchanged,  at  Yokohama,  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by 
the  Uaion  Christian  church.  Perry's  one  mistake  was  hi  not  treating  with  tbe  true  sov- 
ereign, the  Mikado,  from  Ozaka,  instead  of  with  his  lieutenant,  the  Tycoon.  Commodore 
Periy  was  a  cultivated  scliolar,  and  tbe  NarmUveofiheE^epedUionofanAmenean  Squad- 
ron to  the  China  Beat  and  Japan,  though  nominally  edited  by  Dr.  Francis  L.  Hawks,  is 
in  the  m^  an  exact  reprint  of  Peng's  diary  and  autograph  narrative.  He  died  in  New 
York.  A  BQperb  Innnze  statue  of  Commodora  M.  C.  Perry,  with  four  bas-reliefs  in 
bronze  illustratlug  scenes  in  his  pablio  life,  by  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  stands  In  Truro  Park, 
Newport,  R  I.,  erected  by  his  sonriu-law,  August  Belmont,  of  New  York. 

nCBBT,  OiiXm  Hazabd.  178S-1819 ;  b.  South  Kingston,  R.  I. ;  sou  of  Cbristoi^R ; 
grandson  of  Judge  Reeman  Perry ;  entered  the  navy  April,  1799,  serving  soon  after  in  tbe 
Tripolitan  war,  was  made  master-coramauder  1813;  was  in  command  of  a  small  fleet  of 
gunboats  in  New  York  harbor  in  1613.  In  181S  he  served  under  Cbauncey  on  lake 
Ontario  co-operating  in  the  attack  on  Fort  George  ;  subsequently  was  placed  in  command 
of  a  squadron  on  lake  £rie,  and  with  9  small  vessels  gained  avlctory  over  tbe  British  fleet 
Sept.  10, 1818.  These  services  were  publicly  acknowledged  by  congress  and  the  Penn- 
BviTania  senate,  and  be  was  jnomoted  to  capt.,  his  commission  dating  from  the  day  of 
toe  victory.  He  was  present  at  the  re-taking  of  Detroit,  co-operating  with  Gen  Ibrrison, 
and  at  the  batUe  of  the  Thames,  Oct.  6,  1818.  In  1816  he  was  on  the  Mediterranean  la 
Decatur's  squadron  tn  command  of  the  Jata.  In  1819  be  went  to  tbe  West  ladies 
in  the  Jt^n  Adamt,  and  died  of  the  yellow  fever.  In  1860  a  marble  statue  was  erected 
to  his  memory  at  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

raEBBT,  William  Btetkhb,  d.d.,  li-d.,  b.  Providence,  B.  I.,  1883,  graduated  at 
Harvard  Coll.,  1854 ;  ordained  priest  in  the  Prot.  Epis.  cburdi,  1858  ;  held  several  rector- 
fibips  in  New  England,  and  was  pres.  of  Hobart  coll.,  18T6.  He  was  consecrated  bp.  of 
Iowa,  1876.  Bp.  Perry  is  the  author  of  many  works ;  among  these  are  :  TKe  Connection 
ef  the  CAureA  of  England  icith  Early  American  Colonitaium,  QuetOom  on  the  Life  and 
lAibora  «f  the  &nat  ApoatU,  and  many  historical  collections  <a  the  American  colonial 
church,  b  1886  he  published  his  great  wori^  on  the  hlsttwy  of  the  EpIs.  dmrch.  Died 
Hay,  1896. 

RUBA.  See  Atocado  Fbab. 

nSflBCUTIOKS,  THE  TBV,  of  the  Christian  church,  is  the  name  by  which  are  known 
In  ecclesiastical  history  certain  periods  of  special  severity  exercised  towards  the  rising 
community  of  Christians,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  them  to  renounce  their  new 
creed,  and  to  conform  to  the  established  religion  of  tbe  empire.  Tbe  Christian  com- 
munity were  at  all  times  regarded  with  suspicion  and  dislike  in  the  Soman  empire— the 
constitution  of  Rome  not  only  being  essentuiUy  intolerant  of  those  new  religions  which, 
like  the  Christian,  were  directly  Mgressive  agfdnst  the  established  religion  of  the  state, 
but  being  particalarly  hoelile  to  private  aseodations  and  private  assemblages  for  wcnahip, 
inch  88  tooee  wUch  ererr  Christian  congregation  by  its  very  nature  presented;  and  thns 
there  are  very  few  periods,  during  the  flnt  three  centuries,  in  which  it  can  be  s^  that 
ibe  church  enjoy eaeveiywhere  a  complete  immunity  from  persecution.  But  the  name 
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is  given  particulftrlj  to  certain  periods  when  eitlier  new  enactmenta  were  passed  against 
Christianity,  or  the  existing  ones  were  enforced  with  unusual  rigor.  Ttie  notion  of  ten 
such  periods  is  commonly  accepted  almost  as  an  historical  axiom;  and  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  tbis  precise  determinaUon  of  the  number  is  comparatively  recent.  In  the 
4lhc.,  no  settled  theory  of  the  number  of  persecutions  seems  to  have  been  adopted. 
LactanUos  reckons  up  but  six;  Eusebius  does  not  state  what  the  number  was,  but  his 
narrative  supplies  data  for  oinp.  Sulpicius  Severus,  in  the  6th  c,  is  the  first  wlio 
expressly  states  the  number  at  ten  ;  but  he  only  enumerates  nine  in  detail,  and  in  eom- 
pleting  the  number  to  ten,  he  adds  the  geneml  persecutiou  which,  at  the  coming  of 
AnticErist,  is  to  precede  the  end  of  the  world.  The  Uxing  of  ten  as  the  number  seems  to 
liave  orignated  in  a  mystic  allusion  to  the  tea  horns  of  the  beast  in  the  apocalypse 
(xvli.  13). 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  however,  that  this  is  only  a  question  of  words,  Iho  diverdty 
of  enumeration  arising  from  the  different  notions  attached  by  the  several  liistoiians  to 
the  derignation  gmei^.  If  taken  quite  strictly  to  comprise  the  entire  Roman  empire, 
the  number  must  fall  below  ten;  if  used  more  loosely  of  local  persecutions,  the  num- 
ber might  be  very  largely  increased.  The  ten  persecutions  commonly  regarded  as  gen- 
.eral  are  the  following:  the  persecution  under  Nero,  64  a. D.;  under  Domitian,  95  A.D. - 
under  Trajan,  107  a.d.;  under  Hadrian,  135  A.D.;  under  Marcus  Aurehus,  165,  A.D.; 
under  Septimius  Severus,  302  a-D,;  under  Maximinus,  386,  a,d.  ;  under  Decius,  249  A.D.: 
under  Yalerianus,  267  a.d.  ;  under  Diocletian,  808  a.d.  The  extoit  and  the  duraUon  ot 
some  of  these  have  lieen  the  sabject  of  eoiuldersble  controvenfy,  and  indeed  an  aid- 
mated  dlscusaion  was  m^ntained  for  a  long  period  as  to  the  procnble  total  number  of 
victims  in  the  pa^n  persecutions  of  the  church.  Such  controversies  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  publication.  It  is  quite  certain  that  there  have  been  exauerations  on  the 
Chnatian  as  well  as  on  the  adverse  side;  but  it  has  been  shown  beyond  ue  pos^bllity  of 
doubt,  and  the  most  recent  explorations  have  coufinned  the  arguments,  that  the  data  on 
which  the  estimates  pf  Dodweil  and  Olbbon,  the  most  prominent  advocates  of  the  theory 
of  the  small  number,  were  founded,  were  uncertain,  and  even  fallacious;  and  that,  not 
to  speak  of  the  many  victims  of  the  constantly  recurring  local  violences,  the  number 
who  fell  in  each  of  the  almve-named  persecutions  was  both  large  in  itself,  and  ^read,  in 
most  cases,  over  a  considerable  extent  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  most  violent,  as  wdl 
as  the  most  widely-spread  of  these  persecutions,  were  those  under  Nero,  Trajan,  Maxi- 
minius,  Decius,  and  Diocletian.  The  last-named,  though  called  by  Diocletian's  name, 
was  in  reality  far  less  the  work  of  that  emperor  than  of  his  coUei^e  Gkilerius;  but  it 
was  extremely  cruel,  and,  with  occasional  interruptions,  continued  from  the  year  803 
down  to  the  victory  of  Oonstaotine  over  Uaxentius— a  period  of  nearly  ten  yews. 

FEBflXPE'OlTE.   See  Proserpina. 

PEBSEP'OLIB  (Persian  City),  the  Greek  translation  of  the  lost  name  of  the  capital  of 
ancient  Persia  {PartaSartaf),  was  situated  on  the  rirer  Araxes  (Bendemir),  to  the  e. 
of  the  river  Medus  (Polwat,  or  river  of  Murghab),  in  the  plain  of  Merdusht,  about  85  m. 
to  the  n.e.  of  Shiraz,  on  llie  road  to  Ispahan.  A  certain  number  of  most  remarkable 
ruins  is  all  that  now  remaina  of  that  city,  with  which,  according  to  ancient  writers,  "no 
other  city  could  be  compared  either  in  beauty  or  in  wealth,"  and  which  was  generally 
designated  "the  glory  of  tbe  east"  Darius Hystaapes,  Xerxes,  Artaunes,  and  other 
Acluemenides,  each  in  his  turn  contributed  towards  its  aggrandizement.  Alexander  the 
great,  in  his  march  of  conquest,  is  said  to  have  destroyed  Persepolis  completdy;  but 
this  must  probably  only  be  understood  to  apply  to  come  of  the  oiief  palaces.  It  may 
also  be  presumed  that  after  the  fall  of  the  AcliEemenides,  that  extension  of  the  original 
town  (afterwards  known,  and  important  In  liistory  up  to  within  a  recent  period,  as 
Istakhar),  on  wliich  were  situated  the  royal  ediflcea  ana  temples  used  as  the  royal  treas- 
uries up  to  the  time  of  Epiphanes,  gradually  fell  into  decay.  Tlie  situation  of  these 
structures,  overlooking  the  vast  luxuriant  plain  of  Merdusht,  is  described  in  terms  of 
rapturous  enthusiasm  by  every  traveler  from  Cliardin  to  our  own  day.  Three  groups 
are  cbieSy  distinguishable  In  the  vast  ruins  existing  on  tbe  spot  First,  the  Chebel 
MinSr  (Forty  Pillars),  with  the  Mountain  of  the  Tombs  (Raclimed),  also  called  Takht-i- 
Jamslild  or  tbe  structure  of  Jamshld,  after  some  fabulous  ancient  kin^,  popularly  sup 
posed  to  be  the  founder  of  Persepolis.  The  next  in  order  is  Nsksh-i-Rustam,  to  tne 
n.w.,  with  its  tombs;  and  the  last,  the  building  called  tbe  Haram  of  Jamshld.  The  most 
important  is  the  flrst  group,  situated  on  a  vast  terrace  of  cyclopean  masonry  at  the  foot 
of  a  lofty  mountain-ran^.  The  extent  of  this  terrace  to  atoutlSOOfL  n,  bys.,  and 
about  800  e.  by  w.,  and  it  was.  according  to  Dlodoms  Siculus,  once  surrounaed  by  a 
triple  wall  of  16,  83,  and  60  cubits  respectively  in  height,  for  the  triple  purpose  of  giviDg 
strength,  Insiriring  awe,  and  defense.  The  whole  internal  area  is  further  divided  into 
three  terraces — the  lowest  towards  the  s. ;  the  central  being  800  ft.  square,  and  rising  46 
ft.  above  the  plain-,  and  tbe  third,  tlie  northern,  about  550  ft.  long,  and  85  ft.  high.  Ko 
traces  of  structures  are  to  be  found  on  the  lowest  platform;  on  the  northern,  only  tbe 
so-called  "  Propyliea"  of  Xerxes;  but  the  central  platform  seems  to  have  been  occupied 
by  the  foremost  structures,  which  again,  however,  do  not  all  appear  to  have  stood  on  tbe 
same  level.  There  are  distinguished  here  tbe  soHsalled  "great  ball  of  Xerxes,**  called 
tf^iebd  lUnAr,  by  way  of  eminence),  the  palace  at  Xerxes,  and  the  palace  of  Darius, 
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toweiiog  one  above  tbe  other  in  micccarive  eleration  from  the  ground  The  etone  used 
for  tbe  Euildiogs  is  dark-gray  marble,  cut  into  gigantic  square  olockB,  and  in  many  cases 
exquidtely  pofldied.    The  ascent  from  the  to  the  great  northern  platform  is 

formed  two  double  flights,  the  stepe  of  which  are  nearly  fsSS  ft  wide.  Si  in.  high,  and 
15  In.  in  the  tread,  so  ttuit  several  travelers  have  been  able  to  ascend  them  on  horseback. 
What  are  called  the  propylsea  of  Xeraos  on  this  platform  are  two  masses  of  stone-work, 
which  prot»bly  formed  an  entrance-^tcway  for  foot-passengers,  paved  with  gigantic 
slabs  of  polished  marble.  Portals,  still  standing,  bear  figures  of  animals  16  ft.  high, 
closely  resembling  the  Assyrian  bulls  of  Ninsveh.  The  building  itself,  conjectured  to 
have  been  a  hall  83  ft.  square,  is,  according  to  the  cuneiform  inscription,  as  Interpreted 
by  Rawlinson,  the  work  of  Xerxes;  the  inscription  reads  as  follows: 

"Tlua  great  god  AunuuHjda,  he  it  is  who  has  dven  this  world,  and  who  has  Bivea 
life  to  mankind,  who  has  made  Xerxes  king,  l>oth  king  and  law-giver  of  the  people.  I 
am  Xerxes  the  king,  the  great  king,  the  kmg  of  kings,  the  king  of  the  many-peopled 
countries,  the  supimter  also  of  the  great  world,  the  son  of  king  Darius,  the  Acbeeme- 
nian. 

"Bays  Xerxes  the  king,  by  the  grace  of  Auramajda,  I  have  made  this  gate  of 
entrance;  there  is  many  another  nobler  work  besides  this  Persepolis  which  I  have  eze> 
cuted,  and  which  my  father  has  executed;"  etc. 

An  expanse  of  168  ft.  divides  this  platform  from  the  central  one,  which  still  bean  many 
of  those  columns  of  the  hall  of  Xerxes  from  which  the  ruins  have  taken  their  name.  The 
staircase  leading  up  to  the  Chehel  Mioftr,  or  Forty  Pillars,  is,  if  possible,  still  more  mag- 
niflcent  than  ue  first;  and  the  walls  are  more  superbly  decorated  with  sculpture^ 
representing  colossal  warriors  with  spears,  gigantic  bulls,  combats  with  wild  beasts, 
processions,  and  the  like;  while  broken  capitalf^  shafts,  pillars,  and  countless  fragments 
of  buildiogs,  with  cuneiform  (Dscriplions,  cover  the  whole  vast  space  of  this  platform, 
360  ft.  from  n.  to  s.,  and  880  ^m  e.  to  west  The  great  hall  of  Xerxes  Is  computed  to 
have  been  a  rectangle  of  about  800  to  360  ft.,  and  to  have  consequently  covered  105,000 
sq.  ft,  or  2}  acres.   The  pillars  were  arranged  in  four  divisions,  consisting  of  a  center 

Eonp  six  deep  every  way,  and  an  advanced  body  of  twelve  in  two  ranks,  the  same  num- 
r  flanking  the  center.  Fifteen  columns  are  all  that  now  remain  of  the  number. 
Their  form  is  very  beautiful.  Their  height  Is  00  ft-ithe  circumference  of  the  shaft,  16, 
the  lengUi  from  the  capital  to  the  torus,  44  feet  The  shaft  is  finely  fluted  in  52  dlvlr 
sions;  at  its  lower  extremity  begin  a  cincture  and  a  torus,  the  first,  2  In.  in  depth,  and 
the  latter,  1  ft.,  from  whence  devolves  the  pedestal,  shaped  like  the  cup  and  leaves  of 
the  pendent  lotos,  the  capitals  having  been  surmounted  by  the  double  semi-bull.  Be- 
hind the  hall  of  Xerxes  was  the  so-called  hail  of  hundred  columns,  to  the  s.  of  which  are 
indications  of  another  structure,  which  Fei^usaon  terms  the  central  edifice.  Next  along 
the  w.  front  stood  the  palace  of  Dariua,  and  to  the  b.  the  palace  of  Xerxes,  measuring 
abotlt  86  ft.  square,  similarly  decorated.  The  chief  ruin  exists  at  Hail  Abad  on  the 
river  Fdlvar,  a  few  miles  above  P.  See  travels  of  Nlehuhr,  Ker  Porter,  Kich,  etc. ;  Fer- 
gusson's  Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Persepoiis  Restored;  Vaux^s  Ninewh  and  Persepolis,  and 
Rawlioson's  Five  Oreat  Monarchies.  See  also  Cyrus,  Dabivb,  Xebxes,  Cuneifobu, 
and  Pebsian  Abchitectube.   See  tUus.,  Persia,  p.  636;  AscaiTECTUBE,  Vol.  I. 

FEBflOH,  a  co.  in  n.  Korih  Carolina,  having  the  state  line  of  Ylnrhila  for  Its  IL 
boundary ;  drained  by  head  waters  of  Dan  river,  and  the  Hycootee  and  Flat  rivers  ;  420 
sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  16,151,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  inclu.  colored.  Its  surface  is  diversi- 
fied by  hill,  valley,  and  plain,  well  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  oak,  and  hickory,  and 
containing  copjier  ores,  graphite,  and  slate.  Its  soil  produces  grain,  sweet-potatoea^ 
tobacco,  and  dairy  products.   Live  stock  is  raised.   Co.  seat,  Roxooro. 

ISMZira,  also  Perses,  the  last  king  of  Macedonia,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Philip  Y., 
and  was  b.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  8d  a  b.c.  He  was  trained  to  a  military  life  from  bis 
earliest  years,  and  after  bringing  about  the  death  of  his  younger  brother  Demetrius,  who 
was  a  favorite  t>oth  with  the  Macedonians  and  the  Eomans,  he  succeeded  his  father  on 
the  throne  179  B.C.  Philip  bad  long  foreseen  that  a  contest  l)etween  Rome  and  Macedon 
was  inevitable,  and  he  had  carefullv  prepared  for  it,  so  that  Perseus,  on  his  secession, 
found  himself  forearmed.  Meanwnile  he  governed  Macedon  with  great  prudeuce  and 
moderation,  and  became  decidedly  popular  with  his  subjects  and  neighbors.  Seleucus 
IV.  (Philopator)  gave  him  his  daughter  Laodice  in  marriage;  Prusias,  the  Bithynian 
king,  marned  his  sister;  tiie  Greek  states  looked  favorably  on  his  projects,  and  bis 
envoys  were  well  received  even  at  Carthage.  The  Bomans  took  the  alann,  and — after 
some  deludve  negotiations— sent  an  army  into  Thessaly  {171  b.c.).  The  war  lasted  four 
years;  in  the  first  three  the  advantages  were  so  little  on  the  side  of  the  Romans  that 
there  was  a  wide-spread  feeling  in  Perseus's  favor  in  the  countries  bordering  on  ilie  Levant 
and  the  Archipelago.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  campaign  (168  b.c.),  L.  iEmilius 
Paulus  arrived,  and  took  command  of  the  Roman  forces.  A  great  battle  was  fought  at 
Pydna  (June  22),  in  which  the  army  of  Perseus  was  utferly  routed.  The  king  himself 
Was  soon  afterwards  forced  to  surrender,  and  conveyed  to  Rome,  where  ho  adorned  th« 
triumph  of  the  conqueror.   He  died  in  captivity  at  Alba,  a  few  years  later. 

FEBSEinL  in  Grecian  mythology,  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Danae  (q.v.),  and  grandson  of 
AcriduB.   Be  was  brought  up  at  Seriphos,  ooe  of  the  Cyclades,  where  rolydectM 
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reigned,  vrho,  wishing  to  get  rid  of  him  for  private  reasons,  sent  him  when  yet  a  youth 
to  bring  the  head  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa,  on  the  pretense  that  be  wanted  to  present  it  aa 
a  bridal  gift  to  Hlppodamia.  Perseus  set  forth  under  the  protection  of  Athene  and 
'Hermes,  the  former  of  whom  gave  him  a  mirror,  by  which  he  could  see  the  monster 
without  looking  at  her  (for  that  would  have  changed  him  into  stone);  the  latter,  a  sickle, 
while  the  nymphs  provided  him  with  winged  sandals,  and  a  helmet  of  Hades,  or  invisible 
cap.  After  numerous  wonderful  adventures,  he  reached  the  abode  of  Medusa,  who 
dwelt  near  Tartessua,  on  the  coast  of  the  ocean,  and  succeeded  in  cutting  off  her  hmd, 
which  be  put  itrto  a  bag,  and  carried  off.  On  his  return,  he  lislted  Ethiopia,  where  he 
liberated  and  married  Andromeda,  by  whom  he  subsequently  bad  a  numerous  family, 
and  arrived  at  Beriphos  in  time  to  rescue  his  mother  from  theannoyance  of  the  too  ardent 
addresses  of  Polydectes,  whom,  along  with  some  of  bis  companiona,  he  changed  into 
atone.  After  this  he  went  to  Ajgoa,  from  which  Acriaiua  fled  to  Theasaly,  and  Perseua 
aasumed  the  vacant  throne.  But  this,  like  many  other  details  of  the  myth,  is  differently 
narrated.  Perseus  was  worshiped  aa  a  hero  in  various  parte  of  Greece,  and,  according 
to  Herodotus,  in  Egypt  too.  In  ancient  works  of  art,  the  figure  of  Perseus  much  resem- 
bles that  of  Hermes. 

raBflEVEBAXOB  OP  8AIVTB,  a  doctrine  necessarily  resulting  from  the  most  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  Calviniatie  aystem,  uid  therefore  held  l>y  almost  all  who  adoirt  the 
Oalnnistic  or  Augustlnlan  docbinea.  It  is  advocated  not  only  by  arguments  from  other 
doctrinea,  as  those  of  election,  atonement,  the  interces^n  and  mediatorial  dominion  of 
Christ,  imputed  righteouanees  and  regeueralion,  but  also  from  many  texts  of  Scripture, 
aa  those  which  declare  eternal  Ufe  to  he  always  connected  witli  believing,  and  those  which 
encourage  the  believer  to  depend  on  the  faithfulness,  love,  and  omnipotence  of  God.  To 
an  objection  very  commonly  urged  against  it,  that  it  tends  to  make  men  careless  con- 
cerning virtue  and  holiness,  ita  advocates  reply  that  this  objection  is  only  valid  a^inat  a 
doctrine  very  different  from  theirs,  the  true  doctrine  of  perseverance  of  saints  being  one 
of  perseverance  in  holiness,  and  giving  no  encouragement  to  a  confidence  of  floal  aalva- 
tiou  which  is  not  connected  with  a  present  and  even  an  increasing  holiness. 

IXBSHOBX,  a  maiket  t  in  the  co.  (tf  Worcester,  and  0  m.  a.a  of  the  dty  ot  that 
name,  on  the  Avon.  It  contains  two  churches— that  of  St  Andrew's,  small  and  ancient; 
and  the  church  of  the  holy  cross.  In  Norman  and  early  English,  with  a  lofty  square 
tower.  This  church  is  the  only  remaining  portion  of  tne  ancient  abboy-church  of  tiic 
same  name.  Pop.  '91,  2,631,  who  are  employed  in  the  engineering  and  machine  worka 
and  in  the  stocking  manufactories,  and  In  raising  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  markets 
of  the  large  manunicturing  towns  In  the  vicinity. 

FBBSU,  called  by  the  natives  Iran  (see  Aryan  Bace),  the  most  extensive  and  pow- 
erful native  kingdom  of  western  Asia,  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  great  pl^n  of  EJiiva, 
the  Caspian  sea,  and  the  trans- Caucasian  provinces  of  Russia:  on  the  e.  by  Bokhara, 
Afghanistan,  and  Beloochlstan;  on  the  a.  by  the  atrait  of  Ormaz  and  the  Persian  gulf, 
and  on  the  w.  by  Asiatic  Turkey.  It  extenda  900  m.  from  e.  to  w.,  and  700  m.  from  n. 
to  s.,  and  has  an  area  of  about  628^000  miles.  It  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  great 
table-land  or  elevated  plateau,  which  in  the  center  and  on  the  east  side  is  almost  a  dead 
level;  but  on  the  n.,  w.,  and  s.  is  covered  with  mountain-chains.  The  province  of 
Azerbiian,  in  the  n.  w^is  almost  wholly  mountainous.  From  its  souUiem  boundary,  the 
majestic  range  of  the  Elburz  runs  eastward,  following  the  line  of  ttie  Caspian  coast  at  a 
distance  varying  from  18  to  60  miles.  On  reaching  Astrabad,  the  mountains  dnk  into 
ridges  of  lower  elevation,  one  of  which  ^oina  the  Paropamisus  in  Afghanistan.  A  hill 
country  lies  n.  of  this  line ;  it  terminates  in  the  Daman-i-koh  chain,  which  sinks  abruptly 
to  the  low  plain  of  Turkistan.  South  and  e.  of  Azerbijan,  a  broad  mountain-belt  trav- 
erses Persia  from  n.w.  to  s.e.,  the  chains  and  valleys  of  which  it  consists  lying  in  the 
same  direction.  To  this  region  belong  the  mountains  running  from  Hamadan  to  Shiraz, 
many  of  the  peaks  of  which  are  clad  with  perpetual  anow;  and  the  Zagros  mountains 
and  Pushti  Kuh  on  the  western  frontier.  The  Persian  mountains  are  mostly  primitive; 
nanite,  porphyry,  feldspar,  and  mountain-limestone  enter  lately  into  their  composition 
They  also  exhibit  indications  of  volcanic  action — "laf  tan,  south  or  lake  Zirreh,  or  Zamoon, 
being  an  active,  and  Demavend  an  extinct  volcano;  and  the  destructive  earthquakes 
which  are  still  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  n.  and  n.w.  of  Persia,  indicate  the  presence 
of  subterranean  fires.  The  Persian  plateau,  which  lies  in  an  angle  formed  between  these 
mountains,  and  spreads  eastward  to  the  plateau  of  Afghanistan,  ranges  from  3,000  to 
6,000  ft.  above  sea  level,  the  lowest  portion  being  the  great  salt  desert  in  the  8.w.  of 
Eborassan,  which  has  2,000  ft.  of  elevation  above  the  sea;  while  the  arenge  elevaUon  of 
the  whole  plateau  above  the  sea  Is  about  8,700  feet. 

Almost  the  whole  of  Khorassan  (q.v.),  the  n.  half  of  Kerman  (q.v.),  the  e.  of  Irak- 
Ajemi  (q.v.),  which  form  the  great  central  plain,  and  detached  portions  of  all  the  other 
provinces,  with  the  exception  of  those  on  the  Caspian  sea,  forming  more  than  three- 
toiuths  of  the  surface  of  Persia,  are  desert.  In  some  parts  of  this  waste  the  surface  la 
dry,  and  produces  a  scanty  herbage  of  aaline  plants;  in  other  parts,  it  is  covered  with 
salt  marshes,  ot  with  a  dry,  hard,  salt  crust,  sometimes  of  considerable  thickness,  which 
glitters  and  flashes  in  the  sunlight,  forcing  the  traveler  on  these  inhospitable  wastes  to 
wear  a  shade  to  protect  his  eyes;  but  by  nr  the  greater  portion  of  this  region  consiata  oi 
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Kad,  Bometimes  so  light  and  Impalpable  as  to  be  shifted  hither  and  thither  hj  the  slight- 
est  breeze.  This  great  central  desert  contains  a  few  oases,  but  none  of  ^vat  extent  A 
narrow  atrip  of  low  and  level  coimtiy  extends  along  the  shores  of  the  Persian  gulf  and 
the  strait  of  Ormas.  It  consists  of  a  succession  of  sandy  plains,  occasionally  interrupted 
by  a  plantation  of  palms  near  the  scanty  rivulets  which  traverse  it.  It  is  called  Dush- 
tistan,  or  Ounnsir — that  is,  the  warm  region,  in  oj^todtion  to  the  mounbUnous  districts, 
called  Sirhud,  or  the  cold  county. 

Although  so  much  of  Persia  u  desert,  some  parts  of  the  country  are  of  exceeding  fer- 
tility and  oeautv;  the  immense  vallevs,  some  of  them  100  m.  in  length,  between  Uie 
various  ranges  of  the  Kerman  mountains,  abound  witii  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  veg- 
etable ptoducUons.  Great  portioDs  of  the  provinces  of  Fars,  Ehuzistan,  Ardelan,  and 
Aswrbifan  have  been  larismy  endowed  by  nature  with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation; 
while  tne  provinces  of  Ghilan  and  Mazanderan,  whidi  lie  between  the  Elburz  and  the 
Caspian  sea,  and  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Elburz,  are  as  beautiful  as  wood,  water,  and 
a  hot  climate  can  make  them — the  mountain-sides  being  clothed  with  trees  and  shrubs. 


rice  fields,  vineyards,  orchards,  orange  grounds,  and  sugar  and  cotton  plantations. 

Rivert. — Persia  has  hardly  one  river  that  can  properly  be  termed  navigable,  though 
some  of  them  are  several  hundred  miles  in  lengtti,  and  of  great  width  and  volume  ol' 
water;  among  those  of  suffldeot  importance  to  deserve  mention  is  the  Eanin,  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  s.  of  Ispahan,  and  falls  into  the  Bhat-el-Arab  near  Moham- 
merah.  The  rivers  which  flow  to  the  southward  receive,  in  the  latter  part  of  their  course, 
few  tributaries,  and  fertilize  only  a  narrow  strip  of  land  on  each  side  of  them,  except 
when  their  waters  are  applied,  by  means  of  canals  or  other  works,  to  the  artificial  irriea- 
tion  of  the  soil.  This  mode  of  ucreasing  and  extending  the  productive  powers  of  the 
country  was  much  employed  In  ancient  umes:  but  the  constant  change  of  nuutOTS,  and 
the  never-ending  disturbances  under  which  Persia  has  so  long  suffered,  led  to  the  De- 
lect of  the  practice,  and  most  of  these  monuments  of  the  architectural  sUll  and  laborious 
industry  of  the  ancient  Persians  are  now  ruinous. 

Laket. — Persia,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  nature  and  situation  of  its  surface, 
abounds  with  saline  lakes,  and  there  are  nearly  thirty  of  them  having  no  visible  outlets. 
The  chief  lake  is  lake  Urume^ah  (q.v.),  in  Azerbijan.  I^ke  Bakhtegan,  In  the  e.  of 
Fars,  the  receptacle  for  the  drainage  of  the  northern  half  of  that  province,  is  about  00 
English  m.  in  length  by  0  In  breuith.  Lake  Shiraz  is  much  smaller.  Part  of  lake 
Zirreh  is  now  included  In  the  frontier  of  Fdrda,  but  it  may  sUU  be  considered  as  ehfefly 
belonging  to  Afghanistan. 

CUmaU  and  Produfitt.—Thz  climate  is  necessarily  very  varied.  What  the  younger 
Cyrus  is  reported  to  have  said  to  Xenophon  regarding  the  climate,  "that  people  perish 
with  cold  at  the  one  extremity,  while  they  are  suifocated  with  heat  at  tlie  other,"  is 
literally  true.  Persia  may  be  considered  to  posse-s  three  climates — that  of  the  soutliern 
Dushtistan,  of  the  elevated  plateau,  and  of  the  Caspian  provinces.  In  the  Dushtistan, 
the  autumnal  heats  are  excessive,  those  of  summer  more  tolerable,  while  in  winter  and 
«)ring  the  climate  is  delightful.  On  the  plateau,  the  climate  of  Fars  is  temperate. 
About  Ispahan,  the  winters  and  summers  are  equally  mild,  and  the  reffularity  of  the 
seasons  appears  lemaifcable  to  a  stranger.  To  the  n.  and  n.w.  of  this,  the  winters  are 
severe.  Tiic  desert  region  of  the  center  and  e.,  and  the  country  on  its  border,  endure 
most  oppressive  heat  during  the  summer,  and  piercing  cold  In  winter.  The  Caspian 
provinces,  from  their  general  depression  below  the  sea  level,  are  exposed  to  a  degree  of 
neat  in  summer  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  West  Indies,  and  their  winters  are  mild 
Rains,  however,  are  frequent  and  heavy,  and  many  tracts  of  low  country  are  marehy 
and  extreraelT  unhealthy.  Except  in  the  Cas^an  provinces)  the  atmosphere  of  Per^  u 
zemarlnble  aoove  that  of  all  other  countries  for  its  dryness  and  purity. 

The  cultivated  portions  of  Persia,  wh^n  supplied  with  moisture,  are  very  fertile,  pro- 
dnctng  an  immense  variety  of  crops.  The  chief  cultivated  products  are  wheat,  barley, 
and  other  cereals,  fruit,  eums,  cotton,  wool,  woods,  fish,  licorice,  rice  and  tobacco.  The 
vine  flourishes  in  several  provinces,  and  the  wines  of  Sfalraz  are  celebrated  in  eastern 
poetry.  Mulberries  are  also  largely  cultivated,  and  silk  is  one  of  the  most  important 
I^oducts  of  the  kingdom.  The  forests  of  the  Elbnrs  abonnd  with  wild  animals,  as 
w(^ve8,  tigers,  jackals,  boars,  buffaloes,  foxes,  and  the  Caspian  cat.  Lions  and  leopards 
also  abound  in  Mazanderan.  Among  domestic  animals,  the  horse  and  camel  hold  the 
first  place.  The  horses  have  always  been  celebrated  as  the  finest  In  the  east.  They  are 
larger  and  more  handsome,  but  less  fleet  than  the  Arabian  horses.  The  Caspian  nvers 
abound  with  fl^  espechUly  stuqceon,  great  quantities  of  which  are  cured  and  exported 
to  Russia. 

IrUuiiritaiUa.—ThA  settled  population  are  chiefly  Tajiks,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Persian  race,  with  an  intermixture  of  foreign  blood.  To  this  class  belong  the  agricul- 
turists,'merchants,  artisans,  etc.  The  Tajiks  are  Mohammedans  of  the  ShUte  sect,  with 
the  exception  of  the  remaining  Parsees  or  Guebers  (q.  v.),  who  are  found  in  Kerman 
and  Fars,  and  still  retain  their  purity  of  race  and  religious  faith.  The  Tajiks  have  been 
spoken  of  as  Umid,  cunning,  and  servile,  but  in  the  cities  of  Tnrklstan  recently  con- 
quered by  Russia,  they  make  excellent  subjects,  ready  and  apt  to  adopt  and  appreciate 
the  knowledge  and  habits  of  Europe. .  In  the  work  quoted  below,  vamb^ry  speaks  of 
their  industry,  and  their  capacity  for  and  love  of  culture.  He  says,  that  which  the 
Japanese  are  in  the  e.  the  Tajiks  may  become  in  the  w.  of  Asia;  and  it  is  a  settied 
matter  that  they  will  form  tha  medium  for  the  introduction  tA  the  civilization  o£4be 
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west  Into  the  Interior  of  Aata.  mnnad  or  pastoral  tribes,  or  ejlats  a  clan), 
often  spelt  illytUs^  are  of  fonr  distinct  raoea — Tnrkomans,  Kurds,  Lfiurs,  and  Arabs. 
Their  organization  is  very  similar  to  that  which  formerly  substBted  among  the  Highland 
clana  of  Scotland,  with  the  exception  that  the  former  are  nomad,  while  the  latter  in- 
habited a  fixed  locality.  Each  tribe  Is  ruled  by  its  hereditary  chief  [ujak),  and  under 
him  by  the  heads  of  the  cadet  branches  {tirtka)  of  his  family.  Of  the  four  nomad  races, 
the  Turkoman  is  the  most  numerous,  and  forms  at  the  present  day  the  ruling  race  in 
Persia.  The  Kurds  are  few  in  number,  the  greater  part  of  their  country  and  race  being 
under  the  sway  of  Turkey.  The  Arabs  are  also  few  in  number,  and  at  the  present  day 
can  bardly  be  distinguished  from  the  Persians,  having  adopted  both  their  manners  and 
language.  The  LQurs  are  of  nearly  pure  Persian  blood.  Tne  nomad  races,  especially  the 
TuriEomans,  profess  the  Sunni  creed;  they  are  distinguished  from  Tajil^  by  their 
courage,  manliness,  and  independence  of  character;  but  they  are  inveterate  Pobl»er8, 
and  since  their  entrance  into  the  country  In  the  10th  c,  It  has  been  continually 
distracted  by  civil  wars  and  revolutions.  Most  of  the  Mohammedans  belong  to  the 
Shiite  sect  and  tUe  priesthood  is  very  powerful,  its  influence  being  usually  exerted 
against  progress  of  any  kind.  It  is  easy  to  become  a  priest,  the  only  requirement  being 
a  knowl^ge  of  the  Koran  and  an  ability  to  interpret  Its  laws.  If  the  priest  or  motlali 
prove  himself  a  man  of  wisdom  whose  interpretations  of  the  divine  law  are  regarded 
as  just  and  whose  knowIe^«  of  the  faith  and  of  traditions  ts  extensive,  he  becomes 
a  Mujtahid  or  chief  priest.  The  Mujtahld  of  Kerbela  In  Bagdad  ts  the  chief  authority 
in  rdiglous  matters,  and  Is  held  by  some  to  be  the  viceregent  of  the  Prophet.  The  gov- 
ernment does  not  appoint  the  chief  priest  but  chooses  the  chief  judge  or  Sheikh-ef- 
tsLim,  as  well  as  the  chiefs  of  the  principal  mosques  In  the  cities.  The  estimates  of 
1894  placed  8,000,000  of  the  population  as  Shiltes,  800,000  as  Sunnltes,  and  of  the  non- 
Motianuuedan  population,  9,000  Parsees,  46,000  Armenians,  25,000  Jews,  and  2fi,000 
Nestorlans. 

We  have  no  certain  Information  regarding  the  population  of  Persia.  There  can  be 
no  donbt  that  In  antiquity,  and  even  during  the  middle  ages,  while  the  irrigation  worka 
still  fertilized  great  tracts  of  country,  it  supported  a  great  population.  A  native  esti- 
mate, referred  to  by  sir  John  Malcolm,  fixed  the  modem  population  at  200,000,000.  In 
the  17th  c,  the  French  traveler,  Chardin,  thought  40,000,000  not  too  high  a  flgnre.  Later 
travelers,  however,  reduced  these  sums  to  numbers  varying  from  16,000,000  to  8,000,000. 
Much  surprise  was  accordingly  expressed  when  Hr.  B.  Thomson,  who  had  traveled  in 
every  province  of  Persia,  and  collected  statistical  information,  made  careful  calculation 
from  the  taxes  collected,  etc.,  and  reported  that  the  entire  population  did  not  exceed 
6,000,000,  and  was  probably  not  over  4,000,000.  His  estimate  was  long  generally  ac- 
cepted as  the  most  trustworthy,  but  estimates  in  1894  placed  the  total  population  at 
9,000,000.  In  1604  the  principal  cities  with  their  populations  w6re  given  as  follows: — 
Teheran,  210,000;  Tabriz,  180,000;  Ispahan,  80,000;  Meshed,  60,000;  Barfurush,  60,000; 
Kerman  and  Yezd  between  40,000  and  46,000;  Hamadan,  Shiraz,  Kazvin,  Kom,  Kashan, 
and  Resht,  between  25,000  and  30,000.  The  nomad  population  consisted  of  about 
7^,000  Turks;  675,000  Kurds  and  Leks;  260,000  Arabs;  234,000  Lfiurs  and  20,700 
Baluchis  and  Grypsies. 

The  insecurity  of  property  has  prevented  the  improvement  of  land,  the  extension  of 
trade,  and  public  works  of  every  kind.  The  roads  are  utterly  neglected.  The  houses, 
those  of  the  wealthiest  people  not  excepted,  appear  contemptible,  being  generally  built 
of  earth  or  mud,  and  are  grouped,  even  In  the  towns,  with  little  attention  to  uniformity 
or  order.  They  scarcely  ever  exceed  one  story  in  height,  and  they  are  surrounded  by 
high  blank  walls.  The  public  buildings,  such  as  mosques,  colleges,  and  caravansaries, 
are  of  similar  appearance  to  the  ordinary  houses,  and  built  of  the  same  materials.  The 
interiors,  however,  of  the  houses  of  the  rich  are  sometimes  perfect  paradises  of  luxury 
and  elegance;  and  however  much  dwellings  constructed  of  mud  may  offend  a  European 
eye,  it  Is  questionable  whether,  with  all  its  disadvantages,  mud  Is  not  a  better  building 
material  than  wood  or  stone  In  a  country  possessing  such  a  climate  as  Persia.  The 
miserable  look  of  the  towns  Is,  however,  greatly  Improved  by  the  beauty  of  the  pudens 
which  surround  them. 

Manufaeturet  and  7V(u2e.— The  trade  of  Persla-ts  by  no  means  commensurate  with  Its 
size  and  wealth.  It  has  long  been  hampered  by  the  indifference  of  the  richer  classes  to 
commercial  and  Industrial  matters.  The  Shah  Huzafei^-Dln,  who  socceeded  his 
father  in  the  spring  of  1890,  showed  more  of  a  disposition  to  encourage  trade  and  Indus- 
try than  fats  predecessors,  but  work  In  this  line  is  hindered  by  the  prejudices  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  beauty,  as  well  as  the  dorabllity,  of  Persian  wares  has  bem  celebrated 
for  centuries,  although  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  is 
turned  Into  industrial  capital,  and  enterprise  has  been  further  hindered  by  the  lack  of 
mutual  confidence  among  the  people.  A  large,  and  of  course  influential,  class  have 
always  regarded  trade  of  any  sort  as  degrading.  The  Industrial  classes,  therefore,  had 
only  their  own  resources  to  rely  won  and  have  been  aided  by  no  national  policy  for  the 
promotion  of  home  Industries.  The  manufactures  of  P.  have  hardly  emerged  from  the 
domestic  stage  of  industry  and  some  of  their  finest  rugs  and  carpets  are  still  designed 
and  woven  in  the  tents  of  the  aemi-barbarous  Kurds  and  Tnrkomans,  who  obtain  the 
wool  from  their  fiocks  and  the  dyes  from  the  plants  and  herbs  on  their  native  bills. 
Cotton  is  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  export,  Russia  receiving  nearly  all  of  it.  A  consu- 
lar report  In  1896  estimated  the  quantity  annually  exported  at  aboitf  4,000  tons.  The 
manufacture  of  raw  silk  was  formerly  a  very  important  industry,  but  between  1976  and 
1805  there  was  a  marked  decline,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  only  a  small  pn^KWtlon 
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of  the  former  ontpnt  was  produced.  The  attempt  made  toward  the  end  of  this  period 
to  Improve  the  silk  cnltnre  t>y  the  Introdaction  of  new  seeds  led  to  a  partial  and  tempo- 
rary rerivaL  The  P.  tobacco  is  well  known  throughont  the  world.  The  best  quality  la 
grown  in  the  neighborhood  of  Shlraz  In  the  province  of  Fars,  bat  of  this  little  is  ex- 
ported. A  lai^  part  of  the  tobacco  crop  goes  to  Turkey  and  "Egjipt^  and  the  home  con- 
sumption la  lar^  Opium  is  another  Important  article  of  export  and  the  trade  In  Uile 
has  mcreased  In  consequence  of  the  opposition  to  its  production  In  India,  China  now 
receives  a  large  supply  of  oplnm  from  Persia,  and  the  home  consmnption  has  attained 
considerable  dimeDBlons.  A  well-known  export  of  Persia  Is  asafetlda,  which  Is  the  prod- 
uct of  a  plant  found  chiefly  in  the  proTinces  of  Kurman  and  Tezd.  It  grows  wild,  but 
its  prepiuatlon  requires  great  care.  It  Is  chiefly  exported  to  India,  where  it  Is  used  by  the 
Hindoos  as  a  flavor  for  food.  Some  Is  consumed  In  P. ,  but  It  is  not  used  much  for  medic- 
inal purposes.  The  preparation  of  attar  of  roses,  for  which  P.  has  long  been  famons, 
is  still  carried  on,  but  to  no  such  great  extent  as  formerly.  The  export  of  wool  hu 
considerably  Increased,  especially  of  the  coarser  quality;  the  finer  and  more  silky  wools 
are  employed  at  home  in  the  manufacture  of  rugs  and  caipets.  Persian  wheat  is  of  an 
especially  fine  quality  and  the  export  trade  in  it  Is  large,  the  greater  part  going  to  Eng- 
land and  India.  The  Caspian  sea  supplies  a  large  number  of  storgeon,  from  the  roe  of 
which  caviare,  an  Important  article  of  trade,  is  obtained.  The  flsherlea  are  run  by  Rufr- 
sian  Armenians,  from  whom  the  Persian  government  derives  a  considerable  rent.  The 
wines  of  Sbiraz  are  celebrated  in  Eastern  poetry,  but  of  the  best  quality  a  comparatively 
imall  quantity  is  now  produced.  In  flavor  it  is  not  nnlike  sherry.  Owing  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  too  much  water  In  consequence  of  the  irrigation  of  the  Persian  vineyards,  the 
grape  yields  a  wine  which  deteriorates  with  age,  turning  sour  or  insipid.  Carpets  and 
mgs  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  being  highly  valued  for  the  durablU^  of  their 
colors,  the  artistic  character  of  their  designs,  and  their  exquisite  workmanship.  There 
is  a  considerable  export  trade  also  In  shawls,  which  are 'cheaper,  and  In  general  not  of 
such  fine  quality  as  the  Cashmere  shawls,  llie  trade  in  them  is  for  the  most  part  lim- 
ited to  Arabia  and  Constantinople.  Astrakhan  Is  a  considerable  article  of  trade.  It  is 
made  from  the  skins  of  very  young  black  lambs,  and  the  best  qiiallty  produced  is  from 
flocks  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sbiraz,  but  the  industry  led  to  so  serious  a  diminution  of 
the  flocks,  that  the  Persian  government  prohibited  the  exportation  of  the  skins.  Much, 
however.  Is  exported  in  spite  of  the  law.  In  the  province  of  Khorassan  are  famous  tur- 
quoise mines,  the  products  of  which  are  exported  to  the  countries  of  the  east  as  well  as 
to  most  civilized  countries,  the  Persian  stones  being  regarded  as  superior  to  those 
obtained  In  anv  other  part  of  the  world.  The  pearl  fisheries  are  also  of  great  value  and 
their  rent  yields  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  government.  They  are  found  in  the  Per- 
sian gulf,  and  the  best  pearls,  unless  they  are  t^ken  for  the  Shah's  ooUection,  are 
exported  chiefiy  to  London  and  Paris.  As  to  the  inmorts,  P.  derives  her  petroleum  sup- 
ply from  Russia:  sugar  from  Russia  and  France;  cloth  from  Austria,  Russia,  Belginm, 
and  England;  glass,  china,  and  earthenware  from  Austria;  iron  from  Russia;  copper 
from  England;  tea  from  India  and  China;  and  coffee  from  Mocha,  India,  and  Ceylon. 
Other  important  articles  of  import  may  be  classed  under  the  heads  of  fancy  articles, 
builders'  hardware,  clocks,  watches,  etc.,  leather  goods,  carriages  and  harness,  tobacco, 
druggists'  wares,  musical  Instruments,  canned  goods,  liqnors,  dress  goods,  and  firearms. 

Omiemment,  ToMtiiony  Educalion,  etc — The  government  of  Persia  is  a  pnre  despotism, 
limited  only  by  domestic  intrigues,  dread  of  private  vengeance,  and  an  occasional  insup- 
rection.  The  last-named  is  the  principal  check  against  onjust  government  on  the  part 
of  the  monarch,  while  the  former  two  operate  as  powerful  restraints  on  his  ministers. 
The  monarch,  who  has  the  title  of  "  Sbah  "  or  Shahinshah  (king  of  kings),  possesses 
absolute  authority  over  the  lives  and  property  of  his  subjects.  His  deputies,  the  gov- 
ernors of  provinces  and  dbitricts,  possess  similar  authority  over  those  under  them ;  their 
actions  are,  however,  liable  to  revision  by  the  Shah,  who  may  sumnuuily  inflict  any 
punishment  upon  them  for  real  or  alleged  misgovemment.  Oppression  of  the  working 
and  mercantile  classes  is  almost  a  necessity  of  such  a  form  of  government.  The  office 
of  Shadr  Axam,  abolished  for  a  time  was  reinstituted  in  1693.  There  is  a  ministry,  nomi- 
nally modeled  after  the  cabinets  of  European  states,  consisting  of  the  ministers  of  foreign 
affurs,  of  war,  of  flnance,  and  of  the  interior.  These  are  the  cliief  ministers,  but  other 
departments  represented  are  commerce,  treasury  and  customs,  Justice,  instruction, 
mines,  telegraphs,  ports,  the  press,  and  religious  endowments.  The  law,  which  In  civil 
cases  is  administered  by  Mollahs  (q.  v.),  in  criminal  cases  by  a  state  court,  Is  founded  on 
the  Koran  and  on  tradition.  The  punishments  commonly  inflicted  arc  fines,  flogging 
(the  bastinado),  and  death,  either  by  decapitation,  stabbing,  or  torture.  The  beglerhegs, 
or  governors  of  provinces,  who  are  always  chosen  from  the  governing  race,  the  Turko- 
mans, and  are  generally  of  the  blood-roval,  oppress  to  the  utmost  the  poor  Tajiks.  They 
are  seldom  able,  however,  to  protect  their  provinces  from  the  ravages  of  the  predatory 
eylat  hordes,  who,  though  nominally  sidiject  to  the  Shah,  are  governed  by  their  own 
Uiana,  and  are  really  independent.  The  revenue  consists  principally  of  money  raised 
by  taxes  upon  towns,  villages,  and  districts,  each  being  required  to  pay  a  flxed  sum.  It 
is  estimated  that  8^  of  the  revenue  Is  obtained  In  this  manner,  which  Imposes  the 
heaviest  burden  on  the  laboring  classes.  Of  the  other  sources  of  revenue  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  customs  which  yield  nearly  16%.  The  balance  is  obtained  from  mines, 
posts  and  concessions  of  the  government. 

Elementary  education  is  very  generally  diffused  among  all  classes,  but  consists  chiefly 
of  the  reading  of  the  Koran.  There  are,  however,  numerous  colleges  which  are  sup- 
ported by  the  state,  and  in  these  inatmction  Is  given  in  religion^  Persian  and  Arable 
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literature  and  to  aome  extent  in  science.  The  polytechnic  school  of  Teheran,  opened  hi 
1840,  has  attempted  with  some  success  to  introduce  a  knowledge  of  Western  literature 
and  science.  In  the  same  city,  as  well  as  at  Tabriz,  there  are  loilitary  colleges.  For  an 
account  of  the  Persian  army,  see  the  article  Aruteb,  Modern. 

FoUtieal  DiviaianSf  eie. — From  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present  centoiy,  Persia 
was  divided  into  seven  or  dght  great  divlaions ;  but  about  the  time  when  it  was  attempted 
to  Introduce  European  clvlTlcanon  into  the  country,  and  discipline  into  the  anny,  the 
country  was  anew  divided  into  26  provinces.  At  present  Persia  Is  divided  Into  22  large 
and  10  small  provinces,  each  under  a  governor-general  who  is  responsible  to  the  Shah. 
There  are  many  interesting  mi  us  of  ancient  and  celebrated  cities  in  PersU— for  exam 
pie,  Persepolis  (q.  v.),  Rhages,  or  Bhf,  Shahpor,  Istfikhar,  TAs,  Merr,  Sbuduui,  Hama- 
dan,  etc.  See  BxHieruzr. 

JSatmrjf.—A.cooTdiag  to  the  8hah  Nameh  of  Firdusi  (q.T.),  the  history  of  Persia 
begins  some  thousands  of  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Little  has  ^et  been  done 
towards  extracting  the  grains  of  historical  truth  that  maj  be  contained  in  the  mass  of 
fable  thai  constitutes  the  native  Persian  annals;  although  hopes  are  cherished  that  by 
aid  of  the  many  inscriptions  and  monuments  that  are  being  daily  discovered,  light  may 
yet  be  thrown  upon  many  points.  In  the  meantime,  we  must  rest  contented  with  the 
accounts  derived  from  Greek  writers.  The  north-western  part  of  Irao,  anciently  called 
Media  (q.T.),  was,  at  the  earliest  period  known  to  the  Oreeka^  a  part  of  the  Aaqnian 
empire,  but  the  Medea  revolted,  and  (708  b.c.),  under  Dcjoces,  established  an  em^re 
which  subdued  both  that  of  Assyria  and  their  own  kindred  tribes  of  Persls.  oee 
ItfEDlA.  About  687  B.C.,  the  Persians  under  Cyrus  (q.v.)— the  Eai-Ehusru  of  the 
Persians — (559-539  B.C.)  rebelled,  subdued  their  former  masters,  the  Medes  (who  from 
this  time  became  amalgamated  with  them),  and  established  a  mighty  empire,  which 
included  besides  Persia,  as  far  as  the  Oxus  and  Indus,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
Mesopotamia.  His  son,  Cahbtsbs,  a  most  ferocious  and  blood-tiilis^  tyrant  (tseO-fiSS 
B.C.),  subdued  Tyre,  Cyprus,  and  Egypt  After  the  brief  rule  of  the  usurper  Smerdis 
(533-531  B.C.),  Darius  L  (q.v.),  surnamed  Htbtabpes— the  Gushtasp  of  the  Persians— 
(531-465  B.C.),  mounted  tlie  Uirone.  He  was  a  politic  and  energetic  prince,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  firmly  establishing  his  dynasty,  and  adding  Thrace  and  Macedonia  to  liis 
empire;  but  his  two  attempts  to  subdue  Greece  were  completely  foiled,  the  first  by  the 
Tbracians,  and  the  second  by  the  Athenians  at  Marathon  (490  b.c.).    His  son,  Xbbxbs 

I.  (485-465  B.C.) — the  Isfundear  of  the  Persians— renewed  the  attempt  to  subdue  the 
Greek  states,  and  though  at  first  successful,  the  defeats  of  Salamis  and  Flatsa  compelled 
him  to  limit  himself  to  a  defensive  wufare,  'which  exluusted  the  resources  of  fais  king- 
dom. His  son,  AbtaxebxkbI.  (466-^5  b.o.),  surnamed  LoNancAinTS  (Uie  Bahaian  of 
the  Persians,  better  known  as  Ardeshir  Dirazdust),  was  a  valiant  prince,  but  he  wa 
unable  to  stay  the  decadence  of  Persia,  which  had  now  commenced.  He,  however, 
crushed  a  formidable  rebellion  in  Egypt,  though  his  wars  with  the  Greeks  and  lonians 
were  unsuccessful.  The  empire  now  became  a  prey  to  intestine  dissensions,  which  con- 
tinued during  the  reigns  of  his  successors,  Xerxes  II.,  Sogdianus,  Darius  II.,  Artaxerxes 

II.  ,  and  Arlaxerxes  III.  Darius  III.,  Codomannus  (^ft-839)  (the  Darab  II.  of  the 
Persians),  the  last  of  the  dynasty,  was  compelled  to  yield  his  throne  to  Alexander  (q.v.) 
the  great,  king  of  Macedon  ^nown  as  Secunder  by  the  Persians),  who  reconqnered  all 
the  former  provinces  of  Persia,  and  founded  a  vast  emigre,  whic^,  at  Ma  death  in  824 
B.C.,  was  divided  into  four  parts,  Persia  along  with  Syria  falling  to  the  sliare  of  the 
Seleucidn  (q.v.),  and  Its  old  dependency,  Egypt,  to  the  Ptolemies  (q.v.).  The  Seleucida 
soon  lost  Bactria  (now  Balkh),  which  became  independent  under  a  series  of  Greek  sover- 
eigns; and  about  246  b.c,  Parthia(q.v.>— now  northern  Khorassan— also  rebelled  under 
Arsacbb  I.  (the  Ashk  of  the  Persian  writers),  wlio  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidse, 
under  whom  the  greater  part  of  Persia  was  wrested  from  the  Greeks,  and  maintained 
against  both  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Greek  empire  of  Bactria,  which  is  said  to 
have  included  a  great  part  of  Hindustan,  was  overthrown  hy  an  influx  of  nomad  tribes 
from  Turkistan,  and  these  invaders  having  been  driven  out  by  the  Parthiaos,  Bactria 
wns  added  to  their  empire.  But  the  dynasty  of  tlie  Araacidtc  was  brought  to  an  end  by 
a  Persian  named  Ardeshir  Babegan,  who  managed  to  rain  possession  of  Fars,  Kerman, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  Irak,  before  Arduan,  the  Parthian  king,  took  the  fl^d  arainst 
him.  At  last,  a  great  battle  was  fought  (218  A.D.)  on  the  plain  of  Hormuz,  in  which  the 
Persians  were  completely  victorious.  Babegan  was  now  hailed  as  Ardeshir,  king  of 
Persia,  and  "  Shahan  Shall,"  or  king  of  kings.  The  histoiy  of  this  dynasty  will  be  found 
under  the  head  of  Sabsanida.  The  Sassanian  kings  raised  Perua  to  a  height  of  power 
find  prosperity  such  as  it  never  before  attained,  and  more  than  once  periled  the  exist- 
ence of  the  eastern  empire.  The  last  king  was  driven  from  the  throne  bv  the  Arabs 
(686A.D.),  who  now  began  to  extend  their  dominion  in  alt  directions;  ana  from  this 
period  may  be  dated  the  gradual  change  of  character  in  the  native  Persian  race,  for  they 
nave  been  from  this  time  constantly  subject  to  tlie  domination  of  alien  races.  During 
the  reigns  of  Omar  (the  first  of  the  Arab  rulers  of  Persia),  Otliman,  All,  and  the  Ommi- 
ndes  (634-750),  Persia  was  regarded  as  on  outlying  province  of  the  empire,  and  was 
ruled  by  deputy  governors;  but  after  the  accession  of  the  Abba^e  dynasty  (760  a.d.), 
Bagdad  became  the  capital,  and  Khorassan  the  favorite  province  of  the  early  and  more 
energetic  rulers  of  this  race,  and  Persia  conseauently  came  to  be  considered  as  the  center 
and  nucleus  of  the  caliphate.  But  the  rule  of  tlie  caliphs  soon  became  merely  nominoX 
and  ambitious  governors,  or  other  aspiring  individuals,  established  independent  prind- 
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Persia. — i.  Hall  of  Xerxes,  Persepolis  (restored)  2.  Rock  tomb  of  Darius.  3.  Grave  cfp^^ 
Persia  (1700).  7.  Persian,  (beginningofi8thcentury).  8.  Marlcet-place at  Ispaliai  ['-^ 
of  life;  14.  chariot  (ancient  sculpture).    15.  Capital  from  Persepolis.    16.  Persian»f^ 
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■f.^fQyms.    4.  Persian  funeral  service  (modem).    5.  Persian  woman  (about  1700).    6.  King  of 
■  iin  (1700  A.  D.).    9,10.  Aucient  Persian  vessels,    11.  Persian  flag.    12.  Persian  grave.    13.  Tree 
woman  in  street  costume. 
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Mlltlet  is  various  parts  of  the  country.  Many  of  these  dynasties  were  transitoiy,  others 
Issted  for  centuries,  and  created  extensive  and  powerful  empires,  'nie  chief  were  the 
Tahbeitbb  (830-78),  a  Turkish  dynasty  in  Khorassan;  the  Sopfamdeb  (Persian,  86&- 
908),  in  Beistan,  Fars,  Irak,  and  Mazanderan;  the  Samani,  in  Transoxiana,  Khorassan, 
and  Beistan;  the  Dilehi  (Persian,  988-1056),  in  western  Persia;  and  the  Ghizuevides 
(q.v.),  in  eastern  Persia.  These  dynasties  supplanted  each  other,  and  were  finally  rooted 
out  by  the  Seljuks  (q.v.),  whose  dominion  extended  from  the  Uellespont  to  Af^ianistan. 
A  branch  of  this  dynasty,  which  ruled  in  Khaurezm  (now  Khiva,  q.vj  gndually 
acquired  the  greater  part  of  Persia,  driving  out  the  Ohiznevidea  and  their  successors  the 
Ghurides  (see  OiifrRi) ;  but  they,  along  with  the  numerous  petty  dynasties  which  had 
established  themselves  in  the  south-western  provinces,  were  afl  swept  away  by  the  Mon- 
gols (q.v.)  under  Genghis-khan  (q.v.)  and  his  grandson,  Hulaku-khan,  the  latter  of 
whom  founded  a  new  dynasty,  the  Pebso-Mongol  ji253-18S5).  This  race  becoming 
^eminate^  was  supplanted  by  the  Etlkhasiahs  in  1835,  but  an  irruption  of  the  Tartars 
of  TuAdstan  under  Timur  (Q'TO  auln  freed  Persia  from  the  petty  dynasties  which  mis- 
ruled it.  After  the  death  of  Timur's  son  and  successor,  shah  Kokb,  the  Turkomans 
took  possession  of  the  western  part  of  the  country,  which,  however,  they  rather  preyed 
upon  than  governed;  while  the  eastern  portion  was  divided  and  sulidivided  among 
TimQr's  descendants,  till,  at  the  close  of  the  15th  c,  they  were  swept  away  by  the 
Uzbeks  (q.v.),  who  joined  the  whole  of  eastern  Persia  to  their  newly  founded  khanate  of 
Khiva.  A  new  dynasty  now  arose  (1500)  in  western  Persia,  the  first  prince  of  which 
(Ismail,  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  devotees  and  saints,  the  objects  of  the  highest 
reverence  throughout  western  Persia),  having  become  the  leader  of  a  number  of  Turkish 
tribes  who  were  attached  by  strong  ties  of  gratitude  to  his  &mily.  overthrew  the  power 
of  the  Tm-komaoB,  and  seixed  Azerbijan,  which  was  the  seat  of  thdr  power.  IsmiUl 
rapidly  subdued  the  western  provinces,  and  in  1611  took  Khorassan  and  Batkh  from  the 
Uzbeks;  but  in  1514  he  had  to  encounter  a  much  more  formidable  enemy — to  wit,  the 
mighty  Selim  (q.v.),  the  sultan  of  Turkey,  whose  zeal  for  conquest  was  further  inflsmed 
by  religious  animosity  against  the  Bhiites,  or  "  Sectaries,"  as  the  followers  of  Ismail  were 
termed.  The  Persians  were  totally  defeated  in  a  batttle  on  the  frontiers;  but  Belim 
reaped  no  benefit  from  his  victory,  and  after  his  retreat,  Ismail  attacked  and  subdued 
Georgia.  The  Persians  dwell  with  rapture  on  the  character  of  this  monarcli,  whom  they 
deem  not  only  to  be  the  restorer  of  Persia  to  a  prosperous  condition,  and  the  founder  of 
a  great  dynasty,  but  the  eetabliriier  of  the  fidth  m  which  they  glory  as  the  national 
religion.  His  son  Tamasp  (1628-76),  a  prudent  and  spirited  ruler,  repeatedly  drove 
out  the  predatory  Uzbe^  from  Khorassan,  sustained  without  loss  a  war  with  the 
Turks,  and  assisted  Homayun,  the  son  of  Baber,  to  remin  the  throne  of  Delhi.  After  a 
considerable  period  of  internal  revolution,  during  which  the  Turks  and  Uzbeks  attacked 
the  empire  without  hindrance,  shah  Abbas  I.  the  great  (1585-1^6),  ascended  the  throne, 
restored  internal  tranquiliitr,  and  repelled  the  Invasions  of  the  Uzbeks  and  Turks.  In 
1605  he  Inflicted  on  the  Turks  such  a  terrible  defeat  as  kept  them  quiet  during  the  rest 
of  his  reign,  and  enabled  him  to  recover  the  whole  of  Kurdistan,  Mosul,  and  Diarbeklr, 
which  had  for  a  long  time  been  separated  from  Persia;  and  In  the  east,  Candahar  was 
taken  from  the  great  Mogul.  Abbas's  government  was  strict,  but  just  and  equitable; 
roads,  bridges,  caravansaries,  and  other  conveniences  for  trade,  were  constructed  at 
immense  expense,  and  the  improvement  and  ornamentation  of  the  towns  were  not 
neglected.  Ispahan  more  than  doubled  its  population  during  his  relni.  His  tolerance 
was  remarkable,  conddering  both  the  opinions  of  his  ancestors  and  subjects;  for  be 
enconnued  the  Armenian  Chitetians  to  settle  in  the  country,  well  knowing  that  (heir 
peaceabfe  and  Industrious  habits  would  help  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom. 
His  successors,  shah  Sufi  (1638-11),  shah  Abbas  n.  (1641<46),  and  shah  Boliman 
(1666-94),  were  undistinguished  by  any  remarkable  talents,  but  the  former  two  were 
sensible  and  Judicious  rulers,  and  advanced  the  prosperity  of  their  subjects.  During 
the  leigo  of  sultan  Husseia  (1694-1722),  a  weak,  bigoted  fool,  priests  and  slaves  were 
elevat^  to  the  most  important  offices  of  the  empire,  and  all  who  rejected  the  tenets  of 
the  Bhlitee  were  persecuted.  The  consequence  was  a  general  discontent,  of  which 
the  Afghans  (see  Afohanibtar)  took  advant^  by  declaring  their  Independence, 
and  seizing  Candahar  (ITOtQ.  Theh-  able  leader,  Meer  Vais,  died  in  1716;  but  his  suc- 
cessors were  worthy  of  him,  and  one  of  them,  Mahmud.  invaded  Persia  (1722),  defeated 
Hussein's  armies,  and  besie^  the  king  in  Ispahan,  till  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to 
the  extremity  of  distress.  Hussein  then  abdicated  the  throne  In  favor  of  his  conqueror, 
who,  on  his  accession,  immediately  devoted  his  energies  to  alleviate  the  distresses  and 
gain  the  confidence  of  his  new  subjects,  in  both  of  which  objects  he  thoroughly  suc- 
ceeded. Becoming  insane,  he  was  deposed  in  1726  by  his  brother  Ashraf  (I72&-29); 
but  the  atrodouB  tyranny  of  the  latter  was  speedily  put  an  end  to  by  the  celebrated 
NatUr  ahah  (q.v.X  who  first  raised  Tamasp  a739-S2)  and  his  son.  Abbas  n.  (1782-86^ 
of  the  SufFavean  race,  to  the  throne,  and  then,  on  some  frivolous  pretext,  deposed  him, 
and  seized  the  scepter  (1786-47).  But  on  his  death,  anarchy  again  returned ;  the  country 
was  horribly  devastated  by  the  rival  claimants  for  the  Uirone;  Afghanistan  (q.v.) 
and  Beloochistan  (q.v.)  finally  separated  from  Persia,  and  the  country  was  split  upintoa 
number  of  small  independent  states  till  1755,  when  a  Kurd,  named  Kerim-klum  (175&- 
1779),  abolished  this  state  of  affairs,  re-established  peace  and  unity  in  western  Persia. 
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and  by  his  wisdom,  justice,  and  warlike  talents  acquired  the  esteem  of  his  sal^ects,  and 
the  respect  of  neighboring  states.  After  the  usnai  contests  for  the  succession,  accom- 
panied with  the  iisual  barbarities  and  derastations,  Eerim  was  succeeded  in  1784  by  AU- 
Murad,  Jaafar,  and  Luft-Ali,  during  whose  reigns  Mazanderau  became  independent 
under  Aea-Mohammed,  a  Turkoman  eunuch  of  the  Kajar  race,  who  r^pwtedly  defeated 
the  royal  armies,  and  ended  by  depiiTtog  Luft-Ali  of  his  crown  (1795).  The  great 
ennncn-lting  (as  be  is  fre^uenthr  called),  who  founded  the  present  dynastj*^,  on  his  acces- 
sion announced  bis  intentiou  of  restoring  the  kingdom  as  it  had  been  established  by  Eerim 
khan,  and  accordingly  iovaded  Khorassan  and  Georgia,  subduing  the  former  country 
almost  without  effort.  The  Georgians  besought  the  aid  of  Russia;  but  the  Persian  mon- 
arch, with  terrible  promptitude,  poured  his  army  like  a  torrent  into  the  country,  and 
devastated  it  with  nre  and  sword;  his  conquest  was,  however,  hardly  completed  when 
he  was  assassinated.  May  14,  1797.  His  nephew,  Futteh-Ali  (11^7-1834),  after  numerous 
conflicts)  fully  established  his  authority,  and  completely  subdued  the  rebellious  tribes  iu 
Khorassan.  but  the  great  commotions  in  western  Europe  produced  for  him  Utter  fnilta. 
HewasdraggedintoawsrwithRussiasoon  after  his  acces^on,  and  by  a  treaty,  concluded 
in  1797,  surrendered  to  that  power  Derbend  and  several  districts  on  the  Eur.  In  1803 
Georgia  was  declared  to  be  a  Russian  province.  War  with  Russia  was  recommenced  by 
Persia,  at  the  instigation  of  France;  and,  after  two  years  of  conflicts  disastrous  to  the 
Persians,  the  treaty  of  Gulistan  (Oct.  12, 1618)  gave  to  Russia  all  the  Persian  prasessions 
to  the  n.  of  Armenia,  and  the  nglit  of  navigation  in  the  Caspian  sea.  In  1826  a  third 
war,  equally  unfortunate  for  Persia,  was  commence<i  with  the  same  power,  and  cost 
Persia  the  remainder  of  its  possessions  in  Armenia,  with  Erivan,  and  a  sum  of  1^000,000 
rubles  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  severity  exercised  in  procuring  this  sum  by 
taxation  so  exasperated  the  people  that  tbey  rose  In  insurrection  (OcL  12,  16S0),  and 
murdered  the  Russian  ambassador,  bis  wife,  and  almost  all  who  belonged  to  or  were 
connected  with  the  Russian  legation.  The  most  humiliating  concessions  to  Russia,  and 
the  punishment  by  mutilation  of  1500  of  the  rioters,  alone  averted  war.  The  death  of 
Wie  crown-prince,  Abbas-Mirza  (q.v,),  in  1883,  seemed  to  give  the  flnal  blow  to  the 
declining  fortunes  of  Persia,  for  he  was  the  only  man  who  seriously  attempted  to  raise 
his  country  from  the  state  of  atwsement  into  which  it  had  fallen.  By  the  asustance  of 
Russia  and  Britain,  Hotuunmcd-sliah  (18S4-48),  the  son  of  Abbas-tfirza,  obtained  the 
crown.  He  conceived  ambitions  ideas  of  annexation.  In  the  days  of  Nadir-shah,  and 
indeed  at  many  other  periods,  the  Persian  frontier  had  extended  over  a  great  part  of  the 
Afghan,  Belooch,  and  Khtvan  boundary.  Mohammed  resolved  to  demand  reacanowled^- 
ment  of  sovereignty  from  his  allcj^  vassals  in  these  countries,  but  an  attempt  he  made 
to  re-annex  Herat,  "the  key  to  India,"  was  resisted  England.  The  war  was  termi> 
nated  in  1888  by  the  landing  of  a  small  sepoy  force  on  the  diores  of  the  Persistfi  gidf. 
Naer-«l-din  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  fais  father's  death  in  1848;  and  the  new  govern- 
ment announced  energetic  reforms,  but  failed  as  completely  a:  those  which  had  preceded 
it  in  carrying  them  out.  Following  his  father's  example,  ine  new  shah  resolved  to  reas- 
sert his  claims  in  Afghanistan  and  Beloochlstan.  The  ruler  of  Herat  having  recognized 
the  claims  of  Persia,  the  English  government  remonstrated  with  the  shnh,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  sign  an  engagement  on  Jan.  35,  1858,  by  which  he  became  bound  not  to 
interfere  further  with  the  internal  affairs  of  Herat.  In  Oct.,  1856,  however,  on  the  pre- 
text that  Dost  Mohammed,  the  ameer  of  Cabul,  was  about  to  invade  Herat,  tlie  Persians 
again  took  the  city.  Having  thus  vidated  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  Britain,  war  was 
declared  against  them,  and  a  BriUsh  army  was  landed  on  the  coast  of  the  ^If,  which, 
under  gens.  Outrara  and  Havelock,  repeatedly  dcfented  the  Persiaas.  and  compelled 
them  to  restore  Herat  (July,  1857).  In  1868  the  Persians  occupied  Seistan,  a  province 
claimed  by  the  Afghans,  and  extended  their  jurisdiction  over  the  western  third  of  the 
country  appearing  on  our  maps  as  Beloochlstan,  To  put  an  end  to  the  Incessant  strife 
to  which  these  pretensions  gave  rise,  the  Persians  at  length  agreed  with  the  ameer  of 
Afghanistan  and  the  khan  of  Eelat  to  refer  the  questions  In  dispute  to  an  English  com- 
missioner. Gen.  sir  Frederick  Goldsmid  accordingly  visited  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Persia,  and  in  1872  delivered  his  award.  It  carried  the  Belooch  frontier  back  from  58° 
to  0:3°  e.  long.,  so  as  to  include  in  Persia  the  inland  town  of  Jalk,  and  Guadar  on  the 
Indian  Ocean.  In  1870  the  Russians  admitted  that  the  jarisdiction  of  Persia  should  ex- 
tend over  tlie  whole  basin  of  the  Atrek,  In  1873  Nasr-ed-dln  visited  several  of  the 
European  courts;  in  1878  be  visited  Russia;  and  in  1889  again  made  a  tour  in  Europe. 
As  a  nder  he  was  energetic  and  severe.  His  policy  was  largely  under  the  Influence  of 
the  Russian  court,  though  for  a  time  after  the  failure  of  his  attempt  to  restore  the  Persian 
dominion  over  Herat,  he  maintained  a  somewhat  friendly  attitude  toward  Great  Britain. 
He  put  down  revolts  and  conspiracies  with  a  high  hand,  but,  through  the  sale  of  the 
tobacco  monopoly  to  English  speculators,  he  offended  many  of  hie  subjects,  and  his  un- 
popularity was  increased  by  the  scarcity  of  food  in  several  of  the  provinces  In  snbse- 
quent  years.  In  1896  a  mollak,  an  adherent  of  a  seditious  sect,  who  had  been  banished 
from  Persia  in  1891,  shot  and  killed  the  Shah  while  the  latter  was  enterhig  a  shrine  near 
Teheran  (May  1st).  His  son,  Muzaffer-ed-din,  was  soon  afterwards  proclaimed  Shah,  on 
Jnne  8th,  and  the  murderer  of  his  father  was  banged  a  few  weeks  later.  The  new  Shah 
reduced  the  taxes  on  food,  proclaimed  that  public  office  should  henceforth  be  awarded 
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on  merit,  and  without  consideration  of  money,  and  declared  that  he  would  rule  without 
a  grand-vIzler,  assuming  himself  the  presidency  of  the  cabinet  of  12  ministers. 

See  Hiatory  of  Persia  from  1800  to  1858,  by  R  G.  Watson  (Lond.,  1873);  Hilary  of 
Persia,  by  G.  Clements  K.  Markham  (1874) ;  Central  Asia  and  the  Anglo-Jtustian  Frontier 
Question,  by  A.  Vambery  (1874);  and  J.  Eeitie's  Statuman's  Yrar-Bock ;  also  Bassett's 
Persia  (1886);  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin's  Persia  and  the  Persians  (1886);  Will's  Persia  At  It  Is 
(1886);  Curzon's  The  Kanin  River  'R\xA,  Jonmeya  in  Persia  and  Kurdistan 

Browne,  A  Year  Ammfjsl  the  Permaws  (1893) ;  Harris,  FVom  Batum  to  Bagdad  (1896);  Gor- 
don, Persia  Revinted  1895  (1896),  and  WeelcB,  From  tht  Blaek  Sea  Through  Persia  and  India 
(1896). 

PEXSIAV  ASCHITECTURE.  The  architecture  of  Persia  Is  of  considerable  interest, 
both  on  its  owu  account  and  as  supplementary  to  and  explanatory  of  that  of  Assyria, 
wluch,  together  with  the  similar  edifices  in  i^^t,  is  the  earliest  architecture  of  which 
we  have  any  tLnowledge.  The  buildings  oiPersia  and  Assjrria  closely  resemble  one 
anotiier,  anti,  owing  to  the  mode  and  the  materials  in  which  they  were  constructed,  their 
remains  serve  to  illustraie  and  complete  eacli  other's  history.  In  Assyria,  where  no 
solid  building-materials  exist,  the  walls  are  composed  of  masses  of  sun-dried  brickwork, 
lined  on  the  inside,  to  a  certain  height  from  the  floor,  with  large  sculptured  slabs  of 
alabaster.  These  have  been  preserved  to  us  by  the  falhng  in  of  the  heavy  earthen  roofs, 
Vrith  which,  as  the  later  Persian  buildings  explain  to  us,  the  Assyrian  palaces  were  cov- 
ered. The  explorations  of  Layard  and  Botta,  and  the  specimens  brought  home  by  the 
former,  and  now  in  the  British  museum,  hare  made  these  sculptures  familiar  to  us. 
The  8ubject»  usually  are  large  bulla  with  human  or  lions'  heads;  priests  with  human 
bodies,  and  eagles*  or  lions'  heads,  performing  religious  service  before  the  "sacred  tree." 
The  Assyrian  remains  are  all  of  palace-temples,  buildings  somewhat  resembling  the 
Sgyptian  temples  (which  were  also  palaces);  and  many  of  the  sculptures  represent  the 
exploits  of  the  king  in  war  and  in  peace.  The  palaces  are  always  raised  on  lofty  artifi- 
cial' mounds,  and  approached  by  magnificent  fliglits  of  steps. 

The  buildings  of  Assyria  extend  over  a  very  long  period,  the  oldest  at  Nimroud  being 
from  1300  lo  800  B.C.,  and  the  more  recent  at  KhoTBabad  and  Koyunjik  from  800  to  600 
B.O.  To  these  succeeded  Babylon  in  the  reign  of  Nebuchadaezzar,  and  the  Birs  Nim- 
roud; but  these  are  mere  masses  of  decomposed  brickwork,  without  any  soiilptures  of 
harder  material. 

After  Babylop  came  Pasargadie — where  the  splendid  palaces  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses 
still  exist  in  ruins— and  Persepolis,  the  capital  of  Darius  and  Xerxes  (660-23  B.C.),  and 
some  remains  are  still  to  be  found  at  Busa,  Ecbatana,  and  Teheran.  At  Persepous  we 
find  the  very  parts  preserved  which  at  Nimroud  and  Khorsabad  are  wanting;  for  here 
there  is  abundance  of  stone,  and  the  pillars,  walls,  doorways,  etc.  (which,  in  tlie  earlv 
examples,  were  no  doubt  of  wood,  and  have  decayed)  being  of  stone,  are  still  preserved. 
This  has  enabled  Mr.  Fergusson  to  "  restore"  these  buildings,  and  to  produce  most  inter- 
esting designs,  showing  not  only  how  the  palaces  of  Persia  were  constructed  and  nshted, 
but  from  them  to  suggest  how  the  arrangements  of  all  the  ancient  arcbitectore  of  Eg3^ 
and  Syria  must  have  been  designed. 

The  halls  at  Persepolis  were  square  in  plan,  having  an  equal  nmnber  of  plllais  in 
each  direction  for  the  support  of  the  roof, 
which  was  flat.   In  the  center  a  portion  was 
left  open  for  the  admission  of  light,  and 
sheltered  by  another  roof  raised  upon  pillars. 
The  great  hall  of  Xerxes  is  the  most  splendid 
builmng  whose  remains  exist  in  this  part  of  ^ 
the  world.    The  remains  of  the  72  columns 
with  which  it  was  adorned,  are  still  extant.  \v 
The  hall  had  36  columns,  six  on  each  side,  \jJi 
and  on  three  sides  had  an  external  portico,  J 
each  with  two  rows  of  six  columns.   Tliese  C 
columns  bad  capitals,  composed  of  bulls' 
heads  and  shoulders  (Fig.  1),  between  which 
tlie  beams  of  the  roof  rested;  while  otheis 
were  ornamented  with  scrolls  like  the  Ionic 
order  (Fig.  3).   The  bases  are  also  sug^stive 
of  tlie  origin  of  tliat  Greek  style.   This  hall 
was  850  ft.  by  800,  and  covered  more  ^und 
than  any  similar  buildings  of  antiquity,  or 
any  meaisBTal  cathedral  except  that  of  Milan. 
The  palaces  of  Persepolis  stand  on  lofty  plat- 
forms, built  with  waits  of  Cyclopean  masonry, 
and  approached  by  magniflcent  flights  of 
stairs,  adorned,  like  the  palaces,  with  sculp- 
tures somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Assyria.  Fio.  i.  fio.  ft 
The  interiors  were  ornamented  witli  paintrngs.           Details  of  Persian  Atoliitecture. 
The  use  of  the  arch  was  known  In  Assyna, 

as  has  been  shown  by  the  subterranean  arched  conduits  discovered  by  Layard.  and 
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the  eates  of  Khoreabad  discovered  by  H.  Place.  The  ardiea  of  the  latter  sprins  from 
the  backs  of  sculptured  bulls,  and  are  beautifully  ornamented  with  enameled  briclu. 

PERSIAN  OULF,  an  arm  of  the  Indian  ocean  which  penetrates  between  Arabia  and 
Persia  to  the  extent  of  4^  English  m.  in  a  general  norUi-westerly  direction.  Its  depth 
varies  between  20  and  46  fathoms.  Its  breadth  varies  from  106  m.  to  260  m.^  and  the 
area  is  estimated  at  117,300  sq.  m.,  from  which  about  1980  so.  m.  most  be  subtracted  for 
the  islands,  wtilch  are  scattered  over  the  western  half,  or  lie  close  inshore  along  the 
eastern  side.  Ttie  chief  of  these  islands  are  Onnnz  (q.v.),  at  the  mouth,  Kishm,  and 
the  Bahrein  islands  (q.v.),  around  which  last  a  considerable  pearl  fishery  is  carried  on. 
The  coast  is  mostly  formed  of  calcareous  rocks.  On  the  Arabian  side  It  Is  low  and 
sandy,  occasionally  broken  by  mountains  and  cliffs;  while,  on  the  Persian  side,  it  is 
higher  and  abrupt,  with  deep  water  doee  inshore,  awlast  to  the  mountain-lunges  of 
Pars  and  LMlstan  running  close  to  the  water's  edge.  The  islands  are  partly  of  lime- 
stone and  partly  of  ironstone,  and  are  generally  destitute  of  springs,  barren,  desolate, 
and  presenting  numerous  traces  of  volcanic  eruptions.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Shat-el-Arab,  which  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  (q.v.),  the 
Persian  gulf  receives  only  insigniCicant  streams.  Its  eastern  side  presents  abundance 
of  good  anc^rage,  either  in  the  numerous  bays  or  in  the  lee  of  islands.  Persia  has 
three  quite  Important  ports  on  her  shore  of  the  gulf— ^s.,  at  Bander  Abbas,  Bnshlre, 
and  Sin^i.  A  submarine  tel^raph  cable  extends  from  the  Euphrates  to  KanwhL 
The  order  of  the  periodic  cnrrents  in  Uils  gulf  Is  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  of  the 
Red  sea  (q.v.)  currents*  as  they  ascend  from  May  to  October,  and  descend  from  October 
to  May. 

Oriental  geographers  give  to  this  gulf  the  name  of  the  "Green  sea,"  from  a  remark- 
able strip  of  water,  of  a  green  color,  whicli  lies  along  the  Arabiaa  coast.  It  ia  strange 
that  from  the  time  ot  Kearchus,  the  admiral  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  was  the  firet 
to  make  the  Persian  gulf  known  to  Europeans,  the  Persians  hare  never  ruled  supreme 
over  its  surface. 

PEBBIAg  LAN01TA0X  Ain>  LITSSATTJItB,  The  ancient  and  modem  idioms  of  Pw- 
sia^  which  are  in  general  designated  as  Iranian  or  West  Aryan,  behmg  to  the  ^reat  class 
of  the  Indo-Germanio  languages;  but  the  term  Persian  itself  appUtSs  more  particularly 
to  the  language  as  It  is  now  spoken,  with  a  few  exceptions,  throughout  Persia,  and  in  a 
few  other  places,  formerly  under  Persian  dominion,  like  Bokhara,  etc.  The  more  impor- 
tant and  better  known  of  the  ancient  idioms  are(l)the  Zend(th.e  Kast  Iranian  or  Bactrian 
language,  in  two  dialects — the  "  G&tlia idiom,"  and  the  "ancient"  or"cla8^cal  Zend"), 
which  died  out  in  the  8d  c.  b.c. — one  of  the  most  liighiy  developed  idioms,  ridi  in  inflec 
tions,  in  the  vertjs  as  well  as  in  the  nouns,  and  .in  the  former  almost  completely  agreeing 
with  Vedic  Sauekrit;  yet  such  as  we  find  it  in  the  small  remains  which  have  survived,  it 
ia  no  longer  in  the  fnlf  vigor  of  life,  but  almost  decaying,  and  grammatically  somewhat 
neglected;  it  Is  In  fact  held  by  a  great  autborlQ^  on  the  subject  (Haug),  that  tne  grammar 
was  never  fixed  iu  any  way  by  rules.  To  increase  the  difficulty  still  more,  the  texts— 
the  Zoroastrian  books—never  seem  to  have  been  copied  with  proper  care,  or  by  men  who 
had  any  correct  knowledge  of  the  language';  so  that  the  critical  restoration  of  the  liter- 
ary remuns  ia  matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  Zend  studies  in  general  may  be  said  to 
be  in  their  infancy  yet.  Geographically,  this  idiom  may  be  placed  in  northern  Persia, 
[ts  alpliabet  is  of  Semitic  origin,  and  the  writing  goes  irom  right  to  left  (see  Avbsta, 
&>boabtbb).  (2)  Aiteient  Pernan,  the  chief  remnants  of  which  are  found  In  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  of  the  time  d  the  Achsmenides,  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  on 
the  rock  of  Behistun,  and  some  other  places  of  Persia  (see  Cbbbifobx).  Some  relics, 
chiefly  consisting  of  proper  names  for  gods  and  men,  and  terms  for  vessels  and  gar- 
meats,  have  survived  in  the  writings  of  the  classical  period,  and  in  the  Bible,  chiefly  in 
Daniel.  This  idiom  is  much  nearer  taZend  and  Satiskrit  than  to  modem  Persian.  It 
has  still  the  structure  of  an  ancient  organic  lodo-Qermanic  language,  with  the  distinct 
peculiarities  of  an  Iranic  tongue.  (8)  Pehkvi  (q.v.)  (West  Iranian,  Median,  and  Per- 
dao),  in  use  dming  the  period  of  the  Bassanides  (8d  to  7th  c.  a.d.),  an  idiom  largely 
mixed  with  Semitic  words,  an'd  poorer  In  Inflections  and  temlnations  than  Zend.  Its 
remnants  consist  of  a  certain  number  of  books  relating  to  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  of 
coins  and  inscriptions;  and  the  language  is  not  quite  tbe  same  in  all  cases — acccmUng  to 
the  larger  or  smaller  infusion  of  foreign  words.  The  non-Iranian  element  Is  known  as 
Huzvaresh,  and  is  simply  Cbaldee;  while  the  Iranian  element  is  but  little  different  from 
modern  Persian.  There  are  three  distinct  idioms  to  be  distinguished  in  Pehlevi,  and  the 
writing  varies  accordingly,  yet  it  is  not  certain  whether  tiie  dilTerence  arises  from  thdr 
belonging  to  different  diBtricts  or  periods.  When,  however,  Fehlevi  ceased  to  be  a  liv- 
ing language,  and  tiie  restoration  of  tbe  pure  Iranian  had  begun,  people,  not  daring  to 
change  the  writings,  chiefly  of  a  sacred  nature,  as  they  had  descended  to  them  from  the 
Sassanian  times,  began  to  substitute,  in  reading,  the  Persian  equiralents  to  the  Huzvar- 
esh words.  At  last  a  new  form  of  commentaries  to  the  sacred  writings  sprang  up,  in 
which  more  distinct  and  clear  Zend  characters  were  used,  where  each  sign  has  but  onepho- 
netical  value,  and  where  all  the  foreign  Huzvaresh  words  were  replaced  by  pure  Persian 
ones,  and  this  new  form  was  called  (4)  Pdxend.   The  transition  mnn  the  ancient  to  tbe 
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modern  Perman  is  formed  hy  the  Farm,  or,  as  the  Arabs  call  it,  Fa/rd,  in  use  from  700 
to  1100  A.D.,  once'ttae  language  purely  of  the  south  western  provinces,  and  distinguished 
dii^y  by  a  peculiarity  of  Btyle,  rigid  exclusion  of  Semitic  word|L  and  certain  now  obso- 
lete forms  and  words  retained  inliturgic  formulas.  It  is  the  Persian  once  written  bv 
tiu  Faneee  or  flre-worshlpers.  and  is  in  other  respects  Teiy  similar  to  the  present  or  mod- 
ern Fenian,  the  lan^age  of  Jftmi,  NizAmi,  and  H&fiz — trora  1100  to  the  present  time — 
with  its  numerous  dialects.  The  purest  dialect  is  said  to  be  that  spoken  in  Shiraz  and 
Iq)ahan  and  their  neighborhood.  In  general,  the  language  is  proaounced  by  uniTersal 
consent  to  be  the  richest  and  most  elegant  of  those  spoken  in  modem  Asia.  It  is  the 
most  sonorous  and  muscular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  the  most  elegant  and  most 
flexible  of  idioms;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  throughout  the  Moslem  and 
Hindu  realm,  it  ahoold  have  become  the  court  language,  and  that  of  the  educated  world 
in  general;  holding  a  position  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  the  French  language  held 
up  to  within  a  recent  period  in  Europe.  Its  chief  characteristic,  however,  is  the  enor- 
mous intermixture  of  Arabic  words,  which,  indeed,  almost  make  up  half  its  vocabulary. 
Respecting  its  analytical  and  grammatical  structure,  it  exhibits  traces  only  of  that  of  the 
ancient  dialects  of  Zend  and  Acheemenian,  of  which  it  is  a  direct  descendant  The 
elaborate  system  of  forms  and  inflections  churacteristic  of  those  dialects  has  been  utterly 
abandoned  tat  eomUmiUona  of  auxlUarr  words,  which  form  independent  connective 
links,  and  which  impart  fullness  and  an  IncrediUe  ease  to  apeedi  and  composition,  but 
which,  at  the  same  time,  correspond  as  little  to  the  classical  notion  of  inflection.  The 
grammar  of  the  Ferrian  language  has  been  called  "regular;"  but  the  fact  is,  that  there 
w  hardly  any  grammar  worth  mentioning— at  all  events,  no  grammar  the  rules  of  which 
could  not  be  mastered  in  tlie  briefest  possible  period.  To  begin  with:  there  is  no  gen- 
der distinguished  in  declension;  the  plural  is  always  formed  in  the  same  manner,  the 
only  distinction  consists  in  animate  beings  receiving  the  affix  dn,  while  the  inanimate  are 
terminated  in  hd;  further,  that  Instead  of  the  inflection  in  the  different  cases  found  in 
the  ancient  languages,  either  a  mar  (hitherto  unexplained)  Is  prefixed,  or  a  ni  (rdh  = 
way,  by  reason  of,  Pehlevi,  Parsi)  is  affixed.  Between  the  genitive  and  the  word  which 
governs  it,  also  between  a  noun  and  its  following  adjective,  an  i  is  inserted.  This  is 
uu  whole  declension,  not  only  of  the  noun,  but  also  of  the  adjective  and  pronoun.  Tlie 
comparative  Is  formed,  as  in  the  motber-tongues,  by  the  addition  of  ter;  the  superlative 
adds  terin,  which  is  New-Persian  exclusively.  Not  even  the  pronouns  have  a  sender 
of  their  own;  the  distinction  between  masculine  and  feminine  must  be  expressed  by  a 
special  word,  deaoting  male  or  female.  There  is  no  article,  either  definite  or  indefinite, 
tnugulartiy  of  a  noun  is  expressed  bv  an  appended  I,  a  remnant  of  aSw,  one.  The  flec- 
tion of  the  verb  is  equally  simple.  There  is  a  set  of  personal  terminations  for  all  tenses : 
am,  i,  ad  or  aat;  in,  id,  nd;  the  infinitive  ends  in  tan  or  dan,  the  past  participle  in  tah 
or  dah.  The  aorist  is  formed  by  adding  to  the  root  the  terminations  am,  i,  ad;  em,  ed, 
and;  the  preterite  by  dropping  the  n  of  the  infinitive,  and  substituting  the  usual  ter- 
minations. The  prefix  mt  or  nami  (Parsi  and  Huzvaresh  —  alwaj^s)  transforms  the  pre- 
terite into  the  imperfect;  while  the  prefix  bi  or  MA  (the  present  of  the  verb  "  to  will ") 
alters  the  aorist  into  the  simple  future.  The  other  teuaea  are  compounds  of  the  past 
jnrticiple  and  auxiliary  verbs,  as  in  the  Teutonic  and  other  modem  tongues.  The  pas- 
sive ia  formed  by  the  various  tenses  of  the  verb  ahudan,  "to  be,  to  go,  to  beware," 
being  placed  after  the  past  participle.  As  to  ^tax,  there  is  none,  or,  at  all  events,  none 
whicn  would  not  come  almost  instinctively  to  any  student  acquainted  with  the  general 
laws  of  speech  and  composition.  Aa  the  time  of  its  greatest  brilliancy  may  be  designated 
that  in  which  Firdusl  wrote,  when  Arabic  words  had  not  swamped  it  to  the  vast  degree 
in  which  it  is  now  found,  and  were  still,  as  far  as  they  had  crept  in,  amenable  to  what- 
ever rules  the  Persian  grammar  imposed  upon  the  woras  of  its  own  language. 

In  the  history  of  the- Persian  writing,  tlu^  epochs  are  to  be  distingutehed.  First,  we 
have  the  cuneiform  (q.v.),  1^  the  «de  of  which  there  seems,  however,  to  have  been  ia 
use  a  kind  of  Semitic  alphabet  for  common  purposes.  This,  in  the  second  period, 
appears  to  have  split  into  several  alphabets,  all  related  to  each  other,  and  pointing 
to  a  common  Syriac  origin  (such  as  the  different  kinds  u>f  Pehlevi  characters  and  the 
Zend  alphabet)  cleveriy  adapted  to  the  use  of  a  non-Semitic  langua^.  In  tbe  third 
period,  we  find  the  Arabic  alphabet  enlarged  for  Persian  use  by  an  addition  of  diacritical 
pdnts and  si^  for  such  sounds  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  Arabic  {p,  eh,th,  g).  The  char- 
acters are  written  in  a  somewhat  more  pending  manner  (Talik)  in  Per^an,  and  tlie  writ- 
ing is  thus  slightly  different  from  the  usual  Arabic  NeskbL 

The  much-spoken-of  close  connection  between  Oerman  and  Persian — both  of  Indo- 
Gkrmanic  kin— is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  popular  fallacy,  caused  by  a  misundetetood 
dictum  of  Leibnitz:  "  Integri  versus  Persice  scribi  [>ossunt  quos  Oermanus  inlelligat," 
which  was  enthusiastically  taken  up  and  "proved"  by  AdeJung,  Hammer-Pur^tall, 
and  others,  and  which  has  even  led  to  the  assumption,  Uiat  tbe  Gennans  came  direct 
from  Persia,  or  that  tbe  Goths  once  were  mixed  witili  the  Persians.  We  (mly  mention  it 
as  aphilological  absurdity  of  bygone  days. 

0¥  the  literature  of  the  Pernans  before  the  Mohammedan  conqncst,  weahall  not  speak 
here,  but  refer  to  the  spedal  articles  Atbsta,  Pbelbti,  Pabbbbb,  etc.  The  literary  period 
now  under  oonsideratJon  Is  distinguiabable      the  above-mentioned  inf  udop  AraUc 
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words  Into  the  Perdan  langaage,  imported  together  with  the  Koran  and  Ite  tea^ddng^ 
The  writers  are,  in  fact,  one  and  all,  HohammedaDB.  With  the  fon&ticlsm  peculiar  to 
conquering  religions,  more  particularly  to  Islam,  all  the  representatives  of  old  Persian 
literature  and  science,  men  and  matter,  were  ruthlessly  persecuted  by  Omar's  general, 
Saad  Ibn  Abi  Wakkas.  The  consequence  was,  that  for  the  first  two  or  three  centuries 
after  the  conquest,  all  was  silence.  The  scholars  and  priests  who  would  not  bow  to 
Allah  and  his  prophet  and  to  Ihe  new  order  of  things,  and  who  had  found  means  to 
emigrate,  took  wlUi  them  wliat  Imd  not  been  destro^  of  the  written  monumuitB  of 
their  ancient  cidtnre;  while  those  ttiat  remidnedat  home  were  forced  to  abandon  their 
wonted  studies.  Tet,  by  slow  degrees,  as  is  invariably  the  case  under  such  circumstances, 
the  conquered  race  transformed  the  culture  of  the  concjuerors  to  such  a  degree,  tbat 
native  influence  soon  became  paramount  in  Persia,  even  in  the  matter  of  theology — the 
supreme  sdence.  It  is  readily  granted  by  later  Mohammedan  writers,  that  it  was  out  of 
the  body  of  the  Persians  exclusively  that  sprang  the  foremost,  if  not  all,  the  greatest 
scholars  and  authors  on  religious  as  well  as  grammatical  subjects,  liistorians  and  poets, 
pMlosophera  and  men  of  science;  and  the  only  concession  they  made  consisted  in  their 
use  of  the  newly  lmp(»1ed  Arabic  tongue.  A  further  step  was  taken  when,  after  the 
Islam  swiqr  had  ceased,  the  Persians,  under  upstart  native  dynasties,  returned  also  to 
tlw  ancient  laoguwie  of  their  fathers  during  the  first  centuries  of  Mohammedanism.  The 
revived  national  Keling,  which  must  have  been  stirring  for  a  long  time  previously 
among  the  masses,  then  suddenly  burst  forth  in  prose  and  in  verse,  from  the  lips  of  a  thou- 
sand ^gers  and  writers.  The  literary  life  of  Persia,  the  commencement  of  which  is  thus 
to  be  placed  in  the  9th  c.  A.D.,  continued  to  flourish  with  unabated  healtliy  vieor  for  five 
centuries,  and  produced  a  host  of  writers  in  evenr  branch  of  science  and  tiellBa-lettre^ 
of  whom  we  can  only  here  give  the  most  rapid  ol^ surveys,  referring  for  the  most  impor 
tant  names  to  the  special  uticles  throughout  this  work.  Beginning  with  poetry,  we 
hear,  under  the  rule  of  the  third  of  tiie  Bamanides,  Nasr  (about  952),  of  Abul  Hasan 
Kudegi,  the  blind,  who  rose  by  the  king's  favor  to  such  an  eminence  that  he  had  200 
slaves  to  wait  upon  him.  But  little  has  remained  of  his  1,800,000  distichs,  and  of  his 
metrical  translation  of  Bidpai's  fables.  About  1000  a.d.,  we  hear  of  Kabus,  the  Dlle- 
mite  prince,  as  the  author  of  The  Perfeeiion  of  BhOorie,  and  poems.  In  the  time  of  the 
Gasuevidea,  chiefly  under  Mahmud,  who  surrounded  himself  with  no  lees  than  400  court- 
poeta,  we  find  those  stars  of  Porsian  song,  Ansari  (1W9),  the  autlior  of  WamOe  and  Atra, 
and  80,000  other  disticha  and  Kassidahs  in  honor  and  praise  of  the  king;  further,  Fer- 
ruchi,  who,  besides  bis  own  poems,  also  wrote  the  first  work  on  the  laws  of  the  Persian 
metrical  art;  and  above  all  Firdu^  (q-v.),  that  greatest  epic  poet,  the  author  of  tlie  Shah- 
Nameh,  or  Book  of  Kings ;  who  led  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  romantic  lives  tbat  ever 
fell  to  the  lot  of  genius,  and  ended  it  forgotten  and  in  miserr.  With  him,  but  daikened 
by  his  brightness,  flourished  Esedi,  his  countryman,  from  Tus.  Among  the  poets  who 
flourished  under  th6  Atabek  dynasty,  we  find  that  most  brilliant  Persian  panegjTist, 
Anhad  Addin  £nweri,  who,  with  his  praise,  well  knew  bow  to  handle  satire.  T&  best 
of  the  older  mystic  poets  of  that  period  is  Senayi,  author  of  80,000  distidu,  who  Sxa  his 
poem  Widikat  was  nominated  ofllcial  singer  of  the  Sufis.  Nizami  (about  1200)  isfonnder 
of  the  romantic  epos ;  the  greater  part  of  bis  Chamthe,  or  collecUon  of  five  romantic 
Menu  {(Motra  and  ^irin,  M^nun  and  Leila,  etc.),  being  almost  as  well  known  In 
Europe  as  it  is  in  the  east;  and  to  whom  Eisilarslan  the  king  presented  for  one  of  these 
poems  no  less  than  fourteen  estates.    His  grave  at  Gendsheh  is  still  visited  by  many  a 

f>iou8  pilgrim.  And  here  we  must  mention  tliat  the  branch  of  eastern  theosophical 
iterature  pre-eminently  cultivated  in  Persia  is  the  mystic  (Suflstic)  poetry,  which,  under 
Anacreontic  allegories,  in  glowing  songs  of  wine  and  love,  represented  the  my^ry  of 
divine  love  and  of  the  union  of  the  soul  with  God  (see  Sufcsu).  In  this  pTovince  we 
find  chiefly  eminent  poets  like  Senftjl  (about  beginning  of  18th  c),  and  Ferid  Eddln 
Attar  (bom  1916),  the  renewed  author  of  Pmd  NaiMh  (Book  of  Counsel),  a  work  con- 
taining tiw  Ut^raphies  of  saints  up  to  his  dav.  His  princip^  strength,  however,  lay  io 
his  mystic  poems;  and  such  is  the  depth  and  hidden  meaning  of  his  rhymes,  that  for 
centuries  uter  him,  the  whole  Moslem  world  has  busied  itself  with  commentaries  and 
conjectures  on  the  meaning  of  a  great  part  of  liis  sacred  poetry.  He  died  about  1880, 
more  than  a  hundred  years  old,  as  a  martjr.  Greater  still,  in  this  peculiar  field,  is 
Djalat  Eddin  Bumi,  bom  at  Balkb  (died  1266),  the  founder  of  a  still  ezistiag  most  popu- 
lar order  of  dervishes  (Mewlewi).  His  poem  on  GontemploHte  Life  has  made  bim  the 
oracle  of  oriental  mysticism  up  to  this  day.  He  wrote  also  a  great  number  of  lyrical 
poems, which  form,  as  far  as  they  have  been  collected  for  this  special  purpose,  a  brevi- 
ary for  the  faithful  Sufi.   Anhadi  of  Meraga  (died  1297)  also  deserves  mention. 

The  13th  c.  cannot  better  be  closed  than  with  Sheik  Huslih  Eddin  Sadi  of  Shiraz 
(died.  1201),  the  first  and  unrivaled  Persian  didactic  poet.  His  Boatan  and  QvUvian 
(rose  and  fruit  garden)  are  not  only  of  eastern  but  also  of  European  celebrity,  and  most 
oeservedly,  embodying  as  ttiey  do  all  the  mature  wisdom,  the  grace,  and  happiness  of 
composition  of  a  tme  poet,  ripe  In  years  as  in  experience.  At  the  beginning  of  Uie  lith 
a,  we  meet  several  meritorious  imitators  of  Sadi  in  didactic  poetry. 

But  far  above  all  these,  as  above  all  other  Pen^n  lyrical  and  erotic  poets,  Bblnes 
RAflz  (q.T.),  the  "  sugar-Up,"  wlio  sang  of  wine  and  love,  and  nij^Ungales  and  flowen. 
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and  who  so  offended  mock-piety  that  it  even  would  have  tried  to  refuse  hira  a  proper 
burial,  had  not  the  oracle  of  the  Koran  interposed.  After  him,  the  full  gloir  of  Penian 
poeti^  begins  to  wane.  Among  those  that  came  after  him,  stands  hij^est  Djftmi,  who 
died  m  1483,  a  poet  of  most  varied  genius,  second  only  in  every  one  of  the  maidfold 
branches  to  its  chief  master — in  panegyric  to  Enveri,  in  didactic  to  Sddi,  in  romance  to 
Nizami,  in  mysticism  to  Jelal-ed-din,  in  lyric  to  SAdi ;  and  he,  with  these  and  Firdusi, 
form  the  brigtitest  repreaentatives  of  Persian  poetry,  Most  brilliant,  however,  is  Dj&mi 
as  a  romantic  poet.  Of  prose  works,  we  have  by  him  a  histoiy  of  Sufls,  and  an  exceed- 
ingly valuable  collection  of  epistolary  models.  Before  concluding  this  branch  of  litera- 
ture, we  must  take  notice  of  the  dnunatic  poetry  of  the  Persians,  which  la  not  without 
merit,  but  of  small  extent,  and  to  be  compared  principally  with  the  ancioit  French 
mysteries. 

The  numerous  tales,  stories,  novels,  anecdotes,  anthologies,  and  all  the  mlscellaneouft 
entertaining  literature  in  which  Persia  abounds— and  of  which  the  best  known,  perhaps, 
are  the  adaptation  of  Bidpai'a  fables;  Anva/ri  Sttheili,  by  Husein  Yais  Ea^ifl;  me  Tnti' 
nameh,  or  book  of  parrots,  a  collection  of  fairy  tales,  by  Nech&bebl;  the  B^hariDanUh, 
by  Inajeth  Allah,  etc. — form  a  fit  transition  from  poetry  to  prose,  for  little  more  ia  to  be 
said  of  Persian  poetry  after  the  16th  century.  Modem  imitations  of  ancient  classical 
works,  such  as  the  New  Book  of  Kings,  the  dAoA^naAoA-A'ameA,  which  treats  of  modem 
Persian  history;  the  George  NamSh,  which  sings  the  English  conquests  in  India,  etc.,  an 
hardly  worth  pointing  out  in  so  brief  a  summary  as  ours.  Of  native  writers  on  tiie  poets, 
are  to  be  named  Dewlet  Shah  (who  describes  the  poeta  from  the  10th  to  the  15th  &),  Sam 
Mirsa  (the  poets  of  the  16th);  and  Luft  All  Beg  (the  poets  of  modem  time).  In  prose,  it  is 
chiefly  history  which  deserves  our  attention.  Able  rivals  of  the  great  Arabic  historio- 
graphers sprang  up  at  an  early  period.  For  the  mythical  times,  or  those  of  which  no 
knowledge,  save  through  s  medium  of  half-legend,  has  reached  later  generations,  Flrdusi'a 

S'gantic  epos  remans  the  only  source.  But  after  the  chroniclers  we  find  Fadhl  Allah 
eshid  Eddin,  the  vizier  of  Obazan,  bom  1247  at  Hamadan,  who  was  executed  in  1820. 
He  wrote  the  CoUector  ef  Historte;  in  three  volumes,  to  which  he  afterwards  added  a 
fourth  geographical  volume:  a  summary  of  the  history  of  all  Mohammedan  countries 
and  times,  containing  besides  a  complete  history  of  sects.  Worthy  and  contemporaneous 
rivals  are  Factu*  Eddin  Mohammed  Bina  Kiti,  author  of  a  universal  history;  and  Khodja 
Abdallah  Wassaf,  the  panegyrist,  the  model  of  grand  and  rhetorical  style.  His  most 
successful  imitator  in  the  l4tb  c.  is  Abdel  Ress^;  and  In  the  16th,  Sheref  Eddin  AU 
Yezdi.  who  wrote  the  history  of  Tlmfir.  Up  to  that  period,  pomposity  of  diction  was 
considered  the  principal  beauty.  If  not  the  chief  merit,  of  a  dassical  Traslan  history. 
From  the  16th  c.  downwards  a  healthy  reaction  set  in,  and  simplicity  and  the  striTing 
zfXtst  the  real  lepresentation  of  facts  became  the  predominant  fashion.  As  the  facM 
princepa  among  toese  modem  historians  is  to  be  mentioned,  Mirkhond,  whose  Universal 
History  {Banaet  ^mfa)  comprises  the  period  from  creation  to  the  reign  of  Sultan  Hasan 
Beikars,  in  seven  books.  After  him  are  to  be  mentioned  his  son  Khondemir,  Oaflari, 
Moslih  Eddin  Mohammed  Lari,  and  Abu  Tahlr,  of  Tortosa,  in  Spain,  who  wrote  the 
Dtrab  Nameh,  a  biographical  work  on  the  Persian  and  Macedoidut  kings,  and  the  ancient 
Greek  physlcUns  and  ptulosojAer^ 

Amonff  Indian  historians— and  tfaey  form  a  most  important  class — who  wrote  in  Per- 
sian, we  have  Mohammed  Kasim  Ferishtah  (1640),  who  wrote  the  ancient  history  of 
India  up  to  the  European  conquest;  Mohammed  Hashim,  Abul  Fadel  Mobarrek  (J«&ar 
Namth);  further,  Abdel  Hemk  {History  ef  the  Paduhaht),  Mirza  Mefadi,  Gholam  Hussein 
Khan,  and  others.  One  of  the  most  recent  works  of  this  description  is  the  Muuiri  8ut- 
taniys,  which  contains  the  histoiy  of  the  present  dynasty  of  Persia,  and  which  was  pub- 
lished In  Teheran,  1826,  and  translated  by  Bridges  (Lond.  1888). 

Biographies,  legends,  histories  of  martyrs,  and  the  like  are  legion.  Host  of  the  bio- 
graphies of  the  prophet,  however,  are  taken  from  the  AraUc. 

Little  is  to  be  said  of  Penian  productions  on  special  branches  of  exact  science. 
There  are  a  few  works  on  geOTraphy — more  generally  treatpd  together  with  history — 
such  as  those  of  Mestafl,  Ahmin  Ahmed  Rasi,  Berdsfaendi,  etc.  In  theology,  iittte 
beyond  translations  of  the  Koran,  and  a  few  commentaries  on  single  chapters,  nod  of 
some  p<Trtions  of  the  Traditions  {Suiniah),  has  been  produced— the  Arab  works  being 
completely  sufficient,  in  religious  matters,  for  all  Mohammedans.  For  the  history  of 
early  Perwsn  relij^on  are  of  importance  the  Uiernai  Idam  and  the  DabMan,  a  description 
of  all  the  creeds  of  the  east.  Jurispradence  has  likewise  to  idiow  little  that  Is  origintd, 
and  not  mere  translation,  partial  commentary,  or  adaptation  in  Persian.  The  HedaMiah, 
the  Inad$hah,  the  Futavsa  Alemgiri,  are  tlie  most  important  I^;al  works  to  be  mentioned 
here  A  greal  deal  has  been  done  in  the  field  of  medicine,  surgery,  pharmacy,  physical 
sciences,  by  Persians;  but  nearly  all  their  chief  works  being  written  in  Arabic,  they  do 
not  concern  us  here.  Mathematics,  astronomy,  and  philoBophy  have  received  due 
attention;  rhetoric,  the  art  of  letter- writing,  metrical  and  poeticu  arts,  have  HkewiES 
been  cultivated  with  great  assiduity,  but  few  standard  works  are  to  be  enumerated. 
Grammar  and  lextconaphy  found  their  principal  devotees  in  India;  and  of  dictionaries, 
the  FlniMgi-SMurt,  Burhani  Katiu,  and  principally  the  JMt  Kukum  (the  seven  seosX 
by  the  sultan  of  Oude,  deserve  attention.  Translations  from  Greek.  Indian,  AraUc, 
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Turkish,  and  other  works  into  Perrian,  exist  in  great  abundance,  and  some  of  them  have 
paved  the  way  to  the  knowlege  of  tiie  original  sources  in  Europe.  Chief  authorities  and 
writers  on  the  subject  of  Persian  language  and  literature  are  Meuiosky,  Richardson, 
Lumsden,  Forbes,  Ibrahim  De  Lacy,  Hammer-Piirgstall,  Briggs,  Jones,  Duperron, 
Stewart,  Quatremere,  Wilken,  Defr^mery,  Vullers,  Iken,  Kosegarten,  Ouseley,  Chodzko, 
Bland,  Sprenger,  Graff,  Brockhaus,  Dora. 

FEBSIAV  FOWDEK,  a  preparation  of  the  flowers  of  the  composite  plant,  ptfrethrum 
carneum  or  roteum,  which  are  dried  and  pulverized.  This  powder  has  wonderful 
efficacy  in  destroying  noxious  insects,  and  is  extensively  used  for  that  purpose  in  Russia, 
Perria,  and  Turkey.  It  has  been  introduced  Into  France,  America,  and  elsewhere,  and 
has  become  of  great  use,  not  only  in  riddingfaouses  of  their  Insect  pests,  but  In  aiding 
the  horUcullurist  in  protecting  his  plants.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  ihe  Caucasus,  where 
the  flowuB  are  gathered  wild,  and  sent  to  be  manufactured  chieSy  at  Tlflis.  Its  habit 
b  verr  ^milar  to  that  of  camomile.  Pyrethrum  dturarim  foltum,  popularly  called 
buhacL,  la  cultlnted  in  CaUfomia  for  similar  pnrposes. 

PBBSI&VT,  JsAiT  Gilbert  Victor,  Due  de,  whose  pro^r  name  was  Fialik,  a 
noted  adherent  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  III.,  was  born  at  Saint-Germain-Lespinasse,  !n 
the  department  of  Loire,  Jan.  11,  1808,  entered  the  eeole  de  eatalerie  at  Saumur  in  1826, 
and  obtained  an  appointment  to  the  4th  re^ment  of  tiussars  in  1838.  At  this  period 
Fialin  was  royalist  in  his  politics;  but  he  soon  changed  to  a  liberal,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  July  revolution.  InsubordlQation,  however,  led  to  his  final  expulsion  from 
the  aimy  in  1^.  After  a  brief  trial  of  Baiat-Bimonianlsm,  Fialin  was  converted  to  the 
Bon^MTtiBt  cause,  dropped  Uie  name  of  Fialin.  and  took  up  that  of  Fetdgny  (from  an 
"hereditary  estate"),  with  the  title  of  victmite.  Introdnced  to  Louis  Napolem  the 
ex-kins  Joseph,  he  at  once  formed  the  most  intimate  relations  with  the  prince,  and  com 
menced  a  career  of  Bonapartlst  propagandism  throughout  France  and  Germany,  in 
which  he  displayed  extraordinary  energy,  pertinacity,  and  fertility  of  resource.  He  had 
the  chief  hand  in  the  affair  of  Strasburg,  and  subsequently  apologized  for  its  humiliating 
failure  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Belaiion  de  VEnirepriae  du  Prinee  2fapal4im  Louii  (Lond. 
1887),  in  which  he  throws  the  blame  of  the  disaster  on  "  fate."  He  also  took  part  in  the 
descent  on  Boulogne,  where,  like  his  master,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  captured,  and 
was  condemned  to  twoity  years'  Imprisonment.  EUs  confinement,  however,  after  a  short 
time,  became  almost  nomfnal,  and  he  beguiled  his  leisure  by  literary  study,  a  partial 
result  of  which  may  be  seen  in  his  voluminous  memoir,  addressed  to  the  InsUtute,  on  the 
Vtmi  dM  Pyram^  cPEgypte  (1844).  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in  1848 
Fersigny  hurried  to  Paris,  and  set  himself,  with  his  accustomed  vigor  and  swiftness,  to 
orgatuze  the  Bonapartists.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  affirm  that  it  was  this  dexterous 
a^tator  who  made  his  master  president  of  the  republic.  He  was  then  appointed  aide-de- 
camp to  the  president,  and  m^^n.  of  the  Pariuan  national  guard— ^wrnaps  with  a  view 
to  future  contingencies.  In  l8w  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  legislative  assembly, 
and  immediately  signalized  himself  in  pvliament.  as  he  had  previously  done  out  of 
doors,  by  his  atraolute  devotion  to  the  policy  of  the  ElysSe.  He  was  sent  to  Berlin  as 
ambassador  at  the  close  of  the  same  year,  and  afterward  held  other  high  diplomatic 
offices;  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  coup  d'Stat  of  Dec.  1861;  and,  in  Jan.  1852,  suc- 
ceeded M.  de  Morny  as  minister  of  the  interior.  On  the  27th  of  Mar  following,  he  mar- 
ried a  granddaughter  of  marshal  Ney,  when  the  president  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
conUet  and  presented  him  with  600,000  francs.  In  1856  he  became  ambassador  at  the 
English  court,  which  office  he  held  till  1868,  and  t^n  during  1869  to  I860,  leaving  on 
both  occasions  the  most  favorable  Impression  on  EngUah  statesmen,  by  his  talent  and 
diplomatic  tact.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  recalled,  to  resume  tie  office  of  minister  of 
the  interior.  He  laid  down  the  portfolio  of  this  office  In  June  19S9,  when  the  elections 
of  Paris  aod  other  large  towns  showed  dissatisfaction  with  his  policy.  In  September  of 
the  same  year  he  was  created  duke.  Thereafter  he  proved  himself  in  the  senate  a  zeal- 
ous Bonapartist,  till  the  overthrow  of  the  empire.  He  did  not  long  survive  it,  haviDg 
died  in  1*73.  * 

FEBSnmOir.    See  Date  Plttm. 

FES'SIVS  (Aulus  Fergus  Flaccus),  one  of  the  most  famous  Roman  satirists,  was  b.  at 
VolaterrsB  in  Etruila,  84a.d.  He  was  of  a  distingui^ed  equestrian  family,  was  educated 
under  the  care  of  the  stoic,  Comutus,  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  most  distinguisfaed 
persona^  of  his  time  in  Rome,  among  whom  were  Lucan  and  Senec^  and  died  Not.  84, 
62  A.P.,  in  the  28th  year  of  his  age.  The  principal  authority  for  Uie  life  of  Fersiui  is  an 
abridgment  of  a  "commentary  by  one  Probus  Valerius,  which  presents  the  character 
of  the  satirist  in  a  most  amiable  light.  Modest  and  gentle  in  his  manners,  virtuous  and 
pure  in  his  whole  conduct  and  relations,  he  stands  out  conspicuously  from  the  mass  of 
corrupt  and  profligate  persons  who  formed  the  Roman  "society"  of  his  age;  and  vin- 
dicated for  himself  the  right  to  be  severe,  by  leading  a  blameless  and  exemplary  life. 
HLb  six  satires  are  very  commonly  printed  with  those  of  Juvenal  They  were  immensely 
admired  in  Ferslus's  own  day,  and  long  after,  all  down  timm^  the  ndd^  ages.  Toe 
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charch  fftthere,  Augustine.  Lactantlus,  and  Jerome,  were  particularly  fond  of  him— the 
latter,  It  is  said,  has  quite  saturated  his  style  with  expressions  of  the  heathen  satirist;  but 
the  estimate  which  modern  <nitica  have  formed  of  his  writings,  in  a  literary  point  of 
view,  Is  not  quite  so  hi^.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  sternness  with  which  thev  cen- 
sure the  rorruption  of  morals  then  prevalent  at  Rome,  contrasting  it  with  the  old  Roman 
austerity  and  with  the  stoic  ideal  of  virtue.  The  language  is  terse,  homely,  and  some- 
times obscure,  from  the  nature  of  the  allusions  and  the  expressions  used,  but  his  dia- 
logues are  the  most  dramatic  in  the  Latin  tongue.  The  editio  prtneem  appeared  at  Borne 
in  1470;  later  editions  are  those  of  Isaac  Casaubon  (Par.  1606),  Paesow  (Leip.  1809), 
Jahn  (Leip.,  1848),  and  Conington  (Lond.,  1881).  Persius  has  been  frequently  trans- 
lated ;  as  many  as  14  English,  20  French,  and  considerably  more  German  versions, 
being  known.   The  two  fwst  English  ones  are  those  by  Dryden  and  Conington. 

FEB80H  (Lat.  penona,  a  mask)  has  come,  from  its  original  signification,  to  be  applied 
to  the  individual  wearing  the  musk,  and  thus  to  mean  in  general  an  individual,  or  a. 
numerically  distinct  being.  Beyond  the  idea  of  individuality,  it  Involves  that  of  a. 
sentient  or  intelligent  natnre,  in  which  it  differs  from  "substance"  or  "thing."  TiiO' 
theolt^cal  use  of  the  word.  alUiough  strictly  identical  with  its  philosophical  signlflca' 
tion,  is  made  difficult  of  apprehension  from  its  being  applied  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  which  In  itseS  involves  a  mysteiy.  Keveruieless,  ^en  theologians  declare 
that  there  are  three  persons  in  one  God,  they  intend  to  strictly  convey  that  each  of  tho 
three  persons  is  a  being  individually  subsisting  and  numerically  distmct;  and  the  diffi- 
culty  of  apprehension  is  derived,  not  from  these  terms,  but  from  the  reconciliation  of 
Uie  numerical  distinction  of  persons  with  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature. 

The  name  ptfrsffTia,  person,  was  first  applied  to  UieTiinitv  by  the  Latins;  the  corres- 
ponding Greek  word,  pnmpon,  being  of  later  use.  The  earlier  Qieek  fathers  used  the 
word  hppotUuit,  substance,  where  the  Latins  used  perst>na,  and  considerable  controversy 
for  a  time  grew  out  of  this  diverse  use.  It  became  apparent,  however,  that  the  differ- 
ence was  but  of  words;  and  after  the  condemnaUon  of  the  Sabellian  heresy  (see  Sabbl- 
Lius),  and  still  more  after  the  council  of  Niceoa,  all  ambiguity  of  words  loeing  at  tax 
end,  the  controversy  turned  upon  the  substance  of  the  doctnno.  In  the  well  known  form 
of  tiie  Arlan  controversy.   See  Arius. 

FXB80NA  SBATA  (Lat.,  "  an  agreeable  personage")  Is  an  expression  used  in  diplo* 
matic  circles  to  indicate  the  standing  of  foreign  ministers  and  ambassadors  with  the  goT- 
cmment  to  which  they  are  accredited.  If  such  an  official  Is  an  approved  representative 
at  the  court  or  capital  to  which  he  is  sent,  he  is  designated  as  peraona grata,  and  as  such 
is  received.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  have  committed  such  social  or  political  indiscretions 
as  to  render  him,  in  the  estimation  of  the  government  to  which  he  is  sent.  Ineligible  for 
this  office,  he  Is  considered  as  not  being  panona  grata,  and  is  either  not  reudved,  or, 
having  been  received,  is  jetumed  to  Els  government.  The  Foreign  Enllsbnent  act 
iMued  by  England  during  the  Crimean  war  caused  the  British  mini^r  at  Washington, 
Mr.  Oampton,  to  outrun  the  limits  of  discretion  in  enlisting  American  recruits  for  the 
British  army.  His  conduct  in  the  matter  became  so  offensive  to  our  government  that, 
being  no  longer  permna  grata,  he  was  summarily  dismissed  from  hla  post.  8o  In  April, 
1891,  Mr.  H.  W.  Blair,  of  New  Hampshire,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Prendent  Har- 
rison, minister  to  China,  was  declared  by  the  Chinese  government  to  be  pertmia  non 
grata,  because  of  certain  public  utterances  of  his  on  the  Chinese  question  some  years 
before ;  and,  although  on  his  way  to  China,  our  government  was  obliged  to  recall  him. 

FEX80HAL  ACTn>H8^  in  American  law,  are  actions  which  are  brought  to  try  the  right 
todamageafor  breach  of  contract,  or  for  injuria  tothe  person  or  personal  estate  ;  In  con* 
tradfstlnction  to  real  actions,  which  were  designed  to  try  the  tight  and  title  to  real 
property, 

PESSOHALEQUATIOH.   See  E({uation,  Personal. 

FEBBOHAL  XZCEFTIOH  means,  in  the  Roman  law,  a  ground  of  objection  which 
applies  to  an  individual,  and  prevents  bis  doing  something  which,  but  for  bis  conduct 
or  situation,  he  might  do. 

PEBflOHAL  FBOFXSTT.  Things  personal  mav  be  divided  into  chattels,  chattels 
real,  and  choses  tn  action.  Chattels  compreheua  all  movable  material  obJ«^  not 
affixed  to  the  soil.  When  attached  to  the  soil  so  as  to  become  a  part  of  it,  a  chattel  is 
converted  into  a  fixture.  See  Fixtures.  A  chattel  real  is  an  interest  annexed  or  relat- 
ing to  real  estate,  as  a  lease  for  years.  The  treatment  of  chattels  real  belongs  to  the  law 
of  real  property,  and  they  resemble  personal  property  only  In  this  respect,  that  upon  the 
lessee's  death  uu  residue  of  his  term  goes  to  his  executor  or  administrator,  and  not  to 
the  heirs.  Any  Interest  In  real  estate,  whose  continuance  is  limited  to  a  certain  period, 
ie.,  which  is  less  tban  a  frea^Id,  Is  a  chattel  real.  Choses  (things)  in  action  are  ri^ts 
not  enforceable  without  bringing  action  to  recover  a  debt,  or  money  or  damages  for 
breach  of  contract  or  for  the  commission  of  a  tort  connected  with  a  contract.  P^perly 
n>eaklng,  these  were  not  a  species  of  property,  but  a  right  whose  enforcement  will  give 
the  holder  a  propertv  right.  The  main  legal  distinction  between  real  and  personal 
property  is  that  the  latter,  on  the  death  of  its  owner,  goes  to  his  personal  representa- 
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tlves  instead  of  hit  heln  Andoitly,  personal  property  of  a  deceased  Intestate  went  to 
tiie  kins;  and  afterwards  the  btahope  succeeded  to  it,  hoTdfofflt  absolutely,  but  being 
suppoeed  to  apply  it  to  pious  uses.  The  statute  18  Edward  L,  c.  19,  ordered  the  pay- 
ment by  the  bishops  of  the  debts  of  intestates,  and  the  statute  81  Edward  III,  c  11, 
'took  the  ri^t  of  administration  from  the  bishops  and  gave  it  henceforth  to  "  ihe  next 
«nd  lawful  friend  of  the  deceased  person  Intestate,"  whose  appointment  was  made  oblig- 
atory on  the  bishops.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  statute  of  distributions  (23  and  28  Charles 
TI.  c.  10),  the  administrator,  after  paying  the  debts,  was  allowed  to  keep  the  Inlance  as 
his  own.  Hie  statute  of  distributions  compelled  the  distribution  by  the  administoator  of 
the  surplus,  under  the  court's  order,  among  the  next  of  kin,  in  a  definite  order.  The 
statute  of  distributions.  In  all  its  midn  proTidona,  had  been  adopted  by  most  of  tiie 
states.  Title  to  personal  property  is  acquired  occupuK^;  }ff  tnuufor  by  act  (tf  the 
party,  as  a  sale;  by  traorfer  by  act  of  the  law,  as  by  Jud^nent;  ttjr  acceastMi,  and  by 
prescription. 

TEBBOSALTY,  in  American  law,  means  all  the  property  which,  whenaman  dies,  goes 
to  bis  executor  or  administrator,  as  distinguished  from  the  realty,  which  goes  to  hisnelr 
at-law.  Personalty  consista  of  money,  furniture,  stock  in  the  funds;  while  realty  consistfl 
of  freehold  land  and  rights  connected  with  land.    See  Intestacy;  Km,  Nsxt  of. 

nUCOnnOAnOV  (called  by  the  Greeks  proaopopceia)  is  a  figure  of  riietoric  fay 
which  inanimate  objects,  or  mere  abstract  conceptions,  are  invested  with  the  forms  and 
attributes  of  conscious  life.  Oratory  and  poetiy  often  derive  great  power  and  beau^ 
from  the  employment  of  this  figure.  !Nowhere  do  we  find  more  sublime  examples 
than  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  e.g.,  "The  sea  saw  it,  and  fled."  Such  abstract  concep- 
tions as  wisdom,  justice,  charity,  are  often  personified  in  the  gravest  and  most  argu- 
mentatlTe  ounpositions. 

PBB80HVEL,  iu  speaking  of  an  army,  represents  the  officers  and  soldiers,  as  opposed' 
to  the  materiel,  in  which  are  cranprised  the  guns,  provisions,  wagons,  and  stores  tsl 
every  description. 

FSBSOOH,  Ohbibtian  Hrndrik,  1755-1887,  a  physician  and  botanist,  was  born  of 
Dutch  parents,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Africa.  He  went  to  Paris  about  1803,  where 
he  pubmhed several InteresliDg  works  on  cryptogamous plants;  vi!^^»,^fnop»it^FtaiU» 

in  two  volumea. 

FEB8FECTZTE  (Lat.  penpiew,  I  look  through),  is  the  art  of  representing  natural 
objects  upon  a  plane  surface  in  such  a  manner  that  the  representation  shall  affect 
the  eye  in  the  same  way  as  the  objects  themselves.  The  distance  and  position  of 
objects  affect  both  their  distinctness  and  apparent  form,  giving  rise  to  a  subdivision 
of  perspective  into  Utuar  perapeetiDe  which,  as  its  name  denotes,  considers  excludvely 
the  effect  produced  by  the  podtion  and  distance  of  the  observer  upon  the  apparent 
fdrmsaiA  grorming  of  objects;  while  airial  perspective  confines  itself  to  their  duttinct- 
neu,  as  modified  by  distance  and  li^ht.  The  necessity  of  attending  to  the  principles 
of  perspective  in  all  pictorial  drawing  is  apparent  when  we  consider,  for  instance, 
that  a  circle,  when  seen  obliquely,  appears  to  be  not  a  circle,  hut  an  ellipse, 
with  its  shortest  diameter  in  line  with  the  spectator,  and  its  longest  at  right  ans^es 
to  this.  A  square, when  looked  at  from  a  position  opposite  the  center  of  one  ot  Us  sides, 
appears  as  a  trapezoid,  the  ddee  which  are  perpendicular  to  the  dlrecUon  of  vision  ap- 
pearing to  be  inrallel,  while  the  other  two  appear  to  converge  to  a  point  In  front- of 
the  ^>ectator,  etc  For  the  same  reason,  two  rows  of  paraUel  pillars  of  equal  height, 
seen  from  a  point  between  and  equidistimt  from  each  row,  appear  not  only  to  conveivo 
at  Uie  further  end,  but  to  become  ^dually  smaller  and  smaller.  An  excellent  idea  or  a 
perspective  plan  can  be  easily  obtained  by  interposing  a  vertical  transparent  plane  (as  of 
glass — a  window,  for  instance)  between  the  observer  and  the  objects  of  his  vision,  and 
supposing  that  the  objects  he  sees  are  not  seen  throvgh  the  glass,  but  painted  on  It  A 
sketch  made  on  a  j^ass  plane  In  this  position  by  following  with  a  pencil  all  the  lines  and 
shades  of  the  objects  seen  through  it,  the  eye  being  all  the  time  kept  quite  steady,  would 
form  a  picture  in  p^ect  perspective.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  found,  unfortunately, 
that  glass  is  not  a  suitable  material  for  sketching  on,  and  that  the  vertical  p(»ition  is  not 
the  most  convenient ;  it  is  therefore  preferable  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  effects 
produced  by  cbange  of  position  and  distance  on  the  appearance  of  objects  in  nature, 
and,  from  the  results  of  this  to  compile  a  body  of  rules,  by  the  observance  of  which 
painters  may  be  enabled  to  produce  an  effect  true  to  nature.  After  the  "  scope"  (L  e., 
the  number  of  objects  to  be  introduced,  and  the  distance  at  which  th^  are  to  be 
viewed)  of  the  picture  has  been  determined,  and  before  the  design  is  commenced,  it  Is 
necessary  to  draw  upon  the  perspective  plan  three  lines:  1.  Imte  line,  or  ground  Um, 
which  limits  the  sketch  towards  the  operator,  and  is  the  base  line  of  the  pictuie. 
2.  The  harieoTiti^  Um,  which  represents  the  ordinaiy  position  of  the  sensible  horizon. 
The  height  of  the  horizontal  line  is  about  one-third  of  the  height  of  the  picture,  when  the 
dtetcher  is  placed  at  or  little  above  the  level  of  the  horizon;  but  it  may  rise  in  a  degree 
corresponding  to  his  increase  of  elevation  till  It  reaches  near  to  the  top  of  the  perspective 
plan.  The  general  rule  is  to  have  a  high  horin>ntal  line  when  the  view  U  taken,  or 
supposed  to  bo  taken,  from  an  eminence;  hut  when  the  sta^n  is  on  a  level,  eidier 
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actual  or  assumed,  as  is  the  case  when  a  statue  or  a  mountainous  landscape  is  figured, 
ttie  horizontal  line  must  be  low.  The  hoiizootal  lioe  in  Dearly  all  cases  is  supposed  to 
be  level  with  lha  spectator's  eye.  8.  The  verUeal  Um,  which  is  drawn  from  the  supposed 

Eisition  of  the  sketcher,  perpendicular  to  the  ground  andlior&ontalMaeB,  meeting  the 
tter  in  a  point  whldi  is  c^ed  the  point  of  nghi,  or  center  of  the  picture.  The  vertical 
line  has  no  representative  in  nature,  and  ia  merely  a  mechanical  adjunct  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  pk^ure,  all  vertical  lines  in  nature  being  parallel  to  U  in  the  lecture.  The 
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niiutistlnx  tb«  mora  important  potnU  and  Ifawg  ;  PVR  ta  the  principal  Ttanalnty. 

point  of  sight,  being  the  point  directly  opposite  to  the  observer,  is  properly  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  picture,  for  it  is  most  natural  that  the  view  should  lie  symmetrically  on 
euch  side  of  the  principal  visual  line;  but  this  is  not  by  any  meaoif  a  universal  rule,  for 
we  very  frequenuy  find  it  on  the  right  or  leftdde.  but  always,  of  course,  on  the  horlxon- 
tal  line.  Au  tinea  which  in  nature  are  perpendicular  to  the  ground  line,  or  to  a  vertical 
plane  which  is  raised  upon  it  as  a  base,  meet  in  the  point  of  sieht,  which  is  thus 
their  vaTiiahingpoirU  (see  thr  line  of  the  tops  'and  bottoms  of  the  pillars  in  fig.  1).  The 
points  qf  distance  are  two  points  in  the  horizontal  line  on  each  side  of  the  point  of  sight, 
and  in  a  "  direct "  sketch  are  at  a  distance  from  it  equal  to  the  horizontal  distance  of 
the  sfcetcher'B  eye  from  the  ground  line.  The  equality  of  distance  of  these  points  from 
the  point  of  sight  is  not,  however,  necessary,  as  it  occurs  only  in  those  cases  where  the 
lines,  of  which  the  points  of  distance  are  the  tatuthing  pointt,  are  inclined  (in  nature)  at 
an  auj^  of  46'  to  uie  base  line;  but,  in  all  cases,  the  two  poibts  of  distance  are  about 
twice  as  far  apart  as  the  eye  is  from  the  jncture.   One  important  use  of  the  points  of 
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Tlte  Unee  O  O  oonverge  to  the  aoddental  point  atrial,  and  PPto  the  aeddeDtal  point  terrastriaL 

distance  ia  to  define  the  distance  of  objects  in  a  row  (fig.  t.)  from  each  other.  For  this 
purpose,  two  points  of  distance  are  not  necessary,  as,  when  the  position  of  one  pillar  is 
found,  that  of  the  opposite  is  at  once  obtained  by  drawing  a  line  parallel  to  Uie  base 
or  ground  line.  We  have  seen  that  the  point  of  sight  is  the  vanishmg  point  of  all  level 
lines  which  meet  the  ground  line  or  a  vertical  plane  on  it  at  right  angles,  and  that  the 
points  of  distance  (in  a  direet  picture)  are  the  vanishing  points  of  all  lines  which  cut  the 
ground  line  at  an  angle  of  46  ;  but  there  are  many  oQier  noups  of  parallel  lines  In  a 
picture  which  have  different  situations,  and  therefore  different  vanishing  jmints. 
Such  lines  with  their  vanishing  points  (called,  for  distinction's  sake,  aeadental 
pointt)  are  represented  in  fig.  3.  If  the  accidental  point  is  above  the  horizontal 
line,  it  is  called  the  acetdentai  point  airiat— if  below,  the  aeetdrtital  point 
terrestrial;  and  a  little  consideration  makee  it  evident  that  these  points  may  or  may  not 
be  situated  within  the  plane  of  the  picture.  Such  are  the  points  and  lines  necessary  for 
the  construction  of  a  plan  in  true  perspective;  and  fnon  the  above  explanation,  we  may 
deduce  the  two  general  principles:  1.  That  all  parallGl  stndg^t  lines  in  nature  are  no 
tonnr  parallel  when  projected  on  the  perspective  plane,  but  meet  in  a  point  which  Is 
called  the  vanishing  point,  and  is  aome  one  of  the  three  above  described,  unless  these 
Vnee  happen  to  be  also  parallel  to  the  ground  line  or  the  vertical  line,  in  which  case  they 
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remain  parallel  when  tEBUBfnred  to  the  lecture;  and  8.  That  aince  ^  boOiea  drawn 
below  the  hcnixontal  Une  ate  seen  as  if  fnmi  above,  those  above  as  if  fnun  below,  and 
tiioee  to  the  liriit  and  1^  of  the  point  of  sight  as  if  obserrod  from  the  left  and  right,  it 
foUom,  that  smdcht  Uoea  which  Id  the  picture  are  above  the  horizontal  line  lower  thcni- 
selves,  and  those  below  raise  themselves  to  it ;  those  to  the  left,  following  the  same  law, 
direct  themselves  to  the  ri^ht,  and  tice  vertd. 

Atrial  p&rneetiee,  consists  in  a  modulation  of  the  brightness  and  colors  of  objecta  in 
accordance  with  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  depth  of  the  bod^  in  the  perfective 
plane  (l.e.,  distance  in  nature  from  the  gronnd  line),  wad  other  accidents  of  place  and 
ume.  As  tlie  distance  of  objects  increases,  their  illuminated  parts  are  made  less  brilliant, 
uid  their  shaded  parts  more  feeble.  The  bluish  tint  imparted  by  a  large  mass  of  the 
atmosphere  to  the  bodies  seen  through  it,  is  frequently  imitated  by  themizlDg  of  a  slight 
thit  of  blue  with  the  colors  to  be  applied;  a  yellow  object  thus  assumes  a  greenish  tint; 
a'  red  one  a  violet  tint,  etc.  The  air,  when  charged  with  vajpor,  is  represented  by  a 
diminution  of  the  brightness  of  colors,  and  by  the  grayish  tint  imparted  to  them.  But 
in  this  part  of  the  subject  rules  are  of  little  avail,  fw  experience  alone  can  guide  the 
painter  m  fiitthfully  copying  tbe  myriad  aspects  presented  by  nature. 

A.  thorough  knowledge  of  perspective  is  a  tinsgud  non  to  the  painter  ordesigner,  and 
though  manv  are  lnclin«l  to  think  It  a  superfluity,  and  that  the  sketcher  has  only  to 
make  use  of  his  ^ea,  and  copy  justly,  tbe  very  fact  that  such  is  their  opinion  shows 
that  they  have  never  made  the  attempt;  for  it  is  impossible  for  the  painter,  and  much 
more  so  for  the  designer,  to  execute  a  copy  of  nature  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the  sole 
aid  of  the  eye  and  nand,  a  fact  that  is  unfortunately  much  too  frequently  proved  by 
many  of  the  sketches  exhibited  in  flne-art  collections.  Perspective  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  but  seems  to  have  become  extinct  during  the  disturbances  that  convulsed  Italy, 
•ad  was  revived  by  Albert  DOrer,  Pietro  del  Borgo,  and  Bramantino  of  Milan  (1440X 
vrhose  body  of  nues  was  extended  and  completed  by  Penxai  and  tJbaldi  about  1600l 
Dr.  Brook  Taylor  was  the  first  Enriishman  who  discussed  the  sul^ect  •dentiflcaUjr. 
Worka  on  perqwcUve  are  now  abundant  in  every  language. 

FES8PIK&TI0K.   See  Bwkat. 

KBB  8TIBFE8,  a  law  term  of  Latin  origin  (rtirpB,  a  root),  meaning  literally  "  by 
the  stocks"  or  loota  of  a  race;  and  used  technically  as  tbe  opposlto  to  wr  capita  (q.T.X  In 
the  law  of  succession,  to  denote  descent  of  property  rights  not  as  to  mdlvidiuls  bat  hf 
representation.  Thus  the  descendants  or  next  of  kin  of  A  B  are  said  to  inherit  per 
Btirpea  when  they  receive,  not  equal  shares,  but  such  portion  as  hT  the  laws  of  descent 
their  immediate  ancestor  would  have  been  entitled  to  receive.  To  illustrate,  If  A  B  had 
five  SODS,  and  of  these  all  are  alive  at  the  time  of  his  death  except  C  D,  who  has  left  three 
children,  and  if  each  of  these  three  children  ia  to  receive  one-third  of  the  fifth  share 
which  would  have  come  to  their  father  if  alive,  this  is  succession  per  ttirpet.  8o  if  all 
five  of  A  B's'eons  beine  dead,  the  property  be  divided  among  the  grandchildren  so 
that  each  group  (or  the  children  of  each  son)  receives  the  same  amount.  The  principle 
may  be  applied  also  to  collateral  kindred.  In  most  states  the  statures  provide  that  If  the 
deceased  he  intestate  and  the  next  of  kin  stand  in  degrees  of  relatuuuhip  varying  in 
remirtenesa.  the  succession  shall  bo  per  ^irpm. 

VSaXR,  a  CO.  In  S.W.  Ontario,  watered  by  the  Maitland  and  Hiamea  riven  on  tba 
Grand  Trunk  and  several  other  railroads;  abont  840  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '91,  46,807.  Co.  seat, 
Stratford. 

nETB,  a  city,  royal,  mnnlcipal,  and  parliamentary  buigh,  and  capital  of  the  county 
of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tay,  46  m.  n.n.w.  of  Edtnbuigh 
by  railway,  through  Fife.  The  charming  scenery  of  the  immediate  vicinity;  the  Tay,  a 
broad  and  noble  river,  sweeping  southward  along  its  eastern  side;  and  the  superb  back- 
ground of  the  Grampians  on  the  n.,  render  the  site  of  the  "  fair  City"  exceedingly 
interesting  and  beautiful;  while  its  rank,  as  in  some  sort  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Scot- 
land, the  important  role  it  has  played  in  the  history  of  the  cotmtry,  and  the  picturesque 
associations  with  which  history  and  fiction  have  Invested  it,  claim  for  It  a  high  rank 
among  the  cities  of  Scotland.  A  handsome  bridge  of  nine  arches  connects  the  town 
with  the  suburb  of  Bridgend,  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  river.  Further  down,  the  Perth 
and  Dundee  railway  crosses  the  river  on  a  fine  stoue  and  iron  bridge,  which  also 
■admits  foot-passeneers.  The  appearance  and  salubrity  of  Perth  are  mucn  enhanced  by 
two  heauttfd  public  parks,  called  the  North  and  South  Inches.  The  water-supply,  ob- 
tained from  the  Tay,  is  filtered,  raised  by  steam  Into  two  elevated  reservoirs,  and  thence 
distributed  over  the  town,  rising  to  the  upper  stories  of  the  highest  houses.  Among 
the  most  interesting  public  buildings  are  the  church  of  St.  John  (whence  St.  Johnstown, 
or  St.  John's  Town,  the  old  name  of  the  city),  an  ancient  stracture  In  the  pointed  style, 
snnnotmted  lur  a  massive  squaretower;  the  county  buildings,  a  Grecian  edifice;  tbe  town- 
house,  part  of  which  Is  as  old  as  1210;  king  James  VI.'s  hospital;  the  Infirmary;  and  the 
local  pnsoD.  At  the  bead  of  the  South  Inch  stands  the  penitentiary,  or  general  prison, 
one  vl  the  largest  bidldlngs  of  the  kind  in  ScoUand,  where  all  criming  sentenced  to  im- 
priscmment  for  long  periods  are  confined.   The  town  also  contains  a  statue  of  the  late 
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prince  consort ;  Marsb&irs  monument,  erected  In  honor  of  a  former  lord  provost,  and 
containing  a  public  library  and  the  museum  of  the  antiquarian  society ;  the  public  semi- 
naries, Sharp's  and  other  educational  institutions.  There  Is  a  very  line  rwlway  station, 
terminus  of  Wh  the  North  British  and  Caledonian  railways.  The  river  Is  navigable 
to  Perth  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden.  The  linen  and  wincey  manufactures  are 
thriving.   There  are  Ink,  ^ass,  cotton  and  dye  works,  Iron-foundries,  breweries,  etc., 


total  quayage  of  Perth  harlmr  is  1225  ft.,  and  vessels  of  200  tons  can  draw  alongside. 
Perth  has  a  charter  as  a  royal  burgh  from  king  William  the  Lion,  116fr-1214.  It  returns 
a  member  to  the  house  of  commons.  Pop.  '96,  80,427.  Per^  was  the  scene  of  a 
«ombat  between  two  Highland  clans,  1390,  described  in  Scott's  Fair  Mead  of  Perth,  and  of 
Knox's  Reformation  sermon. 

PERTH,  a  city  In  s.w.  Aostralla,  incorporated  1666;  on  the  n,  bank  of  the  Swan 
river;  pop.  8,400.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  colony  of  western  Austmlla,  and  of  the  co.  of 
Perth.  It  is  10  m.  n.e.  of  Freemantle  on  the  Eastern  railway,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Tictoiia  range  of  mountains,  surrounded  byplcturesque  scenery.  It  is  the  seat  of  an 
Anglican  and  a  Roman  Catholic  bishopric.  The  public  buUdli^  oomjttise  the  govem- 
ment  and  parliament  hooses  and  two  cathedrals. 

7EBTH,  Thk  Fivx  Articles  of,  memorable  in  the  ecclesiastical  bistoir  of  Scotland, 
were  five  articles  agreed  upon  In  a  meeting  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  courcti  of  Scot- 
land, convened  at  Perth,  by  command  of  James  YI.,  on  Aug.  25,  1618.  These  arti- 
cles enjoined  kneeling  at  the  Lord's-suppcr,  the  ohservnncc  of  Christmas,  Oood  Friday, 
Easter,  and  Pentecost,  and  cooflrmalion,  and  sanctioned  the  private  administration  of 
hai^m  and  of  the  Lord's-supper.  They  were  highly  obnoxious  to  the  Presbyterians  of 
Scotland,  not  only  on  thrown  account,  but  as  part  of  an  attempt  to  chanec  the  whole 
constitution  of  the  church ;  and  because  they  were  adopted  wtinout  free  discussion  in 
Uie  assembly,  and  in  mere  compliance  with  the  will  of  the  king,  who  was  also  regai;ded 
as  having  unduly  interfered  with  the  constitution  of  the  assembly  itself.  The^  were, 
however,  ratified  by  the  parliament  on  Aug.  4,  1621 — a  day  long  remembered  in  Scot- 
land as  "  black  Saturday'  — were  enforced  by  the  court  of  high  commission,  and  became 
one  of  the  chief  subjects  of  that  contention  between  the  king  and  the  people,  which  pro- 
duced results  so  grave  and  sad  for  both  in  the  subsequent  teigo.  The  general  assembly 
of  Glasgow,  In  VSSli,  declared  that  of  Perth  to  have  iieen  "  unfree,  unlawful,  and  null. 

PSRTH  AMBOT,  city  and  port  of  entry  in  Middlesex  co.,  K.  J. ;  on  Raritan  hay  and 
the  Lehigh  valley,  the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Staten  Island 
Rapid  Transit  railroads;  12  mtles  from  New  Brunswick,  the  co.  seat.  It  contains  a 
public  library,  Old  Ministers'  home  (Presb.),  high  school,  electric  light  plant,  waters 
works,  state  and  savings  banks,  about  10  churches,  and  manufactories  of  terra  cotta,  fine 
brick,  hollow  brick,  and  emery.  It  is  also  engaged  In  shipbuilding,  and  has  large  coal- 
shipping  interests.  Tlie  city  was  settled  in  1680  and  named  Perth  after  the  earl  of 
Perth,  to  which  the  Indian  name  Ambo  was  subsequently  added.  The  last  British  gov- 
ernor of  the  colony.  William  Franklin,  was  captured  here  In  1776.  It  was  Incorporated 
as  a  city  In  17&1.   Pop.  '90,  0612. 

TXBIHEB,  Clehexs  Theodob,  1800-67,  jurist  and  historian,  second  son  of  Friedrich 
Christoph  Perthes  (q.  v.),  was  a  professor  of  law  at  the  uiilrersiLy  of  Boon  and  the 
author  of  a  biography  of  his  father  (1848-65),  treatises  on  German  political  lilstory  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  and  In  the  period  of  Frencli  domination,  and  Dat  Herbcrgaweam 
der  Handtverkggesellen  (1856). 

fXBTHEB,  Friedrich  CHRreroPH,  an  eminent  German  publisher,  distinguished  not 
only  in  his  professional  capacitv,  but  for  his  eincerc  piety  and  ardent  patriotism  was 
bom  at  Rudolatadt,  April  21,  1772.  In  his  15th  year  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  Lcipfic 
bookseller,  with  whom  he  remained  six  years,  devoting  much  of  his  leisure  time  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  Iti  1793  he  pnssed  into  the  establishment  of  Hoffmann,  the 
Hamburg  bookseller;  and  in  1796  started  business  on  his  own  account;  and.  by  his  keen 
and  wide  appreciation  of  the  public  wants,  his  untiring  diligence,  and  his  lionorablc 
reputation,  he  ultimately  made  it  the  most  extensive  of  the  kind  in  modern  Germany. 
During  the  first  few  years  or  so  of  his  Hamburg  apprenticeship  his  more  intimate  friends 
had  been  either  Kantian  or  skeptical  in  their  opinions,  and  Perthes,  who  was  not  distin- 
guished foreither  learning  orspeculative  talent,  had  learned  to  think  with  hie  friends;  but 
a  friendship  which  he  sulwequently  formed  with  F.  H.  Jacobi  (q.v.),  and  llie  Holstein  poet 
•nd  hamorist,  Matthias  Claudius,  led  him  into  a  serious  but  liberal  Christianity.  The  iron 
rule  of  the  French  in  northern  Germany,  and  the  prohibition  of  intercourse  with  Eng- 
land, nearly  ruined  trade,  yet  Perthes,  even  in  this  great  crisis  of  affairs,  found  ways  and 
means  to  extend  his.   He  endeavored  to  enlist  the  intellect  of  Germany  on  tlie  side  of 

gitriotism,  and  in  1810  started  the  A'ational  Mugevm,  with  contributions  from  Jean  Paul 
ichler,  count  Stolberg,  Claudius,  Fouqu^,  Heeren,  Sartorius,  Schlcgel,  GOrres.  Amdt, 
and  other  eminent  men.  Its  success  wns  far  beyond  Perthes's  expectations,  and  encour- 
u^d  him  to  continue  his  patriotic  activity,  till  Hamburg  was  formally  incorporated  with 
the  French  empire.  He  subsequentlv  took  a  prominent  part  in  forcing  the  EVench  gar- 
rison to  evacuate  Hambursr,  Mar.  12,  1818;  and  on  its  reoccupaiion  by  the  French,  ho 
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was  one  of  the  ten  Hamburgers  who  were  specially  excepted  from  pftrdon.  After  peace 
had  heen  restored  to  Europe^  Perthes  steadily  devoted  himself  to  the  extension  of  his 
business,  uud  to  thu  consolidation  of  the  sentiraeot  of  Gennan  national  unity,  as  far  aa 
that  could  be  accomplished  by  literature  and  speech.  Id  1823  he  removed  to  Ootha, 
tmui^ferriDg  his  Hamburg  business  to  his  partner  Besser.  Here  he  laid  himself  out 
mainly  for  the  publicatioQ  of  gr^t  historical  and  theological  works.  His  subaequent 
correspondeDce  with  literary,  political,  and  theological  notabilities — such  as  Nieuuhr 
(one  of  his  dearest  friends),  Neander,  Schleiermadier,  L&cke,  Nitszch,  Tholuck.  Sditil- 
ing,  and  Umbreit — is  eztremely  interesting,  and  throws  a  rich  light  upmt  the  recent  Inner 
life  of  Germany.  He  died  May  18,  1843.-^e  the  biography  (12th  edit.  185;t),  by  hli 
second  son,  Clemens  Theodor  Ferthes. — The  uncle  of  h  riedrich  Christoph  Perthes  was 
JoHAKif  Geor.  Justus  Pebthbs,  who  ef:tablished  a  publishing  and  bookselling  house 
at  Ootha  in  1785,  which  has  acquired,  in  the  hands  of  his  sons,  a  great  reputation,  and 
from  which  issues  the  famons  Aimanach  de  Ootha.   He  died  In  1816. 

PEBTHSHISE,  one  of  the  most  important  counties  in  Scotland, is  bounded  on  the  s. 
by  the  shires  of  Slirltag  nnd  Clackmauatin;  on  the  n.  by  Inverneesand  Aberdeen ;  on  the 
w.  by  Argyle  and  Dumbarton ;  and  od  the  e.  by  Forfar,  Fife,  and  Kinross.  It  extends 
from  e.  to  w.  about  70  m.,  and  from  n.  to  s.  about  66  miles.  Its  area  Is  2,528  m.,  of 
which  57,000  acres  were  wooded.  It  is  divided  into  the  highland  and  lowland  districts, 
The  former  occupying  much  the  larger  surface,  and  these  are  sulidlvlded  Into  ten  divi- 
sions—viz., Mentelth,  Strathearn,  Gowrie,  Stormont,  Strathardle,  Glensbee,  Atliol, 
Breadalbane,  Rannoch,  and  Balquidder.  Perthshire,  from  Its  Insular  position  and 
other  advantages,  has  a  comparatively  mild  climate;  and  the  soil,  in  Strathearn,  Carse 
of  Gowrie,  and  other  less  extensive  tracts,  being  mosUy  composed  of  a  rich  loam,  cross 
of  all  kinds  are  brought  to  the  utmost  perfection.  These  districts  axe  also  famed  for 
their  fruit  and  floral  productions.  Pertluhire  is  not  less  distinguished  for  Its  magnifi- 
cent mountain,  lake,  and  river  scenery.  The  Grampians  here  attain  to  nearly  their 
maximum  height,  Ben  Lawers  being  within  a  few  feet  of  4,000  in  altitude;  while  Ben 
More  Is  3,813;  and  several  others  above  8,000.  The  lakes  are  numerous,  the  principal 
of  which  are  lochs  Tay,  Ericht,  Rannoch,  Katrine,  Achray,  Vennacher  and  Mentelth. 
There  are  several  streams  of  note,  the  principal  being  the  Tay,  which  Is  fed  by  niunerous 
oiher  streams,  and  Is  said  to  discharge  as  much  water  into  the  sea  as  any  other  river  in 
the  kingdom.  These  lakes  and  streams  afford  excellent  fishing,  and  the  Tay  is  valoable 
fur  its  ulmon. 

The  monumente  of  antiquity  to  be  found  In  this  county  afford  an  interesting  field  of 
investigation  for  ^e  curious.    Lying  northward  of  the  Roman  wall,  Perthshire  com- 

£ rises  the  scenes  of  the  last  struggle  for  independence  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
twland  districts  of  Scotland  male  against  those  formidable  enemies  of  theirs,  who  were 
regarded  as  invincible.  The  last  battle  fought  by  the  Caledonians  against  the  Romans 
was  at  Mons  Gramp,  or  rather,  as  it  should  be  read,  Group,  supposed  to  be  Indicated  by 
the  great  camp  at  Ardoch,  between  Dunblane  and  Crieff,  and  which  does  not  at  all  seem 
to  be  connected  with  the  Grampian  range.  In  this  final  struggle,  the  restdt  of  which 
was  that  the  Lowtanders  were  defeated,  Agricola  commanded  ute  conquering  host,  and 
the  Caledonians  were  led  by  a  chief  named  Oaigacitt. 

The  chief  towns  of  Perthshire  are  Perth,  Dnnkeld,  Auchterarder.  Dunblane,  and 
Abemethy.  The  county  Is  divided  Into  eastern  and  western  parliamentary  divisions, 
each  sending  one  member  to  the  hou^e  of  commons.  According  to  agricultural  statistics 
taken  in  1893,  the  number  of  acres  under  all  kinds  of  crops  was  337,000 ;  uhder  com  crops 
was  65,000;  under  green  cropi,  28,000,  of  which  9,000  were  potatoes  and  18,000  turnips; 
grasses— for  hay  48,03?,  not  for  hay  4:1,003.  Horses,  8,000;  cattle,  48,000;  sheep,  461,000; 
pigs,  4,000.  The  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  occupied  by  tenants  was  In  the  same 
year  827,000,  and  by  owners  173,000.  On  account  of  the  locu  govemment  act  of  1680 
the  parishes  of  Culross  and  Tuliiallan,  forming  a  separate  part  m  the  county  on  the  firth 
of  Forth,  were  transferred  to  the  county  of  Fife. 

The  old  red  sandstone,  granite,  and  slate  abound.  There  are  volcanic  traces  in  the 
Sidlaw  and  Ochll  hills,  and  raised  beaches  in  the  firth  of  Tay  prove  recent  upheaval. 
In  this  county  are  situated  some  of  the  stateliest  mansions  in  Scotland,  but,  except 
Scone  palace,  none  of  them  contain  any  historical  memorials;  and  objects  of  antiqua- 
rian interest  more  recent  than  Roman  roads  and  camps  are  the  cathedrals  of  Dunbiane 
and  Dunkeld  anl  the  abbey  of  Culross.    Pop.  '91,  122,165. 

PXBTIHAX,  Pdblius  Helvius,  Roman  emperor,  was  b.,  according  to  Dio  Cassius, 
at  Alba-Pompeia,  a  Roman  colony  of  Liguria,  120  a.d.  He  received  a  good  education, 
and,  entering  the  military  service,  rose  through  the  various  grades  till  he  obtained  the 
command  of  the  first  legion,  at  the  head  of  which  he  signalized  himself  in  Rhfetta  and 
Noricum  against  the  native  tribes.  In  179  he  was  chosen  consul,  aided  to  repress  the 
revolt  of  Avitus  In  Syria,  and  was  governor  successively  of  the  provinces  of  Mcrsis, 
Dacia,  and  Syria.  Being  sent  by  the  emperor  Commodus  to  take  the  command  of  the 
turbulent  le;;]ons  in  Britain,  these  troops,  against  his  will,  proclaimed  him  emperor;  on 
which  he  solicitel  to  be  recalled,  and  was  appointed  proconsul  of  Africa,  prefect  of 
Rome,  and  consul  (a  second  time)  in  192.  On  the  death  of  Commodus,  hts  assa.«stns 
almoit  forced  Pertlnax  to  accept  of  the  purple,  which  with  great  hesitation  he  did;  but 
in  spite  of  his  promise  of  a  laige  donation,  he  wns  unable  to  gain  over  the  pnetorian 
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guard.  Hu  acceeeion  was,  however,  hailed  with  delight  the  senate  and  people,  who 
were  rejoiced  to  have,  as  ruler,  an  able  captain,  instead  of  a  ferocious  dehaucnee ;  and 
Pertinax,  encouraged  by  tliis  favorable  reception,  annouDced  his  intention  of  carrying 
out  an  extensive  series  of  reformB,  having  reference  chiefly  to  the  arm^,  in  which  he 
hoped  to  re-establish  the  ancient  Roman  discipline.  Unfortunately  for  his  reforms  and 
himself,  he  was  attacked  bv  a  band  of  the  rebellious  preetorians,  two  months  and  27 
days  after  his  aocession;  ana  disdaining  to  flee,  was  slain,  and  his  bead  carried  about  the 
streets  of  Rome  in  triumph.  From  hu  hlstonr,  nothing  can  be  gathered  respecting  his 
character  and  talents  (except  in  militanr  affairs);  but  the  napect  and  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Borne  argue  well  in  favor  of  hts  dlspoeition. 

naTT,  Joseph  Anton  Maximilian;  b.  in  Bavaria,  1801;  atodied  at  Munich, 
and  became  In  1838  professor  of  zoUlogy  and  natural  history  in  the  university  of  Bern, 
and  finally  rector.  D.  1884.  His  principal  works  are  AUgemeine  Naturgeaehdehie  alt 
phitoap/iiaeM  und  HumantUUtwiuenache^;  Die  mytctitehsn  Eraeheinungen  cler  menaehUehen 
Hatur;  Ueberdaa  Eeelenl^>en  der  Thier;  Blieke  in  das  iserhorgene  Leben  det  Menaehengeitie*. 

PEBTVBBATIOHS,  in  physical  astronomy,  are  the  disturbances  produced  in  the  sim- 

Sle  elliptic  motion  of  one  heavenly  body  about  another,  by  the  action  of  a  third  body,  or 
y  the  non-sphericity  of  the  principal  body.  Thus,  for  Instance,  were  there  no  bodies 
in  space  except  the  earth  and  moon,  the  moon  would  describe  accurately  an  ellipse  about 
the  earth's  center  as  focus,  and  its  radius-vector  would  pass  over  equal  areas  in  equal 
times;  but  only  if  both  bodies  be  h<Hnogeneous  and  truly  spherical,  or  have  their  constit- 
uent matter  otherwise  so  arranged  that  they  may  attract  each  other  as  if  each  were  col- 
lected at  some  definite  point  of  its  mass.  The  oblatencss  of  the  earth's  figure,  therefore, 
produces  pertubations  in  what  would  otherwise  be  the  fixed  elliptic  orbit  of  the  moon. 
Again,  when  we  consider  the  sun's  action,  it  is  obvious  that  in  no  position  of  the  moon 
can  the  sun  act  equally  upon  both  earth  and  moon;  for  at  new  moon,  the  moon  is  nearer 
to  the  sun  than  the  earth  is,  and  is  therefore  more  attracted  (in  proportion  to  its  mass) 
than  the  earth — that  is,  the  difference  of  the  sun's  actions  on  the  eaith  aiul  moon  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  force  tending  to  draw  fhe  moon  away  from  the  earth.  At  full  moon,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  earth  (in  proportior*  to  its  mass)  is  more  attracted  than  the  moon  ia  by 
the  sun ;  and  the  perturbing  influence  of  the  sun  is  ag^n  of  the  nature  of  a  force  tending 
to  separate  the  earth  and  moon.  About  the  quarters,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sun's  attrac- 
tion (ma.ss  for  mass)  is  nearly  the  same  in  amount  on  the  earth  and  moon,  but  the  direc- 
tion of  its  action  is  not  the  same  on  the  twu  bodies,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  this  case 
the  pertubing  force  tends  to  bring  the  earth  and  moon  nearer  to  each  other.  For  any 
given  position  of  the  moon,  with  reference  to  the  earth  and  sun,  the  differeiice  of  tbe 
accelerating  effects  of  the  euu  on  tbe  earth  and  moon  is  a  disturbing  force;  and  it  is  to 
this  that  the  pertubations  of  the  moon's  orl>it,  which  are  the  most  Important,  and  among 
the  most  conriderable,  in  the  solar  system,  are  due.  [By  tbe  word  difference,  just  em- 
ployed, we  are  of  course  to  understand,  not  the  arithmetical  difference,  hut  the  resultant 
of  Uie  sun's  direct  acceleration  of  the  moon,  combined  with  Aat  on  the  earth  reversed  in 
direction  and  magnitude;  as  it  Is  only  with  the  relative  motions  of  the  earth  and  moon 
that  we  are  concerned.]  This  disturbing  force  mar  be  resolved  into  three  components; 
for  instance,  we  may  have  one  in  the  line  joining  tne  earth  and  moon,  another  parallel 
to  tbe  pane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  perpendicular  to  tbe  moon's  radius-vector,  and  a  third 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  tbe  ecliptic.  The  first  component,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
tends  to  separate  the  earth  and  moon  at  new  and  full,  and  to  bring  them  closer  at  the 
qnarters;  hut  during  a  whole  revolution  of  the  moon,  tbe  latter  tendency  is  mpre  than 
neutralized  by  the  former;  that  is.  in  consequence  of  the  sun's  disturbing  force,  the  moon 
is  virtually  less  attracted  b^  the  earth  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  sun  been  absent. 
The  second  component  mainly  tends  to  accelerate  the  moon's  motion  in  some  parts  of  its 
orbit,  and  to  retard  it  at  others.  Tbe  third  component  tends,  on  tbe  whole,  to  draw  the 
moon  towards  the  plane  of  tbe  ecliptic  We  cannot,  of  course,  enter  here  into  even  a 
complete  sketch  of  the  analysis  of  such  a  question  as  this;  but  we  may  give  one  or  two 
very  simple  considerations  which  will,  at  all  events,  indicate  the  nature  of  the  grand 
problem  of  perturbations. 

The  method,  originally  suggested  by  Newton,  which  is  found  on-  the  whole  to  be  the 
moat  satisfnctory  in  these  investigations,  is  what  is  called  the  VariaHon  of  Parameters. 
and  admits  of  very  simple  explanation.  Tlie  path  which  a  disturbed  body  pursues  is.  of 
course,  no  longer  an  ellipse,  nor  is  it  in  general  either  a  plane  curve  or  re-entrant.  But 
U  may  be  eonaidered  to  be  an  ^pte  which  it  undergoing  ^oto  modifieeUuma  in  form,  poaition, 
and  dimenaiona,  by  the  agency  of  tAe  diaturbing  foreea.  In  fact,  it  Is  obvious  that  any  small 
arc  of  the  actual  orbit  is  a  portion  of  the  elliptic  orUt  which  the  body  would  pursiu  for- 
ever afterwards,  if  the  disturUng  forces  were  suddenly  to  cease  as  it  moved  In  that  are: 
Tbe  parametera,  then,  are  the  elements  of  the  orbit;  that  Is.  Its  major  axis,  eosentricity, 
longtitude  of  apse,  longitude  of  node,  inclination  to  the  ecliptic,  and  epoch;  the  latter 
quantity  indicating  the  time  at  which  the  body  passed  throUKO  a  particular  point,  as  the 
apse,  of  its  orbit.  If  these  be  given,  tbe  orbit  is  completely  known,  with  the  body's 
position  in  it  at  any  ^vcn  instant.  If  there  be  no  dtsturi)ing  forces,  all  these  quantities 
are  constant;  and  therefore,  when  the  disturbing  forces  are  taken  into  account,  they 
change  very  slowly,  as  the  disturbing  forces  are  in  most  cases  very  small.   To  (^ve  an 
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lostuKW  of  ttw  utuvBof  thdr  chugn.  let  us  roughly  consider  one  or  hvo  oimple  cues. 

First,  to  find  the  nature  of  some  of  the 
I        '1  effects  of  a  disturbitig  force  acting  in  the 

^^^^  radius-vector,  and  tending  to  draw  the  dis- 

turbed, ftwm  the  centnl,  body.  Let  8  be 
the  focus,  P  the  nearer  apee,  of  the  nndts- 
turbed  elliptic  orbit.  Tnien  the  moving 
body  passes  the  point  M,  the  tendency  oi 
the  disturbing  force  is  to  make  it  describe 
the  dotted  curve  in  the  figure — i.  e. ,  the  new 
direction  of  motion  will  make  with  the  line 
H8  an  angle  more  nearly  equal  to  a  right 
angle  than  before;  and  therefore  the  apse  Q 
In  the  disturbed  orUt  will  be  sooner  airivea 
at  than  P  would  have  been  in  the  undis- 
turbed orbit — tliat  is,  the  apse  regrtda,  or 
revolves  in  the  contrary  sense  to  that  of  M's 
no.  1.  motion.   Similarly,  the  effect  of  Mi  is  also 

to  make  the  apse  regrede  to  Q|.  At  Ht 
and  Ml,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  is  to  make  the  apse  progrede.  Also,  as  the 
velocity  is  scarcely  altered  by  such  a  force,  the  major  axis  remains  unaltered.  Thus  at 
M  the  eccentricity  is  diminished,  and  at  Hi  increased,  since  the  apndal  distance  is 
increased  at  M,  and  diminished  at  Mi. 

Next,  consider  a  tangential  accelerating  force.  Here  the  immediate  effect  is  to 
increase  the  velocity  at  any  point  of  the  orbit,  and  therefore  to  make  it  correspond  to  a 
larger  orbit,  and,  consequently,  a  longer  periodic  time.  Conversely,  a  retarding  force, 
such  as  the  resistance  of  a  meaium,  diminishes  the  velocity  at  each  point,  and  thus  makes 
the  motion  correspond  to  that  in  ao  ellipse  with  a  less  major  axis,  and  therefore  with  a 
diminished  periodic  time.  This  singular  result,  that  the  periodic  time  of  a  body  ia 
dmunuA«d  by  resis(«ice,  is  realized  in  the  case  of  Encke%  comet,  and  this  observed 
effect  fumisbea  one  of  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  resisting  medium 
in  Interplanetary  space. 

A^am,  the  effect  of  a  disturbing  force  continually  directed  toward  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  Is  to  make  the  node  r^rede.  Thus,  if  N'N  represent  the  ecliptic,  ^M  a  portion 
of  tne  orbitr  the  tendsni^  of  (he  disturbing  force  at  M  is  to  make  MQ  the  new  orbit,  and 

theremre  N'  the  node.  Thus  the  node  regredes, 
and  the  inclination  of  the  orbit  to  the  ecliptic  is 
diminished,  when  the  planet  has  Just  passed  the 
ascending  node.  In  the  second  ngure,  let  Mi  be 
B  position  of  the  pluiet  near  the  descending  node  Ni. 
The  effect  of  the  disturbing  force  is  to  alter  the  orbit 
to  MNi'.  Thus,  again,  the  node  resredes,  but  the 
inclination  is  increased.  If  NN'  anoNiNi'  in  these 
figures  represent  the  earth's  equator,  the  above  rough 
sketch  applies  exactly  to  the  case  of  the  moon  as 
disturbed  by  the  oblateness  of  the  earth.  The  reac- 
tion of  the  moon  on  the  earth  ^ves  dee  to  the  pre* 
Fio.  %.  cession  of  the  equinoxes  (q.v.). 

By  processes  of  this  nature,  Newton  subjected 
the  vatlattun  of  the  elements  of  the  moon's  orbit  to  calculation,  and  obtained  the 
complete  explanation  of  some  of  the  most  Important  of  the  lunar  inequalities.  See 
Moon.  Others  of  them — for  instance,  the  rate  of  profession  of  the  apse— cannot  be 
deduced  with  any  accuracy  by  these  rough  investigations,  but  tax,  in  some  cases,  the 
utmost  resources  of  analysis.  Newton's  calculation  of  the  rate  of  the  moon's  apse  was 
only  about  half  the  observed  value;  and  Clairaut  was  on  the  point  of  publishing  a 
pamphlet,  in  which  a  new  form  was  suggested  for  the  ;aw  of  gravitation.  In  order  to 
account  for  the  deficiency  of  this  estimate;  when  he  found,  ^canving  his  analysis 
further,  that  the  expression  sought  is  obtainable  in  the  Uxm.  of  a  uowly  conveiging 
series,  of  which  the  second  term  \s  nearly  a  large  as  the 
flrat.  The  error  of  the  modern  lunar  tables,  founded 
almost  entirely  on  analysis,  with  the  necessary  introduC' 
tion  of  a  few  data  from  observation,  rarely  amounts  to 
a  tecond  of  arc;  and  the  moon's  place  is  predicted  four 

Sears  befordiand,  in  the  NavHeal  Almanac,  with  a 
egree  of  precision  which  no  mere  observer  could  attain 
even  from  one  day  to  the  next.  This  is  the  true  proof, 
not  only  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  but  of  the  laws  of 
motion  (q.v.),  upon  which,  of  course,  the  analytical  in-  fto.a. 
vestigation  is  based. 

Witli  respect  to  the  mutual  perturbations  of  the  planets,  we  may  merely  mention  that 
they  are  divisible  into  two  classes,  called  jierwdie  and  f^lar.  The  former  depend  upou 
the  configurations  of  the  system— snch,  for  instance,  is  the  diminution  of  the  inclination 
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of  the  moon's  orbit,  after  passing  the  ascending  node  on  the  earth's  equator,  already 
mentioned,  or  its  increaae  as  the  moon  comes  to  the  desconding  node.  The  secular  per- 
turbations depend  upon  the  period  in  which  a  complete  series  of  such  alternations  have 
been  gone  through,  and  have,  in  the  case  of  the  planets,  complete  cycles  measured  by 
hundreds  of  years. 

A  veiy  curious  kind  of  perturbation  is  seen  in  the  indii-eci  action  of  the  planets  on  the 
moon.  There  is  a  secular  change  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  due  to  planetary 
action,  and  this  briugs  the  sun,  on  tlie  average,  nearer  to  the  earth  and  moon  fur  a  long 
period  of  years,  then  for  an  equal  period  takes  it  further  off.  One  of  the  effects  of  the 
sun's  disturbing  force  bein^  as  we  have  seen,  to  diminish,  on  the  whole,  the  moon's 
gravity  toward  the  earth,  this  diminution  will  vary  in  the  same  period  as  the  eccentricity 
of  the  earth's  orbit;  and  therefore  the  moon's  mean  motion  will  be  alternately  accelerated 
and  retarded,  each  process  occupying  an  immense  period. 

With  special  reference  to  the  planetary  motions,  we  may  notice  that  the  major  axis 
of  each  planetary  orbit  is  free  from  all  secular  variations;  and  those  affecting  the  inclina- 
Uon  ana  eccentricity  are  conflncd  within  small  limits,  and  ultimately  compensate  them- 
selves. These  facts,  which  have  been  clearly  and  beautifully  demonstrated  by  Laplace 
and  Lagrange,  assure  the  stability  of  the  planetary  orbits,  if  we  neglect  the  effects  fif 
resistance  due  to  the  Interplanetary  matter;  wliich,  liowever,  must,  in  the  long  run,  bring 
all  the  bodies  of  the  system  into  colll^n  with  the  sun,  and  finally  stop  the  rotation  ox 
the  sun  itself. 

Newton  commenced  the  investigation  of  perturbations  by  considering  those  of  the 
moon;  Euler  followed  with  a  calculation  of  Saturn's  inequalities;  while  Clairaut^ 
D'AIembert,  and  others  successively  gave  those  of  the  other  planets. 

Every  one  knows  that  it  was  by  observing  the  perturbations  of  tJranus,  and  thenoe 
discorenng  the  direction  of  the  disturbing  force,  that  Adams  and  Levenier  were  led  to 
their  great  and  simultaneous  discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune. 

PHBTT',  an  Important  maritime  republic  of  South  America,  bounded  on  the  n.  by 
Ecuador,  on  the  e.  by  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  on  the  s.  and  8.e.  by  Bolivia  and  on  the  w.  by 
the  Pacific  ocean.  Its  coast  inclines  to  the  s.e.  The  extreme  western  point  is  Parina, 
long.  81®  20'  w.  and  the  southernmost  potat  of  the  coast  is  71°  SfTw.  >.  Is  abont  900 
miles  long  and  500  miles  in  average  width.  Thewidestportion  is  In  the  extreme  north- 
em,  and  the  narrowest  in  the  southern  extremity.  The  estimated  area  Is  464,000  sq. 
miles.  Census-taking  Is  very  Irregular.  There  was  a  census  In  1876  which  showed  a 
population  of  over  2,800,000,  exclusive  of  aboriginal  Indians,  who  numbered  about 
350,000.  Later  estUnates  phwe  the  population  at  3,000,000.  On  the  e.  side  of  the  Andes, 
and  between  the  A  ma  son  and  the  Pnrus,  there  Is  a  wide  and  unexplored  expanse  of 
country,  upon  which  both  Peru  and  Brazil  have  claims,  though  the  boundary  Is  now 
eenerEdly  r^rded  as  marked  by  the  Rio  Javary.  The  country  is  1000  m.  in  length, 
780  m.  in  extreme  breadth  along  the  northern  boundary,  but  is,  little  more  than  60  m. 
wide  In  Hie  extreme  south.  Foflowing  the  general  direction,  and  not  including  windings, 
the  coasMine  is  1600  m.  in  length.  Tlie  shores  are  in  general  rocky  and  steep;  in  the 
a.,  lofty  cliffs  rise  from  the  sea,  and,  in  some  places,  the  water  close  inshore  has  a 
depth  of  from  70  to  80  fathoms.  Further  n.,  however,  sandy  beaches  occur,  and  in  the 
extronen.,  the  shores  are  often  low  and  sandy,  covered  with  brushwood.  Owing  to 
tiie  comparative  unfrequence  of  bays  and  inlets  along  the  coast,  the  harbors  are  few  and 
unimportant.  Those  of  Callao  (the  portof  Lima)  and  Payta  afford  the  most  secure 
anchorage,  and  the  others  are  Salaverry,  Chimbote,  Pisco,  MoUendo,  and  Islay. 
Even  there  landing  by  boats  is  always  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  dreaded  surf, 
occasioned  by  tlie  swell  of  the  Pacific,  which  perpetually  beats  upon  the  coast ;  and 
when  goods  or  passengers  require  to  be  landed  on  unsheltered  shores,  recourse  is  had  to 
the  primitive  balaas,  or  rafts,  worked  by  the  natives,  and  capable  of  carrying  two  or  three 
persons. 

lalandt. — ^The  islands  on  the  Peruvian  coast,  althourii  valuable,  are  extremely  few  In 

number,  and  small  in  extent.  In  the  n.,  are  the  Lohos  (i.e.,  Sea^  islands,  forming  a 
group  of  three,  and  so  called  from  the  seals  which  frequent  them.  'The  largest  of  them, 
Lobcw  de  Terra,  is  5  m.  long  by  2  m.  brood,  and  the  others,  lying  80  m.  s.w.,  are  much 
smaller.  On  their  eastern  sides,  they  are  covered  with  guano,  and  the  quantity  on  the 
whole  group,  when  it  began  to  be  exported  from  them,  was  stated  to  t>e  4,000,000  ton& 
The  islands  of  Macabi  and  Guafiope,  near  the  Loboa,  were  originally  calculated  to  con- 
tain 2,280,000  tons  of  guano;  but  the  guaoo  exported  has  verr  greatly  exceeded  that 
amount,  and  iu  1873,  it  was  o&lculated  that  there  were  still  7S0,d00  tons  of  guano  on  the 
former  and  500,000  tons  on  the  latter.  The  Chincha  islands,  three  in  number,  and  the 
most  famous  of  the  whole,  which  began  to  supply  Europe  in  1841,  had  very  little  guano 
left  on  them  in  187S.  They  arecalled  theNortn,  Middle,  and  South  islands  respectively. 
Each  presents,  on  the  eastern  side,  a  wall  of  precipitous  rock,  with  a  general  slope 
towards  the  western  shore.  The  cavities  and  inequalities  of  the  surface  used  to  be  filled 
with  guano,  and  this  material  covered  the  western  slopes  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
water  s  edge.  There  was  no  vegetation.  The  North  island  has  an  area  of  1S0SS  acres. 
It  is  formed  of  felspar  and  quartz,  and  Is  slowly  but  certainly  decreasing  in  size.  This 
island  used  to  be  wholly  covered  with  thick  layers  of  guano,  which  was  quarried  in 
some  places  to  a  depth  of  60  feet.  Hundreds  of  convicts  were  employed  in  cutting  the 
guano  and  loading  the  vessels.  The  Chincha  islands  ceased  to  tie  worked  for  foreign 
export  in  1873,  and  now  guano  is  only  taken  for  Peruvian  use  from  the  noriiiern  is^d. 
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where  there  Is  sUll  Bupposed  to  be  150,000  tons.  In  1874,  however,  valnable  nev 
deposits  of  guano  were  aisc»Tered  on  the  southern  coast  of  Peru,  which  ate  estimated  to 
contain  about  80,000,000  tons. 

The  grand  physical  feature  of  the  country,  and  the  source  of  all  its  miaerol  wealth, 
is  the  great  mountain  system  of  the  Andes.  A  general  description  of  the  formation  and 
character  of  the  PeniTian  Andes  is  given  under  the  article  Andkb  (q.T.)> 

Surface,  Soil,  and  Climate. — The  surface  of  Peru  is  divided  into  three  distinct  and 
well-defined  tracts  or  belts,  the  climates  of  which  are  of  every  variety  from  torrid  heat  to 
arctic  cold,  and  the  productions  of  which  range  from  the  stunted  herbage  of  the  high 
mounlfdn-slopes,  to  the  oranges  and  citrons,  uie  sugar-canes  and  cottons,  of  the  luxuriant 
tropical  valleys.  These  three  regions  are  the  Coast,  the  Sierra,  and  tlie  MoiUatia. — The 
Cha»t  is  a  narrow  strip  of  sandy  desert  between  the  base  of  the  western  Cordillera  and 
the  sea,  and  extending  along  the  Whole  length  of  the  country.  This  tract,  varying  in 
breadth  from  80  to  60  m.,  slopes  to  the  shore  with  an  uneven  surface,  marked  by  arid 
ridges  from  the  Cordillera,  and  with  a  rapid  descent.  It  is  for  the  moat  part  a  barren 
waste  of  sand,  traversed,  however,  by  numerous  valleys  of  astonishing  feitility,  most  of 
which  ate  watered  by  streams,  that  have  their  sources  high  onUieBlnteaof  theOtadillerB. 
Many  of  the  streams  are  dry  during  the  neater  pu-t  of  the  vear.  Between  these  valleyi 
extend  deserts,  which  are  sometimes  90  m.  in  width.  These  are  perfectly  trackless, 
being  covered  with  a  fine,  shifting,  yellow  eand,  which  is  often  csinied  about  by  the 
windin  pillars  of  from  80  to  100  ft.  in  height.  In  the  coast-region,  properly  so  called,  rain 
is  unknown.  This  is  caused  by  the  coast  of  Peru  being  within  the  region  of  perpetual 
s.e.  trade-winds.  These  winds,  charged  with  vapors  from  the  Atlandc,  strike  upon  the 
e.  coast  of  South  America,  and  traverse  that  continent  obliquely,  distributing  rams  over 
Brazil.  But  their  vapor  is  thoroughly  condensed  by  the  lofty  Cordilleras,  and  their  last 
partides  of  moisture  are  exhausted  in  powdering  the  summits  of  these  ranges  with  snow, 
alust  which  they  fall  down  upon  the  coast  of  Peru,  cool  and  dry.  The  want  of  rain, 
however,  is  compensated  for  to  some  extent  by  abundant  and  refreshing  dews,  which 
fall  during  the  uight.    The  climate  of  the  coast  is  modified  bythe  cool  winds.   In  the 


observed  at  Lima  in  summer  is  85°,  the  lowest  in  wmter  is  61°  F. 

The  &erra  embraces  all  the  mountainous  region  between  the  western  base  of  the 
maritime  Cordillera  and  the  eastern  base  of  the  Andes,  or  the  eastern  Cordillera.  These 
ranges  are,  in  this  countir,  about  100  m.  apart  on  an  average,  and  have  been  estimated 
to  cover  an  area  of  200,000  sq.miles.  Transverse  branches  connect  the  one  range  with 
the  other,  and  high  plateaux,  fertile  pluns,  and  deep  tropical  valleys  lie  between  the 
lofty  outer  harriers.  The  superiority  in  elevation  alternates  between  the  two  principal 
ranges.  The  e.  range,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  the  Andes,  has  the  superiority  In 
hei^t  in  the  southern  half  of  this  mountain  system.  It  abuts  upon  the  plain,  from  the 
Bolivian  frontier,  in  a  maiestic  mass,  surmounted  by  stupendous  pinnacles,  rugged  in 
outline,  and  most  frequently  rising  in  splintered  tieeale-like  pealu,  covered  with  snow. 
North  of  lat.  18"  s.,  however,  the  western  Cordillera  assumes  the  grander  character,  and 

E reserves  it  until  it  crosses  the  northern  frontier.  The  scenery  of  the  western  Cordillera 
I  broader  and  more  massive  In  character,  and  Its  summits  less  pointed  than  those 
of  the  Andes.  Rugged  paths,  sometimes  so  narrow  as  barely  to  am>rd  footing  to  the 
mules  which  are  invariably  used  in  such  ascents,  lead  up  its  steep  sides.  Occadonally, 
from  these  narrow  passes,  gaping  and  apparently  bottomless  precipices  slide  perpendicu- 
larly downward  from  tlie  very  feet  of  the  traveler,  and  the  prospect  is  rendered  still 
more  hideous  by  tlie  distant  roar  of  a  torrent,  hidden  by  misls,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine.  Occasionally,  also,  the  mountain  route  leads  over  abysses  600  fL  in  depth,  across 
which,  by  way  of  bridge,  a  few  poles  are  thrown,  which  roll  about  In  an  uncomfortable 
manner  under  the  feet.  In  traversing  these  dangerous  passes,  which  line  the  huge  ro<^ 
like  aerial  threads,  the  traveler  often  comes  upon  scenery  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
beautiful  description.  The  clefts  and  sides  of  the  hills,  even  at  altitudes  which  mif^t 
be  called  alpine,  are  clothed  with  wild-flowers,  many  of  which,  long  cultivated  In  tha 
U.  S.,  have  become  highly  prized  among  us  as  garden  plants.  Verbenas,  lupines,  blue 
and  scarlet  salvias,  fuchsias,  calceolarias,  and  the  fragrant  heliotrope,  add  a  sense  of 
beauty  to  the  sense  of  power  which  the  stupendous  scenery  imparts.  The  following  are 
the  most  striking  and  distinctive  physical  features  of  the  Sierra,  banning  from  the 
south:  1.  The  plain  of  Titlcaca,  partly  in  Peru,  and  partly  in  Bonvia,  »  enclosed 
between  the  two  main  ridges  of  the  Andes,  and  is  said  to  have  an  area  of  80,000  m. — 
greater  thim  that  of  Ireland.  In  its  center  is  the  great  lake  Titicaca,  13,846  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  or  1600  ft.  above  the  loftiest  mountain  pass  {the  col  of  Mont  Cervin)  of  Europe. 
The  lake  is  115  m.  long,  from  80  to  60  m.  broad,  from  70  to  180  ft.  deep,  and  400  m.  in 
circumference.  Its  shape  is  irregular;  it  contains  many  islands,  and  several  peninsulas 
abut  upon  its  waters.  2.  The  knot  of  Cuzcc.  The  mountain-chains  which  girdle  the 
plain  of  'Hticaca  trend  toward  the  n.w.,  and  form  what  is  called  the  knot  of  Cuzco. 
The  knot  comprises  6  minor  mountain-chains,  and  has  an  area  thrice  larger  than  that 
of  Switzerland.  Here  the  valleys  enjoy  an  Indian  climate,  and  are  rich  in  tropical  pro- 
ductions; to  the  n.  and  e.  of  the  Knot  extend  luxuriant  tropical  forests,  while  the  num- 
burlees  mountain-slopes  are  covered  with  waving  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  other 
cereals,  and  wiUi  potatoes:  and  higher  up,  extend  pasture-lands^  where  the  viculia  and 
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hlpOca  feed.  8.  The  valley  of  the  Apurimac,  80  m.  in  average  breadth,  and  extending 
n.w.  for  about  800  miles.  This  valley  iit  the  most  populous  region  of  Peru.  4.  llie 
Knot  of  Pasco.  From  Cuzco  proceed  two  chains  toward  the  iLw. ;  they  unite  again  in 
the  Knot  of  Pasco.  This  Knot  contains  the  table-land  of  Bombon,  12,800  ft.  above  sea- 
level;  as  well  as  other  table-lands  at  a  height  of  14,000  ft.,  the  highest  in  the  Andes; 
olherwiae,  however,  the  physical  features  of  the  country  resemble  those  of  the  vicinity 
of  Cuzco.  5.  The  vale  of  the  river  Maraiion.  This  valley,  which  is  upward  of  800  m. 
Id  length,  is  narrow,  deep,  and  nearer  the  equator  than  any  other  valley  of  the  Sierra, 
and  consequently,  it  is  the  hottest  portion  of  this  re^on ;  and  its  vegetation  is  thoroughly 
tropical  In  cbatacter.  The  confonnatipn  of  the  sunace  of  the  Sierra  is  of  the  most  won- 
denul  description.  After  the  table-lancls  of  Tibet,  those  of  the  Peruvian  Andes  are  the 
fab;he8t  In  the  world;  but,  unlike  those  of  Tibet,  which  are  mere  grassy  uplands,  the 


over  with  towns  and  villages,  perched  on  heights  exceeding  in  elevation  the  summits  of 
the  Jungfmu  and  the  Wetterhom.  Nor  are  sucli  towns  the  mere  eyries  of  miners  wlio 
are  tempted  to  ascend  thus  high  in  search  of  the  precious  metals;  for,  even  at  this  eleva- 
tion, the  climate  is  pleasant,  and  wheat,  maize,  barley,  r^'e,  and  potatoes  thrive  well. 
The  city  of  Cuzco,  situated  in  a  region  of  rare  lieauty,  and  enjoying  a  temperate  climate, 
is  11,380  ft.  above  sea-level,  or  3,000  ft.  liiglier  than  the  great  St  l^nard.  The  climate 
of  the  Sierra,  however,  is  not  always  so  charminff.  In  general  terms,  it  may  be  des- 
cribed as  mild  and  variable,  with  moderate  rains.  Id  the  district  of  Paucartambo,  rain 
talis  800  days  in  the  year.  A  country,  however,  of  such  an  uneven  surface,  of  snow- 
covered  peal^  and  tropical  valleys, embraces  every  variety  of  climate.  In  all  the  lower 
regions  of  the  country  tiie  rlimate  is  warm,  but  healthy ;  in  the  uplands,  and  on  tlie 
highest  plateaux,  H  is  often  inclement.  Violent  storms  beat  upon  the  plain  of  Titicaca; 
and  ternfle  temptests,  accompanied  wiUi  thunder  and  lightening,  toll  frequently  around 
the  taUe-landB  of  Pasco  (q.v.);  where,  indeed,  the  climate  is  bo  cold,  that  but  for  the 
mines,  which  have  attracted  hither  a  uumerous  population.  Ibis  region  might  have 
remained  uninhabited.  At  the  height  of  9.000  ft.  aliove  eea-level,  the  mean  temperature 
is  60°  Fahr.,  and  the  variation  througliout  the  year  is  not  great.  The  highest  peaks  of 
Uie  country  reach  to  upward  of  22.000  ft.,  and  many  peaks  in  both  ranges  arc  from 
17,000  to  20,000  ft.  high.  In  the  western  Cordillera,  and  in  the  s.  of  the  countrj',  are 
4  volcanoes — Candarave,  Ubinas,  Ornate,  and  Arequipa.  The  soil  of  the  Sierra  is  of 
great  variety;  but  wherever  it  is  cultivated,  it  is  productive. 

The  JfoRfafia.  forming  two-thirds  of  the  entire  area  of  the  country,  stretches  away 
for  huDdreds  of  leagues  eastward  from  the  Audcs  to  the  coDfiues  of  Brazil.  On  the  n.. 
it  is  bounded  by  the  Amazon,  on  the  8.  by  Bolivia.  It  consists  of  vast  impenetrable  for- 
ests and  alluvial  plains,  is  rich  tn  all  toe  productions  of  tropical  latitudes,  is  of  inex- 
haustible fertility,  and  teems  with  animal  and  vegetable  life.  It  is  still,  however,  almost 
wholly  unproductive  to  man.  The  silence  of  its  central  forests  has  never  been  disturbed 
by  the  civilized  explorer,  and  its  only  human  inhabitants  are  a  few  scattered  tribes  of 
Indians.  The  Montafia  is  watered  by  numberless  streams,  and  by  a  largo  number  of 
unportant  rivers.  It  belongs  wholly  to  the  basin  of  the  Amazon.  Along  the  head-waters 
of  the  Piirus,  which,  flowing  through  beautiful  forest-covered  pldns,  approaches  to 
within  90  m.  of  Cuzco,  there  were  at  one  time  numerous  Bpaniah  farms,  where  great 
tracts  of  forests  had  been  cleared,  and  where  crops  of  coco,  cocoa,  sugar,  and  other  trop- 
ical prodnctions  were  regularly  raised.  These  farms  have  since  1861  been  abandoned, 
and  the  encroaching  forest  has  already  obliterated  their  sites.  The  upper  waters  of  the 
Purus  are  the  bead-quarters  of  a  savage  and  barbarously  cruel  tribe  of  wild  Indians  called 
OhuDcfaos.  These  untamable  savages  have  shown  the  greatest  hostility  to  the  advance 
of  nivilizatioD.  Tliey  murdered  the  settlers,  or  drove  tliem  to  take  refuse  in  some  less 
advanced  settlement.  When  Mr.  Msrkham  visited  this  regioD  in  1868,  a  lew  farms  still 
existed  ;  from  a  paper,  however,  which  he  communicated  to  the  Jottmal  €f  the  Hoyal 
Oeographitai  Soetety,  and  which  is  dated  1861,  it  would  appear  that  the  Chunchos  had 
finished  their  barbarous  work,  for  the  settlers  bad  either  all  been  massacred  or  driven 
back  from  the  forest,  so  that  now  not  a  single  settlement  remains.  The  rich  valleys  of 
Paucartambo,  once  covered  with  flourishing  Spanish  farms,  have  again  become  one  vast 
tropical  forest.  The  virgin  soil  of  tlie  MontaBa  is  of  amazing  fertility;  while  its  climate; 
though  not  oppressively  hot,  is  healthy.  The  forests  consist  of  huge  trees,  of  which 
some  are  remarkaUe  for  Uie  lieauty  of  their  wood,  others  for  their  valuable  gums  and 
resins,  and  others  as  timber  trees.  A  rank  undergrowth  of  ve^tatlon  covers  the  coun- 
try, and  the  trees  are  often  chained  topJther  ana  festooned  with  parasites  and  closely- 
matted  creepers.  In  this  region,  for  the  most  part  undisturbed  b;^  the  voice  of  mau, 
civilized  or  savage,  animal  life  flourishes  in  endless  variety,  and  birds  of  the  brighcst 
plumage  flit  among  the  foliage.  Among  the  products  which  are  yielded  liere  in  spon- 
taneous abundance,  arc  the  iuestimable  Peruvian  bark  (see  Cikchoha),  India-rubber, 
gum-copal,  vanilla.  Indigo,  copaiba,  balsam,  cinnamon,  sarsaparlUa,  Ipecacuanha,  vege- 
^ble  wax,  etc.  On  the  western  fringe  of  the  Hontafia,  where  there  are  still  a  few 
settlements,  tobacco,  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  and  chocolate,  are  cultivated  with  complete 
success. 

Hydrography. — The  hydrography  of  Peru  may  be  said  to  be  divided  Into  three  sys- 
tems— those  of  lake  Titicaca.  the  Paciflc,  and  the  Amazon.  The  streams  that  flow  into 
lake  Titicaca  are  few  and  inconsiderable.  The  rivers  which,  having  thdr  sources  in  tho 
western  Cordillera,  flow  w.  into  the  Paciflc,  nre  about  60  In  number;  but  many  of  them 
are  dry  in  summer,  and  even  the  more  important  are  rapid  and  shallow,  have  a/^qit^ 
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course,  are  not  Davigable  even  for  canoes,  and  are  mainly  used  for  the  purp<He  of  irri- 

Elioa.  All  the  great  rivers  uf  Peru  are  tributaries  of  the  Amazon.  The  Hamfiou,  risins 
tween  the  eastern  and  western  Cordilleras,  and  flowing  tortuously  to  the  n.n.w.,  » 
generally  considered  to  be  the  head-water  of  the  Amazon  (q.v.).  The  Uuallaga  risee  near 
the  towQ  of  Huaouco,  and  flows  northward  to  the  Amazou.  It  is  iiaTwU>le  for  600  m., 
the  head  of  its  uaTigatfoo  (for  canoes)  being  at  Tlngo  Uaiia,  within  100  m.  of  its  source. 
The  Yucayali,  or  Ucayali,  an  immeDae  river,  enters  the  Amazon  810  m.  below  tho  Hual- 
laga.  Its  tributaries  and  upper  waters,  amongwhich  ore  the  Pampas  and  the  Apurimac, 
drain  the  greater  portion  oi  the  Peruvian  Sierra.  Tlie  Purus,  which  reaches  to  the  val- 
leys of  Paucartambo,  witlun  60  m.  of  Cuzco,  has  recently  been  explored.  We  linow 
several  of  its  sources,  and  tbat  it  enters  the  Amazon  by  four  mouths,  a  little  above 
Barra.  It  flows  through  what  is  perhaps  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  region  cf  Peru. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  explore  this  river,  but  none  were  successful  till 
Hr.  Chandless  (1865-66)  explored  it  and  its  tributary,  the  Aguirey.  Sailing  down  the 
Bio  Negro,  from  Manoas  to  the  AnuuEon,  he  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Purus,  and 
ascended  it  a  distance  of  1866  miles.  He  found  that  it  flowed  in  a  tortuous  course 
through  a  rich  alluvial  plain,  and  that  the  few  ludiims  on  its  upper  course  were  still  as 
primitive  as  is  indicated  by  tlie  use  of  only  stone  hatchets.  He  ascertained  tliat  the  Rio 
Madro  de  Dios  is  not  the  head-water  of  the  Purus.  He  then  ascended  the  Aguirey,  the 
principal  affluent  of  the  Purus,  in  the  hope  tlint  it  might  afford  communication  with  tbat 
south  Peruvian  river,  but  failed,  owing  to  difficulties  insuperable  by  him,  to  settle  the 
question. 

PivdudioTu,  HxportSf  Imports,  Stcenue,  etc. — The  wealth  and  resources  of  Peru  consist, 
not  In  manufacttires,  but  entirely  in  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  products.  The 
chief  products  are  sugar,  cotton,  and  coffee,  of  which  sugar  Is  the  most  important.  The 
planting  of  sugar-cane  was  introduced  from  Mexico  and  the  Industry  soon  became  ex- 
tensive. The  mcreasing  demand  for  sugar  led  to  the  introduction  of  slave  labor,  which 
began  In  1520.  At  the  close  of  the  16th  centiu?  there  were  over  40,000  slaves  employed 
InTeru,  but  in  1817  tlie  Importation  was  prohibited  by  the  Spanlab  king.  Alraut  tlie 
middle  of  the  19th  century  efforts  to  encourage  immigration  were  made;  and  at  the 
same  time  a  lai^e  number  of  coolies  were  Imported  from  China,  This  improvement  in 
the  labor  market  led  to  the  rapid  extension  of  the  sugar  Industry  and,  when  followed  by 
the  introduction  of  improved  machinery,  the  exportation  greatly  increased.  For  several 
yeara  after  the  peace  with  Chile  in  1^,  the  sugar  production  declined  and  the  scarcity 
of  labor  proved  a  serious  hindrance.  In  recent  years,  however,  the  industry  has  re- 
gained its  lost  footing,  partly  through  the  iAtroduction  of  better  methods  of  production) 
and  partly  through  tne  consolidation  of  companies  leading  through  the  concentration 
of  capital  to  greater  economy  in  the  management.  The  cultivation  of  the  cane  Is 
carried  on  along  the  entire  coast,  between  the  3d  and  ISth  degree  of  latitude.  Among 
the  chief  departments  for  sugar  production  are  Lambayeque,  Lima,  La  Llbertad,  Piura. 
Ancachs,  Ica,  Arequipa  and  Tacna.  The  chief  coffee^rowing  region  Is  in  central  Peru, 
The  exports  of  coffee  are  valued  at  400,000  sols.  ■  Considerable  attention  is  devoted  to 
the  raldng  of  cocoa,  rice,  tobacco,  and  maize.  Wines  and  spirits  are  manufactured  and 
there  Is  a  considerable  trade  in  Indla-rahber,  cinchona,  dyes,  alpaca,  vlcufia,  and  medi- 
cinal plants;  and  there  are  rich  deposits  of  guano  on  various  islands  along  the  coast. 
The  mineral  wealth  of  Peru  is  (»>nBiaerable  and  includes  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  coal, 
tin,  zinc,  quicksilver,  petroleum,  salt,  sulphur,  and  other  minerals.  Gold  Is  found  In 
many  parts  of  the  country,  but  there  has  been  a  lack  of  enterprise  in  the  working  of  the 
mines.  In  1S95  six  of  the  10  departments  were  said  to  have  deposits  of  gold,  and  in 
1806  there  were  reports  of  gold  discoveries  In  the  provinces  of  Sandla  and  Oarabaya. 
There  were  in  iSH  upwards  of  4,100  mines  in  Peru,  and  of  these  427  were  gold  mines 
or  washings,  and  46  were  for  gold  and  silver  together.  The  great  majority  of  the  mines, 
namely  '2641,  were  for  silver.  There  are  extensive  supplies  of  petroleum,  especially  In 
tbe  province  of  Palta. 

The  chief  exports  of  Peru  are  sugar,  cotton,  silver  and  silver  ore,  and  wool.  The 
leading  nations  with  which  she  trades  are  Great  Britain,  Germany,  the  United  States, 
and  the  South  American  republics.  For  the  year  ending  Juno  ttO,  1886,  the  exports 
from  Peru  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  $880,476,  and  the  leading  Items  on  tJbe  list 
were  skins,  cotton,  coca  leaves,  and  silver.  There  are  no  special  taxes  on  foreigners, 
who  enjoy  the  same  privileges  in  respect  to  trade  as  tbe  natives.  The  revenue  is  de- 
rived mainly  from  customs,  but  there  is  a  direct  tax  on  the  rent  from  real  property,  and 
a  considerable  revenue  is  derived  from  the  salt  monopoly  and  ^m  railways  and  tele- 
graphs. The  foreign  debt  of  Peru  consists  of  two  loans  which  were  obtalued  from 
England  in  1670  and  1872.  They  amounted  to  £31,579,080.  They  were  secnred  on  the 
guano  deposits  and  the  general  resources  of  the  country,  but  the  guano  deposits  became 
the  possessloD  of  Chile  and  no  interest  was  paid  on  the  loans  for  many  years.  Fcr  a  con- 
siderable period  before  the  war  with  Chile,  Peru  had  an  inconvertible  paper  currency, 
but  after  that  the  paper  became  so  far  depreciated  that  only  hard  money  was  in  circula- 
tion. The  monetary  unit  is  the  sol,  which  Is  worth  about  flfty  cents  in  United  States 
currency.  The  constitution  makes  the  public  exercise  of  any  other  religion  than  the 
Roman  Catholic  unlawful,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  churches  of  other  denominations  are 
tolerated  to  some  extent.  Still  the  number  of  Protestants,  Jews,  and  those  of  other  reli- 
gions than  the  Roman  Catholic,  is  comparatively  Insignlflcant.  Lima  contains  the  uni- 
versity of  San  Marcos,  the  oldest  on  the  American  continent,  with  faculties  of  political 
science,  law,  medicine,  theolt^  and  applied  sciences.  Secondary  education  is  controlled 
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^  the  goTArnment,  which  maintains  high  Bchoola  in  the  capitals  of  the  departmeDts. 
There  are  scliools  for  special  and  technical  training,  and  two  minor  imiTerBitiea  at 
Arequipa  anJ  Cuzco.  Primarv  instruction  is  compuisory.  The  military  and  naval 
forces  of  the  republic  are  not  lai^e,  the  former  conalsting  in  18Xi6,  of  atniut  2875  men, 
and  the  latter  comptising  a  single  cruiser,  one  training  snip,  and  some  vessels  which 
cannot  be  dasaifled. 

Jiteient  CieilisiUiim  and  BiOory. — Peru,  the  origin  of  whose  name  is  unknown,  is  now 
passing  through  Its  third  historical  era,  and  Is  manifesting  its  third  phase  of  civilisation. 
The  present  era  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Spaniards 
in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  c. ;  the  middle  era  embraces  the  rule  of  the  lucas;  and  the 
earliest  era,  aboitt  which  exceedingly  little  Is  known,  is  that  pre-Incarial  period,  of 
unknown  duration,  duriug  which  a  nation  or  nations  living  in  large  cities  flourished  in 
the  country,  and  had  a  civilization,  a  language,  and  a  religion  different,  and  perhaps  in 
fiome  cases  even  more  advanced  than  those  of  the  incas  who  succeeded  them,  and  over- 
ran their  territories.  Whence  these  prc-incarial  nations  came,  and  to  what  branch  of 
the  human  family  they  lj«Iongcd,  still  remain  unanswered  questions.  Their  existence, 
however,  is  clearlj^  attested  by  the  architectural  remains,  sculptures,  carvings,  etc.,  which 
they  have  left  behind  ihem.  lluinsi  of  edifices  constructed  both  before  the  advent  of  the 
incaa,  and  contemporary  with,  and  independently  of  them,  are  found  everywhere 
throughout  tlie  country.  On  the  shores  of  lake  Titicaca,  for  example,  are  the  ruins  of 
Tia-Huanacu,  consisting  of  sculptured  monolithic  doorways,  one  of  which  ia  10  ft.  high, 
and  18  ft.  wide;  of  pillais,  SI  ft.  liigh,  placed  in  lines  at  rwular  distances;  and  of 
immense  masses  of  hewn  stone,  some  80  ft.  long  by  18  broad.  In  1846,  several  colossal 
idols  were  excavated,  some  being  18  ft.  long,  18  wide,  and  6  thick.  The  idols  are  in  the 
form  of  statues,  and  the  ears  arc  not  enlarged  by  the  insertion  in  the  lobes  of  silver  rings, 
as  those  of  sculptured  figures,  executed  m  Incarial  times  invariably  are.  The  aucient 
fragments  of  buildings  on  these  shores  were  beheld  with  astonishment  by  the  earliest  of 
the  incas,  who,  by  tlicir  own  confession,  accepted  thein  as  models  for  their  own  archi- 
tecture. The  name  Tiu-Huanucu  is  comparativety  modem,  having  been  conferred  by 
one  of  the  lucas ;  neither  history  nor  ti-adition  lias  handed  down  the  original  name.  The 
ruins  stand  at  a  height  of  12.9!}U  ft.  above  sca-level,  and  one  of  the  many  mysteries  which 
have  crowded  around  this  iincient  site  is,  that  this  spot,  iu  the  midst  of^what  is  now  gen- 
erally a  frozen  desert,  and  where  the  rarity  of  the  air  must  be  so  great  as  to  be  hurtful, 
should  have  been  chosen  us  the  seat,  as  it  is  generally  believed  to  have  been,  of  an 
ancient  government.  Of  the  character  and  degree  of  the  civilization  of  the  pre-incarial 
races,  almost  nothing  is  known.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  at  Fachacamac,  25 
m.  s.  of  Lima,  where  there  are  the  remains  oi  a  now  wholly  deserted  city,  and  of  a  great 
temple,  the  religion  seems  to  have  been  a  pure  Tlieism ;  for  when  the  Peruvians  of  (Siuco 
earned  tlieir  victorious  arms  across  tlie  Cordilleras  to  tbis  district,  they  beheld  this  tem- 
ple (the  doors  of  wliich  are  said  to  have  been  of  gold  inlaid  with  precious  stones)  with 
astonishment,  not  only  because  it  rivaled  if  not  surpassed  in  splendor  the  famous  tem- 
ple of  the  sun  at  Cuzco,  but  because  it  contained  no  image  or  visible  symbol  of  a  god. 
It  was  raised  In  honor  of  an  invisible  and  mysterious  deity,  whom  the  inhabitauts  called 
Pachacamac,  the  creator  of  the  world  (from  two  words  of  the  ancient  Peruvian  language, 
pacha,  the  earth;  and  camae,  participle  of  the  verb  eamani,  to  create).  The  Pcruviaus 
did  not  dare  to  destroy  this  temple,  but  contented  themselves  with  building  by  its  side 
a  temple  of  thesnn,  to  the  worship  of  whicli  they  gradually  won  over  tlie  inhabitants. 
For  further  infonnatlon  regarding  Pre-Incnrial  times  and  races,  see  W.  Bollaert's  Antiq- 
vkMm,  Bihmlogy,  etc.,  cf  South  Amenrn  (Lond.  1860);  Markham's  Pvru  (1881), 

Regarding  Uie  origin  of  the  incas,  nothing  definite  can  be  said.  We  have  no  aulhor- 
Ities  on  the  subject  save  the  traditions  of  the  Indians,  and  these,  besides  being  outrage- 
ously fabulous  in  character,  are  also  confiicting.  It  appears,  however,  from  all  the 
traditions,  that  Manco,  the  first  inca,  first  append  on  the  shores  of  lake  Titicaca,  with 
bis  wife  Mama  Cello.  He  announced  that  lie  and  his  wife  were  children  of  the  sun, 
and  were  sent  by  the  glorious  Inti  (the  sun)  to  instruct  the  simple  tribes.  He  is  said  to 
have  carried  with  him  a  golden  wedge,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  culed,  a  wand.  Wherever 
this  wedn,  on  being  struck  upon  tlie  ground,  should  rink  into  the  earth,  and  dlsappew 
forever,  there  it  was  decreed  Manco  should  build  his  capital.  Marching  northward,  he 
came  to  the  plain  of  Cuzco,  where  the  wedge  disappeared.  Here  he*  founded  the  city  of 
Cuzco,  became  the  first  inca  (a  name  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Peruvian  word  for  the 
sun),  and  founded  the  Peruvian  race,  properly  so-called.  Manco,  or  Manco  Capac  (i.  e., 
Manco  the  ruler),  instructed  the  men  iu  agnculture  and  the  arts,  gave  them  a  comparatively 
pure  religion,  and  a  social  and  national  organization;  while  his  wife.  Mama  Oello, who  is 
also  represented  as  being  his  sister,  taught  the  women  to  sew,  to  spin,  and  to  weave. 
Thus,  the  inca  was  not  only  ruler  of  his  people,  but  also  the  father  and  the  high-priest. 
The  territory  held  by  Manco  Capac  wns  small,  extending  about  90  m.  from  e.  to  w.,  and 
about  80  m.  from  n.  to  south.  After  introducing  laws  among  his  people,  and  bringing 
them  into  regularly  organized  communities,  "he  ascended  to  his  father,  the  sun."  The 
year  generally  as^gned  as  that  of  his  death,  after  a  reign  of  40  years,  is  1063  a.d.  The 

Erogresa  of  the  Peruvians  was  at  first  so  slow  as  to  be  dmost  imperceptible.  Gradually, 
owever,  their  wise  and  temperate  policy,  thoy  won  over  the  neighboring  tribes,  who 
readily  apiveclated  the  benefits  of  a  powerful  and  fostering  government.  Little  is 
cleariy  ascertained  regarding  the  early  history  of  the  Peruvian  kingdom,  and  the  lists 
given  of  its  early  sovereigns  are  by  no  meaus  to  Ik  tnisled.  They  invented  no  alphabet. 
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and  therefore  could  keep  no  written  record  of  their  uStaii,  so  that  almost  all  we  can 
know  of  their  early  history  ts  derived  fn»n  the  traditions  of  the  people,  collected  by 
the  early  SpaniardB.  Memoranda  were  indeed  kept  by  the  Peruvians,  and,  it  is  said, 
even  full  historical  records,  by  means  of  the  q^u^u,  a  twisted  woolen  cord,  upon  which 
other  smaller  cords  of  diflerent  colors  were  tied.  Of  these  cross  threads,  die  color,  the 
length,  the  number  of  knots  upon  tliem,  and  the  distance  of  one  from  another,  all  had 
their  significance ;  but  after  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards,  when  the  whole  Peruvian 
system  of  government  and  civilization  underwent  dislocation,  the  art  of  reading  the 
quipus  seema  either  to  have  been  lost,  or  was  effectually  concealed.  Thus  it  is  that  w« 
have  no  exact  knowled^  of  PeniTian  history  further  back  than  abont  one  centoiy  before 
the  coming  of  the  Spaniards.  In  1458  Tupac  Inca  Yupanqui,  the  11th  inca,  according 
to  the  list  given  bv  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  greatly  enlarged  his  already  wide-spread 
dominions.  He  lea  bis  armies  soutliward,  crossed  into  Chui,  marched  over  the  terrible 
desert  of  Atacama,  and  penetratingas  far  s.  as  the  river  Maule  (l&t.  86°  s.),  fixed  there 
the  southern  boundary  of  Peru.  Returning,  be  crossed  the  Chillau  Andes  by  a  paas  of 
unequaled  danger  and  difficulty,  and  at  length  regained  his  t^ital.  which  be  entered 
in  tiiuiiu)h.  While  thus  enraged,  his  bod,  the  young  Hnayna  C&pac.  heir  to  the  fame  as 
well  as  the  throne  of  his  father,  had  marched  northward  to  the  Amazon,  croesed  tliat  bar- 
rier, and  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  In  Huayna  Capac  ascended  the  throne, 
and  under  him  the  empire  of  the  iucas  attained  to  its  greatest  extent,  and  tlie  fa^ght  of 
its  gloi^.  His  sway  extended  from  the  equatorial  valleys  of  the  Amazon  to  the  temper- 
ate plains  of  Chili,  and  from  the  sandy  shores  of  the  Pacific  to  the  marshy  sources  of 
the  Paraguay.  Of  this  immense  territory,  Cuzco,  as  its  name  implies  (the  word  signifies 
naval),  was  the  great  center;  great  roads  branched  off  from  it  to  the  n.,  s.,  e.,  and  w., 
and  ramified  through  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  greatest  highway  of  the  country 
was  that  which  leairoiQ  Quito  through  Cuzco  into  the  Chilian  dominions.  In  its  coa- 
stniction,  galleries  were  cut  for  leagues  through  the  living  rock;  rivers  were  crossed  by 
bridges  of  plaited  ouers,  that  swung  in  the  air;  precipices  were  ascended  by  staircases 
artificially  cut;  and  valleys  were  filled  up  with  solid  masonry.  It  was  from  1500  to 
2,000  m.  long,  was  about  30  ft.  broad,  and  was  built  of  heavy  flags  of  freestone.  Upon 
all  the  great  routes  were  posts  or  small  buildings,  about  6  m.  apart,  attached  to  which 
were  a  number  of  runners,  whose  business  it  was  to  carry  forward  the  dispatches  of 
government  By  means  of  these  messengers,  fre^h  fish  caught  on  one  day  at  Lurin,  on  the 
Pacific,  is  said  to  liave  been  eaten  the  next  day  at  Cuzco.  The  distance  between  these 
places  is  800  m.,  and  the  road  traverses  the  wildest  and  most  mountainous  countiy  in 
the  world.  Order  and  civilization  accompanied  conquest  among  the  Peruvians,  and 
each  tribe  that  was  vanquished  found  itself  under  a  careful  paternal  government,  which 
provided  for  it,  and  fostered  it  in  every  way. 

The  government  of  Peru  was  a  pure  but  a  mild  despotism.  The  inca,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  sun,  was  the  head  of  the  priesthood,  and  presided  at  the  ^at  religious 
festivals.  He  imposed  taxes,  made  laws,  and  was  the  source  of  all  dignity  and  power. 
He  wore  a  peculiar  head-dress,  of  which  the  (asseled-fringe,  with  two  feathers  placed 
upright  in  it,  were  the  proper  insignia  of  royalty.  Of  the  nobility,  all  those  descended 
by  the  male  line  from  the  founder  of  the  mnuarchy,  shared,  in  common  with  the  ruling; 
monarch,  the  sacred  name  of  inca.  They  wore  a  peculiar  dress,  enjoyed  special  privi- 
leges, and  lived  at  court ;  but  none  of  them  could  enter  the  presence  of  the  inca  except 
with  bare  feet,  and  bearing  a  burden  on  the  shoulders,  in  token  of  allegiance  and  homage. 
They  formed,  however,  the  real  strength  of  the  empire,  and,  being  superior  to  the  other 
races  in  intellectual  power,  they  were  the  fountain  whence  flowed  thiat  civilization  and 
social  organization  which  rave  Peru  aposition  above  every  .other  state  of  South  America. 
Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  PeT}^  contained  a  pop.  of  80,000.000— twelve  ttanes 
greater  than  it  is  at  the  present  day.  The  empire  was  divided  into  four  parts.  Into  each 
of  which  one  of  the  great  roads  branched  from  Cuzco.  Each  of  the  four  provinces  was 
administered  by  a  viceroy  or  governor.  The  nation  was  further  subdivided  into  depart- 
ments of  10,000  inhabitants,  each  also  administered  by  a  governor;  and  there  were  other 
eubdivisions  into  various  numbers,  the  lowest  of  which  was  10,  and  every  one  of  which 
was  ruled  by  head-men,  who  were  responsible  for  offenders,  and  were  required  to  see 
that  those  under  them  enjoyed  the  rights  to  which  they  were  entitled.  The  goverooiB 
and  chief  rulers  were  selected  from  the  inca  aristocracy.  The  laws  related  almost 
wholly  to  criminal  mattei's,  and  were  few,  and  remarkably  severe.  Theft,  adultery, 
murder,  blasphemy  against  the  sun,  and  burning  of  bridges,  were  all  capital  crimes. 
The  territory  of  the  empire  was  divided  into  three  portions,  and  from  these  portions 
Were  derived  the  revenue  that  supportesi  the  tun,  the  inea,  and  the  people  respectively. 
The  numerous  priesthood,  and  the  costly  ceremonial  of  the  national  worship,  were  sup- 
ported by  the  first;  the  royal  household  and  the  goverameDt  expenditure  were  defrayed 
out  of  the  second;  and  the  people,  at  so  much  per  head,  divided  the  third  of  these  por- 
tions. There  was  a  new  division  of  the  soil  every  year,  and  the  extent  of  land  appor- 
tioned to  each  householder  was  regulated  by  the  numbers  in  his  family.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  this  arrangement  would  he  fatal  to  improvement  of  the  soil,  and  to  the 
pride  in  and  love  of  home;  but  this  was  not  the  case;  and  it  is  probable  that  at  each 
partition  of  the  soil,  the  tenant  was,  as  n  rule,  eooflnned  in  his  occupation.  The  three 
divisions  were  cultivated  by  Uie  people,  the  territory  apportioned  to  the  sun  being 
attended  to  first,  that  belongir.^  to  the  people  themselves  next,  and  lastly^  the  division 
belonging  to  the  inca.  The  labor  on  the  inca's  share  of  the  land  was  engaged  In  by  llie 
whole  pnpulntinn  at  tlie  same  time,  and  the  work  was  lightened  by  the  naliqpal.miupi 
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and  bollsda,  and  the  sceoe  made  picturesque  by  the  holiday  attire  of  the  workers.  The 
manufactures  of  the  country  were  maDaged  in  the  same  wa^,  the  people  laboring  first 
in  making  clothes  for  themeelTes,  and  afterwardB  giving  their  work  to  the  inca.  The 
mines  were  worked  by  the  people,  but  no  one  gave  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  time 
to  the  goTemment  serrice  (dunng  which  time  he  was  nuintalned  at  the  ffOTemment 
expenBe)  and  after  discharging  the  stipulated  amount  of  duty  he  was  succeeded  oy  another. 
Money  was  unknown  among  the  PeniTians.  They  were  a  nation  of  workers,  but  Uunr 
wrou^t  as  the  members  of  one  family,  labor  being  enforced  on  all  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

The  national  policy  of  the  Peruvians  had  its  imperfections  and  drawbacks,  and 
though  capable  of  unlimited  extension,  it  was  not  capable  of  advancement.  It  was  in 
the  last  degree  conservative,  and  was  of  such  a  nature  that  the  introduction  of  reform  in 
any  vital  particular  must  have  overturned  the  whole  constitution.  Nevertheless,  the 
wants  of  toe  people  were  few,  and  these  were  satisfied.  Their  labor  was  not  more  than 
they  could  easily  perform,  and  it  was  pleasantly  diversified  with  frequent  holidays  and 
festlnls.  They  lived  contentedly  and  securely  under  a  government  strong  enough  to 
protect  them;  and  a  sufficiency  of  the  necessarira  of  life  was  obtained  by  every  inmvid- 
uaL  Still,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Cordilleras  and  on  the  plain  of  Cuzco,  may  be  heard 
numberless  sones,  in  which  the  Peruvian  mourns  the  happy  days  of  peace,  security,  and 
ccnnfort  enjoyed  by  his  ancestors.  Further,  they  revered  and  loved  their  monarch,  and 
conridered  it  a  pleasure  to  serve  him.  With  subjects  of  such  a  temper  and  inclination, 
the  Incaa  ml^t  direct  the  entire  energies  of  the  nation  as  they  chose;  and  it  is  thus  that 
they  were  able  to  construct  those  f^gantic  public  works  wliicn  would  have  been  wonder- 
ful even  had  they  been  performed  with  the  assistance  of  European  machinery  and  appli- 
ances. 

The  Peruvian  inrstem  of  agriculture  was  brought  to  its  highest  perfection  only  by  the 
prodigious  labor  of  several  centuries.  Not  only  was  the  fertile  sou  cultivated  with  the 
utmost  care,  but  the  sandy  wastes  of  the  coast,  unvisited  by  any  rains,  and  but  scantily 
watered  by  brooks,  were  rendered  productive  by  means  of  an  artificial  system  of  irriga- 
tion, the  most  stupendous,  perhaps,  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Water  was  collected 
in  lakes  among  the  mountains,  led  down  the  slopes  and  through  the  sands  of  the  coast, 
apparently  doomed  to  sterility,  by  canals  and  subterranean  passages  constructed  on  a  vast 
scale,  and  the  ruins  of  which,  tooe  seen  at  the  present  day,  attest  the  industry,  in^ouity, 
and  admirable  patience  of  the  Peruviana.  The  aqueducts,  which  were  sometimes  t>e- 
tween  400  and  600  m.  in  length,  were  in  some  cases  tunneled  through  massive  rocks,  and 
carried  across  rivers  and  marshes.  They  were  constructed  of  large  slabs  of  freestone,  fit- 
ting so  closely  as  to  require  no  cement,  and  answering  perfectiy  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  Intended,  for  the  sandy  vrMtea  were  converted  into  productiTe  flelda  and  rich 
pasture-lands,  and  the  coast  teemed  with  industrious  inbaUtaots.  In  the  vall^  of  Santa, 
there  were  once  700,000  inhabitants;  there  are  now  only  12,000:  in  that  of  AncuUama, 
there  were  80,000  individuals ;  there  are  now  only  425.  The  fields  on  the  coast  wen  also 
enriched  with  the  manure  of  sea-fowls,  which  has  since  come  to  be  known  as  guano. 
Fragments  of  the  aqueducts  still  remain,  and  are  surveyed  with  astonishment  oy  the 
traveler,  who  wonders  that  such  works  could  have  been  constructed  by  a  people  wlia 
appear  to  have  employed  no  machinery,  had  no  beasts  of  burden,  who  did  not  know  lli€ 
secret  of  the  true  arch,  and  who  did  not  use  tools  or  instruments  of  iron.  But  the  Lri- 
umphs  of  indtutiy  were  not  more  decided  on  the  coast  than  they  were  in  the  Sifrra. 
Here,  at  elevations  visited  now  only  by  the  ea^le  and  the  condor,  the  rocky  heights,  riven 
In  innumerable  chasms  and  deeply-cut  precipices,  were  crowned  with  waving  crops  of 
wheat  and  maize.  Where  the  mountain-slopes  were  too  steep  to  admit  of  cultivation, 
terracra  were  cut,  soil  was  accumulated  on  them,  and  the  level  surfaces  converted  into  a 
species  of  hanging-gardens.  Large  flocks  of  llamas  were  grazed  on  the  plat«aux;  while 
the  more  hardy  vicufias  and  alpacas  roamed  the  upper  lieigbts  in  freedom,  to  be  driven 
toother,  however,  at  stated  periods,  to  be  shorn  or  killed.  The  wool  yielded  by  these 
animals,  and  the  (x>tton  grown  in  the  plains  and  valleys,  were  woven  into  fabrics  equally 
remarkable  for  fineness  of  texture  and  brilliancy  of  color. 

The  character  of  the  architecture  of  the  Peruvians  has  already  been  alluded  ta  The 
edifices  of  incarial  tim^  are  oblong  in  shape  and  cyclopean  in  construction.  The  mate- 
rials used  were  granite,  porphyiy,  and  other  varieties  of  stone;  hut  in  the  more  rainless 
regions,  sun-dried  bricks  were  also  much  used.  Tlie  walls  were  most  frequently  built  of 
stones  of  irregular  size,  but  cut  with  such  accuracy,  and  fitting  into  each  other  so  closely 
at  the  sides,  that  neither  knife  nor  needle  can  be  inserted  in  the  seams.  Though  the 
buildings  were  not,  as  a  rule,  more  than  from  IS  to  14  ft  high,  they  were  characterised 
by  simplicity,  symmetry,  and  solidity.  The  Peruvian  architects  md  not  indulge  much 
in  external  decoration;  but  the  interior  of  all  the  great  edifices  was  extremely  rich  in 
ornament  In  the  royal  palaces  and  temples,  the  most  ordinary  utensils  were  of  silver 
and  gold ;  the  walls  were  thickly  studded  with  plates  and  bosses  of  the  same  metals ;  and 
exquisite  imitations  of  human  and  other  figures,  and  also  of  plants,  fashioned  witlt  per- 
fect accuracy  in  gold  and  silver,  were  always  seen  in.  the  houses  of  the  great.  Hidden 
among  the  metallic  foliage,  or  creeping  among  the  roots,  were  many  brilliuitly  colored 
bbcda,  serpents,  lizards,  etc.,  madechicfly  of  precious  stones;  wliilein  the  gardens,  inter- 
spersed  among  the  natural  plants  and  flowers,  were  imitations  of  them  in  gold  and  silver, 
of  such  truth  and  beautr  as  to  rival  nature.  The  temple  of  the  snn  at  Cuico,  called  Oor- 
ieancha,  or  "  Place  of  Gold,"  was  the  most  magnificent  edifice  in  the  empire.   On  the 
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weetem  wall,  and  opposite  the  eastern  portal,  was  a  splendid  representation  of  the  sun, 
the  god  of  the  nation.  In  consisted  of  a  human  face  m  gold,  with  innumerable  golden 
ravs  emanating  from  it  in  every  direction;  and  when  the  early  beams  of  themomingsun 
fell  upon  this  brilliant  golden  (usk,  th^  were  reflected  from  it  as  from  aminw,  and  agun 
reflected  throughout  the  whole  temfue  by  the  numberless  plates,  cornices,  bands,  wut 
images  of  gold,  until  the  temple  seemed  to  glow  with  a  sunshine  more  Intense  than  that 
of  nature. 

The  religion  of  the  Peruvians,  in  the  later  a^e  of  tiie  empire,  was  far  In  advance  of 
that  of  most  barbarous  nations.  They  believed  in  a  Great  Spirit,  the  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse, who,  being  a  spirit,  could  not  be  represented  by  any  image  or  aymbol,  nor  be 
made  to  dwell  in  a  temple  made  with  hands.  They  also  believetlla  the  existence  of  tho 
soul  hereafter,  and  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  The  after-life  they  considered  to 
be  a  condition  of  ease  and  tranquillity  for  the  good,  and  of  continual  weaiisome  labor, 
extending  over  ages,  for  the  wicked.  But  while  they  believed  in  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  they  idso  ^lieved  in  other  deities,  who-  were  of  some  Mibordinate  rank  to  the 
Great  Spint,  Of  these  secondary  gods,  the  sun  was  the  chief.  They  reverenced  the  sun 
as  the  source  of  their  royal  dynasty :  and  everywhere  throughout  the  land,  altars  smoked 
with  offerings  burned  in  his  wor^ip. 

About  the  year  1516,  and  10  years  before  the  death  of  Huayna  Capac,  the  first  while 
man  had  landed  on  the  western  shores  of  South  America;  but  it  was  not  tilt  the  year 
lOSSthatlMziUTo^.v.),  at  the  head  of  a  small  band  of  Spanish  adventurers,  ai^ually 
invaded  Peru.  On  his  deaUi-bed  the  great  inca  ezpresaed  a  wish  that  the  kingdom 
of  ^uito  should  pass  to  Atahualpa,  one  oi  his  sons  by  a  princess  of  Quito  whom  he  had 
received  among  his  concubines,  and  that  all  his  other  territories  should  fall  to  his  son 
Huascar,  the  heir  to  the  crown,  and  who,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  incas,  should 
have  inherited  all  its  dependencies.  Between  these  two  princes,  quarrels,  resulting  in 
war.  arose;  and  when  Pizarro  entered  Peru  he  found  the  country  o.-'cupied  by  two  rival 
factions,  a  circumstance  of  which  he  took  full  advantage.  Atahualpa  had  completely 
defeated  the  forces  of  his  brother,  had  taken  Huascar  prisoner,  and  was  now  stationed  at 
Caxam^ca,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes,  whither,  with  a  force  of  177  men,  of  whom 
37  were  cavaliy,  the  dauntless  Spanish  leader,  in  Sept.,  158S,  set  out  to  meet  him.  For 
the  capture  of  Atahualpa  by  the  Spaniards,  his  subsequent  life  and  violent  death,  see 
article  Atahualpa.  Shortly  after  the  execution  of  the  inca  at  Caxamalca,  the  adven- 
turers set  out  for  Cuzco.  Their  strength  had  been  recently  increased  by  re-enforcements, 
and  they  now  ouml)ered  nearly  500  men,  of  whom  about  a  third  were  cavalry.  They 
entered  the  Peruvian  capital,  Nov.  15,  1533,  having  in  the  course  of  their  progress 
toward  the  city  of  the  incas,  liad  many  sharp,  and  sometimes  serious  encounters  with  the 
Indians,  in  all  of  which,  however,  their  armor,  artillery,  and  cavalry  gave  them  the 
advanli^.  At  Cuzco  they  obtained  a  vast  amount  of  gold,  tlie  one  object  for  which  the 
conquest  of  Peru  was  undertaken.  As  at  Cnxamalca,  the  articles  of  gold  were  for  the 
most  part  melted  down  into  ingots,  and  divided  among  the  band.  Their  sudden  wealth, 
however,  did  many  of  them  little  good,  as  it  affonled  them  the  means  of  gambling,  and 
many  of  them,  rich  at  night,  found  themselves  again  penniless  adventurers  in  the  morn- 
ing One  cavalier  having  obtained  the  splendid  golden  image  of  the  sun  as  his  share  of 
the  booty,  lost  it  in  play  m  a  sineie  night.  After  stripping  the  palaces  and  temples  of 
their  treasures,  Pizarro  placed  Hanco,  a  son  of  the  great  Huayana  Capac,  on  the  throne 
of  the  i:ica9.  Leaving  a  garrison  in  the  capital,  he  then  marched  w.  to  the  sea-coast, 
with  the  intention  of  building  a  town,  from  which  he  could  the  more  easily  repel  inva- 
sion from  without,  and  which  should  be  the  future  capital  of  the  kingdom.  Choosing 
the  banks  of  the  river  Rimac,  he  founded,  about  6  m.  from  its  mouth,  the  Oiudad  dt  tm 
Beyea,  "City  of  the  Kings."  Subsequently  its  name  was  changed  to  Lima,  the  modified 
form  of  the  name  of  the  river  on  which  it  was  placed.  But  the  progress  of  a  hi^er  civ- 
ilization thus  iiegiin,  was  interrupted  by  an  event  which  overturned  the  plans  of  the 
general,  and  entailed  the  severest  sufferings  on  many  of  his  followers.  The  ioca  Manco, 
insulted  on  every  hand,  and  in  the  most  contemptuous  manner,  by  the  prond  Chilian 
soldiers,  cifected  his  escape,  and  headed  a  formidable  rising  of  the  natives.  Qathering 
round  Cuzco  In  immense  numbers,  ttie  natives  laid  siege  to  the  city,  and  set  it  on  fire. 
An  Indian  force  .tiso  invested  Xauza,  and  another  detadimcnt  threatened  Lima,  llie 
siege  of  Cuzco  was  maintained  for  5  months,  after  wuich  time  the  Peruvians  were  com- 
manded by  their  ioca  to  retire  to  their  farms,  and  cultivate  the  soil,  that  the  country 
might  l)e  saved  from  famine.  The  advantages,  many,  though  unimportant,  which  the 
inca  gained  In  the  course  of  this  siege,  were  his  last  triumphs.  He  afterwards  retired  to 
the  mountains,  where  he  was  massacred  by  a  party  of  Spaniards.  More  formidable, 
however,  to  Pizarro  than  any  rising  of  the  natives,  was  the  quarrel  between  himself  and 
Almagro,  a  soldier  of  generous  disposition,  but  of  fiery  temper,  who,  after  Flzant},  heM 
the  highest  rank  among  the  conquerors.  For  the  insurrection,  trial,  and  execution  of 
this  chie^  see  article  Almaoro.  The  condition  of  the  country  was  now  in  every  sense 
deplorable.  The  natives,  astonished  not  more  by  the  appearance  of  cavalry  than  by  the 
flash,  the  sound,  and  the  deadly  execution  of  nrtilLTv,  had  succumbed  to  forces  which 
they  had  no  means  of  successfully  encountering.  Meantime  the  Almagro  faction  had 
not  died  out  with  the  death  of  Its  leader,  and  they  still  cheridied  schemes  of  vengeance 
against  the  Pizarroa,  It  was  resolved  to  assasunate  the  general  as  he  retunwd  from  mass 
on  Sunday,  June  26,  1541.  Hearing  of  the  conspiracy,  but  attaching  little  importance 
to  the  Information,  Pizarro  nevertheless  deemed  it  prudent  not  to  go  to  mass  that  dsy. 
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HU  house  was  assaulted  by  the  conapiritore,  who,  murdering  his  servants,  broke  in  upon 
Hhe  great  leader,  overwhelmed  him  by  numbers,  and  killed  him  (see  Pizakbo).  The  son 
of  Amalgro  then  proclaimed  himself  governor,  but  was  soon  defeated  in  battle,  and  put 
to  death.  In  1543  a  council  was  called  at  Valladolid,  at  the  instigation  of  the  eccled- 
astic  Las  Caaaa,  who  felt  shocked  and  humiliated  at  the  excesses  committed  on  the 
nativea  The  result  of  this  council  was  that  acodeof  laws  was  framed  for  Peru,  accord- 
ing to  one  dause  of  which,  the  Indians  who  had  been  endaved  the  Spaniaras  were 
virtuallj  declared  free  men.  It  was  also  enacted  that  the  Indians  were  not  to  be  forced 
to  labor  in  unhealthy  localities,  and  that  in  whatever  cases  they  were  desired  to  work  in 
any  particular  locality,  they  were  to  be  fairly  paid.  These  and  similar  clauses  enraged, 
the  adventurers.  Blasco  Nuftez  Vela,  sent  from  Spain  to  enforce  the  new  laws,  rendered 
himself  unpopular,  and  was  seized,  and  thrown  into  prison.  Be  had  come  from  Spain 
accompanied  by  an  "  audience"  of  four,  who  now  undertook  the  government.  Gonzalo 
Pizarro  (the  last  in  this  couatry  of  the  family  of  that  name),  who  bad  been  elected  cap- 
tun-gen.  of  Peru,  now  marched  threateningly  upon  Lima.  He  was  too  powerful  to 
withstand,  and  the  audience  received  him  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  after  me  adminis* 
tratiou  of  oaths,  elected  him  governor  as  well  as  csptaln-gen.  of  the  country.  The 
career  of  this  adventurer  wns  cut  short  by  Pedro  de  la  Oasca,  who.  Invested  with  the 
powers  of  the  sovereign,  arrived  from  Spain,  collected  a  large  anny,  and  puisn^ 
Pizarro,  who  was  eventually  taken  and  executed. 

A  series  of  petty  quarrels,  and  the  tiresome  story  of  the  substitution  of  one  ruling 
functionaiy  for  another,  make  up  a  great  part  of  the  subsequent  history.  The  countiy 
became  one  of  the  four  viceroyalticfl  of  Spanish  America,  and  tlie  Spanish  authority  was 
fully  established  and  administered  by  successive  viceroys.  The  province  of  Quito  was 
separated  from  Peru  in  1718;  and  in  1788,  considerable  territories  io  the  s.  were  detached, 
and  formed  into  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence in  South  America,  the  Spanish  government,  besides  having  much  declined  in 
internal  strength,  was  distracted  with  the  dissensions  of  a  regency,  and  torn  by  civil  war; 
nevertheless,  in  1820,  the  Spanish  viceroy  had  an  army  of  28,000  men  in  Peru,  and  all 
the  large  towns  were  completely  in  the  hands  of  Spanish  officials.  Peru  was  the  last  of 
the  Spanish  South  American  possessioos  to  set  up  the  standard  of  indepeodeoce.  In 
Aug.  1830,  a  rebel  armv,  under  Oen.  Ban  Hartin,  one  of  the  liberators  of  Cliill,  sailed  for 
Peru,  and,  after  a  number  of  successes  both  on  sea  and  land,  in  which  the  patriots  were 
most  effectively  assisted  by  English  volunteers,  the  independence  of  the  country  was  pro- 
claimed July  1831,  and  San  Hartia  assumed  the  protectorate  of  the  young  republic. 
From  this  date  to  the  year  1860,  31  rulers,  under  various  titles,  have  held  sway.  For 
the  first  34  years  of  its  existence  as  an  independent  republic  the  country  was  distracted 
and  devastated  by  wars  and  revolutions.  In  1846  Don  Ramon  Castilla  was  elected  presi- 
dent; and  under  his  firm  and  sagacious  guidance  the  country  enjoyed  an  unwonted 
measure  of  peace,  and  became  regularly  organized.  Commerce  began  to  be  developed, 
and  important  public  works  were  undertaken.  The  term  of  his  presidency  ended  in 
IWl,  in  whic^  year  Gen.  Itufino  Jo&e  Echeni^ue  was  elected  president.  The  country, 
however,  was  discontented,  and  Castilla  again  found  himself,  in  1866,  at  the  head  of 
affairs.  Slavery,  which,  although  abolished  by  the  charter  of  independence,  still  existed, 
was  put  an  end  to  by  a  decree  dated  Oct.,  1854.  In  Aug.,  1863,  a  quarrel  had  taken  place 
at  the  estate  of  Talambo,  in  the  norih,  between  some  ^sque  emigrants  and  the  natives, 
in  which  several  of  the  disputants  were  killed  or  wounded.  Taking  advantage  of  this 
occurrence,  the  Spanish  government  sent  out  a  "special  commissioner"  in  the  spring  of 
1864,  to  complain  of  injuries  sustained  by  Spaniards.  The  "  c(Hnmi8sioner"  left  Luna 
on  April  13,  and  on  the  14th,  a  Spanish  squaoron.  under  Admiral  IMnzon,  took  forcible 
poesesdon  of  the  Chincha  islands.  The  European  consuls  protested  loudly  against  this 
outrage,  and  the  Peruvians  were  greatly  excited.  War  was,  however,  averted,  president 
Pezct  being  unwilling  to  risk  hostilities  with  Spain;  and,  in  Jan.,  1865,  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed.  This  did  not  lead,  however,  to  internal  peace.  The  president  was  declared 
A  traitor  by  the  assembly  in  the  same  month  that  saw  the  treaty  of  peace  ratified  in  the 
Spanish  capital  Oen.  Canesco,  after  a  severe  struggle,  assumed  the  presidential 
authority,  and  retained  it  till  November,  wheu  Col.  Prado  was  nominated  temporarjr  dic- 
tator. The  obnoxious  trea^  was  now  rejected,  and  Peru  entered,  January,  1866,  into  a 
treaty,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  Chili  (q.v.),  which  country  was  then  at  war  with 
Spain;  but  tills  led  to  no  serious  consequences  to  Peru,  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Callao 
having  vindicated  Spanish  honor.  In  October,  Gen.  Prado  was  regularly  elected  presi- 
dent, and,  in  Feb.,  1867,  he  recommended  a  new  constitution,  which  was  formed  and 
issued  in  July,  when  he  was  again  elected  president  At  the  close  of  1667  the  river 
Amazon  was  declared  free  for  navigation  to  ail  nations,  an  event  most  austricious  tot 
Peru  aa  regarda  commercial  prosperity  and  national  influence.  Prado  was  compel1«d  to 
resign  in  1868,  and  was  succeeded  by  Col.  Balta,  who  was  asaasal gated  in  18731 

The  administration  of  his  successor,  Don  Manuel  Prado,  was  generally  excellent,  and 
from  1873  to  1876  the  financial  condition  of  the  country  was  Improved ;  and  energy  waa 
displayed  in  the  onanization  of  a  railroad  ^atem.  But  a  railure  m  the  product  at 
guano,  upon  which  Peru  has  chiefly  relied  for  its  advancement,  brought  about  business 

EroBtration,  and  the  destmcUon  of  Peruvian  credit  abroad;  and  the  construction  of  pub- 
c  works  neoeaaaiily  ceased.  In  1876  Col.  Prado  was  for  the  second  time  elected  presi- 
dent. Eariy  in  187V  war  broke  out  between  Chili  and  BolivU.  The  former  country  had 
tranafened  to  the  latter  certain  territory  on  condition  that  the  CUUanB  residing  therein 
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shoold  be  exempted  from  tozaHon,  and  that  special  mining  and  gnano  priTfl^ea  ahonld  be 
guaranteed  to  the  Chilians  In  the  diatrict  under  conaideratlon.  In  consequence  of  this 
guarantee,  vhicli  was  made  a  part  of  specific  treaty  stipulation,  a  number  of  Chilian 
merchants  and  capit^iats  organized  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  territory  in  question, 
and  the  towns  of  Antoft^asta,  Hejillones  and  Canctdas  bemn  to  aamme  conaideiable 
importance  on  account  of  the  investment  in  their  Tictalty.  But  the  B(diTian  congma 
having  imposed  an  export  duty  on  the  nitrates  of  the  district  of  Atacama;  In  direct  con- 
travention to  the  treaty  which  guaranteed  that  there  should  be  no  augmentation  of 
eroort  duties  for  twenty-five  years;  the  result  was  an  ultimatum  from  Chill,  which 
foUowed  this  act  by  taking  armed  possession  of  Antofagasta,  and  the  entire  district  of 
Atacama.  This  movement  was  met  by  a  declaration  of  war,  on  the  part  of  BoUvia,  in 
Feb.,  1679.  A  secret  treaty  existing  between  Peru  and  Bolivia  brought  Peru  into  the 
difficulty,  notwithstanding  the  most  earnest  efforts  were  made  by  president  Prado  and 
the  Peruvten  diplomatic  representative  in  Chill  to  avert  such  a  conclusion.  On  April  8, 
war  was  declared  agiUnst  Peru ;  and  the  Chilian  army,  which  liad  already  entered  Bolivia, 
became  chiefly  engaged  in  burning  the  sea-port  towns  of  Peru,  and  everywhere  driving 
its  antagonists  before  it.  Both  Chili  and  Peru  possessed  navies :  and  sea-flghts  occurred 
without  anv  conclusive  result,  until  the  destruction  of  the  Peruvian  iron-clad  Huatcar  in 
October,  which  occurred  near  Antofagasta,  after  which  Peru  remained  at  a  disadvantage. 
In  November  the  Chilians  attadced  and  routed  the  Bolivian  army,  and  being  In  turn 
attacked  by  the  Peruvians,  were  equally  anooessfnl  la  that  engagement.  The  Peruvian 
piealdent,  Prado,  left  Peru  and  went  to  New  Toric  and  thence  to  Burope,  when  NicholM 
de  Pierola  succeeded  him  as  dictator.   The  latter  put  forth  every  energy  to  oiganice  a 

S>werful  allied  army,  to  oppose  the  invading  Chilian  force  under  gen.  Baqucdano. 
ut  in  April,  1880,  the  latter  captured  Moquega,  and  in  Hay,  Tacna,  two  Important  dties 
in  southern  Peru;  the  allied  armies  ezperfencing  a  defeat  at  the  latter  place  which  was 
dmost  a  rout  Early  in  June  the  same  victorious  general  carried  the  supposably  impreg- 
nable stronghold  of  Arica  by  storm,  thus  placing  the  Chilians  in  possession  of  the 
whole  of  southern  Peru.  In  the  meantime  the  Chilian  fleet  was  blockading  or  pOlaging 
the  northern  Peruvian  sea-ports,  and  Baqaedano  organized  an  expedifik>n  against  Luna^ 
This  expedition  started  in  November,  by  water,  ana  landed  at  Pisco,  about  800  m.  &  of 
Lima.  The  city  of  Lurin  was  first  captured;  and  the  Peruvians  having  made  their  last 
stand  at  Chorilloe,  a  town  in  the  suburbs  of  Uie  capital,  th^  wero  dislodged  frmn  there, 
and  Lima  surrendered  on  Jan.  17, 1881.  After  the  fall  of  Lima  some  deeulttny  fight- 
ing was  done  until  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  in  the  fall  of  1888,  which  was  rati- 
fied and  exchanged  some  mmths  later.  P.  ceded  to  Chili  absolutely  the  province  of 
Tarapaca,  and  for  a  term  of  10  years  the  tenltOTlea  of  Tacna  and  Axica ;  at  the  close  <tf 
this  term  the  people  of  these  territories  were  to  decide  by  popnlar  vote  whe^er  they 
will  return  to  P.  or  remain  under  Chilian  rnle.  Chill  agreed  to  i»y  the  creditors  of  P. 
50  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  from  the  guano  and  nitrate  of  soda  trade,  until  the 
debt  should  be  paid  or  the  products  exhausted ;  and  received  an  Indemnity  from  P.  to  pay 
for  the  maintenance  of  an  army  of  occupation  stationed  in  P.  previous  to  the  rating 
tion  of  the  treaty.  Gen.  Miguel  lElesias  was  recognized  as  the  Aejado  pres.  of  P.  The 
war  left  the  country  In  a  shattereaand  bankrupt  condition,  from  which  tt  has  not  yet 
recovered.  At  the  present  time  the  constitution  of  the  country  Is  modeled  on  that  <^ 
the  United  States,  the  executive  officer  being  a  president,  elected  by  popular  snfhage 
for  four  years,  and  the  legislative  power  being  vested  In  the  senate  and  house  Of  re- 
presentatives. In  1896  there  was  a  separatist  movement  under  Semlnario,  for  the  purpoK 
of  securing  the  Inde^ndence  of  the  department  of  Loreto,  but  It  proved  unsuccessful. 
Seminario  had  been  mstrumental  In  bringing  president  Nicolas  de  Pierola  Into  power 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  dictator  Caceres,  out,  in  1896,  Plerola's  government  showed 
signs  of  great  wealmess,  and,  besides  the  separatist  movement,  there  was  a  formidable 
conspiracy  on  foot  for  his  deposition.  The  two  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica,  whose 
future  ownership  was  to  be  determined  by  plebiscite  In  1894,  were  still  retained  by  Cblli, 
but  the  president's  address  on  the  opening  of  congress,  July  28tb,  declared  that  Peru 
would  exact  from  Chili  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  in  regard  to  these  provinces. 

PSBU,  a  city  in  La  Salle  co.,  III.,  at  the  head  of  navigation,  on  the  n.  bank  of 
the  Illinois  river,  here  spurned  by  a  handsome  bridge;  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific  railroad;  the  terminoB  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  \  100  m.  s.w.  of 
Chicago.  It  contains  a  public  square,  several  public  parks,  St.  Mary's  hospital,  public 
library,  high  school,  electric  light  and  street  railroad  plants,  national  and  state  banks, 
waterworks  supplied  from  artesian  well,  rolling  mills,  breweries,  and  manufactories  of 
zinc,  sulphuric  acid,  clocks,  plows,  wheels,  sash-doors,  blinds,  brick,  and  tile.  The 
surrounding  scenery  is  picturesque;  the  city  has  Urge  trade  by  rail  and  water;  and  there 
are  valnable  bltuminons  coal  mines  near  by.  Fop.  '90,  56fiO.  The  city  Is  lighted  with 
gas,  and  has  a  fire  department.  It  has  4  grain  (uevators,  several  churches  and  public 
schools. 

PEan  city  and  co.  seat  of  Miami  co.,  Ind.;  on  the  Wabash  river  and  the  Wabash 

and  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western  railroads;  56  miles  w.8.w.  of  Port  Wayne.  It  contains 
a  public  library,  Wabash  railroad  hospiUl,  electric  light  plant,  waterworks  supplied 
from  the  river  with  reservoir  and  direct  pressure,  national  and  state  banks,  shops  of  the 
Lake  Erie  and  Western  railroad,  and  manufactories  of  carbon,  woolen  goods,  fumitnre, 
flour,  glass,  foundry  products,  baskets,  carriages,  fiax,  etc.    Fop.  '90,  7&8. 

PXBT  BATAAir,  the  product  of  a  tall  leguminous  tree,  myrotpemum  psruijAtrufli, 
growing  in  a  limited  portion  of  San  Salvador,  Central  Anieri(^||^  S^Hi9^9U^ilF^ 
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luD.  It  is  a  thick,  glutinous  substance,  dark  brown  in  color,  lina  a  fragrant  balsamic 
odor,  and  contains  cinnamic  and  benz<^c  acid,  a  resin,  and  alcohol.  It  was  introduced 
Into  Europe  about  1627,  and  was  oonddered  valuatde  for  the  treatment  of  bronchial  and 
respiratorir  diseases,  and  In  local  wplloations  for  wounds  and  ulcer&  The  balsam  ia 
obt^ed  07  crushing  or  beating  the  rark  ot  the  trees,  and,  by  a  rabBequffat  applicatloa 
of  fire  causing  the  bark  to  fall  off  in  a  few  days,  whereupon  the  balsam  ooxes  from  the 
trees  thos  laid  bare,  and  is  collected. 

PEBU'OIA,  a  province  of  n.  Italy,  compartlmento  of  Umbrla;  3,148  sq.  m.;  pop. 
estimated,  Dec.  '96,  604,967.  Its  surface  is  mountainous,  crossed  by  several  ranges  of 
the  Apennines,  the  highest  gpurs  of  which  appear  In  the  n.  and  a.  portions.  It  borders 
on  Arezzo,  Pesaro  ed  Urbino,  Ancona,  Macerata,  Ascoll-Plceno,  Aqulla,  Some,  and  Siena. 
It  Is  intersected  by  the  Tiber,  and  between  the  mountain  ranges,  are  long,  broad,  fertile 

Elains.  Its  soU  is  remarkably  fertile,  producing  com,  wine,  oil,  fruit,  and  silk;  honey 
I  among  the  products,  and  livestock  is  raised.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  culture  of 
bees,  the  vine,  and  tobacco.  Marble,  lime  and  building  stones  are  largely  exported. 
Ita  manubetures  are  silk  goods,  pottery,  gUss,  iron-ware  etc.  It  la  dlTlded  into  six 
districts.  Capital,  Perugia. 

PZKV'OIA,  a  dty  of  central  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  ol  Its  own  name,  stands  on 
a  lofty  elevation,  800  ft.  high,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  10  m.  e.  of  the  lake  of 
Perugia  (ancient  Laeut  Tnuimenus),  and  84  m.  n.  of  Borne.  It  Is  surronnded  with  walls 
pierced  with  niunerous  gates,  of  which  the  Jreh  of  Augv^tu  (so  called  from  the  Inscrip- 
tion Axigvida  Peruna  over  it,  inscribed  by  Augustus)  Is  the  finest.  It  is  the  see  of  a 
Irishop,  and  contains  numerous  chnrcties,  and  many  monastic  establishments.  Its 
streets  are  wide,  and  there  are  several  squares  lined  with  massive  buildings.  The  broad 
Corso,  which  contains  the  finest  edifices,  unites  two  squares,  one  of  which  Is  occupied 
by  the  Duomo,  or  cathedral,  dedicated  to  San  Lorenzo,  and  dating  from  the  end  of  the 
16th  centiiiy.  It  is  In  a  fine,  l)o1d,  Gothic  style  and  contains  many  excellent  paintings, 
carvings,  etc.  Many  of  tbe  churches  and  convents  are  noble  Gothic  structures,  and  all 
of  them  are  more  or  less  famous  for  their  pictures,  some  of  which  are  by  Kaphael,  Peru- 
glno,  and  other  great  masters.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  a  nomlMr  of  Etruscan  tombs, 
supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  necropolis  of  ancient  Femgia,  have  l>een  discovered. 
Tbe  tombs  contain  numerous  beautiful  cinerary  um«,  In  marble  and  travertine;  and 
lamps,  vases,  bronze  armor,  ornaments,  patene,  etc.,  were  also  found,  but  have  for  the 
most  part  been  removed  to  a  neighboring  villa.  The  university  of  Perugia,  founded  in 
1320  Is  one  of  the  free  universities,  and  was  attended  (1:894-96)  by  306  students.  It  has 
various  museums,  and  a  library  of  60,000  vols.,  with  some  valuable  manuscripts.  Be- 
sides the  picture-gallery  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts,  there  are  numerous  private  art- 
collections.  Perogla  contains  also  many  interating  palaces,  a  l>eautiful  fountidn,  an 
excliange,  theaters,  etc.  Marble  and  earthenware,  matches,  glass  and  liqueurs,  are 
manufactured;  and  a  considerable  trade  Is  carried  on  in  chestnuts,  totHusco,  oil,  wine, 
and  cattle.   Pop.  (comm.),  Dec. '94,  68,400. 

Perugia,  the  ancient  Pervtia,  was  one  of  Uie  twelve  Etrurian  republics.  It  became 
tribataiy  to  Rome  S94  b.c  During  the  war  between  Mark  Antony  and  Augustus,  it  was 
taken  by  tlM  latter,  and  was  burned  down.  It  was  captured  by  the  Ootbs  under  Totila 
at  Uw  nil  of  the  Western  Empire.  Uhder  pope  Paul  III.,  it  was  united  to  the  papal 
slates.   In  1860,  it  became  a  put  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  under  Victor  Emmanuel. 

VBBTOLL,  Lakb  or.   See  Tbabdbnttb  Lacdb. 

n&TOno,  a  celebrated  Italian  painter,  whose  real  name  was  Pietbo  Vahkugci,  was 
b.  at  Citta  deila  Pieve  in  Umbria,  about  1446,  but  having  afterwards  established  himself 
In  the  neighljoring  and  more  important  city  of  Perugia,  where  he  had  the  ri^t  of  dtl- 
zenahip,  he  is  commonly  called  II  Pcnigino.  It  is  generally  thought  that  ne  studied 
under  Andrea  Veroccliio  at  Florence.  lie  executed  numerous  excellent  works  in  various 
cities,  particularly  in  Florence,  Siena,  Pavia.  Naples,  Bologna,  Rome,  and  Perugia. 
SiztusTV.  emploved  him  in  the  Sistlne  chapel;  and  his  fresco  of  "Cbristgivtog  the 
keys  to  Peter"  is  by  far  the  best  of  tlioee  painted  on  the  ^de-walls  of  that  chapel.  Ho 
also,  along  with  other  contemporary  painters,  decorated  the  Stance  of  the  Vatican;  and 
bis  works  there  are  the  only  frescos  that  were  spared  when  Raphael  was  commissioned 
to  substitute  bis  works  for  those  formerly  painted  on  the  walls  and  ceilings.  Ttie  fact 
Ot  his  having  bad  Raphael  for  his  pupil  has  no  doubt,  in  one  way,  increased  tbe  reputa- 
tion of  Perugino,  but  it  has  also  in  some  degree  tended  to  lessen  it,  as  in  many  of  Peru- 
gino's  best  productions,  the  work  of  Raphael  is  confidently  pointed  out  by  connoisseurs, 
and,  indeed,  many  important  pictures,  at  one  time  acknowledged  as  his,  are  now  ascribed 
to  his  great  pupil.  His  high  standing  as  a  painter,  however,  is  establislied  by  many 
admirable  works,  in  which  no  hand  superior  to  his  own  could  have  operated;  and,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Francia,  who  in  some  respects  is  esteemed  bis  equal,  he  is 
now  acknowledged  as  the  ablest  of  the  masters  of  that  section  of  the  early  Italian  school 
in  which  religious  feeling  is  expressed  with  great  tenderness,  in  pictures  remarkable  for 
delicate  execution.  Perugino's  works  are  also  distinguished  by  rich  and  warm  coloring. 
An  excellent  example  of  this  master's  work  may  be  studied  in  the  collection  of  the 
niitional  galleiy,  London — "No.  288.  The  Virgin  Adonng  the  Infant  Christ."  Peru- 
gino's reputation  was  high,  when  the  introduction  of  the  cinquecento  style,  by  Leonardo 
and  Michael  Angelo,  tended  to  throw  into  the  ^ade  the  art  of  the  earlier  masters.  Dis- 
putes ran  h^h  lietween  the  leaders  of  the  old  and  new  styles,  and  Michael  Angelo  is  s^d 
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to  have  spoken  contemptuously  of  Peruglno's  powers.  This,  of  course,  uas  biased 
Vasari'a  opinion  in  his  estimate  of  the  opponent  of  bis  idol,  but  Perugino's  reputation 
DOW  stands  very  high,  and  his  works  are  greatlj  esteemed.  Raphael  was  about  12  yeftrs 
of  age  when  he  was  entered  as  a  pupil  with  Perugino,  who  was  then  (1486)  engaged  os 
the  frescos  in  the  Bala  del  Gambia  (the  ilxchange)  at  Perugia.  Perugino  di^l  at  Cas- 
tello  di  FoDtignano,  near  Perugia,  in  1528. 

FEBTT'TIAF  ASCHITECTirBE.  Althovgh  the  buildings  of  Peru  were  erected  proba- 
bly about  the  13th  c.  a.d.,  they  possess  an  extraordinary  likeness  to  those  of  the  Pelasgi 
in  Europe.  This  resemblance  in  stvle  must  be  accidental,  arising  probably  from  the  dr- 
cumstanoe,  that  both  nations  used  bronze  tools,  and  two  uuacquMnted  with  iron.  The 
FeruTian  walls  are  built  with  large  polyeood  blocks  of  stone,  exactly  like  what  wo  call 
"Cyclopean  masonry."  The  janfbs  of  tne  doorways  slope  inwards,  like  those  of  Etrus- 
can tombs,  and  have  ^milar  lintels.  The  walls  of  Cuzco  are  good  exunples  of  Ihu. 
style.  It  is  further  remarkable,  that  these  walls  are  built  with  re-entering  angles,  like 
the  fortifications  which  were  adopted  in  Europe  onfy  after  the  invention  of  gunpowder. 

VXSUTUlS  base.  See  Cinchona.  An  important  instance  of  commercial  enter- 
prise, directed  to  providing  relief  for  human  suffering,  has  been  tlie  introduction  of 
cinchonas,  or  Peruvian-bark  trees,  into  British  India.  This  had  long  been  urged  on  the 
East  India  company  by  Dr.  Royle,  but  was  not  undertaken  till  after  his  death.  The 
same  thing  had  been  attempted  a  vear  or  two  before  by  tlie  Dutch  in  Java,  on  theui^nt 
repreBentationa  of  the  botanist  filume,  but  with  very  imperfect  success,  owing  to  ineir 
having  procured  chiefly  plants  of  a  species  which  produces  baA  of  very  inferior  quality, 
and  yields  little  quinine.  But  Hr.  Markliam,  who  was  sent  to  Soutn  America  by  the 
East  India  company  to  procure  seeds  and  plants,  was  successful  in  introducing  into 
British  India,  in  the  latter  part  of  1861,  a  number  of  the  very  best  Bi)ecles,  which  were 
planted  chiefly  on  the  Neilgheny  hills,  and  partly  also  on  the  mountains  of  Ceylon  and 
the  Himalaya,  and  from  these  stations  have  been  diffused  throughout  the  Madras  presi- 
dency. Thereare  now  about  2,700,000  cinchona  trees  on  the  government  plantations,  and 
the  harvest  for  1875  amounted  to  65,200  lbs.,  worth  about  £8,700.  The  whole  yield  of  the 
Madras  president  is  about  double  that,  304,000  lbs.  having  been  brought  into  the  Lon- 
don market  in  1877-78.  Thus  an  abundant  supply  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  consequently 
of  quinine,  has  been  secured  at  a  moderate  price,  and  yet  with  profit  to  the  cultivator. 
In  procuring  the  young  trees  and  seeds  which  he  conveyed  to  India,  Mr.  Markham 
experienced  great  difficulty  from  the  jealousy  of  the  South  American  governments,  snx 
ious  to  maint^n  a  rigid  monoi>oly  in  this  precious  commodity,  and  yet  taking  no  effect- 
ual means  to  prevent  the  rapidly  extending  waste  of  the  trees  in  their  native  forests. 
Mr.  Markham  in  all  his  travels  saw  onlyone  Peruviao-bark  tree  which  had  been  planted 
by  the  hand  of  man.   (See  Markham's  Travelt  tn  Peru  and  India,  1862.) 

FEBITTIAH  6008EBEBST.    See  Phtbalis. 

PB^ITWZLQ,  a  t.  of  Belgium  in  the  province  of  Halnaut,  with  bleacheries,  lime-kilns, 
and  some  linen  manufactures.    Fop.  '90,  8272. 

FESUZZZ,  Bauiassark  da  Sieka,  1461-1586;  b.  Yolterra,  Italy,  of  Sianese  par- 
aita;  son  of  Antonio  Peruzd.  He  stuoled  the  art  of  pidnting  at  Sima,  and  began  his 
professional  career  at  Borne.  Among  his  first  amUtious  efrorts  were  some  frMcoe  In 
the  church  of  Sant  Onofrio,  in  the  church  of  San  Hocco  a  Bipa,  and  in  the  fortress  of 
Oetia;  evincing  remarkable  genius,  particularly  one  in  chianwcuro  representing  a  siege 
by  Roman  warriors.  Assisted  by  a  liberal  patron,  Agostino  Chi^,  he  studied  architec- 
ture and  ornamented  many  fa9ade8;  among  them  the  Famese  palace,  the  objects  on 
which  were  mistaken  by  Titian  for  real  persons;  it  was  adorned  with  his  fresco  of  the 
"History  of  Medusa."  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  architectural  perspec- 
tive painting  perfected  by  Del  Pozzo.  In  1520  he  succeeded  Raphael  as  the  &.chitect  of 
St.  Peter's,  appointed  by  Leo  X.  In  1527,  when  Rome  was  pillaged  by  constable  Bour- 
bon, he  parted  with  all  bia  effects  and  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  He  went  to  Siena, 
and  his  subsequent  career,  tbou]^  fulfltllng  the  promise  of  his  youth,  brought  him  little 
pecuniary  reward.  His  work  on  the  palazzo  Massimi  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  He 
was  buned  near  Raphael  in  the  Pantheon.  His  "Adoration  of  the  Mapi"  is  in  the 
national  gallery;  also  a  drawing  in  chiaroscuro  of  the  "  Adoration  of  the  Kings." 

PEKTJZZI,  Ubaldiso,  b.  Florence.  1822 ;  graduated  at  Siena,  1840,  and  subsequently 
at  tlie  Ecole  des  Mines  in  Paris.  In  1848  he  was  sent  to  Vienna  in  the  interest  of  the 
Tuscan  government,  and  was  goi^ahniert  of  Florence  a  short  time  previous  to  1860,  in 
Which  year  he  was  removed.  He  was  prominent  in  the  overtiirow  of  the  Tuscan  gov- 
umment,  and  became  a  member  of  the  provisional  government  in  April,  1809.  Suwe- 
qiiently  he  went  as  envoy  to  Paris,  and  was  deputy  from  Florence  to  parliament.  In 
&60  he  was  elected  a  member  from  Florence  to  the  parliament  at  Turin,  Tuscany  having 
been  united  to  the  dominions  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  In  1861-63  he  was  minister  of  public 
works  appointed  by  Cavour,  and  minister  of  the  interior  until  Sept..  1864,  when  the 
MtngfaettI  administration  was  overthrown.  He  succeeded  Cambray  D^y  as  syndic  of 
Florence.    He  d.  in  1891. 

PESA'BO  (the  ancient  Pisanrum),  a  t.  of  central  Italy,  In  the  province  of  Pesaro  ed 
Urbino,  on  a  rocky  wooded  hill,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Foglia,  — 20  m.  n.e.  of  Urbino.  Its 
streets  are  broad,  and  it  Is  surrounde<l  by  walls  and  defended  by  a  citadel.  It  Is  a  bishop's 
seat,  and  conUins  a  cathe  lral  and  other  churches.   The  country  in  the  vicinity  is  fruit- 
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ful  and  beau'dful.  Tbe  town  was  destroyed  In  the  time  of  Aognitafl  hy  an  earthquake. 
It  vaa  the  birtl^lace  of  pope  Innocent  XI.  The  port,  on  account  of  the  widening  and 
strei^healng  of  the  river  banks,  ia  Urge  enough  to  contain  vessela  of  light  draught. 
Silks,  pottery,  soap,  and  leather  are  numufactored;  and  an  active  trade  In  silk,  oil,  and 
bides  is  carried  on.    Pop.  Dec.  '94  (comm.),  25,400. 

PSBABO-B-tTBBIHO,  a  province  In  Italy,  bomided  on  the  n.  and  n.e.  by  tbe  Adriatic, 
on  the  s.e.  by  the  province  of  Ancona,  on  the  s.  by  the  province  of  Perugia,  and  on  the 
w.  by  Fori!  and  Tuscanv;  1118  sg.  m.;  pop.  Dec.  '95, 237,658.  The  surface  U  mountain- 
ons  In  the  v.,  separated  from  Tuscany  by  the  Appenlnes,  and  dndned  by  the  Foglla, 
Metaoro,  CanUano,  and  Hlsa. 

PESG&BA.   See  AvAura. 

FBSCHIB^  a  fortified  pUce  of  the  first  order  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Italv,  and  before 
1860  a  member  of  the  famous  Quadrilateral  (q.v.),  stands  {Nutly  on  an  island  in  the 
channel  of  the  Mincio,  and  partly  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  at  its  outlet  from  the 
lake  of  Garda.  Tbe  town  Itself  Is  a  poor  place  of  less  than  2,000  intiabitants.  Peschiera 
commands  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  in  connection  with  it  Is  the  extensive  work 
called  tbe  "  Salvi,"  which  covers  tbe  approaches  of  the  river  in  that  direction.  During 
the  French  republican  war,  Peschiera  was  a  simple  pentagon.  Its  fOTtlficatlons,  how- 
ever, were  greatly  strengthened  by  the  Anstrians.  It  la  defended  by  walls  and  by  forts, 
Innettes,  fosses,  and  a  covered  way;  and  the  purpose  which  It,  is  nudnly  intended  to 
serve,  besides  that  of  forming  an  entrenched  camp  capable  of  accommodating  a  con- 
siderable number  of  troops,  is  to  harass  an  army  attempting  to  cross  tbe  Mmcio  by 
Golto  or  Valeggio.  In  the  island  portion  of  the  town  are  extensive  barracks,  forming 
three  sides  of  a  square.  Peschiera  Is  a  station  on  the  Milan  and  Venice  railway,  and  U 
also  a  mllltiuT  port  on  the  lake  of  tiarda.  Peschiera  was  taken  by  the  Piedmontese, 
mider  king  Charles  Albert  in  1848,  anA  was  again  Invested  by  than  In  June,  1869,  after 
the  battle  of  Solferino.  The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Vlllafranca,  however  (Jn^  11, 
1859),  relieved  Peschiera  fro.n  a  slc^. 

FB'SOIA,  a  t.  in  Tuscany,  Italy.  d.w.  of  Florence,  on  the  Peseta,  Lucca,  and  Pisa 
railroad;  pop.  of  town  0300.   The  town  is  walled. 

FKSH&WSE,  or  Pbbhawub,  a  municipality  of  British  India,  on  the  n.w.  frontier, 
capital  of  a  province  of  tbe  same  name,  13  m.  e.  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  Khylier 
pass,  and  150  m.  e.s.e.  of  Cabul.  It  is  defended  by  a  bastioned  wall,  and  commanded 
by  a  fort.    The  cantonment  is  very  unhealthy.    Pop.  84,200. 

FBBEI'TO,  or  rather  Peshit'to  (Syr.  not,  as  generally  supposed,  "simple,"  "faith- 
ful." scil.  version,  but  the  "  explained,"  t.e.,  translated,  fitble),  is  the  name  given  to  the 
authorized  Byriac  veruon  of  the  Old,  and  (he  greatest  part  of  the  New  Testament.  This 
veinon  holds  among  the  Syrian  Chrifltlans  the  same  place  as  the  Tulgate  in  the  Roman, 
and  the  "authorized  version"  in  tbe  English  church.  Many  are  the  traditions  about  its 
origin.  Thus,  the  translation  of  tlie  Old  Testament  is  supposed  to  date  from  the  time  of 
Solomon  and  Hiram ;  or  to  have  been  done  by  Asa,  the  pnest ;  or,  a^n,  that  it  belongs  to 
tlie  time  of  the  apostl  Tbaddieus  (Adieus),  and  Al^r,  the  king  of  Osrboene,  in  the  let  c. 
after  Christ.  To  the  same  period  is  also  supposed  to  belong  the  trandation  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  is  ascribed  to  Achseus,  a  disciple  of  Thaddaus,  tbe  first  Edessian 
bishop  and  mart^T.  Itecent  investigation  has  not  as  yet  come  to  any  nearer  result  than 
to  phu»  the  latter  vaguely  in  the  So,  and  the  former  in  the  8d  c,  and  to  make  Judaic- 
Christians  the  authors  of  boUi.  Ephraem  Synis  (q.v.),  who  wrote  in  the  4th  c,  certiunly 
speaks  of  the  Peshito  as  our  ver^on,  and  finds  it  already  necessary  to  explain  some  of 
its  terms,  which  had  become  obsolete.  Five  books  of  the  New  Testament  (the  apoca- 
lypse and  four  of  tbe  epistles)  are  wanting  in  all  the  MSS.,  having  probably  not  yet 
formed  part  of  the  canon  when  the  translation  was  made.  The  version  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament was  made  direct  from  the  Hebrew,  and  by  men  imbued  with  the  Palestinian 
mode  of  explanation.  It  is  extremely  faithful,  and  astonishincly  free  from  any  of  those 
paraphrastic  tendendes  which  pervade  more  or  less  all  the  TftT^gums  or  Aramaic  vcr- 
riona.  Its  renderings  are  mostly  very  happy,  and  coincide  in  many  places  with  those  of 
tbe  Septuagint,  a  clrcumstanoe  which  has  given  rise  to  the  erroneous  suppo^tion,  that  the 
latter  itselfhad  been  drawn  upon.  Its  use  for  the  Old  Testament,  is  more  of  an  exegciical, 
for  the  New  Testament,  more  of  a  critical,  nature.  Anything  like  an  edition  of  tl;e 
Peshito  worihy  of  its  name,  is  still  as  much  a  desideratum  as  is  a  critical  edition  of 
tbe  Septuagint  or  the  Targums,  and  consequently  investigators  have  as  yet  been  unable 
to  come  to  anything  but  very  baz^  conclusions  respecting  some  very  important  questions 
connected  with  it.  The  prtjiceps  of  tbe  New  Testament  part  dates  Vienna,  1553, 
that  of  the  Old  Testament  is  coqtaiDed  in  the  Paris  Polydot  of  1645.  Several  portions 
of  the  Feabito  have  been  translated  again  into  Arabic.  The  Byriac  translattou  of  those 
parts  of  the  New  Testament  which  are  not  to  bo  found  In  the  Peahiti^  but  are  novincor< 
porated  into  our  Syiiac  Bibles,  are  of  late  and  uncertain  date. 

VEBStMUa^  roughly  speaking.  Is  the  doctrine  that  the  pains  of  life  are  largdy  in 
excess  of  its  pleasures  ;  tliat  mc  is  a  burden  instead  of  a  privilege  ,  that  everytlung  in 
nature  is  ordered  for  or  tends  to  tbe  worst.  It  is  the  opp<Mitc  of  optimism  (a  term  of 
earlier  coinage),  and  although  tbe  word  is  a  recent  one,  and  tbe  school  of  philnsophers 
who  have  built  up  a  metaphysical  system  known  by  this  title  date  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  tbe  theory  Itself  Is  almost  as  old  as  the  race.  In  their  view 
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of  the  emptioeas  and  weariness  of  thli  life,  considflred  per  « the  raodern  peasimista  dlfler 
little  from  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Job,  or  of  Ecde&uutet,  or  from  the  author  of  De  Con- 
temptu  Mundi,  and  the  whole  school  of  Christian  ascetics,  though  these,  unlike  the  pes- 
simists, believe  that  the  evil  of  this  present  world  is  vastly  outweighed  by  the  universal 
good  and  the  eternal  life.  In  their  doctrine  that  the  nearest  approach  to  happiness  lies 
Id  the  annihilation  of  desire,  they  differ  only  in  terminology  from  the  Buddhists,  who 
for  300O  years  have  been  aiming  at  NirvAaa ;  and  even  ffidr  terminologir  sometimea 
leveaJs  a  startling  likeness.  Wertherion  In  Germany,  Rendism  in  France,  Byronian  in 
England — all  are  forms  of  Pessimism.  Technically  speaking.  Pessimism  originated 
with  Schopenhauer,  whose  first  book  was  published  in  1819,  although  the  term  itself, 
as  applied  to  his  teachings,  did  not  make  its  appearance  until  about  1865.  Scbopenhau-' 
er's  avowed  aim  was  to  overthrow  the  optimistic  theories  of  Liebnitz,  to  show  Uiat  this 
was  not  otdy  not  the  best  possible  world,  but  the  worst.  His  works  were  at  first  neg- 
lected. In  consequence  of  the  superior  popularity  of  the  Hegelian  philosophjr,  which  he 
despised  and  reviled,  but  they  eventually  attracted  a  large  body  of  disciples.  The 
greatest  of  these  is  Haitmann,  who,  in  his  PfU^twopAy  cf  the  uneonadom  (1869),  holds  out 
Ute  glorious  hope  that  when  humanity  as  a  whole  has  acquired  sufficient  intelligence  to 
reconiize  its  own  misery,  it  will  desUoy  itself  In  a  last  despairing  act  of  cosmic  auidde 
See  OFTnnsM. 

7E8TAL0ZZI,  JoHAim-HEiNiucH,  was  b.  at  Zurich,  Jan.  13,  1745.  His  family 
belonged  to  the  middle-class  gentry.  He  was  destined  for  the  Christian  ministry,  but 
turned  aside,  however,  from  this  profession,  and  lietook  himself  to  the  study  ot  law. 
To  this  pursuit  he  did  not  long  remain  constant.  The  perusal  of  Kousseau's  rnnUt,  and 
the  unaaUsfactorv  political  condition  in  which  he  found  E>irope,  united  to  dia^t  him 
with  the  artificial  life  of  cities,  and  he  accordingly  removed  to  the  country,  to  devote  hia 
life  to  farming.  Purchasing  some  waste  land  (after  he  bad  acquired  the  necessary 
experience),  he  applied  himself  successfully  to  its  cultivation,  marrying  about  the  same 
time  Uie  daughta"  of  a  wealthy  merchant.  His  mind  continuing  to  m  afflicted  by  the 
contemplation  of  tlie  unhappy  condition  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  he  devoted  himself 
during  the  intervals  of  his  work  to  the  consideration  of  the  means  best  suited  to  pro- 
mote their  elevation.  He  was  convinced  that,  by  means  of  a  sound  education,  a  remedy 
might  be  found  for  the  many  evils  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  by  which  society 
was  infected.  To  give  effect  to  his  theories  he  converted  his  own  house  into  an  orpban 
asylum,  and  endeavored,  by  a  judicious  blending  of  industrial,  inteliectufd,  and  moral 
training,  to  afford  a  specimen  of  sound  education,  and  one  so  contrived  as  to  be  pracU- 
cableasa  national  scheme.  Meanwhile,  thepursuit  of  his  benevolenteuterprisesinvolved 
him,  after  the  lapse  of  fifteen  years  (1776-80),  in  bankruptcy.  The  failure  of  his  piano, 
and  the  democratic  tendency  of  his  opinions,  brought  upon  him  a  good  deal  of  contempt 
and  opposition.  His  only  consolation  was  having  saved  from  degradation  and  n^lect 
upward  of  100  children,  and  having  issued  several  volumes  on  education,  mBtatntfig  the 
resalta  of  his  experience,  and  his  hopes  for  the  future  of  the  nia8&e&.  Many  subsequent 
attempts  to  fotlhd  schools  and  to  give  aepecimen  of  rational  sclwlastic  training,  were  made 
by  Pestalozzl,  with  vai^ng  educaiional  suecess,  but  with  invariable  pecuniary  embarmss' 
ment.  His  writings,  meanwhile,  increased  in  number  and  importance.  The  great  idea 
which  lay  at  the  b^is  ofiiis  method  of  intellectual  instruction  was,  that  nothing  should 
be  treated  of  except  in  a  concrete  way.  O^eeta  themulveg  became  in  his  bands  the  sub 
iect  of  lessons  tending  to  the  development  of  the  observing  and  reasoning  powers — not 
k*8sons  about  objects.  In  arithmetic,  he  begun  witli  the  concrete,  and  proceeded  to  the 
abstract;  and  into  the  teaching  of  writing,  he  for  the  first  time  introduced  ^duation. 
His  spedal  attention,  however,  was  directed  to  the  moral  and  religious  traimng  of  cfaii- 
dren,  as  disUnct  from  their  mere  iw^ruetion;  and  here,  too,  graduation,  and  a  regard  to 
the  nature  and  susceptibilities  of  children,  were  conspicuous  features  of  his  system. 
Almost  all  Pestalozzi's  methods  are  now  substantially  adopted  by  the  instructors  of  ele- 
mentary teachers  in  the  nonnal  schools  of  Europe,  and  to  no  man  perhaps  has  primary 
iDBtruction  been  so  largely  indebted.  He  died  in  1837  at  Bnigg,  In  the  canton  (n  Basel, 
overwhelmed  with  mortiocations  and  disappointments. 

FE8TH,  the  most  populous  and  important  commercial  city  of  Hungary,  on  the  left- 
bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  Buda  (q.v.)t  and  130  m.  e.a.e.  of  Vienna.  It  occupies  a 
low  and  level  site,  and  contrasts  stron^y  with  the  antique,  picturesque,  and  rock-boilt 
Buda,  on  the  othier  side  of  the  river.  The  two  cities  are  connected  by  a  magnificent 
suspension  bridge,  erected  In  1849,  and  which  spans  a  water-way  of  1245  feet,  and  also 
by  two  passenger  bridges  and  a  railway  bridge,  the  latter  below  the  town.  The  official 
name  of  the  united  cities  is,  since  1872,  compounded  of  the  two,  in  the  form  Budafxtt. 
Along  the  Pesth  side  of  the  river  runs  a  wide  quay,  pated  aud  terraced,  and  backed  by 
a  handsome  row  of  buildings.  The  city  consists  of  six  divisions — the  Inner,  Iie<mola, 
Theresa,  Elisabeth,  Joseph,  and  Francu  towns.  The  Inner  town,  on  the  bank  the 
Danube,  is  the  oldest,  and  the  other  divisions  surround  ft  in  the  form  of  a  semldicle. 
Peeth  is  the  seat  of  the  chief  judicial  courts  of  Hungary.  Its  university,  founded  at 
Tymau,  was  transferred  to  Buda  In  1780,  and  thence  was  removed  hither  in  1784.  It  Is 
richly  endowed,  and  In  1894  was  attended  by  upward  of  4000  students,  while  the  pro- 
fessors  and  other  teachers  numbered  257.  Attached  to  it  are  a  museum,  a  botanic 
frarilcn,  an  observatory,  and  a  library.  A  liandsoiiie  new  chemical  laboratory  was 
opened  in  1878,  and  there  is  a  military  academy  established  in  aooordance  with 
the  provisions  of  a  decree  passed  fn  the  same  year.   Of  the  chief '  buildings  and 
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institutions  the  principal  are  the  academy  of  sciences,  founded  In  1830;  the  new  build- 
ingB  {iieugd>iiudt!)—aa  immeuBe  edifice,  now  used  ae  barracks  and  as  an  artillery  d^t; 
theenimaBlum;  military  school ;  academy  of  arts;  national  museum,  with  a  library  of 
200,000  volumes,  and  valuable  collectionB  of  coins,  medals,  and  antiquities;  veterinary 
school;  the  national  and  other  theatres;  and  the  society  for  Slavonic  literature.  Tbe 
town  contains  several  important  sUk-epinning  factories,  and  the  principal  articles  of 
manufacture  are  silk,  cotton,  leather,  jewelry,  and  musical  instruments.  The  grinding 
of  grain  into  meal  and  flour  are  among  tbe  most  important  branches  of  industry.  Four 

Sreat  fairs  take  place  here  annually,  which  draw  together  a  concourse  of  more  tban 
9,000  strangers,  and  at  which  ezcfaanees,  amounting  in  value  to  upwards  of  82,000,000 
florins,  are  made.  The  taide  Is  chiefly  Id  wines,  bides,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  brandy. 
After  Vienna,  Pesth  has  the  greatest  trade  of  any  city  on  the  Danube.  Pop.  of  Buda- 
pest, Dec.  '90,  606,384, 

Pesth  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  the  12tli  c. ;  but  although  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  ia  Hungaiy,  its  importance  dates  only  from  tbe  reigns  of  Maria  Theresa  and 
Joseph  II.  It  was  deeolatea  by  tbe  Mongols  in  the  ISlh  c. ;  and  after  tbe  battle  of  Mohacs 
(q.v.),  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  who  held  it  till  1686.  At  tbe  be^nning  of  tbe 
18th  c  it  was  an  inconsiderable  town,  and  has  only  risen  into  importance  within  the  last 
160  yean.  It  has  suffered  much  from  inundations  of  the  Danube  on  several  occatuons, 
on  one  of  whictx.  in  1888,  3,000  houses  were  destroyed.  In  May,  1849,  while  GOrgei, 
with  an  army  of  40,000  Uun^rians,  occupied  the  heights  above  Buda,  and  bombuued 
the  fortress,  wbicli  was  beld  lor  tbe  imperial  government  by  gen.  Heatu,  the  latter  gen. 
retaliated  by  bombarding-.Pesth : .  but  on  the  .night  of  May  20  tbe  Hungarians  stormed  and 
took  the  fortress;  aud  on  the  following  morning  raised  above  its  battlements  the  standard 
of  revolt.  On  the  field  of  R&kos,  in  l£e  vicinity,  where  the  great  national  assemblies  of 
tbe  Magyars  used  to  be  held,  horse-races,  on  the  £agliBh  model,  now  take  place  annu- 
ally. 

FE8TXLEHCE.  The  terms  plague  and  pestilence,  corresponding  to  the  Greek  loimM 
and  the  loAin  pettia,  have  until  recent  times  been  used  indiscriminately  to  denote  any  dis- 
eases cdT  an  epidemic  diaracter  which  affected  large  masses  of  the  communis,  and  were 
lemvkable  for  their  fatality,  such  as  the  oriental  plague,  the  sweating  sicknew,  dioleta, 
certain  vinilent  forms  of  fever,  etc.  "Thus."  says  Dr.  Craigie,  in  bis  learned  work  on 
TTit  PraOkeif  Php»ie«(vo].  t  p.  840),  "the  term  loimoa  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  to 
designate  a  species  of  epidemic  remittent  fever;  and  the  plague  of  Athens  described  bv 
Thucydidcs  is  manifestly  an  epidemic  form  of  tbe  same  disease,  which  has  been  at  all 
times  in  the  summer  season  endemial  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Archipelago.  Tbe  instances  of  loimos.  so  frequently  mentioned  by  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  and  of  pmAa,  so  often  mentioned  by  I^vy  and  other  Roman  historians  in  the  eariy 
bistoiy  of  Rome,  are  manifestly  the  remittent  or  remittent-amtiauous  fever,  which  has 
been  at  all  times  the  native  product  of  that  district,  and  which  acquired,  after  lauoda- 
tioDB  of  the  Tiber,  or  a  ceriain  train  of  weatiier,  the  characters  of  a  very  generally  dif- 
fused, a  very  malignant,  and  a  very  mortal  distemper.  Numerous  instances  of  a  similar 
inaccurate  mode  of  expression  occur  in  designating  the  remittent  fevers  of  the  middle 
ages  and  of  modem  times;  and  we  find,  even  in  the  early  history  of  the  colonization  of 
tbe  West  Indian  islands  and  the  t'nitcd  Slates,  frequent  examples  of  tbe  term  plague 
being  applied  to  the  remittent  fever  of  these  regions,  and  especially  to  epidemic  attacks 
of  yellow  fever."  During  tbe  middle  ages  we  find  the  term  peatit  applied  to  numerous 
disorders,  such  as  syphilis,  small-pox,  eiysipelas,  epidemic  sore  tbroat,  petecchial  fevei, 
the  sweating  sickness,  gangrenous  pneumonia,  ergotism,  etc. 

Several  Hebrew  words  are  translated  patUenee  or  plague,  in  the  authorised  version  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Some  of  these  pestilences  were  sent  as  special  Judgments,  and  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  inquiry;  others  have  the  characteristics  of  modem  epidemics,  in  so 
far  as  their  action  was  not  unnaturally  rapid,  and  they  were  general  in  their  attacks. 
Sufficient  data  are  not  in  our  possession  to  enable  us  to  identify  with  certainty  any  of 
these  ei^demics.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  critics  that  in  some  of  these  cases  (as  in 
Deuteronomy,  zzvUl.  87;  Amos,  iv.  10;  and  Zediariab,  xiv.  18;  and  In  the  case  of  Beze- 
kiah)  the  onental  plague  is  referred  to;  but  Mr.  Poole  (Smiths  Dieti&nary  cfthe  BUilt, 
vol.  it  p.  888)  is  of  opioioD  that  there  is  not  any  distinct  notice  of  this  maeue  in  the 


TRUVKA,  a  dty  in  Sonoma  co.,  Cal.;  on  the  Petaluma  river  and  tbe  San  Francisco 

and  North  Pacific  railroad;  42  miles  n.  of  San  Fftmclsco,  with  which  It  has  daily  com- 
munication Inr  steamers.  It  is  supplied  with  water  from  mountain  springs,  and  bas 
street  railroaos,  gas  and  electric  tlgnts,  public  library,  silk,  woolen,  flour,  and  planing 
mills,  fruit  canneries,  Hlghlaod  park,  public  jdazas,  about  U  churches,  and  severw 
banks.   Pop.  '00,  3,002. 

PETAXO,  an  instrument  for  blowing  open  gates,  demolishing  palisades,  etc.  It  con- 
sists of  a  half-cone  of  thick  iron  filled  with  powder  and  ball:  this  is  firmly  fastened  to  a 
plank,  and  the  latter  is  provided  wi^  hooks,  to  allow  of  its  being  attached  securely  to  a 
gate,  etc  •  The  engineers  attached  the  petard,  lighted  the  slow-match  by  which  it  was  to 
be  fired,  and  fled.  When  the  explodon  took  effect  a  supportfaig  ocAumn  ohaived  thnmgb 
tbe  breacli,  while  the  defendras  were  yet  in  consternation.   The  petard  has  been  almost 
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universally  superseded  by  tii«  use  of  powder-bwa.  Large  petards  oontained  aa  mudi  as 
13  IbEk  of  powder.  See  Ulus.,  Cahnqh,  toL  IIL 

FXTAIT,  Dbkts  (better  koowtt  by  tlie  Latinized  IHonyriva  Feianaiut) :  158&-KKK3  ;  b. 
Orleaiu,  Praace  ;  became  prof,  of  philoaophy  in  his  19th  year  at  Bourges  ;  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  1605,  and  afterwaraa  taught  rhetoric  and  theology  in  the  colleges  of  the 
order  at  Reims,  La  Fl^he,  and  Paris.  He  published  numerous  coDtroversial  and  ptdlo- 
sophical  works,  the  chief  being  a  treatise  on  chronology,  De  Doetrina  Temporam,  1627, 
which  with  his  own  abridgment.  BiUionantm  Temporum,  has  been  frequently  reprinted, 
and  his  great,  but  unfinished,  work  De  Theologieit  DogmatSnu,  S  vols.,  1644-00,  which 
eamed  for  him  the  title  of  "  Restorer  of  Dogmatic  Theokigy." 

FBTGHAST,  die  popular  name  of  a  number  of  species  of  the  genus  iyrannui,  some- 
times ranked  with  tne  shrikes  (laTiuid^,  and  sometimes  with  the  fly-catchers  ifnutdea- 
p&ia).  The  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  cry  of  the  Orat  Pbtchabt  (7*.  doming 
eeatu),  a  bird  very  common  in  the  warm  parts  of  America  and  in  some  of  the  islands  of 
the  West  Indies,  gregarious  and  migratory,  spending  the  spring  and  summer  in  the 
islands,  and  retiring  to  the  hottest  parts  of  the  main-innd  from  the  end  of  September  to 
the  beginning  of  January.  Its  cry  is  a  kind  of  shriek,  cooBtsting  of  three  or  four  shrill 
notes,  mcessantly  repeated.  The  entire  length  of  the  gray  petcHarr  is  about  9^  Inches. 
It  is  a  very  bold  ana  strong  bird,  and  In  defense  of  its  young  will  maintain  the  battle 
against  any  hawk.  It  feecu  |Htrtly  on  insects,  sometimes  on  humming-birds,  and  partly 
on  berries.  When  fat  it  is  much  esteemed  for  the  table,  and  great  numbers  are  shot  on 
this  account.— The  CoiucoN  Pbtchabt  (7!  caudifimiatua)  Is  one  of  the  most  common 
birds  of  the  West  Indies.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  when  very  fat,  it  is  in  great 
request  for  the  table.  This  bird  has  been  observed  to  play  with  a  large  beetle,  as  a  cat 
does  with  a  mouse,  letting  it  drop  and  catching  it  before  it  can  reach  the  ground. 

PETOEO'KA,  a  targe  river  la  the  n.  of  European  Russia,  rises  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  Ural  mountains,  flows  n.  through  the  eastern  parts  of  the  governments  of  V<d<^da 
and  Archangel,  then  s.e.,  and  flnal^  sweeping  toward  the  n.,  and  expanding  Into  an 
estuary  80  m.  wide  and  full  of  Islands,  fitlls  into  the  Arctic  ocean,  after  a  course  of  963 
miles.  It  is  said  to  be  navigable  for  huge  river-boats  for  700  miles-  It  la  free  from  Ice 
175  days  in  its  upper  course,  and  127  days  at  Fustozeisk. 

FETBO'OHIS.  This  term  Is  given  to  spots  of  a  dusky  crimson  or  purple  color,  quite 
flat,  with  a  well-defined  margin,  and  unaffected  by  pressure,  which  closely  resemble  flea- 
bites.  These  spots  result  from  a  minute  extravasation  of  blood  beneath  the  cuticle. 
They  occur  most  frequently  on  the  back,  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  in  the  groin. 
They  indicate  an  altered  state  of  the  blood,  and  are  often  symptoms  of  very  serious  dis- 
eases, as  of  typhus  fever,  plagae,  scurvy,  etc.  They  likewise  occur  In  very  severe  cases 
of  small-pox,  measles,  and  sotiiet  fever,  when  thdr  presence  must  be  regarded  as  indica- 
tive of  extreme  danger. 

FBTEB,  Saint,  Apostle,  named  originally  SncoN,  was  a  native  of  Bethsalda,  oo  the 
lake  of  QennesareL  His  father  was  called  Jonas;  and  the  name  by  which  Peter  is 
known  in  Christian  histoir  was  given  to  him  by  our  Lord,  who  changed  his  name  of 
origin  ^ar-Jona)  into  Cepaeu,  a  Syro-Clialdaic  word,  which  means  "  rock  "  or  stone,  and 
for  which  petra,  or,  in  the  masculine  form,  petrog,  is  the  Greek  equivalent  He  was  a 
fisherman  by  occupation,  and,  together  with  his  brother  Andrew,  was  actually  encased 
in  this  occupation  on  the  sea  of  Galilee  when  our  Lord  called  both  to  be  his  disciples. 


by  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  they  accepted  it  without  hesitation.  For  the 
incidents  recorded  of  Peter's  lite  as  a  disciple,  we  must  refer  to  the  gospel  narrative. 
These  incidents  all  chiefly  evince  a  warm  and  impulsive  character,  even  down  to  the 
hour  of  weakness  in  which  he  denied  his  master.  It  is  plain  from  the  gospel  narrative 
that  he  was  regarded  by  our  Lord  with  special  favor  and  affection,  and  me  events  which 
followed  the  ascension  of  our  Lord  fall  m  with  this  inference  from  that  narrativtL  He 
was  the  first  mover  of  the  election  of  a  new  apostle  in  the  room  of  Judas  Iscariot ;  he  was 
the  spokesmen  of  the  rest  on  the  day  of  Pentecost;  be  it  was  who  answered  to  the  charges 
when  they  were  brought  before  the  council ;  he  is  the  chief  actor  in  the  trwc  scene  of 
the  death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira;  he  was  the  first  to  break  down  the  wall  of  the  prej- 
udice of  race  by  receiving  a  Gentile  convert  into  the  church;  he  was  the  first  to  pro- 
pound in  the  council  of  Jerusalem  the  question  to  be  discussed  as  to  the  obligation  of 
the  Mosaic  observances.  The  last  incident  of  Peter's  life  supplied  by  the  Scripture  nar- 
rative is  his  presence  in  Uie  council  of  Jerusalem,  49  a.d.  Of  his  subsequent  career,  our 
only  knowledge  is  derived  from  tradition.  His  special  mission  was  to  the  Hebrew  race, 
as  Paul's  to  the  Oentile:  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  preached  tb rough  Pontus,  Qalatia, 
Cappadoda,  Asia,  uid  Blthynla,  chiefly  to  those  of  his  own  nation  dispersed  in  these 
countries,  all  which  are  named  in  the  address  of  the  first  of  the  two  epistles  which  he 
has  left.  Another  tradition  which,  until  the  16th  c,  met  general  acceptance,  reports 
that  he  preached  at  Rome,  that  he  took  up  bis  residence  there  as  bishop,  and  that  he 
there  suffered  martyrdom.  This  tradition  Is  the  main  foundation  of  the  Roman  claim 
to  supremacy  in  the  church.  It  early  encountered  the  opposition  of  the  reformers;  its 
first  aatagouist  being  a  writer  named  Velerius,  whose  work  was  published  fo'  1530,  and 
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who  was  followed  by  Flacius,  BalmasiuB,  and,  above  all,  Spaoheim.  This  view  baa 
found  supporters  in  Bauer  and  the  TtXbingen  scbool;  but  tbe  main  current  of  scholsr- 
ship,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic— from  Scaliger,  Casaubon,  Usher,  Pearson,  Care, 
etc.,  down  to  Neander,  Gieseler,  Bertlioldt,  Olshausen,  and  others  in  our  own  country — 
has  accepted  the  Roman  tradition  witbout  hesitation.  Tbe  time  of  his  goioe  to  Rome 
has  also  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  By  some,  be  is  alleged  not  to  nave  gone 
to  Rome  till  the  year  6S,  or,  at  all  events,  a  short  tmie  before  his  nuulyrdom;  others  date 
his  first  Tint  as  early  as  43  or  48,  irithout,  however,  supposing  liis  reridence  after  Uiis 
date  to  have  been  continuous.  In  his  first  epistle,  it  is  implied  uiat  at  Uie  time  of  wiittog 
it  he  was  at  Babylon ;  and  tbe  name  Babylon  is  by  many  critics  held  to  be  employed  as  a 
mystic  designation  of  Rome,  in  accordance  with  a  practice  not  unusual  with  the  Hebrews 
and  other  orientals;  but  there  is  nothing  to  fix  very  conclusively  the  date  of  this  epistle. 
He  is  held  by  Roman  Catholic  writers  to  have  fixed  his  see  at  Ajitioch  before  his  coming 
to  Rome;  but  of  this  supposed  event  also,  tbe  date  is  uncertain.  His  martyrdom  is  fixed 
in,  with  much  probability,  the  year  86,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  tlie  same  time 
and  place  with  that  of  St.  Paul.  Peter  was  sentenced  to  be  crucified,  and,  according  to 
the  tradition  (preserved  by  Eusebiua  from  Origen),  prayed  that  he  might  be  cnuiined 
with  his  head  downwards,  in  order  that  this  death  m^t  exceed  in  ignominy  that  of  his 
divine  master. 

niBK  I.,  ALIXIKTITOH,-  Czar  of  Russia,  generally  denominated  Peter  the 
Great,  was  the  son  of  the  czar  Alexei  Miktulovitch  by  his  second  wife,  Natalia  Nary- 
skine,  and  was  bom  at  Moscow  June  9,  1672.  His  father,  Alexei,  died  in  1676,  leaving 
the  throne  to  his  eldest  son,  Feodor,  Peter's  half-brother.  This  prince,  however,  died 
in  168S  without  issue,  after  naming  Peter  as  his  successor,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own 
full  brother,  Ivan.  This  step  immediately  provoked  an  insurrection,  fomented  by  the 
cbildren  of  tbe  czar  Alez^'s  first  marrlaga,  the  most  priHninent  unong  whom  was  the 

Sand'duchess  Sophia,  a  woman  of  great  ability  and  energy,  but  of  unbounded  ambiUon. 
isdaining  the  seclusion  customary  among  the  females  of  the  royal  family,  she  showed 
herself  to  the  8trel&z  (q.v.),  excited  them  to  fury  by  an  ingenious  story  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  her  brother  Ivan,  and  then  let  them  loose  on  the  supporters  of  Peter's  claims. 
After  a  carnage  of  three  days,  during  which  more  than  sixty  members  of  the  most  noble 
families  of  Russia  were  massacred,  she  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  coronation  (July,  1682) 
of  Ivan  and  Peter  as  joint  rulers,  and  her  own  appointment  as  regent.  Up  to  Peter's 
coronation  his  education  had  been  greatly  neglected,  but  after  this  time  he  becune 
acquainted  with  lient  IVanz  Timmerman,  a  native  of  Steasbuig,  who  gave  him  lessons  in 
the  military  art  and  in  mathematics;  after  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  under 
the  guidance  of  Lefort(q.  v.),  aGenevese,  who  loitlated  him  into  the  sciences  and  arts  of 
civilization,  and  by  showing  blm  how  much  Muscovy  was  in  these  respects  behind  the  rest 
of  Europe,  influenced  the  whole  of  his  future  .career.  Lefort  also  lormed  a  small  mili- 
tary company  out  of  the  young  men  of  noble  family  who  attended  Peter,  and  caused 
Peter  himseli  to  pass,  by  regular  steps,  from  the  lowest  (that  of  drummer)  to  the  highest 
grade  in  it,  rendering  him  all  tbe  while  amenable  to  strict  discipline.  This  course  of 
training,  In  all  probability,  saved  Peter  from  becoming  the  mere  savage  despot,  which 
his  brutal  and  passionate  disposition,  and  indomitable  energy  inclined  him  to  be;  it  also 
protected  htm  from  the  jealousy  of  his  half  sister,  the  regent  Sophia,  who,  seeing  him 
absorbed  in  mtlitaiy  exercises  and  other  studies,  imagined  that  he  had  wholly  given 
himself  up  to  amusement.  She,  however,  soon  discovered  ber  error,  for  Peter,  contrary 
to  her  wishes,  married  (Feb.,  1689),  by  his  mother's  advice,  Eudoxia  Feodorowna,  of  the 
family  of  Lapoukin ;  and  in  October  of  the  same  year,  called  upon  bis  sister  to  resign  the 
government.  In  the  ensuiiu[  contest  Peter  was  at  first  worsted,  and  compelled  to  fiee 
for  his  life;  but  he  was  speedily  loined  by  the  fordgnera  in  the  Russian  service,  with  a 
Scotchman  named  Patrick  Qoraon  (q.v.)  and  tbe  Swiss  Lefort  at  their  head;  and  the 
Strelltz,  who  were  his  antagonist's  mainstay,  flocking  to  his  standani,  she  resigned  the 
contest,  and  was  shut  up  in  a  convent,  whence,  till  ber  deatli,  in  1704,  she  did  not  cease 
to  annoy  him  by  her  Intrigues.  On  Oct.  11.  1689,  Peter  made  his  public  entry  into 
Moscow,  where  he  was  met  by  Ivan,  to  whom  he  gave  the  oomioal  supremacy  and  prec- 
edence, reserving  the  sole  exercise  of  power  for  himself.  Ivau  only  enjoyed  his  puppet 
sovereignty  till  1696.  Though  Peter  was  all  his  life  under  the  dominion  of  ungovern- 
able passions  and  sensual  habits,  yet  during  great  part  of  bis  reign  be  was  so  exclusively 
engaged  in  projecting  and  carrying  out  his  schemes  for  the  regeneration  of  Russia,  tbat 
his  gross  animtd  nature  had  little  opportunity  of  displaying  itself. 

His  first  care  on  assuming  the  government,  was  to  form  an  army  disciplined  accord- 
ing to  European  tactics,  in  which  labor  he  was  |^eatly  aided  the  valuable  instructions 
of  Gordon  and  Lefort,  both  of  whom  were  military  men,  and  bad  served  in  some  of  the 
best  disciplined  armies  of  western  Europe.  He  also  labored  to  create  a  navy,  both 
armed  and  mercantile;  but  at  this  period  Russia  presented  few  facilities  for  such  an 
attempt,  for  she  was  shut  out  from  tbe  Baltic  by  Sweden  and  Poland  (tbe  former  of 
whtHn  possessed  Finland,  St.  Petersburg  (then  called  Ingria),  and  the  Baltic  provinces), 
and  from  the  Black  sea  by  Turkey,  which,  extending  along  the  whole  of  the  north  coast, 
bad  reduced  that  sea  to  the  rank  of  an  inland  lake;  leaving  only  the  White  sea  and  the 
Arctic  ocean,  with  the  solitary  port  of  Archangel,  available  for  the  Russian  navy.  Peter 
thinking  the  possession  of  a  portion  of  tbe  Black  sea  would  best  supply  the  required 
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facilities  of  acceadble  sea-board  and  pwt,  declared  war  agahut  TurkOT,  and  took  (160^ 
the  city  of  Azof  at  the  mouth  of  the  l>on,  after  a  long  riege,  which  the  ineifectlve  con- 
dition of  hia  newly-disciplined  army  compelled  him  to  convert  into  a  blockade.  Skilled 
engineers,  architects,  and  artillerymen  were  now  invited  from  Austria,  Venice,  Prustna, 
and  Holland;  ships  were  coDstrucled;  the  array  further  improved  both  in  arms  and  dis- 
cipline; and  many  of  the  young  nobility  ordered  to  travel  in  foreign  countries,  chiefly 
in  Holland  and  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  such  information  as  might  be  useful 
in  ibs  modemizatioB  and  dvilization  of  toeir  country.  They  were  ordered  to  take 
nwdal  notice  of  all  matters  in  connection  with  ship-building  and  naval  equipmenta. 
Others  were  sent  to  Germany  to  study  the  military  art  Not  quite  saUsfled  with  this 
wrangement,  Peter  was  eager  to  see  for  himself  the  countries  for  which  civilization  had 
done  BO  much,  and  which  had  so  highly  developed  the  military  art,  science,  trade, 
and  Industrial  pursuits ;  so  after  repressing  a  revolt  of  the  Strelitz  (Feb.,  1697),  and  dis- 
persing them  among  the  various  provinces,  he  IntrustMi  the  reins  of  KOveruDient  to 
Prince  Romonsdofski,  assisted  by  a  council  of  three,  and  left  Busala  in  April,  I6tt7,  in 
the  train  of  aa  embassy  of  which  Lefort  was  the  head.  In  the  guise  of  an  inferior 
oflBcial  of  the  embassy  he  visited  the  three  Baltic  provinces,  Prussia,  and  Hanover,  rrach- 
ing  Amfiterdam,  where,  and  subsequently  at  Saardam,  he  worked  for  some  time  as  a 
common  shipwright.  His  curiosity  was  excessive;  he  demanded  explanaUone  of  every- 
thing which  he  did  not  understand;  and  to  bis  practice  of  ship-building  and  kindred 
trades,  he  added  the  study  of  astronomy,  natural  philosophy,  geogra^y,  and  even 
aDstomy  and  surgery.  On  receipt  of  an  invitation  from  William  III.,  king  of  England, 
he  visited  that  country,  and  for  three  inoaths,  spent  partly  in  London  and  partly  at 
Deptford.  labored  to  amass  all  Borla  of  useful  information.  Wlien  In  Ennand  be 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the  unlTerdtj  of  Oxford.  He  left  Eng- 
land in  April,  1698,  canying  with  him  English  engineers,  artificers,  surgeons,  artisans, 
artiUerjrmen,  etc.,  to  the  number  of  SOO,  and  next  vi^ted  Vienna,  for  the  puipoee  of 
inspecting  the  emperor  of  Austria's  army,  then  the  best  in  Europe.  He  was  about  to 
visit  Vemce  also,  when  the  news  of  a  formidable  rebellion  of  the  Strelitz  recalled  him 
to  Russia,  which  he  reached  by  way  of  Poland,  arriving  at  Moscow  Sept  4,  1698.  Geo. 
Gordon  had  already  crushed  the  revolt,  but  these  turbulent  soldiers  bad  so  enraged 
Peter  aninst  them  hy  ttwir  frequent  outbreaks,  that  he  ordered  the  whole  of  them  to  be 
executed,  even  occancHully  assisting  in  person  on  the  sc^Iold.  A  few,  however,  were 
pardoned,  and  sent  to  settle  at  Astrakhan.  The  czarina  Eudoxia,  who  was  suspected  of 
complicity  in  the  conspiracnr,  which  had  heeo  the  work  of  the  old  Russian  or  anti-reform 
party,  was  divorced,  and  shut  up  in  a  convenl;  the  czar's  own  sister,  Martha,  was  like- 
wise compelled  to  take  the  veil.  To  show  hiB  gratitude  to  his  faithful  adherents,  Peter 
conferred  upon  the  chief  of  them  the  order  of  St.  Andrew,  now  first  instituted.  He  put 
the  press  on  a  proper  footing,  caused  translations  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  foreign 
authors  to  be  made  and  published,  and'  estaUisbed  naval  and  other  schools.  At  this 
period,  the  ordinary  arithmetic  was  first  introduced  for  the  management  of  accounts, 
these  having  besn  previously  kept  by  means  of  bnlls  strung  on  a  wire  (the  Tartar 
method).  Ater  also  introduced  the  mode  of  raisiug  revenue  by  taxation  of  commodities 
in  common  use.  Trade  with  foreign  countries,  which  was  formerly  punished  as  a  capi- 
tal crime,  was  now  permitted,  or  rather,  in  the  case  of  the  principal  merchants,  insisted 
upon.  Many  improvements  in  dress,  manners,  and  etiquette  were  introduced  authorita- 
tively among  the  public  functionaries,  and  recommended  to  the  people  at  large.  Even 
the  organization  of  the  national  church  could  not  escape  Peter's  r^orming  zeal. 

In  1700,  Peter,  doirous  of  gaining  possession  of  Carelia  and  Ingria,  provinces  of 
Sweden,  which  had  fonnerly  belonged  to  Russia,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  kings 
of  Poland  and  Denmark  to  make  a  combined  attack  on  Sweden,  taking  advantwe  of  the 
tender  age  of  its  monarch,  Charles  XII. ;  but  he  was  shamefully  defeated  at  Narva,  his 
raw  troops  being  wholly  unable  to  cope  with  the  Swedish  veterans.  Peter  was  by  no 
means  disheartened,  for,  taking  advantage  of  the  Swedes  being  employed  elsewhere,  be 
quietly  appropriated  a  portion  of  Ingria.  in  which  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  new 
capital,  St.  Petersburg.  May  27,  1708.  Great  inducements  were  held  out  to  those  who 
would  reside  in  it,  and  in  a  few  years  it  became  the  Russian  commercial  d£p6t  for  the 
Baltic.  In  the  long  contest  with  Sweden,  the  Russians  were  almost  always  defeated, 
but  Peter  rather  rejoiced  at  this,  as  he  saw  that  these  reverses  were  administering  to  liia 
troops  a  more  lasting  and  effective  discipline  than  he  could  have  hoped  to  g^ve  them  in 
any  other  way.  He  had  his  revenge  at  last,  in  totally  routing  the  Swedish  king  at  Pol- 
tava (q.v.),  July  8,  1709,  and  in  seizing  the  whole  of  the  Baltic  provinces  and  a  poriion 
of  Finland  in  the  following  year.  His  success  against  Sweden  helped  much  to  consoli- 
date his  empire,  and  to  render  his  subjects  more  favorably  dis|>oeed  towards  the  new 
order  of  things.  After  re-organlzing  tau  army,  he  prepared  for  strife  with  the  Turks, 
who,  at  the  lostigation  of  Cbaries  XU.  (then  rending  at  Bender),  had  declared  war 
against  him.  See  Ottohan  Empire.  In  this  contest  Peter  was  reduced  to  such  straits 
that  he  despaired  of  escape,  and,  looking  forward  to  death  or  captivity,  wrote  a  letter 
to  his  chief  nobles,  cautioning  them  against  obeying  any  orders  he  might  give  them 
while  a  captive,  and  advising  Utem  regarding  a  successor  to  the  throne  in  case  of  hia 
death.  But  the  finesse  and  ability  o!  his  mistress,  Catharine,  aflerwaids  bis  wife  and 
successor  (see  CATHABurB  I.),  extncated  him  from  his  difBcnltles ;  and  a  treaQr  was  con- 
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eluded  (July  d8, 1711)  by  which  Peter  lost  only  hia  previons  conquest— the  port  of  Azof 
and  the  terntory  beloogiog  to  it.  Shut  out  from  the  Black  Sea,  the  possesstou  of  a  good 
aea-board  on  the  Baltic  became  the  more  necessary  to  him,  and  the  war  a^p^OBt  Sweden 
In  Pomeranla  was  accordingly  pushed  on  with  the  utmost  vigor.  On  March  3, 1713,  his 
marriage  with  his  mistress,  Catharine,  was  celebrated  at  St:  PetersbuTg;  and  two  months 
afterwards  the  offices  of  the  central  goTemment  were  transferred  to  the  new  capi- 
tiil  His  arms  in  Pomeranla  and  Finland  were  crowned  with  success,  and  in  1718  the 
Intter  province  was  completely  snbdued.  Peter  neglected  nothing  to  develop  the  naval 
power  of  the  empire,  and  the  strictness  with  which  he  enforced  the  discharge  of  Uieir 
duties  on  his  ministers  and  officers,  appears  from  the  refusal,  by  the  court  of  admiralty, 
of  the  czar's  own  application  for  the  grade  of  vice-admiral,  until  by  defeatingthe  Swed- 
Isli  fleet  at  Hangoeod,  uid  taking  the  Aland  isles,  and  several  coast-forts  in  Finland,  he 
had  merited  the  honor.  In  the  end  of  1716,  and  beginning  of  1717,  in  company  with 
the  czarina,  he  made  another  tour  of  Europe,  this  time  visiting  Paris,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  empressement,  and  returned  to  Russia  in  Oct.,  1717,  carrying  with 
him  books,  [minting,  statutes,  etc.,  to  a  large  amount.  It  was  soon  after  Uiis  time  that 
he  ordered  Ills  son  Alexei  (q.v.)  to  be  executed,  and  many  of  the  nobles  who  had  been 
implicated  in  his  treasooable  plans  were  punished  with  savage  barbarity.  In  1721  peace 
was  made  with  Sweden,  and  on  condition  of  that  power  givine  up  the  Baltic  proviscee, 
Ingria  (now  government  of  St.  Petersburg),  Yiborg,  and  Eexholm,  and  a  small  portion 
of  Finland,  with  all  the  islands  along  the  coast  from  Courland  to  Vlborg,  she  received 
hack  the  rest  of  finlaud,  with  a  siun  of  93,000,000.  In  1733  Peter  commenced  a  war  with 
Persia,  in  order  to  open  up  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Russian  commerce  (see  .Pbbsu).  The 
internal  troubles  of  Persia  corapell^  the  shah  to  yield  to  the  demandjs  of  his  formidable 
opDonent,  and  to  band  over  the  three  Caspian  provinces  along  with  the  towns  of  Berbend 
and  Baku.  On  Peter's  return  to  his  capital,  he  inquired  into  the  conduct  of  his  finance 
ministers,  and  punished  with  fines,  impritonment,  and  even  death,  those  whom  he 
detected  In  fraudulent  acts.  To  save  the  empire  which  ho  had  established  and  consti- 
tuted from  being  abandoned  to  the  weak  government  of  a  minor,  he,  in  Feb.,  1733,  pro- 
mulgated hla  celebrated  law  of  succession  (see  Pstbr  II.).  For  the  last  years  of  bis  life 
he  was  chiefly  engaged  in  beautifying  and  improving  his  new  capital,  and  carrying  out 

flans  for  the  more  general. diffusion  of  knowledge  and  education  among  his  subjects. 
Q  the  autumn  of  1724  he  was  seized  with  a  serious  illness,  the  result  of  his  imprudence 
and  now  habitual  excesses;  and  after  enduring  much  agony,  he  expired,  Feb.  8,  IT26, 
in  the  arms  of  the  empress.   See  Waliszewski,  Feler  the  Grtat  (1897). 

FETZB  n.,  ALEXEIVITOE,  Czar  of  Russia,  was  the  sole  male  representative  of  Peter 
the  Great,  being  the  son  of  the  unfortunate  Alezel  (see  Pbtkr  I.)  by  bis  wife  the  prin- 
cess Charlotte  (H  Brunswick- Wolfenbuttel,  and  was  bom  Oct  38, 1715,  at  St.  Fetersbuiv. 
On  the  death  of  the  czarina  Catharine  I.,  he  ascended  the  throDO,  May  17, 1737,  bi 
accordance  with  a  decree  of  Peter  the  Qreat,  which  enjoined  that  each  czar  should  name 
his  successor;  and  the  ambitious  Menchikoff,  who  hoped  to  govern  more  eadly  in  the 
name  of  a  minor,  prompted  the  empress  to  choose  Peter.  In  order  to  secure  himself  in 
his  high  position,  Mencnikoff  affianced  one  of  his  daughters  to  the  youthful  czar,  and 
compelled  his  relative,  Anna  Petrowna,  and  her  husband,  the  duke  of  Holstein,  to  retire 
to  their  own  estates.  But,  notwithstanding  these  and  other  precautions,  his  power  was 
overturned  by  a  mere  child,  a  playfellow  of  the  boy-ruler,  who  was  of  the  powerful 
family  of  Dolgorouki.  Instigated  by  his  friends,  this  boy,  Ivan  DolgoroukC  opened 
the  eyes  of  his  sovereign  to  the  homiiiaUng  dependence  in  which  he  was  held  by  Men- 
chikoff, and  inspired  him  with  a  strong  deare  to  free  himself.  The  plan  succeeded,  and 
the  minister  ana  his  family  were  exiled  to  Siberia,  the  Dolgorouki  fondly  taking  their 
place  as  favorites.  The  marriage  of  a  kdy  of  this  family  with  Peter  had  been  arranged, 
and  was  almost  on  the  point  of  being  celebrated,  when  he  was  seized  with  small-pox, 
and  died  at  St.  Petersbuig,  Jan.  39,  ITSO.  During  his  reign  the  three  Caspian  provinces, 
Asterabad,  Ohtlan,  and  Mazanderan,  which  baa  been  seized  by  Peter  the  Oreat,  were 
recovered  by  Persia. 

FETSB  m.,  FEODOBOTITOH,  Czar  of  Russia,  grandson  of  Peter  the  Great  (being  the 
son  of  his  eldest  daughter  Anna  Petrowna,  wife  of  Karl  Friedrich,  duke  of  Holstein- 
Gottorp),  was  bom  at  Kiel,  Mar.  4,  1738,  and  on  Nov.  18,  17^,  was  declared  by  the 
czarina  Elizabeth  (q.v.),  her  successor  on  the  throne  of  Russia.  From  the  time 
of  his  being  publicly  prodidmed  heir,  he  lived  at  the  Russhin  court;  and,  in  obedience 
to  the  wlabea  of  the  czarina,  married  Sophia-Aujofusta,  a  princess  of  Anhalt-Zerbst,  who, 
on  entering  the  Qrec^  church  (a  necessary  condition  of  marriage  of  a  foreigner  with  the 
czar  present  or  presumptive),  assumed  llie  name  of  Catharina  Alexiowna.  Peter  suc- 
ceeded Elizabeth  on  her  death,  June  d,  1763;  and  his  first  act  of  authority  was  to  with- 
draw from  the  confederate  league  of  France,  Austria,  and  Russia  against  Prussia,  reetc^Ing 
to  the  heroic  monarch  of  the  latter  kingdom,  Frederic  II.,  the  provinces  of  Prussia 
Proper,  which  had  been  conquered  during  the  seven  years'  war,  and  sending  to  his  aid  a 
force  of  15,000  men ;  a  line  of  conduct  which  seems  to  have  been  prompted  solely  by  his 
admiration  for  the  Prussian  Borereign.  He  also  recalled  many  of  the  political  exiles 
from  Siberia,  among  whom  were  L'Estocq,  Mimnich,  and  the  duke  of  Coiurland;  abtd- 
ished  the  sai^innry  law  which  proscribed  any  one  who  shonld  utter  a  wfvd  against  the 
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Qreek  church,  the  czar,  or  the  goremmeBt;  and  then '  attonpted  the  nallzatkm  of  ha 
fovorite  project,  vhich  was  to  recover  from  Denmark  that  pMlion  of  Slesric  whloh  had 
been  ceded  to  her  in  1718,  and  to  avenge  ihe  tyranny  and  annoyances  to  which  hia  family 
— Uiat  of  Holstein-Gk}ttorp— had  been  subjected  But  before  the  army  he  had  dispatched 
could  reach  its  destination,  a  formidable  conspiracy,  headed  by  his  wife,  and  aupijorted 
by  the  principal  nobles,  had  broken  out  against  him.  This  conspiracy  originated  in  the 
general  discontent  which  was  felt  at  the  czar's  conduct  and  government;  for  the  nobility 
were  offended  at  his  liberal  innovations,  and  the  preference  he  showed  for  Germans; 
the  people  and  clergy,  at  his  indifference  to  the  national  religion,  and  his  ill-concealed 
contempt  for  Rusuan  manners  and  customs;  while  the  whole  Dati<»i  mnrmured  at  hia 
servility  to  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia.  His  wife  had  still  deeper  cause  for  dislike;  for 
though  he  was  himself  addicted  to  drunkenness  and  debauchery,  he  never  ceased  to 
reproach  her  with  her  infidelities,  and  had  even  planned  to  divorce  her,  disinherit  her  son 
Paul  (q.v.),  and  elevate  hia  mistress  Elizabeth  Woronzof  to  the  conjugal  throne.  The 
revolution  broke  out  on  the  night  of  July  8, 1763;  Peter  was  decided  to  have  for- 
feited hia  crown,  and  his  wife  Catharine  was  proclaimed  czarina  as  Catharine  II.  (q.v.) 
by  the  guards,  the  clergy,  and  the  nobility.  Peter  who  was  then  at  Orauienbaum, 
neglecting  the  counsels  oT field-marshal  Hunnich,  who  proposed  to  march  at  once  on  the 
capital  at  the  bead  of  the  regiments  which  were  still  fidthful,  or  at  an^  rate  to  take  secure 
possM^n  of  Cronstadt  and  the  fleet,  soon  found  even  the  opportunity  of  flight  cut 
and  was  c(HnpeUed  to  submit.  He  abdicated  the  crown  on  Jiily  10,  and  on  the  17th  of 
the  same  month  was  put  to  death  by  Orlofl  (q-r.),  to  secure  thesafe^  of  tbeomispiratoni 

PETEB  (Don  Pedbo)  THE  CRUEL,  King  of  Castile  and  Leon,  was  the  son  of  Alfonzo 
XI.  and  Maria  of  Portugal,  and  was  bom  at  Burgos,  Aug.  80,  1334.  On  bis  fatber's 
death  (I860),  Peter  succe^ed  to  the  throne  without  opposition,  but  left  the  whole  exer- 
cise of  power  to  hia  mother,  Donna  Maria,  and  Albuerque,  his  fatber's  prime  minister 
and  diancellor.  But  by  the  instigation  of  his  mistress  (afterward  his  queen),  Uarie  de 
Padilla,  Peter  emancipated  himself  (1853)  from  the  guidance  of  the  queen-mother  and  her 
coadjutor  Albuerque,  taking  the  reins  of  government  in  his  own  hands.  His  rule  being 
much  more  imparaal  thm  that  oi  the  regent^,  obt^ned  exceeding  popularity,  which 
was  increased  oy  bis  affable  manner  towards  ^e  mass  of  his  subjects;  but  the  strict 
justice  witb  which  he  decided  all  causes  between  the  rich  and  poor,  the  clerey  and  the 
uity,  combined  with  a  haughtv  and  imperious  carriage  toward  them,  alienated  from  him 
the  nobles  and  clergy.  The  plottings  of  Albuerque,  who  had  fled  to  Portugal,  having 
culminated  (1864)  in  an  outbreak  in  the  province  of  Estremadura,  Peter  marched  against 
tiie  rebels,  but  was  betrayed  by  his  brother,  Henry  of  Trastamare,  and  taken  piuoner 
a)ec.,  1864).  Popular  opbilon  now  declared  loudly  in  bis  favor;  and  haTlx«  e8cu>ed 
from  prison,  he  found  himself  speedily  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  wiui  which, 
despite  the  excommunication  of  the  pope,  he  speedily  reduced  hia  opponents  to  submis- 
sion. But  this  episode  in  hie  career  had  a  disastrous  influence  on  his  character  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Betrayed  b^  his  relatives,  and  even  by  his  mother,  he  became  sus- 
picious of  every  one;  and  having  experienced  to  the  full  the  power  of  his  enemies,  he 
scrupled  not  as  to  the  weapons  to  be  employed  against  them.  The  rest  of  his  reign  was 
devoted  to  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  the  great  vassals,  the  establishment  of  his  own 
authority  on  the  ruins  of  their  feudal  tyranny,  and  long-continued  and  bloody  wars  with 
Qie  kingdoms  of  Aragon  and  Granada  As  the  people,  however,  were  in  geneal  well 
and  justly  governed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  might  have  retained  his  throne  in  spite 
of  bis  numerous  enemies,  had  not  tlie  lieavy  taxes  which  were  imposed  to  maintain  the 
costof  his  long  wars  with  Aragon  and  Granada  dissipated  his  popularity.  Henry,  who  had 
fled  to  Frauce,  now  seizing  the  favorable  opportunity,  returned  (1866)  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  exiles,  backed  by  Berirand  du  Guesclio  (q.v.)  with  an  army  of  mercenaries,  and  uded 
by  Aragon,  France,  and  the  pope.  Peter,  however,  bv  promising  to  England  the  sea- 
board of  Biscay,  with  the  provinces  of  Guipuzcoa  and  Logrono,  and  supplying  a  con- 
tribution of  66,(K>0  florins,  prevailed  upon  Edward  the  Black  Prince  to  espouse  ma  cause. 
Edward  invaded  Castile  in  the  spring  of  1867,  totally  defeated  Henry  and  Du  Ouesclin 
at  Navarette  (April),  taking  the  utter  prisoner  (releasing  him  almost  Immediately  after), 
and  speedily  restoring  Peter  to  the  throne.  But  the  king  disgusted  his  chivalrous  ally 
by  his  cruelty  to  the  vanquished,  and  paid  no  heed  to  his  remonstrances;  Edward 
accordingly  repassed  the  Pyrenees,  and  left  the  misguided  monarch  to  his  fate.  The 
whole  kingdom  groaned  under  hia  cruelties;  rebellions  broke  out  everywhere;  and,  in 
autumn  1867,  Henry  returned  with  400  lances,  the  people  immediately  flocking  to  his 
standard.  Feto-'s  scanty  and  ill-disciplined  forces  were  routed  at  Hontiel  (Mar.  14, 
1860),  and  himself  compelled  to  retire  for  safety  within  the  town,  whence  be  was 
treacherously  decoyed  and  capturad  by  Du  Guesclin.  He  was  carried  to  a  tent,  where  a 
single  combat  took  place  between  bim  and  Heuiy,  in  which  the  lattet  would  have  been 
sliun,  had  not  some  of  his  followers  come  to  his  aid,  and  dtin  the  unfortunate  Peter, 
Mar.  as,  1868. 

FXTER  THX  HXBUT,  the  first  mover  of  the  great  medteval  drama  of  the  Crusadbs 
(q.v.),  was  of  gentle  birth,  and  a  native  of  Amiens,  where  he  was  bom  about  the  middle 
of  the  11th  century.  Having  been  educated  at  Paris,  and  afterward  in  Italy,  lie  becune 
a  BokUer.  After  serving  in  Flanders  without  mudh  distinction,  he  retired  tma  the 
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Peter. 


■rmr.  mairied,  and  had  several  diildfen;  but  on  the  deatb  of  his  wife  he  became  a 
motik,  and  ulUmately  a  hermit.  Id  the  course  of  a  pilgrima^  to  the  holy  land  about 
1098,  he  waa  moved  by  observinff  that  the  holy  sepulcner  was  in  the  hands  of  the  fofldel, 
as  well  as  by  the  oppressed  condition  of  the  Christian  residents  or  pilgrims  under  the 
Moslem  rule;  and  on  his  return,  spoke  so  earnestly  on  the  subject  to  [rape  Urban  II., 
that  that  pontiff  warmly  adopted  hts  views,  and  commisKoned  him  to  preacn  throughout 
the  west  au  armed  confederatiou  of  Christians  for  the  ddiveraace  of  the  holy  city. 
Mean  in  figure,  and  diminuUve  In  stature,  his  enthudaBm  lent  him  a  power  which  no 
external  advantages  of  form  could  have  commanded.  "  He  traversed  Italy,"  writes  the 
historian  of  Latin  Christianity,  "crossed  the  Alps,  from  province  to  province,  from  city 
to  city.  He  rode  on  a  mule,  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  his  head  and  feet  bare;  his 
dress  was  a  loog  robe,  girt  witji  a  cord,  and  a  hermit's  cloak  of  the  coarsest  stuff.  He 
preached  in  the  pulpits,  on  the  roads,  in  the  market-places.  His  eloquence  was  that 
which  stirs  the  heart  of  the  people,  for  it  came  from  his  own — brief,  figurative,  full  of 
bold  apostrophes;  it  was  mingled  with  his  own  tears,  with  his  own  groans;  be  beat  his 
breast:  the  conta^on  spread  throughout  his  audience.  His  preaching  appealed  to  eveiy 
passion — to  valor  and  iliame,  to  indignation  and  pity,  to  the  pride  of  the  warrior,  to  the 
compassion  of  the  man,  the  religion  of  the  Christian,  to  the  love  of  the  brethren,  to  the 
hatred  of  the  unbeliever  aggravated  by  his  insulting  tyranny,  to  reverence  for  the 
Bedeemer  and  the  saints,  to  the  desu^  of  expiating  sin,  to  tbe  hope  of  eternal  life." 
The  results  are  well  known,  as  among  those  moral  marvds  of  enthusiasm  of  which  his- 
tory presents  occasional  examples.  All  Fiance,  especially,  was  stirred  from  its  very 
depths;  and  just  at  the  time  when  the  enthusiasm  of  thatcounttr  had  been  already 
kindled  to  its  full  fervor,  it  received  a  sacredness  and  an  autiiority  from  the  decree  of  a 
council  bdd  at  Clermont,  in  which  Urban  himself  was  present,  and  in  which  his  cele- 
brated harangue  was  but  the  signal  for  tbe  outpouring,  through  all  western  Christen- 
dom, of  the  same  chivalrous  emotions  by  which  France  had  been  borne  away  under  the 
rude  eloquence  of  the  hermit.  For  the  details  of  the  expedition  we  must  refer  to  the 
article  Cbubadbs,  our  sole  present  concern  being  with  tlio  personal  history  of  Peter. 
Of  the  enormous  but  undisciplined  army  which  assembled  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  one 
portion  was  committed  to  bis  conduct,  tbe  other  being  under  the  command  of  a  far 
more  skillful  leader.  Walter  the  Pennyless.  Peter  placed  nimself  at  their  head,  mounted 
upon  his  ass,  with  his  coarse  woolen  mantle  and  his  rude  sandals.  On  the  march 
through  Hungary,  they  became  involved  in  hostilities  with  tbe  Hungarians,  and  suffered 
a  severe  defeat  at  Benuin,  whence  they  proceeded  with  much  difficulty  to  Constantinople. 
There  the  emperor  Alexis,  filled  wiih  dismay  at  the  want  of  discipline  which  tbey 
exhibited,  was  but  too  happy  to  give  them  supplies  for  their  onward  march;  and  near 
Nice  they  encountered  the  arm^  of  tbe  sultan  SblymaD,  from  whom  they  suffered  a  ter- 
rible defeat.  Peter  accompanied  tiie  subsequent  expedlUon  under  Qodfrcnr.  but  worn 
out  1^  the  delays  and  difflculties  of  the  siege  of  Antiodi,  be  was  about  to  wiudraw  from 
the  expedition,  and  was  only  retidned  in  it  by  the  influence  of  the  other  leaders,  who 
foresaw  the  worst  results  from  his  departure.  Accordingly,  he  had  a  share,  although 
not  marked  by  any  signal  distinction,  in  tbe  siege  and  capture  of  the  holy  city  in  10W, 
and  tbe  closing  incident  of  his  histoiy  as  a  crusader  was  an  address  to  the  victorious 
army  delivered  on  the  mount  of  Olives.  He  returned  to  Europe  and  founded  a  monas- 
tery at  Huy,  in  the  diocese  of  Liege.   In  this  monastery  he  died,  July  7,  1116. 

PXTEB  OLAVEE,  15S3-1654 ;  b.  in  Catalonia.  He  joined  the  Jesuits  at  Tarragona 
In  1603,  and  in  1610  went  to  Cartagena,  the  center  of  the  African  slave-trade.  He  was 
soon  afterward  ordained  priest,  and  from  that  time  devoted  himself  to  tbe  care  and 
instruction  of  the  slaves  on  their  arrival  from  Africa.  To^n  consent  of  the  authorities 
for  access  to  tbe  slaves,  he  dgned  himself  the  "slave  of  the  negroes  forever,"  and 
tiienceforth  lived  among  them  on  shipboard  and  in  the  hospitals,  especially  the  lepn)sv- 
hospitols,  ministering  to  their  wants,  and  eating  only  the  refuse  of  their  food.  A  boay 
of  catechists  that  he  organized,  aided  him  in  the  instruction  of  the  slaves.  His  exertions 
during  the  plague  in  Cartagena  resulted  in  utter  exhaustion  and  paralysis.  He  was 
beatified  by  Pius  IX  in  1852.   His  life  was  written  in  Spanish  and  French, 

PJRKJtBOSO',  a  co.  in  central  Ontario,  Canada,  drained  by  the  Obanobee  river, 
traversed  by  the  Midland  railroad;  about  2500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '61,  37,727.  Co.  seat, 
Peteri)oro'. 

FETBBSOBO',  town  and  co.  seat  of  Peterboro*  co-,  Ontario,  Canada;  on  both  sides 
of  the  Otonabe  river;  76  miles  n.e.  of  Toronto;  connected  by  a  handsome  brl^e  with 
the  village  of  Ashbumtuun  cwposite,  and  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Clnna^Tronk 
r^Iroods;  pop.  '91,  9717.  llie  town  is  lighted  with  gas,  has  good  water  power,  and 
manufactories  of  leather,  engines,  farming  tools,  wooden  wue,  and  wootons.  It  has 
a  large  export  trade  In  gridn,  pork,  and  lumber, 

PEtlSfiOSOiraH,  an  episcopal  city,  parliamentary  borough  and  since  1871,  a  mu- 
nicipal borough  of  iTorthamptonshire,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nen  —  which  ts 
thns  for  navigable  for  boats  — 87  m.  n.e.  of  Northampton,  and  73  m.  n.n.w.  of  London 
by  railway.  The  Great  Northern,  the  London  and  Northwestern;  the  Great  Eastern 
and  the  Midland  railways  pass  the  city,  and  have  stations  here.  Peterborough  is  regu- 
larly laid  out,  has  an  excdlent  grammar-school  with  an  endowment,  a  com-excbange 
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in  the  Italian  Btvle  a  jail  and  house  of  correction,  a  handsome  pariBh-cfanrch,  and  a 
namber  of  diapeu  and  meeting  honses,  scliools,  and  cliarltable  Inatitutioos. 

But  the  neat  edifice  of  Peterborouig^  1b  the  famous  cathedral,  which  faoldi  a  hlglL 
tf  not  the  highest  rank  among  English  cathedrals  of  the  second  classs.  The  choir  and 
eastern  aisles  of  the  transept  (built  1118-^)  are  early  Norman;  the  transept  (1156-77) 
middle  Norman;  the  nave  (1177-98)  is  late  Norman;  the  western  transept  (dating  from  the 
same  period),  is  transition  Norman ;  the  w.  front,  which,  as  a  portico  (usiog  that  term  in  its 
classical  sense),  is  said  to  be  the  grandest  and  finest  in  Europe,  is  earlv  Eii^ish;  and  the 
eastern  usle  (begun  io  1488,  but  not  completed  till  1628),  is  perpendicular.  The  beautiful 
western*  front  consists  of  three  arches  81  ft.  in  height,  supported  by  triangular  piers 
detached  from  the  w.  walL  Each  arch  is  surmounted  by  a  beautiful  pedlmrat  and  cross. 
The  front  is  flanked  on  each  side  with  turrets  156  ft.  high^  and  crowned  with  {^noacles. 
The  roof  of  the  navels  painted  in  lozenge-diaped  divlnonB,  containing  figures  of  kings, 
bishops,  grotesques,  etc.,  io  colors.  A  central  tower,  lantern-shaped,  rises  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  nave  and  transept;  this  being  condemned  as  unsafe  has  recently  been  rebuilt. 
In  the  north-choir  aisle,  a  slab  of  blue  stone  sLili  covers  the  remains  of  Catharine  of 
AnMon.  On  the  stone  is  carved  the  simple  inscription,  "  Queen  Catharine,  A.D.  l&3d." 
In  July*  1687,  the  remains  of  Mary,  queen  of  i^ots,  were  brought  here  from  Fotheringay 
for  intwment,  and  here  they  rested  until,  25  years  after,  they  were  removed  to  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  entire  length  of  the  cathedral  is  476  ft.  6  In. ;  the  breadth  of  nave 
and  aisles,  78  ft, ;  height  of  the  ceiling  of  the  church,  78  ft. ;  breadth  of  the  church  at 
the  great  transepts,  ft. ;  height  of  lantern,  186  ft. ;  length  of  western  front,  106  ft. ; 
height  of  central  tower  from  the  ground,  160  feet. 

Peterborough  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  com,  coal,  timber,  bricks,  and  malt.  It 
has  aiao  maaufactures  of  agrlcntturai  Implements.  The  G.  N.  R.  have  extensive  toco- 
motive  works  in  the  north  suburb.   There  are  many  fairs.   Pop.  '01,  of  pari.  bor.  26,500: 

The  origioal  name  of  the  town  was  Medeshamstede.  The  city  had  its  origin  in  a  great 
Benedictine  monastery,  founded  In  656  by  Oswy,  king  of  Northumbria,  and  Peada,  son 
of  Penda,  king  of  Hercia.  This  monastery,  which  oecame  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  important  in  England,  was  reared  in  honor  of  St.  Peter;  but  it  was  not  until  after 
being  destroyed  by  the  Danes  In  807,  and  rebuilt  about  966,  that  the  town  was  called 
Pet^borough.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  this  magnificent  edifice  was 
spared,  owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  its  eontidning  the  remains  of  Queen  Catharine  of  Ara- 
gon.   Sec  Mnnray's  Handbook;  Poole's  piaerhmnip^. 

FETEBBOBOUGH,  Lord.    See  Mordaunt. 

PETEB,  EPIBTIZB  OEKEBAL  OF,  the  name  given  to  two  epistles  contained  in  the 
canoD  of  the  New  Testament.  They  are  called  genertU,  because  they  are  not  addressed 
to  particular  churches  or  persons,  ibe  those  of  SL  Paul ;  but  (as  In  the  case  of  the  Ist 
epistle)  to  all  the  Christians  scattered  throughout  Asia  Minor,  or  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
2d)  to  the  entire  body  of  Christians  without  exception.  The  objects  of  the  1st  epistle  ara 
to  strengthen  believera  under  trials:  to  exhort  them  to  the  earnest  performaooe  of  fUl 
duties — personal,  social,  and  domestic;  and  to  demonstrate  how  thoroughly  that  per- 
formance depends  on  a  spiritual  recognition  of  Christ  and  his  work.  There  is  a  strong 
esehatologicid  tendency  In  the  epistle;  the  apostle  Menu  to  grow  more  intenselTuriouB, 
under  the  conviction  that  "  the  end  of  all  things  is  at  band"  (diap.  Iv.  7).  That  the 
epistle  is  the  composition  of  Peter  is  very  generally  admitted.  "Die  external  evidence 
is  aingularly  strong;  while  the  internal,  derived  from  a  consideration  of  style,  sentiment, 
and  doctrine,  is  equally  so.  We  see  in  every  sentence  the  ardent,  impassioned,  practical, 
unspecuiative  character  of  Peter,  who  held  with  a  fine  Hebraic  vehemence  of  faith  the 
great  facts  and  principles  of  Christianity,  but  could  not,  like  the  more  subtle  and  logical 
Paul,  give  them  a  systematic  representation.  Many  critics  have  warmly  praised  the 
beauty  and  strength  of  the  language. — The  second  ^fitUe  stands  in  a  very  different  posi- 
tion from  the  first.  So  far  as  external  authority  is  concerned,  it  has  hudlv  any.  The 
moat  critical  and  competent  of  the  fathers  wero  suwidous  of  its  authenticity;  It  was 
rarely,  if  ever,  quoted,  and  w^  not  formally  admitted  into  the  canon  till  the  council  of 
Hippo,  388  A.D.  The  internal  evidence  Is  just  as  unsatisfactory.  The  great  difference 
of  style  between  it  and  the  1st  epistle  is  universally  admitted.  Bunsen,  Ullmann,  and 
Lange  liold  indeed  that  the  second  chapter  is  an  interpolation,  but  consider  the  first  and 
third  genuine.  Many  of  the  ablest  critics,  however,  regard  the  whole  epistle  as  a  fabri- 
cation; and  believe  that  its  contents  prove  It  was  meant  as  an  attack  on  the  Onoeticism 
of  the  2d  century.  [See  the  remarks  on  the  second  epistle  of  Peter  in  Neander's  0(*- 
chichU  der  Pjianzung  und  Leitung  der  Kirehe  dureh  du  Apoetel.}  The  principal  arguments 
adduced  for  maintaining  its  apostolic  character  are:  1.  that  its  rejection  would  endanger 
the  authority  of  the  canon:  2.  that  it  is  inexplicable  how  the  church  should  have 
received  It  if  it  had  not  thought  that  Peter  was  the  author. 

PETXBHBAD',  a  sea-port  and  municipal  and  parliamentary  burgh,  in  the  district  of 
Buchan,  Aberdeenshire,  on  a  peninsula,  the  eastmost  point  of  land  in  Scotland,  44  m. 
n.n.e.  of  Aberdeen,  by  railway.  Keith  Inch,  the  eastern  head  of  the  peninsula  and 
the  nucleus  of  the  town,  is  now  separated  by  the  harbor  and  is  mainly  occupied  by  fish- 
curing  establishments.  It  Is  irregularly  built,  clean,  and  much  pared  with  the  red- 
dish granite,  called  after  the  town,  and  used  for  polishing.  The  earls  of  Marlschal, 
before  their  attainder,  171S,  owned  much  of  the  parish,  and  were  superiors  of  the  town 
of  Peterhead.   The  piopertywasbought  by  the  Merchant  Maiden  hocpltal  of  Bdlnbuigh, 
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the  gOTemon  of  which  bxn  greatlr  Improved  the  town  and  port.  Peteriiead  hu  no 
very  striking  edifices.  The  pansh  canrcn  has  a  granite  spire,  118  ft.  high,  and  a  granite 
Tuscan  pillar  stands  on  the  market-KiroBs.  Peterhead  has  Episcopal,  Free,  Koman 
Catholic  and  other  churches;  an  academy  and  other  schools,  and  libraries.  The  chief 
exports  are  herrings,  butter,  grain,  and  granite.  Peterhead  was  long  the  chief  British 
depot  of  the  seal  Qsherles  and  the  Greenland  whale  fisheries  carried  on  since  1788.  It 
has  600  hoato  employed  In  the  herring  fishery.  P.  has  a  harbor  on  the  n.  with  two 
basins,  another  on  the  s.  with  600  ft.  by  350  ft.,  with  l.GOO  ft.  of  quayage,  The  third  or 
,Port  Henry  harbor  has  an  area  of  5  acres  and  850  ft.  of  quayage.  Besides  these  there  is 
a  large  "  harbor  of  refnge  "  which  has  been  undertaken  at  the  national  expense.  On  the 
a.  side  of  the  bay  of  Peterhead,  and  about  2i  m.  from  the  town,  are  thc'^channess  and 
•its  light-house,  and  Boddam  castle  ruins.  The  Ugie  enters  the  sea  a  mile  n.w.  of  Peter- 
head; and  on  its  banks,  3  or  4  m.  n.w.  of  the  town,  are  the  mined  castles  of  Invenuie 
and  Ravenscralg.  The  walla  of  the  ftumer  are  still  standing,  and  access  is  obtained  to 
the  roof  by  means  of  a  winding  staircase  In  one  of  the  towers,  whence  a  magnificent 
view  may  be  had  of  the  valley  of  the  Ugie.  Ravenscraig  stands  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river;  It  is  built  upon  a  rock,  and  Is  considered  a  good  specimen  of  the  ancient 
Scottish  baronial  style,  in  the  squaro  form  bo  common  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century.  Its  walls  are  so  strong  as  to  have  been  deemed  impregnable  previous  to  the 
use  of  artillery.   Pop.  '91,  12,m 

FBTBBE<KF,  a  palace  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  galf  of 
Finland,  16  ni.  w.  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  palace  was  built  by  Peter  the  Great  In  171-1, 
contains  a  fine  collection  of  paintings,  and  Is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  park.  The 
town  of  Peterhof  has  0,616  inhabitants. 

PKTKJUCDT,  Gbobgb  William,  d.d.,  b.  Md.,  1841;  studied  at  the  nniv.  of  Virginia, 
1868-0;  served  in  the  Confederate  army  1801-66;  graduated  at  the  theol.  lem.  of  Vli^Ia, 
1868;  and  was  oiduned  priest  In  the  Prot.  Epis.  chnrch,  1660.  He  was  aast.  minister 
at  St.  James*  church,  Slchmond,  Va. ;  and  rector  of  SL  Stephen's  chnroh,  Culpepper, 
Va..  and  the  Memorial  church,  Baltimore;  and  was  conseerated  bp.  of  W.  Va.,  1878. 

PETEBLOO  HASSACBE,  the  name  popularly  given  to  the  dispersal  of  a  large  meeting 

armed  force  in  Bt.  Peter's  field,  Manchester,  Moodny,  July  16, 1810.  The  assemblage, 
consisting  chiefly  of  bodies  of  operatives  from  diSereLt  parts  of  Lancashire,  was  called  to 
consider  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform,  and  the  chair,  on  open  hustings,  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  Henry  Hunt.  The  dispersal  took  place  by  order  of  the  ma^trates; 
isevml  troops  of  horse,  Inclibdlng  tlw  Manchester  yeomanry,  being  concemea  in  the 
afliur,  of  which  an  account  will  he  found  In  Hittortf  the  Psaee,  by  Harriet  Martineau, 
edition  of  1858.  p.  107.  Hve  or  sizjwrsons  were  killed  and  many  wounded.  St.  Inter's 
field  is  now  covered  by  buildings.   Peterloo  was  a  fanciful  term,  suggested  by  Waterloo. 

TETEBMAXn,  AoousT,  162^78;  b.  Prussian  Saxony;  educated  at  Kordhauaer 
for  the  church,  but  developed  a  decided  taste  for  geographv,  went  to  Potsdam  In  1889, 
remained  there  6  years  and  became  the  private  secretary  ana  librarian  of  Prof.  Berghaus, 
the  founder  of  tlie  academy.  In  1841  he  drew  the  illustmtcd  map  for  baron  Humboldt's 
Central  Asia ;  in  1845  went  to  Eklinburgh  as  assistant  to  Mr.  A.  K.  Johnston  In  his 
Phytieal  AUaa  Iwsed  upon  Berghaus's  Physieal  Oeogr(fphy,  on  which  he  had  worked.  In 
1847  he  wasassodated  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Milner  in  publishing  an  AUa$  of  PhytieeA 
Oeoffft^y;  went  to  London  and  became  a  member  of  the  royal  geographical  society. 
He  was  author  of  an  Aeetmnt  of  the  Sxped&ion  to  Central  AfMea.  He  contributed  to  the 
Sneydopesdia  Brttanniea,  and  to  the  geographical  division  of  the  EngU^  Gydopctdia.  In 
1864  be  was  appointed  professor  of  geography  at  Ootha  by  the  duke  of  Saxe-Cobuiv- 
Qotha.  He  was  for  some  years  employed  as  superintendent  of  Justus  Pertbes's  establish- 
ment, preparing  maps;  and  edited  a  monthly  Journal,  MUUieHangen,  devoted  to  modem 
discoveries  in  geography.  He  contributed  some  of  the  best  maps,  includiog  one  of  the 
United  States  In  iTpartB,  for  the  late  edition  of  Stieler's  Hand-AUaa.  vidtlng  the  United 
States  In  1876. 

raxXBXAnr,  Jduus  Hbinrich,  1801*-76  ;  b.  Germany;  educated  at  Lemidc  and 
Beriln.  studied  Armenian  at  Venice,  and  In  1M7  was  .called  to  the  chair  oi  cniental 
literature  at  Berlin.  He  was  German  consul  at  Jerusalem  1867-68.  He  puUlsbed  gram- 
mars of  the  Hebrow,  Chaldaic,  Armenian,  and  Arabic  languages,  and  a  number  of  works 
relating  to  oriental  literature. 

FSnO-PSHCE,  the  name  given  to  a  tribute  which  was  collected  in  several  of  the 
western  kingdoms,  and  offered  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  in  reverence  of  the  memory  of  St. 
Peter,  whose  successor  that  bishop  is  believed  by  Catholics  to  be.  From  an  early 
period,  the  Roman  see  had  been  richly  endowed;  and  although  its  first  endowments  were 
chiefly  local,  yet  as  early  aa  the  days  of  Gregory  the  Great,  large  estates  were  held  by  the 
Roman  Idshops  in  Campania,  in  Caiabria,  and  even  in  the  luand  of  Sicily.  The  first 
idea,  however,  of  an  annual  tribute  appeius  to  have  come  from  England.  It  Is  ascribed 
by  some  to  Ina  (731  a.d},  king  of  the  west  Saxons,  who  went  as  a  pilgrim  to  Rome,  and 
there  founded  a  hospice  for  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims,  to  be  maintained  oy  an  annual  con- 
tribution from  Elngland;  by  others,  to  0£fa  and  Ethelwiilf,  at  least  In  the  sense  of  their 
having  extended  it  to  the  entire  of  the  Saxon  territory.  But  this  seems  very  uncertain; 
and  although  the  usage  was  certainly  anterior  to  the  Norman  conquest,  Dr.  Lingard  is 
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disposed  not  to  place  it  higher  than  the  time  ot  Alfred.  The  tribDte  condsted  in  tbd 
payment  of  a  diver  penny  br  every  family  poesesdng  land  or  cattle  of  the  yearly  value 
of  80  pence,  and  it  was  collected  during  the  five  weeks  between  St.  Peter's  and  St. 
Paul's  da^  and  Aug.  1,  In  the  time  of  King  John  the  total  annual  payment  was  £199, 
8b.,  contributed  by  the  several  dioceses,  in  various  proportions,  which  wUl  be  found  in 
Lingord's  Histor}/  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  330.  The  tax,  called  Romescot,  with  some 
variation,  continued  to  be  paid  till  the  reign  of  Henry  YIH.,  when  it  was  abolished.  By 
Oregniy  VIL  it  was  sought  to  establish  it  for  France;  and  it  appears  also  in  Denmark, 
Sweden.  Norway,  and  Poland.  This  tribute  differs  from  the  pfiymenis  of  the  feudatoiy 
kinmloms,  such  as  Naples,  Aragon,  and  England  imder  the  reign  of  John. 

The  pope  having  suftered  a  considerable  diminution  of  his  own  revenne  dnce  the 
revolutioD  of  1848,  an  effort  has  been  made  in  several  parts  of  Europe  to  revive  this 
tribute.  In  some  countries  it  has  been  very  Euccessful,  and  the  proceeds  have  been 
amonff  the  chief  of  the  resources  by  which  Pius  IX.  was  so  long  enabled  to  meet  the  pres- 
sure of  pecuniary  embarrassments  caused  by  his  diminished  territorial  possessions.  The 
average  annual  amount  of  this  collection  for  the  ten  years,  1880-1890,  was  about  ^,600,- 
000.   See  Pope. 

IBTEBS^  Absaiaic,  o.d.,  1793-1869 ;  b.  N.  H. ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college  in 
1816,  and  Princeton  tbcoli^cal  seminary  in  1819;  was  pastor  of  the  CoDgr^ra^al 
church  at  BenDington,  Vt.,  18aO-^;secietarT  ofthe  American  home  misdonary  society 
until  1887;  edited  the  ffoms  Mittionary  and  Paster's  Journal;  edited  the  American  BHa- 
cal  S/eponiory;  professor  of  pastoral  theology  and  homiletics  in  the  Union  theological 
seminarv.  New  York,  1842-4i ;  and  pastor  of  the  First  church  (Congregational),  Williams- 
town,  Mass.,  1844-67 ;  originated  while  there  and  edited  the  American  Edcdic,  and  the 
Ameriean  Journal  of  Education.  He  published  A  Pica  for  Voluntary  Societies;  &prink- 
Ut^  the  onbfModc  cf  Baptism;  Sermon  againU  Eorse-Baeing;  Sacred  Mtak.  Aftw  he  had 
passed  lus  70th  year  he  puUished  a  volume  of  poems. 

FETEBB,  Christian  Heinbich  Fbikobich,  fh.d.;  b.  Oermany,  1813;  graduated  at 
the  university  of  Berlin,  after  which  he  traveled  for  several  years  making  scientific  In- 
vestigations in  Italy  and  the  eastern  countries.  He  went  to  the  United  States,  and  was 
employed  by  the  government  in  making  coast  surveys.  In  1858  he  accepted  the  professor- 
ship of  matnematics  and  astronomy  at  Hamilton  college,  and  was  director  of  the  Litch- 
field astronomical  observatory,  where  he  made  many  valuable  discoveries  concerning 
comets  and  asteroids;  he  also  determined  the  exact  longitude  of  several  points  In  the 
state,  and  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  which  was  an  essential  point  In  the  U.  S.  lake  survey; 
also  detennlned  the  western  botmdary  of  New  York  state.  In  the  observation  of  the 
total  solar  eclipse,  Aug.  7,  1869,  he  was  at  Dea  Moines,  Iowa,  and  took  a  prominent  part. 
Prof.  P.  discovered  22  asteroids,  catalogued  16,000  zodiacal  stars,  and  recorded  more 
than  20,000  solar  spots.  He  had  charge  of  the  party  sent  by  the  United  States  to  New 
Zealand  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  Dec.  9,  1874,  and  his  were  Qx»  only  snccessfnl 
observations  made  on  that  Island.    Professor  Peters  died  in  1890. 

PXTSBB,  OR  PETEB,  Hugh,  1699-1660;  b.  England;  was  ordained  and  preached  at  the 
church  of  St.  Sepulchre,  London,  until  he  was  silenced  and  imprisoned  for  non-con- 
formity. When  llheiMed  he  went  to  Rotterdam,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Independeot 
church;  was  in  New  England  from  1635  to  1641 ;  was  settled  pastor  of  the  First  chi^di 
in  Salem,  Mass.,  as  successor  of  Roger  Williams,  In  1658  he  was  chaplain  to  the  garrison 
at  Dunkirk.  After  the  restoration,  beioe  suspected  of  complicity  in  Ibe  king's  death, 
he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  Indicted  for  high  treason,  condemned,  and  beheaded 
Oct.  16, 1660.  During  his  imprisonment  he  wrote  several  letters  of  advice  to  his  daughter, 
which  were  published  in  1717  under  the  title  of  A  Dying^ihcr'slaHLegacyio  anonlyChOd. 
He  published  Petsrs'slast  Report  ofthe  Evalisk  fFars;  A  fFordforthe  Army  and  Two  Words 
for  tile  Kingdom;  A  Oood  Work  fur  a  Oooa  MagUtrate. 

FBTEB8,  JoBur  Chableb,  b.  N.  Y.,  1819;  studied  medicine  in  the  medical  department 
of  Columbia  college,  and  in  Europe,  and  commenced  practice  in  New  York  as  a  homeo- 
pathlst,  but  afterwards  became  an  Etilopathlst.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
New  York  pathological  society;  was  president  of  the  medical  llbraryand  journal  associa- 
tion ;  and  published  treatises  on  diseases  of  the  head,  diseases  of  females,  diseases  of  the 
eyes,  and  Asiatic  cholera.  In  connection  with  Dr.  Wotherspoon,  he  translated  Hold  tan- 
sky's  Pathological  AHat.omy,  and  With  Dr.  E.  F.  Snelllng,  and  others,  he  publlsb«d  a  Ufateria 
Medico.  Dr.  Peters  was  editor  of  the  Noiih  Aweriean  Journal  qf  HomeopcUhy^  and  of  the 
TranaaUions  of  the  pathological  society.    He  d.  In  1898. 

PETERS,  Kabl,  a  German  traveler,  was  bom  Sept.  27,  1856,  studied  at  Gottlngen, 
Tubingen  and  Berlin,  where  he  became  professor  In  1880.  He  founded  the  German 
Colonization  Company,  in  whose  interests  he  traveled  through  eastern  Africa.  Return- 
ing to  Germany  In  1385  he  became  the  head  of  the  German  East  Africa  Companv  and 
two  years  later  went  araln  to  Africa.  In  1688  he  took  the  leadership  of  an  expeaition 
for  the  relief  of  Emin  Pasha,  reached  Zanzibar  in  Feb.  1889,  and  marched  up  the  Tana 
river  to  its  source  and  penetrated  finally  to  Victoria  Nyanza.  Thence  he  crossed  the 
lake  to  Usnkuma  and  Mpwapwa  and  met  EmIn,  after  which  he  returned  to  the  coaat. 
He  was  sent  as  imperial  commissioner  to  East  Africa ;  founded  a  station  at  Elllma  Njaro, 
and  was  active  In  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  between  German  and  English  posses- 
sions. He  has  published  WUUrunoeU  und  Weltvnlle  (1883),  a  pMlosophlcaf  study;  Die 
dcutsche  Emin  Paeeha-ExpedUion  (1891);  Dot Deuiache-OUafrikanieche SehtUzgOnet  (1896);  JOie 
guldens  OjAir  Salomos  (1896). 
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RTJESfl^  RicHJLRD,  1744-18S8 ;  b.  Blockley,  Fenn.;  graduate  of  Philadeiphia  col- 
lege ;  studied  law,  with  great  success  at  the  outset.  He  had  brilliaiit  social  qualities,  wit, 
apd  conTersatioQal  powers  of  a  hi^h  order,  Bi>cakliig  GermaD  fluently.  Id  the  revolU' 
tionary  war  he  was  capt.  of  a  militia  company,  and  secretary  of  tlie  board  of  war  front 
June,  1776,  to  Dec.,  1781;  Judge  of  the  U.  S.  district  court  of  Pennsylvaoia  from  178ft 
to  hia  death.  In  1797  h»  published  an  account  of  some  experiments  by  which  he  had 
ascertained  the  value  of  the  use  of  gypsum  in  agriculture,  thus  introawung  it  to  the 
farmers  of  the  couatnr.  He  contributed  valuable  articles  to  the  Philadelphia  agricultu- 
ral society,  of  which  he  at  ooe  time  was  president.  In  1780-1807  he  published  Achmralij/ 
Dedmns  in  tlie  V.  8.  Dutrtet  Court  cf  I^nngylvania,  2  vols.  His  son,  lUchard,  jr.,  was 
successor  of  Henry  Wheaton  as  reporter  of  the  U.  S.  superior  court,  and  has  published 
numerous  condensed  reports  of  the  U.  8.  superior  and  circuit  courts,  Oaseqftlia  Cherokes 
nation  againtt  the  State  cf  Gtorgia;  also  editor  of  ChiUy  on  BiUt;  and  Washington's  CVr- 
oaa  Court  Reports,  8d  OircuU  (1803^7),  4  vols. 

7ETEB8,  Sauvel,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1735-1826;  b.  Hebron,  Conn.;  graduate  of  Tale  col- 
lege, 1757.  In  175S  be  went  abroad  for  a  year.  Returning  to  Connecticut  in  1759,  he 
became  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  churches 
of  Hebron  and  Hartford.  He  wm  a  tory,  so  pronounced  in  his  loyalty  that  he  was 
forced  to  take  flight  to  England,  where,  In  1781,  he  seems  to  have  revengied  himself  by 
publishing  a  General  /lisiory  of  Connecticut,  absurdly  untruth  fiU— among  other  misrepre- 
sentations, setting  forth  a  code  of  "  blue  laws,"  which  had  no  existence.  In  17S4  he 
was  chosen  (but  never  consecrated)  bishop  of  V  ermont.  In  1805  he  came  to  New  York, 
and  published,  1807)  a  History  of  Jtev.  Hugh  Peters,  hts  great-uncle;  and  a  history  of 
Hebron.  In  1817  he  visited  the  &ll8  of  St.  Anthony,  taking  up  a  claim  there  of  a  lai^ 
extent  of  country.    He  Is  the  original  of  the  "  Parson  Peter''  in  TrnmbuH's  WFingal, 

PETERS,  WiLHELM  Earl  Habtwig,  1816-^;  b.  Ooldenbuttel,  Schleswig.  He  be- 
came known  as  a  natnraUat  first  by  his  exploration  of  Hoiamblgne,  1842,  under  the 
ansplces  of  Uie  Prussian  government.  He  described  his  exploration  In  a  work  of  4  vols., 

1852-6S.  From  this  work  Bleek  compiled  his  La,nguagea  ofMoeambique.  For  many  yean 
he  was  connected  with  the  medical  dept.  of  the  unlv.  of  Berlin,  and  became  prof,  of 
zoology  and  director  of  the  zoological  collections,  1867. 

FXTSBBBtTBO,  a  city  at  the  junction  of  Chesterfield,  Dinwiddle,  and  Prince  George 
COS.,  Va. ;  independent  of  co.  authority;  on  the  Appomattox  river,  the  Upper  Appo- 
mattox canal,  and  the  Norfolk  and  Western  and  Atlantic  Coast  Line  railroads;  22  m. 
s.  of  Richmond.  It  was  founded  lu  1738;  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1748:  and  char* 
tered  as  a  city  in  1850.  Lw^  water  power  for  mannfactaring  and  milling  la  provided 
by  the  canal.  The  city  contains  the  central  state  hos^tal  for  the  insane,  nome  for  the 
sick,  mechanics'  association  llbrair,  two  public  parks,  Blandford  cemetery,  many  points 
of  interest  connected  with  the  civil  war,  ^ectrlc  light  and  street  railroad  plants,  national 
and  state  banks,  and  manufactories  of  tobacco,  flour  and  cotton  goods.  It  baa  a  large 
export  tobacco  trade.  In  June,  1864,  Lieutenant-General  Grant,  with  an  army  of  %bout 
100,000  men,  was  at  City  Point,  at  the  junction  of  the  Junes  and  Appomattox,  and 
Lee,  crossing  the  Chickahomlny,  had  Uucen  up  a  position  protecting  Richmond  from 
attack  on  the  n.  and  e.  banks  of  the  James.  The  federal  ft>roes  asaaolted  Peterstmrgt 
Jane  16-18,  but  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  over  10,000  men.  The  siege  of  Petersburg 
began  June  10.  Mines  were  exploded,  and  a  number  of  unsuccessful  Mtempts  made  to 
take  the  city  by  storm,  till,  after  a  week's  bombardment.  Gen.  Lee  evacuated  it,  April  2, 
1863.    Pop.  '90,  22,680. 

PETEB8EH,  Clemens,  b.  Denmark,  1884;  educated  at  the  Copenhagen  university, 
where  be  took  a  course  of  study  in  philosophy  and  theology,  and  from  1858-09  was  con- 
nected with  a  Danish  paper  as  critic.  In  18W  he  came  to  t^e  United  States,  settled  In 
Kew  York,  contributed  to  many  papers  and  periodicals,  and  was  engaged  In  editorial 
work  in  the  preparation  of  Johnson's  Cydopedki. 

PETEKBFIELD,  a  parish  and  market  t.  in  Hampshire,  16)  m.  n.e.  by  e.  of  Ports- 
mouth and  on  the  London  and  Southwestern  railway.  It  Is  a  pleasant  country  town, 
and  contains  a  Norman  parish  chapel  of  the  12^  c,  and  an  educational  institution 
called  Chnrcher's  coU^.  An  equestrian  statue  of  William  III.  once  richly  gilt,  stands 
in  the  market-place.  Petersfleld  returned  a  member  to  the  house  of  commons  nntll 
1885.   Fop.  '01,  2002. 

PETEE'8  FEFGE.    See  Peteb-Pencb. 

FETEB  TEE  GREAT  BAY,  an  Inlet  100  m.  wide,  running  50  m.  inland  on  the  coast  of 
Russian  Manchuria,  and  extending  from  the  Korean  frontier  to  Cape  Povorotnyl. 

PETERWABDEnr,  a  t.  In  the  Austrian  province  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  and  one  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danulw,  opposite  Neusatz.  The  ordinary  garrison  is  a  very  strong  one,  and  besides 
it,  the  town  and  suburbs  contain  a  population  of,  '90,  8,777.  The  moat  ancient  part  of 
the  fortifications,  the  upper  fortress,  is  situated  on  a  rock  which  on  three  sides  rises 
abruptly  from  the  plain.  Peterwardein  is  situated  on  a  narrow  peninsula,  and  Is  named 
in  honor  of  Peter  the  hermit.  In  1688  the  fortifications  were  blown  up  by  the  Impe- 
rialists, and  the  town  was  soon  after  burned  to  the  ground  by  the  Turks;  but  at  the 
peace  of  Passarowitz,  on  July  21,  1718,  it  remained  In  the  possession  of  the  emperor. 
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It  was  hererthat  on  Aug.  6, 1716,  prince  Eugene  obtained  a  great  Tlctory  over  the  fpamd 
vizier  All.    In  1749  the  town  capitulated  to  the  Austriang. 

PBTH'EBIOE,  John,  b.  England;  went  to  Egypt,  1846,  engaged  in  mining,  attached 
himself  to  the  service  of  Mehemet  All,  and  in  1847  was  sent  to  Kordofon.  He  passed 
several  yean  in  the  re^n  at  the  upper  Nile,  and  retired  from  the  service  on  the  death 
of  Mehemet  AH  to  acoeU  the  position  of  British  consul  at  Khartoum,  engaging  in  mer> 
cantilb  rfuntdta.  In  ISSo  be  went  to  Eng^d.  He  published,  1861,  £m>t,  Soudan, 
and  dWbl  AJrieat  mth  ExphraUoM  from.  K^rtoom  on  tMg  WkUt  NiU  to  the  Segitnu  of  Ou 
Squatw.--  • 

PETlC,  or  Pmo,  now  called  Hermosillo,  a  L  In  the  state  of  Sonora,  Mex.,  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  river  of  the  same  name;  pop.  '89,  7,071.  Its  port,  Quaymas,  Is  reached 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  railway.  It  contains  the  capital,'  court  house,  theater,  etc. 
¥nm  It  are  shipped  large  quantities  of  wine,  wheat,  and  fruit,  the  products  of  the  fer^ 
tile  and  thickly-populated  valley  at  the  entrance  to  which  It  is  situated. 

lEtlOXV,  Jahes  Louis,  1789-1868  ;  b.  S.  C. ;  of  Huguenot  and  Irish  desceut;  edu- 
cated in  the  state  college,  and  after  graduating  in  1809  studied  law  and  practioed  in 
Abbeville  and  Charleston.  From  183S  to  1880  he  was  the  attorney-general  of  South 
CarolhuL  From  the  time  when  Calhoun  enunciated  bis  doctrine  of  nulliflc^ion  (q.v.) 
until  Mr.  Fetigiu's  death,  he  was  in  a  position  of  opposition  to  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  community  in  which  he  lived,  as  he  was  an  uncompromistng  antagonist  of  both  nul- 
lification and  secession.  Though  incurring  personal  odium  for  this  cause,  liis  personal 
character  and  professional  ability  maintained  bim  in  the  position  of  the  foremost  lawyer 
at  the  state  bar.  Before  the  war  be  was  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  a  short  time,  was  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  and  in  1861  took  part  in  codifying  the  state  statutes,  and  was 
president  of  the  ^uth  Carolina  liisfaxicfll  society. 

FE'TIOLX.  See  Leaves. 

f^TIOV,  AiniB  Albxasdrk  SabAs,  1770-1818;  b.  Port«u-Prinee;  first  piesldent 

c/t  the  republic  of  Hayti ;  educated  at  a  roillti^  school  in  France.  In  the  revolution  in 
St.  DomiDgo  he  was  first  made  an  artillery  officer,  then  raised  to  the  rank  of  adjt.geD. 
He  was  associated  with  Rlgaud  in  opposition  to  Toussfunt  L'Ouverture;  but  f^ed  in  his 
projects  and  set  out  for  France,  returning  with  a  coL's  commission  underGen.  Leclerc, 
Not  coinciding  with  the  violent  measures  of  Ijcclerc  or  Rochambeau,  he  left  their  service, 
and  Joining  himself  to  Dessaliues  drove  the  French  from  those  shores.  In  1804,  with 
the  help  of  the  English,  they  established  the  indepcDdence  of  Hayti.  He  was  made 
governor  of  the  western  distnct,  embracing  Port-au-rrince,  Dessalioes  bring  chief.  His 
election  as  president,  Jan.  37, 1807.  was  disputed  by  Christophe,  occasioning  a  civil  war. 
but  he  retained  his  office  till  death. 

FETIOK  DE  TILLSKSUVB,  J£rohk,  noted  for  the  part  he  played  in  the  first  French 
revolution,  vas  the  son  of  a  procurator  at  Chaitres,  and  was  bom  were  in  1758.  He  was 
practicing  as  an  advocate  in  nia  native  dty  when  he  was  elected  la  17^  a  deputy  of  the 
tier*  Stat  to  the  states-general  His  out-and-out  republican  principles,  and  Im  facile 
oratOTT,  sonorous  rather  than  eloquent,  quickly  made  him  popular,  though  he  had  an 
essentully  mediocre  understanding,  and  was  altf^iher  a  windy,  verbose  personage.  He 
was  a  prominent  member  of  tlie  Jacobin  club,  and  a  great  ally  of  Robespierre:  the  latter 
was  called  the  "  incorruptible,"  and  P^ioa  de  Villeneuve  the  "  virtuous."  He  was  sent 
along  with  Bamave  ana  Latour-Maubonrg  to  bring  back  the  fugitive  royal  family  from 
Tarennes,  and  in  the  execution  of  this  commission  he  acted  in  an  extremely  unfeeling 
manner.  He  afterward  advocated  the  deposition  of  the  king  and  the  appointment  of  a 
populariy-edected  regency,  and  along  with  Robespierre  received,  S^t.  80.  17^1,  the 
honors  of  a  public  triumph.  On  Nov.  18,  he  was  elected  moire  eU  Pmit  in  Ballly's  stead, 
the  court  favoring  his  election,  to  prevent  that  of  Lafayette.  lu  this  capacity  he  encour- 
aged the  demonstrations  of  the  lowest  classes  and  the  arming  of  the  populace.  But  as 
the  catastrophe  drew  near  he  awoke  to  a  sense  of  its  terrible  nature,  and  sought  in  vnin 
to  arrest  the  torrent  On  the  triumph  of  the  terrorists.  Potion  de  VUIeneuve's  popularity 
declined,  and  he  joined  the  Girondists.  On  the  king's  trial  he  voted  for  death,  but  wiln 
delay  of  execution  and  appeal  to  the  people,  updn  which  he  became  suspected  of  being 
a  royalist,  and  of  partaking  in  the  treason  of  Dumouriez.  He  was  thrown  into  prison, 
June  3, 1798,  on  the  fall  of  the  Gironde,  but  escaped  from  prison  and  joined  the  other 
Girondists  at  Caen.  Upon  the  defeat  of  their  army  by  that  of  the  convention,  he  fled, 
in  July,  1798,  into  Bretagne,  and  in  company  with  Buzot  reached  the  neiKhborhcMsd  of 
Bordeaux,  which,  however,  had  already  submitted.  A  short  time  after,  PSlon  de  Vtlle- 
neuve's  and  Buzot's  corpses  were  found  in  a  com  field  near  St.  Emilion,  partly  devoured 
by  wolves.  They  were  supposed  to  have  died  by  their  own  hands.  PSUon  de  Ville- 
neuve's  character  has  been  defended  by  Mme.  de  Genlis  and  Hme.  Roland.  It 
appears  that  he  was  extremely  virtuous  in  all  his  domestic  relations;  but.  (m  the  oUwr 
hand,  liis  public  career  shows  him  to  have  been  weak,  aliallow,  ostentatious,  and  nin. 
/>jt  (Envra  de  Petion,  containing  his  speeches,  and  some  small  politi<»l  treatises,  wan 
published  in  1798. 
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FETX'TXO  PBDTOIF'II  ("a  begging  of  the  principle  or  question")  is  the  name  g^ven 
Ib  I(^c  to  that  Bpecies  of  vicious  reasoning  In  which  the  proposition  to  be  proved  is 
MBumed  in  the  premises  of  the  syllo^sm. 

FETITIOH  (Lat.  jMto,  I  ask),  a  supplication  preferred  to  one  capable  of  granting  it. 
The  right  of  the  British  subject  to  petition  the  sovereign  or  either  house  of  parliament 
fw  the  redress  of  grievances  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  British  constitution,  and 
kas  been  ezerdBed  from  very  early  times.  The  earliest  petitions  were  generally  for  the 
redress  of  private  vrones,  and  the  mode  of  trying  them  was  judicial  rather  than  legisla- 
tive. Receivers  and  triers  of  petitions  were  smpointed,  and  proclamation  was  made 
inviting  all  persons  to  resort  to  the  receivers.  The  receivers,  who  were  clerics  or  masters 
.in  chancery,  transmitted  the  petitions  to  the  triers,  who  were  committees  of  prelates, 
peers,  and  Judges,  who  examined  into  tho  alleged  wrong,  sometimes  leaving  the  matter 
to  the  remedy  of  the  ordinary^  courts,  and  sometimes  transmitting  the  petition  to  the 
chancellor  or  tlie  judgef^  or,  if  the  common  law  afforded  no  redress,  to  parliament. 
Receivers  and  triers  of  petitions  are  still  appointed  by  the  bouse  of  lords  at  the  opening 
of  every  parliament,  tliough  their  functions  have  long  since  been  transferred  to  narlia- 
ment  iteelf.   The  earlier  petitions  were  generally  addressed  to  the  house  of  lords;  the 

Sractice  of  petitioning  the  house  of  commons  first  became  frequent  in  the  reign  of 
lenry  IV. 

Smce  the  revolution  of  1688,  the  practice  has  been  gradually  introduced  of  petition- 
ing parliament,  not  so  much  for  the  redress  of  specific  grievances  as  regarding  general 
questions  of  public  policy.  Petitions  must  be  in  proper  form  and  respectiul  in  laiwuage; 
and  there  are  cases  where  petitions  to  the  house  of  commons  will  only  be  reoeivea  if 
recommended  by  the  crown,  as  where  an  ndrance  of  public  money,  the  rellnqulahment  of 
debts  due  to  the  crown,  the  remlsmon  of  duties  payable  by  any  persm,  or  a  cbaige  on  the 
revenues  of  India  have  been  prayed  for.  The  same  is  the  case  witii  petitions  praying 
for  compensation  for  losses  out  of  the  public  funds.  A  petition  must,  in  ordinary  cases, 
be  presented  by  a  memtier  of  the  bouse  to  which  it  is  addressed;  but  petitions  from  the 
corporation  of  London  may  be  presented  by  the  sheriffs  or  lord  mayor.  Petitions  from 
the  corporation  of  Dublin  have  also  Iteen  allowed  to  be  presented  by  the  lord  mayor  of 
that  dty,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  similar  privilege  would  be  acceded  to  the  lord  provost 
of  Hdinbuigh. 

The  practice  of  the  house  of  lords  Is  to  allow  a  petition  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a 

debate  when  it  is  presented ;  and  unless  a  delute  has  arisen  on  it,  no  public  record  is 
kept  of  its  sutffitance,  or  the  parties  by  whom  it  is  signed.  In  the  house  of  commons, 
petitions  not  relating  to  matters  of  urgency  are  retried  to  the  committee  on  public 
petitions,  and  in  certain  cases  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  constitution  of  the  Uiiited  States,  tike  that  of  Oreat  Britain,  guarantees  to  everj 
titizen  the  right  of  petition  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

PXTXTIOV  07  SIGHTS,  a  declaration  of  certain  rights  and  privileges  of  the  subject 
obtained  from  king  Charles  I.  in  his  third  parliament.  It  was  so  ^ed  because  the 
commons  stated  thtirgrievances  in  the  form  of  a  petition,  refusing  to  accord  the  supplies 
till  its  prayer  was  granted.  The  petition  professes  to  be  a  mere  corroboration  and 
explanation  of  tiie  ancient  constitution  of  the  kingdom;  and  after  recitine  various 
statutes,  recognizing  the  rights  contended  for,  prays  "  that  no  man  be  compelled  to  make 
or  yield  any  &^ft,  loan,  benevolence,  tax,  or  such  like  charge,  without  common  consent 
by  act  of  parliament;  that  none  be  called  upon  to  make  answer  for  refusal  so  to  do;  that 
freemen  be  imprisoned  or  detained  only  by  the  law  of  the  land,  or  by  due  process  of 
law,  and  not  by  the  king's  special  command,  without  any  charge;  that  persons  be  not 
compelled  to  receive  soldiers  and  mariners  into  their  houses  against  the  laws  and  customs 
of  the  realm;  that  commissions  for  proceeding  by  martial  law  be  revoked."  The  king 
at  first  eluded  the  petition,  expressing  in  general  terms  his  wish  that  right  should  be 
done  according  to  mo  laws,  and  thathia  subjects  should  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
wrongs  or  opprndons;  but  at  length,  on  both  houses  of  parliament  insisting  on  a  fuller 
answer,  he  gave  an  unqualified  assent  on  June  96, 

FETZTOT,  LoniB  Messidok  Lebon,  17Mr-1863;  b.  I^rls;  son  of  Pierre,  with  whom 
he  studied  the  art  of  sculpture,  subsequentiy  attending  the  school  of  fine  arts  in  his 
native  city,  won  the  prize,  1814,  and  went  to  Rome.  In  1820  he  returned  to  Paris.  In 
1831  he  produced  "  Ulysses  Visiting  Acinous;"  1^,  "  St.  John  the  Baptist;"  1834,  "A 
Young  Sportsman  Bitten  by  a  Swpent;"  1847,  "A  Calabrese  Pilgrim  and  his  Sod 
Imploring  the  Aid  of  the  Virghi,"  which  was  given  a  conspicuouB  posiUon  in  the  garden 
of  the  Luxembourg. 

PETIT  FAXia.   (Little  Paris).   A  name  often  given  to  the  city  of  Brussels  (q.v.). 

IS'TO,  Sir  Samurl  Morton,  b.  England,  1809 ;  was  apprenticed  to  his  unde,  a 
builder,  at  whose  death,  In  1830,  he  succeeded  to  a  half  interest  in  the  business,  in  part- 
nership with  another.  In  184S  he  retired  from  the  firm,  and  conducted  the  building  of 
railroads  on  his  own  account,  constructing  a  lai^  portion  of  the  leading  rallwur  works 
in  England.  He  built  the  Norwe^n  Grand  Tmnk  line  and  the  ROTaT  Danish  line  in 
1854;  receiving  for  the  latter  service,  and  as  a  testimonial  to  his  abfU^.  the  order  of 
Darmebroi^  presented  to  him  by  theking  of  Denmark.   He  ctmstnicted,  without  pro» 
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pect  of  profit,  the  railway  from  Balaklava,  during  the  Crimean  war;  and,  in  recoffoition 
of  tbis  patriotic  service,  received  a  patent  of  baronetcy,  Feb.  22, 1855.  He  buut  two 
chapels  in  London,  for  ttie  Baptist  denomination,  at  his  own  expense.  He  entered  par- 
liament in  tlie  liberal  interest  m  1847;  was  re-elected  in  1853;  and  retired  in  1854.  In 
1859  lie  was  again  elected;  and  again  in  1^;  but  retired  finally  in  1868,  on  account  of 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  firm  of  Peto,  Beits  and  Orampton,  with  liabilities  amounting  to 
more  tlian  £7,000,000.  He  wrote  TaeeaMon,  ita  Levy  and  MependUurg;  and  Betourcet  and 
Bnneett  ef  America,  having  visited  the  latter  country,  and  examined  its  railroad  system 
and  Indnstries.   He  also  constructed  one  of  tlie  Canadian  railways.  He  d.  In  1889. 

TETOTI,  Basdob  (Albxandbb),  who  may  fairly  be  described  as  the  national  poet  of 
Hungary,  was  bom  at  Little  KOrds,  in  the  county  of  Pesth,  Jan.  1, 1828.  His  father  was  a> 
butcher,  and  a  small  landowner  in  Little  Kumania,  and  bore  the  name  of  Petrovich 
(son  of  Peter)— a  name  indicating  a  Slavonic  origiD,  which  the  poet,  when  he  came  to 
manlumd,  ezduuiged  for  the  Ma^ar  eqaivaleDt,  FetOfi.  In  1838  his  father  was  reduced 
to  pOTerty  by  an  orerflo^ng  of  the  Danube,  which  destroyed  his  little  estate;  and  it  was 
by  the  help  of  relatives  that  ne  was  able  to  carry  out  his  design  of  educating  liis  son  for 
a  profession.  PetJ^  was  sent  to  the  lyceum  of  the  town  of  Schemnitz.  It  was  while 
there  ttiat  he  began  to  write  verses,  and  first  displayed  the  extravagant  fondness  for 
theatricals  which  characterized  him  throughout  life.  From  the  first  he  neglected  his 
studies;  ultimately,  he  ran  away  with  a  band  of  Glerman  strollers.  His  father  after 
some  time  found  him  out,  and  brought  him  home,  and  he  remained  for  a  period  in  quaai- 
custody  among  his  relatives.  When  at  length  he  was  again  sent  to  school  at  Oedenburg. 
he  almost  Immtxliately  ran  away,  and  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier.  After  he  had  been 
about  two  years  in  the  army,  a  physician,  who  had  taken  pity  upon  him,  procured  his 
discharge,  and  he  went  back  to  his  relations.  He  afterwanls  went  to  Pfipi,  to  complete 
his  education.  His  passion  for  the  stage,  however,  drew  him  away  from  Pap&,  as  it  had 
formerly  done  from  Schemnitz;  iu  18^  he  left  it  to  join  a  troop  of  comedians.  His 
stage  attempts  were  utter  failures,  and  he  soon  partea  from  the  comedians,  if,  indeed, 
ho  was  not  dismissed  by  them.  He  made  his  way  to  Presburg,  and  afterward  to  Pesth, 
where  he  got  some  employment  as  a  translator  from  the  English  and  the  French.  Among 
other  works,  he  translated  a  novel  by  Mr.  Q.  P.  R  James.  As  soon  as  his  literary 
labor  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  traveling,  his  passion  for  the  stf^  returned  upon 
liim;  he  went  to  Dehreczin,  and  made  another  venture  as  an  actor— playing  the  part  of 
Othello— but  failed  even  more  completely  than  before.  At  last  he  tiad  t£e  good  for- 
tune to  be  invited  to  contribute  to  a  newspaper  at  Pesth — the  DetaUap — and  he  imme- 
diately closed  with  the  proposal.  He  made  his  way  on  foot  from  Debreczin  to  Pesth— 
a  distance  of  nearly  300  m. — wearing  shoes  padded  with  straw,  and  carrying  in  his 
bosom  a  MS.  volume  of  verses,  his  whole  provision  for  the  journey  consislinK  of  two 
florins,  which  Im  got  from  an  old  school-fellow.  It  was  on  his  arrival  at  PostE  that  he 
exchanged  the  name  of  Petrovich  for  FetOfl.  Within  a  few  weeks  of  his  arrival  he 
hod  troops  of  friends  and  a  reputation. 

He  introduced  himself  to  V5rOsmarti,  then  the  most  popular  poet  of  Hungary,  who 
received  the  shabbily-dressed  stranger  coldly,  and  did  not  readily  consent  to  listen  to 
his  verses.  But  when  he  had  listened,  he  expressed  his  admiration  warmly,  "  Hun- 
gry," he  exclaimed,  "  never  had  such  lyrics:  you  must  l>e  cared  for."  And  from  that 
time  he  treated  PetOfl  as  a  son,  and  never  rested  until  his  merits  were  fully  acknowl- 
edged by  his  countrymen.  FetOfi  was  almost  at  once  received  into  the  literair  national 
circle,  at  the  expense  of  which  was  published  his  tVaefc.  which  appeared  in  1844.  This 
was  soon  followed  by  other  volumes,  which  succeeded  each  other  with  amazing  rapidity; 
all  of  them,  though  r^i;arded  as  vulgar  by  some  of  the  critics,  obtaining  an  unbounded 
popuiaritv;  so  that  it  was  said  of  PetOfl  that  "he  never  went  to  bed  at  night,  he  never 
arose  in  the  morning,  without  hearing  his  songs  from  the  multitudinous  passengers  in  the 
public  streets."  He  sprang  almost  at  aliound  into  a  position  in  Hungary  similar  to  that 
which  Bums  held  iu  bcotland— tliat  at  once  of  the  greatest  poet  ana  the  representative 
man  of  his  country.  In  1848,  when  the  revolutionary  movement  wtiich  spread  over 
Europe  began  to  affect  the  Hungarians)  his  energies  and  enthnslasm  found  a  more  use- 
ful direction ;  he  became,  by  speech  and  pen,  the  advocate  of  the  Independence  of  Hun- 

gary.  He  was  for  some  time  a  member  of  the  diet,  but  in  Oct.,  1848,  he  became  a  capt. 
I  the  Hungarian  army;  and  In  the  beginning  of  1849  he  was  appointed  adjutant  and 
secretary  to  gen.  Bern.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Sclutssburg,  fought  on  July  31, 
1849,  in  which  Bern's  army  was  defeated  with  great  slauj^ter;  and  he  was  never  heard 
of  after  tliat  battle.  It  is  believed  that  he  was  trampled  to  death  in  the  flight,  and  tlut 
bis  t>ody,  so  defaced  as  to  escape  recognition,  was  buried  with  the  multltnde  of  Magyar 
dead  left  upon  the  field.  His  countrymen  long  t)elieved  that  he  was  not  dead,  but  a 
prisoner  in  an  Austrian  dungeon ;  and  it  is  said  that  among  the  peasantry  this  belief  is 
cherished  still.  Several  false  PetOfis  have  made  their  appearance  since  his  death,  and 
much  spurious  poetry  has  been  published  under  his  name.  Lately,  however,  his  coun- 
trymen have  subscribed  for  the  ereclion  nf  a  monument  to  his  memory,  and  have  pu^ 
chased,  with  a  view  to  its  preservation,  the  house  in  which  he  was  born  at  Little  EOrOs. 
He  left  a  widow — who  married  again — and  one  son.  .  His  brother.  Stephen,  has  gained 
some  reputation  as  a  poet. 
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His  poems,  1775  in  number,  were  published  in  10  volumes.  Most  of  them  are  lyrics, 
of  whi^  he  published  several  coUections,  under  the  titles,  Cypress  Leaves  on  Etelka?a 
Grave;  Pearls  of  Love;  Starless  Nights;  Clouds.  The  most  celebrated  of  hia  numtire 
poems— also  the  loneest— are,  Janos,  the  Hero  ;  IM^^  the  Foal.  His  earliest  work  was  The 
Wina-drvnkatt  trablwud  In  1842;  his  latest.  The  Assessor  of  the  Judgment-seat,  which 
appeared  In  A  volume,  contuninga  poem  enUUed  The  Apos&e,  was  Buppressed  by 
the  Austriaagovemment  after  the  pacificatloa  of  Hungary.  PetM  published  a  novel,  Tm 
Bamgrnaii*  Mope,  which  was  by  no  means  successful,  and  several  volumes  of  tales,  criti- 
cisms, and  sketches  of  travel;  and  he  translated  largely  from  Eaglish  and  French  intc 
the  Magyar. 

A  selection  from  his  earlier  pieces,  translated  into  German,  was  published  in  1845; 
and  several  Tolumes  of  translations  from  his  wriUngs  have  since  appeared  in  Germany. 
They  have  lUso  been  translated  into  French.  Flemish.  Polish,  Daniab,  and  Italian:  and 
an  English  version,  comprising  his  finest  poems,  was  puhlisbed  in  1866  by  sir  John  Bow- 
ring.  The  quality  of  his  poetry  has  been  as  fully  recognized  among  foreigners  as  among 
his  countrymen;  thus,  Grimm  declared  that  "  PetOfi  will  rank  among  the  very  greatest 
poets  of  all  times  and  tongues;"  Heinrich  Heine  spoke  rapturously  of  his  "  ruslic 
song,  sweeter  than  that  of  the  nightinsale; "  and  Uhland  avowed  that  only  old  age 
could  prevent  his  learning  Magyar,  that  ne  might  enjoy  Petofi  In  his  native  dress. 

n'TBA  (Heb.  Bela,  both  Tiames  signify  "  rock")  was  anciently  the  capital  of  the 
Nabatheeans,  and  was  situated  in  the  "desert  of  Edom"  in  northern  Arabia,  about 73  m. 
n.e.  of  Akabah — a  town  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Akabah,  an  arm  of  the  Red  sea.  It 
occupied  a  narrow  rocky  valley  overhung  by  mountalDs,  the  hif^estand  most  celebrated 
of  which  is  mount  Hor,  where  Aaron,  the  first  Hebrew  high-priest,  died,  and  was  thus  in 
tiie  very  heart  <^  the  region  hallowed  by  the  forty  years'  wanderings  of  the  Israelites. 
The  aboriginal  inhabitants  were  called  .Bmm  ("  dwellers  in  caves").  It  was  then  con- 
quered by  the  Edomites  or  Idumeana  (but  it  never  became  their  capital);  and,  in  the  8d 
or  4th  c.  B.C.,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Nabathsans,  an  Arab  tribe,  who  carried  on  a 
great  transit  trade  between  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  finally 
subdued  by  the  Romans  in  105  a.d.,  and  afterwards  became  the  seat  of  a  metropolitan; 
but  was  destroyed  by  the  Mohammedans,  aod  for  1300  years  its  very  site  remained 
unknown  to  Europeans.  In  1813  Burokhardt  first  entered  the  valley  of  ruins,  and  sug- 
gested that  th^  were  the  remidDa  of  ancient  Petra.  Six  rears  later  it  was  visited  by 
Messrs.  Irby,  Mangles,  ^nks,  and  Leigh,  aad  in  1838  by  MM.  Laborde  and  Linant,  and 
jince  then  by  numerous  travelers  and  tourists  to  the  east,  as  Bartlett,  Porter,  and  dean 
Stanley.  Laborde's  drawings  give  us  a  more  vivid  impression  of  the  ruins  of  Petra  than 
any  descriptions,  however  picturesque.  These  ruins  stand  in  a  small  open  irregular 
basin,  about  half  a  mile  square,  through  whicti  runs  a  brook,  and  are  best  approached 
by  on  extraonlinary  chasm  or  ravine,  called  the  Slk,  narrowing  as  it  proceeds  till  in 
some  places  the  width  is  only  13  ft.,  while  the  rocky  walls  of  red  sandstone  tower  to 
the  height  of  800  feet.  Hardly  a  rav  of  light  can  pierce  this  gloomy  go  ire,  yet  it 
was  once  the  higliway  to  Petra,  and  tne  remimns  of  an  andent  pavement  can  be  traced 
beneath  the  brilliant  oleanders  that  now  cover  the  pathway.  All  along  the  face  of 
the  rocky  walls  are  rows  of  cave-tombs,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  stone,  and  ornamented 
with  facades.  These  are  also  numerous  elsewhere.  Originally,  they  were  probably 
dwelling  of  the  living,  not  of  tiie  dead — a  supposition  justified  by  an  examination 
of  their  interior;  but  when  the  Nabathieans  built  the  city  proper  m  the  little  basin 
of  the  hills,  they  were  in  all  likelihood  abandoned,  and  then  set  apart  as  the  family 
Bepulchers  of  those  who  had  formerly  been  "dwellers  in  tUe  clefts  of  the  rocks. 
The  principal  ruins  are:  1.  L-Khuendi  ("  the  Treasure-house"),  believed  by  the  natives 
to  coQtfdn,  buried  somewhere  in  Its  sacred  tnclosure,  the  treasures  of  rliaraoh.  It 
directly  faces  the  mouth  of  the  gorge  we  have  described,  and  was  the  great  tcmplo 
of  the  Petreeans.  2:  The  Theater,  a  magnificent  building,  capable  of  containing  from 
8,000  to  4.000  spectators.  8.  The  Tbmb  with  the  Triple  Range  of  Columns.  4.  TJie  Toinh 
wit/i  Latin  Inxr^on.  5.  The  Deer  or  Convent,  a  huge  monohthic  temple,  hewn  out  of 
the  side  of  a  cliff,  and  facing  mount  Hor.  6.  The  Acropdu.  7.  Kvsr  FbrSn,  or  Pha- 
raoh's palace,  the  least  incomplete  ruin  of  Petrn.  Moat  of  the  architecture  is  Greek,  but 
there  are  also  examples  of  the  influence  of  Egypt,  pyramidal  forms  being  not  unknown. 

FETBAXCA,  Fbancbbco,  the  first  and  greatest  lyric  poet  of  Italy,  was  the  son  of  a 
Florentine  notary  named  Fetracco,  who  belonged  to  the  same  political  faction  as  the 
poet  Dante,  uid  went  into  exile  along  with  him  and  others  in  1802.  Fetracco  took  up 
his  residence  at  Arezzo.  and  here  the  future  poet  was  bom  in  the  month  of  July,  180C 
His  ori^nal  name  was  fVancesco  di  Petracco,  which  he  subsequently  changed  to  that  by 
whi4^  he  is  now  known.  When  Petrarca  was  about  eight  years  of  age,  his  father 
removed  to  Avignon,  where  the  papal  court  was  then  held ;  and  here,  and  at  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Carpentras,  the  j^outh  studied  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectics.  Con< 
trary  to  his  own  inclination,  but  incompliance  with  the  wish  of  bis  father,  he  spent  seven 

?ears  in  tlie  study  of  law  at  Montpeltier^and  Bologna;  but  in  1336  his  father  died,  and 
'ctrarca  now  devoted  himself  partly  to  the  gayeties  of  Avignon,  and  partly  to  classical 
studies,  or  rather  to  the  study  ox  the  Latin  classics,  as  it  was  only  towuda  the  end  of  hia 
Ufc  that  he  attempted  to  master  Greek.   At  this  time  he  nuked  among  his  friends,  tho 
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turist  Boraazo,  Jobn  of  Florence,  the  itpoatolic  wcretaiy,  Jacopo  Colonna,  bishop  u. 
jombes,  in  Oiecony,  and  liis  brother,  the  cardinal  OioTanni  Aszo  da  Corregio,  lora  of 
i^ima,  and  many  other  noble  and  leani«l  peisonages.  His  UluatitonB  admiros— among 
whom  were  emperors,  popes,  doges,  kiogs,  and  sovereign  dukes— obviously  tiiougbt 
themselves  honored  by  their  inUmacy  with  tlie  son  of  a  poor  notary,  and  some  were  even 
forward  in  proffering  bim  tbeir  favor.  But  the  great  event  in  Petrarca  s  Ufa  (viewed  in 
the  light  of  its  literary  conseqnences)  was  his  tenderlv  romantic  and  ultimately  pure 
passion  for  Laura — the  golden-liaired,  beautiful  Frenchwoman.  Some  slight  obscurity 
still  hangs  over  his  relation  to  this  lady,  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  she  was  no  less  a 

garagon  of  virtue  than  of  loveliness.  He  met  her  on  April  6,  1827,  in  the  church  of  St. 
'lara  in  Avignon,  and  at  once  and  for  ever  fell  deeply  in  love  with  her.  The  lady  was 
tbsn  19,  and  nad  been  married  for  two  years  to  a  genUeman  of  Avignon,  named  Hugues 
de  Sade.  For  ten  yean  Petrarca  lived  near  her  in  the  papal  city,  and  frequently  met 
her  at  church,  in  society,  at  festivities,  etc.  He  sung  her  beauty  and  his  love  in  those 
sonnets  whose  mellifluous  conceits  ravished  the  ears  of  his  contem^rariee,  and  have  not 
yet  ceased  to  charm.  Laura  was  not  insensible  to  a  worship,  which  made  an  emperor 
(Charles  IV.)beg  to  be  introduced  to  her,  and  to  be  allowed  to  kissber  forehead;  but  she 
seems  to  have  kept  the  too-passionate  poet  at  a  proper  distance.  Only  once  did  he  dare 
to  make  an  avowal  of  his  love  in  her  presence,  and  then  he  was  sternly  reproved.  In 
1888>  Petrarca  withdrew  from  Avignon  to  the  romantic  valley  of  Vaucluse,  where  he 
lived  for  some  years,  spending  his  Ume  almost  solely  in  literuy  pursuits.  A  most  brill- 
iant honor  awaited  him  at  Rome,  in  1841,  where,  on  Easter  day,  he  was  crowned  in  the 
capitol  with  the  laurel-wreath  of  the  poet.  The  ceremonies  which  marked  this  corona- 
tion were  a  grotesque  medley  of  pagan  and  Christian  representations.  Petrarca  was, 
however,  as  ardent  a  scholar  as  he  was  a  poet;  and  throughout  his  whole  life,  he  was 
occupied  in  the  collection  of  Latin  MSS.,  even  copying  some  with  his  own  hand.  To 
obtain  these,  he  traveled  frequently  throughout  iStmce,  Oennany,  Italy,  and  Spain.  His 
own  Latin  works  were  the  first  in  modern  times  in  which  the  umguage  was  classically 
written.  The  principal  are  his  Bpietda,  consisting  of  letters  to  his  numerous  friends  ana 
acquaintances,  and  which  rank  as  the  best  of  his  prose  works;  Ve  VUia  Virorum  Mvm- 
Mum;  De  Bemediit  uirittaqtie  Fortuna;  De  Vita  Somaria;  Herum  Mmorandarvn  ZiZtri 
IV.;  De  Ckmtemptu  Mundi,  etc.  Besides  his  prose  epistles,  Petrarca  wrote  numerous 
epistles  ia  Latin  verse,  eclogues,  and  an  epic  poem  called  Africa,  on  the  subject  of  the 
second  Punic  war.  It  was  mis  last  production  which  obtained  for  him  the  laurel-wreath 
at  Rome.  Petrarca,  it  may  be  mentioned,  displayed  little  solicitude  about  the  fate  of 
his  beautiful  Italian  verse,  but  built  his  hope  of  bis  name  being  remembered  on  his 
Latin  'poems,  which,  it  has  been  said,  are  now  only  remembered  by  his  name.  In  1868 
be  flnuiy  left  Avignon,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Italy— partly  at  Milan, 
where  he  spent  nearly  ten  years,  and  partly  at  Panna,  Mantua,  Padua,  Verona,  Yen- 
kie,  and  Rome.  At  last.  In  1870,  he  removed  to  An^uA,  a  little  vUlagc  prettily  situated 
among  the  Euganean  hills,  where  be  spent  bis  closmg  years  in  huxl  scholarly  work, 
much  Annoyed  by  visitors,  troubled  with  epileptic  fits,  not  over  rich,  but  serene  iu 
heart,  and  displaying  in  his  life  and  correspondence  a  rational  and  beautiful  piety.  He 
was  found  dead  in  nis  library  on  the  morning  of  July  18,  1874,  bis  head  dropped  on 
a  book! — Petrarca  was  not  only  far  beyond  his  age  in  learning,  but  had  risen  above 
many  of  its  prejudices  and  superstitions.  He  despised  astrology,  and  the  childish 
medicine  of  his  times;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  no  liking  for  the  conceited 
skepticism  of  the  medinval  tamnts;  and,  in  his  De  mi  Tptitis  et  MuUtn-vm  Aliorum 
^Ifttorantia,  be  sharply  attack^  the  irreli^ous  speculations  of  those  who  had  acquired 
a  shallow  free-thinking  habit  from  the  study  of  the  Ambico-Aristottilian  school  of 
writers,  such  as  Averrhoes.  Petrarca  became  an  ecclesiastic,  but  was  contented  with 
one  or  two  inconsiderable  benefices,  and  refused  ail  offers  of  higher  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ment— The  Italian  lyiicsof  Petrarca— the  chief  of  which  are  the  Rime,  or  Oaiuonien,  in 
honor  of  Laura — have  done  far  more  to  perpetuate  his  fame  than  all  his  other  works. 
Of  Italian  prose,  he  has  not  left  a  line.  The  lUme.  consisting  of  sonnets,  canzonets, 
madrigals,  were  composed  during  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years;  and  the  later  ones 
—in  which  Petrarca's  love  for  Laura,  long  since  laid  in  Iier  grave,  appears  purified  from  , 
all  earthly  taint,  and  b^utiful  with  sometuing  of  a  bcaiific  grace — have  done  as  much  to , 
refine  the  Italian  language  as  the  Divina  Commedia  of  Dante.  Of  bis  Rime  there  have ' 
been  probably  more  than  800  editions;  the  first  that  of  Venice,  1470;  the  most  accurate, 
that  by  Marsand  (I^ua,  1819;  Eng.  trans,  by  Macgregor,  1851).  Collective  editions  of 
his  works  have  been  published  (Basel,  1495.  1564,  ana  1681  et  »eq.).  Of  numerous  lives 
at  him  the  prlnclpa)  are  those  of  Bellutello.  De  Sades,  TiraboBdii,  U|ra  Foscolo,  and 
(1874);  In  Eng..  Campbell  (1841);  Reeve  in  Modam  Okametpr  mgUtK  Readen 

PETBEL,  ProtiiXiaria,  a  genus  of  birds,  sometimes  ranked  amon^  larida  (q.v.),  and 
sometimes  constituted  into  a  separate  family,  proe^larida,  which  is  now  subdivided 
into  several  genera,  and  distinguished  by  having  the  bill  hooked  at  the  tip,  the  extremity 
of  the  upper  mandible  being  a  hard  nail,  which  appears  as  if  it  were  articulated  to  tiie 
rest,  the  nostrils  united  into  a  tube  which  lies  along  the  back  of  the  upper  mandiUe, 
and  the  hind  toe  merely  rudimentBiy.  They  poesesB  great  power  of  wing,  and  an  among 
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the  moet  strictly  oceanic  of  birds,  being  often  seen  at  great  distances  from  land.  Among 
tin  f wgMiMyto  are  reckoned  the  f  ulmara  (q.  v.),  8hearwaters(q.v.),etc.,  and  the  small  hiraa 
designated  Pbtbblb,  of  which  tbe  stormy  petrel  is  a  familiar  example.  These  form  the 
genus  Thalaasidroma  of  recent  ornithological  systems, the  name  (Gr.  sea-runner)  being  given 
to  tbem  in  allusion  to  tlieir  apparent  running  alonp  the  surface  of  the  waves,  which 
they  do  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  with  great  rapidity,  particularly  when  tbe  sea  la 
stormy,  and  the  moUusks  and  other  animals  formmg  tneir  food  are  brought  In  abun- 
dance to  the  surface — now  desccDding  into  the  very  depth  of  the  hollow  between  two 
waves,  now  touching  their  highest  foamy  crests,  and  flitting  about  with  perfect  safety 
and  apparent  delight.  Hence  also  their  name  petrel,  a  dimlDutlve  of  Peter,  from  tho 
apostle  Peter's  walking  on  the  water.  From  the  frequency  with  which  flocks  of  tbeso 
birds  are  seen  in  stormy  weather,  or  as  lieralds  of  a  storm,  they  are  very  unfavorably 
regarded  by  sfdiors.  They  have  very  long  and  poiuted  wings,  passing  beyond  the  point 
of  the  tail;  and  the  t^Iis  square  in  some;  slightly  forked  in  others.  Their  flight  much 
resembles  that  of  a  Bwallow.  They  are  to  be  seen  in  the  seas  of  all  parts  of  the  world, 
but  are  more  abundant  in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  nuncs 
stormy  petrel  and  Mother  Carey's  chicken  are  sometimes  more  particularly  appropriated 
to  t/utlamdroma  pdagiea,  a  bird  scarcely  larger  than  a  lark,  and  the  smallest  web- 
footed  bird  knowD,  of  a  sooty  black  color,  with  a  little  white  on  the  wings  and  somo 
near  the  tail.  Two  or  three  other  species  are  occasionally  found  on  the  Bntish  shores; 
one  of  which,  the  fulmar  petrel,  breeds  on  the  rock  of  the  Scilly  Isles,  St.  Eilda,  the 
Orkneys,  Shetland  Isles,  eta  Like  many  others  of  the  family,  it  generally  has  a  quan- 
tity of  oil  in  ita  stomach,  which,  when  wouadcd  or  seized,  it  discharges  by  the  mouth 
or  nostrils;  and  of  this  tiie  people  of  St.  Eilda  take  advantage,  by  seizing  the  birds 
during  Incubation,  and  collecting  the  oil  in  a  vessel.  See  illus.,  Lasks,  etc.,  Vol.  VIII. 

FETBIS,  Gboroe,  ll.d.,  1701-1866;  b.  Dublin;  son  of  a  portrait  painter;  studied 
painting  in  bis  native  city,  winning  a  prize  at  tbe  age  of  14.  In  1816  be  was  permitted 
to  place  his  pictures  on  exhibition  at  Somerset  boose,  London,  and  was  then  called  a 
skillful  draughtsman.  He  furnished  sketches  of  noted  places  in  Ireland  for  the  en- 
gravers ;  in  1832  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Dublin  Penny  Journal  (Illustrated),  and  ten 
years  later  edited  the  Irish  I'chhi/  Journal  with  Illustrations.  He  ^ned  an  intimate 
knovrledBe  of  the  arcbseology  of  Ireland,  and  purchased  curious  uid  rare  manuscripts 
for  tbe  Royal  Irish  academy.  He  collected  over  400  vols,  of  letters  and  documents 
while  conducting  the  antiquarian  and  historical  department  of  the  Ordnance  Metaoirt 
1  vol.  was  pnblUned  1889,  tne  rest  failed  to  appear. 

PETBIB,  William  Matthew  Flindebh,  arcbnologjcal  exi^oro:,  was  bom  In  Eng- 
land in  1858.  In  1875  be  began,  after  a  long  course  of  private  study,  the  surveys  which 
made  him  one  of  tbe  most  celebrated  of  modern  aFchseologlsts.  In  1880  be  investigated 
tbe  Egyptian  pyramids  at  Uhlzeh;  in  18S4  he  excavated  tbe  great  temple  at  Tanls;  in 
188.5  he  discovered  and  explored  XancraCls,  and  tn  1886,  Nebesheb  and  Daphnte;  in  1887, 
I>ahshur;  in  1888,  Hawara;  and  in  1889  and  1800,  he  opened  up  the  rains  of  Gurob, 
Eahun,  and  Lachlsh.  In  18B1  he  published  /foAun,  JToAhh,  and  Ourob.  He  became 
Edwards  professor  of  Egyptology  at  Unlversi^  (ullege,  London,  and  a  member  of  the 
council  of  the  Boyal  arcbseological  Institute.  His  late  works  include  Egyptian  Decorative 
jTt  and  Rrt/ptian  Tales  (both  1885),  and  vol.  11.  of  his  History  of  Egypt  (1896).  During 
his  explorations  he  discovered  a  number  of  valuable  Greek  papyri.  A  popular  account 
of  his  work  will  be  found  tn  Hiss  Edwards's  book,  PAaraoA«,  FeUa^  and  Explorers 
(M.  Y.  1892). 

FETRIFACnoV,  a  name  given  to  organic  remains  found  In  the  strata  of  the  earth, 
because  they  are  generally  more  or  less  mineralized  or  made  Into  stone.  The  word  has 
fallen  very  much  into  disuse,  having  given  place  to  tbe  terms  fossil  (q.  v.). 

FBTBinBD  FOBBSTB.  Near  Holbrook,  Arizona,  are  found  in  great  abundance  trees 
that  have  undeigone  siliceous  petrifaction;  90  or  30  varieties,  mostly  palms,  have  been 
recognized.  One  of  these  petrified  trees  spans  a  chasm  100  ft.  wide.  Many  perfect 
specTmena  are  found  2  ft.  In  dUuneter.  The  Feabody  Museum,  In  New  Haven,  haa  one. 
The  coloring  is  very  beantlfol,  and  under  the  microscope  the  woody  stmctura  Is  clearly 
seen. 

nXBOftBAFET.  See  Gboloot. 

PBTBOZ'CA,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  famUy  aylviadm,  natives  of  Australia,  nearly 
allied  (0  the  redbreast,  and  to  which  its  familiar  name  robin  has  been  given  by  the 
colonists.  The  song,  call-note,  and  manners  of  P.  multieotor,  a  species  abundant  in  all 
the  southern  parts  of  Australia,  very  much  resemble  those  of  ue  European  bird,  but 
its  plumage  is  very  different:  the  male  having  the  head,  throat,  an.d  back  jet-black. 

PETBOLEUIC  is  a  natural  rock-oil,  composed  principally  of  hydro-carbons,  with 
bituminous  elements,  and  essential  oils.  Long  known  in  various  parts  of  the  world  by 
Us  components  appearing,  either  as  bituminous  springs  on  the  nizfac^  or  floating  on 
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water,  as  naphtha.  See  Bituhbn,  and  Naphtha.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  product  of 
uatural  distillation  in  the  formation  of  coal-measures,  and  occurs  as  a  satnrative  with 
shales,  days  and  coals.  Prof.  Newberry  long  ago  asserted  that  this  was  the  case  with 
the  grahamite  of  Virginia,  destined  to  be  largely  used  as  an  asphalt  in  street  paving  in- 
this  country.  Similar,  probably,  are  the  aspnalts  of  Trinidad  and  the  Jura.  See 
AsPHAXT.  Factories  were  established  lor  manufacturing  burning  fluid  from  imported 
bog  coal  as  early  as  1851,  but  in  1658  the  sinking  of  the  flrst  well  changed  them  alt  to 
remieries.  In  this  country  the  great  supply  of  petroleum,  and  at  present  the  market 
for  the  world,  is  in  n.w.  Pennsylvania,  in  two  districts,  an  upper  and  lower.  There 
are  also  ^tricta,  for  as  a  rule,  petroleum-wetls  are  conflned  to  an  area  which  is 
always  limited  and  well-defined,  in  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  a  large,  but  not  profitable, 
area  in  California.  Petroleum  wells  are  sunk  much  as  artesian  wells  (which  see),  neces- 
sitating the  erection  of  large  frames,  derricks,  and  the  necessary  machinery,  etc..  known 
as  a  "  rig."  A  well  may  flow  water,  oil,  or  oil  and  water,  depending  upon  the  point 
struck  in  the  internal  reservoir.  Flowing  wells  gradually  diminish  their  delivery,  and 
fliially  have  to  be  pumped.  Oil  is  found  on  any  one  of  the  different  horizons  above 
the  Eocnue,  and  therefore,  varies  iu  depth  from  over  2,000  to  less  than  200  feet.  Three 
layers  of  sand,  found  at  varying  distances  apart  iu  the  flrst  900  ft,,  serve  as  a  mark  of 
depth  in  the  oil  region.  Tlie  oUia  stored  in  enormous  tanks,  and  thenco  transported  to 
the  refineries,  to  New  York,  the  great  center  (tf  export,  or  to  the  sea-board  farther  south. 
"Pipe  lines  are  now  laid  from  the  oil  region  to  the  principal  refineries,  and  the  receipts 
of  the  pipe  line  comptuiies  for  so  many  barrels  in  tank  are  ne^tiable  like  ceitificates  of 
grain-delivery.  Oil-cars  have  iron  tanks  upon  them,  and  oil-barrels  are  very  strongly 
made,  and  often  serve  as  return  freight  for  Italian  and  German  ships  engaged  in  the 
export  of  oil.  Oil  is  reflned  in  a  still  (see  Distillation)  by  applying  beat,  and 
cooling  the  worm.  The  first  and  highest  products  are  the  volatile  oils.  These  are 
known  under  various  names,  and  are  used  for  portable  or  small  local  gas  generators, 
ur  being  allowed  to  mix  in  proper  proportion  with  the  material,  and  the  vapor  pumped 
or  forced  through  tubes  like  common  gas.  See  Naphtha.  By  applying  artificial 
coolers  a  still  more  volatile  product  may  be  obtained.  The  last  and  heaviest  products 
of  distillation  are  the  crude  oils,  dark  and  disagreeable  in  smell.  They  are  sold  at  a 
low  price,  either  to  adulterate  commercial  petroleum,  to  be  used  as  antiseptics,  like 
coal-tar,  or  in  extracting  paraffine.  Bee  Paraffine.  The  medium  products  are  the 
burning-fluids  of  commerce,  known  under  an  infinity  of  names,  and  more  or  less 
refined  or  adulterated.  The  heat  kerosene  is  simply  the  best  "run"  of  bendne,  most 
carefully  treated.  The  product  is  filtered,  by  centrifugal,  piston,  or  other  filters,  treated 
with  ammonia  or  sulphuric  acid,  bleached,  deodorized  and  relieved  of  the  acid.  Hie 
variety  of  appliances  used  in  these  processes  is  endless,  but  the  work  is  accompanied 
by  a  noisome  odor,  and  the  production  of  several  stinking  and  deleterious  compounds, 
for  which  no  eflBcient  remedy  has  yet  been  discovered.  From  the  heavier  grades  of 
middle  oils  and  the  finer  crude  oils,  may  be  manufactured  by  careful  treatment  a  supc- 
rior  article  of  machinery  oil,  now  a  very  valuable  export  to  England  and  the  continent. 
The  iltuminating  properties  of  all  the  products  of  petroleum  depend  upon  their  union 
in  proper  quantities  with  the  air;  the  test  of  oils  Is  their  flashing  point  and  their  burn- 
ing point,  and  varying  as  they  do  in  different  ratios,  both  should  always  be  known. 
Btnngent  laws,  based  upon  both  these  tests,  can  alone  regulate  traffic  in  such  dangerous 
commodities.  See  Kerosene  :  Oil-wells.  The  yield  of  petroleum,  estimated  twenty 
years  before  at  about  a  million  barrels,  increased  as  shown  by  the  following  table : 

1SS0.  1879.  1878. 

Number  Of  bblB.  of  42  gallouB  each,   91,48e,40S  16,036,000  I8,7B0.009 

Total  exports   18.fill,l«  18,800,000  10.000.000 

Home  consumption  or  accumulation  at  eea-board. . .  5,S75JM)  8,790,000  S,TSO,000 

FETBOLEVIC  y.  VAHBT  (pMwt.)  Bee  Locke.  Datid  RoeB. 

FXTBOIi'OGT  (Gr.  science  of  rocks),  a  term  recently  introduced  into  ^ology  to  desig- 
nate ^rticular  aspects  of  the  study  of  rocks,  apart  from  their  organic  contents.  By 
some,  it  is  confined  to  an  examination  of  their  structure  and  compo»tion;  by  others  it  is 
extended  to  the  study  of  rock-masses,  their  planes  of  division,  their  forms,  their  position 
and  mutual  relations,  and  other  characters  not  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  geological 
time  of  their  production.    See  Qboloot* 

FETBOIIY'ZOH.    See  Lahfret. 

FE'TBON£L,  an  ancient  and  clumsy  description  of  pistol. 

FETBOKtOS,  Arbiter  C,  a  Roman  voluptuary  at  the  court  of  Nero,  whose  profligacy 
Is  said  to  have  been  of  the  most  superb  and  elegant  description.  We  know,  however,  very 
little  about  him.  He  was  at  one  time  pro^nsul  of  Bitbynia,  was  subsequently  appointed 
consul,  and  is  certified  as  having  performed  hts  official  duties  with  enemr  ana  pnideDce. 
Bat  his  grand  ambition  was  to  shine  as  a  court  exquisite.  He  was  a  kind  of  Roman 
BrummeU,  and  Nero  thought  as  highly  of  him  as  did  the  prince  regent  of  the  famous  Beao. 
He  was  intrusted  by  his  imperial  master  and  companion  with  the  chaive  of  the  royal 
entertainments,  and  thus  obtained  (according  to  Tacitus),  the  title  of  Amier  Elegantus. 
Nero  wonld  not  Venture  to  pronounce  anything  camiau  ii  /sait  until  it  bad  ncelved 
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the  approral  of  tlie  orsde  of  Roman  fashion.  The  influence  which  he  thus  acquired  was 
the  cause  of  his  ruin.  Tigellinus,  another  favorite  of  Nero,  conceived  a  liatred  of 
Ptitronius,  brought  false  accusations  against  Iiim,  and  succeeded  in  getting  his  whole 
bousdiold  arrested.  Petronius  saw  that  his  destruction  was  ioevitable,  and  committed 
•uicide  (66  B.a.),  but  in  languid  and  graceful  style,  such,  he  thought,  as  became  his  life. 
He  opened  some  veins,  but  every  now  and  then  applied  bandages  to  them,  and  thus 
stopped  the  flow  of  blood,  so  that  he  was  for  a  while  enabled  to  gossip  gayly  with  his 
friends,  and  even  to  appear  in  the  streets  of  CumtB.  before  he  died.  We  are  told  that  he 
wrote,  sealed,  and  dispatched  to  Nero,  a  few  houra  before  his  death,  a  paper  containing 
an  'account  of  the  tyrant's  crimes  and  flagitious  deeds.  It  has  been  generally  supposed 
that  Petronius  is  the  author  of  a  well-known  wori^  eutitled,  in  the  oldest  MSo.,  Petrom'i 
Ar^itriSalyricon,  a  series  of  fragments  belonging  apparently  to  a  very  extensive  comic 
novel  or  romance  (see  Notglb),  the  greater  portion  of  which  has  penshed,  but  there  ia 
really  no  satisfactory  evidence  to  show  whether  or  nothe  wasso.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  work  belongs  to  the  1st  c  a.d.  The  fragments  exhibit  a  horrible  picture  of  the 
depravity  of  the  times;  but  there  is  no  IndicaUon  that  the  author  disapproves  of  what  he 
describes.  The  editio  prineepa  of  the  fragments  appeared  at  Venice  in  1499;  later  editions 
are  those  of  Burmann  (Tral  ad.  lUien.  1709;  2a  edit.  Amst.  174S),  and  of  Antonius 
(Leip.,  1781)  and  fiucehler  (Berlin,  1882).  SienUewicz  has  described  P.  in  his  novel 
Quo  Vadis. 

FBTB0PAVL0V8E',  a  t.  of  Asiatic  Bnssia,  in  the  province  of  Akmollnsk,  on  the  river 
Irtish,  160  m.  by  rail  w.  of  Omsk.  Pop.  16,200.  It  is  an  Important  military  station, 
and  hag  a  custom  house.  A  large  trade  la  carried  on— Petropavlovsk  is  also  the  name  of 
a  small  port  of  Russian  Siberia,  on  the  e.  shore  of  Avatclia  bay. 

FZXXOVSK',  a  t.  of  Rnssia,  in  the  province  of  Sarator,  66  m.  n.w.  of  Saratov,  sitoated 
on  the  Medvyedltsa  connected  by  rail  with  main  line  to  Moscow.   Pop.  16,100: 

PETB0ZAT0D8K',  an  important  mining-town  in  the  n.  of  European  Russia,  capital  of 
the  government  of  Olonetz,  stands  on  the  western  shore  of  lake  Onega,  300  m.  by  water 
n,e,  of  St.  Petersburg.  A  cannon-foundry  was  erected  here  In  1701  by  Peter  the  Great, 
who  himself  had  discovered  the  rich  resources  of  this  noribem  region  in  iron  and  copper 
ores.  The  town  itself  dates  from  the  year  1703;  and  from  that  to  the  present  time  it  has 
been  the  great  center  of  the  mining  industry  of  the  government.  The  Alexandrovsky 
arms-factory  Is  specially  deserving  of  notice.  It  was  founded  in  1774,  and,  besides  oth« 
arms,  it  has  produced  many  thousand  pieces  of  cast-iron  ordnance.  Works  are  also  fitted 
up  for  the  preparation  of  steel.  There  is  a  trade  in  timl>er,  com  and  furs,  and  there  is 
easy  communication  by  water  with  St.  Petersburg.   Pop.  '91, 12,206. 

TBTBiini  LOMBABDini,   See  Lombard,  Pxtkb. 

FETBH,  or  Ipek  (i.e.,  silk),  a  t.  of  European  Tnrkey,  In  Albania,  stan^  on  the  Bls- 
tritza,  or  White  Drln,  73  m.  n.e.  of  Scutari.  It  is  a  pleasant  town ;  the  houses  are  large 
and  Iiandsome,  and,  as  a  rule,  have  gardens  attached,  in  which  fruit  and  mulberry-trees 
are  cnitivated.  Silk  is  extensively  made,  tobacco  and  fruits  ore  lai^ly  cultivated,  and 
arms  manufactured.  Petsh  has  a  celebrated  monasteir,  before  1090  the  residence  of  the 
Servian  patriarchs.    Pop.  15-16,000  mostly  Mohammedans. 

PETIENKOTEB,  Max  von,  b.  Bavaria,  1818;  a  chemist,  studied  at  Munich,  and 
1845-47  was  employed  in  the  Bavarian  mint;  ^terward  prof,  of  medicine.  He  was 
associate  editor  of  the  ZeUaehrifl  f&r  Biologic  In  1865.  He  wrote  a  valuable  work  on  ven- 
tilation, and  of  his  productions  thm  were  pubUsfaedf  ta  1868,  Die  atmo^heriMdu  Luft  m 
JVohngd)auden  ;  In  1870-72,  Uebar  Oehl/arbe  und  Conservirttng  dir  OemSldegaUrim  durm  Re- 
generation der  Bilder;  In  1871,  Die  Vet^eitungeari  der  Cholera  in  Indim, 

PBTTieREW,  Chables,  D.D.,  1748-1807;  b.  Penn.  His  father  was  originally  of  a 
Scottish  family,  and  emigrated  to  Pennsyivania  about  1770,  and  thence  to  Kortli  Caro- 
lina. In  1773  Charles  became  a  teacher  in  Edenton;  was  ordained  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  at  London  In  1776,  and  elected  bishop  of  N.  C.  in  1794.  He  took  a 
leading  part  in  establishing  the  university  of  Xortb  Carolina. 

FETTIGBEW,  Thomas  J.,  1791-1865,  b.  Eng. ;  studied  for  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine, and  was  appointed  secretary  and  registrar  of  the  medical  society  of  London.  In 
1810  be  founded  the  philosophical  society  of  London,  and  8  years  later  was  made  secretary 
to  the  royal  humane  society,  which  oiflce  he  held  until  1820.  He  was  surgeon-tn- 
ordinary  to  the  duke  of  Kent,  and  the  duke  of  Sussex;  and  being  appointed  librarian  to 
the  latter,  compiled  the  BiUiotkKa  Suueeiana,  one  of  the  chief  Inbltographical  works,  on 
which  he  was  ensaged  for  12  years.  He  was  a  friend  of  Coleridge;  was  one  of  the 
foundersof  the  Charing  Cross  hospital,  and  of  the  Bri^sh  arebeeological  association;  and 
was  for  a  long  time  a  prominent  official  in  the  latter  institution,  and  editor  ov  its /ournof. 
He  was  devoted  to  antiquarian  research,  particularly  in  Egyptian  archseolo^,  a  fact 
which  brought  him  into  intimate  relation  with  Belzoni,  Wilkmson,  and  other  Egyptolo- 
gists. He  published  a  number  of  works  on  curious  and  recondite  subjects,  including 
anperOitiona  connected  itith  Medieine  and  Surgery. 

fXTIlS,  a  CO.  in  w.  central  Missouri,  drained  by  Muddy  and  Hat  creeks  and  Black 
river,  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  other  x^lroMb; 
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668  Bq.m.  pop.  'flO,  81,151  inclu.  colored.  The  surface  iadivereifled  and  heaTfiy  wooded. 
The  Boil  is  fertile,  and  the  principal  produptlons  are  com,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  and  live  etock. 
It  contains  extensive  deposits  of  coal.   Co.  seat,  Sedalia. 

lETIBIOH,  FsBDiNANP,  1796-1873 :  b.  I>reMlen  ;  son  of  Fnns  a  Bculptor,  studied 
the  art  of  scmptore  at  the  academy  at  Dresdrai,  and  with  Thorwaldaeo  at  Rome.  He 
came  to  the  U.  S.  in  hia  youth,  was  a^mointed  director  of  the  academy  of  art  in  Penn- 
Bylvania,  and  pasaed  BtHue  time  In  BtazU.  He  ia  beat  known  by  hla  atatnes  of  "  Bellnr 
riua,"    Cbriat,"  and  the  bas-relief  *'  Day  and  Night." 

PETTY,  Sir  Willuk,  1638-87;  b.  Ramsey,  Eng. ;  son  of  Anthony  Petty;  educated 
at  the  grammar  school  In  his  native  town,  and  at  the  university  at  Caen,  Normandy. 
After  his  retm-n  from  France  he  held  an  official  position  in  the  British  navj,  but  left  it 
for  the  study  of  mediciae  at  Paris,  reading  Yesalias  with  Hobbes,  and  visiting  Leyden 
and  Utrecht.  He  invented  the  peniagraph,  a  copying  machine  patented  1647, l)ut  there 
was  then  no  demand  for  it.  He  went  to  Oxford  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Clayton,  prof,  of 
anatomy,  at  the  same  time  giving  private  instruction ;  obtained  a  fellowship  at  Brazenose 
coUc^  16^  He  was  prof,  of  anatomy  in  the  university  of  Oxford  1660 ;  prof,  of  medicine 
in  Qresham  college  1651 ;  physiciaD  to  the  army  in  Ireland  1653,  serving  as  secretary  under 
8  successive  lords — lieut-Xambert,  Fleetwood,  and  Henry  Cromwell;  entered  parliament 
1658;  was  knighted  and  made  surveyor-general  of  Ireland.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Royal  society  which  held  its  first  meetings  at  his  lodgings;  was  the  progenitor  of 
the  house  of  Lansdowne,  and  is  called  the  founder  in  England  of  the  science  of  political 
economy.  Among  bis  published  works  are,  Ihe  Po^ical  Anatomy  of  Ireland,  1681. 
Taxet  and  GontrSmtioru,  1667. 

PETTY  BAG  OFFICE,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  court  of  chancery,  was  abolished  in 
1874,  and  its  duties  were  transferred.  The  clerk  of  the  petty  bag,  an  officer  appointed 
by  the  master  of  the  rolls,  drew  up  writs  of  summons  to  parliament,  congia  (fmre  for 
bishops,  writs  of  aeirefaeieu,  and  all  original  writs.  A  great  deal  of  miscellaneous  bun- 
nesB  was  also  transacted  in  the  petty  bag  office,  which  the  lord  chancellor  and  master  of 
the  rolls  were  empowered  to  regulate  and  transfer  from  time  to  time.  By  the  act  of  87 
and  86  Vict  c.  81,  these  various  duties  have  devolved  on  the  clerk  of  the  crown  in  chan- 
cery and  on  officers  of  the  supreme  court. 

PETTY  0FFIGEB8,  in  the  English  navy,  are  an  upper  class  of  seamen,  analogouii  to  l>- 
non-commissioned  officers  in  the  army.  They  comprise  the  men  responsible  for  the 
proper  care  of  the  several  portions  of  the  ship,  the  foremen  of  artiflcera,  the  signalmen, 
and  many  others.  They  are  divided  into  three  classes;  chief  petty  cheers,  at  3b.  6d.  to 
68.  a  day;  first-class  working  petty  officers,  at  1^.  3d.  a  day;  and  second-class  working 
petty  officers  at  Ss.  a  day.  Petty  officers  are  appointed  andean  be  degraded  by  the  cap- 
tain of  the  ahip.   Her  efficiency  much  depends  on  this  useful  class  of  sailors. 

FXTTT  BESSnnrS  is  the  court  constituted  by  two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  in 
England  when  sittiog  in  the  administration  of  tneir  ordinary  jurisdiction.  Tbourii  for 
many  purposes  statutes  enable  one  justice  to  do  acts  auxiliary  to  the  hearing  and  adjudl* 
Nation  of  a  matter,  yet  the  jurisdiction  to  adjudicate  is  generally  conferred  upon  the 
justices  in  petty  sessions,  in  whicli  case  there  must  be  at  least  two  justices  present,  and 
this  is  called  a  petty  sessions,  as  distinguished  from  quarter  sessions,  which  geQeraliv 
may  entertain  an  appeal  from  petty  sessions.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  always  suffi- 
cient justices,  the  whole  of  the  counties  of  England  are  subdivided  into  what  are  called 
petty  sessional  divisions,  those  justices  who  live  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  being 
the  members  who  form  the  court  of  such  division.  This  subdivision  of  counties  is  con* 
firmed  by  statute,  and  the  justices  at  quarter  sessions  have  power  from  time  to  time  to 
alter  it.  Each  petty  sessions  is  held  in  some  town  or  village  which  gives  it  a  name,  and 
a  police-court  or  place  is  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  the  sittings  of  the  court.  There 
is  a  clerk  of  each  petty  sessions,  usually  a  local  attorney,  wbo  advises  the  justices  and 
issues  the  summons  and  receives  the  fees  made  payable  for  steps  of  the  process.  The 
justices  in  petty  sessions  have  a  multifarious  jurisdiction,  which  they  exercise  chiefly  by 
imposing  penalties  authorized  by  various  acts  of  pai-liament,  as  penalties  against  poachers, 
vagrants,  absconding  workmen  and  apprentices,  etc.  They  also  have  juriaaicttoa  to 
hear  charges  for  all  indictable  offenses,  to  take  depositions  of  witnesses,  and,  if  tbey 
think  a  case  of  suspicion  is  made  out,  to  commit  the  party  for  trial  at  the  quarter  ses- 
fiions  or  assizes,  ahA  to  bind  over  the  witnesses  to  attend.  See  slso  JusnCK  of  thb 
Peace. 

PETtr'TIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  sotanaeea,  natives  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  America.  They  are  herbaceous  plants,  veiy  nearly  allied  to  tobacco,  and  with 
a  certain  similarity  to  it  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  foliage,  which  has  also  a  slight 
viscidity  wid  emits  when  handled  adisagrceable  smelt,  but  the  flowers  are  venr  beautiful, 
and  vaneties  improved  by  cultivation  are  amongst  the  favorite  ornaments  of  our  green> 
houses  and  fiower-borders.  The  petunias,  although  perennial,  are  very  often  treated  as 
annuals,  sown  on  a  hot-bed  in  spring,  and  planted  out  in  summer,  in  which  way  they 
succeed  very  well,  even  in  Scotland.  They  are  tall  plants,  with  branching  weak  stems, 
and  may  readily  be  made  to  cover  a  trellis.  Although,  when  treated  as  green-house 
phints,  they  become  Iialf-shruhby,  they  do  not  live  more  than  two  or  three  years.  Tlio 
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name  petunia  U  from  the  Brazilian  petun.   the  first  petunia  was  introduced  f vom  BnsO 

In  1838. 

PETVITTSE',  a  white  earth  used  by  the  Chinese  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  and 
said  to  consist  of  comminuted  but  undecomposed  feldspar.  It  is  fusible,  and  is  used  for 
glazing  porcelain. 

FET'WOSTH,  or  Sussex  Marble,  is  a  thin  layer  of  limestone,  coinpoeed  of  the  shells 
of  fresh-water  paludince.  It  has  t)een  long,  but  not  extensively,  used  for  ornamental 
purposes.  A  polished  Blab  of  it  was  found  in  a  Roman  building  at  Chichester,  and  pillars 
formed  of  it  exist  in  the  cathedrals  of  Chichester  and  Canterbury. 

FEUTIVOZBIAK  TABLE,  the  name  given  to  a  most  interesting  ancient  document, 
which  exhibits  the  military  roads  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  indeed  of  the  world  known 
to  the  Romans.  It  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  map ;  no  regard  being  paid  to  geographic 
position,  or  the  extent  of  countries.  The  great  lines  of  road  are  laid  down  in  a  narrow 
strip,  as  if  nearly  parallel,  all  proceeding  from  Rome  as  a  center;  and  as  to  rivers,  it  only 
appears  whether  they  cross  the  road  from  left  to  right  or  from  right  to  left  of  the  traveler 
proceeding  from  Rome.  The  Mediterranean  ana  other  seas  are  represented  by  mere 
narrow  channels.  A  small  house  ia  the  mark  for  a  town;  important  towns  and  military 
■tatioos  are  distinguished  by  walls  and  towers.  Rome,  Constantinople,  and  Antiodi  are 
each  represented  by  a  circle,  within  which  is  a  human  figure  seated;  in  the  case  of  Rome 
the  figure  is  crowned.  Until  very  recently  a  portion  of  the  only  copy  of  this  valuable 
relic  of  antiquity  known  to  exist  was  evidently  wanting,  as  it  terminated  abruptly  on  the 
west  at  the  contines  of  Spain,  and  included  only  the  eastern  parts  of  Britain.  In  the  e. 
it  traces  roads  through  India  to  a  number  of  places  of  trade  as  far  as  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges.  It  is  on  parchment,  and  as  described  in  all  the  put)lications  devoted  to  it,  31 
ft.  in  length,  and  about  1  foot  wide.  It  was  found  in  the  library  of  the  Benedictine 
monastery  at  Tegernsee,  in  upper  Bavaria,  in  the  15th  c,  bv  Conrad  Celtes,  who 
bequeaUud  it  to  Conrad  PeuungH  of  Augsburg,  a  zealous  anuquary,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  authora  on  the  Roman  and  other  anUqunles  of  Qermany.  Peutinger  l)egan  to 
prepare  a  copy  of  it  for  publication,  but  died  before  he  could  accomplish  nis  purpose, 
whid),  however,  was  partially  executed  by  Mark  Welser,  in  Ids  F^aammta  TaAukt 
Antiqm  ex  PeuUngerorium  Bibliotheca  (Venice,  1591).  The  ancient  document  itself 
remained  iu  the  hands  of  the  Peutinger  family,  and  attracted  no  further  notice  till  It  was 
offered  for  sale  in  1714,  and  purchased  by  prince  Eugene,  who  presented  it  to  the  impe- 
rial library  of  Vienna,  in  which  it  still  remains.  An  exact  copy  of  it  was  published  at 
Vienna  in  1753,  with  an  introduction  and  index  by  F.  C.  von  Scheyb.  It  was  again 
publislied  as  an  appendix  to  Eatancsich's  Oii>U  Ant^w  (Ofen.  18S6);  and  at  the  request 
of  the  academy  of  Munich,  a  revised  edition,  with  an  introduction,  was  published  by 
Coarad  Mannert  (Leip.  1834).  ffince  that  time  a  leaf  detached  from  the  rest  has  been 
founB  In  the  Imperial  library  at  Vienna.  See  Miller's  edition  of  the  same,  Bavensburg 
(1888). 

The  Peutingerlan  table  does  not  always  agree  with  the  Antonlne  itinerary  (see  Itin- 
bubt);  some  stations  and  towns  being  marked  in  the  one  which  are  not  in  the  other, 
the  distances  marked  being  also  sometimes  different.  But  the  two  together  throw  great 
light  on  audent  geography.  It  appears  almost  certain  from  internal  evidence  that  the 
FButlngerian  table  belongs  to  the  8a  c  of  the  Christian  era,  or  the  beginning  of  the  4th, 
although  the  existing  copy  seems  to  belong  to  a  later  date.  The  general  character  of  the 
work  seems  to  show  that  its  authorship  is  to  be  referred  to  times  of  prevalent  panmism; 
whilst  a  few  things  appear,  probaUy  alterations  or  insertions  of  a  copyist,  which  refer 
to  Christiamty. 

PEWEE,  a  common  name  given  to  several  species  of  American  insectivorous  birds, 
of  the  sub-order  dammatore«,  family  tyrannida,  and  related,  of  course,  to  the  common 
iMirn-yard  fowl,  but  more  nearly  to  the  king-bird  and  other  fly-catchers.  The  common 
pewee  or  phoebe  bird  {nayomia  fusetia,  Baird)  measures  about  8  In.  across  the  extended 
wings.  It  is  a  beautiful  brown  on  the  back,  darker  on  the  head,  with  a  yeUowish-white 
breast  and  Iwlly;  quills  brown,  slighdy  edged  with  a  lighter  color,  a  sort  of  dull  white. 
Its  principal  habitat  is  tbe  middle  and  Atlantic  states,  from  norUiem  Maine  to  Florida, 
living  in  northern  portloDs  duringsummer  and  migrating  to  thesouth  in  the  autumn.  It 
comes  north  in  April,  and  usually  batches  a  brood  by  the  middle  of  Ma^  and  another  by 
the  first  of  August.  !□  October  it  returns  to  the  south,  migrating  at  night.  It  makes  a 
nest  tike  a  bam  swallow,  attached  to  a  wall  or  rafter,  of  mud,  grass,  mosses,  etc.,  lining 
it  with  down  and  other  soft  materials,  and  the  same  bird  may  use  the  nest  more  than 
one  season.  It  lays  from  four  to  six  eggs,  white,  with  a  few  reddish  spots  at  the  larger 
end.  The  hatching  takes  about  18  days,  and  in  8  or  4  days  more  t^e  young  birds  leave 
the  nesL  This  bird  has  been  seen  by  Prof.  Augbey  in  eastern  Nebrsska  along  the  Mis- 
souri river,  who  found  in  its  stomach  numerous  locusts  and  other  insects;  in  one  instance 
48  locusts.  Its  note  of  pee-wee,  or  pho^,  is  well  known.  The  Wood  Peweb  (emtopus 
tiirens.  Cab.)  measures  from  10  to  11  in.  across  the  outspread  wings,  with  the  color  of  the 
back  much  like  that  of  the  phcebe  bird,  but  it  has  two  pale  grayish  bands  across  the 
wings,  a  narrow  whitish  circlet  around  the  eyes,  and  has  a  greenish-yellow  t>elly  and 
graywi  throat  nnd  breast.  Its  flight  is  rapid,  with  sudden  sweeps  when  darting  after  Its 
maect  prey,  which  it  pureues  in  the  night.   It  also  eats  hemes.   Its  note  somewhat 
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resembles  that  of  the  phcebe  bird,  but  is  more  frequently  single  syllabled  than  yr\Gx  that 
bird.  It  comes  nortii  two  or  three  weeks  later  than  the  phcebe  biid,  some  of  them  goiog 
aa  far  north  as  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  They  return  as  Ux  south  in  the  win- 
ter as  New  Grenada.  They  also  penebate  the  west  as  far  as  the  high  central  pl^ns. 
One  dlBsected  br  Prof.  Augliey  in  1868  Was  found  to  be  a  destroyer  oflocusts.  Its  nest 
is  attached  to  tue  branch  of  a  tree,  the  eggs  four  or  flvc,  light  yellowish,  with  reddish 
spots  tit  the  larger  end.  It  is  very  courageous,  defending  its  nest  against  aU  intnideTB. 
Two  broods  are  raised  at  the  north  where  the  season  is  lon^  enough.  Prof.  Aughey  also 
notices  the  western  wood  pewee  {contoptu  Biehardsoni,  BBiM)whi^  resembles  the  "wood 
pewee  "  except  liaving  shorter  legs,  longer  wings,  and  larger  feet.  It  is  found  from  the 
ttOth  parallel  of  latitude  to  Panama  and  from  the  great  plains  to  the  Padflc. 

PEWS  (anciently  puet;  Old  Fr.  puys;  Dutch,  puye*;  Lat.  podium,  "  anything  on 
which  to  lean s'appuyer),  inclosed  seats  in  churches.  Qiurch-seats  were  in  use  in  Eng- 
land some  time  before  the  rerormation,  as  is  proved  by  numerous  examples  still  extant, 
file  carriog  on  some  of  which  is  as  early  as  the  decorated  period,  i.e.,  before  1400  a.d.  ; 
and  recOTOs  as  old  as  1450,  speak  of  such  seats  by  the  name  of  puM.  They  were  origi- 
nally pl^  fixed  benches,  all  facing  east,  with  partitions  of  wainscoting  about  8  ft 
hi^,  and  sides  of  the  width  of  the  seat,  paneled  or  carved;  the  sides  sometimes  rising 
aliove  the  wainscoting,  and  ending  in  flnials  or  poppies,  or  else  ranging  with  it  and 
finished  with  a  molding.  After  me  reformation,  probably  under  the  inBuence  of  the 
Puritans,  who,  objecting  to  some  parts  of  the  service  which  they  were  compelled  to 
attend,  sought  means  to  conceal  their  nonconformity,  pews  grew  into  large  and  high 
iacloBures,  containing  two  or  four  seats,  lined  with  baize,  and  flttal  with  doors,  desks, 
and  cushions.  Pews  were  early  assigned  to  particular  owners,  but  at  first  only  to  the 
patrons  of  churches.  A  canon  made  at  Exeter,  in  1287.  rebukes  ijuarreling  for  a  seat  in 
church,  and  decrees  that  none  shall  clidm  a  seat  as  his  own  except  noblemen  and  the 
patrons.  Gradually,  however,  the  system  of  appropriation  was  extended  to  other  inhabit- 
ants of  the  parish,  to  tlie  injury  of  the  poor,  and  me  multiplication  of  disputes. 

The  law  of  pews  in  England  is  bnefly  this:  All  church-seats  are  at  the  disposal  of 
the  bishop,  and  may  be  assigned  by  him,  either  (1)  directly  by  faculty  to  the  holders  of 
any  property  in  the  parish;  or  (3)  through  the  churchwardens,  whose  dutyit  is  as  office  ra 
under  tiie  bishop,  to  "  seat  the  parishioners  according  to  their  degree."  In  the  former 
case,  the  right  descends  with  the  property,  if  the  faculty  can  be  shown,  or  immemorial 
occupation  proved.  In  the  latter,  the  right  can  at  any  time  he  recalled,  and  lapses  on 
the  party  cmring  to  be  a  regular  occupant  of  the  seat  It  appears  that  by  common  law 
every  pari^ioner  has  a  right  to  a  seat  in  the  church,  and  the  churchwaraens  are  bound 
to  place  each  one  as  beat  they  can.  The  practice  of  feUt'n^  pews,  except  under  the 
church-building  acts,  or  special  local  acts  of  parliament,  and,  much  more,  of  teUing  them, 
has  been  declared  illegal.  In  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  pews  in  churches  are  a 
matter  of  annual  a>mpetition,  and  wing  large  sums.  Latterly,  in  England,  there  has 
been  some  discussion  as  to  the  injuriously  exclusive  character  of  the  "  pew  system,"  and 
H  disposition  luis  been  manifested  .to  abolish  pews  altogether,  and  sobslltute  moyabto 
■eats  avaUable  by  all  indiscriminately.  Several  pami^ilets  have  appeared  on  theaubjeot 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  on  the  continent  pews  are  seldom  to  be  seen. 

FEWTEB,  a  common  and  very  useful  alloy  of  the  metals,  tin  and  lead.  Two  other 
kinds  of  pewter  have  a  more  compound  character.  Common,  or  lof-jmoUr,  consists  of 
4  parts  of  tin  and  1  part  of  lead;  plai&^pwAer  is  made  of  100  paris  of  tin,  8  puurts  of  anti- 
mony. 3  parts  each  of  bismuth  and  copper;  another  Und,  called  tr^,  is  composed  of  8S 

ETts  of  tin  and  17  parts  of  antimony.  Although  these  are  (he  standard  formulas,  each 
nd  is  often  much  varied  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the  manufacturer;  the  chief  alteration 
being  the  adtUtion  of  a  large  propOTtton  of  lead  to  the  last,  and  a  large  increase  of  the 
same  metal  in  the  other  two. 

nVEB,  JoRAmr  OoSRAV,  1658-1712 ;  b.  Switzerland.  He  graduated  in  roedldne 
at  Basle  in  1681,  practiced  medicine  there,  became  professor  of  elocution  and  of  logic, 
and  afterwards  of  natural  philosophy.    He  made  many  dissections  and  examinations  of 

fl'lands  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  particularly  of  certain  aggregations  of 
ymphoid  follicles  which  have  since  been  known  as  Peyer's  ^rlands,  or  the  patches  or 
plaques  of  Feyer.  See  Peyxr'b  Glaitob;  also,  Diaasmss. 

OUHSS,  aggregations  of  solitRrv  lymphoid  follicles,  first  described  \ij 
Jolianii  Conrad  Peyer(q.v.),  principally  found  in  the  tZntm.  the  lower  division  of  the 
small  intestine,  ana  connected  with  tlie  functions  of  digestion  and  cbylification.  Bee 
DiGEBTiON.  The  solitary  glands  which  are  not  aggregated  have  essentially  the  same 
structure  as  those  which  make  up  the  patches  of  Peyer,  or  "  Peyer's  glands." 

PETBOH,  Vi-rroRB  Auedbo,  Abb^,  1785-1870;  b.  Italy;  prof essor  of  the  oriental  lan- 

fiagea  at  Turin.  He  placed  the  study  of  Coptic  on  a  scientific  basis  by  his  Grammatiea 
ingiice  Coptica,  and  Lenam  Livgtux  Copticte  :  edited  a  number  of  Greek  and  Latin  texts, 
some  of  which  he  discovered  himself,  and  rendered  Thucydides  into  Italian*  He  was  « 
senator  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  corresponding  member  of  the  French  lnstitnt& 
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PXTBONim,  Chables  Ionace,  Comte  de,  1788-1854;  h.  at  Bordeaux,  Fraoce; 
whose  father  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  gaUlotltie  in  1793.  He  was  educated  for  the 
bar,  where  he  was  eloquent  but  not  able;  a  pronounced  advocate  of  the  Bourbons; 
entered  public  life  with  the  advent  of  Louis  X vIII.  to  the  throne,  and  became  minister 
of  jnatice  In  HBStl.  In  1822  he  proposed  the  law  to  muzzle  the  press,  and  favored  all 
measuras  looking  to  the  restoration  of  absolute  kingly  power  and  the  feadal  status, 
including  the  re-establishment  of  the  law  of  primogeniture.  On  the  dlsmissid  of  the 
Vill&le  cabinet  in  1828  by  Cliaries  X.,  Peyronnet  went  with  It;  but  became  minister  of 
the  interior  in  1830,  and  by  his  policy  of  reaction  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of 
Charles  X.  the  same  year.  He  was  subsequently  Imprisoned  at  Ham  for  Illegal  use  of 
power  while  in  office,  and  there  wrote  an  Sistoire  des  Francs  in  2  vols. 

FEZEKA8,  a  manuf^turlng  t.  of  France,  In  the  department  of  H^rault,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  of  that  name,  26  m.  w.8.w.  of  Montpellier.  Tt  stands  in  a  district 
remarkable  for  its  beauty,  and  so  well  cultivated  as  to  have  received  the  name  of  the 
garden  of  H^rault.  It  is  famous  for  its  healthy  climate  and  clear  sky.  The  vicinity 
OTOdnces  excellent  wine,  and  oil,  leather,  and  iron  and  copper  nxtds  are  manufactured. 
The  trade,  however,  Is  chiefly  in  brandy.    Fop.  '91  (comm.),  6191. 

FTALZBUBO,  a  town  in  German  Lorraine,  on  the  w.  slopes  of  the  Yosges,  25  m. 
w.n.w.  of  Strassburg,  2  m.  n.  of  the  Rhine  and  Mame  canal.  It  passed  into  the  bands 
of  the  French,  1661.  The  town  commanded  the  passes  of  the  Yosges,  and  was  strongly 
fortified  by  Yauban,  1680;  bat  the  defenses  were  razed  by  the  Germans  on  their  capture 
of  the  place  after  four  months*  siege,  1870.  It  contains  shoe  and  hat  factories.  P(^. 
^06,  with  garrison,  8887. 

FFEFFEB8,  or  FfXpfebs,  an  extraordinary  and  mucb-visited  locality  in  the  canton 
of  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  5  m.  s.e.  of  Sargans.  It  has  been  famous  since  the  middle  of 
the  11th  c.  for  Its  hot  baths,  situated  2,265  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  520  ft.  abov^  the 
village  of  Ragatz.  The  old  baths  of  Pfeffers  are  built  on  a  ledge  of  rock  a  few  feet 
alwve  the  roaring  torrent  of  the  Tamina,  and  are  hemmed  in  by  walls  of  rock  towering 
above  them  to  the  height  of  600  ft.,  and  so  far  burying  the  baths  within  the  goi^e  that, 
even  in  the  height  of  summer,  sunlight  appears  above  them  only  from  ten  to  four. 
Above-tbe  old  baths,  the  walls  of  the  ravine  of  the  Tamina  contract  until  they  meet, 
covering  up  the  river,  which  is  there  seen  from  a  cavernous  gap.  The  hot  springs  are 
reached  from  the  baths  by  means  of  a  railed  platform.  This  platform,  leading  to  the 
hot  spring,  is  secured  to  the  rocks,  and  the  Tamina  chums  Its  way  through  the  cleft  80 
or  40  ft.  below. 

FFEI7FEB.  Ida  {nie  Reter),  a  celebrated  female  traveler,  was  b.  at  Vienna,  Oct 
15, 1797,  and  from  mv  earliest  years  showed  a  resolute  and  fearless,  but  not  unferainiae 
disposition.   In  1880  she  married  an  advocate,  named  Pfeiffer,  from  whom  she  was 

obliged  to  obtain  a  separation,  after  she  had  borne  him  two  sons,  Oscar  and  Alfred, 
whose  education  devolved  on  herself.  When  she  had  settled  them  in  life,  and  was  free 
to  act  as  she  pleased,  she  at  once  proceeded  to ^^tify,  at  the  age  of  45,  her  long-cherished 
inclination  for  a  life  of  travel  ana  adventure.  Her  first  expedition  was  to  the  Holy  Land. 
She  left  Vienna  iu  Mar..  1842,  and  returned  In  December  of  the  same  year,  having 
traversed,  alone  and  without  Kulde,  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  Palestine,  and  £g3Tt> 
She  published  an  account  of  her  eastern  rambles  in  the  foHowing  year  (Bate  ^rterWU- 
nerin  in  da»  Heilige  Zand),  which,  like  all  her  other  works,  has  gone  through  many  edi- 
tions, and  been  translated  into  French  and  English.  In  1845  she  visited  northern  Europo 
— Sweden,  Norway,  Lapland,  and  Iceland — and  recorded  her  impressions  in  her  i2etM 
nach  dem  Skandtnaniteh,  Nbrden  vnd  der  Ituel  Idand  (2  vols.,  1846).  But  these  journevs, 
which  would  have  satisfied  most  women,  were  but  little  excursions  in  the  eyes  of  this 
insatiable  nomad,  and  only  served  to  whet  her  appetite  for  something  vaster.  She 
resolved  on  a  voyags  round  the  world,  and  on  June  28,  1846,  sailed  from  Hamburg  in 
a  Danish  brig  for  Brazil.  Her  descriptions  of  the  Bomeiry  of  that  country  and  of  the 
inhabitants — both  native  Indians  and  Brazilians — are  exceedingly  Interesting,  She  then 
s^ed  round  cape  Horn  to  Chili,  and  thence,  after  some  time,  across  the  I^ific  to  Ola- 
heite,  China,  and  Calcutta;  crossed  the  Indian  peninsula  to  Bombay,  whence  she  took 
ship  for  the  Persian  gulf,  landed  at  Bassora,  traversed  a  great  part  of  western  Asia, 
southern  Russia,  and  Greece,  and  re-entered  vtonna.  Nov.  4, 1848.  Two  years  later  she 
published  a  narrative  of  her  travels  and  adventures,  entitled  Hine  Frauen^ahrt  um  dia 
Wdt  (Vienna,  1850,  3  vols.).  As  a  small  recognition  of  her  services,  and  of  her  singular 
energy,  fortitude,  and  perseverance  of  her  character,  the  Austrian  government  granted 
Mme.  Pfeiffer  a  sum  of  |500.  She  now  determined  to  go  round  the  worla  again, 
but  by  a  different  route.  Proceeding  to  England,  she,  in  Hay,  1851,  took  ship  for  Sara- 
wi^,  rounding  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  penetrated  alone  to  the  heart  of  Borneo,  visited 
Java  and  Sumatra,  hved  for  a  time  with  some  cannibal  tribes,  and  sailed  from  tlio 
Moluccas  to  C^fornia,  thence  to  Peru,  scaled  the  peaks  of  Chimborazo  and  Cotopaxi, 
made  a  run  through  the  principal  of  the  United  States,  and  returned  to  London  in  1854. 
This  second  voyage,  signalized  by  several  sdeutiflc  obserrations,  is  described  in  Mema 
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Zvxite  WeUreim  (Vlen.,  1856).  But  the  more  she  traveled,  the  fiercer  became  her  hunger 
for  moTement.  In  Sept.,  1856,  she  set  oat  on  what  was  to  be  her  last  expedition — 
namely,  to  Hsdagascar.  After  endoring  terrible  hardships,  she  got  away,  and  came 
home  to  Vienna— to  die.   Her  death  tool  place  Oct.  28, 1858. 

PJrjUlflia  Is  a  division .  of  cnireney  in  Germany  eqoal  to  one-hundredth  of  a  mark. 
The  mark  equals  one  English  shilling,  or  twenty-fire  cents  in  U.  S.  money,  therefore 
the  pfennig  equals  two  and  a  half  mills  In  V.  S.  or  decimal  currency. 

FFOBZHXHC,  an  important  manufacturing  t.  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  on  the 
northern  border  of  the  Black  Forest,  stands  on  the  Enz,  at  its  confluence  with  the 
Nagold  and  Wurm,  16  m.  s.e.  by  e.  of  Karlsruhe,  and  on  a  recently  constructed  branch 
of  the  Mannheim  and  Basel  railway.  Pforzheim  contains  the  remains  of  an  andent 
castle,  formerly  the  rMideuce  of  the  margraves  of  Baden-Durlach;  several  churches; 
a  convent;  industrial  and  other  schools;  chemical  and  iron.works;  machine-shops,  tan- 
neries, and  paper  and  other  factories.  It  is  the  largest  manufacturing  center  of  cheap 
jewelry  In  the  world,  Introduced  by  French  emigrants.   Pop.  '91,  S3,^l. 

IHXDO,  or  Phadon,  b.  Greece  4th  c  ;  taken  prlscmer  in  war  and  made  a  slave 
Coming  to  Athens  he  became  acquainted  with  Bocrates,  who  induced  Alcibiados  or  Crito 
to  nlease  him  from  servitude.  He  wrote  a  number  of  dialogues,  was  the  founder  of 
the  Eleatic  school  of  philosophy,  and  is  the  person  to  whom  Plato  inscribed  his  dialogue 
of  that  name. 

PEXBBA,  in  Greek  legend  and  tragedv,  the  daughter  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  and 
of  Fasiphae.  sister  of  Ariadne  and  wife  of  Theseus.  Venus,  enraged  against  Hippol- 
Ttus,  Pbsedra's  step-son,  for  neglecting  her  worship,  and  aAinst  P^edra,  as  being  the 
rtaoj^terofAirildiBe,  inspired  Qie  latter  with  a  passion  fOT  On  the  rejection 

of  her  advances,  she  falsely  accused  the  Touth  to  Theseus,  who  demanded  his  life  from 
Neptune.  Hippolytus  was  thrown  from  nls  chariot  on  the  sea-shore  and  drafted  upon 
the  sands  till  dead.  Pfaeedra  died  by  her  own  hand  and  Theseus  learned  toolate  that 
he  had  destroyed  bis  son  without  cause,  lltla  etiKV,  with  modifications,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  tragedies  by  Sophoclea  and  Goriindes^  and  Radne's  Ph£dn,  1877,  is  one  of  tha 
masterpieces  of  the  French  drama. 

TES'ABm,  a  Latin  poet,  whose  works  consist  of  fabl«8.   He  was  piobaUy  a  Tbra- 

clan  or  3Iacedonian,  carried  to  Rome  as  a  slave  in  his  childhood,  and  brought  up  at  the 
court  of  Augustus,  who  emancipated  him.  Under  Tiberius,  he  was  cinMsed  to  great 
danger  from  the  hostility'  of  Sejanus,  but  lived  to  eee  that  sfeneral's  overthrow,  and  died 
at  an  advanced  age,  probablv  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  Mve  books  of  fables,  after  the 
manner  of  .£sop,  and  called  .fh&uls  JBaopia,  have  been  usuallr  ascribed  to  hiuL  llie 
faults  of  the  Style  have  led,  however,  to  the  suspicion,  not  mere^r  of  alterations  at  a  later 
date,  hut  of  la^,  and  even  much  later,  composition.  Hie  wy  "morals'*  luve  been 
supposed  to  Indicate  the  middle  ages  as  the  period  to  which  the  work  should  probably 
be  referred;  but  its  authenticity  is  generally  admitted.  The  first  edition  was  published 
at  Troyes  in  1596.  The  text  has  subsequently  occupied  the  attention  of  some  of  the 
greatest  scholars  and  critics,  from  the  days  of  Burmacn  and  Bentley  to  the  present  time. 
A  sixth  book,  containing  83  fables,  has  recently  been  discovered  and  published,  of  the 
authenticity  of  which,  however,  there  are  greater  doubts  than  that  of  the  other  books. 
The  best  editions  are  those  of  J.  C.  OrelU  (Zurich,  1831)  and  L.  Midler  (Leip.  1877). 

FHXVOa'AKOUS  PLAVTB.   Bee  Phahbbooahoub  Plabtb. 

FHAETHOTO-e.,  the  shining),  in  the  writings  of  Homer  and  Heslod,  a  frequent  title  of 
Helios  the  sun-god,  and  subsequently  employed  as  his  name. — PbaStbon,  in  Greek  mythol- 
ogy, is  also  the  name  of  a  son  of  Helios,  famous  for  his  imfortunate  attempt  to  drive 
his  father's  chariot.  Scarcely  had  the  presumptuous  youth  seized  the  reins,  when  the 
horses,  perceiving  his  weakness,  ran  off,  and  approaching  too  nev  the  earth,  almost 
set  it  on  fire.  Tvliereupon  the  euth  cried  to  Jupiter  for  help,  and  Jupiter  struck  down 
Phaethon  with  a  thunderbolt  into  the  Eridanus  or  Po.  Hu  sisters,  the  Hellades,  ■vrba 
bad  harnessed  the  horses  of  the  son,  were  xduuged  Into  poplars,  and  thehr  teats  Into 
amber. 

FHAETOV.    See  Tbopic  Bird. 

THAOESWA  (Gr.,  from  phagein,  to  eat  or  corrode)  designates  a  variety  of  uloera- 
tioD  in  which  there  is  much  infiltration,  and  at  the  same  time  rapid  destruction  of  tlie 
affected  part  The  sore  presents  an  irregular  outline  and  a  yellowish  surface;  it  gives 
off  a  proniae  bloody  or  ichorish  dis^rge,  and  is  extremely  palofuL  It  usually  attacks 
persons  whose  constitutions  are  vitlatedby  scrofula,  by  the  syphilitic  virus,  by  ue  abuse 
of  mercury,  by  intemperance,  etc.  It  not  very  unfrequently  appears  in  the  throat  after 
scarlatina  in  a  severe  form.  If  relief  is  not  offordea  by  the  Internal  administration  of 
ojdum  (to  allay  the  pun),  and  of  quinla,  or  some  other  preparatira  of  hart:,  wine,  beef* 
(Ml  etCf  to  Improve  the  tone  of  me  constitution,  together  with  astringtttt  and  sedadrc 
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local  aptdicatioiu,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  destnicUon  of  the  part  by  strong  nitrio 
acid,  or  some  other  caustic. 

The  terrible  disease  known  In  dvil  practice  as  Slouohinq  PHAaEDENA,  and  In  mill, 
to^  and  naval  practice  as  Hobpital  Oamgrene,  is  merely,  according  to  some  of  our 
hlghert  singical  authorities,  a  state  of  phagedena  In  its  fullest  development.  This  dis- 
order requires  for  its  devei(mment  the  influence  of  some  of  those  undemied  causes  which 
regulate  the  outbreak  of  epidemics,  and  is  peculiarly  characterized  by  its  contagious  and 
infectious  nature.  It  is  usually  engendered  by  the  overcrowding  of  sick  and  wounded 
men,  and  some  idea  of  its  virulence  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  tliat  on  the  return  of  the 
French  fleet  from  the  Crimean  war,  no  less  than  60  deaths  from  it  occurr«d  in  one  ship  in 
Ihe  course  of  38  hours.  It  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  London  hospitals;  but  it 
broke  out  in  the  Middlesex  hospital  in  1885,  in  UniverBity  College  hospital  in  1844,  and 
in  8t.  Bartholomew's  And  St.  Gfeorge's  hospitals  in  1847  (Dniitt's  Surgeon't  Vade-mtaim, 
8th  ed.  p.  72,  twte).  For  details  respecting  this  disoider  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Hennen's  Prineiptet  of  Military  Surgery,  Boggle  On  Bo^Ual  Gangrene,  and  the  article 
on  "gangrene,"  by  Mr.  Holmes  Coote  in  ^<i^%'^  SyOm  <^  Surgery,  volL 

FHAL&OBO  OOBAZ.   Bee  Coruobant. 

FHALX'VA.  See  Moth. 

raA'IAVQEB,  or  Phalangibt,  Phalangitta,  a  genus  of  marsupial  quadrupeds,  hav- 
ing a  rather  short  head,  short  ears,  short  woolly  fur,  a  long  prehensile  tail,  sometimes 
completely  covered  with  hair,  and  sometimes  only  at  the  base,  and  scaly  towards  the 
extremity;  the  dentition  somewhat  various  as. to  the  number  of  premolars,  the  incisors 
always  su  in  the  upper  jaw  and  two  in  the  lower,  the  true  molars  eight  in  each  jaw, 
the  canines  of  the  lower  jaw  very  small,  and  close  to  the  incisors.  The  fore-paws  are 
strong,  and  caiwble  of  much  use  in  grasping  food  and  bringing  it  to  the  mouth,  a 
number  of  epeoiee  inhabit  Australia  and  the  islands  to  the  n.  (rf  it.  They  live  chiefly  in 
trees,  and  feed  on  insects  small  animals  of  various  kinds,  eggs,  and  fnuts.  The  Sooty 
Pralanoer  or  Tafoa  (P.  fuUginota)  is  pretty  common  in  van  Diemen's  Land,  and  >b 
much  sought  after  on  account  of  Its  fur,  which  is  of  a  uniform  smoky-black  color,  or 
tinged  with  cbestnut,  warm  and  beautiful.  The  Uul  is  very  bushy.  It  is  nocturnal  in 
itshabits.— The  VuLPiKE  Phalanger  (i*.  vulpina),  also  called  tbeVuLPiME  Opossum, 
is  very  plentiful  uid  widely  diffused  in  Australia.  The  length  of  the  animal  from  the 
point  of  tlie  muzzle  to  the  root  of  the  tail  is  about  26  in. ;  tne  tail  is  about  IS  in.  long, 
and  is  bushy;  the  color  is  grayish-yellow  on  the  upper  parts,  and  tawny-buff  below.  The 
fur  is  not  so  much  valued  as  that  of  the  last  speciea,  but  is  used  for  various  purposes. 
The  flesh,  although  it  has  a  strong  peculiar  flavor,  is  a  favorite  food  of  the  Australian 
aborigines.— Nearl]^  allied  to  this  genus,  is  the  genus  cueau,  of  which  one  species,  whit- 
ish-gray, spotted  with  brown,  is  plentiful  in  the  Molucca  and  Papuan  islands.— Allied  to 
the  phalangers  also  are  the  flying  pbalaogers  (q.v  >. 

FEUAV0IDJB,  a  family  of  trachearian  arachnida,  popularlr  called  harvut^men, 
stnne  of  the  species  appearing  in  great  numbers  in  flelda  during  the  hay  and  com  har- 
vests. They  resemble  spiders  in  their  general  form,  although  their  organs  of  respiration 
are  very  different.  Their  legs  are  extremely  long  and  slender.  Most  of  the  species  are 
Tery  agile. 

PEALAVBTE'BIAHm  (from  Gr.  signifying  phalanx  and  solids  the  Bystem  of  living 
in  communitira  called  phalansteries,  as  suggested  by  Fourier,  the  French  socialist.  See 

FomUERISH. 

THA'IAHZ,  the  ancient  Greek  formation  for  heavy  infantry,  which  won  for  itself  a 
reputation  of  invincibility,  may  be  described  as  a  line  of  parallel  columns,  rendered  by 
its  depth  and  solidity  capable  of  penetrating  any  line  of  troops.  The  oldest  phalanx  was 
the  Ijicediemonian  or  Spartan,  m  which  the  soldiers  stood  eight  deep;  the  Athenian 
phalanx  had  been  the  same,  until,  at  the  battle  of  Marathon  (480  b.c.)  Miltiades  reduced 
the  depth  to  four  men  in  order  to  increase  his  front.  When  Epaminondas  organized  the 
Theban  army  against  Sparta,  he  felt  that  the  Spartan  line  of  battle  would  be  impregna- 
ble to  troops  organized  in  their  own  manner.  He  therefore  increased  the  depth  and 
lessened  the  front  of  his  phalanx,  which  enabled  him  to  burst  throu^  the  Sparian  line, 
inflicting  the  san^inaiy  defeat  of  Leuctra  (371  b.c.).  Philip  of  Kacedon  had  learned 
the  art  of  war  under  Epaminondas,  and  when  he  resolved  to  make  bis  state  a  military 
power,  he  formed  the  celebrated  Macedonian  phalanx  (369  b.c.),  which  enabled  him  to 
conquer  Greece,  aitd  with  which  his  son  Alexander  subdued  the  eastern  world.  The 
Ma«donian  phalanx,  as  the  latest  form  that  ontanization  assumed,  and  as  the  shape  in 
which  the  phalanx  encoimtered  the  military  skill  of  the  west,  is  deserving  of  dracription. 
The  line  was  16  deep;  a  grand-phalanx  comprising  16,384  hopUiet,  or  heavy-armed  sol- 
diers, subdivided  as  follows;  the  grand-phplanx  was  composed  of  four  phalanxes  or 
divisions,  each  under  a  general  officer,  called  a  phalangareh;  his  command  was  divided 
into  two  brigades  or  merarchie$  (sometimes  called  telareJUet),  each  of  these  comprising 
two  n^ments,  or  ^uiiarchie$,  of  four  battalions  or  $ynte^fmata  each.  A  tyiUagma 
answmd  accurately  to  a  modem  battalion,  except  that  it  was  smaller.  It  was  a  peinct 
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square,  irith  16  men  each  way,  was  commanded  by  a  ^/ntagmatarch  or  MTUigot;  and  had 
an  adjutant,  with  one  or  two  other  staff  officers  who  stood  behind.  Eight  files  united  were 
under  a  kaiarch,  four  under  a  tetrareh,  corruponding  probably  to  a  modem  capL,  two 
flies  were  under  a  dUoehtts  or  aubaltero.  A  single  file  ot  16  men  was  called  a  loenot,  and 
the  best  man  was  placed  at  its  head;  a  picked  man,  the  ourago$,  also  marching  in  the 
rear.  The  arms  of  all  these  phalanx-men  were  pikes  or  spears,  24  ft.  long,  of  which  d 
ft.  were  behind  and  18  ft.  held  in  front  of  the  combatant.  As  each  man  occupied  with 
his  shield  8  ft.,  the  phalanx,  when  it  advanced,  had  six  tiers  of  spear-points  in  front,  a 
wall  of  steel  which  no  troops  could  withstand,  especiallv  as  the  bearers  of  the  q>ears 
were  prened  on  by  the  ten  ranks  in  their  rear.  By  rapid  movements  the  phalanx  could 
change  front,  form  in  close  column  of  ^ntagmata,  and  execute  other  critiral  maneuven. 
— The  heavy-armed  phalanx  was  ordinarily  flanked  by  peltatta  or  light  infantry,  simi- 
larly formed,  but  only  eight  deep,  while  the  cavalry  were  but  four  deep.  The  phalanx, 
as  representative  of  the  beavr  formation,  came  in  contact  with  the  lighter  ICj^on  of 
Kome  during  Uie  wars  of  Pyrrnus  in  Italy. — At  the  great  battle  of  Heraclea  (379  B.C.), 
the  phalanx  won  the  day;  but  the  victory  was  attributable  to  other  causes  as  much  as  to 
any  superiority  of  formation. 

PHAX'ABIB,  a  tyrant  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of 
the  6tb  c.  B.C.  According  to  the  prevalent  tradition,  he  was  infamous  for  his  cruelty. 
He  mtuntained  his  power  for  16  years  by  the  aid  of  foreign  hirelings,  and,  it  Is  said,  by 
putting  to  death  all  persons  of  eminence  in  his  domioions;  but  at  last  be  fell  a  victim  to 
popular  indignation.  He  gratified,  we  are  told,  his  love  of  cruelly  by  causing  persons 
to  be  roasted  alive  in  a  brazen  bull,  which  was  made  for  that  purpose— the  first  victim 
being  the  maker,  Perillus.  Cicero  calls  him  the  "  most  cruel  of  all  tyrants"  {cruddita- 
mtu  omnium  tjfrantun^m).  But  some  doubt  attache*  to  this  view  of  his  character,  partly 
because  many  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge  ate  intrinsicaUy  improbable,  and  partly 
because  later  traditions  represent  him  as  fond  of  Utemture  and  philosophy,  and  a  patron 
of  learned  men.  Lucian  afllrms  that  he  was  naturally  a  man  of  a  mild  and  humane  dis- 
position. How  far  the  later  view  should  be  allowed  to  modify  the  earlier,  it  is— in  Uie 
absence  of  all  reliable  knowledge — impossible  to  say.  It  is  under  the  later  aspect  that 
he  is  shown  to  us  in  the  famous  but  spurious  Spima  of  Phaiaiit.    See  Bentlbt. 

FEA'LABOFE,  Phalaropm,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  lobipedida  (q.v.);  having  a 
rather  long,  slender,  weak,  straight  bill,  resembling  that  of  the  sandpipers,  which,  indeed, 
they  otherwise  much  resemble,  although  diCTcriDg  in  their  aquatic  habits;  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  being  passed  in  swimming  on  the  sea,  where  they  seek  moUusks  and 
other  small  marine  animals  for  their  food.  The  Gray  Phalakope  {P.  lobatus),  altbougfi 
formerly  so  rare  a  bird  in  Britain  that  Pennant  sayi  he  only  knew  of  two  instances  of 
its  occurrence  in  his  time,  is  now  not  unfrequently  seen  in  its  autumn  migration  from 
its  northern  abode  to  its  southern  winter-quarters.  It  breeds  In  the  arotic  lenons  both 
of  the  old  and  new  world,  migrating  southward  in  both  on  the  approach  of  winter.  Its 
entire  length  is  rather  more  than  8  inches.  The  tail  is  short  It  is  a  beautiful  bird,  and 
remarkable  for  the  great  difference  of  its  summer  and  winter  plumage,  the  prevailing 
tint  in  winter  being  a  delicate  gray,  whilst  in  summer  the  upper  parts  exhibit  a  fine  mix- 
ture of  black,  white,  and  yellow,  and  the  breast  and  under  parts  are  reddish  chestnut.— 
The  Red  NECKED  Phalarope  (P,  hyperboreut,  or  lobtpet  hyperboreut,  a  generic  distinc- 
tion being  made  by  Cuvier  and  others,  on  ac(x>unt  of  the  sharper  and  more  slender  bill), 
breeds  in  some  of  the  northern  Scottish  Islands,  althou^  It  is  more  common  in  more 
northern  regions,  and,  like  the  former.  Is  found  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  world. 
It  is  rather  smaller  than  the  gray  phalarope,  and  la,  like  It,  very  gnceful  in  form  and 
movements,  and  finely  colored.  The  phalarc^ies  are  very  fearless  of  man,  and  very  easily 
tamed.   Their  flesh  is  oily  and  unpalatable. 

FHAIXVE,  a  repreaentatlon  of  the  male  generative  organs,  used  at  cerlidn  DionvHan 

festivals  in  ancient  Greece,  as  a  svmbol  of  the  powers  of  procreation.  It  was  an  object 
of  common  worship  tbrougbout  tne  nature- religion  of  the  east,  and  was  called  by  mani- 
fold names,  such  as  linga  ^.v.),  joni,  pollear,  etc.  Originally  it  had  no  other  meaning 
than  the  allegorical  one  of  that  mysterious  union  between  the  male  and  female,  which 
throughout  nature  seems  to  be  the  sole  condition  of  the  continuation  of  the  existence  of 
animated  beings;  but  at  a  later  period,  more  narticularly  when  ancient  Rome  had 
become  the  hot-bed  of  all  natural  and  unnatural  vices,  its  worship  became  an  intoler- 
able nuisance,  and  was  put  down  by  the  senate  on  account  of  the  more  tiian  usual 
immoralitv  to  which  it  gave  rise.  Its  origin  has  triven  rise  to  much  speculation,  but  no 
certainty  has  been  arrived  at  by  investigators.  The  Phenicians  trat^  ite  introduction 
into  their  worship  to  Adonis,  the  Egyptians  to  Osiris,  the  Phrygians  to  Attys,  tho 
Greeks  to  Dionysus.  The  common  mjrth  concerning  it  was  the  story  of  some  god  deprived 
of  his  powers  of  generation — an  allusion  to  the  sun,  which  in  autumn  loses  its  fructify- 
ing influent  The  procession  in  which  it  was  carried  about  was  called  pbaltagogia,  or 
perii^iallla,  and  a  certain  hymn  was  sung  on  that  occaunn,  called  the  Plullikon  Heloa. 
The  bearers  of  the  phallus,  which  generally  consisted  of  red  leather,  and  -was  attadiod 
to  an  enormous  pole,  were  the  PhaUoplioroL  Phalli  were  on  thoae  occoaioos  worn  u 


KQQ  FhkUrls. 

Pharmh. 

ornaments  roand  the  neck,  or  attached  to  the  body.  Aristotle  traces  the  origin  of  comedy 
to  the  ribaldry  and  the  improvised  jokes  customary  on  those  festivals.  Phalli  were  often 
attaclied  to  statues,  and  of  a  prodigious  size;  uometimes  they  were  even  movable.  At  a 
im)cesaion  of  Ptol^y  Philaaelphus,  a  phallus  was  carried  about  made  of  gold,  and  120 
yds.  long.   Before  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Hierapolis  there  stood  two  phalli,  180  ft. 

^Ppn  which  a  priest  mounted  annnallyf  and  remained  there  in  prayer  for  seren 
days.  The  phallus  was  on  attribute  of  Pu,  PrlaptM,  and  to  a  certain  extent  also  of 
Hermes. 

PEALLUB,  a  genus  of  fungi  of  the  division  ga^eromyeetm,  egg-shaped,  the  outer  cot- 
eiing  at  lengUi  bursting  to  permit  tlie  growth  of  a  stem,  the  receptacle  which  produces 
the  spores,  and  which  is  surmounted  by  a  rudimentary  pUem.   The  most  common  Brit- 


many  yards  around.    The  egg  : 
The  growth  of  the  stem  is  veiy  rapid,  and  it  soon  decays. 

raAVAXIOTSa.   See  Fanariots, 

PHAVEBOO'AXOmi  PLAVT8(Qr.  phaiwroi,  manifest;  garni,  marriage),  or  "Paxsoa- 
iMovB  (Qr.  pliaino,  to  show)  Plants,  are  those  plants  which  have  true  flowers,  and  in 
which  the  sexual  organs  ([stamens  and  pistils)  are  distinctly  notable.  They  are  alsocEdled 
FLOWEKiKa  Plants,  being  by  all  these  names  contramstinguished  to  cryptogamons 
plants  (q.v.).  The  seeds  of  phanerogamous  plants  originate  from  ovules  (q.v.),  and 
already  contain  the  young  plant,  more  or  less  perfectly  formed,  which  is  called  Uie 
emltryo.  Phanerogamous  plants  are  about  Uuee-fourths  of  all  known  plants.  Among 
them  are  included  all  the  lu'ger  plants,  and  all  plants  of  great  Importance  in  an  economic 
point  of  view.  They  are  generally  divided  into  intmMtfl^iMifndtUOTeiu&^motupIan^, 
and  diaoiyUSaimu*  or  ei^mmu  plants. 

FEA'BAOH.  The  name  given  by  Uie  Hebrews  to  the  monarch  ruling  in  Egypt  at  the 
time,  in  the  same  manner  as  Csesar  was  applied  to  the  Roman  emperors,  and  as  Khan  is 
to  the  Tartar  and  Shah  to  the  Persian  rulers.  The  word  is  of  uncertain  etymology, 
being  capable  of  two  derivations — viz.,  either  para,  "the  sun,"  which  is  the  leading 
or  first  title  of  all  Egyptian  monarclis,  or  the  popular  expression,  piouro,  or  plunav, 
"  the  king."  It  is  even  possible  to  derive  it  from  pa  har,  "  the  horns,"  another  title  of 
E^ptian  monarchs.  The  greatest  difSculties  have  been  encountered  in  attempting  to 
dei«naine  tlie  particular  monarchs  who  pass  under  this  name  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
flrst-mentionea  i^iaraofa  is  the  one  In  whose  leign  Abraham  visited  l|g^t,  who  is  sup- 
posed by  some  imronolog^ts  to  have  been  one  of  the  shepherd  monarchs,  but  nothing 
can  be  offered  beyond  mere  conjecture  in  support  of  this  theory.  Another  pharaoh  is 
the  one  in  whose  reign  Joseph  was  brought  to  EKypt,  and  who  was  supposed  by  Eusebius 
to  he  Apopbis,  one  of  the  later  shephertikings  oTtne  17th  dynasty,  who  are  known  from 
the  monuments  to.  have  immediately  precraed  the  18th.  Buosen,  indeed,  places  the 
arrival  of  Joseph  in  the  reign  of  Usericsen,  or,  as  he  reads  his  name,  Sesertesen  I. 
of  the  13th  dynasty,  in  wnich  indeed  a  famine  is  stated  in  the  hieroglyphical 
texts  to  have  happened,  and  in  which  it  appears  numerous  officers  were  established 
to  take  charm  of  the  grain.  Argnments,  however,  may  be  adduced  for  Joseph 
having  arrived  in  the  time  of  the  12th  dynarty,  from  the  fact  of  the  establidmient 
of  the  family  of  Jacob  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  the  importance  to  which  Joseph  had 
risen,  and  the  omission  of  the  name  of  any  of  the  pnncip^  Egyptian  cities  in  the 
narrative,  and  the  fact  of  Joseph  having  married  Asenath,  the  daughter  of  Potiphcrah, 

Srieet  of  Heliopolis,  a  city  evidently  the  seat  of  the  court  under  the  12th  dynasty,  as 
>uar  or  Avaris  was  under  the  shepherds.  Equal  difficulty  Is  experienced  in  determin- 
ing the  pharaoh  who  reduced  the  Israelites  to  bondage,  employed  them  In  the  latxva 
of  the  nrick-fleld,  and  compelled  them  to  build  the  treasure-citiee  of  Fltbom  and 
Barneses.  He  appears  to  have  meditated  the  total  absorption  of  the  Hebrews  into  the 
Egyptian  race.  All  that  is  dear  frmn  the  narrative  is  that  the  city  of  Rameses  was 
called  after  his  name,  in  the  same  manner  as  modem  forts  have  been  by  contemporary 
rulers.  Now  frequent  mention  occurs  in  the  papyri  and  other  texts  of  the  Makatalu  en 
jRamesnt,  or  Tower  of  Rameses  H.,  which  is  represented  on  the  walls  of  Hedinat-Abu; 
and  this  has  induced  Lepsius  and  Bunsen  to  depress  the  date  of  the  exodus  from  1491 
B.C.  to  the  close  of  the  Itfth  dynasty,  or  after  Ruueees  II.,  a  point  controverted  by  other 
chronologlsts,  who  wish  to  elen^  it  to  the  middle  of  the  16tn  dynasty,  or  ITSB  b.g.  To 
syndiroiuze  the  former  date,  Lepsius  takes  the  rabUnical  date  of  1814  b.c  for  the 
exodus,  or  1840  b.c.  for  the  birth  of  Hoses.  The  pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  is  supposed  to 
be  Herienptah  or  Menephthes,  the  son  and  successor  of  Rameses  H  Fhiloto^cally. 
this  explanation  is  preferable,  as  the  fixed  point  in  the  inquiry  is  the  name  of  the  Migdol 
of  Rameses,  found  both  in  the  Scriptures  and  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt.  Other 

Sharaohs  are  mentioned;  as  the  father  of  Tahpenes,  wife  of  Hadad  and  mother  of  Genu- 
oth;  the  pharaoh  whose  daughter  Solomon  married;  pharaoh  Nechao,  or  Necho  II., 
who  gave  battle  to  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  whom  be  slew  at  H«^do,  and  who  made 
war  against  the  Elyiians*  defeatw  tiiem  M  Magdolui,  and  took  Caoytus  or  Katth,  on  the 
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Arunata  or  Orontes.  He  was  subBequentiy  defeated  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Garchemlah, 
607  B,c.  Pharaoh  Hophra,  was  the  Uaphris  or  Apries  of  the  Greeks,  whose  destnicUoa 
was  wvphesied  by  Jeremisji,  and  who  was  strangled  570  B.a— Bunsen,  .^fiwiiteM  SuBb, 
UL  p.  IW;  LepsiuB,  Smlalt.  p.  817;  Kash,  ThePharaoh <fth»  3oodtu (SroTLoiid.  1868). 

FEABISEES  (/VrisAm  or  iVutAm,  Separatists),  a  so-called  "Jewish  sect,"  more 
correctly,  however,  a  certain  Jewish  school,  which  probably  dates  aa  a  distinct  body  or 
part^  from  the  time  uf  the  Syrian  troubles,  and  whose  chief  tendency  it  was  to  renst  all 
foreign,  chiefly  Ore^  influences  that  threatened  to  undermine  the  sacred  reli^on  of 
their  fathers.  They  most  AnphaUcally  took  their  stand  upon  the  law,  together  with 
those  Inferences  drawn  from  its  written  letter  which  had,  partly  from  time  immemorial, 
been  current  as  a  sacred  tradition  among  the  people.  Out  of  the  small  band  of  the 
Gfaasidim  (q.v.),  the  Pharisees  had  taken  their  rise  ori^nslly  as  Ohab«rm,  friends,  col- 
leagues, scholars — in  contradistinction  to  the  Am-ffaarez,  or  common  people — and  their 
chief  object  in  life  was  the  divine  law,  its  study  and  further  development.  Principally 
diBtinguIshed  by  their  most  scrupulous  observance  of  certain  ordinances  relating  to  things 
clean  and  unclean,  they  further  adopted  among  themselves  various  degrees  of  purity, 
the  highest  of  which,  however,  was  scarcely  ever  reached  by  any  member  of  theu*  com> 
munity.  Fen-  every  d^^ree,  a  special  course  of  inatriiction,  a  solemn  initiation,  and  a 
novitiate  was  necessary;  all  of  which,  together  wtUi  a  certain  distinction  in  dress,  seems 
to  have  been  imitated  from  them  by  the  Essenee  (q.v.).  The  name  of  Pharisees  or 
Peruiihim  was  probably  at  first  bestowed  upon  them  in  derision  by  the  Sadducees  or 
Zadokites,  the  priestly  aristocracy  and  their  partv,  the  Patricians,  who  differed  from 
tbem  politically,  and  to  some  extent  also  in  religious  matters.  The  Pharisees  had  no 
special  "confession  of  faith,"  or  artides  of  creed  different  from  the  whole  body  of 
Jews.  The  Blfale,  as  interpreted  hy  the  traditional  law,  was  their  only  code.  Obedience 
to  this  law,  strictest  obserrance  of  all  religious  and  moral  duties,  snbmlsdon  to  the 
divine  will,  full  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  Providence,  firm  belief  in  future 
reward  and  punishment,  chastity,  meekness,  and  forbearance — these  were  the  doctrines 
inculcated  in  their  schools.  They  were,  in  fact,  nothing  more  or  lees  than  the  educated 
part  of  the  people,  who  saw  in  the  rigid  adherence  to  the  ancient  religion,  such  as  it  had 
developed  itself  in  the  course  of  centuries,  the  only  means  of  saving  and  preserving  the 
commonwealth,  notwithstanding  all  its  internal  and  external  troubles.  Hence,  they 
wished  the  public  affairs,  the  state  and  all  its  political  doings,  to  be  directed  and 
measured  by  the  standard  of  this  same  divine  law ;  without  any  regard  for  those  art^ 
ciatlc  fandlies  who  ruled,  or  at  alt  events  greatly  influenced  the  commonwealth.  These 
consisted  of  the  priestly  families,  the  Zadokites  (Sadducees,  q.v.),  and  of  the  valiant 
heroes  and  sagacious  statesmen,  who  had  brought  the  Syrian  wars  to  a  successful  issue, 
and  had,  by  prudent  negotiations  with  other  courts,  restored  the  nation  to  its  former 
greatness,  and,  on  their  own  part,  had  acquired  wealth  and  fame,  and  freer  and  wider 
views  of  life  and  religion.  Tmo  latter  held  the  modem  doctrine,  that  religion  and  state 
were  two  totally  dif^rent  things;  that  Ood  had  ^ven  man  the  power  of  taklnff  hit 
matters  into  bis  own  hands;  uid  that  It  was  fo^ish  to  wait  for  a  supernatural  inter- 
ference, where  energy  and  will  weie  all  that  were  required.  Naturally  enough,  the 
political  difference  between  the  two  parties  by  degrees  grew  into  a  religious  one,  since 
the  Jewish  state  was  one  still  completely  pervaded  by  the  religious  element — as  indeed 
it  had  begun  as  a  theocracy,  and  could  stilt,  to  a  certain  extent^  be  called  by  Uiat  name. 
And  the  more  the  Sadducees  lost  their  influence — the  people  siding  with  the  Pharisees— 
the  more  the  religious  gulf  must  have  widened  between  them;  although  the  divergence 
between  them,  as  far  as  our  authorities— Josephus,  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Talmud 
—go,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  a  very  grave  natura  Thus,  the  Ph&risees  assumed 
the  dogma  of  immortality,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  a  future  reward  of  good  and  evil  deeds 
In  this  world;  while  the  Sadducees,  without  rejecting— aa  we  are  erroneon^  informed 
by  Josephus— this  dogma  in  the  least,  yet  held  that  tliere  was  nothing  In  the  Scripture  to 
warrant  it,  and,  above  all.  that  there  was  no  need  of  any  future  reward;  at  any  rate,  that 
a  pious  life  with  a  view  to  tikis  was  not  meritorious.  While  the  Pharisees  held  all  the 
traditional  ordinances  in  equal  reverence  with  the  Mosaic  ones,  tracing.  In  fact,  moat  of 
the  former  to  Sinai  itself,  the  Sadducees  rejected,  or  rather  varied  some  of  these  accord- 
ing to  the  traditions  of  their  own  families:  these  ordinances  chiefly  relating  to  priestly 
and  sacrificial  observances,  certain  laws  of  purity,  and  some  parts  of  the  civil  law.  It 
may  perhaps  even  be  assumed,  witii  the  most  recent  investigators  (chiefly  Qeiger),  that 
the  Pharisees  were  the  representatives  of  a  newer  Halacha,  dictated  by  an  oppositional 
and  religious  and  national  zeal  which  carried  tbem  far  beyond  the  original  boundaries. 
Certain  other  legal  differences  between  the  two  parties,  such  as  the  application  of  the 
laws  of  inheritance  to  daughters,  or  of  the  responsibility  of  the  master  for  his  servants, 
ase  notiilng  more  than  pohticat  party-views  in  a  religious  mask,  which  were  meant  to 
meet  certain  specifd  isolated  cases  only.  In  genwal,  the  Pharisees  handled  justice  in  a 
much  milder  manner  than  their  antagonists,  who  took  thdr  stand  upon  the  rigid  letter, 
and  would  hear  of  no  mercy  where  a  violation  of  the  code  was  clearly  made  out.  Out 
of  the  midst  of  the  Pharisees  rose  the  great  doctors  and  masters  of  the  law  (mtferim, 
eraibes;  nomo^dtukaJoi,  teachers  of  the  law),  and  to  them  were  intrusted  fagr  the  later 
rulen  the  most  importuit  offices. 
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Until  receDtly  the  greatest  misconception  has  prsTailed,  even  among  scholars,  respect- 
ing this  self-aacnflcing,  patriotic,  pioo^  learned,  and  national  party  of  progress.  That 
there  were  among  them  those  who  were  a  disgrace  to  anv  party,  and,  still  more,  to  th^ 
Btilct  one,  no  aae  Icnew  better  ttMU  the  Pharisees  themselves,  and  in  Utterer  words  thaa 
were  ever  used  by  Christ  and  the  apostles,  the  Talmud  castigates  certain  hvperpious  mem- 
bersof  their  own  community  as  the  "plague  of  Pharisaism."  These  hypocrites  wero 
characteristically  styled  ZAvim  [dyed,  painted  onesi,  ' '  who  do  evil  deeds  uke  Zimri,  and 
require  a  godly  reward  like  Phinenas.  Seven  kinds  of  Pharisees  are  enumerated  in  the 
Talmud,  six  of  whom  were  not  to  be  counted  as  real  Pharisees — viz.,  (1)  they  who  did 
the  will  of  God  for  earthly  motiTes:  (3)  those  who  made  very  small  steps,  or  said:  Wait 
for  me — I  have  still  some  good  deed  to  do;  (8)  those  who  knocked  wir  heads  ag^st 
walls,  lest  they  might  look  at  a  woman;  (4) oj^Iuo saints;  (6)  those  who  say:  tell  me 
of  another  duty;  (6)  those  who  are  pious  because  they  fear  Qod.  The  only  genttine 
Pharisee  was  he  "wno  did  the  will  of  his  Father  in  heaven  because  he  loved  him." 
Joeephus's  accounts,  distortions  in  themselves,  have,  to  add  to  the  confusion,  been  mis- 
understood (thus,  for  example,  the  word  which  be  uses  to  designate  the  three  parties,, 
never  meant  "sect,"as  it  has  invariably  been  interpreted);  and  tlie  position  of  Christ  in 
relation  to  the  Pharisees  can  never  be  understood  iHoperly  without  a  full  acquaintance 
with  the  circumstanpes  of  the  time,  to  which,  there  is  no  other  way  than  a  knowledgB  at 
that  literature  (the  Talmud  and  Midrash)  wliieh  has  so  long  been  neglected.  ChrlBt 
found  the  influence  of  the  Pharisees  predominant  among  the  people,  although  the 
^dducees  (and  the  Boethuslans)  were  io  reality  the  ruling  classes  and  dlles  of  the  rent- 
ing dynasty,  fie  naturally  sided  with  the  democratic  party  of  the  Pharisees  against  tnat 
of  the  proud  opposite  camp.  As  for  the  religious  tendencies  of  the  latter,  the  Sadducees 
(q.v.) — the  people  had  decided  tliat  point  already  practically,  by  siding  with  the  Phari- 
sees. Once  only  an  aUusioo  is  made  also  to  the  leaven  of  Herod  —  the  Badducees 
(Mark  viti.  IS,  cf.  Matt.  xvi.  6).  But  it  was,  above  all  tilings,  necessary  to  combat  tfao 
ever-growing  tendency  to  choke  up,  as  it  were,  all  real  pie^  and  genuine  virtue  of  heart 
under  external  ceremonies  and  observances,  which,  unless  guarded  against,  will  appear. 
Instead  of  a  mere  symbol  and  memento,  the  essence  of  religion  itself,  and  thus  become 
f  n  time  a  delusion  and  bondage,  and  end  in  that  vile  hypocrisy  a^inst  which  the  Talmud 
fights  with  all  its  powers  of  derision,  and  Christ  inveighs  in  much  more  vehement  terms 
than  is  his  wont.  It  w^s  not  in  themselves  that  these  "  oral  laws"  were  held  up  to  scorn. 
They  were  a  necessary  and  natural  growth,  and  acted,  in  the  main,  beneficially;  as  is 
now  fully  recognised  by  scholars  of  eminence.  (For  Some  further  remarks  on  the  sub* 
jectjsee  Talmud.  ) 

Hiarisaism— from  which  gradually  branched  off  the  wild  democratical  party  of  zealott 
(Eannaim),  and  which  for  the  last  time  represented  political  opinions  in  the  revolution 
of  Bar  Cochba — ^has,  from  the  downfall  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  final  destruction  of  the 
commonwealth,  to  this  day  remained  the  principle  representative  of  Judaism  as  a  creed 
only.  Sadduceeism  dying  out,  or,  at  all  events,  producing  only  raie  such  sterile  plant  as 
Karaism.   See  Jewibh  Bbctb,  Sadducexs. 

PEASMACOFOEU.  This  term  has  been  applied  to  various  woi^  onnalating  for  tho 
most  part  of  (l)a  list  of  the  articles  of  the  materia  medica,  wheflicr  simple  or  compound, 
with  their  characters,  and  the  tests  for  the  determination  of  their  puri^;  and  (3)  a  collec- 
tion of  approved  receipts  or  prescriptions,  together  with  the  processes  for  articles  in  tho 
materia  medica,  obtained  by  chemical  operations.  Almost  every  civilized  country  of 
importance  has  its  national  phannacopceia,  amongst  which  those  of  the  United  States, 
France,  and  Prussia  deserve  specially  honorable  notice.  The  first  phaimacopceia  pub- 
Uahed  under  uithority  appears  to  have  been  that  of  Nuremberg  in  the  year  1542. 
A  student  named  Valerius  (Tordus.  who  was  staying  for  a  short  time  at  Nuremberg, 
showed  a  collection  of  medical  receipts,  which  he  had  selected  from  the  works  of  the 
most  eminent  writers,  to  the  physicians  of  that  city,  who  were  so  struck  with  its  value 
that  they  urged  him  to  print  ft  for  the  benefit  of  the  apothecaries,  and  obtained  for  his 
work  the  sanction  of  the  senatus.  Before  this  time,  the  books  chiefly  in  use  amongst 
apothecaries  were  the  treatises :  On  Simples  by  Avicenna  and  Serapion ;  the  L&er  ServitorA 
01  Balchasim  ben  Aberazerim;  the  AnUdotarium  of  Johannes  Damascenus  or  Mezue, 
arranged  in  classes;  and  the  AjUidi^Tium  of  Nicolaus  de  ^lemo,  which  was  arranged 
aljAabetically,  This  work  was  c(nnmonly  odled  jnMtui  Mannuay  to  distinguish  it  from 
an  abridgment  known  as  JV&vteufl  Panut. 

Confining  our  remarks  to  the  British  pharmacopceias,  we  may  notice  that  the  first 
edition  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia  (or,  more  correctly  speaking,  of  the  pharmacopoeia 
of  the  London  college  of  physicians)  appeared  in  1818,  and  was  chiefly  founded  on  the 
works  of  Hezue  and  Nicolaus  de  Salerno-  Successive  editions  appeared  in  1827  1635 
1650,  1687,  1731.  174«,  1787,  1809,  1824.  1886,  and  1851;  and  form  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  histoiT  of  the  progress  of  pliarmacy  and  therapeutics  during  the  last  two 
centuries  and  a  half.  The  nature  and  the  number  of  the  ingredients  that  entered  into  the 
composition  of  many  of  the  pharmaceutical  preparations  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries 
would  equally  astonish  most  of  the  practitioners  and  patients  of  the  present  (ky.  In  the  ear- 
lier editions  we  find  enumerated  earth-worms,  m^ls,  wood-lice,  fr^^  toads,  puppy  do^ 
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foxes  ("  a  fat  fox  of  middle  age,  if  70U  can  get  such  a  one"),  the  skull  of  a  man  who  had 
been  hanged,  the  blood  of  a  cat,  the  urine  and  excremeots  of  various  animals,  etc ;  and 
electuaries  were  ordered,  containiDg  60,  6S,  and  in  one  instance — Mathiolus,  his  greM 
antidote  a«unst  poison  and  pestilence — 134  different  ingredients. 

The  Edinburgh  pbarmacopceia  ia  more  modern  than  the  London,  the  first  edition 
having  appeiu^a  in  1699;  while  the  Dublin  pharmacopeia  does  not  date  farther  back 
than  1807:  The  latest  editions  of  these  works  appeared  in  the  years  1841  and  1890 
TMpectiTely. 

Until  wa  medical  act  passed  In  1858,  the  tight  of  publishing  the  phanuacopceias  for 
En^;land*  Scotland,  and  Ireland  was  vested  in  the  colleges  of  physicians  of  London. 
Bdubtug^  ud  Dublin  res^tively;  and  as  these  three  puarmacopeeias  contained  many 
important  preparations,  similar  in  name  but  totally  different  in  strength  (ss,  for  example 
dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphia,  etc.),  dangerous  com[dl- 
cations  arose  from  a  London  prescription  being  made  up  in  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin,  or 
vice  Der$&.  By  that  act  it  is  ordained  that ' '  the  general  [medical]  council  shall  cause  to 
be  published,  under  their  direction,  a  book  contiuning  a  list  of  medicines  and  compounds, 
and  the  manner  of  preparing  them,  together  with  the  true  weights  and  measures 
by  which  they  are  to  be  prepared  and  mixed:  and  containing  such  other  matter 
and  things  relating  thereto'  as  the  general  council  shall  think  fit,  to  be  called  Britith  Pkair- 
maeopma,  which  shall  for  all  purposes  be  deemed  to  be  substituted  throughout  Oreat 
Britain  and  Ireland,  for  the  several  above-mentioned  pbarmacopceias." 

The  Britith  PharmaamceCa,  of  which  mention  has  just  been  made,  a  work  published 
In  1864,  had  the  merit  of  amalgamating  the  London.  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  pharma- 
copoeias; but  it  unfortunately  contained  so  many  defects,  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
universal  wishes  both  of  the  medical  professon  and  of  the  chemists,  the  medical  council 
ordered  a  new  edition  to  be  as  speedily  as  pmslble  prepared.  This  new  ediUon  has  met 
with  general  favor  from  the  profession;  and  it  Is  to  be  hoped  that  as  we  have  now  mc- 
ceeded  in  Incorporating  4hree  distinct  works  into  one,  we  may.  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  hope  to  have  a  universal  pharmacopoeia,  or,  at  all  events,  one  of  so  general 
a  nature  Uiat  the  most  important  medicines  of  the  American,  British,  and  chief  conti- 
nental pharmacopceias*  shall  all  be  of  the  same  strength.  The  most  important  additions 
to  the  new  edition  are  benzoated  lard  (used  for  makim;  suppositories  and  otntmentift 
bromide  of  ammonium  (useful  for  steepleBsnesB,  and  in  bystOTia  and  epllemy),  carbonate 
of  bismuth  and  solution  of  citrate  of  bismuth  and  ammonia  (useful  In  the  same  cases 
as  white  bismuth),  iodide  of  cadmium  (which  may  be  used  In  the  form  of  ointment 
when  the  yellow  color  of  the  skin  that  follows  the  application  of  iodide  of  lead  ointment 
is  objected  to),  oxalate  of  cerium  (which,  in  doses  of  one  or  two  grains,  three  times  daily, 
acts  as  a  sedative  end  tonic,  and  is  of  great  value  in  chronic  intestinal  irritation,  dyspep- 
^a,  pyrosis,  in  clironlc  vomiting,  and  especially  In  the  vomiting  during  pregnancy;, 
flexile  collodion  (consisting  of  a  mixture  of  48  parts  of  collodion,  1  of  Canada  balsam, 
and  of  castor  oil,  and  useful  as  a  protecting  coating  for  burns,  ulcers,  and  in  er^'sipelas); 
glycerines  of  borax,  carbolic  acid,  gallic  acid,  tannic  add,  and  starch  (which  are  used  as 
local  applications);  Tarions  mercurial  preparations,  as  compound  ointment  of  mercury 
(which  IS  an  imitation  of  Scott's  celebrated  ointment  for  diseaeed  joints),  mercury  sup- 
positories (for  thread  worms  in  ttie  rectum),  and  the  black  and  yellow  washes  whibh  are 
now  for  the  first  time  made  officinal,  lozenges  of  chlorate  of  potash,  tincture  of  pellitory  or 
pyretbrum  (used  locally  for  relieving  toothache),  quinine  pills  and  wine,  tincture  of  sumbl 
(valuable  in  20  minim  doses  as  a  nervous  stimulant  in  typhoid  fever,  delirium  tremens, 
etc.),  and  tincture  of  green  hdleboie,  or  Vfratrum  viridts  (which,  la  doses  of  from  S  to 
80  miDlms,  la  useful  In  gout. 

It  niaybe  proper  here  to  make  the  distinction  between  a  pharmacopoeia  and  a  dispen- 
satory. These  terms  have  been  used  indiscriminately,  but  there  Is  a  distinction  among 
pharmacists,  which  Is  this ;  the  word  pharmacopoeia  is  derived  from  the  Greek  and  rig- 
nifles,  "  I  make  medicine."  It  is  strictly  a  collection  of  recipes  or  instructions  for  nuk- 
ing various  medicinal  compounds,  or  simple  preparations,  which  are  also  made  under  the 
authority  of  a  college  or  bodv  of  medical  men,  and  are  termed  i0einal,  A  dispensatoiT. 
is  a  book  which  also  treats  01  the  preparation  of  medicines  ;  but  it  moreover  contains  the 
natural  as  well  as  the  medical  history  of  the  various  medicinal  substances.  A  dispensatory 
In  addition  to  officinal  preparations,  may  contain  many  others,  and  be  publisiied  without 
official  authority.  A  dispensatory  is  also  to  a  more  or  less  extent  a  treatise  on  matM^'a  mediea 
(q.v.),  a  branch  of  medical  science  which  treats  of  the  knowledge  and  action  of  medi- 
cines, and  may  either  treat  of  the  action  of  individual  medicines  or  embrace  the  whole 
range  of  the  pharmacopoeia,  and  occupy  itself  with  the  action  of  every  article,  simple,  or 
compound,  either  upon  a  healthy  or  a  diseased  subject;  that  is  to  say,  it  may  consider  the 
3^3nno1ogical  aa  well  as  the  therapeutical  action  of  medicines,  therapeutics  (q.v.)  bemg 
tbfU  branch  of  the  science  which  treata  of  the  action  of  drugs  as  metUdne*  strictly  speak- 
ing, or  their  action  in  disease,  for  this  is  often  much  different  from  their  action  on  the 


•llie  chief  oootiiwntBlpliarmacop(Blaa  are  the  Frenoh.whlchUalsouBed  in  SwitBeriaod;  thahaS* 
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healthy  body,  or  their  physiolo^eal  acMoo.  A  dispeosatory  is  often,  nay  it  is  geDerally, 
a  comoinatioa  of  a  phannacopoeia,  a  materia  medica,  and  a  treatise  on  therapeutics,  as 
far  as  the  latter  is  not  included  in  materia  medica.  This  depends  upon  the  signification 
placed  upon  the  word  therapeutics.  Its  original  meaning,  as  derived  from  the  Greek  is 
"  I  wait  upon,"  or  "  I  attend  upon  the  sick,"  and  includes  not  only  tne  action  of  medi- 
cines but  their  rnode  of  adnuntttrcUioa  in  every  respect,  as  regards  time,  frequent,  or 
quantity,  and  the  condation  in  which  the  patient  is  to  be  kept.  Tliis,  the  strict  significa- 
uon  of  the  word  therapeutics,  is  adopted  by  many,  and  of  course  embraces  much  of  tbe 
practice  of  medicine.  Others  regard  therapeutics  as  the  science  of  the  action  of  remedies 
only,  and  this  is  the  way  in  wliich  the  word  is  generally  employed.  We  have  thus,  for 
the  sake  of  conciseness,  briefly  discussed  tbis  question  under  one  nead.  Tbe  New  York 
county  and  Kew  York  state  medical  societies  in  1818  took  measures  for  holding  a  con- 
vention of  dele^tes  from  various  state  medical  societies  and  medical  colleges,  which  met 
at  Washington  Jan.  1. 1820.  The  action  taken  then  resulted  In  the  appearance  the  same 
year  of  the  first  Fharmaeepeeta  In  the  United  States  of  America,  a  vomme  of  373  pages. 
The  couTcntion  made  provision  for  the  holding  of  other  conventions  for  revision  every 
ten  years,  and  such  conventions  were  held  in  18S0,  1840,  and  1850.  The  convention  of 
3800  received  delegates  from  the  army  and  navy,  and  from  various  colleges  of  pharmacy 
and  pharmaceutical  societies.  The  first  edition  of  the  United  States  Duipenmtory  was 
issued  in  1631.  It  has  since  that  time  passed  tlirough  many  revisions,  and  has  l)ecomc 
double  its  original  size,  till  at  the  present  time  it  is  really  an  encyclopaedia  of  therapeu- 
tics,  fdiarmacy,  and  materia  medica.  Several  other  excellent  pharmacopoeias  and  dis- 
pensatories liare  been  published.  The  American  Pharmacopana  was  first  published  in 
both  English  and  Latin,  but  in  1840,  and  since  that  time,  the  Latin  lias  been  omitted. 
In  1870  several  important  changes  were  introduced  Into  it.  The  terminology  of  chemical 
medicines  was  changed  to  correspond  with  the  new  nomenclature  (see  Chemical  Nomen- 
ciiATURS) ;  the  substitution  of  expressions  of  weight  for  those  of  capacity  in  all  formulas, 
was  adopted ;  and.  finally,  articles  were  added  relatinx  to  the  local  peculiarities  of 
climate.  New  {tfepamtlona  are,  of  conise,  oontinuaUy  awed  to  the  phamacopeeiaa. 

PEABVACY  (from  the'  Or.  pharmaeon,  a  medicine).  Is  that  department  of  fnaUvia 
medica  (q.v.)  which  treats  of  the  collection,  preparation,  preserration,  and  dispensing  ot 
medicines.   It  is  synonymous  with  pkarmaeeuUeal  cliemiatry. 

FHABVABAZUB,  b.  Greece  5th  c.  B.C. ;  succeeded  his  father  Fhamaces  as  satrap  of 
the  Persian  provinces  about  the  Hellespont.'  He  assisted  the  Spartans  in  411  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Abyaos  and  Lampsacus,  protected  them  after  their  defott  at  Cy^cus  in  4(M>,  but 
finally  became  hostile.  In  S90  he  defeated  an  invading  Spartan  force  under  Agesilaus 
II.,  but  tbe  next  yetfr  was  defeated  by  him.  Conon  came  to  his  assistance  from  Athens, 
and  they  sailed  along  the  .^gsan  sea,  driving  out  tbe  Lacediemooians  from  the  sea-port 
towns.  His  last  known  action  was  his  unsuccessful  expedition  to  Egypt  with  the  Athe- 
nian Iphicrates  in  877  b.c. 

FS&'BOS,  a  rocky  islet  off  the  coast  of  I^ypt,  which  Alexander  the  great  connected 
with  Alexandria  by  tbe  Heptastadium,  or  Seven  Furlong  Mole.  The  light-house,  at  Its 
n.e.  point,  commenced  by  Ptolemy  I.  and  finished  about  280  b.c.,  was  looked  upon  aa 
one  of  tbe  wonders  of  the  world.  It  seems  to  have  been  400  ft.  high,  and  lasted  for  1600 
years.  The  fire,  conataDtly  kept  lighted  on  its  summit,  was  said  to  be  visible  for  40 
miles.  The  isluid  of  Pbaios  became  ultimately  a  suburb  of  Alexandria  1^  means  of  a 
street  extending  aknig  the  mole.  After  the  time  of  Julius  Ceesar  It  rdapsed  into  its 
original  condition  of  a  mere  fishing  station. 

VRhSMkXfSt,  now  Febsala,  anciently  a  t.  of  fliessaly,  to  the  s.  of  Lariisa,  on  the 
river  Enlpeus,  and  historically  notable  for  the  great  battle  fought  h^  between  Ctesar 
and  Pompey,  Aug.  9,  48  b.c.  Pompey  had  about  45,000  legionaries,  7,000  cavalry,  and 
a  great  numiier  of  light-armed  auxiliaries.  Csssar  had  22,000  legionaries,  and  1000 
German  and  Gallic  cavalry.  The  battle,  which  commenced  with  an  attack  on  Pompey's 
left  wing,  ended  In  a  complete  victory  for  Csesar.  Pharsalus  was  also  one  of  the  posi- 
tions occupied  by  the  Greeks  In  the  disastrous  war  against  Turkey  in  1807. 

PHABTVOOBSAH'OHn,  a  sub-order  of  dermopterous  (q.v.)  fishes,  characterized  by 
respiratory  processes  projecting  from  above  the  pharynx  Into  the  large  cavity  of  w» 
mouth.  The  pharyngobranchi!  have  no  heart,  and  are  the  lowest  In  o:;ganization  of  all 
Bshes.   The  species  are  veiy  few.   Bee  Lanoelkt. 

PHABTVOOOHA'TEI,  an  order  of  fishes  in  the  system  of  MQller  and  Owen;  partly 
aeanthopterout  and  partly  malaeopterout  in  the  system  of  Cuvier;  some  of  them  also 
^idoid,  and  some  etenoid.  Their  common  chaiacterlstic  is  the  union  (tf  the  lower  phar- 
yngeal into  one  bone. 

PEAXTVX  (Or.)  is  the  name  of  that  pari  of  the  alimentary  canal  which  lies  behind 
the  nose,  mouth,  and  larynx.  It  is  a  musculo-membranous  sac,  situated  upon  the  cer- 
vical portion  of  the  vertrebral  colnnm,  and  extending  from  the  base  of  the  skull  to  the 
level  of  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  where  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  cesophagus 
Cq.  V.)  Its  length  is  about  fbui  inches  and  a  half,  it  is  twoader  in  Its  transverse  than  in  its 
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aateroposterior  diameter,  and  its  Barrowest  point  is  at  its  terminatioD  in  tlic  ce8opl][agu& 
Seyen  foramina  or  openiogs  communicate  with  it,  viz. :  the  w/owttertor  nam  or  nostrils, 

at  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the  pharynx:  the  two 
Buatachian  tubet,  opening  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  pre- 
ceding oriflces;  the  foouth;  the  larynx;  and  the  em- 


Fie.  I.— The  pbamix  laid  open 
fnmbuiiid: 

1,  a  sectioii  of  the  base  of  the 
■kuU;  2,  a,  the  walla  of  the 
phaiynx  drawn  to  either  side; 


8, 8,  the  poeteiior  narea,  sepa' 
rated  by  the  romer;  4,  4,  the 
extramiiies  of  the  Eustaclilan 


tubes;  6,  the  soft  palate-  6, 0. 7. 
7,  its  posterior  ana  aotenor  pil- 
lars; 6,  the  root  of  the  toneue; 
S,  the  epiglottis  oTertuugmg; 

10,  the  op^Dg  of  the  la^^; 

11,  the  posterior  part  of  the 
larynx;  IS,  tbeopenios  Into  the 
oeeophaguB,  whose  external 
Burface  Is  seen  at  18;  14,  the 
trachea.— (From  WUmul) 


_'be  pharynx  is  composed  of  an  external  muieular 
coat;  a  middle  JibrotiM  coat  called  the  pharyngetU  aponeu- 
ro9u,  thick  above  where  the  muscular  coat  is  absent,  and 
gradually  thinning  as  it  descends;  and  antucotMcoat.  con- 
tinuous with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and 
nostrils.  The  muscular  coat  requires  spedal  notice.  It 
is  composed  of  a  mtperior,  middle,  and  ivjfmffr  eonttrietor 
mnacle  on  either  ade,  together  with  two  less  important 
muscles,  tenned  the  ttpu^karwtffeal  and  palato-pharpn- 
ffeal  muscles.  When  Uie  food,  after  being  sufficiently 
masticated  and  mixed  with  saliva,  is  thrown,  by  the  action 
of  the  tongue,  into  the  pharynx,  the  latter  is  drawn 
upwards  and  dilated  in  different  directions;  the  elevator 
muscles  (thestylo-pbaryngeal  and  inlato-phwyngeal)  then 
relax,  and  the  pharynx  descends;  and  aa  soon  as  the  mor- 
sel is  fidrlv  within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  constrictor 
muscles,  tliey  successively  contract  upon  it,  and  gradually 
pass  it  onwards  to  the  oesophagus.  Independeatly  of  its 
importance  in  the  act  of  swallowing,  the  pharynx  exerts 
an  influence  on  the  modulation  of  the  voice,  especially  iu 
tbeproductioD  of  the  higher  notes. 

Toe  pharynx  is  aot  so  frequently  a  seat  of  disease  as  many 
other  parts  of  the  intastiual  tube.  In  cases  of  diphtheria 
(q.v.)  it  is  usually  the  chief  seat  of  the  disease.  It  Is  liable 
to  ordinary  inflammation  or  pharynffiUa — an  affection 
characterized  by  pain,  especi^fy  in  swallowing,  without 
redness  in  the  fauces  or  change  of  voice.  Little  in  the 
way  of  treatment,  except  low  diet  and  attention  to  the 
bowels,  is  required;  and  the  inflammation  usually  ter- 
minates in  resolution.  Sometimes,  however,  it  proceeds 
to  suppuration,  and  abcesses— dangerous  Dartly  from 
inanition  consequent  on  inability  to  take  food,  but  chiefly 
from  suffocation  due  to  pressure  on  the  larynx— are 
formed.  These  abscesses  ^re  more  dangerous  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
pharynx,  and  are  more  common  in  young  children  than  in  adults.  The  treatment  con- 
sists in  opening  the  abscess,  which  gives  immediate  relief;  but  the  operation  must  be 
conducted  with  great  care,  and  the  incision  made  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  mesial  line» 
in  consequence  of  the  large  adjacent  blood-vessels. 

FHABCO'QALS,  a  genus  of  marsupial  quadrupeds,  of  which  one  species,  P.  peni- 
ctSaia,  about  the  size  of  a  rat,  gray,  with  long  soft  hair,  and  a  long  tufted  tail,  is 
common  in  most  parts  of  Australia,  lives  chiefly  in  the  hollows  of  decayed  trees,  and 

greys  on  small  aoimals  of  every  kind,    it  is  much  disliked  by  the  colonists,  to  whom  it 
I  known  as  the  tapoa  tctfa,  on  account  of  its  depredations  in  poultry-yards  and  larden. 
It  is  very  agile  and  audaciouB. 

PHAaCOLOKT'IDX.    See  Wombats. 

PHAflE'OLUS,   See  Kidnbt-bban. 

PEA'BES  (Gr.  f^a»i$,  appearance),  the  different  luminous  appearances  presented  by 

the  moon  and  several  of  the  planets,  sometimes  the  whole,  a  pwt,  or  none,  of  the  lumi- 
nous surface  being  seen  from  the  earth.  The  various  phases  of  the  moon,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  them,  are  mentioned  under  the  article  Moon.  Mercury  and  Venus,  being  infe- 
rior planets,  present  to  an  observer  ou  the  earth  exactly  similar  phases  to  those  of  the 
moon ;  but  the  former  require,  instead  of  a  month,  periods  of  116  and  684  days  respec- 
tively to  pass  through  a  complete  series  of  phases.  The  superior  planets,  to  a  certain 
extent,  exhibit  phases,  but  tne  luminous  surface,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  only  varies 
from  the  full  illumination  seen  when  they  are  in  conjunction  witii  tlw  earth  to  a  aUghUy 
gibbous  appearance,  when  they  attain  their  greatest  elongation;  and  th^  distance  from 
the  sun  is  so  ereat  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  earth,  as  to  render  the  variation  in  the 
form  of  their  luminous  surface  not  observable,  except  in  the  case  of  Mars  and  ooouton- 
ally  of  Jupiter.  Galileo  was  the  first  to  observe  the  phases  of  Venus,  and  he  considered 
them  as  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  Copemican  system.  The 
great  brilliancy  of  Mercury,  and  its  nearness  to  the  sun,  prevented  its  phases  from  being 
so  easily  noticed,  but  they  were  at  last  observed  by  Masius,  and  unce  by  many  other 
astronomers.  The  term  pnases  is  frequently  applied  to  de^nate  the  successive  s 
of  an  eclipse,  lunar  or  sokr 
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PKAHAyTDJB,  a  family  of  gallinaceous  birds,  including  pheasant^  argus.  Macartney 
cock,  fowls,  impeyans,  tragopana,  etc. ;  its  limits,  however,  being  extended  by  Mune 
mnittiologists  to  include  peacocks  and  turkeys  {pawmida),  which  differ  from  it  Inr  no 
very  coQaTderable  character.  The  hind  toe  is  placed  higher  on  the  tarsus  than  the  nont 
toes,  80  that  only  the  Up  touches  the  ground.  The  wioga  are  short 

FHA'nfli  a  river  In  Colchis,  now  called  the  Rh>n.  It  rises  in  the  mountdni  of  Cau- 
casus, flows  la  a  genenlly  weatem  direction,  and  enters  the  Euzino  near  the  andent 
city  of  Phasb. 

PHAB'KIDX  (Gr.  phatma,  a  specter),  a  family  of  orthopterous  insects,  allied  to  man- 
UdoB,  but  differing  In  having  the  fore-legs  eimilar  to  the  otlier  legs,  and  used  like  them 
for  locomotion,  not  for  combat  and  prehension,  in  the  want  of  stemmatic  eyes,  and  in 
the  similarity  of  tfie  flrst  joint  of  the  thorax  to  the  other  joints.  They  are  insects  of 
very  extraordinaiy  appearance,  inhabiting  topical  countries,  and  spending  their  lives 
upon  trees  aod  shrubs,  the  tender  sboots  of  which  they  devour.  Some  of  them  resemble 
green  leaves;  some  resemble  brown  and  withered  leaves;  whilst  others,  wingless,  or 
nearly  so,  and  with  much  elongated  bodies— one  spedes  nine  Inclkes  in  length — ^resemble 
dried  twigs.  To  these  peculiarities  they  owe  thar  safety  from  enemies,  elndtng  olmT- 
vation,  for  their  motions  are  sluggish.  Some  are  known  as  leaf  insects,  specter  Insects, 
walkin^ticks,  etc.   The  larve  ot  the  phasmlds  much  resemble  the  perfect  insect 

PBEAS'AHT,  Ifuuianu9,  a  genus  of  gallinaceous  birds  of  the  family  phatianida;  hav- 
ing a  rather  short  strong  bill,  a  little  curved ;  the  cheeks  and  skin  surrounding  the  eyea 
destitute  of  feathers,  and  warty;  the  wings  short;  the  tail  long,  its  feathera  so  placed  as 
to  slope  down,  roof-like,  on  either  side,  the  middle  feathers  longeet;  the  taraua  of  the 
male  furnished  with  a  spur.  The  males  of  all  the  species  are  biros  of  spleodid  plumage: 
the  females  have  shorter  tails  and  dull  or  somber  colors.  There  are  numerous  species, 
natives  of  the  warm  and  temperate  parts  of  A^ia.  The  Cohmon  Phbabant  (P.  Col- 
chieut)  is  stdd  to  have  been  brought  from  the  banks  of  the  Pha«8,  in  Colchis,  to  the 
south  of  Europe,  at  a  very  remote  period,  its  introduction  being  ascribed  in  classic  legend 
to  the  Argonauts.  From  the  Pliasis  it  derived  its  Greek  tmxog  phasianot,  the  origin  of' 
its  name  in  English  and  other  modem  languagea.  It  was  soon  naturalized  in  Europe, 
and  is  now  diffused  over  almost  all  the  temperate  parts  of  it.  The  date  of  its  introduc- 
tion into  Britain  is  not  known,  but  was  certainly  before  the  end  of  the  13th  c. :  it  bus 
long  been  plentiful  in  plantations  and  game-preserves,  and  has  been  introduced  into 
almost  eve^  part  of  the  couuttv  suitable  to  its  habits.  The  abundance  of  pheasants  in 
Britain,  however,  Is  to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  careful  ^me-preservation,  without  which 
the  race  would  in  aU  probability  soon  be  extirpated.  No  kmd  of  game  falls  so  easy  a 
prey  to  the  poacher. 

A  minute  description  of  the  common  pheasant  is  unnecessary.  The  head  and  neck 
of  the  male  are  steel-blue,  reflecting  brown,  green,  and  purple  in  different  lights;  the 
back  and  winss  exliibit  a  fine  mixture  of  orange-red,  black,  brown,  and  light  ydiow;  the 
breast  and  belTy  are  golden-red,  each  feather  margined  with  black,  and  reflecting  tints  of 
gold  and  purple.  The  whole  length  of  a  male  pheasant  Is  about  3  ft,  of  which  the  tall 
often  measures  3  feet  The  entire  length  of  the  female  is  about  9  feet.  The  general 
color  of  the  female  Is  pale  ydlowiah-brown,  varied  with  dariter  brown,  the  sides  of  the 
neck  tinged  with  red  and  green.  Tlie  ordinary  weight  of  a  pheasant  is  about  3  pounds 
and  a  half;  but  when  pheasants  are  abundantly  supplied  with  food,  and  kept  undis- 
turbed, they  are  sometimes  4  pounds  or  4  pounds  and  a  half  in  weight  The  pheasant, 
unlike  the  partridge,  is  polygamous. 

The  nest  of  the  pheasant  U  on  the  ground,  and  is  a  rude  heap  of  leaves  and  grasses,  la 
which  eleven  or  twelve  olive-brown  eggs  arc  laid.  But  in  the  half-domesticated  state  in 
which  it  exists  in  many  English  preserves,  the  pheasant  does  not  pay  that  attention  to  its 
e|^  and  young  which  it  does  when  more  wild,  and  not  unfrequently  cnntlnues  to  lay 
eggs  for  a  considerable  time,  tike  the  domestic  fowl .  the  eggs  being  removed  by  the 
gamekeeper,  and  batched  by  hens,  along  with  eggs  from  nests  found  among  clover  and 
hay  in  the  season  of  mowing.  Very  young  pheasants  must  be  carefully  supplied  with 
ants,  eg^,  maggots,  etc.,  and  the  whole  dimcuUy  of  rearing  them  is  m  their  earliest 
stage.  Plieasants  feed  very  indiscriminately  on  berries,  seeds,  roots,  young  shoots  ot 
plants,  worms,  insects,  etc.  Beans,  pease,  com,  and  buckwheat  are  frequently  throw u 
for  Aem  in  open  places  In  woods;  and  tb^^  scrape  up  bulbous  and  tuberouB  roots  in 
winter.  They  roost  in  trees  at  no  great  height  from  the  ground,  and  ponchers  sometimes 
capture  them  by  burning  sulphur  below  them.  During  the  molting  season,  they  do  not 
ascend  trees  to  roost,  but  spend  the  night  on  the  ground,  when  the;r  fall  a  ready  prey  to 
foxes.  They  are  fond  of  woods  with  a  thick  undergrowth,  in  which,  when  disturbed, 
they  naturally  seek  shelter,  running  whilst  it  is  possible,  rather  than  taking  flight.  The 
male  pheasant  takes  flight  much  more  readily  than  the  female,  which,  apparently  trusting 
to-heivbrown  color  to  escape  observation,  often  remains  still  until  the  sportsman  is  almost 
upon  her.  The  males  and  females  do  not  assodate  together  except  during  the  breeding 
season,  but  small  numbers  of  one  sex  are  often  found  in  company.  The  "short  crow" 
of  the  males  begins  to  be  heard  in  March.  In  England  and  Scotland  pheasant- shooting 
legally  begins  on  Oct.  1,  and  ends  on  Feb.  8.  The  pheasants  turned  out  from  the  game- 
Imsper's  breeding-yard  into  a  preserve,  are  in  general  supplied  with  abundance  of  food 
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during  winter,  and  come  tn  tbe  accustomed  call  as  readily  <u  any  kind  of  poultry,  m 
that  tbe  sportsmatiship  of  a  battue,  in  which  they  are  killed  by  scores  or  hundreds,  ts  of 
the  lowest  kiad.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  tbe'flesh  of  the  pheasant  is  in 
very  high  esteem  for  the  table. 

The  female  pheasant,  in  old  age,  or  when  from  any  cause  incapable  of  the  functions 
of  reproduction,  sometimes  assumes  the  plumage  of  the  male.  The  pheasant  exbildts  a 
remarkable  readiness  to  hybridise  with  other  gallinaceous  birds.  A  hybrid  between  it 
and  the  common  fowl  is  not  unfrequent,  ana  is  called  a  pero.  Hybrids  between  the 
pheasant  and  black  grouse  have  also  occurred;  and  hybrids  are  supposed  to  have  been 
produced  between  tbe  pheasant  and  guinea-fowl,  and  .the  pheasant  and  turkey.  None 
of  these  hybrids,  however,  have  ever  been  known  to  be  fertile,  except  with  one  of  the 
original  species.  On  tbe  contrary,  the  offspring  of  the  common  pheasant  and  the  Rmo- 
NECKBD  Fkbasant  (P.  torquotus)  is  perfectly  fertile,  a  circumstance'whichis  uiged  In 
argument  by  those  who  regard  them  as  mere  varieties  of  one  species.  The  ring-necked 
pheasant  is  now  almost  as  plentiful  in  Britain  as  Uie  common  pheasant .  it  is  a  native  of 
the  forests  of  India  and  China,  and  is  said  not  to  breed  with  the  common  pheasant  Id  a 
truly  wide  state,  but  in  Britain  they  readily  intermix.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  white 
ring  almost  surrounding  the  neck,  and  is  of  smaller  size  than  the  common  pheasant, 
somewhat  different  in  markings,  and  has  a  shorter  tail. — Tbe  B»hemian  Pheaba.nt  is 
another  variety  of  a  silvery-gray  color. — Wliitc  pheasants  are  of  rot  very  unfrequent 
occurrence. — Of  other  species  of  pheasant  may  be  mentioned  Diard's  Pheasant  (P.  tera- 
eofof),  a  native  of  Java^  in  which  the  prerailing  color  is  green;  and  Reetss'b  Phrabaxt 
{P.  Seewsii),  a  native  of  the  n.  of  Chma,  in  which  white  is  the  prevailing  color,  and  the 
tail  is  of  extraordinary  length,  so  that  a  bird  not  larger  than  the  common  pheasant  meas- 
ures 8  ft.  in  entire  length.  Of  somewhat  different  type,  and  more  nearly  approaching  to 
the  common  fowl,  are  the  Golden  Pheasaht  {P.  pietug,  or  ihaumaUa  picta)  and  the  8n> 
VES  Pheasant  {P.  or  gaUophatia  nyaUitmerus),  both  natives  of  China,  nod  both  hardy 
birds,  the  introduction  of  which  into  British  preserves  has  been  attempted  with  good 

grospect  of  success.  Both  have  long  been  kept  in  a  state  of  domestication  by  the 
hinese.  The  golden  pheasant  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  tbe  tribe.  It  has  a  fine 
crest,  and  a  ruff  of  oranra  and  black,  capable  of  being  erected  at  pleasure.  Hie  tail  is 
very  long.  The  crest  and  ruff  are  held  In  Btcai  estimation  by  anglers  for  making  arti- 
flclal  flies. — Ladt  Amhbbst's  Pheasant (P.ot  thaumatia  Atnfier»tt^w»  native  of  Cbins, 
resembling  the  golden  pheasant,  and  with  an  extremely  long  tall. — The  silver  pheasant  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  of  the  tribe,  and  very  combative,  driving  the  common 
pheasant  from  preserves  into  which  it  is  Introduced.  The  prevtdling  color  of  the  upper 
parts  and  tail  of  the  male  is  white,  finely  penciled  with  black. 

PHEABAKT-BHELL,  Phasian^,  a  genus  of  gnsteropodous  mollusks  of  the  family 
tui^inida,  of  wbich  the  shells  are  mucn  valued  for  tbeir  beauty;  and  when  they  were 
Tare  in  collections,  were  sometimes  sold  for  extraordinary  prices.  They  are  now  com- 
paratively cheap  and  plentiful,  being  found  in  great  numbers  on  some  parts  of  tbe  Aus- 
tralian coast. 

PHEDJIAfi.   See  Pbiciab, 

FHXLF8,  a  co.  in  8.e.  central  Missoiiri,  watered  Maramee  and  Gasconade  rivers, 
and  Bonrbeuse  creek,  crossed  by  the  St.  Louis  and  ^n  Francisco  railroad,  about  640 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  12,686,  chloay  of  American  birth.  The  surface  Is  hilly,  with  many 
low  'nUleys,  and  heavily  wooded.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Tbe  principal  productions  are 
com,  wheat,  tobacco,  oats,  and  hay.  Iron  and  lead  are  found.  There  are  Hour,  saw, 
iron,  and  woolen  miUs.   Co.  seat,  Kolla. 

PEELFB,  a  co.  In  s.  Nebraska,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Platte  river;  576  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'90,  9869,  chiefly  of  American  birth.    Co.  seat,  Holdrege. 

PHELFB,  Alhiba  <Hart  Lincoln);  b.  Berlin,  Conn.,  179S;  daughter  of  Samuel 
Hart,  a  descendant  of  tbe  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker ;  educated  under  the  direction  of  her  sis- 
ter Mrs.  Emma  Willard;  became  principal  of  the  Sandyhili  (K.  Y.)  seminaiy  for  rarls. 
In  1817  she  married  Simeon  Lincoln,  editor  of  the  Con-neetieut  Mirror.  After  her  hus- 
band's death  in  1838  she  conducted  tbe  seminaiy  in  Troy,  TS.  T..  jointly  with  her  sister. 
In  1881  she  married  the  Hon.  John  Phelps  of  Vermont.  In  18S0  she  returned  to  her 
favorite  vocation,  and  took  charge  of  a  seminary  at  West  Chester,  Penn.,  and  subse 
quentiy  tauglit  in  Rabway,  N.  J.  In  1841-56  she  conducted  the  Patapsco  institute,  for 
7  years  associated  with  her  husband,  who  died  in  1848.  She  edited  the  PaUtptcc  Maga^ 
tine  and  published  books  on  chemistry,  geology,  and  twtany  for  the  use  of  young  stu. 
dents,  and  lectures  ou  the  sciences,  tranuations,  etc.   She  d.  1884. 

FHELP&  AxsoN  Grbbne,  1781-1853;  b.  Conn. ;  removed  to  Hartford  at  the  age  of 
18;  establiuied  himself  in  the  saddlery  business,  which  he  had  learned.  In  1815  be 
removed'to  New  York,  and  engaged  as  a  merchant  in  tin  plate  and  heavy  metals.  He 
accumulated  a  large  fortune,  partly  by  investments  in  real  estate,  and  devoted  a  lai^ 
part  of  his  property  to  benevolent  objects.  He  was  president  of  the  blind  asylum,  the 
American  boanl  of  commissioners  for  foreign  missioiu,  and  the  New  York  branch  of 
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the  colonlntion  aot^ij.  He  bequesthed  to  religimu  and  duiitable  Inrtitutioni  $871 ,000. 
and  entrusted  to  bis  son  a  fund  of  $100,000,  to  dispose  of  in  cbarity. 

FHEIfB,  Austin,  d.d.,  b.  Mass.,  1830  ;  eradnated  at  theunlTersity  of  FeaosylTania 
In  18S7  ;  studied  theology  at  Andover  and  New  Haven  ;  was  pastor  of  Pine  street  Con- 

national  church,  B(Mton,  1842-48 ;  became  Bartlett  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  in 
r>ver  theological  seminary  in  1849,  which  position  he  retained  until  1870— havias 
retired  from  full  discharge  of  its  duties  because  of  impaired  health.  He  is  the  author  of 
T4«  Still  Bmr;  The  Hew  Birth;  and  was  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  SaNiatk  Eymn  Book. 
He  was  an  exceedingly  careful  writer,  a  clear  thinker,  an  impressive  preacher.  His  fault- 
less  taste  in  English  style,  and  the  deeply  devotional  spirit  of  ms  writings,  with  his 
evangelical  liber^  in  theo]o|^,  gave  great  nlue  to  his  trainin|f  of  successive  classes  of 
students  for  the  ministry.   He  ifled  in  1890. 

VBXLB%j  Edwabd  John,  ll.d.,  b.  Yt,  1824;  educated  at  Hlddlebury  coll.,  Vt.; 
was  appointed  second  controller  of  the  treas.  by  Pres.  Fillmore  ;  practised  law  in  New 
TorltT  *nd  Burlington,  Vt.  Originally  a  whig  in  politics,  he  became. a  democrat  prior 
to  the  civil  war.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  American  bar  association,  and  was 
appointed  Kent  professor  of  law  at  Yale  college,  both  In  1881;  and  was  appointed  U.  S. 
minister  to  Great  Britain  in  1886,  and  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  United  States  before 
the  Boing  Sea  arbitration  tribunal  in  1892. 

FHXLF8,  Elizabeth  Stuabt,  1816-02;  b.  Afaaa.,  daughter  of  Prof.  Moses  Stuart  of 
Andover  theologlcaj  seminary,  and  wife  of  Prof.  Austin  Phelps  of  the  bame  institution. 
She  published  The  Sunny  Side;  Peep  at  Nuniier  Five;  Tetl-Tate;  Angel  over  the  Right 
Shoulder ;  and  The  taiA  Leaf  from  Sunny-Side.  Her  literary  work,  published  and  unpub- 
lished, showed  some  inheritance  of  her  father's  genius. 

PEELF8,  Elizabeth  Stuart;  b.  Mass.  1844;  daughter  of  Prof.  Austin  Phelps  of 
Andover.  She  has  published  Elleii'e  Idol ;  Up  Hill ;  Tiny ;  Mercy  Oliddon's  Work ;  The 
Oupsy  iSm'es,  4  vols. ;  Tiny^s  Sunday  Night ;  I  Don'' I  Know  Row;  OaUa  Ajar ;  Hedged  In; 
Mtiiy  fVoment  and  Ghoda;  The  Silent  Partner;  The  Story  of  Avis;  Beyond  (he  Galea;  Dr. 
Zay;  The  Madonna  of  the  Tuba;  A  Singular  Life;  The  Supply  at  St.  Agatha's;  Chaptert 
from  a  Life,  etc.  Her  books  have  gained  great  popularity— £7ate9  Ajar  reached  20  edi- 
tions in  a  year.  They  show  origliml  thought — which  does  not  need  to  seek  the  pecu- 
liarity of  expression  which  occasionally  appears;  a  sympathy  with  the  perplexed  and 
baffled;  keen  and  quick  perceptions,  with  rapid  framing  of  conclusions;  moral  earnest- 
ness which  leads  to  a  certain  unusual  daring;  and  a  deep  longing  to  solve  some  intellec- 
tual problems  and  redress  some  social  wrongs  which  tlie  woricThas  failed  to  deal  with 
aright.  She  was  married,  1888,  to  Rev.  Herbert  D.  Ward,  in  coUalraration  with  whom 
she  published  The  Mader  of  the  Magieiawi  (1890),  etc. 

PHELPS,  John  Smith,  b.  Slmsbnry,  Conn.,  1814.  He  graduated  at  Trinity  coll., 
Conn.;  adopted  taw  as  a  profession,  and  settled  in  Springfield,  Mo.,  1837;  was  elected 
to  the  legislature,  1840,  and  to  Congress,  1844,  serving  nine  consecutive  terms.  He 
fought  in  the  union  army,  and  was  appointed  mlHtaiy  governor  of  Arkansas,  186'i. 
He  was  elected  governor  of  Missouri  by  the  democrats,  1976.   He  d.  in  1886. 

FHEIfS,  John  Wolcott,  b.  Vt.,  1813;  graduated  at  West  Point,  1886;  received  his 
2d  lieutenant's  commission  In  the  4th  artillery  and  served  in  Florida,  and  in  Mexico,  where 
he  dlstingnlshed  hlnueM  In  the  battles  of  Contreras  and  Churubusco.  He  was  made  a 
member  of  a  board  for  instruction  In  heavy  artillery  practice,  and  In  1850  was  made 
captain  and  placed  In  command  at  Fort  Brown,  Texas,  where  he  was  instrumental  In 
breaking  up  the  filibustering  expedition  against  Mexico.  In  1859  he  resigned  and  became 
a  resident  of  Brattleboro,  vt.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  became  col.  of  the 
Ist  Vermont  volunteers,  was  made  a  bTig.gen.  of  volunteers,  and  attached  to  Butter's 
New  Orleans  eiQiediUon.  He  resigned  In  1863  on  account  of  Gen.  Butler's  dlssatiafnc- 
tion  with  his  oondnct  in  drillliu:  and  enlisting  negro  soldiers— a  policy  afterward 
ifilcmted.  He  eontlniied  to  reside  in  Brattleboro,  was  an  officer  of  the  Vermont  HlBtorical 
■ociety,  and  wrote  Beont  Soeietiet,  Andent  and  Modem.   He  d.  1^. 

PHELPB,  MoSEB  Stuart,  PH.D.,  1849-83  ;  b.  Andover,  Mass.;  son  of  Prof.  Austin  P., 
and  grandson  of  Prof.  Moses  Stuart ;  graduated  at  Yale  coU.,  1869;  tutor  at  Yale,  1873-76; 
Instructor  in  mental  philosophy  at  Ifflddlebury  coll.,  1876  ;  went  to  Germany  and  studied 
at  the  univ.  of  Berlin,  1876-77,  taking  the  degree  cf  ph.d.  ;  prof,  of  mental  and  moral 
philosophy  at  Smith  coli.,  Northampton,  Mass.,  from  1878  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Hia 
death  occurred  by  accident  during  his  summer  vacation. 

FHEUS,  Olxvbr,  1749-1809.  b.  Conn.;  engaged  In  business  at  Suflleld,  Conn.,  and 
Granville,  Haaa,  and  acquired  a  cooeiderable  fortune.  In  the  revolution  he  held  the 
position  of  commissary  general.  In  1788  he  and  Natlianiel  Oorliam  bought  from  the  state 
of  Massachusetts  over  COOO.OOO  acres  of  land  now  comprised  In  Ontario  and  Steuben 
counties,  N.  Y. ;  aod  in  1705  with  several  associates  he  bought  the  tract  In  Ohio  afterward 
known  as  the  western  reserve,  iDciuding  about  8,800,000  acres.  His  system  of  land  sur- 
veys and  sales  was  very  complete,  and  has  largely  been  followed  in  laying  out  the  public 
lands.  Be  settled  in  Canandaigua,  was  member  of  congress,  180&-A,  and  for  some  yeaiB 
ludge  of  the  U.  8.  circolt  court. 
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PHELF8,  William  Waltbb,  b.  N.  Y.,  1839;  educated  at  Yale,  where  he  mdnated 
In  I860.  He  studied  law  at  the  Columbia  law  school;  began  practice  In  New  York  city, 
and  afterward  occapled  poeltlons  of  responsibility  in  several  bonks  wd  other  corpora- 
tions. In  1872  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Yale  corporation.  He  was  sent  to  con- 
gress from  New  Jersey  in  1878,  bnt  failed  to  receive  a  re-election  in  1876.  He  was 
minister  to  Austria,  1881-82;  a  representative  in  congress  in  1888-89;  U.  S.  minister  to 
(Germany  In  1889-03;  and  a  judge  of  the  N'ew  Jersey  court  of  errors  and  appeals  from 
1808  till  his  death  in  1804.  He  distinguished  himself  as  an  advocate  of  a  protective 
tariff ;  and  during  the  campaign  of  1884  was  one  of  the  stanchest  supporters  of  James  G. 
Blaine  for  president. 

PHEKI'CIA  (Or.  Phoini/ce,  derived  either  from  pAotntw,  purple,  or  phoinia,  pal ra -tree — 
both  designations  descriptive  of  the  chief  produce  of  the  country;  the  Hebrew  term 
kenaan,  lowland,  referring  to  its  physical  condition)  is  the  name  given  by  the  Qi'ceks  and 
Romans  to  a  certain  territory  situated  al>out  84°— 36°  n.  lat.,  bounded  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  w.,  by  Syria  to  the  n.  und  e.,  and  Judasa  to  the  south.  Except  where  the 
Mediterranean  set  a  natural  boundnry.  ilie  frontiers  differed  widely  at  different  periods, 
n.,  s.,  and  e.,  according  to  the  gradual  rise  and  decline  of  the  country.  Its  length  may 
be  sud  to  have  been  about  200  m.,  while  its  breadth  never  exceeded  20  m.,  making  a 
total  of  about  3,000  sq.  miles.  We  may  here  mention  some  of  the  products  of  the  soil, 
the  exportation  of  which,  loa  certain  extent,  laid  the  foundation  of  her  greatness.  Pin^ 
flr,  cypress,  cedars,  terebinths,  palm  and  fig  trees,  sycamores,  olive-trees,  and  acacias, 
crown  the  heights;  while  wheat,  rye,  and  barley  are  found  in  the  lower  regions,  together 
not  only  with  ordinary  fruit,  but  also  with  apricots,  peaches,  pomegranates,  almonds, 
citrons,  sugar-cane,  grapes,  bananas — all  growing  luxuriantly,  and  forming  a  forest  of 
fluely -tinted  foliase.  The  land  further  vields  silk  and  cotton,  indigo  and  tobacco;  and 
the  modem  inliabltants  of  Shur,  like  their  forefathers  of  old,  drive  a  profitable  tn^c 
with  the  produce  of  Mount  LeiMinon,  its  timl>er,  wood,  and  charcoal.  Flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats,  and  innumerable  swarms  of  heea,  supply  meat,  milk,  and  honey.  The  sea 
furoished  shoals  of  fish,  snd  mollusks  for  the  purple  of  Tyre.  There  are  no  precious 
metals  found  anywhere  in  Phenicla;  but  it  is  rich  in  iron,  and  the  stone-quarries  of 
LelHtnon  were  already  worked  in  Solomon's  time. 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Pheoicians  is  one  which  has  hitherto  not  l>een 
solved  satisfactorily.  Their  own  account,  as  preserved  by  Herodotus,  speaks  of  their 
Laving  immigrated  from  the  "sea  called  Erythra;"  a  report  further  confirmed  by 
another  passage  in  bis  history,  and  by  Justin.  Btrabo  speaks  of  two  islands  in  the  Per- 
sian gait,  called  Tyros  or  Tylos  and  Aradus,  in  which  temples  were  found  similar  to 
Uiose  of  the  Fhenicians;  and  the  inliabiiants  of  tliese  dties  stated  that  the  Pheniclans 
bad  left  Uiem  in  order  to  found  new  colonies.  The  Erythrean  sea,  in  Its  widest  sense, 
extends  from  the  eastern  shores  of  Egypt  to  the  western  shores  of  India;  and  since  Gkn- 
esis  calls  Canaan,  the  founder  of  tlie  race,  a  descendant  of  Ham.  not  of  Shem,  some 
investigators  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Persian  or  Arabian  gulf  is  the  original 
home  of  the  Phenicians.  Against  this  notion,  however,  weighty  arguments  have  t>een 
brought  forward,  both  from  the  genuine  traditions  of  the  people  itself,  as  preserved, 
not  in  a  corrupted  Greek  shape,  but  in  their  myths,  in  the  biblicaLaccounts.  in  their 
hmguage,  which  even  in  its  very  oldest  remnants  (Canaan  =  lowland;  Sldon  =  llshing- 
place;  Oiblites  =  mountain-people)  is  purely  Semitic.  It  would  be  vsgue  to  speculate 
on  the  time  at  which  the  first  Pbenician  settlers  entered  the  country :  as  vague  as  to 
conjecture — the  Erythrean  sea  being  put  out  of  the  question — whence  they  came.  So 
much  seems  certain,  that  they  did  not  enter  it  from  one  region,  but  from  several  sides, 
and  at  various  periods;  and  ttiat  only  very  gradually,  in  the  course  of  lon^^  pre-I)istoric 
centuries,  they  grew  into  one  nationality,  emhraciog  the  tribes  that  inhabited  the  sea- 
coast,  or  Flunicia  proper,  from  Sidon  to  Oaza,  and  the  dties  n.  of  l^donia.  The  latter 
term  included  the  many  separate  states  originally  formed  by  the  various  genta,  who 
again,  otiginally,  had  ^eir  own  political  existence,  laws,  and  even  worship.  Gradually, 
however,  the  larger  communities  extended  their  rules  over  the  smaller  ones,  or  rather 
combined  with  them  for  the  formation  of  a  more  imposing  and  important  stale,  into 
which  the  different  states  were  merged,  without,  however,  giving  up  their  own  individual 
existence  or  cultus  entirely.  The  most  important  of  these  special  tribes  or  states  were 
the  inhabitants  of  Sidonia — a  term,  however,  expressive  both  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
dty  and  of  the  whole  country — ^the  Tynans,  whose  settlement,  according  to  their  own 
traditions,  was  prior  to  any  other  Pbenician  settlement  (about  2,750  B.C.):  and  Aradus, 
founded,  accormng  to  the  native  traditions,  by  Arvadi,  "  the  brotlier  of  Sidon."  From 
these  three  trib(* — of  the  Sidonians  collectively — are  to  be  distinguished  the  Giblites 
with  their  two  sovereignties  of  Byblus  and  Berytus,  who  differed  in  many  resixscts  from 
the  former,  and  who,  it  may  be  presumed,  formed  at  first  the  ruling  state  of  Phentcin, 
until  they  were  brought  under  Sidonian  dependency.  Several  smaller  tribes  or  stnti'S 
are  mentioned  in  scripture— Arke,  ^n,  Hamsth.  etc. — but  little  k  known  about  tliem. 

Of  tiie  government  and  internal  constitution  of  these  states  or  cities,  we  know  next 
to  nothing.  There  were  hereditary  monarchs  ruling  over  Sidon,  Tyrus,  Byblus,  Berytus. 
and  Aradus.  for  whose  confirmation,  however,  the  assent  of  the  people  was  necesssry  in 
all  cases.  By  the  side  of  tlie  king  stood  a  powerful  assembly,  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  old  aristocratic  families  of  the  land,  whose  numliers  differed  at  various  per 
iods.   When  Tripolis  was  foanded  by  Tyrus,  Sidon,  and  Aradus,  as  a  place  of  joint 
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meeting  for  their  hegemony,  every  one  of  these  citiea  sent  100  senators  to  watch  her  ape 
cial  interests  at  the  common  meetmg;  and  the  senate  of  Sidon  seems,  in  the  4th  c.  b.c., 
at  least,  to  have  coDsisted  of  500—900  elders,  some  of  whom  were  probably  selected 
more  for  their  wealth  than  for  their  noble  lineage.  The  king  sometimes  combined  in 
his  person  the  office  of  high- priest.  The  turbulent  seething  mass  of  the  people,  consisting 
of  the  poorer  families  of  Phenician  descent,  the  immigrants  of  neighbormg  tribes,  the 
strangers,  and  the  whole  incon^uous  mass  of  workmen,  tradespeople,  sailors,  that  must 
Lave  abounded  in  a  commercial  and  maritime  nation  like  the  Pheniclans,  and  out  of 
whose  midst  must  have  arisen  at  times  influential  men'  enough — was  governed,  as  far  as 
we  can  leani,  as  "  constitutionally"  as  possible.  The  unruly  spirits  were  got  rid  of  in 
RcHDan  fashion  somehow  in  the  colonies,  or  were  made  silent  by  important  places  being 
intrusted  lo  their  care,  under  strict  supervision  from  home.  Only  once  or  twice  do  wc 
bear  of  violent  popular  outbreaks,  in  consequence  of  one  of  which  it  was  mockingly  said 
that  Phenicia  had  lost  all  her  aristocracy,  and  what  existed  of  Phenicians  was  of  the 
lowest  birth,  the  offspring  of  slaves.  As  the  wealth  of  all  the  world  accumulated  more 
and  more  in  the  Phenician  jwrts,  luxury,  and  too  great  a  desire  to  rest  and  enjoy  their 
wealth  in  peace,  induced  the  dauntless  old  pirates  to  intrust  the  guard  of  their  cities  lo 
ttie  mariners  and  mercenary  soldiers,  to  Libyans  and  Lydians— "they  of  Persia  and  of 
Lud  and  of  Phut,"  as  Ezekiel  baa  it;  although  the  wild  resistance  which  this  small  ter- 
ritory offered  in  her  single  towns  to  the  enormous  armies  of  Assyria.  Babylonia,  and 
Greece,  shows  that  the  old  spirit  liad  not  died  out. 

The  sources  for  the  early  Phenician  history  are  of  the  scantiest  description.  Of  tlte 
annals  and  state  documents  which  filled  the  archives  of  every  large  city,  nothing  has  sur- 
vived except  a  very  doubtful  record,  which  Sanchuniathon  (q.v.)  is  said  to  have  compiled, 
about  1250  B.C.,  in  Phenician  from  official  documents,  ana  which  was  translated  into 
Greek  by  Philo  of  Byblua,  and  a  fragment  of  which  is  preserved  by  Eusebius.  The 
Bible,  principally  Ezekiel,  Menander  of  Ephesus,  and  Dius,  a  Phenician,  who  wrote  the 
history  of  Tvre  from  Tyrian  annals,  fragments  of  which  are  extant  in  Josephus  and 
Syncellus,  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Justinus,  and  others,  together  with  a  very  few  notes 
scattered  throughout  the  church  fathers,  contain  the  sum  of  all  our  information.-  Four 

freat  periods,  however,  are  clearly  distinguishable  in  the  history  of  ancient  Phenicia. 
'he  first  would  comprise  the  earliest  beginnings  and  the  gradual  development  of  the 
single  states  and  tribes,  from  their  immigration  to  the  bistoncal  time  when  Sidon  began 
to  take  the  lead,  or  about  1500  B.  c.  The  second  period  dates  from  the  eonqueat  of  Pales- 
tine by  the  Hebrews.  Sidon  had  then  become  already  the  "first-born  of  Kanaan,"  as 
Qenesis  has  it,  or  "  Sidon  Sabbah,"  the  great  Sidon.  The  flourishing  state  of  its  com- 
merce and  manufactures  appears  likewise  from  several  passages  in  Homer.  Tbe  silver 
vase  proposed  hv  Achilles  as  a  prize  in  the  funeral  games  in  honor  of  ^troclus,  was  a 
work  of  the  "dkillful  Sidonians;"  the  garment  Heculm  offers  as  a  propitiatory  gift  to 
Minerva  was  the  work  of  Sidonian  women.  Tbe  gold-edged  silver  bowl  given  to 
Telemachus  by  Henelaos,  Hephaistos  had  received  from  the  king  of  the  Sidonians. 
Ulysses  is  left  on  the  island  of  Ithaca  by  the  Pheniclans,  who  sail  away  to  "well-peopled 
Bidonia."  Tbe  gradual  ascendenc}'  of  the  rival  city  of  Tyre  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
third  period,  in  which  Phenicia  reaches  tbe  height  of  its  power,  In  which  her  shTi«  cov- 
ered alt  the  seas,  her  commerce  embraced  the  whole  known  earth,  and  her  innumerable 
colonies  flourished  far  and  near.  The  first  historically-recorded  item  of  Tyre's  activity 
is  her  foundation  of  Oades,  a  few  years  before  that  of  Utica,  in  1100  b.c.  Tbe  reason 
of  the  sudden  greatness  of  Tyre  is  to  be  found  in  the  defeat  of  the  Sidonians  by  the  king 
of  "  Askalon" — a  term  probaoly  meant  to  represent  the  whole  pentapolis  of  Fhilistia — 
about  the  year  1209;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  principal  families  of  Sidon  "emi- 
grated in  their  ships  to  Tyre,  which  (viz.,  tbe  Island-city)  they  founded."  In  the  11th 
C,  in  the  time  of  Samuel,  "  the  princes  of  the  Tyrians"  are  already  spoken  of  instead  of 
the  ffidonluis,  as  the  representadves  of  Phenicia.  During  the  reigna  of  David  and 
Solomon— under  Hiram  (060-917)— the  friendliest  relations  existed  between  tbe  two 
nations,  both  in  the  full  bloom  of  their  power.  Each  country  needed  what  the  other 
could  supply.  Hence  their  close  alliance,  which  led  even  to  common  commercial  enter- 
prises in  ships  built  by  Solomon,  the  supercargoes  of  which  t>elonged  to  him,  while  the 
mariners  and  pilots  were  Hiram's. 

By  tills  time,  Phenician  colonization  had  reached  its  utmost  extent.  In  the  space  of 
three  centuries  (1800-1000),  the  Phenicians  bad  covered  all  the  islands  and  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean  with  their  forts,  their  factories,  and  their  cities;  and  their  ships, 
which  plowed  the  m^n  in  all  directions,  everywhere  found  their  own  ports.  They  had 
colonized  Cyprus,  thus  commanding  the  waters  of  the  Levant  and  the  coasts  of  Syria 
and  Cilicia.  Kithion,  Amathus  (Hamath),  Earpasia,  Paphos,  with  its  magnificent  tern- 
pie  of  Ashera,  Eerynela,  and  Lapotlios,  were  some'  of  their  principal  settlements  in  those 
regions.  Northward,  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  they  founded  the  cities  of  Myriandros. 
Tarsos,  and  Soloi.  Migrating  to  the  west,  they  tooK  possession  of  Rhodes.  Crete  (cf.  the 
nnrth  of  Zeus  and  Europe),  Helos.  Thera,  Oliaros  (near  Pares),  and  Cythera,  on  the  coast 
Of  the  Fdoponneaus.  To  the  east  of  the  .^Igean,  we  find  them  at  Erythne,  and  further,  as 
masters  of  the  islands  of  Samothrace,  Lemnos,  and  Thasos  with  its  wealth  of  gold  mines. 
The  .£gean  sea,  with  all  its  Islands,  being  in  their  hands,  they  sailed  thence  further 
vest,  to  BUSfy,  where  th^  settled  at  Motye,  on  the  extreme  w.  point;  founded  Rua 
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Melkarth,  in  the  s.  (Heraclea  Minoa);  in  the  n.,  Machanatli  (Panonnos,  Palenno),  and 
further,  Melite  (Malta)  and  Gaulos.  They  owned  Caralis  (Ca^liari)  in  Sardinia,  Minorca. 
Iviza  (Ebusos),  Elba;  on  the  opposite,  or  African  coABt,  Hippo,  Utica,  Hadnimetum, 
Leptia.  and  some  minor  island  states.  From  Sardinia  and  Minorca,  the  indefatigable 
mariners  went  still  further  w. — through  the  strait  of  OibralLar  to  Tarshisli  (the  Cali- 
fornia of  those  davs)  or  Spain,  where  they  founded  Gadeir  or  Cadii^  and  in  the  s., 
Karteja,  Malaka,  and  Abdaracta.  From  liere,  having  colonized  well-ni^  the  whole  of 
the  Spanish  coaat,  they  went  ncvthward  to  the  tin  wands  (Scilly  isles),  and  to  Britain 
herself.  And  while  tney  thus  explored  the  regiona  of  the  Atlanuc,  their  alliance  with 
the  Hebrews  had  permitted  them  to  find  the  way  to  the  Indies  by  the  Red  sea. 

The  impulse  given  to  Industry  and  the  arts  by  this  almost  unparalleled  extension  of 
their  commercial  sohere,  was  enormous.  Originally,  exporters  or  traders  only  for  the 
wares  of  Ezypt  ana  Assyria,  tliey  soon  began  to  manufacture  these  wares  themselves, 
and  drew  the  whole  world  Into  their  circle  of  commerce.  As  to  the  earl^  and  most 
extensive  commercial  intercourse  between  Phenlciaand  Greece  and  her  colonies,  nothing 
can  be  more  striking  than  the  circumstance  of  nearly  all  the  Greek  names  for  the  prina- 
pal  objects  of  oriental  commerce  being  Pbeuician,  or  rather  Semitic— identical  almost 
with  toe  terms  found  in  the  Old  Testament  Thus,  of  spices— myrrh,  cassia,  cinnamon, 
gslbanum,  narde,  aloe,  crocus,  nitron,  balsam,  etc. ;  of  jewelsand  precious  stones — sapph- 
ne,  Jasper,  smaragdos;  of  fine  materials,  and  garments,  byssua,  karpasos,  sindon,  etc.; 
musical  instruments — nabla,  tympanon,  sombyke,  etc. ;  oriental  plants,  ve^els,  and  even 
writing  implements.  The  wealth  of  silver.  Iron,  tin,  and  lead  was  chiefly  got  from  Tar- 
tessus.  The  descriptions  of  the  abundance  of  precious  metals  there  verge  on  the  fabulous. 
Thus  the  Phenldans  are  supposed  to  have  made  even  their  anchors  of  silver,  when  they 
first  discoverad  the  country,  not  knowing  how  to  stow  away  all  the  rilver  In  their  Tessel. 
What  must  have  been  the  state  of  these  mines  is  clear  from  the  fact  that,  even  in  the 
Roman  time,  40,000  men  were  constantly  employed  as  miners,  and  the  state  received  a 
clear  revenue  of  30,500  drachmas  dally.  The  "  Fortunate  islands,"  which,  according  to 
Diodorus,  they  discovered  after  many  days'  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  beyond  the 
strait  of  Hercules,  and  which  to  judge  from  the  name  Purpurarise  ^ven  to  some  islands 
off  the  coast  of  Mauritania,  would  seem  to  have  been  the  Canaries,  yielded  them  the 
shell-fish  purpura,  so  useful  for  their  dyeing  manufactories.  Besides  Uieir  wholesale  com- 
merce carried  on  by  fleets  and  caravtms,  they  also  appear  to  have  gone  about  the  interior 
of  Syria  and  Palestine  retailing  their  home  or  foreign  produce. 

Although  the  Pbenicians  were  erronejusly  believea,  by  the  western  tribes,  to  manu- 
facture all  the  wares  in  which  they  dealt  tliemaelves,  yet  no  inconsiderable  number  of 
them  was  really  their  own  work.  Ifone  of  their  manufactures,  however,  stood  in  so  high 
repute  throughout  antiquity  as  the  purple  dye  prepared  from  the  muricidte,  a  shell-fish 


indispensable  luxury  of  antiquity,  particularly  in  Asia.  In  templM  and  palaces  for  gods 
and  men,  purple  garments,  hangings,  curtains,  and  veils  were  needed;  and  Alexander 
the  great  found  in  Susa  alone  a  store  of  purple  worth  5,000  talents.  Sldon's  principal 
proOQCtion  was  glass — invented  there,  it  was  satd.  by  accident;  but  probabl}^  the  inven- 
tion was  derived  from  Egypt,  where  it  was  in  use  long  before;  the  Phenician  glass, 
however,  was  always  supptwed  to  be  the  best.  The  Sidoniana  knew  the  use  of  most  of 
our  own  contrivances — the  blowpipe,  the  lathe,  and  the  graver.  Hardly  less  great  was 
the  fame  of  Phenldan  metallurgy.  Their  mining  operations  in  the  Lebanon  and  Cyprus, 
where  they  dug  for  copper;  in  Tliasos,  where,  according  to  Herodotus,  they  overturned 
a  whole  mountain  in  searching  for  gold ;  but  more  paruoularly  in  Iberia,  where  at  first 
silver  was  so  abundant  that  hardly  any  labor  was  required  to  obtain  it— were  stupendous; 
and  the  minute  description  of  the  mining  process  contained  in  Job  (chap,  xxviii.  1-11) 
has  probably  been  derived  from  a  sight  of  Phenician  mining-works.  That  they  well 
understood  how  to  work  the  metals  thus  gained,  has  been  observed  already.  The  art  of 
founding  brass  must.  Indeed,  have  reached  a  high  perfection  to  enable  Hiram  Abif 
to  execute  such  works  for  Solomon's  temple  as  they  are  described  in  the  Bible.  No  less 
were  thev  familiar  with  the  art  of  imitating  precious  stones,  and  coloring  glass  by  means 
of  metallic  oxides.  To  Sidon  is  further  attributed  the  pr&eminence  in  the  glyptic  and 
plastic  arts;  and  the  artists  sent  by  Hiram  to  Solomon  were  skillful  workers  in  gold  and 
silver,  in  brass,  in  iron,  in  purple  and  In  blue,  in  stone  and  In  timber,  in  fine  linen,  and 
th3  engraving  of  precious  stones.  Their  architecture  seems  to  have  been  of  a  Cyclopean 
nature.  Their  vessels,  originally  simple  rafts,  gradually  developed — with  the  aid  of  the 
Lebanon,  which  alforded  inexhaustible  supplies  of  timber,  and  Cyprus,  which  possessed 
a'.l  the  materials  necessary  for  fitting  up  a  ship,  from  the  keel  to  the  sails^into  a  first- 
rate  fleet,  consisting  of  round  ships,  or  gauli,  for  short  or  coasting  voyages;  war-galleys, 
or  triremes;  and  flfty-oared  craft,  long  in  build,  and  adapted  for  rapid  miling  or  rowing- 
The  internal  arrangement  of  these  vessels  was  perfect,  and  excit«d  the  wonder  and  adtm 
ration  of  the  Greeks,  by  their  being  so  splendimy  adapted  at  once  for  navigation,  frdgfat, 
and  defense.  Their  extraordinary  three  years'  voyage  of  discovery,  undertaken  in  tlic 
service  of  Necho,  round  Africa,  going  out  of  the  Red  sea,  and  returning  by  the  way  of 
the  strait's  mouth,  is  as  well  known  as  tlieir  voyages  in  the  service  of  Solomon. 

The  golden  age  of  Phenicia,  during  which  her  colonies,  her  manufactures,  and  her 
commerce  were  in  this  most  brilliant  phase,  seems  to  have  waned  dmaltaneously  almost 


of  its  coast;  and  none  excelled 
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with  that  of  Judea.  As  SolomoQ  in  the  latter,  so  does  Hiram  In  the  former,  mark  the  end 
of  that  peace  and  Iiappinesa  which  had  made  Uieir  countries  rich  and  glorious,  as  no  other 
couDtnr  of  their  day.  According  to  a  fragnwnt  preserved  in  Menander,  Hiram  was  fol- 
lowed hj  his  son  Baleastartos,  who  died  after  a  shott  reign  of  seven  years,  in  940  b.  c.  ,  and 
a  long  series  of  political  calamities  and  civil  wars  ensued.  The  last  of  Hiram's  bods, 
.  Pheletus,  fell,  in  898,  by  tlie  hands  of  Itboliaal,  the  priest  of  Astarte,  into  wboee  family 
now  passed  the  kloidom  of  Tyre.  He  is  the  Ethbaal  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  the 
father  of  Jezelx*!,  ana  fatbcr-in-law  of  Ahab ;  and  a  peculiar  coincidence  is  the  simultane- 
ous mention  of  the  three  years'  drought  in  iludea  (to  which  an  end  was  put  by  Elijah's 
prayer)  and  ii/Pheoicia,  where  i%lief  was  obtained  by  Ithobaal,  who  seems  to  have  stood 
in  tlie  odor  of  sanctity.  It  was  during  this  imhappy  pehod  that  the  celebrated  Elissa, 
better  known  as  queen  Dido  (q.v.X  fled,  together  with  some  of  the  most  aristocratic 
famines  of  Sidon,  to  Ubya,  where  they  founded  a  new  city  (Kartachadata  =  CarUuge), 
near  the  spot  of  an  ancieat  Sidonlan  settlement,  about  818  b.c.  The  fourth  and  Tost 
period  of  Fhenidan  history  may  be  dated  tram  the  middle  of  the  8th  c,  when  Shal- 
maneser,  the  king  of  Assyria,  invaded  Pheoicia,  and  besieged  Tyre  for  five  years,  but 
without  result;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  peace  concluded  at  the  end 
of  this  period  was  very  favorable  to  Tyre.  But  soon  afterwards,  Pbenicia  was  drawn 
Into  the  struggle  for  the  supremacy  then  raging  between  Cbaldea  and  "Egypt,  and 
was  oonquereoby  the  former  power.  A  further  cidami^  befell  Phenicla  at  the  huid  of 
Pharaoh-Apries,  who  anticipated  Nebudbadnezzar's  intended  attack  on  Egypt  by  destroy- 
ing the  Phenician  fleet,  conquering  the  country,  and  pillafiog  it.  These  calxmiUes  pro- 
duced a  series  of  internal  troubles,  in  consequence  of  which  the  constitution  was  con- 
stantly changed;  and  we  hear  now  of  a  series  of  kings,  and  now  of  provisional  mffetea — 
all  their  respective  reigns,  however,  being  of  veiy  brief  duration.  From  that  time  for- 
ward, and  even  before  the  special  histories  of  Sidon  and  Tyre,  which  alternately  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  hegemony  of  Phenicla,  constitute  also  the  history  of  the  country 
itself,  and  to  these  two  cities  we  refer  for  what  mtmientous  events  took  place  in  tlie 
latter  flays  of  the  once  mighty  empire.  The  battle  on  the  Issus  tennlnated  even  the 
shadow  of  Fhenicia's  independent  existence,  and  it  shared  the  fate  of  Alexandra's  vast 
empire.  In  SS  b.c.  it  became,  under  Roman  dominion,  part  of  Syria,  and  has  since 
shared  her  fate  for  good  or  evlL   See  Stru,  BmoN,  Ttrb,  Cabthaoe, 

BeUgion. — With  regard  to  the  religion  of  the  Phcnicians,  its  real  character  has  yet 
been  imperfectly  expiscated.  Deprived  of  all  original  and  direct  information  on  the 
subject,  we  have  to  cull  what  scanty  notices  we  may  from  the  works  of  Greek  and  Latin 
writers,  or  to  gather  knowledge  from  some  vague  aUusions  contained  in  the  Bible.  Not 
a  scrap  of  native  literature  has  been  allowed  to  survive;  and  the  supposed  extracts  from 
a  Greek  version  by  FbUo  of  Saochuniatho's  Phenician  works,  which  we  find  in  Euse- 
biu8-4iitherto  our  chief  source  of  information— must  be  used  with  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary degree  of  caution.  See  Sanchuniathok.  We  shall,  therefore,  without  entering  into 
futile  speculations,  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  general  and  well-ascertained  facts;  premis- 
ing, however,  that  Phenician  theology  is  far  from  being  a  hopeless  province,  whatever  it 
may  appear  now.  Excavations  are  on  foot  in  all  direction^  both  in  the  motber-countiy 
and  in  the  colonies,  and  new  discoveries  are  being  brought  to  light  constantly. 

The  religion  of  the  Fheniclans  was,  like  all  ancient  BemiUc  religions— except  that  of 
the  Hebrews— a  kind  of  pantheistic  worship  of  nature.  While  monotheism,  with  the 
descendants  of  Abraham,  assumed  a  supreme  power  within  nature,  which,  according  to 
its  own  freewill,  creates  and  destroys,  the  rest  of  the  east  assumed  a  dualism:  two 
elements,  a  male  and  female;  or  two  highest  deities,  one  of  whom  begets,  and  has  the 
power  to  destroy,  and  the  other  conceives  and  bears.  These  two  supreme  beings  were 
sometimes  merged  in  one  deity,  with  male  and  female  attributes,  which  spread  out  into 
immense  ramifications:  representatives  now  of  the  general  powers  of  nature,  now  of  the 
particular  pbenomeoa  In  nature,  or  the  life  of  men.  They  had  deities  who  ruled  over 
the  stars,  the  elements,  the  seasons;  over  special  localities,  or  over  certain  phases  of  life. 
No  nation  of  antiquity  perhaps  possessed  a  more  endless  pantheon  than  the  Phenicians: 
a  circumstance  easily  explained  by  their  peculiar  position  and  relations.  Con^ting 
originally  of  a  variety  of  tribes,  each  of  whom  had  had  their  own  special  deities — 
although  the  supreme  numen,  or  the  principle  of  their  chief  deity,  was  probably  the  same 
with  all — those  Phenicians  who  dwelt  in  the  n.  differed  in  some  respects,  such  as  the 
names  and  attributes  of  certain  gods,  from  those  of  the  south.  Besides  this.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  period  of  Phenician  history  ranges  over  d,000  years,  and  their 
political  career,  as  well  as  their  commerce,  brought  them  in  close  and  constant  contact 
with  nearly  all  thecivillzed  nations  of  the  then  known  world ;  and  being  both  superstitious 
(as  sailors  and  traders  are  prone  to  be),  and  possessed  of  an  adaptibility  to  which  partly 
they  owed  their  success  in  other  respects,  they  easily,  If  not  greedily,  received  into  their 
wide  pantheon  those  who,  albeit  the  special  national  gods  of  omers,  or  because  of  this  very 
reason,  could  either  harm  or  benefit  them.  It  may  lie  also  that  a  certain  easy  nonchal- 
ance about  these  things,  such  as  the  wealthy  and  aristocratic  classes  dii^layed  in  ancient 
Borne  and  elsewhere,  uid  the  Interests  of  the  priests,  who  received  very  conidderable 
tithes  of  every  sacrifloe  (oddly  enoiigh  our  informatitm  on  that  point  leaves  notbluff  to  be 
desired),  went  hand  in  hand  to  favor  the  gradual  Introduction  of  as  many  gods  and  god- 
desses as  pleased  the  herd.  Their  proper  divisions,  however,  their  real  names  and 
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dcrivatioiu,  and  the  history  and  time  of  their  nstfonalization,  are  things  which  will  for- 
ever continue  to  puzzle  InveBtlgators. 

Setting  aside  such  more  or  less  vague  and  undefined  names  of  deities  as  were  com- 
mon to  the  whole  Semitic  stock,  and  as  tliey  are  found  in  tbe  Hebrew  records — like  Et 
(mightT  one),  or  (in  plural)  Elan;  OUonim  [.^on]  (the  most  high);  Adon  (lord);  MeUeh 
[Mw>eh\  (king):  etc. — we  find  in  the  first  rank  of  gods  (of  Tyre  and  Sidon)  ^al  (q.v.) 
and  Astarte  (q.v.).  Baal  again  occurs  in  two  different  characters,  as  it  were — as  Beu^Mamin 
(lord  of  heavens),  the  hfghest  god  ruline  over  the  universe,  the  Zeus  Olympios,  and  Jupiter 
OptimuB  Haximus;  and  as  Baal  Mdkarth,  tbe  apecial  national  uumen.  Baalsamin  ia 
ongiDally  identical  with  the  Babylonian  Bel  or  Baal.  The  third  supieme  Tyrian  goddess 
was  Astinrte,  worshiped  as  the  reiy  counterpart  of  the  Sldonlan  AstarU.  White  the 
totter  was  considered  a  pure  virgin,  whose  emblem  was  the  moon,  the  former  (the  biblical 
Ashera)  was  {)roi>itiated  (as  Venus,  goddess  and  planet)  by  prostitution.  The  Tyrian 
Astarte  was  principally  known  under  Uie  nameof  Tanis  (q.v.),  the  Assyro- Persian  Tanais, 
and  was  married  to  Baalsamin,  and  also  to  Adonis,  and  bore  altogether  the  character  of  a 
goddess  who  delighted  in  chastity. 

The  principal  deities  of  northern  Phenicia — the  non-Sidonian  tribes — consisted  of  a 
di£Ferent  trias— Baaitit,  and  Adonit.  The  first  was  tbe  supposed  founder  of  the  two 
oldest  Pheniclan  cities  of  Byblus  and  Berytus,  and  corresponded  to  (being  origiDally, 
perhaps,  identical  with)  both  Baalsamin,  as  the  highest  deity,  and  Melksrth,  as  the 
special  god  of  Tyre.  Baaltis,  Beltis  (my  lady — Aphrodite),  worshiped  at  Byhlus, 
Berytus,  Aphaka,  Arke  (Archilis),  etc.,  was  Joined  to  Adonis  (q.v.),  whose  cuUus  bad 
been  imported  from  Assyria,  and  is  therefore  unknown  in  tbe  more  ancient  Phcnician 
colonies,  in  Africa  and  Spain.  Byhlus  called  him  Adonis  Oanas,  or  Ganan  (perhaps 
Qaavan.  tlie  exalted);  near  Byblus,  we  find  him  wort^biped  as  Elyon  (tbe  btgliest);  as 
Esmun  in  Bertyua,  and  perhaps  ^so  under  the  name  of  Memnon,  at  Apam^,  where  an 
annual  morning-festival  was  celebrated  In  his  honor;  further,  near  the  river  Bandas  at 
Paltos;  and  at  the  river  Belus.  As  Serach  (tbe  brilliant)  in  Pbenician,  and  Kbanieh 
(tbe  sun)  in  Perrian,  he  appears  to  have  had  some  relation  to  the  star-and-planet  worship 
which  became,  under  ABsyrian  influence,  a  prominent  feature  of  tbe  Pbenician  religion. 

Besides  these  more  or  less  localized  gods  and  goddesses  {dii  majoret),  a  certain  num- 
ber  of  deities — states  and  countrr  deities — were  worshiped  in  common  by  all  Pbenician 
states.  They  were  called  the  chfldren  of  Sadik  (tlie  just),  or  tbe  Children,  or  the  Patfeki 
^descendants  of  Phtha),  or  the  eight  Eabiri  (strong  ones). '  Tbey  are  tbe  muilime  gods, 
and  their  images  were  plaoed  on  tbe  prows  of  Pbenician  ships.  As  protectots  of  naviga- 
tion they  are  ulentiflea  with  the  Dloscuii;  and  anin  as  representatives  of  heat,  breath, 
and  life,  they  received  tbe  names  of  Lares  andPenates.  Their  4ndividual  names  are 
not  generally  mentioned;  they  seem  (of-  Emun  =  dghth)  to  have  been  merely  counted. 
Their  mode  of  worship  was  most  mysterious — as  indeed  some  of  the  earliest  mysteries 
were  closely  connected  with  it. 

Besides  these  they  also  worshiped  certain  phenomena,  personified  attributes,  and 
qualities.  Their  planetary  divinities  were  the  Sun  and  bis  four  bones — to  whose  wonibip 
belongs,  among  others,  to  a  certain  extent  the  annual  festival  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
(Tyrian)  Herakles,  under  the  emblem  of  a  column  in  the  form  of  arising  fiame(CbaiDaD): 
the  Moon  with  her  chariot  drawn  by  white  bulls;  the  planet  Mars  (Aziz  or  Nergal'r. 
Jupiter  (Kochab  Baal);  Venus  (Astoret  Naamah  =  lovely  Astarte),  with  her  voluptuous 
cultus;  and  Saturnus  (Moloch,  KronM).  the  evil  principle.  The  elements  were  reverrd 
either  in  conjunction  witb  certain  deities  or  on  their  own  account,  Tbe  water,  to  whicli 
sacrifices  were  offered,  both  in  the  shape  of  human  beings  and  animals  or  fnuix. 
was  hallowed  in  all  its  shapes — as  the  sea,  as  rivers,  fountains,  lakes — by  which  people 
took  their  most  solemn  oaths;  tiie  fire,  In  connection  with  tlie  oldest  deity  of  I^enlcia; 
tbe  light  (Moloch);  the  dXv  and  Uie  winds;  tbe  eartii  and  all  Its  plants,  its  fomts,  and 
glens,  and  trees,  and  more  especially  its  mountiUns.  as  the  "  symbols  of  the  higb  ones." 
or  as  "faces  of  God,"  such  as  mount  Cannel,  Lebanon,  Antilibanus,  and  otfierB.  Of 
animal-worship  we  have  only  small  traces. 

Abstract  notions  and  ideas  were  not  forgotten.  The  year  and  tbe  months,  day  and 
uight.  Aurora  (Lilitli),  and  youth,  art  and  love,  had  their  altars.  Nor  were  cer- 
tain professions  and  trades  without  their  visible  patrons.  Thus,  there  are  gods  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  like  Dagon,  the  god  of  grain ;  a  Dionysos,  whose  Rieni- 
cuui  name  is  lost,  as  tbe  god  of  wine-growers;  a  god  who  is  tbe  numen  fniit-Krowing, 
of  pisciculture,  of  mines,  etc.  Chthonlan  gods  are  not  wanting.  The  god  of  death — 
the  king  of  the  lower  regions— is  Muth  =  Death  (Pluto),  who  is  represented  as  a  small 
child.  His  name  was  shared  by  a  goddess  whose  name  is  vaguely  known  as  Eloti  (my 
goddess),  and  who  is  occasionally  identified  with  Astarte,  Dido,  Anna,  Persephone. 
Burqpa.  and  a  great  many  other  deities. 

We  have  already  touched  upon  tbe  mode  of  worship  of  tbe  Phenictans,  and  the 
places  chiefly  selected  for  their  rites.  Mountains,  bdghts,  rivers,  lakes,  fount^ns, 
meadows,  glens,  were,  as  we  said,  the  favcnite  balntations  of  the  gods.  But  the  Pbe- 
nidans  were  also  amongst  tlie  first  who  erected  temples.  These  were  generally  divided 
in  two  parts,  containing  the  sacred  arks  (the  mystic  cists  of  the  Greeks);  and  the  cbariois 
upon  wnlch  tbe  sacred  objects  were  at  times  carried  about  Not  being  intended  to  be 
pr^er-hoQses,  but  aa  dwelling-places  for  special  gods,  tliey  were  rather  small,  and  did 
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not  evea  contain  the  altar  upon  which  the  sacrlflcea  were  offered.  Thia  generaUy  stood 
at  the  entrance  of  the  temple,  and  around  it  the  priests  and  hierodouloi  danced  in  their 
serrioe.  Pure  wells  and  an  everlaetiDg  fire  were  the  indispensable  conditiona  of  a  sanc- 
tuary. The  sacHflces  themselves,  as  far  as  they  consisted  of  animals,  ofter  great 
analogies  to  those  of  the  Jews ;  but  the  Phenicians  also  offered  up  human  sacrifices— chiefly 
flrst-born  male  children,  as  that  which  the  suppliant  held  dearest — chiefly  to  Baalsamin, 
Baal  Hamon,  and  Astarte.  Such  human  sacrifices,  or  burnt-offerings  took  place  annu- 
ally at  the  great  festivals  or  expiation,  and  further  on  extraordinary  occasions,  at  the 
beginning  of  important  enterprises,  such  as  a  campaign  and  in  great  casualties:  in  order 
to  expiate  by  one  sacrifice  the  sin  of  all.  The  same  fanaticism  which  fancied  the  gods 
best  pleased  by  the  offering  up  of  what  was  most  precious,  led  the  Fhenician  women, 
liks  the  Babylonian,  to  sacrifice  their  honor  in  honor  of  Astarte,  on  certain  occasions,  so 
that  certain  sanctuaries  became  hot-beds  of  prostitution.  Circumcision — another  kind  of 
sacrifice — was  not  common  among  all  the  Phenician  tribes,  it  being  a  rite  principally 
sacred  to  El,  the  god  of  Berytus  and  Byblus. 

Of  festivals  and  pilgrimages  in  general,  we  have  spoken  under  Fbstitals,  Orebx 
Religion,  etc. ;  and  what  has  been  observai  there  respecting  their  character  in  Poly- 
tbeism  (their  Iwing  to  a  great  extent  connected  with  the  births,  deaths,  resurrections, 
and  other  personal  phases  of  special  deities),  holds  good  here.  No  doubt,  these  festivals, 
like  those  of  the  Hebrews,  ana  all  other  ancieat  nations,  had,  beside  their  religious,  also 
their  political  and  commercial  significance;  and  Phenicia  was  more  particulany,  by  the 
eminent  position  she  held  in  the  world's  trade,  a  place  towards  which  flocked,  on  solemn 
occasions,  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  "  Festival  embassies,"  as  they 
were  called,  were  dispatched  thither  from  Syria,  Arabia,  Babylonia,  Cappadoda,  CUida, 
Xgypt,  Armenia;  nay,  from  India,  Ethiopia,  Feiwa,  and  Scythia;  and  not  until  the  5th  c. 
A.D.  did  tiiese  pilgrimages  to  Phenida  cease  entirely.  One  festival  is  entirely  peculiar 
to  Tyre,  and  strangely  enough  it  is  still  celebrated  by  the  present  inhabitants  of  Sur— 
viz.,  the  "wedding  of  the  land-water  with  the  sea-water.  On  these  occa^ns.  the 
people  walk  in  procession  to  the  well  near  the  town-gate,  and  pour  some  palls  of  sea- 
water  into  it,  in  order  to  render  it  clear  and  sweet  again  for  a  long  time. 

It  would  be  vain  to  try,  with  our  scanty  and  adulterated  sources,  to  gain  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  ideas  attached  to  the  names,  attributes,  and  modes  of  worship  of  the 
deities  mentioned,  or  to  speculate  upon  their  moral  influence  upon  the  people  oF  Phenicia. 
That  these  were  pre-eminently  practical;  tliat  arts  and  manufactures  flourished  among 
them,  more  than  among  any  other  ancient  nation;  that  they  knew  how  to  turn  science 
into  money;  that  they  were,  in  fact,  shrowd  men  of  business — all  this  we  know*but  little 
more.  Aweista  or  pantheists,  whichever  they  must  be  called  in  the  modern  sense  of  these 
words,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  they,  any  more  than  the  bulk  of  the  Hebrews 
before  the  exile,  believed,  as  a  body,  in  immortality.  What  was  their  influence  upon 
Oreece,  Borne,  the  whole  ancient  and  modem  world,  in  the  province  of  religious  thon^it, 
we  shall  never  have  anv  means  fully  to  ascert^n.  Comparative  mythology  has  a  vast 
field  to  explore  in  this  direction. 

I%enietan  Laitguage  and  Xtfmifura.— With  the  exception  of  Greek  and  Latin,  no  lan- 
guage was  so  widely  known  and  spoken  throughout  antiquity  as  the  Phenician ;  and 
monuments  of  it  have  been  found,  and  continue  to  be  found,  almost  all  over  the  ancient 
world.  We  can  only  vaguely  speculate  on  its  early  history  and  its  various  phases,  so 
long  as  our  materials  yielaso  little  information  on  that  point.  Its  decline  seems  to  date 
from  the  8th  c.  b.c.,  when  Aramaisms  crept  in  in  overwhelming  numbers.  Finally,  tlie 
close  contact  with,  and  the  everywhere  preponderating  influence  6t  the  Greeks,  super- 
eeded — chiefly  after  Alexander's  time— the  ancient  langtiage  almost  completely ;  and  even 
coins  with  Phenician  legends  occur  not  later  than  the  2d  c.  b.c. — An  Important  Pheni- 
cian literature  seems  to  have  been  extant  as  late  as  the  1st  c.  a.d.,  but  it  has  disappeared 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  After  the  second  half  of  the  3d  c. ,  the  language  had  vanished 
entirely  in  the  country  itself,  and  Jerome,  who  lived  in  Palestine,  mentions  the  Punic, 
but  never  the  Phenician.  In  tiie  west,  it  survived  to  a  much  later  period  In  Mauritania 
and  Numidia,  it  remuned,  in  a  corrupted  form,  the  reigning  tongue  as  late  as  the  4tii  c. 
A.D. ;  and  Augttstine  draws  his  explanatioos  of  Scripture  from  the  Funic  current  fn  the 
6th  ceatuiy.  There  was  a  translation  of  the  whole  Biblr>  into  Punic  made  for  the  use  of 
the  Punic  churches;  and  in  and  near  Tnnolis  and  Bizanium,  it  was  the  language  of  the 
common  people  up  to  a  late  period.  From^hb  6tb  c,  liowever,  it  rapidly  died  out,  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  the  Vandals,  Goths,  Moors,  and  other  foreign  tnbes  ovemiDidng  tiie 
country,  and  ingrafting  their  own  idioms  upon  it. 

As  a  branch  of  the  so-called  Semitic  family  of  the  Hebrews,  byrians,  Arabs,  etc.,  the 
Phenidans  naturally  are  closely  related  to  these  also  with  respect  to  language.  The 
affinity  of  the  "speech  of  Canaan,"  as  the  Hebrew  is  called  sotnetimes,  wiUi  the  Pheni- 
cian was  indeed  remarked  at  an  early  oeriod.  Augustine,  Jerome,  and  Pnscian  pointed 
out  already — and  sometimes  in  order  to  Iiack  some  very  peculiar  notions — how  closely 
these  two  languages  and  their  dialects  were  allied.  Yet  it  must  be  obvious  at  first  sight, 
that  however  near  the  two  idioms  may  originally  have  stood  to  each  other,  the  peculiar 
relations  and  fortunes  of  the  two  races  who  spoke  them  must  have  produced  sulffitantlal 
changes  in  tiieir  structures  in  the  course  of  time.  While  the  andent  8cri[»tural  monu- 
ments of  the  Hebrews— outwardly  and  inwardly— exhibit  a  rare  unity  of  idiom  and  form, 
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the  utcleot  hallowed  utterance  becoming  a  type  and  model  for  the  later  generational  tii« 
Phenedans,  on  the  other  hand,  not  confined  vlthln  the  Darrow  limits  of  their  home- 
conntry,  but  mixing  freely  with  all  the  aatlonsof  the  earth,  spreadine  their  own  ooloniet 
far  and  near  amoDg  them,  opened  a  wide  field  for  the  "development"  of  their  language, 
or  rather  for  its  corruption,  its  eatering  into  altiaace  with  Libyan  in  Africa^  S^inia, 
and  Spain,  and  with  Aramaic  in  northern  Phenicia,  Cilicia,  and  perhaps  even  in  Cyprus. 
Thus  It  came  to  pass  that  the  two  languages  which  originally  may  have  been  identical 
in  old  Canaan  became  more  and  more  widely  divergent.  To  enter  into  a  more  detailed 
disquisition  on  this  or  other  cognate  points,  ve  deem  more  hazardous  now  than  we 
should  have  thought  it  only  a  very  few  years  ago;  for  the  more  ample  our  discoveries  in' 
Plienidan  literature  have  become  of  late^  the  more  it  becomes  evident  tttat  we  are  only 
at  the  commencement,  as  It  were,  of  Phenictan  philology. 

What  we  said  of  the  structure  of  the  Hebrew  language  (see  Jews)  holds  good  for 
Phenician  to  a  certain  extent;  and  we  shall  therefore  simply  point  out  the  most  palp&bk 
differences  between  them.  In  the  first  instance,  we  observe  the  very  strange  circum- 
stance, that  what  is  considered  an  archaism  or  an  isolated  dictum  in  Hebrew,  appears  as 
a  common  expression  in  PheniciaiL  Certain  grammatical  terminations,  obaoljete  in 
HelHvw,  are  in  use  in  Phenician— so  that  it  would  impear  as  if  the  Phenician  had  retained 
more  of  the  ancient  Canaanite  speech  than  tlie  Hebrew,  which  gradually  transformed 
uad  refined  it  by  grammatical  niceties.  Another  feature  is  the  preponderance  of  the 
Oialdee,  or  rather  Aramaic  words  and  forms — although  here  again  we  are  on  very 
dubious  ground.  It  might  further  be  questioned  whether  our  Phenician  inscriptions- 
all  belonging  to  a  very  late  period — are  not  rather  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  Hebrew  of 
their  penod,  which,  since  the  8th  c.  b.c.,  had  more  and  more  changed  into  Aramaic 
So  much  is  certain,  that  the  original  language  of  Canaan  was  perfectly  free  from  Cbal- 
daisms,  and  that  these  are  but  a  late  corruption — such  as  we  also  find  in  the  later  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Yet  there  are  ouier  features  quite  peculiar  to  the  Phenician, 
which— although  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  our  separatiug  the  dialect  entirely 
from  the  Hebrews — are  of  a  nature  not  to  be  expluned  by  any  Semitic  analogy;  such  as 
certAin  differences  in  the  pronunciation  of  vowels,  in  the  treatment  of  consonants,  the 
formation  of  pronouns,  some  verbal  forms,  and  certain  words  entirely  foreign  to  the 
Semitic.  A^n,  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  the  Phenician  of  Phenicia  and 
that  corrupts  form  of  it  spoken  In  the  western  colonies,  called  Punic,  and  further,  that 
idiom  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Leptis,  called  Libyo  Phenician— a  mixture  of  Pheni- 
cian and  Libyan,  with  a  vast  preponderance,  however,  of  the  former  element. 

The*  difference  in  the  pronunciation  tmj  be  briefly  characterized  as  a  tendency 
towards  an  obacuring  or  lowering,  as  it  were,  of the  vowels:  thus,  the  Helnrew  a  Is  changed 
intoo,  ibe  «intoiorjy,  t'intoy,  sometimes  intou,  andointo  v.  Peculiar  is  also  the  useof 
the  Hebrew  A^n  as  a  vowel  {mater  leetionis),  with  the  pronunciation  of  o  or  u.  On  some 
occasions,  however,  it  is  entirely  omitted.  The  gutturals  are  changed  at  times,  as  in  the 
corrupted  orthography  of  Samaritan  and  Sabian.  so  that  X  and  R  are  sometimes  assimi- 
lated with  the  next  consonant  in  the  middle  of  the  word,  or  entirely  omitted,  etc.  As 
to  grammar,  our  knowledge  is  extremely  limited.  A  few  undoubted  facts  are  the  ter 
mination  of  the  nominative  form  la  at  instead  of  the  Hebrew  ah,  the  greater  variety  of 

Siuitive  forms  in  PheoiciaD,  the  difference  In  the  formation  of  the  pronoun,  and  the 
entity  of  tlie  article  with  that  in  Hebrew  {ha).   For  the  Pbenl(uAn  alphabet,  tlie  model 
of  all  European  alphabets,  see  Alphabet. 

The  literature  of  Phenicia,  In  its  original  form,  has,  as  we  sud,  perished  entirely. 
What  traces  and  fragments  we  have  of  it,  have  survived  in  Greek  translations.  But 
from  even  these  small  remnants,  we  can  easily  imagine  the  extreme  antiquity,  and  the 
high  importance  and  vast  extent  of  these  productions,  which,  at  first,  seem  to  have  been 
duefly  of  a  tlieolc^cal  or  theogonical  nature.  The^  -anthots  are  the  gods  themselves, 
and  the  writings  are  only  accessible  to  the  priests,  and  to  those  initiated  In  the  mysteries. 
From  the  allegorical  explanations  of  these  exalted  personages  sprang  a  new  branch  of 
sacred  literature,  of  which  those  fragments  of  cosmogony  mentioned  above  are  derived. 
To  the  literary  age  of  Taaut,  Kadmus,  Opliion,  Esmun,  etc..  succeeded  Thabion,  Isiris, 
Sanchuniatho,  and  Mochus,  who  foundea  the  schools  of  priests  and  prc^hets.  These 
cultivated  the  sciences,  chiefly  the  occult  ones,  magic,  and  the  like.  Nearest  to  the 
sacred  literature  stands  didactic  poetry,  somewhat  related  to  the  On)hic,  whose  chief 
representatives  are  Sido,  Jopas,  etc.  The  erotic  poetry  is  charactemed  as  of  a  very 
sensuous  nature,  both  in  Phenicia  and  the  colonies.  Of  historians  are  mentioned  Mochus, 
Hypsikrates  (Sanchuniatho  f),  Theodotus.  Philostratus,  Henander,  and  others;  but  these 
are  mere  Greek  versions  of  tlieir  Phenician  names,  and  absolutely  nothing  has  been  pre- 
served of  their  writings.  Punic  literature  is  also  frequently  mentioned  by  Greek  and 
Roman  writers.  Geography,  history,  agriculture,  were  the  fields  cbiefiy  cultivated  by 
the  colonists  of  Carthage  and  the  west  generally. 

I'he  monuments  that  have  come  down  to  us,  and  which  not  only  have  enabled  us  to 
judge  for  ourselves  of  the  rdi^on,  the  language,  and  the  manners  of  the  Fbeniclans, 
are  of  twofold  kind — they  are  either  l^nds  on  coins  and  lapidary  inscriptions,  or  Plie- 
nidan proper  nouns  and  texts  imbedded  in  the  works  of  ancient  classical,  or  sacred 
writers.  The  principal  and  ever-growing  source  for  our  information,  however,  are  the 
monumental  inscriptions,  of  whose  existence,  till  the  middle  of  the  18th  c.,  nothing  was 
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known.  The  moat  numerous  Phenician  TemnBote  have  been  discovered  in  the  colonies. 
Richard  Pococke  first  found,  on  the  site  of  ancient  Citium  (Lamaka  of  to-day).  81  (not 
88>  as  generally  stated)  Phenician  iDscriptions,  which  he  deposited  at  Oxford  (publiBhed 
by  Swinton,  17o0).  Malta,  Sardinia,  Carthage,  Algiers,  TrlpoUs,  Athens,  Marseilles,  have 
each  yielded  a  considerable  numljer,  so  thai  altogether  -vte  are  now  in  the  possession  of 
about  130  monuments,  either  votive  tablets  or  tomb  inscriptions.  The  latest  and  most 
remarkable  are  those  new  in  the  British  museum,  discovered  at  Carthage  a  few  years  ago 
by  N.  Davis,  consisting  of  votive  tablets,  a  (doubtful)  tombstone,  and  a  sacrificial  tariff, 
which  completes  another  stone  found  some  years  ago  at  Marseilles  of  the  tame  oature; 
both  setting  forth  the  amount  ot  taxes,  or  rather  the  proportionate  share  the  priest  was 
entitled  to  receive  for  each  sacrifice.  Anotber  exceedingly  valuable  (triliDguaJ)  inacxtp- 
tion,  referring  to  the  ^ft  of  an  altar  vowed  to  Eshmun-Asklepios,  has  been  discovered 
quite  recently  in  Sardinia.  Bee  below.  One  of  the  most  important  historical  monu- 
ments is  the  sarcophagus  of  Ashmanasar  11.,  king  of  Sidon  (sod  of  Tennes?),  found  at. 
Tyre  in  1856,  the  age  of  which  has  variously  been  conjectured  between  the  11th  c.  B.C.. 
(Ewald) — a  most  incongruous  guess  indeed — the  7th  (Hitzig),  the  6th  (Due  de  LuyneaX. 
ftnd  the  4th  ilAvy),  of  which  we  shall  add  the  com- 
nencemeot,  literally  translated:  "In  the  month  of 
Bui,  in  the  14th  year  that  I  reigned,  king  Ashman- 
asar, king  of  the  Sidonians,  son  of  king  Tebnith, 
king  of  the  Sidonians — spake  king  Ashmanasar,  king 
of  the  Sidonians,  saying:  CarriM  away  before  my 
time,  in  the  flood  of  days — in  dumbness  ceases  the 
BOD  of  gods.  Dead  do  I  lie  in  this  lomb,  in  the  grave, 
OD  Uie  place  which  I  have  built.  I  myself  ordain 
that  all  the  nobles  and  all  the  people  shall  not  open 
this  place  of  rest;  they  shall  not  seek  for  treasures 
and  not  earry  away  the  sarcophagus  of  my  resting- 
place,  and  not  disturb  me  by  mounting  tlie  couch  of 
my  slumbers.  If  people  should  speak  to  thee  [and 
persuade  thee  to  the  contrary],  do  not  listen  to  tnem. 
for  all  the  nobles  and  all  the  people  who  shall  open 
this  sarcophagus  of  the  place  of  rest,  or  carry  away 
the  sarcophagus  of  my  couch,  or  disturb  me  upon 
this  resting-place,  may  they  Hod  no  rest  with  the 
departed ;  may  they  not  be  bui  ied  in  a  tomb,  and  may 
no  son  and  successor  live  after  them  in  their  place; 
etc. 

The  votive  tablets  bear  the  same  character  through- 
out,  differing  only  with  respect  to  the  name  of  uie 
man  or  woman  who  placed  it  in  a  certain  sanctuary 
in  accordance  with  his  or  her  vow.  Their  materiaJ 
is  mostly  limestone  or  fine  sandstone,  rarely  marble, 
and  they  vsrv  from  5  to  15  in.  in  height,  from  4  to  7 
in  width,  and  from  1^  to  4  in  thickness.  Beginning 
in  most  cases  with  the  dedication  to  the  god  or  god> 
dess,  or  both,  thus:  "  [Sacred]  To  the  god  .... 
[this  tablet]  which  vowed  N,  son  (daugEter)  of  N. 
When  he  (she)  heard  my  voice  and  blessed, "  or  "  hear 
my  voice  and  bless;"  etc.  Tlie  sepulchral  tablets 
generally  run  somewhat  in  this  manner:  "Stone 

erected  to  who  lived  ....  years." — Much 

yet  remains  to  be  done.  Even  the  paleographical 
side  has,  notwithstanding  all  the  ready  material,  not  been  settled  satisfactorily  tet.  One 
point,  however,  is  indisputable  even  now.  There  are  at  least  two  kinds  of  Phenician 
writing  to  be  distinguished  most  clearly.  The  older,  purer,  more  orthographical,  and 
more  neatly  executed  is  found  io  the  inscriptions  of  Phenicia  herself,  of  Malta,  Athens, 
Citium,  and  Carthage;  the  younger,  corrupted  not  only  with  respect  to  the  grammar  and 
language,  but  also  with  respect  to  the  lonn  of  the  letters,  which  are  less  ctu^ully 
executed,  and  even  exhibit  some  strange,  probably  degenerate,  characters,  is  fomid 
chiefly  on  the  monmnents  of  Cyprus,  Clllcla,  Sardinu,  Africa,  Spain,  Numldia,  and  the 
adjacent  parts.   See  Moabite  Stone. 

Beddes  these  monumental  sources  for  the  language,  there  are  a  few  remnants  of  it 
imbedded,  as  we  said,  in  ancient  non-Phenician  writings.  The  Old  Testament  alone, 
however,  has  preserved  its  words — proper  nouns  chieflv — unmutilated.  Later  eastern 
writers  even,  not  to  mention  the  Oreeks  and  Bomans',  have  corrupted  the  spelling  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  is  often  most  puzzling  to  trace  the  original  Semitic  words.  Fheni- 
cim  names  occur  in  Suidas,  Dioscorides,  Apuldius,  in  martyrologies,  calendartums.  acts 
of  councils,  in  church  ftitbers  (Augustine,  Prisdanus,  Servus),  etc.  The  only  really  Im- 
portant remnant,  however,  is  fouua  preserved — albeit  fearfully  mutilated  and  Latinized 
— in  Plautus's  PcmtduM,  act  v.  a.  1  of  which  contains,  in  16  lioes,  the  Phenician  transla- 
tion of  the  lAtin  text,  with  more  than  100  Phenician  words.   Several  other  phiases  and 


I.e.,  Lerabb&th  Letanlth  Fen-BuI 
Uleaddan  LebaU  Ch[ammoa  A] 

[8b1  Nadar  Cbanba&l  [Ben^Abd] 
Ashtnun    ....  [Shcmai 

[KolUa  Bareha  

■'To  the  Lady  Tanith,  the  Face  of 
BasI,  and  to  the  Lord  Baal  Ch am- 
nion [fa  dedicated  thto  teO]  which 
has  vowed  HanbaU  [the  aoa  ot 

A   

Atxil  Ashmun  ....  [When  he 
(or  As)  bean  his  voice,  may  be  (or 
■be)bleas."1 
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words  are  embodied  in  act  t.  m.  2  and  8  of  the  same  play.  Yet,  although  there  is  very 
little  doubt  among  scholars  about  the  greater  portion  of  these  texts,  the  corruption  and 
mutilation  which  they  had  to  undergo,  first  at  the  hands  of  Flautus,  who  probably  only 
wrote  them  by  the  ear,  then  at  the  hands  of  generations  of  ignorant  scribea,  have  msao 
more  than  one  word  or  passage  an  insoluble  puzzle. 

The*  specimen  of  Phenician  [Punic]  writing  subjoined  is  taken  from  one  of  thoM 
OarUBwiniftn  voUve  tablets  with  which  the  British  museum  (now  the  wealthiest 
Phenician  monuments)  lias  lately  been  enriched,  as  mentioned  before. 

1^  amblems  on  it  are  symbolical,  and  refer  to  the  deities  invoked.  The  lowei 
part  iKOMitilated,  but  easily  suppUed.    The  date  is  uncertain,  perhaps  the  2d  orSd  c.  b.c. 

A.  ttUIngoal  inscription  from  a  base  of  an  altar,  found  at  Pauli  Oerrei,  in  Sardinia, 
was  first  fiuly  explained  by  Deutsdi.  (See  T^nvutiom  of  the  royal  society  of  literature, 
1864) 

Its  contents  are  briefly  this:  A  certain  Cleon,  Fhenidan  bv  religion,  Greek  W  name, 
Boman  by  nationality,  a  salt-fanner,  vows  an  altar — material  and  weight  of  which  are 
only  riven  in  Phenician;  viz.,  copper,  100  lbs.— to  Eshmun-^^Isculapius  "  the  healer" 
(the  Phenician  mea/rrach,  clumsi^  transcribed  mem  in  Latin,  and  irUrre  in  Qreek),  in 
consideratioQ  for  a  cure  to  be  performed.  The  date,  given  in  Phenician,  viz.,  the  year 
of  two,  apparently  annual,  entirely  unknown  judges,  pves  no  clue  to  the  time.  Paleo- 
graphical  reasons,  however,  would  place  it  in  about  the  1st  c.  B.C. 

Among  those  who  have  more  or  less  successfully  occupied  themselves  with  Pheni- 
cian antiquities,  language,  and  literature,  and  who  have  also,  in  some  instances,  deci- 

Ehered  inscriptions,  we  mention  Scaliger,  Bochart,  Pococke,  Barthelemy,  Swinton.  Bayer, 
tutens,  Hamaker,  Oesenius,  Movers,  Munck,  Judas,  Barges,  De  Saulcy,  Ewald,  Levy, 
Vaux,  Renan,  De  Luynes,  De  Vogul,  Deutscb,  and  others;  to  whose  writings,  contained 
either  in  special  works  or  scattered  in  transactions  of  learned  societies,  we  refer  for 
further  information  on  the  subject  of  our  article.  The  principal  work  in  Oerman  is 
Movers's  Phenieier,  unfortunately  left  unfinished  at  the  author's  death.  A  useful  Eng- 
lish compilation  is  Eenrick's  PM/Uaa  (Lond.  1855). 

FKEinciHE.  or  Phkntl  Bbown^  a  rich  dye,  first  prepared  by  Both  in  1865  by 
the  action  of  nitro-sul^uric  acid  on  carbolic  acid  or  phenol.  It  Is  a  brown,  amorphous 
powder,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid,  slightlv  soluble  in  water.  It 

consists  of  two  coloring  matters,  one  yellow,  the  other  a  black,  humus-like  body.  It 
dyes  silks  and  woolens  without  the  aid  of  mordants.  Silk  which  bas  been  d^ed  with  it, 
ii  treated  with  chromale  of  copper  to  which  a  small  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  has  been 
added,  turns  to  a  garnet  red,  and  nitrate  of  copper  produces  a  similar  though  not  so 
intense  an  effect.  Cotton  may  be  dyed  a  deep  purple  by  first  immersing  it  in  a  solutirai 
of  tannin,  or  of  stannate  of  soda,  as  a  mordant,  and  then  in  a  solution  of  phenicine, 
and  subsequently  in  a  hot  solution  of  chromate  of  potash.  The  color,  however,  is 
Unstable. 

THE'HIZ,  the  name  of  a  mythical  Egyptian  bird,  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  kind  of 
plover,  like  tho  kHyitg,  often  depicted  with  human  amu,  and  called  in  hieroglyphs  relA, 
Others  consider  to  bo  the  bennu,  or  nycticorax,  a  bird  sacred  to  Osiris,  and  represented 
watching  the  tamarisks  over  his  coffin.  The  first  of  these  repi'esentations  has  sometimes 
a  star  upon  the  head,  supposed  to  indicate  the  astronomical  period  of  its  appearance.  It 
visited  Egypt  after  the  death  of  its  father,  and  entered  the  shrine  particularly  dedi 
cated  to  it  at  Heltopolis,  and  there  buried  its  parent,  putting  the  body  into  an  egg  or  case 
made  of  myrrh,  and  then  closing  up  the  egg.  Another  account  is,  that  the  phe^z  when 
about  to  die,  made  a  nest  for  itself  in  AraUa,  from  which  a  new  phenlxsprung  of  its^. 
This  bird  proceeded  to  Heliopolis,  and  there  burned  and  bnried  its  fattier.  But  the 
more  popularly  known  version  is,  that  the  ^henlx  burned  itself,  and  a  new  and  youDK 
pheniz  sprung  from  the  ashes.  A  less  received  version  is,  that  a  worm  crawled  out  oi 
the  body  of  the  dead  pheniz,  and  became  the  future  one.  The  pheniz  was,  according 
to  the  most  autheoic  accounts,  supposed  to  visit  Egypt  every  600  rears;  the  precise 
period,  however,  was  not  known  at  Heliopolis,  and  was  a  subject  of  contention  t^l  its 
appearance.  The  connection  of  the  pheniz  period  with  that  of  the  Bothiac  cycle, 
appears  ta.be  generally  received  by  chronologists,  as  well  as  the  statement  of  HcrrepoUo, 
that  it  dedgnaEed  the  soul  and  the  inundation  of  the  Nile.  A  great  difference  of  o^ion 
has  prevailed  about  the  I%enix  period:  according  to  .^lian,  it  was  a  cycle  of  500  years; 
Tactitua  seems  to  make  it  one  oi  350  years;  Lepsius  a  cycle  of  1,600  years.  The  jMienix 
was  fabled  to  have  four  times  appeared  in  Egypt:  1,  under  Sesostris;  9,  under  Amasia. 
66d-5d5B.c. ;  8,  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  284^246  b.c.;  and  histly,  84  or  86  A.D., 
just  prior  to  the  death  of  Tiberius.  The  phenix  also  appears  upon  the  coins  of  Con- 
stantine,  884  A.D.  viz.,  800  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  who  was  conBidered  the 
pheniz  by  the  monastic  writers.  It  is  supposed  by  the  rabbins  to  be  mentioned  in  Job 
and  the  Psalms.— Job.  zzziz.  16;  Psalms  ciii.  S;  Herodotus,  ii.  78;  Achilles  Tatius,  lU. 
SS;  Tacitus.  An,  vi.  28;  Tselzea,  ChO.  v,  897;  Lepsini.  mnliit,  p.  188;  Ar^kKlogia,  vol 
xxz.  p.  356. 

gHJUIOI^  Phbnic  Acm.   See  Cabbouc  Acid. 

FJUtHOVSVOH  (Qr.  appearance),  the  name  given  in  philosophy  to  an  obiect  or  taci. 
aa  it  is  perceived  by  us,  as  distinguished  from  what  it  la  in  ftseli.  In  the  ^moKifh^  oi 
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Eut,  tbat,  wbaterer  It  may  be,  which  is  behind  the  phenomenon,  and  causes  it,  is  called 
the  noummon,  as  being  merely  assumed  or  thought  of  in  the  mind.  Seo  Metafhtsics, 
Pkbcsftioh. 

FHS'HTL,  AND  THE  Phentl'ic  Qroitp.  Phenyl,  C»Ht,  is  an  organic  radical,  which 
has  not  yet  been  isolated.  Its  most  important  compounds  are  :  (I.)  carbolic  or  phenic 
acid,  CtHfOH,  known  also  as  phenol,  phenyl  hydrate,  and  phenyl-alcohol.  See 
Cabbouo  Acid.  (9.)  Phenyl  hydride,  CiU«,  known  also  as  benzole,  benzene,  and 
phene.  See  Benzole.  (8.)  Phenylamine  or  phenylia,  CiHcNHi,  or  CtHiN,  better 
known  under  the  name  of  aniline,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  artificially  formed' 


Aniline  derives  its  name  from  anil,  an  obsolete  name  for  indigo,  which  is  one  of  the 
aources  from  which  it  was  originallv  procured.  It  exists  amongst  the  products  of  the 
dislillation  of  coal,  and  probamy  otner  organic  compounds,  but  is  always  obtained  by  tliu 
manuFactuiiog  chemist  either  from  indigo  or  from  nitro-bcszole.  Dr.  Hofmann,  to 
whom  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  chemistiy  of  this  substance, 
giveethe  following  diiccUons  forobt^ning  it  from  indigo:  "Powdered  indieo  boiled 
with  a  highly  concentrated  solution  of  hydrate  of  potassa,  dissolveawith  evolution  of 
hydrogen  gas  to  a  brownish-red  liquid,  containing  a  peculiar  acid,  called  the  anihranilio 
acid.  If  mis  matter  be  transferred  to  a  retort,  and  still  further  heated,  it  swells  up,  and 
disengages  aniline,  which  condenses  in  the  form  of  oily  drops  in  the  neck  of  the  retort 
and  in  the  receiver.  Separated  from  the  ammoniacal  water  by  which  it  is  accompanied 
and  re-distilled,  it  is  obtained  nearly  colorless.  The  formation  of  aniliae  from  indigo 
le  represented  by  the  following  equation: 


Ci.H,.N,0,+8KOH+aH«0  =  8C*H7N+4K,CO,+4H,." 

By  this  process,  the  indigo  Is  made  to  yield  about  one-flfth  of  its  weight  of  pure  ani- 
line. Nitro-benzole  is  converted  into  aoiftne  by  the  action  of  various  reducing  agents. 
Budi  as  liydroBulphate  of  ammonia,  or  acetate  of  protoxide  of  iron ;  and  the  dudllation 
of  one  part,  of  nitro-benzole,  one  part  of  acetic  acid,  and  one  and  a  half  parts  of  iron 
filings,  is  regarded  by  Hofmann  as  the  best  means  of  preparing  aniline,  whidi  is  now 
reqmred  in  large  quantities  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  dyestufls, 

"  When  pure,  says  Dr.  Hofmann,  "  aniline  forma  a  thin,  oUy,  colorless  liquid,  of 
faint  vinous  odor,  and  aromatic  burning  taste.  It  Is  verr  volatile,  but  has  neveruieless  a 
high  boiling-pt^t,  864°  F.  (184.5°  C).  In  the  air  it  gradually  becomes  yellow  or  brown, 
aiu  acquires  a  resinous  consistency.  Its  density  is  1.028.  It  la  destitute  of  altcaline 
reaction  to  test-paper,  but  is  remarluble  for  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  ciystallizable 
compounds  it  forma  with  acids.  Two  extraordinary  reactions  characterize  this  body, 
and  distinguish  it  from  all  others — viz.,  that  with  chromic  acid,  and  that  with  solution 
of  hypochlorite  of  calcium.  The  former  gives  with  aniline  a  deep  greenish  or  bluish 
blacs  precipitate ;  and  the  latter,  an  extremely  beautiful  violet>colorra  compound,  the 
fine  tint  of  which  is,  however,  very  soon  destroyed."  In  the  manufacture  of  aniline  on 
a  large  scale  several  bases  having  bigger  boiling  points  than  aniline  are  formed.  To  one 
of  these — a  beautiful  crvstalline  compound,  represented  bjr  the  formula  CnHitNt — the 
name  of  paranUine  has  oeen  given,  from  its  being  polymeric  with  aniline.  Aniline  is  a 
sulMtance  of  the  greatest  importance  in  theoretioal  organic  chemistry,  from  the  large 
number  of  derivatives  and  substitution  products  which  it  yields,  and  for  the  knowledge 
of  which  we  are  almost  entirely  indebted  to  Hofmann,  whose  investigations  originally 
appeared  in  a  series  of  papers  in  the  Tremtaetiont  of  the  PhUomphiCM  ISoeiOy.  These 
compounds  are,  however,  for  the  most  part  of  too  complicated  a  nature  to  be  noticed  in 
these  pages.  But,  independently  of  its  theoretical  importance,  this  substance  has 
recently  been  exteiuively  employed  in  the  arts,  a  series  of  coloring  matters  of  unequaled 
beautv  having  been  obtained  from  it  by  the  action  of  various  reagents.  It  is  to  Hr. 
W.  H.  Perkin  thM  we  are  indebted  for  the  idea  of  applying  practically  the  property- 
possessed  by  aniline  of  forming  violet  and  blue  solutions  with  chromic  acid  and  with 
hypochlorite  of  calcium,  to  whidi  we  have  already  referred  ;  and  he  succeeded  In  fixing 
these  colors,  and  ad^tinr  them  to  the  use  of  the  dyer.  The  most  important  of  these 
coloringmattera  are  described  in  the  article  DTK«ruFn  (q.T.). 

(4.)  Trialtrophenol,  CiHi(NOt)i(OH),  in  whidi  three  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  of 
phmol  are  rejuaced  by  three  molecules  of  the  group,  NOi ;  known  as  carbazotic 
add  (q.v.),  picric  acid.  In  addition  to  the  remarks  contained  in  the  article 
on  Cakbazotio  Acn>,  It  may  be  noticed  that  while  a  solution  of  this  acid  com- 
municates a  bright  yellow  tint  to  animal  textures,  as  the  skin,  wool,  and  silk,  it  lias  no 
such  effect  on  tissues  composed  of  vegetable  fibers,  such  as  cotton  and  linen,  and  hence 
it  may  be  employed  to  ascertain  whether  the  materials  of  any  tissue  belong  to  the  animal 
or  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  A  solution  of  a  salt  of  this  add,  when  treated  with 
indigo,  yields  a  beautiful  green  color,  which  Is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  artifldal 
flowers,  and  for  vulous  other  purposes.  In  doses  of  1  to  10  nrains,  it  acts  on  rabbits  as 
a  Btroog  pdson,  occadoning  oonvuldons  and  meedy  death.  It  has  been  prescribed  la 
muUl  WMS,  with  moderate  soocess,  in  cases  of  int«mlttent  fever;  but  patients  to  whom 
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it  U  given  should  be  preTioasly  inf  onned  that  it  pomenes  the  ynpertv  of  glTing  to  the 
eye  a  yellow,  and,  as  it  were,  a  jaundiced  appeannce.  All  the  salts  of  this  add  an  of  a 
maubful  red  or  fallow  tint,  and  most  of  them  form  brilliant  crystals.  When  heated,  or 
hi  some  cases  when  only  strudc,  they  explode  with  considerable  violence. 

VHX'OF,  In  heraldry,  the  bartied  headof  a  dart.  It  Is  represented  asennailedonthe 
Inner  side,  and  its  poBltion  is  with  the  point  downward,  unless  otherwise  tuaconed. 

raS'SX,  a  powerful  city  of  Theasalv,  near  mount  Felion ;  according  to  legend,  the 
ancient  royal  seat  of  Admetus  and  Alcestis;  and  afterward  of  political  consequence 
under  "  tyrants"  of  its  own,  who  long  made  their  influence  felt  in  the  affairs  of  Greece, 
and  repeatedly  attempted  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Thessaly.  One  of  these 
tyrants  named  Alexander,  is  particularly  celebrated  for  his  cruelties.  It  was  one  of  his 
practices  to  bury  innocent  persons  alive,  and  another  to  sew  them  up  in  the  skins  of 
wild  beasts  and  set  his  hounds  upon  them.  After  a  bloody  reign  of  thirteen  years  he 
was  slain  by  his  wife  and  her  brother,  367  b.c.  Five  years  later,  Phem,  with  the  rest 
of  Thessaly,  became  subject  to  Philip  of  Macedon. — At  Pherae  there  was  a  mineral 
spring,  nan^  Hyperia,  f!unoas  for  its  healing  rirtuea.  A  few  ruinsatVelesttnosBtill 
mark  the  site  of  the  d^. 

FHEBZOT'DES,  an  ancient  Greek  writer,  b.  In  the  Island  of  Syros,  one  of  the 
Crclades  in  the  6th  c.  b.o.  He  is  said  by  Diogenea  Laertius  to  have  been  a  rival  of 
Thales,  and  to  have  learned  his  wisdom  from  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans.  He  wrote 
a  cosmogony  in  a  kind  of  prose  much  resembling  poetry,  under  the  title  Hepiamyehot,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  doubtfuL  In  a  manner  rather  poetic  than  philosopmc,  he  endeaT- 
ored  in  this  work  to  show  the  Virion  of  things  from  three  etenial  jMind^es,  Time  or 
Knnot;  Earth,  as  the  formless  and  paasive  mass;  and  .^^ar  or  Zni$,  as  the  fonnatlve 
principle.  He  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  the  human  soul  after  death ;  but  it 
is  uncertf^n  if  he  held  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  afterward  promul- 
gated by  bis  disciple,  Pythagoras.  Of  his  work,  only  frwmente  are  extant,  which  have 
been  collected  and  elucidated  by  Sturtz  (Gera,  1798  ;  2d  ed.,  Lelp.  1824).— Another 
T^erecydes  who  lived  in  the  Sth  c.  B.C..  compiled  thft  mythical  histories  of  Athms  and 
other  states,  but,  except  a  few  fragments,  the  work  Is  lost.  Bee  Sturtz,  PkereegdU 
fragmenta  (Leip.  1824). 

FHID'IAS,  or  FHEI'DIAB  (Lat  PhitHat),  son  of  Charmides,  the  greatest  sculptw  of 
ancient  Greece,  b.  at  Athens  probably  between  SOO-490  b.c.  His  first  instructor  in  art 
was  Hegtas  of  Athens;  he  afterward  studied  under  a  mwe  famous  master,  Ageladas  of 
Argos.  He  appears  to  have  first  acquired  distinction  in  his  profession  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Salamls,  and  indeed  his  great  works  were  all  executed  during  a  period  most 
favorable  for  the  development  and  encouragement  of  genius,  when  Greece  was  trium[rii- 
ant  over  external  enemies,  and  her  people  enjoyed  a  more  perfect  liberty  than  almost  at 
any  other  period  of  their  history.  With  the  character  of  the  age  correspond  the  works  of 
its  poets,  particularly  of  the  tragedians  .^Ischylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  and  of  its 
sculptors,  particularly  of  Phidias.  Under  Cimon's  adminiatration  the  Athenians  began 
the  work  of  restoring  their  city,  which  the  Persians  had  destroyed,  in  more  than  ila 
former  mafnlflcence,  and  to  fill  it  with  noble  works  of  art.  Phidias  was  according^ 
employed  m  making  the  colossal  brazen  statue  of  Minerva,  Athena  Frwnaehot,  whicii 
wae  piaced  upon  the  citadel,  and  was  executed  probably  about460  b.c.  To  the  govern- 
ment of  Cimon  succeeded  that  of  Pericles,  still  more  brilliant,  and  signalized  by  an 
extraordinaiT  development  of  art.  P^cles  not  only  gave  to  Phidias  a  commission  to 
execute  all  the  more  splendid  statues  that  were  to  be  erected,  but  made  him  genenl 
superintendent  of  M  works  of  art  going  on  in  the  city.  Plutandi  tells  us  that  Phldiaa 
bad  under  him  architects,  statnarira,  workers  in  copper  and  bronze,  stone-cutters,  gold 
and  ivory  beaters,  etc.  To  Phidias,  as  director-genial  of  all  the  Allied  artists  and  arti- 
flcera  of  Athens,  we  owe,  among  other  glorious  edifices,  the  Pioprlea  mA  the  Parthe- 
non, the  sculptured  ornaments  of  which  were  executed  under  his  direct  superintendence, 
while  the  statue  of  the  goddess  Athene,  the  materials  for  which  were  ivory  and  gold, 
was  the  work  of  Phidias  himself  (eirca  438  b.c.).  This  statue  was  clothed  with  a  golden 
robe,  which  alone  was  worth  44  talents  of  gold.  The  statue  is  gone  for  ever,  and  the 
ParUienon  Is  now  onlv  a  inagnifloent  wreck,  but  we  still  possess  some  splendid  evidence 
of  the  genius  of  Phidias,  in  the  sculptures  of  the  metopes,  and  friezes  m  the  temple  of 
Athene.  See  Elgin  Marbles.  Next  year  Phidias  went  to  Ells,  where  be  executed  a 
colossal  statue  of  Zeus  for  the  Olympeium  at  Olympia  (q.v.),  also  of  ivory  and  gold 
(about  433  B.C.).  This  was  reckoned  his  masterpiece.  On  his  return  to  Athens,  p^tt- 
cal  passions  were  running  high.  There  was  a  strong — at  least  a  violent — party  inimical 
to  Pericles,  but  as  they  did  not  dare  to  attack  the  great  statesman,  they  asuiled  him 
through  his  friends  Phidias,  Anaxogoras,  Aspasia,  etc.  Phidias  was  accused  of  having  i 
appropriated  to  himself  some  portion  of  the  gold  destined  for  the  robe  of  Athene.  This 
accusation  he  repelled  by  taking  off  tlie  robe  and  weighing  it.  He  was  then  accuaed  tit 
impiety,  for  having  Introduced  nis  own  likeness  and  that  cit  Pericles  on  the  shield  of  the 
goddess.  On  this  most  frivolous  and  contemptible  pretext  he  was  thrown  into  prison, 
and  died  there,  hut  whether  of  sickness  or  poison  Is  uncertain.  His  death  took  plaoe 
about  482B.O.  The  works  executed  by  or  ascribed  to  Phldiaa  were  numerous,  butweoave 
mentioned  the  most  celebrated.  Their  prevailing  characteristic  appears  to  have  been  an 
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Meal  rabllmity,  and  eren  the  imperfect  rellca  that  we  possess  are  the  most  noble  speci- 
mens  of  Bculpture  in  the  world.  See  illus. ,  Obegian  Scdlftube,  toI.  VII. :  Scuutubb. 
vol.  XIIL 

PHIOALIAH  MAMT.B8,  the  name  now  given  to  the  sculptured  frieze  taken  from  the 
cella  or  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Phigalla  in  Arcadia  in  1814,  and  transferred  to  the 
British  Museum.  It  represents  the  contests  between  the  Centaurs  and  Lapiths.  The 
Pliigalian  temple  of  Apollo  is,  next  to  the  Theseinm  at  Athens,  the  most  perfect  archi- 
tectural ruin  in  all  Greece;  but  owing  to  its  sequestered  position  at  the  hrad  of  a  lonely 
and  rocky  glen  among  the  Arcadian  hills,  it  lung  remained  unknown  in  modem  times, 
except  to  the  Bhejdkeras  of  the  district;  and  to  the  same  circumstance  it  probably  owes, 
in  part,  its  preservation.  Chandler  first  visited  and  described  it  in  1765;  he  was  followed 
by  Gell,  Dodwell,  and  others;  and  in  1812  it  was  very  carefully  examined  by  a  body  of 
artiste  and  scholars,  the  results  of  whose  investigations  are  ffiven  in  Stackelberg's  Der 
ApoUo-tempel  «u  BcutA  in  Arkadien  (Rome,  1836).  The  temple  is  built  of  a  hard  yellow- 
ish-brown limestone,  stands  n.  and  s.,  was  ori^nnaliy  about  136  ft.  long  and  48  broad, 
and  had  15  columns  on  either  side,  and  6  on  either  front,  of  which  89  still  remain. 

f  rilLAPELFHTA,  In  Lydla.    See  Ala-Shehr. 

PHILADELPHIA,  the  principal  city  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  third  city  in  popuUtion 
in  tlie  United  States,  Is  situated  on  two  large  nvers  :  the  Delaware,  which  seiArates  it 
from  New  Jersey,  and  the  Schuylkill,  which  flows  through  it,  joining  the  Delaware  at 
League  Island  ;  lat.  89°  5T  north  ;  long.  75'  west ;  96  miles  from  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
86  miles  southwest  of  New  York,  and  125  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Washington. 

HisTOBT. — Philadelphia,  meaning  "the  city  of  brotherly  love,"  was  founded  and 
named  by  William  Penn.  A  small  party  of  colonists  sent  out  by  him  arrived  In  Sep- 
tember, 1681,  Penn  himself  came  1q  October,  1682,  but  the  settlement  was  laid  out  by 
his  commissioners  several  months  earlier.  A  few  weeks  after  Pcnn's  arrival  the  first 
treaty  with  the  Indians  was  made  at  Shackamazon.  A  few  Swedes  occupied  part  of  the 
present  city,  but  they  received  the  new  settlers  with  friendliness,  as  did  the  Indians. 
The  limits  of  the  town  were  Vine  and  Cedar  Streets  and  the  two  livers ;  and  by  1684  it 
contained  over  800  houses  and  2500  people.  The  Immigmtlon  from  England,  Wales, 
Germany  and  Holland  in  1688-84,  and  for  some  years  later,  was  large ;  the  majority  of 
the  settlers  being  Quakers,  whose  influence  predominated  for  many  years.  The  first 
colonial  assembly  was  held  at  Chester  in  1682,  the  second  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  Jan- 
uary, 1683.  Penn  returned  to  England  in  1684,  and  did  not  revisit  the  city  till  1699, 
when  he  found  a  population  of  45IX)  and  700  houses.  Penn  presented  the  city  charter  in 
1701,  though  its  Incorporation  dates  from  1691.  The  first  English  school  was  opened  In 
1683 ;  the  American  Weekly  Mercury  was  started  in  1719 ;  Franklin's  Penna^vaiUa 
Qatetta  In  1729,  merged  in  the  North  American  in  1840  ;  and  tlie  Pennsylvania  Journal 
and  Weeidy  Advertiaer  was  started  in  1743.  In  1741  the  city  was  divided  Into  10  wards, 
and  there  were  then  1631  taxable  citizens  ;  and  from  the  early  part  of  the  century  rival- 
led Boston  as  the  leading  city  of  the  colonies.  In  1742  the  exports  to  Great  Britain 
amounted  to  £8527  12s.  8d.,  the  imports,  to  £75,295  8s.  4d.  In  172S  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, the  man  wlio,  next  to  Penn,  exerted  the  greatest  influence  on  affairs,  came  to  the 
city.  In  1747,  by  the  publication  of  his  Plain  Trut/t,  Franklin  roused  a  spirit  of  military 
enthudasm,  a  force  of  10,000  was  raised,  and  a  battery  was  erected  below  the  citv,  on 
the  site  of  the  present  United  States  Navy  Tord.  In  1751  the  first  line  of  packet  boats 
to  New  York  was  estobllslied,  followed.  In  1756,  by  a  stage  line.  Under  Franklin's  influ- 
ence, in  1747  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia  senta  ship  to  discover  the  northwest  passage. 
The  first  theatre  was  opened  in  1754  by  a  company  of  comedians  from  Loudon.  In  1755 
a  militia  bill  was  passed,  and  Franklin  becamecolonel  of  the  city  regiment.  From  1763- 
64  Philadelphia  was  prominent  in  resisting  British  aggression,  though  the  loyalist 
party  was  strong,  and  most  of  the  Friends  opposed  wanaro  ;  and  in  it  most  of  the  Im- 
portant official  events  of  tlie  Revolution  took  place.  The  first  Continental  Congress  met 
In  Carpenter's  Hall,  September  Sth,  1774 ;  the  second  met  May  10th,  1776,  in  the  State 
House ;  and  there,  on  June  15th,  Colonel  George  Washlnjgton  was  appointed  general  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Contineutal  army.  In  1776  Congress  met  for  the  third  time 
in  the  State  House,  where  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted,  July  4th,  and 
proclaimed  July  8th.  Philadelphia  was  held  by  the  Britbh  from  September,  1777  to 
June  18th.  1778.  The  battle  of^  Germantown  was  fought  October  4th,  1777.  Delegates 
from  tlie  different  states  met  at  the  State  House  in  May,  1787,  to  draw  a  new  constitution, 
the  session  lasting  till  September  17th.  A  new  city  charter  was  granted  by  the  legisla- 
ture March  11th,  1789.  Two  visitations  of  yellow  fever,  in  1798  and  1798,  caused  great 
loss  of  life  ;  In  the  first  4000  deaths  resulted.  The  city  was  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania 
until  1799  ;  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government  from  1790  to  1800,  and  the  monetary 
centre  till  1836.  In  1813  the  steam  water-works  at  Falrmount  were  begun  and  started  In 
1815.  The  Philadelphia,  Germantown  and  Morristown  Railroad  was  completed  In 
1832 ;  and  the  same  year  nearly  1000  deaths  resulted  from  Asiatic  cholera.  Anti-slavery 
and  religious  riots  disturbed  the  city  from  1884  to  1844 ;  and  the  suppression  of  the  Bank 
of  the  lilted  States  In  1836  for  a  time  prostrated  commerce.  Gas  was  Introduced  In 
1886,  and  the  first  telegraph  line  was  establiahed  in  April,  1846.   February  Sd,  1864, 
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a' consolidation  act  was  passed  by  the  legislatore,  extending  the  dtylimltsto  the  county 


known  as  Southwark,  Northern  Liberties,  Kensington,  Spring  Garden,  MoyamensiDg, 
Fenn,  Richmond.  Weat  Philadelphia  and  Belmont ;  also  the  boroughs  of  Gerinantown, 
Manayunk,  and  other  townships.  Philadelphia  took  an  active  part  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  raised  more  than  |1,000,000  by  a  sanitary  fair  in  1864.  The  centenary  of  American 
iDdependcQce  was  celebrated  in  1876  (see  Ckntbnkul)  ;  the  bi-centeunial  of  the  landing 
of  William  Pcun  in  1883  ;  and  the  ceateanial  of  the  sigoiug  of  the  Constitution  in  1887. 

TopotiRAFHT.— The  city  lies  principally  on  a  low  pemnsula  between  the  two  rivers. 
In  the  closely  built  portion  the  greatest  elevation  is  only  forty-six  feet,  while  in  the 
suburbs  the  ground  rises  to  a  height  of  440  feet.  The  length  from  north  to  south  is  23 
miles,  and  the  width  is  from  five  to  ten  miles,  covering  an  area  of  about  139  square  miles, 
or  SQ,ft03  acres,  making  Philadelphia  the  second  city  in  extent  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  northeast  by  PoqueseiDk  creek,  and  on  tlie  southwest  by  Cobb's  and 
Darby  creeks.  On  the  Delaware  river  the  ci^  luu  a  water  front  of  more  than  tweuty 
miles,  over  flre  miles  being  occupied  by  wharves.  The  river  Is  naWgable  for  large 
vessels,  having  at  the  wharves  an  average  depth  of  60  feet;  and  the  harbor  has  been 
Improved  by  ttte  removal  of  the  islands  in  the  center  of  the  river.  The  Schuylkill  Is 
navigable  for  small  vessels  only,  and  is  crossed  by  numerous  bridges  within  the  city 
limits,  the  finest  of  which  are  the  Girard  avenue  and  the  Spring  Garden  street  bridges. 
That  part  of  the  city  lying  west  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  known  as  West  Philadelphia,  in- 
cludes several  former  township  and  villages,  some  of  which  retain  their  old  names. 
The  largest  of  these  old  towns  is  Germantown,  which  was  settled  in  1688,  was  the  scene 
of  the  battle  of  October  4th,  1777  (see  Germantown),  and  contains  several  old  bouses, 
the  Chew  house,  with  marks  of  cannon-balls,  the  Johnson  house,  the  Mermaid  Inn,  and 
the  Wakefield  mills.  It  Is  one  of  the  finest  suburbs,  and  has  many  beautiful' residences. 
Chestnut  Hill,  another  beautiful  suburb,  lies  on  the  highest  ground  in  the  city.  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill  Is  Fort  Mifflin  and  the  site  of  Mud  Fort, 
built  in  1777;  new  fortifications  are  to  be  constructed  opposite  on  the  site  of  the  Itevolu- 
tlonary  Fort  Mercer.  Just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill  is  the  League  Island  navy 
yard,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  with  an  area  of  928  acres. 

The  city  ta  laid  out  with  extreme  regularity,  and  contains  over  1,SOO  miles  of  streets* 
a  large  part  of  which  is  improved.  In  the  original  plan  Penu  laid  out  two  wide  streets. 
Market  and  Broad,  crossing  at  right  angles,  with  an  open  space  at  their  intersection, 
and  four  other  squares  In  the  sections  thus  formed.  Nearly  all  the  other  streets  are 
parallel  to  these  two.  Those  running  north  and  south  are  numbered  from  the  Dela- 
ware to  the  Schuylkill,  while  those  mnnhig  east  and  west  are  named.  The  numbering 
of  houses  Is  very  exact;  with  the  streets  running  east  and  west,  banning  at  the  Dela- 
ware; and  with  those  running  north  and  south  beginning  at  Market  street;  and  with 
each  block  a  new  hundred  of  numbers  commences.  Philadelphia  contains  more  small 
houses  than  any  other  lai^  city  in  the  world;  tenement-houses  are  almost  unknown, 
and  the  average  number  of  inhabitants  to  a  dwelling  is  6.6  persons,  while  that  of  New 
York  is  16.37.  Many  houses  In  the  older  portions  are  of  the  characteristic  red  brick,  with 
white  marble  trimmings;  but  In  the  newer  sections  the  architecture  Is  as  varied  as  tliat 
of  any  modern  city. 

Buildings.— In  the  center  of  the  city,  at  the  intersection  of  Broad  and  Market  streets, 
is  the  City  hall,  generally  known  as  the  Public  buildings,  on  a  plot  of  ^und  once 
known  as  Fenn  square.  This  enormous  s^cture,  (oobably  the  largest  building  in  the 
United  States,  is  486  feet  long  from  north  to  soitth,  and  470  feet  wide,  and  covers  an 
area  of  four  and  a  half  acres.  The  building,  in  modified  French  Renaissance  architec- 
ture, is  of  granite  and  white  marble,  with  a  central  tower  547  feet  high,  surmounted  by 
a  statue  of  William  Penn,  37  feet  in  height.  It  contains  620  rooms,  and  is  adorned  with 
statuary  in  the  interior  and  with  huge  statues  on  the  numerous  pediments.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  square,  opposite  the  City  Hall,  is  the  Broad  street  station  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania railroad,  ten  stories  In  height,  with  a  frontage  of  807  feet.  Above  the  main 
entrance  rises  a  fine  tower,  240  feet  in  height.  The  tndn-sbed  is  700  feet  long  by  307 
feet  wide,  and  contains  sixteen  tracks.  An  elevated  road-bed  leads  to  the  Schuylkill 
river.  On  the  north  side  of  the  square  is  the  stately  Masonic  temple,  built  of  granite 
in  Korman  style  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000.  Two  of  its  greatest  beauties  are  the  tower,  23D 
feet  high,  and  the  carved  Norman  porch.  The  lodge  rooms  are  elaborately  decorated 
in  Egyptian,  Norman,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  Itenaissance,  Gothic  and  Oriental  styles.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  Squu«  is  John  Wanamaker's  retail  store,  occupying  an  enure  block. 
East  of  Broad  street,  on  Chestnut,  is  the  United  States  mint,  a  white  marble  building 
with  an  Ionic  portico.  The  original  building,  erected  In  1792,  was  the  first  structure  In 
the  United  States  built  under  the  Federal  Government.  The  present  building  dates  from 
1829-33.  For  many  years  all  coinage  was  carried  on  here,  and  now  all  the  smaller  coins 
and  all  devices  and  dies  are  made  nere.  The  value  of  the  coinage  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  mint  to  1891  was  $1,056,337,771.  A  larger  building  has  become  necessary, 
and  a  new  one  is  under  construction  at  Sixteenth  and  Spring  Garden  streets.  West  of  the 
old  mint,  on  Broad  street,  is  the  Romanesque  building  of  the  Girard  life  Insurance  com- 
pany. Adjoining  It  Is  the  handsome  Beta  building,  thirteen  stories  high,  and  contUnlng 
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over  800  offices.  On  Chestnut  street,  the  chief  street  of  Rilladelphla,  are  many  of  the 
finest  buildings.  On  12tfa  street  is  the  Wtlllam  Penn  charter  school,  founded  in  1389,  and 
the  handsome  hoiise  of  the  New  Century  club.  On  10th  street  is  the  Mercantile  library, 
founded  in  1821,  containing  1T7,000  volnmes.  At  the  comer  of  dth  street  is  the  post- 
office,  a  large  Renaissance  granite  building,  costing  nearly  $8,000,000,  and  containing  the 
ITnlted  States  court  rooms  and  offices  of  the  Federal  officials.  Next  it,  on  Chestnut  street 
is  the  fine  nanlte  office  of  the  .Aeoon/,  and  adjoining  that  is  the  attractive  Saracenic  build- 
ing oiF  the  Penn  Mutual  Life,  and  next  stands  the  SIngerly  building,  also  with  an  elabo- 
rate &9ade.  In  this  district  are  many  of  the  leadingstores,  theaters,  hotels,  and  newspaper 
offices.  At  the  comer  of  0th  street  is  the  Public  Ledger  building,  at  the  angle  of  which 
is  a  statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  On  7th  street  Is  the  Franklin  institute,  founded  in 
1824  for  the  promotion  of  mechanic  arts,  with  a  valuable  scientific  library,  courses  of 
lectures  and  drawing-schools;  op[>08ite,  the  Builders'  Exchange,  with  a  permanent  ex- 
hibition and  successnil  trades-sctw>l8.  On  Chestnut  street,  between  6th  and  6th,  stands 
Independence  Hall,  the  State  House  of  Colonial  times,  and  the  most  femous  oistortc 
building  In  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  plain  brick  building,  erected  in  172&-34;  in  the  East 
Room  the  second  continental  congas  met  In  1T76,  and  there,  July  4th,  1776,  con- 
gress in  secret  session  adopted  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  was  read  pub- 
licly on  the  8th  in  the  square  behind  the  State  House.  In  1787  the  constitutions]  con- 
vention met  in  the  hall  and  drew  up  and  adopted  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  hall  is  almost  as  when  Congress  met  there,  and  contains  the  old  furniture — the 
table  on  which  the  Declaration  was  signed,  Hancock's  chair,  with  the  emblem  which 
caused  Franklin  to  wonder  whether  it  meant  the  rising  or  the  setting  sun.  On  the  walls 
are  portraits  of  most  of  the  signers,  and  the  original  '*  Rattlesnake  "  Sags,  with  the  motto, 
"Don't  tread  on  me."  In  the  museum,  on  tbe  same  floor,  is  West's  ^ntlng  of  Penn's 
Treaty  with  the  Indiana,  Ramsay's  portrait  of  Oeoi^  III.,  the  original  chuter  of  the 
city,  the  silver  Inkstand  used  in  signing  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the 
ftimons  Liberty  Belt,  with  its  prophetic  Inscription.  West  of  the  State  House  Is  Congress 
Hall,  04Xupiea  in  early  days  by  the  Federal  Govemment,  and  where  Washington  was 
inaugurated  in  1793  and  John  Adams  In  1797.  Fronting  Independence  HeQI  Is  the 
Romanesque  building  of  the  Pennsylvania  company  for  lite  insurance  and  annuities, 
oi^anlzed  in  1609.  Kear  Chestnut,  on  5th  street,  is  the  American  philosophical  society, 
an  ontcrowth  of  the  "  Junto  "  club,  founded  by  Fhuildin  in  174S,  and  the  oldest  Institu- 
tion oTits  kind  in  America.  At  the  comer  Is  tne  munificent  Drexel  boildii^,  of  white 
marble,  ten  stories  high,  and  containing  the  rooms  of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  the  Board  of 
Trade,  The  new  Bourse  extends  from  4th  to  6th  streets,  with  arcades  leading  to  Chest- 
nut and  Market  streets,  and  is  362  feet  long  and  130  feet  wide,  and  ten  stories  In  height. 
The  building  is  of  stone,  light  brick  and  terra-cotta,  and  cost  with  the  land  $2,000,000. 
Qn  the  first  floor  Is  the  great  hall,  divided  by  rows  of  columns,  and  tbe  tenth  floor 
is  devoted  to  a  museum  M  tmde.  On  the  next  block  is  the  Cnstom-Hoase,  modeled 
after  the  Parthenon,  and  considered  one  of  the  best  spedmens  of  Doric  architecture  In 
tbe  world.  It  was  originally  erected  in  1819-24  for  the  Second  United  States  Bank. 
From  Chestnut  street  between  3d  and  4th  streets,  a  court  leads  to  Carpenters'  hall,  a 
small,  plain  brick  building,  where  the  first  continental  congress  met,  September  6th, 
1774.  It  was  built  in  1770  by  the  Society  of  Carpenters,  and  was  used  for  public  meetings, 
and  finally  became  an  auction-room,  but  was  restored  by  the  Company  of  Carpenters 
to  its  ori^nal  appearance,  and  now  contains  many  interesting  relics  of  Revolutionary 
days.  The  Commercial  Exchange,  on  2d  street,  is  on  tbe  site  of  the  house  of  William 
Penn.  On  Walnut  street,  which  runs  parallel  with  Chestnut,  is  the  Merchants*  Ex- 
change, at  the  intersection  of  3d  and  Dock  streets,  a  handsome  building  with  a  semi- 
circuJar  Corinthian  portico.  Near  It  Is  the  Gerard  Bank,  also  a  Greek  stmcture,  built 
for  the  first  United  States  Bank,  and  afterwards  owned  by  Stephen  GIrard.  In  this 
vicinity  are  the  handsome  buildings  of  numerous  insurance  companies,  and  at  the  comer 
of  4th  street  Is  the  imposing  Bullitt  building.  Between  0th  and  7th  streets  Walnut 
passes  Washington  square,  one  of  the  five  parks  of  the  original  plan,  a  prettily  laid  out 
square  of  six  acres,  containing  a  great  variety  of  trees.  On  the  east  side  Is  the  Athe- 
naeum Library,  or^nlzed  in  1814;  and  at  tbe  southwest  comer  Is  the  granite  building  of 
the  Saving-Fund  Society,  founded  in  1816.  Two  blocks  south  of  Walnut  street  is  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  occuOTlng  an  entire  sqnare,  hounded  by  Spruce,  Pine,  8th  and 
0th  streets.  It  was  chartered  In  1751,  and  the  comer-stone  was  laid  in  1765.  At  the 
comer  of  Locust  and  13th  streets  Is  the  building  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  was  founded  in  1824.  It  contains  the  Tower  collection  of  colonial  laws, 
books  printed  in  Philadelphia  from  1686  to  1786,  a  collection  of  colonial  newspapers, 
manuscripts  relating  to  the  Penn  family,  and  the  Maclure  collection  of  books  on  the 
French  Revolution.  Among  the  many  interesting  relics  are  Penn's  original  Instrno- 
tlons,  his  Wampum  Treaty  Belt  and  Bible,  the  Bradford  Ahnanaek  of  1086  (the  flrst 
book  printed  in  the  United  States),  the  first  copy  of  Poor  Ridtartft  Almanack,  the  first 
Bible  printed  in  America,  one  of  the  Stamp  Act  stamps,  part  of  Franklin's  printing- 

Sress,  the  old  charter  of  Philadelphia,  and  portraits  of  Penn,  Franklin,  Washington, 
[orris  and  others.   Diagonally  opposite  Is  the  College  of  Physicians,  Incorporated  In 
1680,  eonbdnlng  a  valuable  medical  library,  ranking  next  to  that  of  the  Boyal  College  of 
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PhnicUiu  In  London,  In  thii  neighborhood  are  manf  of  the  iMdlu  etabs;  the  finest 
boUdfng  iB  that  of  the  JJntvenltf  dnb,  in  Spaulah-lCoorish  tMB.  On  Locust  itrM, 
coraer  of  Jonipo-,  U  the  nufn  building  of  the  FUUdetidiia  librair,  founded  in  1731 

Sr  Baijamin  Franklin  and  other  membov  of  the  **  Junto  "  dab,  and  the  first  sobKrip- 
OD  Ufinry  established  In  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  the  library  of  ISSJNO 
Tolnmes,  H  contains  a  clock  said  to  hare  belonged  to  Cromwell,  part  of  FrmnUin's  dec- 
tii<»l  machine  and  other  relies.  West  of  ftead  street,  Walnnt  street  contuns  mostly 
private  residences.  Between  18th  and  19th  streets  it  passes  Kittenhonse  square,  the 
^' Sooth- West  sqnare^'  of  Fenn>  time,  and  now  the  most  fashionable  section  of  the 
city,  with  fine  houses  and  many  beautiful  cborchea;  prominent  among  the  latter  are 
the  handsome  Gothic  Church  of  Uie  Holy  Trini^,  the  First  Unitarian,  and  the  beautifnl 
OotUe  New  Jerusalem  Church.  On  South  Broad  street,  abfire  Walnut,  is  the  dnb-bonae 
of  tbe  Union  League,  the  leading  republican  chib,  with  1400  members;  below  It  is  the 
beautiful  Renaissance  building  of  the  Art  dub,  ctmtaining  two  galleries.  In  which  excel- 
lent exhibitions  of  pictures  are  given.  A  few  doors  below  is  ue  Academv  of  Music,  a 
fine  music-hall,  capable  of  seating  2900  persons.  Near  It  Is  Horticultural  hall,  founded 
in  1827;  and  at  the  comer  of  Pine  street  Is  the  building  ftoimerly  occupied  1^  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Asylum,  removed  in  1802  to  Mount  Airy.  Between  CiirlsUau  and  Carpenter 
streets  Is  the  handsome  granite  building  of  tbe  Bidgway  Branch  of  the  PhiladelpUa 
Library,  a  bequest  by  Dr.  James  Bush,  amounting  to  $1,000,000.  It  contains  tbe  most 
valuable  books  of  the  library  and  some  Interesting  relics.  A  few  blocks  faitfaer  south 
Is  the  massive  Tudor  building  of  Moyamensing  prison.  North  Broad  street  contains 
some  of  the  finest  residences  of  Philadelphia  in  its  npper  part,  and  Is  one  of  tbe  finest 
streets  In  the  city.  A  sluwt  dtstaiuie  north  of  the  City  ball  is  the  Academy  ot  Fine 
Arts,  8  Venetian  building  with  an  elaborate  facade,  consisting  of  a  central  tower  and 
slightly  recessed  wings.  The  prindpal  features  of  the  interior  are  tbe  entrance  hall 
and  staircase,  which  are  decorated  with  handsome  marbles.  The  building  and  land 
cost  nearly  $500,000,  and  the  collection  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  country, 
and  induaes  300  paintings,  bronzes,  sculptures,  several  hundred  casts,  and  60,000  en- 
graTings.  Some  of  the  important  paintings  are  West's  "  BeJecUon  of  Christ; "  Bougue- 
rean's^' Orestes;"  Vanderlyn's  "Ariadne;"  Wlttkamp's  ^' Delivenmce  of  Leyden;" 
Carolua  Dnran's  "  Mme.  Hodjeska."  Amcmg  the  sculptures  are  Story's  '*  Jerusalem; " 
Power's  "  Proserpine,"  Palmer^s  "  Spring,"  and  Lough's  "  BaUle  of  the  CenUuis  and 
Lapitha;." 

Opposite  the  Academy  Is  the  new  Odd-Fellows'  hall,  a  beautiful  Italian  Renaissance 
huiloing  of  bufF  brick  and  terra-cotta;  the  Cyclorama;  and  further  up  is  tbe  armory  of 
the  State  Fendbles.  Race  street  leads  to  Logan  square,  facing  which,  on  the  east,  is  the 
Roman  Catholic  catiiedral  of  SS.  Peter  and  Pan],  a  fine  stone  edifice  with  a  Corinthian 
portico  and  a  dome  210  feet  high.  The  Interior  is  richly  decorated  with  paintings,  and 
over  the  high  altar  Is  a  Crucifixion  by  Bmmldi.  On  the  south  side  of  the  square  is  tbe 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  a  large  Gothic  building  of  green  serpentine,  erected  in 
1876.  The  society,  which  is  the  oldest  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  was  founded  in  1812. 
The  museum  contains  many  valuable  collections:  among  them  are  an  unrivaled  collec- 
tion of  shells,  the  Morton  collection  of  crania,  and  the  collection  of  birds.  On  Broad 
street,  at  the  comer  of  Spring  Garden  street,  is  tbe  Spring  Garden  Institute,  giving 
Instruction  In  drawing,  painting,  and  mechanic  arts  to  young  men  and  boys.  Opposite 
are  the  Baldwin  locomotive  works,  one  of  the  largest  plants  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
covering  an  area  of  fourteen  acres.  Abont  one  thousand  locomotives  are  produced 
yearly.  East  of  Broad,  <m  Spring  Garden  street,  is  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Indus- 
trial Art,  incorporated  in  1876,  to  develop  tbe  art  industries  of  the  state.  Instruction 
to  given  In  weaving  and  textile  design,  drawing,  carving,  modeling,  and  decorative 
{Minting.  With  it  Is  connected  the  Museum  at  Memorial  halL  A  short  distance  above 
are  the  Boys'  Central  high  school  and  Synagogue  Rod^  Shalom,  a  fine  example  of 
Saracenic  architecture.  On  Fairmount  avenue,  some  distance  west,  ts  the  Eastern  pen- 
itentiary, a  celebrated  prison,  conducted  on  the  individual  system,  At  the  comer  of 
Broad  and  Oxford  streets  Is  the  new  Columbia  dub,  one  of  the  finest  club-houses  In 
the  dty.  Near  It  Is  Grace  Baptist  temple,  a  handsome  Romanesque  building,  with 
seats  for  more  than  SOOO  persons.  Opposite  Grace  church  b  the  main  entrance  to 
Monument  cemetery,  containing  a  fine  monument  to  the  memory  of  Washington  and 
Lafayette.  At  some  distance  ta  the  baseball  park,  belonging  to  the  Philadelphia  dub. 
On  Montgomery  avenue  and  17tb  street  Is  the  W^ner  Institute  of  Science,  containing 
a  valuable  library,  a  museum,  and  laboratories.  Half  a  mile  west  of  Broad  street,  on 
Oirard  avenue,  stands  Girard  college,  one  of  the  richest  benevolent  institutions  in 
the  United  States,  founded  in  1881  hy  Stephen  Glrard  for  the  education  of  poor  white 
orphan  boys.  Two  million  dolhuv  was  given  to  build  the  college,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Gfrard's  estate  to  endow  it,  and  the  value  of  the  bequest  has  increased  to 
about  $15,000,000.  The  main  building,  in  Corinthian  style,  was  designed  by  T.  U. 
Walter,  and  Is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Greek  architecture  in  the  country.  In  the 
vestibule  Is  a  statue  of  Glrard  by  Gevelot,  and  bis  sarcophagus.  The  other  buildings 
number  about  twdve,  the  principal  being  of  white  marble,  and  accommodate  about 
ISfiO  boys.  The  gronnds  cover  forty-one  acres,  are  l^hted  by  seven  electric  masts, 
isn  feet  high,  aoA  contain  a  monument  to  pupils  who  were  killed  in  the  dvU  iror. 
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According  to  a  proTtsfon  of  Mr.  Glr&rd'a  will,  no  deigymiui  is  allowt  J  to  enter  the 
flncloaare.  Opposite  the  college  Is  the  0«rman  hospitiu,  and  In  the  same  enclosure 
stands  the  Mary  J.  Drexel  home,  founded  In  1888  by  Mr.  Lankenan  In  memory  of  his 
wife.  It  is  a  beautiful  Oothlc  building,  containing  a  hospital  and  home  for  children 
and  for  the  aged.  Northeast  of  the  calleee  is  the  great  Church  of  the  Gesii,  with  a 
beautifully  decorated  Interior,  and  several  Roman  Catholic  schools  and  ho^itals.  To 
the  north  are  the  handsome  buildings  of  the  Woman's  medical  college  and  Women's 
hospital.  The  principal  entrances  to  Falrmount  park  are  at  the  end  of  Uirard  avenue 
and  Green  street.  The  park  Is  the  lai^est  city  park  in  the  world,  havlne  an  area  of 
over  3000  acres,  and  extends  tUong  both  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  for  over  7  miles,  and 
for  over  6  miles  along  the  piauresque  valley  of  Wissahickon  creek.  Near  the  Green 
street  entrance  is  the  hill  from  which  the  park  takes  its  name,  and  from  which  a 
flne  view  Is  obtidned.  Bwond  an  open  space,  with  a  fine  bronxe  statue  of  Lincoln,  is 
Lemon  hlll,  on  top  of  which  Is  Robert  Morris's  mansion.  Crossiog  the  river  by  the 
hantteome  Girard  Avenue  brii^,  120  feet  wide,  the  larger  part  of  the  park  is  reached. 
On  the  south  is  the  Zoologicalg^irden,  containing  the  nnest  collection  in  the  countir. 
It  occupies  the  tract  formerly  the  country-seat  of  John  Penn,  whose  house,  the  "  Soli- 
tude," is  still  standing.  A  short  distance  beyond  is  the  Fenn  or  Letitia  house,  built 
In  1682,  the  first  brick  house  in  the  city,  removed  to  this  point  from  Its  old  location. 
The  park  contains  two  of  the  Centennial  exhibition  buildings — Memorial  hall,  now 
contuning  a  valuable  art  collection,  and  Horticultural  hall,  now  used  as  a  winter- 
garden. 

West  Philadelpbia  contains  many  beautiful  residences  and  numerous  public  insti- 
tutions. On  Woodland  avenue  are  the  handsome  Gothic  bulldlnes  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  first  chartered  In  1753,  Dr.  Franklin  being  one  of  the  originators.  The 
principal  buildings  are  College  hall,  built  of  serpentine,  with  gray  stone  trimmings: 
the  beautiful  library  of  redstone  and  brick,  designed  by  Mr.  Frank  Fumess,  and  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  convenient  library  buildings  In  the  world.  It  contains  about 
140,000  volumes  and  valuable  collections.  Near  by,  on  Spruce  street,  Is  the  University 
hospital,  wliich  Is  connected  with  the  medical  department  of  the  university;  and  south 
lies  Uie  large  BlocUey  almshouse,  and  near  It  the  Philadelphia  hospital,  the  oldest  In 
the  United  States.  At  the  comer  of  Chestnut  and  82d  streets  is  the  Dnsxel  institute^ 
opened  in  December,  1891,  founded  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Ih%xel  at  a  cost  of  $1,600,000.  The 
btUlding  Is  large  and  very  ornate,  of  brick  and  terrarcotta,  and  Is  a  flne  example  of 
classic  Benalssance  architecture.  The  noble  entrance  leads  to  a  lai^  central  court, 
65  feet  square,  open  to  the  roof.  On  the  main  floor  are  a  museum,  a  lecture-hall, 
an  auditorium  seating  1600  persons,  uid  a  llbraiy  with  a  collection  of  rare  manuscripts 
and  autographs,  preeented  oj  Mr.  0-.  W.  Childs.  There  are  departments  of  science, 
art,  and  general  industrial  training,  and  there  is  an  attendance  of  ISOO  students.  North 
of  Market  street,  between  42d  and  60th  streets,  Is  the  Pennsylvania  hospital  for  the 
Insane,  osnally  known  as  Ktrkbride's  hospital,  a  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  hospital, 
from  which  It  was  set  off  in  1841.  The  extensive  and  handsome  buildings  are  situated 
in  grounds  covering  one  hundred  and  deveu  acres,  and  contain  West's  painting  of 
Christ  Healing  the  Sick." 

In  the  old  part  of  the  city,  the  Penn  national  bank,  at  the  corner  of  Market  and 
7th  streets,  Is  on  the  site  of  the  house  in  which  Jefferson  wrote  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  on  Arch  street,  near  2d,  is  the  house  In '  which  the  first  Ameri- 
can flag  was  made  by  Mrs.  John  Ross  in  1777.  On  2d  street,  l)elow  Arch,  is  Christ 
church,  a  colonial  brick  edifice  built  in  1727-87  on  the  site  of  a  church  erected 
In  1096.  In  the  churchyard  on  6th  street  are  the  graves  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  his 
wife,  and  of  other  prominent  citizens.  Near  the  Delaware,  below  Christian  street, 
Is  the  interesting  old  Swedes'  church  (Gloria  Del),  built  In  1700,  on  the  site  of  an 
old  wooden  church  of  1646.  Near  by  Is  the  enormous  sugar  refinery  of  Claus 
Spreckels.  On  Beach  street,  near  the  river,  the  Penn  treaty  monument  marks  the 
probable  site  of  Penu's  treaty  with  the  Indians  In  1682,  Farther  north  Is  Cramp's  ship- 
yard, one  of  the  most  important  In  the  country,  employing  about  4000  men.  Many  of 
the  new  vessels  for  the  navy  and  large  ocean  steamers  have  been  built  here.  On  the 
Schiqrlkill  river  are  the  United  States  naval  asylum  and  the  arsenal. 

Education.  —  In  1896  the  city  had  public  school  property  valued  at  over  $1 1,000,000. 
The  number  of  pupils  was  103,000,  and  of  teachers  was  3100  with  an  expeniUture  of 
over  $3,600,000.  The  nautical  school-ship  Saratoga  Is  stationed  here.  The  higher  insti- 
tutions are  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (q.  v.),  La  Salle  college  (Roman  Catholic), 
and  Glrard  college.  In  addition  to  the  University  medical  school  there  are  the  Jef- 
ferson, Hidmemann,  Homeopathic,  Wonum's,  and  two  eclectic  medical  colleges;  a  train- 
ing-school for  nurses,  twq  schools  of^annacy,  and  two  of  dentistry.  Industrial 
education  Is  provided  by  the  Franklin,  Wagner,  Sprine  Garden  and  Dresel  institutes, 
and  the  Polytechnic  coUege.  The  principal  art  schools  are  those  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Industrial  Art,  the  Normal  Art  School  and 
(he  School  of  Design.  There  are  Roman  Catholic,  BpLacopal  and  Lutheran  divinity 
schools,  a  school  of  oratory,  and  a  conservatory  and  school  of  music.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Philadelphia  are  Haverford,  Swartlmiore,  and  Bryn  Mawr  colleges,  and  the  William- 
son School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  costing  $S^126,000l 
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Libraries.— The  chief  libraries  are  the  Philadelphia,  188,600  Tolumes;  the  Mer- 
cantile, 177,000  volumea;  the  Historical  Society,  40,000;  the  Athenaeum,  30,000;  Appren- 
tices', 17,800;  Public,  105,000;  Franklin  Institute,  42,000;  American  Philosophical 
Society,  60,000,  and  the  Academy  of  Natural  Scieuce,  40,000  volumes.  There  are  over 
SOO  daily  apd  weekly  newspapers,  monthly  periodl(»lB,  and  other  pnblicatioiu.  The 
leading  dailies  are  the  JPublic  Ledger,  the  BeeortL,  Press,  North  Awieriean,  Times  and  Evening 
Star. 

Churches  and  Institutions. — There  are  over  flOO  churches  in  Philadelphia  and  . 
hundreds  of  charitable  assoctatlons.  The  leading  hospitals  are  the  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  Insane,  State,  Municipal,  Orfhopiedlc,  Children's,  Women's,  Wills',  German,  Jewish 
Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  St.  Joseph's  and  St.  Mary's  and  the  Homeopathic.  There  are 
namerooB  homes  for  the  aged,  orphanages,  and  other  homes.  The  most  noted  cemetery 
Is  Laurel  Hilt. 

Hotels,  Clubs,  Theaters. — The  leading  hotels  are  the  Stratford,  BcDevue,  Lafay- 
ette, Colonnade,  Continental,  Aldlne  and  Bingham.  The  most  prominent  clubs  are  the 
Philadelphia,  Union  League,  UnlTersity,  Columbia,  Art  Club,  New  Century,  Catholic, 
and  SchuylUll  Navy  Athietiie  Club.  Tb»  principal  theaters  are  the  Academy  of  Music, 
Arch  Street  theater.  Chestnut  Street  opera  house,  Chestnut  Street  theater,  Broad  Street 
theater.  Park,  Walnut  Street  theater,  Lyceum,  Cermania,  and  National  theaters. 

CouHERCE. — The  value  of  the  imports  of  foreign  merchandise  In  1896  was  $89,807,278; 
of  exports  of  domestic  merchandise,  $42,776,884.  The  city  has  several  lines  of  European 
and  coastwise  steamships.  The  principal  railroads  are  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Heading,  both  with  several  divisions,  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and 
Baltimore,  the  Philadelphia,  Reading,  and  New  England,  the  PhlladeMiIa,  Newton, 
and  New  Tork,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Atlantic  City,  and  the  West  Jersey  and 
Seashore. 

Manufactures. — ^The  city  ranks  next  to  New  York  In  the  value  of  its  manufactures. 
In  1890  the  U.  S.  census  reported  for  Philadelphia  18,166  manufacturing  establishments, 
employing  $37.'),249,7ld  capital  and  260,264  persons,  paying  $136,917,021  for  wages  and 
$311,645,804  for  materials,  and  having  a  combined  output  valued  at  $577,284,446.  The 
principal  industries  In  the  order  of  value  of  output  were  the  refining  of  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses, $46,S98,5S4;  foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  $29,554,444;  men's  clothing, 
$23,264,185;  carpets  and  rugs,  $22,000,000;  woolen  goods,  $21,019,781;  hosiery  and  knit 
goods,  $14,032,981;  printing  and  publishing,  $18,397,217;  cotton  goods,  $11,614,601; 
morocco,  $10,840,198:  malt  liquors,  $10,506,6u2;  chemicals,  $0,674,910;  slaughtering  and 
meat-packing,  $9,146,518;  petroleum  'refining,  $8,646,992;  and  silk  and  silk  goods, 
$8,059,604. 

Banrino  and  Ins trBANCE.-— Philadelphia  does  not  make  as  large  a  showing  in  the 
number  of  national,  state  and  savings  banks  as  would  be  expected  In  a  city  of  its  size, 
because  it  contains  more  building  and  loan  associations  than  any  other  city  in  the  coun- 
try and  has  a  large  number  of  trust  companies,  both  of  which  classes  of  institutions 
practically  do  a  discount  and  savings  business.  There  are  41  national  banks,  with  a 
combined  capital  of  $21,965,000,  deposits  $82,469,874,  wd  reserve  $27,960,688;  about 
the  same  number  of  trust  companies,  with  a  lai^r  aggregate  capital ;  20  life,  fire,  and 
marine  Insurance  companies,  and  over  400  building  and  loan  associations  of  purely  local 
organization. 

Government. — The  municipal  government  consists  of  a  mayor,  elected  for  four 
years,  the  select  council  of  37  members  (1895),  representing  the  37  wards  of  the  city, 
chosen  for  3  years,  and  the  common  council  of  120  members,  elected  for  2  years.  The 
new  charter  of  1887  greatly  Increased  the  power  of  the  mayor  and  consolidated  the  mnnlo- 
ipal  departments  under  the  heads  of  pnbllc  works,  public  safety,  charities,  and  eorree- 
tion,  finance,  law  and  education.  The  directors  of  the  first  three  departments  are 
appointed  by  the  mayor;  the  heads  of  the  finance  and  law  departments  are  elected. 
Each  ward  has  a  local  board  of  education  and  there  is  a  central  board  for  the  whole 
city.  The  United  Sutes  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Third  Circuit  and  the  Supreme  Court  are  held  in 
Ptiiladelphia.  There  are  also  conits  of  common  pleas  with  12  judges,  orphans'  court 
with  4  judges,  and  over  25  magistrates.  The  net  debt  In  1896  was  $35,625,071;  assets 
above  sinking  funds,  $8,145,8.59:  assessed  .valuation  of  real  and  personal  property, 
$818,827,649. 

Water.— Water  is  supplied  mainly  from  the  Schuylkill  river,  and  the  total  capacity 
of  all  the  reservoirs  Is  one  billion  gallons,  to  be  Increased  by  a  new  reservoir  with  a 
capacity  of  400,000,000  gallons.  The  present  pumping  capacity  of  the  various  stations 
is  over  200,000,000  gallons  d^ly,  and  the  daily  consumption  Is  over  150,000,000  gallons. 
The  principal  water-works  are  picturesquely  situated  In  Falrmonnt  park.  Tne  gas- 
works are  controlled  by  the  city,  and  have  a  dally  manufacturing  capacity  of  twenty 
million  cubic  feet.  The  city  Is  well  equipped  witii  electric  li^ts  and  with  electric  and 
cable  street  railroads. 

Militia. — The  militia  Includes  the  lat,  2d  and  3d  regiments  of  the  Pennyslvania 
National  Guard,  Battery  A,  the  First  Troop  of  City  Cavalry,  the  State  Fencibles,  the 
Gray  InTincibleSf  and  the  Hartranft  Light  jwttery. 
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Mabekts. — Philadelphia  Is  famed  for  the  excellence  of  Its  markets,  the  finest  of 
which  is  the  Farmers'  market,  located  beneath  the  Reading  terminal  station. 

Population.— In  1683  the  population  was  500;  1700,  4500;  1T78,  21,797;  I860,  city 
and  CO.,  565.529  M870,  674^;  1880,  847J70;  1890.  1,046,964. 

Bee  Proud'B  matory  of  Penntylvania  (Phil. ,  1797) ;  Watson's  Annait  (Phil. .  numerous 
editions);  Scharf  and  'WestcoU'a  HUtorycf  PhOadelphia  (Phil.,  1887);  Alllnson  and 
Penrose's  Fhiladelphia  (1681-1887)  ;  A  Mttory  of  Municipal  DeDOopment  (Phil.,  1887) ; 
Day's  Bittorieat  ChOeetioju  ef  Pennsylvania  (Phil.,  1848). 

FHILABELPHnS,  a  ffenua  of  ahruba,  containing  the  mock  orange  or  syringa, 
belongfng  to  the  oraer  taaeifragaeeoB  or  saxifrage  family,  and  tribe  hydrangieee,  which 
also  includes  the  genua  hydrangea.  In  philadelphua  the  calyx  tube  is  top-shaped  and 
cdierent  with  the  ovaiy.  Petals  rounded  or  oborate,  large,  convolute  in  the  bud. 
StamensSO  to  40;  styles  8  to  5,  united.below  or  nearly  to  the  top;  Btigroas  oblong  or  linear; 
pod  8  to  5  celled,  wnen  opening,  splitting  into  as  many  d«ce8.  Seeds  tci^  numerous, 
attached  to  thick  placenta  projecting  from  the  axis.  Leaves  opposite,  often  tootlied; 
no  stipules;  solitary,  osmose;  clustered,  bdowv  white,  or  cream-colored  flowers.  There 
are  several  species,  natives  of  the  southern  Atlantic  and  Pacific  states  and  Japan,  and 
several  varieties  have  been  produced  by  cultivation.  P.  inodoi'ug,  growing  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Yitginia  and  southward,  has  ovate  leaves,  pointed,  entire,  or  with  some  spread* 
ing  teeth;  miwera  single  or  few  at  the  ends  of  the  branches;  pure  white,  and  inodorous. 
P.  grandaioru»  has  luger  flowers,  and  is  a  tall  shrub  with  long  recurved  branches;  grows 
in  viiginia  snd  soutliward,  near  the  mountum.  It  is  often  cultivated  In  gardens.  P. 
himUut  grows  in  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina.  It  has  small,  {minted,  nairy  lenves, 
and  solitary  flowers,  or  only  two  or  three  together.  A  species  growing  in  Oregon,  called 
P.  gordonianvt,  is  probably  a  variety  of  hirtutut.  On  tne  Pacific  coast  are  also  found 
P,  CalifoTTiieus  and  P.  LeuMU.  The  most  common  and  best  representative  of  the  genus, 
however,  is  P.  eoronariut,  or  the  common  mock  orange  or  Byringa  much  cultiviUed  in 
gardens  for  a  long  time.  Its  native  country  Is  not  known ;  it  has  been  referred  to  Japan 
and  also  to  southern  Burope.  It  has  erect  branches,  oblong  ovate  leaves,  which  when 
flushed  have  very  much  the  odor  and  taste  of  cucumbers.  Its  cream-colored  flowers, 
borne  in  laige  clusters,  are  well  known  for  their  exceeding  fragrance. 

FHI'LS,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Island  lying  in  the  midst  of  the  Mile,  g.  of  Syone, 
beyond  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  in  34'  1'  38"  n.  lat.  It  was  called  by  the  Egyptians  Pae- 
lak,  the  place  of  the  cataract;  or  llenuab,  the  abaton  or  sanctuary;  and  by  the  Copts, 
pilak  or  "  cataracts."  It  is  a  small  granite  rock,  about  1000  fl.  long,  and  300  ft.  broad, 
on  which  is  placed  a  suite  of  buildings,  not  of  the  most  remote  antiquity,  but  distinguished 
for  great  architectural  beauty.  The  oldest  of  these,  consisting  of  a  hypoethral  or  roofless 
hall,  was  built,  in  the  reign  of  Nectanebus  L,  877-857  b.c.  A  second  mention  of  the 
same  monarch  occurs  on  the  first  propylon,  where  a  door,  constructed  in  his  reign,  has 
been  incorporated  into  the  constmctloDs  by  a  later  Ptolemy.  Both  these  are  dedicated 
to  the  goddess  Isis,  who  in  Phllse  was  venerated  as  Athor  or  the  Egyptian  Venus.  The 
princi]^  remains  consist  of  the  great  temple  of  Isis  erected  by  Ptolemy  II.  or  Philadcl- 
phus,  and  continued  by  his  successors,  especially  by  Ptolemy  lu. ,  Euergetee,  247-232  b.  c. 

The  temple  consists  of  a  shrine  or  sekos,  a  prouaos,  an  open  portico,  and  two  pylons 
or  gateways.  Both  of  the  proj^lons  were  constructed  by  Ptolemy  VII.,  or  Philometer, 
and  Lathyrus ;  but  the  first  was  added  to  it  by  Ptolemy  IX.,  or  Energetes  11.,  145-141  b,c. 
On  the  second  pylon,  the  monarch  is  represented  slaying  the  hostile  nations.  The  colon- 
nade was  prindpally  erected  by  Tiberius.  The  chuining  little  temple,  the  Hastabat  el 
Fharaoun.  or  Pharaoh's  bed  of  the  Arabs,  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  100  a.d. 
The  temples  are  particularly  Important  as  containing  the  principal  representations  of  the 
story  of  Osiris,  his  birth,  bringtng-up,  death,  and  embalmment  by  Isis.  Commenced  in  the 
reign  of  Nectanebns  I.,  and  continued  by  the  Ptolemies  ana  Romans,  the  worship  of 
Isis  lingered  hero  till  453  A.D,,  or  sixty  years  later  tlun  the  edict  of  Theododus.  After 
the  subjection  of  the  Blenomyes  to  the  Nubian  Christians,  the  temple  was  converted  into 
a  churdi,  and  the  paintings  daubed  with  mud ;  asiA,  in  577  a.d.,  the  bishop  Theodoras 
changed  the  pronaos  of  the  temple  of  Isis  Into  the  church  of  St.  Stephen ;  and  a  Coptic 
church,  at  a  later  period,  was  built  out  of  the  ruins.  "The  whole  area  of  the  ancient 
[  temple  was  about  486  ft.  long  by  I3S  broad,  In  the  center  of  the  dromos.  At  the  present 
day  the  island  is  deserted.  It  is  a  favorite  resort  of  travelers  ascending  to  Nubia,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  remaining  ruined  sites  of  ancient  Egypt. 

Pliny,  N.  H.,  v.,  c.  20.  Servius,  .Mtuid,  v.  164:  Jones  and  Oonry,  Viewt  on  Oa  NU$: 
Wilkinson,  Modem  Egypt,  iL  390-808;  Brugsch,  BeMteriehUawt  .oigypten,  p.  256:  Lep- 
slus.  Sm&.  p.  263. 

PHZLAVmOPT,  a  word  formed  from  the  Greek,  and  signifying  the  "love  of  man- 
kind."  In  the  hisioiy  of  Oerman  school  education  it  hss  acquired  a  special  meaning. 
The  influence  exercised  by  Rousseau  was  not  less  great  on  education  than  on  politics, 
and  was  as  visible  in  the  pedagogues  of  Gfermany  and  Switzerland  as  in  the  men  of  the 
French  revolution.  It  is  to  the  brilliant  and  one-sided  advocacy  by  the  auUiorof 
of  a  return  to  nature  in  social  life  and  in  the  training  of  the  young,  that  Basedow  owed 


his  novel  and  enthusi&Btic  educatlonalism.  A  brief  notice  of  the  institation,  wUch  was 
opened  under  his  auspices  at  Dessau  in  1774,  and  ivbicb  was  called  I^ilarUhropin,  is 
given  in  the  article  on  Basedow.  Other  eBtablleliments  of  the  same  kind  were  founded 
In  different  parte  of  Germany,  but  the  only  one  which  Still  survives  is  Salzmann's  insti- 
tute at  Schnepfenthal,  in  Ootha,  opened  in  1784, 

PmLAXBI  (Basil  Dbozdoff),  1783-1667;  b.  at  Eolouma;  recdved  his  education 
in  the  theological  seminary  of  Moscow ;  was  tutor  of  Oreelc  and  Latin;  appointed  in  1806 
preacher  at  the  Ser^n  moaastery  of  Troizka;  transferred  In  1810  to  the  academy  of 
AJexander  Newskj^  m  1811  was  made  archimandrite;  in  1813  became  rector  of  the  Bt. 
Petersburg  theological  academy;  in  1817  was  made  bishop;  and  occupied  auccesslvelv 
the  see  of  Twer,  laroslaw,  and  Moscow.  He  remained  in  the  see  of  Moscow,  to  which 
he  was  appointed  in  1831,  until  his  death.  He  was  renowned  forhls  eloquence,  learning, 
statesmanship,  and  liberality  of  mind.  The  Russian  rulers  mw]e  him  confidential 
adviser  in  all  important  questions.  To  him  is  ascritted  the  manifesto  which  led  to  the 
abolition  of  serfdom.  In  1618  he  received  from  Alexander  I.  a  decoration  for  his  oratory. 
Many  of  his  sermons  and  lectures  have  been  printed,  and  traualated  into  foreign  lan- 
^ages.  His  greatest  work,  the  Hittory  of  the  Human  Church,  published  1850-59,  woa 
introduced  by  order  of  the  liol^  syood  into  the  ecclesiastical  seminaries.  Besides  this 
histonr  and  various  commentaries,  he  published  A  System  of  Christian  Doetrims,  2  vols. 
The  LUurgy  of  the  Russian  Church  before  the  Inva^n  of  the  Mongolians;  A  Work  on  the 
Church  Fiitheri,  S  vols. ;  An  Outline  of  the  Theologicai  iMeratwre  ef  Russia. 

FHILATELT,  the  fancy  for  collecting  and  clossifving  postage-stamps.  The  word  was 
formed  in  1866  by  M.  Herpin  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  love  of  ttiat  which  frees 
from  tax.  Undertaken  first  as  a  pastime,  useful  in  its  relation  to  geography,  philately 
has  in  twenty-flve  years  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  more  than  Beventy  periodicals  toA 
catalogues  on  the  subject  are  published,  many  phihdelic  societies  have  oeen  established, 
and  collections  of  stamps  are  valued  at  enormous  sums  ;  for  example,  the  Qalliera  col- 
lection, at  Paris,  is  said  to  have  cost  1,440,000  francs.  As  an  instance  of  the  value  of 
single  stamps,  a  Braltleboro'  stamp  of  1846  is  held  by  a  London  dealer  at  |12S0. 

Stamped  or  post-paid  paper  was  used  in  Paris  as  early  as  166S,  when  M.  De  Yelayer 
established  a  postal  system  by  means  of  envelope  fraukea  by  bonds  of  paper.  In  1758, 
stamps  simihirtothoaenow  la  use  were  introduced,  but  were  seldom  used,  and  were  soon 
entirely  forgotten.  The  next  country  to  introduce  stunps  was  Spain,  in  1716  ;  bnt  these 
were  used  on  oflQcial  letters  only,  and  at  the  beginning  of  this  centuiy  were  abandoned. 
Semi-official  stamped  envelopes  were  Issued  in  Ualy  (Sardinia)  In  1818.  These  also  were 
little  used,  and  were  Anally  withdrawn  in  18S6.  These  stamps  were  octagonal  in  shape, 
with  the  device  of  a  mounted  post-boy.  But  practlcatly  thehistory  of  the  postage-stamp 
beslns  in  England  with  the  reforms  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill.  He  proposed  the  use  of  aa 
adhesive  postage-stamp  to  the  commissioners  of  the  post-office  inquiry,  in  Feb.,  1837, 
and  the  plan  was  finally  adopted,  TAaj  6,  1840.  An  adhesive  stamp  was  made  experi- 
mentally by  Hb.  James  Chalmers  in  his  printlng-oiflce,  at  Dundee,  in  1884,  but  this  was 
not  made  public  by  him  till  Kot.,  1887 ;  whereas  Sir  Bowhmd  Hill  proposed  his  stamp  in 
February  of  that  year.  In  1840,  Mulready's  envelope  was  introduced,  bearing  an  allegor- 
ical design  of  England  attracting  the  commerce  of  the  world  ;  but  after  a  few  months 
this  was  superseded  by  the  adhesive  stamp.  The  design  for  the  first  stamp  was  made  by 
Heath,  of  London,  and  was  similar  to  that  used  at  present.   The  first  issue  was  a  one- 

fiennv  stamp.  In  black,  find  since  then  more  than  forty  issues  have  been  made,  ranging 
n  valne  from  ^  to  a  halfpenny.  The  majority  of  the  portraits  of  the  Queen  found  on 
the  English  stamps  were  designed  from  a  bust  made  over  forty  years  ago.  The  only 
accurate  portrait  appears  on  the  Canada  revenue-stamp,  and  Ss  taken  from  a  photograpn. 
Zurich  was  the  first  foreign  country  to  issue  stamps,  in  1848,  the  other  cantons  following, 
from  1848  to  1849,  when  the  Federal  stamps  were  issued  for  the  French  and  German  can- 
tons. These  were  current  till  1854,  when  a  uniform  type,  with  values  in  centimes, 
rappen,  and  centealmi  was  introduced,  replaced  in  1863  by  a  new  series  bearing  the 
name  Helvetia.  Postage-stamps  were  adopted  in  Brazil  in  1848.  The  first  issues  were 
simplv  the  values  in  large  figures  in  an  oval.  Stamps  bearing  the  portrait  of  Pedro  IL 
were  issued  in  1866 ;  superseded  in  1890  by  the  stamp  of  the  rmubUc— five  stars  on  a 
medallion— similar  to  an  issue  of  1887.  but  with  the  inscription  U.  8.  of  Brazil.  Stamped 
envelopes  were  introduced  In  Russia  in  1846.  In  1866.  adhesive  stamps  were  issued  in 
the  province  of  Finland,  a  few  months  before  the  general  issue  for  the  empire  in  1857. , 
The  Russian  stamps  bear  the  imperial  eagle  and  crown,  but  never  the  head  of  the 
emperor.  From  1858  to  1864,  Poland  issued  stamps  differing  but  little  from  those  of  the 
empire,  but  these  are  now  obsolete.  Many  varieties  of  Russian  local  stamps  exist,  some 
of  which  are  of  curious  designs  and  are  very  scarce. 

Local  stamps  were  in  use  In  various  cities  in  the  United  States  as  early  as  1843— in  New 
York,  St.  LouiB,  Baltimore,  and  Brattleboro'.  The  first  stamp  issued  in  New  fork  wa» 
the  City  Dispatch,  followed  shortly  by  many  others  ;  the  best  known  of  these  New  York 
locals  is  HuBsey's,  which  was  Issued  as  late  as  1883.  The  first  general  Issue  was  made  in 
1847,  in  two  values  of  five  and  ten  cents,  bearing  respectively  Sie  heads  of  Franklin  and 
Washington.  These  were  replaced  in  1851  by  three  new  values— one.  three,  and  twelve 
cents- the  flve-cent  stamp  of  this  Issue  bearing  the  head  of  Jefferson.  From  this  time  to 
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I860  a  complete  series  was  Isaaed,  in  values  from  Atc  to  ninety  cents.  A  new  set  was 
issued  in  1861.  with  slight  changes  ;  and  in  1869  an  entirely  new  series  was  brought  out 
in  various  designs :  a  horseman,  locomotive,  eugle,  steamship.  Lauding  of  Columbus, 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  heads  of  Franklin,  Washington,  and  Lincoln.  Tho 
series  of  1870  to  1873  bore  heads  of  Franklin,  after  Rupricht's  bust ;  Jackson,  after 
Powers  ;  Washinffton,  after  the  bust  by  Houdon ;  Lincoln,  after  Yalk  ;  Stanton,  from  a 
photograph ;  Jeflnnon,  after  Powers's  statue  ;  Clay,  after  the  bust  by  Hart ;  Webster, 
after  the  CleviDger  bust ;  Scott,  after  the  bust  by  Coffee ;  Hamilton,  after  Cerrachi,  and 
Perr^,  from  Wmcott's  statue.  lu  187S  a  fire-cent  stamp  was  issued  for  foreign  postage, 
bearing  the  head  of  Jackson,  taken  from  a  photograph  ;  and  in  1883  another  of  the  same 
value,  with  the  head  of  Garfield,  after  a  photograph.  The  issue  of  1888  was  the  same  as 
that  of  1872-88.  The  stamps  of  the  issue  of  1890  are  smaller  than  those  formerly  used, 
and  bear  the  heads  of  Franklin,  Washingtoij^  Jackson,  Lincoln,  Garfield,  Jefferson,  and 
Perry,  after  the  designs  previously  used,  with  the  addition  of  the  heads  of  Webster  and 
Clay,  after  dagueireotypes.  and  of  General  Orant,  after  a  DhotOEraph.  Stamped  envelopes 
were  introdnced  In  1868,  engraved  by  Nesbltt  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  In  values  from  one  to 
forty  cents,  and  bearing  profiles  of  Washington,  Franklin,  and  Jackson.  In  1870  Iho 
contract  was  given  to  G.  H.  Reay,  who  brought  out  eleven  values — from  one  cent  to 
ninety^with  a  separate  design  for  each,  in  addition  to  the  three  alra^y  lu  use— the 
pr^^files  of  Lincoln,  Jefferson,  Clpy,  Webster,  Scott  ,Hamilton,  Perry,  and  Stanton.  Since 
1874  stamped  envelopes  have  been  manufactured  by  the  Plimpton  Company,  of  Hartford. 

An  interesting  series  of  special  stamps  are  the  official  stamps  of  the  various  depart- 
ments :  Executive,  Interior.  Justice,  Navy,  War,  State.  Treasury,  Agriculture,  and 
Post-Offlce.  These  are  of  the  same  dedgn  as  the  general  Issue,  withute  name  of  the 
department  above,  with  the  exception  of  the  Post-Offlce  stamps,  whldi  bear  numeral  of 
value  and  offldal  stamp  in  oval,  with  name  of  dep>artment  above.  Newspapw  and 
periodical  stamps  for  the  use  of  publidiers  were  issued  in  1865,  and  range  in  value  from 
one  cent  to  sixty  dollars.  The  stamps  are  of  elaborate  designs  and  b^utlful  workman- 
ship, but  never  pass  through  the  malis,  being  cancelled  and  kept  in  the  Post-Offlce 
Department  as  vouchers  for  postage  paid.  In  1898,  a  Bpeciat  series  of  large  stamps  in 
honor  of  the  Columbian  celebration  appeared. 

In  1870  postage-due  stamps  were  introduced.  These  are  all  of  one  color— red-hrown 
-—and  vary  only  in  the  numerals  of  value— from  one  to  fifty  cents.  Seal  stamps  are  issued 
for  packets  of  registered  letters  and  for  unsealed  letters.  The  most  recent  stamp  is  the 
special  delivery  stamp,  issued  first  in  1886.  The  deslgu  is  a  messenger-boy,  and  the 
value  is  ten  cents.  This  brief  review  of  the  history  of  postage-stamps  in  the  United 
States  would  hardly  be  complete  without  a  reference  to  the  use  of  post^e-stampe  as 
currency  during  the  war.  In  1863  silver  and  small  change  bad  disappearea  firom  drcu- 
latlon,  and  their  place  was  filled  in  great  measure  by  postage-stamps,  which  later  were 
put  up  in  small  envelopes,  with  amount  printed  outside.  Finally,  the  stamp  was  enclosed 
m  a  thin  brass  case,  with  a  front  of  mica  showing  the  stamp.  These  were  supenwded  by 
the  government  issue  of  stamps  printed  in  the  form  of  small  bank  bills,  and  known  as 
postage  currency. 

Among  the  most  historical  stamps  are  those  issued  by  the  Confederate  states  during 
the  war.  Provisional  stamps  were  issued  in  1861  by  the  post-masters  of  the  various 
towns ;  and  these  poorly-made  stamps  and  envelopes,  often  of  no  better  material  than 
wall-paper  o^  newspaper,  tell  the  rtory  of  the  sufferiiu^  sad  privaldons  of  those  days. 
Tlie  funeral  issues  were  made  in  1861  to  186S,  bearing  heads  of  Confederate  leaders,  uid 
ranging  in  value  from  two  to  twenty  cents. 

Stamps  were  introduced  Into  France  by  the  repubUc  in  1849.  The  first  series  bora 
the  head  of  the  goddess  of  Liberty.  The  next  series,  issued  in  1853  by  the  presidency, 
bore  the  head  of  Napoleon.  The  stamps  of  1858,  after  the  establishment  of  the  empire, 
bear  the  same  device,  but  the  inscription  is  changed  to  Empire  Fran9ais.  In  1868,  a 
laurel  wreath  was  added  to  the  head  of  Napoleon.  These  were  current  till  the  fall  of 
the  empire,  in  1870,  when  the  republic  issued  a  new  set  similar  to  those  of  1849.  In 
1676,  the  present  design  of  two  full-length  figures  was  introduced  and  used  In  all  tubae- 
quent  Issues.  The  spedal  stamps  for  the  French  colonies  represent  a  seated  figure 
waning  on  an  anchor. 

Stamps  were  issued  in  Belgium,  in  1849,  bearing  the  bust  of  King  Leopold  I.  in 
uniform.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  more  umi  fifteen  issues,  all  showing  the 
national  arms,  or  portrait  of  the  sovereign.  The  first  stamp  used  in  Gkrmanv  was  issued 
in  Bavaria  iu  1849.  This  was  a  plain,  inartistic  stamp,  and  was  replaced  in  i.867  by 
one  bearing  the  royal  arms.  The  first  Prussian  Mamp  was  Issued  in  18S0,  bearing  the 
bust  of  the  king,  and  followed  in  1861  by  the  Prussian  eagle.  Stamps  were  Issued  by 
the  smaller  German  states  from  1850  to  1868,  when  all  were  replaced  by  the  stamp  of  the 
North  German  Confederation.  This,  in  1671,  gave  jdace  to  the  stamp  of  the  German 
empire.  At  present  only  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg  retain  their  special  postage-stamps. 
The  first  Austrian  stamp  appeared  in  1850,  and  bore  the  Imperial  arms.  The  emperor's 
head  appeared  first  In  1858,  and  from  that  time  alternates  with  the  imperial  eagle.  Special 
stamps  for  Hungary  were  Issued  In  1868,  The  postal-otfd  originated  In  Anatila.  and 
appeared  in  1869. 

Stamps  ai^ieared  In  Italy  (Sardinia)  In  1861.  bearing  the  head  of  the  king,  and  in  the 
other  states,  as  follows :  In  Hodena,  Puma,  and  the  Roman  atates  In  1863.  and  In  the  Two 
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Sicilies  in  1858  and  1869.  These  were  gradually  replaced  by  the  stamp  of  Italy,  as  the 
states  were  uolled. 

BtamiM  were  Introduced  in  Spain  in  1860.  With  the  exception  of  one  year,  when 
the  royal  anns  were  ntbsllttited,  enry  Issne  bore  the  portrait  of  Isabella  II.,  till  her 
dethronement  in  1868.  In  1870  a  new  series  was  lasuea.  with  the  head  of  the  goddess 
of  Iberia.  In  18^  this  was  replaced  by  the  portrait  of  Amadeos,  followed  by  that  of 
Alfonso  XII.,  in  1875  ;  and  In  1^  the  head  of  the  present  youog  king  appeared.  Than 
Is  also  an  interesting  series  of  Carlist  stamps,  issned  from  1873  to  1676. 

Stamps  were  introduced  in  the  smaller  European  countries  in  the  following  omcr  : 
Denmark,  1861 ;  Netherlands,  1863  ;  Portugal,  1868  ;  Norway,  1864 ;  Sweden,  1866  ; 
Roumania,  1868  ;  Romagna,  1869  ;  Malta,  1860  ;  Greece.  1861 ;  Turkey,  186S  ;  Serria, 
1866  i  Heligoland.  1867  ;  Azores,  1868 ;  Iceland,  1878 ;  Hontenegro.  1874 ;  San  Marino, 
1877;  Bulgaria,  1670;  Cypras,  1880;  lEasteni  Roumelia.  1861:  Olbraltar,  1686.  and 
Uonacso,  1^ 

The  first  stamps  used  in  Asia  were  introduced  In  1850,  in  the  Sdnde  diatiiots»  tmder 
the  administration  of  SirBarile  Fibre.  The  following  table  gives  (he  date  the  tntroduo- 
tion  of  pofltage^tamps  in  the  different  countries  of  Asia : 


TMiM. 

18M.... 
18eS7.... 
ISQK. . . . 
186S.... 
1866.... 
1887  ... 
1868.... 

isn.... 

1878... 
187B.... 
1877.... 
1878.... 

tm ... 

CoontriM. 

TKAB. 

Coontriea. 

India. 

Ceylon. 

UonKkonK, 

Kaebmir,  Inmmoo,  Shangbal. 

Hyderabad  (Ik^xan). 

Siralti  SetUementa. 

AfghanMati. 

Japan,  Portagnesa  India. 

Sndnam.  • 

Pnnjanb  (Ihlnd),  Persia,  China. 
Alwur,  Bhopsoj,  Nowaniqger,  Soruth. 
TalcbH. 

Bhora,  VUidkot,  SinBOor. 

1880.... 

1881.... 

188S.... 

1888.... 

1884.... 

1886  .. 

188S.... 

1887.... 

1888.... 

1889.  .. 
1800  ... 

^pe^la,  Kabha. 
Buigkok. 

Macao,  Slam,  Timor. 
Pountch.  Puttlala. 
Cores,  Owallor. 

Holpar,  Cbamba,  Cochin  China. 
Jbalawar. 

Annam  and  Tonqoln,  Tnnncon,  Vadio- 

han,  FonnoM. 
Indo-Chlna. 
Bamia. 

The  following  table  gives  the  dates  for  Africa : 

CooQtriea. 

Counlriea. 

1847. . . . 

18BS.... 

18GS.... 

18G6.... 

1807.... 

1860  ... 

1981... 

1866.... 

1868.... 

1880.... 
1870.... 

ManriUna. 

Rentilon, 

Cape  of  Good  HopQ. 

Corrientoa,  Bt.  Bnana. 

Natal. 

Liberia. 

Sierra  Looae. 

Egypt. 

Fernando  Po,  Madeira,  Onnj^  Vtem  State, 

Sues  Canal  Oompany, 
Gambia,  8L  Thomaa,  ranee's  Iilsnd. 
Angola,  Sonth  African  Repnbllc. 

\m4.... 

1878.... 
1877.... 
1879  .. 
1884.... 
1886.... 

1887  ... 

1888  ... 
1889.... 
1890.... 

Oriqnaland,  Lagon. 
Gold  Coast. 

Mozamblqna,  CKpt  Verio. 
Guinea. 

Madagascar,  Stellaland. 

British  Bechnanaland,  Congo,  Gabon,  K«« 

Republic. 
Sene^l 

British  Protectorate,  Tunis,  Znlalaitd. 
Madagascar  (Vntulb.)^  BwasMand,  Hoari  M. 
Seychellss  lilandB. 

The  dates  for  Oceanica  are  . 

TUB. 

Coantriea. 

TEAK. 

Coontriea. 

1800... 

lasi  . 

1858.... 
1854  ... 
UBS.... 

use.... 

18Bt.... 

New  Sonth  Wales,  Victoria. 
Hawaiian  lalanda. 
Tasmania. 
Philippine  Islands. 

New  Zealand,  West  ABaUnUa,  Sonth  Ana- 

tralla. 
New  Caledcnla. 
Onceiialand. 

18M.... 
1869  ... 
1871.... 
1877.... 
188S.... 
18SS.... 
188S.... 

Dutch  Indlaa. 
Sarawak. 
FIJI  laUnda. 
Samoa. 
Tahiti. 

British  North  Bormou 
Tonga.  , 

Table  for  Boutb  America : 

TUB.  Coonttln, 

TBAB. 

Countries. 

len...  British GulMUb 
ISBS....  ChlU. 
18U. . . .  Urugoa;,  Mexico. 
1867  Pmii. 

1806  ...iBaeDM  Arm.  Argentina  Republic 
18bS ....  Colombian  B^buc,  VenexueU. 
1802. . . .  [NIeangns,  Coita  Bica. 

1865.... 

1887... 

1870.... 

1871.... 

1873... 

1878.... 

laas... 

Honduras,  Xcnador,  British  Boidnrat. 

Salvador,  BOllTfa. 

Paraguay. 

Guatemala. 

Surinam. 

Falkland  Islands,  Panama. 
French  Golaaa. 
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TaUe  for  West  Indies : 


TBA8. 


Coan  tries. 


TB4B. 


CoanMM. 


1808.... 
1869.... 


laaa. . . . 

1805.... 


18D1. 


Anogiuu 
St  TnomM. 


Danish  Weat  Indleo,  Onta. 
JamalcA. 

Bahamu,  St.  Lnda. 
Qreoada. 

Nevli,  St  Vlneeot, 
Domiaican  BapaUle 


Trinidad. 
Barbadoea. 


Onadaloap. 
Martlnh^ne. 


Bermnda. 

Tnrk'B  Islaitd,  Vlisln  lalandfl, 
St.  Chrlatopbsr. 
Porto  BIco,  Cniafos. 
Domlolca. 
MontMRit. 
Tabago, 


Btunps  were  first  used  In  Oanada,  1851.  and  Id  New  Brunswick  In  the  same  year :  In 
Newfoaodland  and  Nora  Bcotia  in  1807:  In  1860  in  Prince  £dwatd*8  Island  (and  In 
British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island  in  1861).  In  1888  all  these  postal  departments 
were  consolidated,  and  one  set  of  stamps,  in  valnes  from  one  to  fifteen,  '«ras  Issued  for  the 

whole  Dominion. 

The  French  possessions,  St.  Pierre  and  Hiquelon,  Issued  stamps  in  1885. 

An  interesting  feature  of  philately  is  the  surcharged  stamp,  issued  by  various  govern- 
ments to  supply  a  temporary  lack  of  reeular  issues ;  and  as  they  became  comparatively 
rare  in  a  short  time  they  increased  largenr  in  value.  Especially  interesUng  are  Uie  early . 
surcharges  of  Barbadoes,  Cuba,  Fiji  Jsuinds,  Mauritius,  Natal,  etc.  It  is  probably  to 
Uaurilius  that  we  owe  the  idea  of  snrchareing  new  values.  In  18S8.  the  post-master, 
needing  a  fourpenny  stamp,  placed  that  vfuue  on  a  shilling  stamp,  and  the  custom  was 
quickly  followed  by  other  countries. 

In  conclusion,  a  short  account  of  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  postage-stamps 
in  the  United  States  may  prove  interesting.  The  while  paper  on  which  the  stamps  are 
printed  is  first  counted  at  the  paper-mill,  then  shipped  to  the  government  office  con- 
nected with  the  manufoctory,  where  it  is  counted  twice  by  government  employes  and 
stcoed.  The  contractor  lakes  each  day  the  required  number  of  sheets,  counting  them 
agidn  twice.  Two  hundred  stamps  are  printea  on  each  sheet ;  the  sheets  are  thvn  sent 
to  the  drying  room.  The  next  process  Is  gumming,  which  is  done  by  an  automatic 
maoJiine,  which  not  only  thoroughly  gums,  but  dries  the  sheets.  Each  sheet  is  then 
placed  between  pasteboards,  and  for  several  hours  subjected  to  heavy  pressure.  They 
are  counted  again,  and  sent  to  the  perforators,  who  first  divide  each  sheet  Into  two,  of 
one  hundred  stamps  each,  and  then  perforate  them  in  the  spaces  between  the  rows. 
These  sheets  are  asdn  pressed,  then  counted  and  made  into  packages  of  2000  sheets 
<200,000  stamps).  The  stamps  an  then  counted  by  two  penma  and  placed  In  the  vault 
ready  for  drculation.  All  spoiled  sheets  are  cancefled  and  forwarded  to  Washington  for 
deetmction. 

Post-masters  send  their  requisition  for  stamps  to  Washington ;  small  offices  being 
replenished  once  in  three  months,  larger  ones  onoe  in  six  weeks.  The  New  York  office 
orders  from  18,000,000  to  30,000,000  about  every  15  or  20  days  TJu  number  of  stamps 
issued  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1890,  was  2,225,000,000. 

FHILBBICK,  John  DtniLSiT,  i^d..  b.  N.  H.,  1818;  educated  at  Dartmouth,  and  after 
graduating  In  1842,  taught  school  for  man^  years.  In  1868  he  became  principal  of  the 
Connecticut  normal  school;  in  186S  supenntendent  of  schools  in  that  state,  and  in  1857 
superintendent  of  the  Boston  public  schools.  He  was  sent  to  the  Vienna  ezposiUon  of 
ftl878  as  educational  commissioner  from  Massachusetts,  and  acted  as  a  member  of  the 
Intematitnial  jury.  After  his  return  he  became  president  of  the  national  teachers'  asso 
elation,  was  officer  of  many  educational  societies,  wrote  many  papers  on  the  subject,  and 
edited  the  Connecticut  (^mmon  Sehoet  JovrwU  and  the  Mmaehutetti  Teaeher.  He  d.  1886. 

i  FHILElCOir,  B.C.  about  860-262,  b.  Soli,  Cillcia;  settled  at  Athens  in  early  youth; 
became  the  rival  of  Mcuander  in  dramatic  writing.  His  comedies  found  in  ail  the  best 
editions  of  Menander,  are  distinguished  for  lively  wit,  which  gained  them  much  popu- 
lar favor,  and  for  ingenuity,  and  skill  in  delineating  character.  They  numbered  97 
titles;  68  of  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  Bii^uuea  Qraea,  of  Fabricius.  He  Is 
said  to  have  retiuned  a  peculiarly  sunny  temper  throughout  his  long  life,  and  the  popu- 
lar belief  is  that  he  died  laughing  at  a  ludicrous  incident.  He  began  to  place  his  plays 
on  the  stage  before  the  118th  Olympiad.  He  died  In  the  reign  <tf  the  8d  Antigonus  son 
of  Demetrma.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  AMneke,  Bert.,  1828,  Tluaire  cf 
016  Cfreeka.   His  son  Philemon  the  younger,  was  a  comic  poet  and  wroto  64  comedies. 

PSXLEHOR'  AND  BAirciB,  according  to  a  classic  myth,  finely  poetized  by  Ovid  in 
his  Metamorphom.  were  a  married  pair,  remarkable  for  their  mutoal  lore.  Jupiter  and 
Mercury,  wandering  through  Phrygia  in  human  form,  were  refused  hospitality  by  every 
one,  till  this  aged  pair  took  them  in,  washed  their  feet,  and  gave  them  such  humble  fare 
as  they  could  provide.  On  going  away,  the  gods  took  them  with  them  to  a  neighboring 
mountain,  on  lookine  from  which  they  saw  their  village  covered  with  a  flood,  but  thm 
own  cottage  changed  Into  a  splendid  temple.  Jupiter  permitted  them  to  make  any 
request  they  chose,  but  they  only  asked  to  be  servants  of  his  temple,  and  that  they 
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might  die  at  the  same  time.  When,  accordingly,  tti^  were  seated  at  the  door  of  the 
temple,  beiog  now  of  great  age,  they  were  changed,  Philemon  into  an  oak,  and  Baucis 
Into  a, linden.  They  ^It  the  change  taking  place,  and  so  long  as  the  power  remained 
with  them,  looked  most  tenderly  upon  one  another. 

FEXLEIEOK,  EPISTLE  OF  PAUL  TO,  is  the  shortest  of  the  four  extant  letters  which 
the  apostle  wrote  from  Rome  during  his  captivity.  We  either  directly  learn,  or  legiti- 
mately infer  from  its  coDtents,  that  Philemon,  who  probably  lived  at  Colosss,  was  a 
man  of  condderable  wealth,  t^e  head  of  a  numerous  houaefaold,  and  liberal  to  the  poor. 
He  bad  poflsessed  a  slave  called  Onesimus,  who  had  run  away  from  falm,  aft«!— It  has 
been  thought  (verse  18)— robbing  or  defrauding  him.  Onesunua,  however,  coming  to 
Rome,  had  been  brought  into  contact  with  Paul,  and  converted  to  CfailBtianity.  At  first 
the  apostle  thought  to  retain  him  as  his  personal  attendant,  for  he  was  now,  as  he  tells 
us  (verse  0),  "  Paul  the  aged ;"  but  on  further  consideration,  he  resolved  to  send  him 
back  to  his  former  master.  The  epistle  is  simply  a  brief  letter,  begging  Philemon  to 
pardon  Onesimus,  and  to  receive  him  "not  now  as  a  ser^ot,  but  abore  a  servant,  a 
brother  beloved."  It  exhibits  an  exquisite  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  with  all 
that  tact  and  subtlety  of  address  b^  which  Paul  was  wont  to  find  bis  way  Into  the 
Innermost  heart  of  men.  The  bistoncal  evidence  of  its  authenticity  is  complete.  Even 
Baur  has  remarked  that  modem  criticism  In  assailing  this  particular  book  runs  a  greater 
Hsk  of  exposing  itself  to  the  imputation  of  an  excessive  distrust — a  morbid  sensibility  to 
doubt  and  denial— than  In  questioning  the  claims  of  any  other  epistle  ascribed  to  FftoL 

ramp,  the  Apostle,  of  Bethsaida,  one  of  the  earliest  disciples  of  Christ;  was  dis- 
tinguished b^  his  confident  testimony  to  Nathanaet,  and  his  successful  plea  with  him, 
notwithstanding  his  prejudice  gainst  Nazareth,  to  come  and  see  Jesus  and  judge  for 
himself;  was  cnoeen  one  of  "the  twelve;"  was  questioned  by  the  Lord,  prior  to  the 
feeding  of  the  6,000,  to  test  his  faith;  and  a^n,  before  the  crucifixion,  to  increase  his 
knowledge;  was  joined  with  Andrew  in  bringmg  Oreek  inquirers  to  Jesus;  and  was  one 
of  "the  eleven"  m  their  assemblage  after  the  resurFectlcni  and  at  peutecost.  The  tra- 
ditionary notices  of  him  are  numerous;  but  some  of  Uiem  confound  him  with  Flul^  tbe 
evangdist,  and  the  rest  are  uncertain  or  false. 

IHHIP  tbb  HAcnrAnmoira,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  1004-67,  b.  Marburg;  succeeded 
his  father,  William  II.,  in  1500,  hia  mother  being  made  regent  He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  adopt  Uie  cause  of  the  reformation,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Smalcald  league  defeated 
byCharles  v.,  1546,  in  the  battle  of  MQhlberg.  Philip  was  retained  as  a  prisoner,  but 
released  on  tbe  demand  of  his  son-in-law,  Maurice  of  Saxony.  He  was  married  in  1528 
to  a  daughter  of  (George  the  Bearded,  duke  of  Saxony,  and  by  her  had  four  sons  betweeu 
whom  he  divided  bis  landgraviate.  But  a  secret  marriage  to  Margatet  von  der  Baale,  a 
Protestant,  in  1540.  was  assented  to  by  Luther  and  Melanchthon  on  the  ground  that  the 
iFormer  marriage  was  adulterous. 

FHILIP  n.,  King  of  Macedonia,  and  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  h.  at  Pella 
in  882  B.O.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Amyntas  II.  and  Eur^dice.  At  Thebes,  whither 
he  was  taken  as  a  hostage  by  Pelopidas,  he  spent  part  of  bis  early  life,  employiag  his 
exile  in  studying  the  art  of  war,  and  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Greek  states,  as 
well  as  the  literature  and  the  ct^racter  of  the  people — pursuits  which  were  of  the  great- 
est service  to  him  afterward,  when  called  on  to  administer  the  govcmmeut  of  the 
Macedonian  kingdom.  The  assassination  of  bis  eldest  brother,  Alexander  II.,  by 
Ptolemy  Alorites,  after  a  short  reign  of  two  years  (869-S67  B.C.),  and  the  death  of  his 
second  brother,  Perdlccas  III.,  in  battie  (860  b.c.),  placed  him  at  the  head  of  affairs  in 
Macedonia,  as  guardian  to  his  nephew  Amyntas,  still  an  infant.  In  a  few  months 
Philip  made  himself  king,  the  rights  of  Amyntas  being  set  aside.  Dangers  soon  beset 
him  from  without  and  from  within.  The  Illyrians  and  other  neignboring  tribes 
assailed  bia  kingdom  on  different  sides;  white  two  pretenders  to  tbe  throne,  urged  on  by 
the  Athenians  and  Thracians,  stirred  up  civil  commotion.  But  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies  soon  disappeared  before  the  decision,  the  energy,  and  the  wise  policy  of  the 
young  king.  la  the  brief  space  of  a  year  he  had  secured  toe  safety  of  his  kingdom,  and 
bad  gained  for  himself  a  dreaded  name.  At  this  time  he  was  only  24  years  of  age. 
Henceforward  his  policy  was  one  of  aggression,  and  his  every  Uiouf^t  was  directed  to 
the  extemdon  of  his  empire  and  the  spread  of  Macedonian  Influence.  The  Greek  towns 
on  the  coast  of  Macedonia  were  the  first  objects  of  attack.  After  possessing  himself  of 
Amphipolis  and  Pfdna,  by  means  little  consistent  with  the  faith  of  treaties,  he  handed 
over  to  the  Olynthians  the  city  of  Potidsea,  which  he  bad  taken  from  the  Athenians.  In 
Thrace  he  captured  the  smul  town  Crenides,  which,  under  its  new  name,  Philifpi, 
soon  acquired  great  wealth  and  fame,  and  ultimately  became  celebrated  in  profane  as 
well  as  in  sacred  history.  The  surrounding  district  was  rich  in  Dold-miues,  which 
proved  a  source  of  great  revenue  to  Philip  (about  $1,000,000  amiuuly),  and  supplied 
him  plentifully  with  tbe  means  of  paying  bis  armies,  of  bribing  traitorous  Greeks,  and 
of  opening  the  gates  of  many  cities,  uie  sieges  of  which  might  otherwise  have  cost  the 
blood  of  thousands.  After  a  few  years  of  comparative  leisure,  he  turned  bis  ambitious 
views  southward;  and  capturing  Methone  (at  the  siege  of  which  he  lost  an  eye),  he 
advanced  into  Thessaly,  and  ultimately  to  the  strait  of  Thermopylae,  which,  however 
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he  did  not  attempt  to  force,  as  it  was  strongly  guarded  by  the  Athenians.  He  therefore 
returned  Into  Macedonia,  and  directed  his  arms  against  the  Thracians,  waiting  for  a 
more  fitting  occasion  to  canr  out  his  darling  project.  Such  an  opportuBlty  was  not 
long  wanting.  After  capturing  all  the  towns  of  Ctaolcidice— the  last  of  which  was  the 
importaDt  city  of  Olynthus — ^he  made  peace  with  the  Thracians,  and  next  year  with  the 
Auenians,  wno  had  been  at  war  with  him  in  defense  of  their  allies  the  Ofynthians.  It 
was  this  siege  of  Olynthus  by  Philip  which  called  forth  tliese  Olynthiae  orations  of 
Demosthenes,  which  are  still  aidmired  as  efforts  of  oratorical  genius  hitherto  unequaled 
In  any  country.  Philip  was  now  requested  by  the  Tbebana  to  interfere  in  the  war 
iV  the  sacred  war")  which  was  raging  between  them  and  the  Phocians.  He  marched  inlo 
Phocis,  destroyed  its  cities,  and  sent  as  colonists  to  Thrace  many  of  the  inhabitants  (346 
B.C.).  Tlie  puce  which  the  Phocians  had  occupied  in  tlie  amphictyonic  council  was 
transferred  to  ^ilip,  and  he  was  appointed,  JoinUy  with  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians, 
as  president  of  the  Pythian  games.   His  next  step  was  to  secure  a  footing  in  the  Pelo- 

gonnese,  by  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Argtves,  Messenians,  and  others,  against  tlie 
partaas.  In  &9  b.c.  the  amphictyonic  council  declared  war  against  the  iJocrians  of 
Ampbissa;  and,  in  the  following  year  appointed  Philip  commander-in-chief  of  their 
forces.  The  Athenians  were  alarmra  at  his  approach  into  Greece  in  this  capacity,  and 
formed  a  league  with  the  Thebans  ^inst  him;  hut  their  united  army  was  utterly 
deftated  at  the  tattle  of  Cbieronea  (388  b.c.),  and  all  Greece  was  at  the  feet  of  the  con* 
queror.  He  was  now  in  a  position  to  enter  on  the  great  dream  of  his  later  years — viz., 
to  invade  the  Persian  empire,  and  revenge  the  injuries  of  Greece.  Deputies  from  the 
different  states  of  Greece  assembled  in  congress  at  Corinth;  and  after  resolving  to  mako 
war  on  the  Persian  king,  chose  Philip  as  leader  of  their  armies.  Preparations  were  In 
progress  for  this  great  expedition  when  he  was  suddenly  cut  off  by  the  iiand  of  the 
assassin  Pausanias,  at  a  festival  celebrating  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Alexander 
of  £pirus  (836  B.C.}-  A  private  grudse  at  Philip,  for  n^lect  to  punish  an  iosnlt  offered 
to  Pausanias  1^  Attains,  was  said  to  oe  the  motive  which  inaplrol  the  murderer,  though 
sotplcion  is  not  wanting  that  the  deed  was  done  at  the  instlg^lon  of  Alexander  and  nia 
mother  Olympias,  wholiad  retired  from  the  court  in  disgust  at  Philip's  marriage,  the 
year  previous,  with  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Attains,  one  of  hia  genentfs.  Philip  was  a 
man  given  to  self-indulgeoce  and  sensuality ;  he  was  faithless  in  the  ptnervance  of  treaty 
obligations,  and  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  by  which  he  gained  his  ends;  but  he  had 
to  deal  with  factious  and  faithless  opponents,  which  may  help  to  explain  if  it  does  not 
justify  his  policy;  while  his  demencr  as  a  victor  has  won  the  admiration  even  of  the 
virtuous  Cacero,  who  pronounces  him  "always  great."  Of  his  form  and  enei^  of 
ehanwter,  his  acuteness,  fertility  of  Invention,  ana  eloqurace,  it  is  impoesilde  to  spetUc 
too  hifAily.  He  was  at  tite  same  time  a  lover  of  learning  and  a  Ubeial  patron  of  learned 
men.   He  reigned  from  869  to  886  b.o. 

PHTLIP  m.,  King  of  Macedon.    On  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  at  Babylon  In 

838  &o.,  the  army  elected  as  king,  under  the  name  of  Philip  HI. ,  Arrhideeus,  son  of  I^lip 
and  Philiuna  of  Larissa,  one  of  his  many  wives.  He  was  a  youth  of  weak  understand- 
ing, and  was  totally  unfit  for  the  duties  of  government.  His  wife  Eurydice  (daughter 
of  Amyntas,  son  or  Perdiccas  III.),  wliom  he  married  in  823  B.C.,  endeavored,  on  their 
return  to  Macedonia,  to  oppose  the  measures  of  Polysperchon  and  Olympias  in  support 
of  the  young  Alexander,  posthumous  son  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Roxana.  But  her 
army  was  defeated;  she  herself  was  taken  prisoner;  and,  along  with  her  hosband,  was 
put  to  death  in  817  b.c. 

PHTLIP  Y.,  King  of  Macedon,  b.c  237-179:  b.  Macedonia;  grandson  of  Antigonus 
Gonnatas;  ascendedthe  throne  220  b.c.,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  Antigonus  Doson. 
His  reign  began  with  the  disturbances  between  the  JBtolian  and  Achtean  leagues,  in 
which  he  aided  the  latter,  and  he  w^b  distinguished  for  activity  and  military  skfll.  He 
carried  on  a  successful  war  with  Rome,  called  the  first  Mace^nian  war  (b.o.  210-205), 
unassisted  bv  Hannibal,  whose  offers  of  alliance  he  slighted.  In  200  the  second  Mace- 
donian war  oegan;  ending  in  197,  during  the  reign  of  his  son  Perseus,  in  the  complete 
discomfiture  of  the  Macedonian  army  by  Tltua  Quintius  Flaminiua  at  CynoscepliaUe. 
The  country  sank  into  sabjection  to  Rome,  surrendering  aU  its  possMsions  in  Europe 
uid  Asia;  weir  fleet  being  seized  liy  their  conquerors,  cmd  tribute  exacted.  His  death 
took  place  just  before  the  last  crisis. 

PHILIP  XX.,  King  of  Spain,  the  only  son  of  the  emperor  Charles  Y.  (q.v.)  anrt 
babella  of  Portugal,  was  b.  at  VaUadolid,  May  21, 1527.  He  was  brought  up  in  Bpain, 
and  carefully  educated  under  the  superintendence  of  able  tutors,  by  whose  instructions 
he  greatly  profited,  becoming  an  accomplished  linguist  and  mathematician,  and  a  con- 
noisseur in  architecture  and'^the  fine  arts.  But  all  attempts  to  indoctrinate  him  with 
the  chivalric  ideas  of  the  time  were  utterly  futile.  From  his  very  childhood  he  was  dis- 
trustful and  reserved;  he  invariably  spoke  with  slowness  and  an  air  of  deep  reflection 
which  was  too  marked  to  be  wholly  real,  and  exhibited  In  his  manners  a  aang.frcid 
which  even  in  his  early  years  was  rarely  disturbed  by  ebulIitionB  of  passion.  Whfle  still 
very  young  he  was  intrusted,  under  the  direction  of  a  council,  with*  the  government  of 
Spain,  andln  1648  he  espoused  Mary  of  Portugal,  who  died  three  yean  after.  In  1648 
he  went  to  join  his  father  at  Bruss^,  uid  thers  adopted  the  multitudinoiu  equipage 
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and  mlnnte  and  pompous  etiquette  of  the  late  Burgundiau  court,  which  from  this  tima 
he  retaiued.  While  at  Brussels,  Philip  was  presented  to  his  future  subjects,  and  was  at 
the  same  time  fully  initiated  into  his  father's  policy,  the  two  chief  items  of  which  were 
the  maintenance  and  extension  of  absolute  rule  throughout  his  dominions,  and  the  sup* 
port  and  propagation  of  the  Catholic  religion.  In  1554  he  married  Mary  Tudor,  queen 
of  England,  and  to  gain  the  support  of  that  countiy  to  his  political  projects,  and  at  the 
same  tune  restore  it  to  the  Roman  Catholic  pale,  he  laid  aside  his  ordinaiily  cold  and 
haughty  demeaoor.  and  labored  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  wife's  subjects,  taking 
the  utmost  care  to  avoid  exciting  the  national  j|ealousy  of  foreign  influence.  But  hu 
plans  were  discorered  and  frustrated,  and  this  disappointment,  combined  with  tlie 
annoyance  to  wliich  he  was  subjected  by  the  jealousy  of  his  wife,  prompted  him  to 
leave  England  (which  he  did  forever),  and  return  to  Brussels  (Sept.,  1555).  In  the  foU 
lowing  moDtU  he  became,  by  the  abdication  of  his  father,  the  most  powerful  potentate 
of  Europe,  having  under  his  sway,  Spain,  the  two  Sicilies,  the  Milanese,  the  Low  Coun 
tries,  FranchS  Comt§,  Mexico,  and  Peru ;  his  European  teiritories  being  more  fertile,  and 
their  lohaliitaots  more  wealthy  and  prosperous  tlian  any  others  on  the  continent,  while 
his  army  was  the  best  disciplined,  and  Iwaded  by  the  greatest  generals  of  the  age.  Ttie 
treasury  alone  was  deficient,  having  been  drained  by  the  enormous  expenditure  of  his 
father's  wars.  Philip  was  eager  to  begin  the  crusade  in  favor  of  Catholicism,  but  he 
was  compelled  to  postpone  it,  owing  to  a  league  which  had  been  formed  between  France, 
the  pope,  and  the  sultan,  to  dej)rive  him  of  his  Italian  dominions.  He  soon  got  over  his 
religious  scruples  at  engaging  m  warfare  with  the  pope,  and  intrusted  the  defense  of  the 
Sicilies  to  Alba  (q.v.),  who  speedily  drove  out  the  pope  and  the  French,  and  conquered 
the  napal  territories,  while  Philip  himself  vigorously  prosecuted  the  war  against  Franco 
in  the  n.,  and  defeated  the  Frenw  at  St.  Quentin  (q.v.)  (Aug.  10,  1557)  and  Gravelinea 
(July  IS,  1558).  These  reverses  forced  tlie  French  (the  pope  having  already  made  a 
Beparate  treaty)  to  agree  to  terms  of  peace  at  Chateau-Cambresis  (April  3, 1550.)  PhHip's 
w^e  was  now  dead,  and  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain  the  hand  of  her  succes- 
sor, queen  Elizabeth,  he  espoused  Isabella  of  France,  and  rctui-ned  to  Bpaiu,  where  from 
this  time  he  always  resided!  Before  leaving  the  Low  Countries,  he  solemnly  promised 
to  withdraw  almost  the  whole  of  his  Spanish  troops  who  preyed  upon  the  peac^ul 
Flemings,  Init  he  firmly  refused  to  annul  or  modify  the  rigorous  euicts  of  his  father 
agalnstlieretics.  His  realm  being  now  at  peace,  he  reaolved,  as  a  necessary  preUminaiy 
to  the  carrying  out  of  his  great  proselytizing  scheme,  to  replenish  his  treasuiy,  a  thing 
impossible  without  forced  contributions,  which,  at  that  time,  could  only  be  obtained  in 
those  countries  over  which  he  held  absolute  rule — viz.,  Spain  and  America.  He  there- 
f'^re  set  about  establishing  absolute  government  in  those  of  Ids  states  that  were  in  pos- 
session  of  Bomethine  like  free  institutions,  and  with  this  view  sought  to  introduce  the 
iuquisition  into  the  Low  Countries  and  Italy.  But  the  introduction  of  this  instrument  of 
^rnmny  was  successfully  resisted  in  Naples  and  the  Milanese;  in  Sidly  its  powers  were 
K>  shacAled  as  to  render  it  quite  a  harmless  institution;  but  these  failures  cmly  stimulated 
him  the  more  to  establish  it  in  all  its  pride  and  power  in  the  Low  Countries.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  it  continued  in  vigorous  action  In  that  country;  but  the  natural  result  of 
such  a  course  of  conduct  was  a  formidable  rebellicn  of  all  classes.  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant, which  was  partially  successful — the  northern  portion  (the  "seven  united  prov- 
inces'') establishing  ite  independence  in  1579.  In  this  conflict  the  resources  of  Spain 
were  largely  expended,  and  to  replenish  hia  treasury  in  the  speediest  manner  possible, 
Philip  exacted  enormous  contributions  from  Spain,  abolishing  all  special  communal  or 
provincial  privileges  and  rights  which  might  interfere  with  his  actions,  and  suppreariog 
all  ioBurrectioa  and  disconient  by  force  of  arms  oi  the  inquiBltion.  During  uie  flrst 
half  of  his  reign  he  engaged  in  a  desultory  warfare  with  the  Barbary  corsairs,  who  were 
supported  by  the  Turks — ^the  only  memorable  incident  of  which  was  the  famous  naval 
victory  of  Lepanto  (q.v.),  won  Oct.  V,  1671.  In  1580  the  direct  male  line  of  Portugal 
having  become  extinct,  Philip  laid  claim  to  the  throne,  and  after  the  duke  of  Alva  had 
occupied  the  kingdom  with  an  army,  the  Spanish  monarch's  title  was  recognized  by  the 
Portuguese  estates.  His  enmlly  to  England  on  account  of  the  anti-Spanish  policy  of 
queen  Elizabeth  incited  him  toattempt  the  conquest  of  thatcountir,  buthismostformid- 
able  attempt  failed  rignally.  Bee  Armada.  Alter  the  accession  of  Catharine  de  Medids 
to  power,  France  ana  BpaSn  drew  closer  the  bonds  of  amitjr  which  had  previouly  sub- 
sisted  between  the  two  countries;  but  the  refusal  of  Catharine  to  adopt  Philip's  plans 
for  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  heretics  produced  a  coolness  in  their  relations.  However, 
when  Henry,  king  of  Navarre,  a  Huguenot,  became  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne, 
Philip  allied  himself  with  the  Guises  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Catholic  party  who 
were  in  rebellion,  and  his  obstinate  persistence  in  these  intrigues  after  the  cause  <tf  the 
Guises  was  shown  to  be  hopeless,  prompted  Henry  to  declare  war  ogainst  him.  The 
Spaniards  had  the  worst  of  it,  and  Philip  was  glad  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Vervins 
ISay  3, 1608.  He  died  in  the  Escurial  at  Madrid,  on  Sept.  18  of  the  same  year.  His 
third  wife,  Isabella,  d.  in  1568,  and  his  fourth,  Anne  of  Austria,  who  was  also  bisniece. 
whom  he  married  1570,  d.  in  1580.  Philip  had  great  abilities,  hut  was  visionary,  and  over- 
tasked his  resources,  without  leading  to  any  good  or  profitable  result.  No  dugle  kingdom 
In  Europe  could  have  stood  against  him,  but  he  was  always  at  war  with  at  least  two  at 
a  time ;  and  even  the  splendid  opportaidty  which  the  exoncUon  of  tiie  direct  Cqndu 
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line  in  1588  gave  him  for  anitiog  Fnmce,  Spain^d  Portugal  in  one  great  moiuiTchy; 
could  not  reatrun  this  unfortunate  peculiarity.  Bis  fanatical  enUiauasm  for  Catholicism, 
in  which  he  was  snrpassed  by  no  man  who  ever  lived,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  peiBO* 
rated  all  heretics  through  the  inquisition,  combined  with  the  odious  tyranny  of  his  secu- 
lar government  to  degrade  Spain,  by  hret^ng  the  proud  and  chiT^rous  spirit  which  had 
been  the  source  of  its  pre-eminence  among  fairopean  nations,  while  his  virulent  perse- 
cutions of  the  industrious  Moriacoes,  and  his  oppressive  exactions,  put  a  0tm  to  tha 
commerce  of  thecouutry.  By  his  fourth  wife,  Anne  of  Austria,  he  had  ascm,  FSiOipIIL, 
whose  daughter,  also  Kane  of  Austria,  married  Louis  XIII.  of  France. 

PHILIP  T.,  King  of  Spain,  and  the  founder  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  thai  ooantiy, 
was  the  second  son  of  the  Datipfain  Louis  (son  of  Louis  XIVO  of  France,  and  was  born 
at  Versailles,  Dec.  19,  1688.  The  last  king  of  Spain  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty,  Charles 
II.,  had  successively  promised  the  succession  to  the  throne  to  Charles,  archduke  of 
Austria,  the  great  grandson  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  and  to  Philip,  then  duke  of  Anjou. 
the  son  of  his  own  eldest  sister;  but  becoming  coenizant  of  a  secret  troatr  which  nad 
been  agreed  to  between  England,  France,  and  Holland  for  the  partiUoo  of  Spain,  he,  to 
prevent  the  disniembermeat  of  his  kingdom,  left  by  will  the  snccession  to  Philip  of 
Anjou.  France  immediately  seceded  from  the  partition  treaty,  and,  on  the  death  of 
Charles  II.  in  1700,  Philip,  who  was  the  favorite  candidate  among  the  Spaniards,  with 
the  exception  of  those  In  the  eastern  provinces,  took  possession  of  the  kingdom  (April 
21, 1701) ;  and,  to  gain  over  Snvoy  to  his  side,  and  thus  create  a  diversion  in  Italy  agamst 
Austria,  he  married  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  Viotor  Amadeus.  War  almost  immedi- 
ately broke  out  between  the  rival  clamiants,  Charles  being  support ed  by  the  "grand 
alliance,"  which  included  England,  Austria  and  Bolland.  and  subsequently  (January, 
1708)  Prussia.  Denmark,  and  Hanover  (May,  1708),  Portugal,  and  (October.  1708)  Savov. 
Bee  SuoCBSBiOH  Wabs,  Spanish.  The  fortune  of  war  was  mostly  on  the  side  of  the 
allies;  but  France  and  Spain  carried  on  the  contest  beroicallv,  and,  though  at  great  sac- 
rifices, the  throne  was  scored  to  Philip  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht  (April  fl,  1718). 
In  the  following  year  the  queen  died,  and  Philip  espoused  Elizabeth  Famese  of 
Parma,  who  immediately  induced  her  husband  to  commit  the  reins  of  government  to 
Alberoni  (q.v.);  in  fact,  so  much  was  the  weak-minded  king  under  the  influence  of  his 
tidented  young  wife,  that  he  granted  everything  she  asked.  "  He  was,"  says  Sismondi, 
"  remarluble  for  good  nature,  he  had  few  faults  and  as  few  virtues,  his  sentiments  were 
just  and  honorable,  hut  he  was  wholly  deficient  in  energy ;  he  had  no  taste  for  anything 
beyond  devotional  exerases  and  the  chase;  he  was  made  to  be  governed,  and  he  was  so 
all  his  life."  Alberooi's  adventurous  foreign  policy,  which  at  first  succeeded  in  restor- 
ing the  Siwnish  rule  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  hrougnt  down  upon  Spain  the  wrath  of  the 
oiudruple  alliance  (France,  England,  Holland,  and  Austria^  and  war  was  only  averted  by 
his  being  dismissed;  but  his  dismissal  was  raUly  pioducea  his  neglect^g  to  further 
the  queen's  pet  scheme  of  providing  &overeignti«i  In  Italy  for  her  sons,  who  seemed  to 
have  little  chance  of  obtaining  the  throne  of  SpfUn.  The  ^rong  bond  of  union  which 
had  hitherto  subsisted  between  Spain  and  France  was  broken,  In  1726,  by  the  refusal  of 
the  regent  of  the  latter  country  to  fulfill  certain  matrimonial  agreements;  but  four  years 
afterward  the  two  countries  joined  with  England  and  Holland  against  the  emperor,  and 
in  1781  ^ilip  took  measures  to  recover  the  old  Spanish  possessions  in  Italy.  The  war 
which  followed  at  last  satisfied  the  queen  by  giving  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies  to 
her  son  Charles  (1786),  but  Philip,  in  attempttiig  to  obtain  still  greater  advantages  over 
Austria,  was  led  into  a  war  of  which  he  was  not  destined  to  see  the  result  He  died  at 
Madrid,  July  9. 1740. 

muP,  Knia,  Baehem  of  Pokanoket;  d.  1676;  named  lij  the  Enclldi  FhUlp,  though 
his  Indian  name  was  Pometaoom.  He  became  sachem  in  1662,  ana  the  same  year  he 
went  to  Plymouth,  and  promised  to  continue  friendly  to  the  colony,  and  not  to  cede  any 
territory  without  their  knowle<i^.  About  1670  his  friendly  intentions  began  to  be  sus- 
pected, frequent  meetings  of  the  tribes  were  held,  murders  of  whites  became  frequent, 
and  in  1671  it  was  attempted  to  disarm  the  Indians.  But  the  war  did  not  break  out 
till  1675.  An  Indian  convert  named  Sassamon,  divulged  to  the  colonists  the  preparations 
made  by  Philip,  and  was  murdered.  In  revenge  for  the  execution  of  his  murderers,  the 
Indians  killed  8  or  9  men,  and  open  hostilities  were  begun.  The  Indians  did  not  venture 
to  meet  the  colonists  in  battle,  but  burned  settiemenis,  laid  ambuscades  for  the  set- 
tiers,  and  killed  the  stragglers.  In  Dec,  167S,  Josiah  Winslow  led  a  force  of  1000 
men  against  the  Narragaosetts,  with  whom  Philip  had  formed  an  alliance,  took  by 
storm  a  fort  said  to  have  contained  4,000  Indians,  and  destroyed  their  village.  The 
war  went  on  for  the  first  6  months  of  1676,  but  Philip's  i>ower  was  soon  broken,  he  was 
tracked  to  Mount  Hope,  where  a  force  under  Capt.  Church  attacked  him,  and  he  waa 
killed  by  an  Indian  in  attempting  to  escape.  His  body  was  quartered,  and  his  head  sent 
to  Plymouth,  where  it  was  kept  on  a  gibbet  for  80  Tears.  During  this  war  600  colonUts 
were  killed,  600  Indldings  burned,  and  18  timns  destrored.  Its  cost  was  estimatea  at 
$1,000,000.  Plymouth  and  HaasadiusettB  Bay  suffered  heavily. 

FHniPn  n..  better  known  as  Pbilipfb  AxmmK.  King  of  France,  was  the  son  of 
Louis  VII.  and  Allx  of  Champagne,  and  was  b.  in  Aug.,  1165.  He  was  crowned,  In 
1179,  during  the  life  of  his  father,  succeeded  him  in  1180,  and  proved  one  of  the  great- 
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est  monaxchs  of  the  Capet&m  dynasty.  His  Marriage  with  Isabella  of  Hainstilt,  a 
descendant  of  the  Carlovinnsna,  established  more  completely  the  right  of  bis  family  to 
the  throne  of  France.  He  first  made  war  upon  tlie  count  of  Flanders  to  obtain  the  dit- 
tricts  of  Yermandois,  Yalois,  Amienois,  ana  Artois,  which  belonged  to  his  wife,  and, 
after  various  fortunes,  obtained  Amienois  and  part  of  Yermandois  at  once,  and  the  rest 
after  tlie..count's  death  in  1165.  By  the  advice  of  St.  Bernard  (q.  v.)  he  rigorously  pun- 
ished: heii^cs,  despoiled  the  Jews,  absolving  their  debtors  of  all  obligations,  excepting 
one-fiCth,  which  be  transferred  to  himself;  put  down  with  vigor  the  numeroiis  bands  of 
brigands  and  priesMiaters  who  devastated  the  country  and  burned  the  churches  and 
monasteries,  compelling  their  chief  leader,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  to  submit  (1188)  to  his 
autfitVt?^— acts  which  gave  him  great  popularity  among  hla  subjects.  He  sustained  the 
8on^  ofHenry  II.  of  England  in  their  rebellions  against  their  father,  and  conquered,  in 
conjunction  with  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion,  many  of  the  En^lsh  poueBBions  In  France. 
After  the  accession  (1189)  of  Richard  to  the  tbione,  Philippe  and  ne  set  out  together  on 
the  tiiird  crusade;  but  quarreled  while  wintering  in  Sicily,  and  this  dissension  continn- 
Inft,  Philippe,  after  a  st^oum  of  8^  months  in  Syria,  set  out  (July  81, 1190)  on  his  return 
toTrance,  after  taking  a  solemn  oath  to  respect  the  integrity  of  Richard's  dominions; 
Imt  no  sooner  had  he  returned  than  he  entered  into  an  ejrangement  for  the  partition  of 
Richard's  territories  in  France  with  bis  unworthy  brother  John.  Some  acquisitions  were 
made,  but  Richard's  sudden  return  overset  the  calculations  of  the  conspirators,  and  a  war 
immediately  commenced  between  the  two  monarcha.  in  which  I^ilippe  had  at  one  and 
the  same  time  to  defend  bia  lerritorieB  from  the  Eiwlish,  and  the  counts  of  Champagne, 
Boulogne,  Bretagne,  and  Hainault,  who  attacked  t£em  on  alt  udes.  In  order  to  obtain 
money,  he  was  obliged  to  rescind  his  edicts  against  the  Jews;  but  the  mediation  of  Pope 
Innocent  put  an  end  (Jan.  13, 1199)  to  a  war  which  was  productive  of  no  other  result 
than  the  exhaustion  of  the  strength  of  the  combatants.  Richard  of  England  died  within 
two  months  after;  but  war  almost  immediately  recommenced  with  England,  regarding 
the  respective  claims  of  king  John  of  England  and  his  nephew  Arthur  of  Bret^ne  to  the 
French  heritage  of  Richard  Coeurde-Lion.  which  consisted  chiefly  of  Anjon,  luine,  and 
Tonraine.  Arthur  bad  applied  for  aid  to  Philippe,  and  the  French  king  immediately 
responded  by  causing  the  young  duke  to  be  recognized  in  the  above-mentioned  prov- 
inces; but  a  quarrel  tn  which  iie  became  involved  with  the  pope  on  account  of  his  hav- 
ing divorced  his  second  wife,  Ingelburga  of  Denmark,  to  marry  Anges  of  Heran,  a  Tyro- 
lese  princess,  compelled  him  to  leave  the  English  in  possession  for  a  little  time  longer. 
The  defeat,  capture,  and  8ul>aec|iient  murder  of  Arthur,  however,  again  brou^t  him 
into  the  field.  The  English  provmces  in  France  were  attacked  by  the  combined  French 
and  Bretons:  Normandy  and  Poitou,  with  the  three' disputed  provinces,  were  annexed  to 
France;  and  the  English  dynasty  in  Bretagne  dispossessed  oy  a  French  one  (Oct.  86, 
1206).  During  1311-14  Philippe  engaged  In  a  war  with  king  John  of  England  and 
emperor  Otho  of  Germany,  who  were  leagued  against  bim,  in  which  he  was  mostly  sue- 
cessful.  During  tlie  rest  of  his  reign,  Philippe  was  occupied  in  consolidating  bis  new 
possessions,  ana  took  no  part  either  in  the  war  with  the  Albigenses  or  that  in  England, 
Uiough  bis  son  Louis  (Louis  YIII.  See  Capbtian  Dynasty)  went  to  the  latter  with  an 
army.  Philippe  succeeded  in  establishing  the  unity  of  his  dominions,  and  in  emanci- 
pating the  royal  authority  from  the  trammels  of  the  papacy  and  clergy,  and  vindicated 
his  sovereign  authority  over  the  latter  as  his  subjects,  irrespective  of  the  pope.  His  meas- 
nres,  without  alienating  the  great  feudal  lords,  tended  firmly  to  establuh  his  authority 
over  tiiera,  and  to  emancipate  the  larger  towns  from  their  sway.  To  Increase  the  unity 
of  the  kingdom,  and  strengthen  the  central  power,  he  established  at  Paris  a  chamber  of 
13  peers,  6  lay  and  6 ecclesiastical,  who  almost  always  supported  his  plans,  even  against 
the  court  of  Rome.  Fiaally.  be  largely  improved  and  embellished  Paris,  buiit  many 
churches  and  other  institutions,  and  encouraged  commercial  associations  ;  he  also  forti* 
fled  many  of  the  diief  towns,  including  the  capital.   He  died  at  Mantes,  July  14,  122S. 

PEILIFFB  IT.,  sumamed  Le  Bel  or  "Fidr,"  King  of  Fnmce,  the  son  of  Fbilippe  IH, 
king  of  France,  and  Isabella  of  Aragon,  was  b.  at  l^ntainebleau  In  1268,  and  succeed^ 
his  lather  in  1385.  By  his  marriage  with  queen  Joanna  of  Navarre,  he  obtained  Navarre, 
Champagne,  and  Brie.  For  several  years  he  carried  on  a  struggle  with  the  count  of 
Flanders  to  obtain  possession  of  that  country,  and  also  seized  Gmenne  from  the  English; 
but  was,  in  the  end,  obliged  to  restore  Guieone  and  Zanders  beyond  the  Lys.  The 
great  events  of  Philippe's  reign  were  his  war  with  the  papacy  and  the  extermination  ef 
(the  knights  templars;  the  former  had  its  origin  in  the  attempts  of  the  king  to  tax  tlie 
clergy  as  well  as  the  lait^  for  the  heavy  expenses  of  his  numerous  wars.  Boniface  for- 
bade the  der^  to  submit  to  taxation,  while  Philippe,  on  bia  side,  ordered  that  ndtber 
money  nor  valuables  were  to  be  exported,  thus  cutting  off  a  m^n  sapply  of  papal  rev- 
enue; and  on  the  pope's  legate  insolently  reprimanding  him,  he  threw  nun  into  prison. 
Philippe  now  called  an  assembly  of  states,  in  which  deputies  of  towns  appeared— Ihou;^ 
nolTfor  the  first  time — and  obtained  assurance  of  their  support,  even  in  case  of  excont' 
munication  and  interdict.  Boniface,  In  turn,  assembled  a  council  at  Rome  (180S),  which 
supported  his  view,  and  the  celebrated  bull,  Unam  Sanetam,  was  issued.  Philippe 
caused  the  bull  to  bo  publicly  burned,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  states-general  confis- 
cated the  property  of  those  prelates  who  liad  sided  with  the  pope.  Boniface  now  excom- 
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miinlcated  him,  but  the  klog,  nothinff  daunted,  sent  to  Rome  his  general,  William  da 
Nogaret,  who  seized  and  imprisoocd  me  pope ;  and  though  he  waa  released  after  a  few 
days  a  popular  rising,  he  soon  afterwards  died.  In  1804  Philippe  obtained  the  eleva- 
tion 01  one  01  hla  own  creatures  to  the  papal  chair  as  Clement  V.,  on  condition  of  hia 
residing  at  Avignon,  and  giving  up  the  knights  templars  (q.  v.).  In  accordance  with  this 
agreement,  the  templars  were  seized  (1806-14),  and  burned  by  hundreds,  and  their 
wealth  appropriated  by  Philippe.  The  grandmaster,  Jacques  Kolay,  was  bumsdHar.  18, 
1814,  ana  when  dying  he  summoned  Philippe  to  compear  within  a  year  and  a  day,  and 
the  pope  within  40  days,  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Qod;  strange  to  say,  both  the  pope 
and  king  died  within  the  time  mentioned,  the  latter  at  Fontainebleau,  Nov.  29,  1314. 
Philippe  during  his  whole  reign  steadily  strove  for  the  suppression  of  feudalism  and  the 
introduction  of  the  Roman  law;  but  while  thus  increasing  the  power  of  the  crown,  and 
also  that  of  the  third  estate,  he  converted  royalty,  which  was  formerly  protecting,  kind, 
and  popular  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  into  a  baxd,  avaricious,  and  pitiless  task-master. 
Under  him  the  taxes  were  greoUy  IncreaBed,  the  Jews  persecuted,  and  their  property 
confiscated;  and  when  these  means  were  insofflctoit  to  satisfy  Philippe's  avarice,  he 
caused  the  coinage  to  he  greatly  debased;  yet  he  was  an  able  monarch,  and  under  him 
Prance  waa  eztmded  alnuwt  to  its  present  limits  on  the  n.  and  east. 

PUILIFFE  TI.,  OB  Yaloi^  Einc  of  France,  was  the  son  of  Cbarla  of  Valols, 
younger  brother  of  Philippe  Iv.,  ana  succeeded  to  tiie  regency  of  France  on  the  death 
of  Charles  IV.,  the  proclamation  of  a  king  being  deferred  on  account  of  the  pregnancy 
of  Charles  IV.'s  widow;  but  on  her  giving  birth  to  a  daughter,  Philippe  caused  himseu 
to  he  crowned  king  at  Reims,  Mav  39,  1838,  and  assumed  myal  authonty.  His  riglit  to 
the  throne  was  dcSed  by  Edward  III.  of  England,  the  grandson  of  Philippe  IV.,  who 
declared  that'  females,  though  excluded  by  the  Salic  law,  could  transmit  their  rij^hts  to 
thdr  childraif  and  therefore  insisted  upon  the  superloriW  of  his  own  claims.  Philippe, 
however,  was  not  only  already  ax>wnea  king,  bat  he  had  the  support  of  the  people.  His 
reign  commenced  gloriously,  for  marching  Into  Flanders  to  support  the  count  asainst 
his  rebellions  subjects,  be  wiped  out  the  msgrace  of  Courtrai  by  vanquishing  the  Flem- 
ings at  Cassel,  Aug.  38,  1838.  Be  was  obliged  to  ^ve  up  Navarre  (q.v.),  as  the  Salic 
law  of  succession  aid  not  apply  to  it,  but  he  retained  Champagne  and  Brie,  paying  for 
them  a  considerable  annual  stipend.  Philippe  seems  to  have  had  no  settled  plan  of  gov- 
ernment, and  no  systematic  pouticnl  action ;  his  acts  were  regulated  bv  the  whim  of  the 
hour,  and  were  mosUy  <»lculated  to  gratify  his  own  vanity  and  love  of  show.  From  1880 
to  1^  constant  encroachments  had  oeen  made  upon  the  English  possessions  in  France, 
till  at  last  Edward  III.'s  patience  was  exhausted;  and,  on  Aug.  31, 1887,  he  formally 
declared  war,  and  a  commencement  of  this  terrible  hundred  years'  contest  was  made 
both  in  Guienne  and  Flanders;  it  was  carried  on  languidly  for  several  years,  the  only 

f rominent  incident  being  the  destruction  of  the  French  fleet  oft  Sluys,  June  24,  1840. 
nMar.,  1848,  Philippe  established  the  "eabelle,"  or  monopoly  of  salt,  a  heavy  percent- 
age tax  on  aU  mercantile  transactions.  The  constant  round  of  fdtes  and  tournaments  at 
court  was  never  interrupted,  even  when  the  war  bad  well  nigh  exhausted  the  wealth  of 
the  country,  for  the  money  to  carry  them  on  was  immediately  provided  by  some  new  tax 
or  fresh  confiscation.  In  1846  i!dward  IIL  landed  in  Normandy,  ravaged  the  whole 
CDUntiy  to  the  environs  of  Paris,  and  totally  defeated  Philippe  at  Cr£cy  (q.v.).  A  truce 
was  then  concluded,  but  the  devoted  kingdom  had  no  sooner  been  released  from  war, 
than  destruction  in  another  and  more  terrible  form,  that  of  the  "black  death"  (q.v.), 
threatened  it.  The  wild  extravagance  of  the  court  was  nothing  lessened  by  this  visita- 
tion; but  the  financial  embarrassments  in  which  Philippe  found  himself  compelled  him 
to  agree  to  the  passing  of  a  law  (1888)  «hich  gave  to  the  assembly  of  the  states  the  sole 
power  of  imponng  taxes.  Ho  received  DaupbinS  in  gift  in  184D,  purdiased  Majorca  from 
its  nnfortunate  Inng,  and  died  Aug.  22, 1860,  nei^er  lovod  nor  respected.  He  was  a 
despiser  of  learning  and  a  bigot 

PHIUFPB  LS  BOH,  Le.,  "  the  Good,"  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  son  of  Jean  ' '  Sans-Peor" 
by  Margaret  of  Bavaria,  and  grandson  of  Philippe  the  Bold,  was  bom  at  Dijon,  the 
capital  of  the  dnchy,  June  18,  1896,  and  on  the  assassination  of  his  father  on  the  bridge 
of  Montereau  at  the  instigation  of  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Charles  YII.,  succeeded  to 
tbe  duchy  of  Burgundy.  Bent  on  avenging  the  murder  of  his  father,  he  entered  into  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Henry  Y.  of  England  at  Arras  in  1418,  at  the  same 
time  recognizing  him  as  the  rightful  regent  of  France,  and  heir  to  the  throne  after 
Charles  VL's  death.  This  agreement,  which  disregarded  the  Salic  law,  was  sanctioned 
by  the  king,  parliament,  university,  and  states-general  of  France  by  the  treaty  of  Troyes, 
but  the  dauphin  declined  to  resign  his  rights,  and  took  to  arms;  lie  was,  however, 
defeated  at  Crevant  (1438)  and  Vemeuil  (1434),  and  driven  beyond  the  Loire.  Some  dis- 
putes with  the  English  prompted  Philippe  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  king  of  France 
in  1439.  However,  tbe  English,  by  ceding  to  Philippe  tbe  province  of  Champagne,  and 
paving  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  restored  him  to  their  side.  At  this  time,  by  becoming 
Eelr  to  Brabant,  Holland,  Zealand,  and  the  rest  of  the  Low  Countries,  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  most  fiourishing  and  powerful  realm  in  western  Europe;  but,  though  much  more 
powerful  than  his  superior,  the  king  of  France,  he  preferred  to  continue  in  nominal  sub- 
jection.  Smarting  under  some  fresh  insulla  of  the  English  viceroy,  and  being  strong^ 
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urged  by  the  pope,  be  made  a  final  peace  (148S)  with  Charles,  who  cladly  accepted  it, 
even  on  the  bard  conditions  wiiicli  Philippe  prescribed,  The  English,  in  revenge,  com* 
mitted  great  havoc  among  the  merchant  navies  of  Flanders,  which  irritated  Philippe  to 
siudi  an  extent  that  he  declared  war  against  tbem,  and.  In  conjunction  with  the  kiug  of 
France,  gradually  expelled  them  from  their  French  posaeBUons.  The  impotition  of 
taxes,  which  were  necessarily  heavy,  excited  a  rebellion,  hraded,  as  usual,  by  the  citizens 
of  Ghent,  but  the  duke  inflicted  upon  them  a  terrible  defeat,  July,  14M,  though  he  wept 
over  a  victory  bought  with  the  blood  of  20,000  of  his  subjects.  The  latter  part  of  his 
leign  was  fltled  with  trouble  caused  bv  the  quarrels  between  Charles  VU.  and  his  son, 
the  dauphin  Louis,  afterwards  Louis 'XI.,^o  had  fled  from  his  father's  court,  aad 
sought  slielter  from  Philippe,  although,  after  ascending  the  throne,  far  from  showing 

SttUtude,  he  tried,  in  the  most  dishonorable  manner,  to  injure  his  benefactor.  Philippe 
ed  at  Bruges,  July  15,  1467,  deeply  lamented  by  bla  subjects.  Under  him  Biugtmdy 
was  the  most  wealthy,  prosperous^  and  tranquil  state  in  Europe;  its  ruler  was  the  most 
feared  and  admired  sovereign  of  his  time,  and  his  court  far  surpassed  in  brilliancy  those 
of  hia  contemporaries.  Eiughts  and  aoUes  from  all  parts  of  Europe  flocked  to  his  jousta 
and  tournaments. 

PHILIPPE  LE  KABDI  (Philippe  ths  Boidi,  the  founder  of  the  second  and  last  ducal 
house  of  Burgundy,  was  the  third  son  of  Jean,  king  of  France,  and  his  wife.  Bonne  of 
Luxemburg,  and  was  born  Jan.  15,  1342.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  1366, 
and  displayed  such  heroic  courage,  venturing  his  own  life  to  save  Uiat  of  his  father,  aa 
sained  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  i»hara(,ot  "the Bold."  He  afaazed  his  father's  captivity 
in  England,  and,  on  returning  to  France  in  1860,  received  in  reward  of  his  bravery  tfaa 
duchy  of  Touraine,  and  subsequently  (1868)  also  that  of  Burgundy,  being  created  at  the 
same  time  the  first  peer  of  France.  On  the  accession  of  his  brother,  Cbarles  Y.,  to  the 
throne  of  France,  Philippe  had  to  resign  Touraine,  but,  as  a  compensation,  obtained  in 
marriage  Margaret,  the  heiress  of  Flanders.  In  1873  he  commanded  the  Freuch  army 
opposra  to  the  English,  and  took  from  them  many  of  Uieir  possessions.  In  1380  he 
exerted  himself  to  suppress  the  sedition  of  the  Flemish  towns  against  their  count,  and 
succeeded  with  some  of  the  malcontents;  but  the  citizens  of  some  of  the  populous  places, 
especially  Ghent,  were  possessed  with  such  a  fever  of  independence,  tnat  after  many 
fruitless  attempts  to  induce  them  to  return  to  their  all^riance,  Philippe  raised  an  army, 
and  inflicted  upon  them  the  bloody  defeat  of  Rosbeck,  Nov.  37, 18^  leaving  26,000  of 
them  on  the  field.  Flaoders,  the  county  of  Bur^ndy,  Artois,  Bethel,  and  Nevers  fell 
to  him  by  the  death  of  the  count  in  1884,  and  the  influence  of  his  power,  combined  with 
prudence  and  good  management  on  his  part,  soon  won  the  affection  and  esteem  of  his 
new  subjects.  Energy  and  wisdom  characterized  his  government;  arts,  manufactures, 
and  commerce  were  much  and  judiciously  encouraged,  and  his  teirttcffy  (a  kingdom  in 
extent)  was  one  of  the  best  governed  in  Europe.  During  the  minority  and  subsequent 
imbecility  of  his  nephew,  Charles  VI.  of  France,  he  was  obliged  to  take  the  helm  of 
affairs,  and  preserve  the  state  from  insurrection  and  sedition  within,  and  the  attacks  of 
the  English  without.  He  was  on  his  way  to  repel  an  attadc  of  the  latter  on  Flanders 
when  he  died  at  the  chateau  of  Hal  in  Brabant,  a  little  to  the  s.  w.  of  Brunels,  Apr.  87, 
1404. 

PHIUPPEVILLB,  the  ancient  Russicada,  seaport  of  Algeria.  In  the  province  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  38  m.  n.n.e.  of  the  city  of  that  name,  on  the  gulf  of  Stora,  between  cape 
Boujaroun  and  cape  de  Fer.  It  was  laid  out  In  1888  by  marshal  Yal^e,  on  the  ruins  of 
the  andent  Russloida,  and  is  one  of  the  prettiest  towns  In  Algeria,  and  thoroughly 
French  in  Its  character.  It  is  an  important  entrepdt  of  the  commerce  of  the  e.  of 
Algeria  and  Sahara,  and  the  country  in  the  vicinity  is  picturesque  and  fertile,  producing 
grain,  tobacco,  cotton  and  fruits.  It  contains  numerous  public  offices,  a  large  hospital 
and  dispensary,  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches,  public  library  and  museum,  theater, 
etc.  In  the  vicinity  at  Filfila  are  quarries  of  mari>le  and  iron  mines.  The  port,  pro- 
tected by  two  breakwaters,  has  an  area  of  126  acres  and  is  divided  Into  an  outer  ana  an 
inner  harbor.  There  are  here  a  grain  distillery,  tanneries,  and  cork  manafacturea. 
Phillppeville  is  the  chief  station  of  the  railway  for  the  proTlnoe  <rf  Ckmstantlne,  and  la 
connected  bjf  steamer  with  BCaracdlles  and  Algfen.   Tap.  *91,  81,962; 

PHILIF'PL  a  city  of  Macedonia.  It  was  named  after  I^ilip  II.  of  Macedon,  who 
conquered  it  from  Thrace,  up  to  which  time  it  had  been  called  Crenides,  or  the  '"plF-ce 
of  fountains,"  and  enlarged  it  because  of  the  gold  mines  in  its  neighborhood.  Philip 
worked  the  mines  so  well  that  he  got  from  them  1000  talents  a  year.  It  is  famous  on 
account  of  the  two  battles  fought  in  42  b.c.  between  Antony  and  Octavlanus  on  the  one 
ride,  and  the  republicans- under  Brutus  and  Cassius  on  the  other.  The  first  engagement 
was  undecided;  In  the  second,  twenty  days  after,  the  republic  finally  perished.  The 
apostle  Paul  foonded  a  Christian  church  here  in  68  a..d.,  to  which  one  of  his  epistles  ia 
addressed.   The  ruins  of  the  city  still  bear  the  name  of  FhUippl,  or  Fellba. 

FBXUP'TIAKS,  SnSTIE  to  thb,  one  of  the  latest  of  the  Pauline  epistles.  I(  was 
transmitted  from  Rome  probably  about  the  year  68  a.  d.,  through  Epapfarodltus,  appar- 
ently a  pastor  of  the  Phihppian  church,  who  had  been  sent  to  minister  to  the  necessities 
of  the  apostle.  The  Phihppian  church  was  looked  upon  with  peculiar  tenderness  and 
•flection  by  Paul  It  was  the  first  fruits  of  his  evangelization  In  Europe;  its  memhen 
were  singularly  kind  towaids  him;  again  and  a^in,  when  he  was  laboring  in  other 
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dties,  such  as  Theasalonlca  and  Corintfa,  they  sent  bim  contributions  that  he  might  not 
be  bardensome  to  his  new  converta,  and  now  they  had  eent  one  of  the  brethren  all  the 
way  to  Rome  with  presents  for  him,  knowinc  that  he  waa  in  bonds,  and  auapectins-r 
what  was  In  fact  the  case— that  he  might  be  m  awe  straits  for  his  dailj  bread.  His  let- 
ter to  them  is  deeply  affectioff.  It  contains  not  bo  much  of  doctrinal  matter  as  of  a  wann 
outpouring  of  his  personal  feelings  towards  his  friends  at  Philippi.  The  historical  evidence 
iu  favor  of  the  authenticity  of  the  epistle  is  so  strong  that  it  could  hardly  give  way  to  any 
internal  criticism;  and  the  objections  of  this  kind,  urged  bv  Bauer,  Scbwegler,  and 
others  of  the  Tubingen  school,  who  regard  it  aa  a  Gnostic  composition  of  the  Sd  c,  are 
regantod  as  prepostennu,  even  many  BlUlcal  scholan  w&>  do  not  prof^  to  be 
orthodox. 

The  epistle  to  the  Philipplans  was  referred  to  by  Polycarp  (107  a.d.).  In  his 
letter  to  the  church  at  Philippi.  as  the  well-known  work  of  Paul  tiie  apostle ;  acknowl- 
bie  letter  to  the  church  at  Philippi,  ae  the  well-known  work  of  Paul  the  apostle;  acknowl- 
edged by  the  heretical  Marcion,  140,  in  common  with  orthodox  Christians;  quoted  by 
Irenseus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  TertuUian,  and  in  the  epistle  of  the  churches  of  Lyons 
and  Vienna,  177;  contained  in  the  Peshito  (Syriac)  version;  and  included  in  Uiecanonlcal 
lists  of  the  Muratorian  Fragment,  Eusebius,  the  council  of  Laodicea,  and  the  synod  of 
Hippa  It  is  only  in  recent  times  that  its  geaaineness,  notwithstanding  this  abundant 
ud  uoanimons  testimony,  has  been  assailed  by  criticism  and  v^e  conjecture.  The 
general  consent  of  early  tradition,  and  the  internal  evidence  of  the  epistle  itself,  show 
that  it  was  written  at  Rome,  near  the  end  of  Paul's  first  imprisonment  there;  so  that  as 
a  strain  ^  triumph  in  bis  bonds  at  Rome,  it  is  like  hia  hymn  of  praise  in  the  stocks  at 
Philippi.  The  epistle  may  be  divided  into  tliree  parts,  llie  first  part  ctmtains  the  salu- 
tation, expressing  the  apostle's  ardent  and  grateful  attachment  to  the  FhiUppian  Chris- 
tians; his  assurance  that  his  suffer^yss  at  Rome  had  resulted  in  great  advantage  to  the 
gospel,  and  joy  to  himself,  seeing  that  whether  he  lived  to  preadi  Christ,  or  died  while 
prosecuting  the  woi^  Christ  would  be  honored  and  his  own  salvation  secured;  also, 
his  affectionate  exhoitationB  to  the  FhlUppians  to  hcmor  their  profession  bv  a  holy  life; 
to  be  united,  zealous,  courageous,  consecrated,  conformed  to  Christ's  humility,  duigent 
in  working  out  their  own  salvation  tbroaffh  ttie  help  of  God,  and  consistent  in  their  con- 
duct  as  the  children  of  God,  and  the  lights  of  the  world,  with  his  commendation  of 
Timothy,  whom  he  hoped  to  send  soon  to  them,  and  of  Epaphroditus  whom  he  was 
about  to  send.  The  second  part  contains  an  earnest  warning  again^  Judalzing  teachers, 
whom  the  apostle  condemned  because  of  &eir  evil  diaracter,  bad  influence,  and  vain 
reliance  on  Jewish  privileges  which  had  become  worthies^  and  which  he,  although  as  a 
native  Jew  he  had  possessed  them  all,  utterly  renounced;  as,  indeed,  he  renounced  for 
Christ  all  things  tliat  could  be  accounted  gain-  Pressing  on  to  attain  these  for  hlmaelt 
he  exhorted  the  Philippiuns  against  worldHness  and  sensuality ;  adducing  as  the  highest 
motive  that  their  citizenship  was  in  heaven  from  which  Christ  would  come  again.  The 
third  part  contains  special  entreaties  to  individuals  at  Hiilippi;  general  exhortations  to 
perpetual  joy  in  the  Lord,  grateful  and  confiding  prayer — with  the  promise  of  peace  from 
God  which  would  be  like  a  strong  fortress  for  tneir  souls— and  the  enthusia^ic  pursuit 
of  all  good  things;  with  grateful  admowledgment  of  the  kindness  which  the  Fhilipi^ns 
had  shown  him,  from  his  first  preaching  the  grapel  among  them  to  their  last  overmnring 
bounty  sent  by  their  special  messenger. 

ramP  FIOS,  originally  the  three  orations  of  Demosthenes  agidiut  Fhllip  (tf  Hacedon. 
The  name  was  afterwards  applied  to  Cicero's  oratiiHis  against  we  ambldous  and  danger- 
ous designs  of  Mark  Antony.  It  is  now  commonly  employed  to  designate  any  severe 
and  violent  invective,  whedier  oral  or  written. 

nOLlFPIHE  IBLASDS  lie  to  the  n.  of  Borneo  and  Celebes,  between  S'*  and  26"  n. 
Ut.,  and  117°  16'  to  126°  53'  e.  long.  They  are  more  than  1200  In  number,  with  au  area 
of  114,826  sq.  miles.  Pop.  7,000,000,  three-fourths  of  whom  are  subject  to  Spain,  the 
remainder  governed,  according  to  th^  own  laws  and  customs,  by  independent  native 
princes. 

Luzon,  in  the  n.  has  an  area  of  40,024  sq.  m.,  and  next  is  Mindanao,  or  Magindanao, 
in  the  8.  The  islands  lying  between  Luzon  and  Mindanao  are  called  the  Vtsayaa,  the 
largest  of  which  are— Samar,  Mindoro,  Panay,  Leyte,  KegiY>s,  Masbate,  and  Zebu.  There 
are  upwards  of  a  thousand  lesser  ishmds,  of  which  little  is  known.  To  the  B.w.  of  the 
Visayas  lies  l3tB  long,  narrow  ishmd  of  FaUiwan,  formed  of  a  mountain-chain  with  low 
coast-lines,  cut  with  numerous  streams,  and  exceedingly  ferUle.  The  forests  abound  In 
ebony,  log-wood,  gum-trees,  and  bamboos.  To  the  u.  of  Luzon  He  the  Batanen,  Bashee, 
and  Babuyan  islands,  the  two  first  groups  being  Inhabited,  the  last  unpeopled. 

The  Sooloo  Islands  form  a  long  chain  from  Mindanao  to  Borneo,  having  the  same 
mountainous  and  volcanic  structure  as  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  all  are  probably  frag- 
ments of  a  submeived  continent.  Many  active  volcanoes  are  scattered  through  the 
Islands,  Mayon,  in  Luzon,  and  Buhayan,  In  Mindanao,  often  causing  great  devastation. 
The  mountain-chains  run  n.  and  s.,  and  never  attain  a  greater  elevation  than  7,000  feet. 
The  islands  have  many  rivers,  the  coasts  are  Indented  with  deep  bays,  and  there  are 
many  lakes  in  the  interior.  Earthquakes  are  frequent  and  destructive,  Manila,  tbo 
capital,  having  been  nearly  destroyed  by  one  In  1868.  On  Feb,  3,  1864,  another  U-rriflc 
earthquake  visited  the  province  of  Zamboango,  in  Mindanao,  leveling  all  the  houses 
to  the  ground,  and  causing  some  of  the  smaller  Islands  to  disappear.  Earthquakes 
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occurred  also  In  1880  and  1881.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  except  where  extensive 
marshes  occur.  In  Mindanao  are  numerous  lakes,  which  expand  during  the  rainy  sea- 
Bons  Into  inland  seas.  Bain  may  be  expected  from  May  to  December,  and  from  Jnne 
to  Korember  the  land  Is  flooded.  Violent  hnrricanea  are  experienced  in  the  n.  of  Lnzon 
and  w.  coast  of  Mindanao.  Eapeclaily  during  the  changes  of  the  monsoons,  storms  of 
wind,  rain,  thunder  and  lightning  prevail.  The  weather  is  very  fine,  and  heat  moderate, 
from  December  to  May,  wnen  the  temperature  rapidly  rises  and  becomes  oppresslTe,  ex- 
cept for  a  short  time  after  a  fall  of  rain.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  humid  abnos- 
phere  produce  a  richness  of  veeetation  which  Is  nowhere  surpaued.  Blossoms  and  fruit 
hang  together  on  the  txees,  and  the  cultlnted  fields  yield  a  constant  succession  of  crops. 

Immeose  forests  spread  over  the  Philippine  islands,  clothing  the  mountains  to  their 
summits;  ebony,  iron-wood,  cedar,  eapan-wood,  gum-trees,  etc.,  being  laced  together 
and  garlanded  by  the  bu^-rope  or  palasan,  which  attains  a  length  of  several  hundred 
feet.  The  variety  of  fruit-trees  is  great,  including  the  orange,  citron,  bread  fruit,  mango, 
cocoa-nut,  guava,  tamarind,  rose-apple,  etc. ;  other  important  products  of  the  v^table 
kingdom  being  the  banana,  plantain,  pine-apple,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  tobacco,  indU^, 
«o^,  cocoa,  donamon,  Tuollk,  cassia,  the  arecarnut,  ginger,  pepper,  etc.,  with  nee, 
wheat,  maize,  and  various  other  cereals. 

Gk>ld  is  found  in  river-beds  and  detrital  deposits,  being  used,  in  form  of  dust,  as  the 
medium  of  exchange  in  Mindanao.  Iron  is  plentiful,  and  fine  coal-beds,  from  one  to 
four  feet  thick,  have  been  foimd.  Copper  has  long  been  worked  in  Luzon.  There  are 
also  limestone,  a  fine  variegated  marble,  sulphur  in  unlimited  quanity,  quicksilver,  ver- 
milion, and  saltpeter — the  sulphur  being  found  both  native  and  in  combination  with 
copper,  arsenic,  andiron. 

Except  the  wild  cat,  beasts  of  prey  are  unknown.   There  are  oxen,  buffaloes,  sheep, 

Soats,  Bwine,  harts,  aquiirels,  and  a  great  variety  of  monkeys.  The  jungles  swarm  with 
zarda,  snakes,  and  other  reptilia ;  the  rivers  and  lakes  wiu  crocodues.  Huge  spiders, 
tarantulas,  white  ants,  mosquitoes,  and  locusts  are  pltwues  which  form  a  setoff  to  the 
beautiful  fire-flies,  the  brilliant  qucen-.beetle  {elater  tukIUwus),  the  melody  of  myriads  of 
birds,  the  turtle-doves,  pheasanto,  birds  of  paradise,  and  many  species  of  paroquets. 

The  caverns  along  the  shores  are  frequented  liy  the  swallow,  whose  edible  nest  Is 
esteemed  by  the  Chinese  a  rich  delicacy.  Some  of  them  are  also  tenanted  by  multitudes 
of  bats  of  immense  size.  Buffaloes  are  used  for  tillage  and  diau^t;  a  small  hone  for 
riding.  Fowls  are  plentiful,  and  incredible  numbers  of  dncks  are  artificially  Iwtcbed. 
Fish  is  in  great  abundance  and  variety.  Mother«f-pearl,  coral,  amber,  and  tortoise- 
shell  are  important  articles  of  commerce. 

The  Tagals  and  Vlsayers  are  the  most  numerous  native  rac^.  They  dwell  in  the 
cities  and  cultivated  lowlands;  being  largely  converts  to  Roman  Catholicism,  and  a 
considerable  numl>er,  especially  of  tne  vlsayers,  Mohammedan.  The  mountain  dis- 
trict are  inhabited  by  a  negro  race,  who.  In  features,  stature,  and  savage  mode  of  living 
closely  resemble  the  Alfoers  of  the  interior  of  Papua,  and  are  probably  the  aborigines 
driven  back  before  the  inroads  of  the  Malays.  A  few  of  the  negroes  are  Christian,  bat 
they  are  chiefly  Idolaters,  or  without  any  manifest  form  of  religion,  and  roaming  abont 
in  families,  without  fixed  dwelling.  The  mestizos  form  an  influential  part  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  by  their  activity  engrossing  the  greatest  share  of  the  trade.  These  are  mostly 
of  Chinese  fathers  and  native  mothers.  Few  Spaniards  reside  In  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  the  leading  mercantile  houses  are  Bnglish  and  American,  between  whom  and  the 
natives  the  Chinese  are  the  chief  middlemen.  The  principal  languages  are  the  Tagalese 
and  Visayan.  Rice,  sweet  potatoes,  fish,  flesh,  ana  fruits  form  the  food  of  the  Tagals 
and  Yisayers,  who  usually  drink  only  water,  though  sometimes  indulging  In  coca-wine. 
Tobacco  ia  used  by  all.   They  are  gentle,  hospitable,  fond  of  dancing  and  cock-fighting. 

The  government  Is  carried  on  by  a  Rovemor-^eneral  and  a  captain-general,  and  the 
43  provinces  are  administered  by  alcaldes,  or  commandants.  Education  is  far  behind, 
antf  ^mllar  to  what  it  was  In  Europe  during  the  middle  ages.  There  is  an  archbishop 
of  Manila,  and  bishops  of  Kew  Segovia,  Nueva  Caceres,  and  Zebu.  Religious  proces- 
sions are  the  pride  of  the  people,  and  are  formed  with  great  parade,  thousands  of  persons 
carrying  wax-candles,  etc.  The  natives  not  only  build  canoes,  but  ships  of  considerable 
tonnage.  They  weave  various  textile  fabrics  of  silk,  cotton,  aiMtca,  and  very  fine  shawls 
and  handkerchiefs  from  the  fiber  of  pineapple  leaves. 

The  revenue  of  the  Philippine  islands  in  1804-95  was  estimated  at  £2,716,980,  and  the 
expenditure  £2,656,026.  There  is  an  export  duty  on  tobacco  and  almost  all  Imports  are 
heavily  taxed — as  high  as  100  %  ad  valorem  on  petroleum  and  cotton  cloth. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  the  ports  of  this  archipelago,  except  Sual,  Ilollo 
Zebu,  and  Manila,  are  still  closed  against  foreign  vessels.  In  1868  there  seemed  a  gleam 
of  hope  that  a  more  liberal  commercial  policy  would  be  adopted  by  Spain  for  their  poa- 
aesslona  among  tlie  Philippine  islands.  In  that  year  it  was  decreed  that  differential 
duties  should  be  abolished  in  April,  1671.  They  were  abolished  acccmlingly,  but  inily 
for  three  months.  In  July,  an  order  was  Issued  granting  importers,  under  the  Spanish 
flu,  of  foreign  goods,  an  advantage  of  2.5  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  produce  exported, 
1^,  to  Qreat  Britain  was  £1,606,271.  The  chief  exports  are  hemp  and  sugar.  The 
Imports  &om  tireat  Britain,  '05,  were  valued  at  £4,151,803,  on  which  laige  duties  were 
placed.  Other  exports  are  copra,  tobacco,  cigars,  indigo,  Manila  hemp  of  Abaca  (q.  v.), 
coffee,  dye-woods,  hides,  gold-dust,  and  beeswax.  Cotton,  wooleojand  silk  goods, 
Agricultiual  implements,  watches,  jewelry,  etc.,  are  Imported.   In  W95,  804  vessela  oi 
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425,025  tona  wen  cleared  from  Manila,  Zebu,  and  Uoilo.  British  merchants  do  the 
laivest  bufliaesa. 

The  Philippine  islands  were  discovered  in  1521  by  Magellan,  who,  after  Tisitlng 
Mindanao,  sailed  to  Zebu,  where,  taking  part  with  the  Icing  In  a  war,  he  was  wounded, 
and  died  at  Mactan,  April  26, 1521.  Some  years  later  the  Spanish  court  sent  an  expedi- 
tion under  Villabos,  who  named  the  islands  in  honor  of  the  prince  of  Asturias,  after- 
wards fillip  II.  For  siHoe  time  the  chief  Spanish  settlement  was  on  Zebu;  but  in  1681 
Manila  was  built,  and  has  since  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  government. 

On  August  Ist,  1886,  a  formidable  conspiracy  of  the  Malays  and  mestizos  came  to 
light,  news  of  It  having  been  obtained,  it  is  said,,  through  the  confession  of  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  principal  conspirators.  It  had  for  its  object  the  complete  independence  of 
the  islands  from  Spain,  and  is  said  to  have  received  support  from  the  Chinese,  Japanese, 
and  some  of  the  foreign  merchants  residing  on  the  islands.  The  alleged  grievances 
of  the  natives  were  the  heavy  taxation,  the  enforced  duty  of  ^vlng,  f«ch  year,  forty 
days'  labor  to  the  goverament,  the' Income  tax,  and  the  extortions  <»  corrupt  officials. 
Other  Mcounts  represent  the  trouble  as  having  arisen  from  tlie  oppression  of  the  priests. 
The  government  at  once  took  measures  to  suppress  the  conspiracy.  Hundreds  were 
arrested  on  suspicion.  Including  persons  connected  witli  Philippine  aifairs  in  Madrid, 
It  had  been  planned  to  make  a  sudden  attack  upon  the  citadel  at  Manila,  to  murder 
the  governor.  Marshal  Blanco,  and  massacre  the  garrison  of  the  Spanish  posts,  and 
the  officials  and  priests.  The  government's  prompt  action  in  ^arresting  the  conspira- 
tors and  its  attempt  to  terrorize  the  Insurgents  by  the  execution  of  numerous  cap- 
tives failed  to  present  the  revolt.  It  broke  out  on  August  20,  1896,  In  Manila  and 
several  other  towns,  but  at  first  was  unsuccessful.  The  relfels  were  repulsed  from  Manila 
on  August  SOth,  and  a  considerable  body  of  them  was  driven  Into  the  mountains.  They 
gathered  recruits  rapidly,  however,  and  captured  the  naval  station  of  Cavlte,  eight 
miles  from  Manila.  The  war  was  marked  by  the  most  atrocious  cruelties  on  the  part  of 
both  the  natives  and  the  Spaniards.    Tortures  of  every  kind  were  Inflicted  and  scores  of 

8risoners  in  the  Iiands  of  the  Spaniards  were  suffocated  by'1>eing  confined  in  the  imven- 
lated  dungeon  of  San  Sebastian,  On  October  ITth,  the  rebels  were  defeated  with 
considerable  loss  at  the  town  of  Xasugdu,  but  early  in  the  foUowlDg  month  the  Spanish 
troops  were  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  fTovaleta.  This  was  offset  soon  aftenvards  by  the 
Spanish  victory  at  Santa  Cruz  de  Jjagnna,  where  4,000  rebels  were  defeated  with  con- 
siderable loss.  Marshal  Blanco's  success,  however,  was  but  slight  and  he  was  soon  after- 
wards recalled  by  the  Spanish  government,  which  sent  out  Gen.  Polivieja  to  take  his 
place.  It  was  the  latter's  plan  to  surround  the  main  force  of  the  insurgents  in  Cavite, 
and  his  campaign  was  vigorously  Iwgun,  A  native  force  was  attacked  and  driven  back 
on  the  border  of  Bulacan  and  another  victory  was  gained  by  the  Spaniards  at  Santa 
Maria  at  the  close  of  1806.  These  defeats  had  the  effect  of  discouraging  the  natives, 
who  now  surrendered  In  large  number*  in  accordance  with  the  offer  of  amnesty  made 
by  Gen.  Pollviela,  to  all  those  who  wotdd  lay  down  their  arms  within  a  specified  time. 
In  the  spring  of  1807  the  Spaniards  gained  further  advantages  but  did  not  succeed  In 
suppressing  the  revolt.  In  May  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  26,000  of  the  rebels 
under  arms,  and,  in  June,  1807,  the  revolt  was  still  by  no  means  subdued. 

See  Foreman,  The  Philippine  Islands  (1806);  the  diplomatic  and  Consular  Beporta  from 
Spain  and  her  colonies  for  1896;  and  Deuta(^  Uandels  Arckiv  (1896). 

FHIL'lPflKS,  a  Russian  sect,  so  called  from  the  founder,  Philip  Pustoswiftt,  under 
whose  leadership  they  endgrated  from  Buasia  in  the  end  of  the  17uic.,  are  a  branch  of 
the  Rabkolkikb  (q.v.).  Tneycall  themselves  Starowerski,  or  "Old  Faith  Men,"  t>ecause 
thOT  cUng  with  the  utmost  tenaci^  to  the  old  service-books,  the  old  version  of  the  Bible, 
ana  the  dd  hymn  and  prayer-booka  of  tbQ  Russo-Qreek  church,  in  the  exact  form  in 
which  these  books  stood  bmore  the  revlMon  which  they  underwent  at  the  hands  of  the 
patriarch  Nikon,  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  There  are  two  classes  of  the  Raskol- 
niks — one  which  recognizes  popes  (or  priests) ;  the  other,  which  admits  no  priest  or  other 
clerical  functiouarv.  The  Fhillppins  are  of  the  latter  class;  and  they  not  only  them- 
selves refuse  all  priestly  ministrations,  but  they  regard  all  such  ministrations— baptism, 
marriage,  sacraments— as  invalid ;  and  they  re-lMipt)ze  all  who  join  their  sect  from  otiier 
Russian  communities.  All  tlieir  ministerial  offices  are  dlscluirged  by  the  Btartk,  or 
parish  elder^ho  for  the  time  takes  the  title  of  pope,  and  is  required  to  observe  celibacy. 
Among  the  Pbilippins  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  at  times  has  run  to  the  wildest  excesses. 
They  refuse  oaths,  and  decline  to  enter  military  service ;  and  having,  on  account  of  this, 
and  many  other  incompatibilities  of  the  system  with  the  Russian  practice,  encountered 
much  persecution,  they  resolved  to  emigrate.  Accordingly,  in  1700,  under  the  leader- 
^P  of  Philip  Pustoswiftt,  they  settled  partly  in  Polish  Utbuania,  partly  afterwards  in 
east  Prusua,  where  they  still  nave  several  small  settlements  with  churches  of  their  own 
rite.  They  are  reported'^  to  be  a  peaceable  and  orderly  race.  Their  principal  pursuit  is 
agriculture;  and  their  ttarifQr  and  industrious  halnts  mve  sectmd  for  them  the  good-will 
IH  the  proprietors. 

FHXLIPFOP'OIU,  capital  of  Roumelia,  Turkey,  112  m.  w.n.w.  from  Adrlanople.  It 
-stands  on  a  small  Island  formed  by  the  Maritza,  which  here  becomes  navigable.  This 
isUnd  rises  as  a  bill  In  the  midst  of  a  vast  plain,  which  extends  beyond  Adrianople  on 
the  e.,  and  from  the  base  of  the  Rhodope  mountains  on  the  s.,  to  the  Balkan  chain  on 
the  north.  The  plain  is  extremely  fertile,  and  cereals,  tobacco,  wine,  etc.  are  produced. 
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Phillppopolls  carries  on  a  very  extensive  commerce  both  with  Aastrla  and  with  the 
East,  Phlllppopolis  [s  an  ancient  town,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  bore  the  name 
of  Trimontium.  Phllippopolis  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop.  -  The  North  American 
board  of  missions  has  a  station  at  Phtllppopolia.  Pop.  1888,  33,600  of  whom  10,500  are 
Bulgarians,  5,300  Motiammedans,  and  3,900  Greeks. 

PHIII7F0TEAUX,  Fiux  Ehanuel  Henri,  b.  Paris,  1815;  stadent  with  the 
painter,  Cogniet,  whose  battle  pieces  became  the  models  for  the  pupil's  proUOc  after 
work.  One  of  his  first  notable  paintings  was  the  "  Bock  of  Ice,"  which  app«u%d  In 
and  represented  a  scene  in  the  American  war  of  the  revolution.  One  of  his  others 
Is  the  bombardment  of  Paris  by  ttie  Germans  in  1S71,  painted  in  1872.  His  works  are 
mostly  on  a  grand  scale,  with  many  figures,  and  enliven  the  walls  of  palaces  and  public 

Silleries  in  fVance.  His  panorkma,  '^The  81^  of  Paris,*'  wm  exhlMted  In  N.  Y.  cftj. 
e  d.  1884. 

7HIL1FPUIUBC1,  an  urban  commune  of  Baden,  17  m.  n.  from  Earlsmhe,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Shine,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Salxhacb.  In  former  times  it  was  one 
of  the  most  important  fortresses  on  the  Rhine,  and  belonged  to  the  blstiop  of  Spires. 
During  the  Thirty  Years'  war,  Philippsburg  fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  the 
Swedes,  the  Frencb,  the  Imperialists,  and  again  of  the  French,  wtio  were  confirmed  in 
poBsesaion  of  it  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  In  the  war  between  Louis  XIV.  and  Ger- 
many, it  was  takeu  by  the  Germans  under  duke  Charles  of  Lorraine,  and  assl^ed  to 
Germany  by  the  peace  of  Nim^uen  In  1679,  but  was  ag^n  taken  in  1688  by  the  French 
under  vauban,  and  once  more  restoi-ed  to  Qennany  by  the  peace  of  R^wick  In  16E^. 
The  French  captured  it  again  in  1734,  and  this  time  with  little  difficulty,  the  strength 
of  the  fortress  being  now  much  diminished,  although  the  capture  cost  the  life  of  the 
duke  of  Berwick,  their  commander;  and  they  again  relinquished  it  In  1785.  During 
the  wars  of  the  Frencb  revolution,  Philippsburg  was  bombarded  In  17W,  taken,  and  its 
fortifications  completely  destroyed  In  1800.    Pop.  '95,  2469. 

FHILIPB,  Ahubosr.  was  b.  in  Leicestershire  about  1671.  He  studied  at  St.  John's  cot 
lege,  Cambridge,  and  took  his  degree  of  h.a.  in  1700.  In  1709  his  pastonils  appeared, 
along  with  those  of  Pope,  in  Ibntan'a  MtaceUat^f;  and  the  same  year,  having  gone  on 
a  diplomatic  mission  to  Copenhagen,  he  addressed  from  tlience  a  "poetical letter"  to 
the  earl  of  Dorset,  which  was  published,  with  a  warm  eulogium  from  Steele,  in  the 
TaSer.  In  1713,  he  brought  on  the  stage  The  Distrened  Mot^,  a  tragedy  adapted 
from  Racine's  Aridromague,  which  iind  great  success.  He  subsequently  wrote  two 
other  tragedies,  but  they  proved  failures.  Some  translations  from  Sappho,  which 
appeared  in  the  Spectator,  added  greatly  to  PMlips's  reputiUion,  but  Addison  is 
beUeved  to  have  assisted  in  these  classic  fragments.  Some  exagg^ted  praise  oC 
^lipa  having  appeared  in  the  Ouardian,  Pope  ridiculed  his  pastorals  in  a  piece  of 
exquuite  irony,  which  led  to  a  bitter  feud  between  the  poets.  Philips  even  threatened 
personal  chastisement,  and  hung  up  a  rod  in  Button's  coffee-house,  hut  no  encounter 
took  place.  One  of  the  names  fastened  upon  Philips  was  tiiat  of  "NamVy  Pamby," 
arising  from  a  peculiar  style  of  verse  adopted  by  him  in  complimentary  eSuaions  cou- 
sisting  of  short  lines  and  a  sort  of  iufantiae  simplicity  of  diction,  vet  not  destitute  of 
grace  or  melody.  The  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover  proved  favorable  to  the 
poet;  he  was  appointed  pay-master,  and  afterwards  a  commissioner  of  the  lottery;  and 
going  to  Ireland  as  secretaiy  to  archbishop  Boulter,  he  became  secretary  to  the  lord 
chanceUor,  ilp.  for  Annagb,  and  r«^tnur  of  the  prerogative  court.  He  died  in  1749. 
Philips  is  somewhat  conspTcuous  in  Utenury  history  from  the  friendstdp  of  Addison  and 
the  enmity  of  Pope;  but  his  poetry,  wanting  energy  and  passion,  nas  fallea  out  of 
view. 

IBIIJF8,  OB  FHILLXPB,  John,  1676-1708 ;  b.  Bampton,  England ;  educated  at 
Winchester  school  and  at  Cbris^church,  Oxford.  He  published  m  1708  B^iendid 
S/uUtng,  written  while  in  college;  1705,  Blenheim,  in  honor  of  Marlboron^'S  Tictcoy; 
1706,  (^der,  in  two  books,  in  the  manner  of  the  Georgies,  of  Virgil. 

FHIL'IPBTO'WK,  a  market  and  post  town  (formerly  the  assize  town)  of  King's  co.,  prov- 
ince of  Leinster,  Ireland,  47  m.  s.w.  from  Dublin.  Its  charter  dates  from  1667:  Bod  in 
the  reign  of  James  II.  it  obtained  the  privilege  of  sending  two  members  to  pu-liament. 
This  privilege  was  withdrawn  at  the  Union.  It  is  at  present,  and  has  long  been,  a  place 
of  hardly  any  trade  and  entirety  without  manufacture.  It  contains  an  old  castle  where 
once  resided  King  Philip  of  SiuUn,  whence  tiie  name  of  the  town.  It  is  now  used  for 
barracks.   Pop.  less  than  1000. 

fHXLIS'TIREB  {LXX.,  aUophvloi,  strangers),  a  word  either  derived  from  a  root 
phalaaa  (j£th.),  to  emigrate,  wander  about,  or  identified  with  Pelasgtan8(q. v.),  or  com- 
pared by  others  with  tliefela  {Heb.),  lowlanders;  designates  a  cert^  population  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  as  being  in  frequent  contact  with  the  Jews,  and  who  lived  on  the 
coast  of  tlie  Mediterranean,  to  ttie  s.w.  of  JndEea,  from  Ekroa  toward  the  EnrpUan 
frontier,  bordering  principallv  on  the  tribes  of  Dan,  Simeon,  and  Judah.  Our  informa- 
tion about  the  origin  of  the  Philistines  is  extremely  obscure  and  contradictory.  Tike 
genealo^cal  table  in  Genesis  z.  14  counts  them  among  the  Egyptian  colonies  (the 
"  Calusnim.  out  of  whom  came  Philistim  ");  according  to  Amos  ix.  7,  Jeremiah  ilvii.  4, 
and  Deuteronomy  ii.  33,  they  came  from  Caphtor.  But  supposing  that  the  Casluhim 
were  some  separate  tribes  and  yet  Caphtorian  colonists,  the  quesUon  still  remains,  whether 
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Caphtor  cao  be  identified  with  Cappadocia  ia  Asia  Minor,  as  the  earlv  Terslonc  {LXX., 
Targ.,  I^.,  FwMl^ve  it;  or  wheuierit  bePelusiutn,  Cyprus,  or  the  isle  of  Crete.  Th« 
latter  opiDion  seems  not  the  least  probable  among  them.   At  what  time  they  first  immi- 

f rated,  and  drove  out  the  Canaanitish  inhabitants,  the  AvTim,  la  difBcult  to  conjecture, 
'hey  would  M)pear  to  have  been  in  the  country  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham ;  and  in 
the  history  <h  baac,  Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar,  is  distinctly  called  king  of  the  Philis- 
tines. Tet,  even  supposing  that  in  Genesis  the  country  is  designated  by  tbe  name  which 
it  bore  at  a  later  penod,  there  can  yet  be  no  doubt  of  the  people  bein^  firmly  established 
at  tbe  time  of  Moses  (£xodus  xv.,  14,  etc.).  Thus  the  date  of  their  immigratiou  would 
have  to  be  placed  at  about  1800  b.c.  At  the  Exodus  Moses,  evidcnlly  fearing  an 
encounter  with  the  warlike  colony  for  his  undisciplined  band,  did  not  choose  the  shorter 
way  to  Canaan  tlirou^  th(dr  tenitoir,  but  preferred  the  w^I-fcnowu  circuitous  route. 
At  a  later  period,  however,  Joefaua,  naving  triumphed  over  81  Canaanite  princes,  also 
conceived  the  plan  of  making  himself  master  of  the  possessions  of  thel^listmes;  but  his 
intended  dispmal  of  their  country  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  was  never  carried 
out  At  this  time,  they  were  subject  to  five  princes  (Beranim  —  axles,  pivots),  who 
ruled  over  the  provinces  of  Oaza,  Ashdod,  Askalon,  Oath,  and  Ekron.  Not  before  the 
period  of  tbe  Judges  did  they  come  into  open  collision  with  the  Israelites;  and  tbe 
etrength  and  importance  in  wmch  they  suddenly  appear  then,  contrast  so  strangely  with 
ttieir Insigniflcance  at  the  time  of  the  patriarchs,  ^t  many  theories— a  double  unmigra- 
tion  principally— have  been  propounded  to  explain  the  drcumstance.  We  find  mem 
daring  powerful  nations  like  the  Sidonians,  wliom,  almut  1309  b.c.,  they  forced  to 
transier  their  capital  to  a  more  secure  position  on  the  island  of  Tyre;  or  the  Egyptians, 
with  whom  they  engaged  in  naval  warfare  at  the  same  time,  under  Bamesas  III.  Witb 
the  Israelites  their  war  assumed  the  air  of  guerrilla  raids,  sometimes  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  country.  Under  Sbamgar  (about  1870  b.c.),  they  were  repulsed,  with  a  loss  of 
600  men;  however,  about  800  years  later,  the  Israelites  were  tributary  to  them,  and  con- 
tinued to  groan  under  their  yoke,  with  occadonal  pauses  only,  unul  Samson  first  com- 
motced  humlUating  them.  But  thCT  were  still  so  powerful  at  the  time  of  £11,  that 
they  carried  away  the  ark  Itself.  Under  Samuel,  their  rule  was  terminated  by  the  battle 
of  MiziMh.  Saul  was  constantly  engaged  in  warding  off  their  new  encroacbments,  and 
at  Oilboa,  he  and  his  sons  fell  m  a  disastrous  battle  against  them.  At  this  time,  they 
seem  to  Iiave  returned  to  their  primitive  form  of  a  monarchy,  limited,  however,  by  a 
powerful  aristocracy,  the  king's  lonnal  title  again  being  "  Abimelech"  =  "  father-iEing," 
as  we  find  it  in  Genesis.  David  succeeded  in  routiug  tnem  repeatedly;  and  under  Solo, 
mon  their  whole  countir  seems  to  have  been  incorporated  in  the  Jewish  empire.  The 
internal  troubles  of  Juosbe  emboldened  the  FliilistineB  once  more  to  open  ledstance. 
Under  Joram,  in  union  with  the  Arabians,  they  invaded  Judsa,  and  not  only  carried 
away  the  royal  property,  ljut  also  the  serail  snd  the  royal  children.  Uzziah,  however, 
recovered  the  lost  ground ;  he  overthrew  them,  and  dismantled  some  of  tbeir  most  power- 
ful fortresses— Gath,  Tabne,  and  Ashdod,  and  erected  forts  in  different  parte  of  their 
country.  Under  Ahaz,  they  rose  again,  and  attacked  ihe  border-cities  of  the  "plain" 
on  the  s.  of  Judah;  and  a  few  years  later,  renewed  their  attacks,  in  league  with  the 
Syrians  and  Assyrians.  Hezekiah,  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  subjected  their  whole 
country  again,  by  tbe  aid  of  the  Egyptians,  whom  we  find  in  the  possession  of  five 
cities.  The  Assyrians,  however,  look  Ashdod,  under  l^rtan,  which  was  retaken  again 
by  Psammetich,  after  29  years*  siege.  About  this  time,  PhUlstna  was  traversed  fy  a 
Scythian  horde  on  their  way  to  Egypt,  who  pillaged  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Askalon. 
In  the  terrible  struggles  for  supremacy  which  raged  between  the  Chaldsans  and  Egyp- 
tians, Philistea  was  the  constant  battie-ground  of  both— her  foriresses  being  taken  and 
retaken  by  each  of  them  in  turn;  so  that  the  country  soon  sank  into  ruin  and  insignifi- 
cance. Yet  a  shadow  of  independence  seems  to  have  been  left  it,  to  judge  from  the 
threats  which  Zechariah  (Iz.  S\,  after  the  exile,  utters  against  Gaza  and  Askalon,  and 
their  pride.  In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  tiie  Philistines  were  Syrian  subjects,  and 
had  to  suffer  occasionally  from  the  Jews,  although  intermarriages  between  the  two 
nations  were  of  no  rare  occurrence.  Alexander  Balas  transferred  part  of  the  country  to 
Judsa;  another  part  was  taken  by  Alexander  Jannreus ;  Pompey  incorporated  some  of 
the  cities  with  Roman  Syria;  Augustus  transferred  another  portion  to  Herod ;  and  finally, 
Salome,  bis  sister,  received  a  small  principality  of  it,  consisting  of  Jamnia,  Ashdod, 
and  Askalon.  But  by  this  time  the  name  of  the  country  bul  long  been  lost  Injthat  of 
Palestine,  which  designated  all  the  territory  between  Lebanon  and  Egypt. 

Of  their  state  of  culture,  institutions,  etc.,  we  know  very  Uttle  indeed.  They  appear 
as  a  dviUsed.  agricultural,  commercial,  and  wariike  nation.  They  traded  largely,  and 
their  wares  seem  to  have  been  much  sought  after.  Thehr  worship  was  much  akin  to 
that  of  the  Phenicians — a  nature-religion,  of  which  Dagon,  Ashtaroth,  Beelzebub,  and 
Derceto  were  the  chief  deities.  Priests  and  soothsayers  abounded;  their  oracles  were 
consulted  even  by  people  from  afar.  They  carried  their  charms  about  their  persons, 
and  their  deities  bad  to  accompany  them  to  the  wars.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  prac- 
ticed drcumcision.  As  to  their  language,  so  littie  is  known  about  it,  that  conjectures 
seem  more  than  usually  vain.  Those  who  take  them  to  have  been  Semites,  conclude 
that  their  language  too,  was  Semitic;  others,  who  would  identify  them  with  the  Pelas- 
etou,  differ  also  respecting  tlieir  language.   Thus  muoh  is  ceiwu,  that  their  proper 
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namea,  as  they  are  recorded  In  the  Kble,  are  nuwtly  Semltie,  and  that  there  always  le- 
iiuii»d  a  difference  of  dialect  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  FhUlsteai^icHn. 

mLBTinSM  ifl  a  cant  term  introduced  into  England  Iw  Oai^o,  whow  use  has 
aluce  been  widely  extended  by  Matthew  Arnold.  The  allunon  is  to  Uie  andoit  Fhi- 
llatfnes,  the  enemies  of  the  cbilareo  of  light ;  hence  PhilistiniBm,  in  its  modern  application, 
means  stolid  oppositioD  to  the  higher  intelligence  of  the  age,  inaccessibility  to  ideas  ; 
plain,  humdrum,  respectable  coaTeDtionaliBiQ.  The  Gterman  studenla  first  applied  the 
term  PhUuter  to  a  townsman  or  to  one  who  had  not  been  trained  in  a  uniT.:  it  soon  found 
a  foothold  in  German  literature,  and  was  first  imported  into  England  in  Carlyle's  essay 
on  QoeUie.  The  term  has  now  grown  so  hackneyed  that  the  finer  sort  of  peoi^  hesitate  to 
use  it,  and  its  indiscriminate  ube  has  almost  emptied  it  of  meaning.  Perhaps  Leslie 
Stephen's  definition  of  Philistinism,  as  "a  term  or  contempt  applied  oy  prigs  to  the  rest 
of  uietr  speciee. "  is  the  only  one  that  Is  suffldently  com|Hrehennve. 

PHULmOHX,  Sir  Ito:^RT  Jo&Epk ;  b.  London,  1810 ;  educated  at  Westminster  and 
Oxford.  In  1881  he  became  a  clerk  of  the  board  of  control,  and  soon  afterward  was  called 
to  the  bar,  where  he  acquired  a  large  practice,  and  was  made  a  queen's  counsel.  In 
1840  he  was  appointed  official  to  the  archdeaconries  of  Middlesex  and  London,  and  in 
1844  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Chichester.  He  was  a  member  of  parliament  in  the 
liberal-coDservative  interest,  and  made  some  notable  speeches  on  church  rates,  and 
tithe  commutations,  and  brought  in  the  bill  called  "Dr.  Fhil1imore'sact,"authori^ng 
ecclesiastical  courts  to  take  vtva  toee  testimony.  Be  was  made  judge  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  in  18S5,  advocate  general  in  admiralty.  IwS,  when  he  was  knitted,  and  in  1867, 

J'udge  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty  and  of  the  arches  court  of  Canterbury.  He  was 
udge  advocate  general,  1871-78,  and  made  master  of  the  faculties  in  the  latter  year.  In 
1875  he  resienca  his  other  offices,  and  was  appointed  judge  of  the  admiralty  ana  probate 
division  of  llie  high  court  of  justice.  As  judge  of  the  arches  court,  the  chief  ecclesias- 
tical court,  he  rendered  many  important  judgments,  some  of  which  have  been  repub- 
lished. The  most  valuable  of  his  numerous  le«il  works  is  his  CommenUirie^  upon  JkUr- 
national  law,  4  vols. ,  28B4r^l.  Among  his  oUier  writinffs  are  Jfomo^  and  OHTeqwn- 
dimoB  of  Lord  LytUeton,  1845;  Clergy  Diseiptine,  1872;  The  Ecduiaalieal  Lain  ofOu  ChurA  ^ 
England,  1978;  and  a  translation  of  Lesslng's  Laoco&n.   He  d.  in  ISSfi. ' 

PHILLIP,  John,  b.a.,  was  b.  May  23, 1817,  at  Aberdeen.  At  a  very  early  age  he 
gave  indication  of  the  talent  which  sJterwards  so  distinguished  hhn:  ana  before  he  had 
attained  his  16th  year  bad  painted  various  pictures  showing  his  feeling  for  color.  He 
thus  procured  an  introduction  to  lord  Panmure,  by  whom  he  was  enabled  to  go  to 
London  to  pursue  his  studies.  He  began  by  copying  from  the  £^n  marbles  at  the 
British  museum,  and  after  a  few  months  was  adoutted  as  a  student  at  the  royal 
academy. 

All  his  early  subjects  were  of  Bcotdi  character,  such  as  a  "  Scotch  SUr,"  "Baptism 
in  Scotland,"  a  "  Scotch  Washing,"  "  The  Offering,"  etc.   In  the  year  1881  he  went  to 

Spain  in  search  of  health,  which  he  found,  and  with  it  a  change  in  the  character  of  hie 
subjects.  On  his  return  home  he  established  himself  at  the  head  of  tlie  painters  of  the 
babits  and  customs  of  (he  Spanish  people.  In  1853  he  exhibited  at  the  royal  academy 
"  Life  among  the  Gipsies  at  Seville."  His  pictures  for  1854-55,  "A  Letter  Writer  of 
Seville,"  ana  "El  Paseo,"  were  both  purchased  by  her  majesty  the  queen.  In  1857  he 
attained  the  rank  of  associate  of  the  royal  academy,  and  the  following  year  cxhitdted  a 
most  powerful  picture  of  "  Spanish  Contrabandietas,"  which  was  purchased  by  the  late 
prince  consort,  of  whom  he  also  painted  a  portrait  the  same  year  for  the  town-hall  of  his 
native  city.  In  1859  he  received  the  full  honor  of  royal  academician.  His  woik  for 
exhibition  in  1860  was  certainly  the  most  difficult  he  had  yet  tried,  and  bis  success  was 
proportionably  great.  "The  Marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal"  was  pronounced  by  both 
his  fellow-artists  and  the  public  as  a  decided  suecesB.  His  next  portrait  subject  (exhib- 
ited 1868)  was,  if  possible,  a  still  more  difficult  task,  being  the  "House  of  Commons, 
1860,"  containing  upwards  of  80  portraits  of  the  leading  members  of  both  sides  of  the 
bouse  ;  in  it  be  was  equally  successful.   He  died  Feb.  27,  1867. 

PHILLIP,  Arthur,  1738-1814,  an  English  navigator  born  In 'London,  was  the  flist 
colonial  governor  of  Botany  Bay,  Augtralia.  He  was  sent  out  in  1786,  with  800  convicts, 
and  a  guard  of  about  iiOO  officers  and  men. 

PHXUJPS,  a  CO.  in  e.  Arkansas,  bounded  on  the  s.e.  by  the  Mississippi,  drained  by 
the  St.  Francis  river;  on  the  Arkansas  Midhukd  and  several  other  railroad;  650  sq.  m.; 
pop.  '90,  25,341  iociud.  colored.  The  surface  Is  level,  well  wooded,  swampy  in  parts, 
and  exposed  to  inundation.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  com, 
wheat,  and  cotton.    Co.  seat,  Helena. 

PHILLIPS,  a  CO.  in  n.  eastern  Col.  on  the  Nebraska  border,  formed  from  part  of  Logan ; 
570  sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  2642.   It  is  drained  by  Frenchman's  creek.  Co.  seat,  Holy<Ae. 

PHILLIPS,  a  CO.  in  n.  Kansas,  adjoining  Nebraska,  drained  by  Prairie  Dog  creek  and 
the  North  Fork  of  Solomon  river ;  about  900  sq.m  ;  pop.  '90, 18.661,  chiefly  of  American 
birth.  The  surface  is  rolling,  with  lltOe  timber.  The  soil  U  .fertile,  and  well  adapted 
to  pasturage.   Ca  seat,  Phillipsburg. 
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wrp.T.TPw  Adelaide,  b.  England,  1888 ;  adopted  the  profeseion  of  the  stage,  and 
flret  appeared  at  the  Bostoa  museum,  in  1848,  as  "  Little  Pickle."  She  played  toubrstta 
parts  in  that  theater  and  at  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre  in  Philadelphia  until  1862,  wben, 
haTiog  revealed  her  poesesmon  of  a  contralto  voice  of  remarkable  aweetness  and  compass, 
she  was  sent  to  Italy  fox  study.  She  remained  abroad  two  years,  and  made  a  successful 
Mul  in  K^cia,  in  1858,  In  Semiramlde.  The  following  year  she  returned  to  the  United 
States,  and  appeared  in  concert  tn  the  Music  hall,  Boston,  making  her  American  d^t 
tn  opera  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York,  Mar.  17,  1856,  in  the  part  of  "  Azucena" 
in  Verdi's  II  Trovatore,  In  which  she  was  entirely  successful.  In  1861  she  appeared  in 
this  part  In  the  Italian  opeisrhouse  in  Paris.  She  at  once  assumed  the  position  of  the 
leading  contndto  singer  of  America;  which  she  held  for  many  years.  In  1869  she  sang 
in  tlifl  peace  jubilee  in  Boston,  and  afterward  traveled  through  the  conntrj,  appearing 
in  opera  and  concert   She  d.  1882. 

fHILLIFS,  Oeobo,  1804-72;  b.  Konigsberg;  of  English  descent;  studied  law  at 
Munich  and  Berlin;  converted  from  Protestantism  to  the  Koman  Catholic  faith.  Asso- 
ciated with  Ottrres,  they  established  the  Hi$toTi*e}i-PoUti»ehe  Stdti«r  in  1888,  conducting  it 
in  the  interest  of  tlie  church  of  liis  adoption,  its  principles  tending  towards  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  power  of  the  Boman  hierarchy,  leduoiUK  the  state  to  a  mere  administra- 
tive organ  to  execute  tiie  will  of  the  church.  In  1888  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
civil  law  at  Munich,  of  canon  law  and  legal  hlstoiy  at  Innspmck,  low  ;  of  l^i;al  history, 
Vienna,  1861.  Bendes  able  works  in  defense  of  the  ohuivh  lie  published  Xus  KireAm- 
neht,  7  vols.,  1845-69 ;  Lohrbneh  da  KireAsnreeJiU,  3  vols.,  1871.  etc. 

XBS^n*  Jobs,  u-d.,  1719-95 ;  b.  Boston ;  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  178S ; 
vaB  licensed  to  preach,  but  afterwards  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  at  Exeter,  N.  U.; 
for  several  years  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  New  Hampshire.  In  1778.  in  conneo- 
tion  with  his  brother,  Samuel  Phillips,  he  founded  and  endowed  Phillips  academy  at 
Andover,  Mass. ;  and  a  few  years  later  establislied  alone  Pbillips  academy  at  Exeter, 
N.  H..  the  endowment  of  which  he  ultimately  increased  to  $134,000  by  bequeathing  to 
it  two-thirds  of  his  estate.  He  also  endowed  a  professorship  in  Dartmouth  college,  con- 
tributed libeially  to  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  and  left  one-third  of  his  estate  to  Aodover 
theological  semmary  in  aid  oi  students  for  the  mtnistiy. 

VHUJJK,  John,  1770-1833;  b.  Boston;  graduated  at  Harvard.  1778;  studied  law 
and  was  made  a  Judge  of  common  pleas,  1809 ;  state  souUor,  1808-^  and  president  of 
the  senate,  1818-38;  first  mayor  of  Boston— which  became  a  city  in  18S3— and  fathw  of 
the  distinguished  writer  and  lecturer,  Wendell  Phillips.  , 

7HZIXIP8,  JoHiT.  1800-74;  b.  WiltsMre.England;  nephew  of  William  Smith,  oftea 
called  Uie  "father  of  EngUsh  geology."  From  the  age  of  15  he  accompanied  his  uncle 
hi  surveys  and  geological  explorations  in  various  parts  of  England.  In  1827  he  was 
made  curator  of  the  Yorkshire  philosophical  society,  and  delivered  lectures  on  many 
scientific  topics.  He  was  a  professor  successivdy  in  £ings  college,  the  univeruty  of 
Dublin,  and  of  Oxford;  and  has  puUished  a  treatise  on  geology  ud  several  special 
treatises. 

FHECJIP8,  Baudxl,  Jb.,  ll.d.,  17S1-1803 ;  b.  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Harvard  colle^. 
1771;  was  a  member  of  the  provincial  congress  In  1775,  and  ofthe  house  of  representatives 
until  1780,  when,  having  assisted  in  forming  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  he  was 
dected  to  the  senate,  of  which  he  was  president,  1785-1803;  was  iudge  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas  for  Essex  CO.,  1761-07;  elected  lieutenant-governor  1801.  He  was  one  of  the 
projectors  and  a  distinguished  benefactor  of  the  academies  at  Andover  and  Exeter,  and 
one  of  the  fotmders  ofthe  Boston  academy  of  arts  and  sciences.  At  his  death  he  left 
$5,000  to  t^e  cause  of  education,  and  afterward  his  widow  carried  out  his  wishes  by  join- 
ing in  the  endowment  of  Andover  theological  seminary. 

PHILLIPS,  Stbpbkn  CuitENDON,  1801-67  .  b.  Boston ;  graduated  at  Harvard,  and 
went  Into  business.  He  served  in  both  brandies  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  was  a 
memberofcoiigxeBB,1884r-88,udnum}rof  Salem,  1888-49.  He  was  the  free-soil  candidate 
for  goremor  in  18IB  and  18w,  and  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  state  board  of  edu* 
cation. 

FHIUIPS,  Watfb,  1S38-74 ;  h.  Englaud;  studieddrawingunderOeorgeCruikshank, 
and  at  Paris.  He  was  an  artist  of  some  reputation,  but  better  known  hy  his  plays,  of 
which  the  most  successful  was  The  Dead  Heart.  Among  his  other  plays  are  Joieph 
Chavigny;  The  Fftor  BtroUart;  and  The  Huguenot  Captain. 

PHILLIPS,  Wendell,  b.  Boston,  Nov.  29,  1811;  son  of  Boston's  first  mayor.  He 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1881,  and  from  the  Cambridge  law-school  in  1888;  was 
Mmitted  to  the  state  bar,  and  practiced  until  1880,  when  he  retired  from  professional 
work  on  account  of  his  unwillingness  to  be  bound  by  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  tlie  U.  S: 
constitution,  as  then  construed  by  the  supreme  court.  His  first  putdic  appeannce  in  the 
light  of  a  reformer  was  in  an  Impromptu  speech  of  great  eloquence  at  the  Fsneull  Hall 
meeting  of  Dec,  1887,  held  to  denounce  the  murder  in  Altaa,  III.,  of  theBev.  E.  P.  Love- 
Joy  (I'^O-  He  was  a  warm  supporter  of  Qarrison  and  that  party  of  abolitionists  who 
belle  red  the  constitution  to  be  void  as  upholding  slavery  ogohut  the  "higher  law." 
After  tlu  settlement  of  the  daveiy  quflotion  by  the  WOT,  Mr.  PbllllpB  Tu  ever  an  eager 
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cat«  of  the  woman's  righto,  temperance,  ud  "  labor-reform"  movementg,  and  in  1870  wm 
the  candidate  of  tba  labor-reform  party  for  governor  of  Massachusetts.  For  many  yeus 
Wendell  Phlllt[>s  was  recognized  as  the  llrst  of  public  lecturers,  and  probably  the  beat 
known  of  his  lectures  are  (nose  on  l%e  Loet  Artt  and  on  JDaniet  O'ConnOl.  As  an  orator 
be  stood  unsurpassed  in  vigorous  elegance  and  grace  of  delivery.  He  published  many 
pamphlets  on  toe  questions  in  which  ne  was  so  warmly  interested,  such  as  Tlu  QmstiiU' 
Uon  a  Pro4iUxoery  Ctmtraet  (1844) ;  Bevua  of  We&sfsr's  Ith-of-Mareh  Speech  (1850).  A  col- 
lection of  his  speeches,  letters,  and  lectures  was  publi^ed  in  1868  in  Boston.  Perhapi 
no  speaker  in  the  country  elicited  mora  admiration  for  finished  and  Impressive  address ; 
while  probably  none  elicited  more  adverse  cntksiam  for  tils  views.  Ttie  critidsm,  how* 
ever,  was  aimed  not  at  hla  moxal  priiu^ple.  but  at  his  intellectual  method.   He  d.  1884. 

THELLIPt,  WiLLiAK,  170O-18S7 ;  b.  Boston  ;  having  been  prevented  by  poor  health 
from  acquiring  s  thorough  education,  entered  early  on  mercantile  life  in  connection  with 
jiis  father,  from  whom  he  inherited  a  ^ge  fortune.  From  1794  until  his  death  he  was 
a  deacon  of  the  Old  South  church;  was  highly  respected  in  the  community,  eminent 
both  in  church  and  in  state,  active  in  philanthropic  labors;  at  one  time  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  the  state.  His  charitable  contributions  during  many  years  averaged  about  $10,000 
ftyear,and  bis  legacies  to  various  religious  and  benevolent  mstitutions  amoumted  to  mort 
than  $60,000. 

PHUXIPS,  Welliam  Wirt,  d.d.,  1796-1865;  b.  Montgomery  co.,  N.  Y. ;  graduated 
at  Union  college,  1813;  studied  theology  four  years  in  the  seminaries  at  New  York  and 
New  Brunswick;  became  pastorof  thePeari  Street  Presbyterian  church,  N.  Y.,  1818;  and 
afterward  for  jiearlr  40  years  of  the  First  Presbjrterian  church,  whose  house  ot  worship  in 
Wall  street  was  sola  In  1844,  after  which  a  new  edifice  was  erects  on  Fifth  avenue  and 
12th  street.  Hn  was  moderator  of  the  general  assembly,  1885;  for  many  years  president 
of  the  board  of  foreign  missions;  a  trustee  of  the  College  of  New.  Jersey :  a  director  of 
Princeton  theologic^  seminary,  of  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  and  of  other  institn* 
tions. 

PHILIIF8  ACASSm,  Andover,  Mass..  endowed  in  1778  by  John  PhUUps,  William 
Phillips,  Samuel  Phillips,  and  others,  graduates  of  Harvard  college.  Its  endowment  is 
large,  it  has  a  llbrarr  of  4000  volumes,  and  complete  physical  and  chemical  laboratories. 
Its  principals  have  been  men  eminent  for  learning,  and  the  roll  of  its  alnnmi  embraces 
many  highly  distinguished  names.  It  has  always  stood  in  the  highest  rank  of  academies 
tn  this  country.  The  education  gained  here  by  students  In  pn^Nuation  for  the  great 
colleges  is  noted  for  thoroughness.  In  1897  there  were  20  teacfaers  and  402  students. 
Principal,  Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft,  ph.d. 

FEnUn  IZETEB  AGADBMT,  at  Exeter.  N.  H.,  was  foonded  In  1781  by  JohnPhU- 
lips,  LL.D.,  and  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  schools  in  this  country  for  preparing 
boys  for  college.  There  is  also  an  Engljsh  course.  It  is  well  endowed.  No.  of  students, 
abt  800.  Many  men  of  distinction  received  ibeir  preparatory  training  here.  Like  ths 
corresponding  institution  in  Andover,  Mass.,  it  is  not  surpassed  for  thoroughness. 

fUlLO  JjniB,"UB,  the  Philo$oph€r  (then  being  another  Jewish  Greek  writer  of  thia 
name),  was  bom  at  Alexandria,  about  the  time  oi  the  birth  of  Christ.  Belonging  to  one 
of  the  most  wealthy  and  aristocmtic  families — his  brother  was  the  Alaliarch  Alexander 
— he  received  the  most  liberal  education;  and,  impelled  hy  a  rare  zeal  for  learning,  he, 
at  a  very  early  age,  had  passed  the  ordinaiv  course  of  Oreek  studies  which  were  deemed 
necessary  for  one  of  liis  station.  Although  every  one  of  the  different  free  sciences  and 
arts  included  in  the  Enegdika,  he  eaja,  attraclcil  him  like  so  many  lieautiful  slaves,  he 
yet  aimed  higher,  to  embrace  the  mistress  of  all— philosophy.  Metaphysical  investiga- 
tion was  the  only  thing  which,  according  to  his  own  confession,  could  give  him  anTthing 
like  satisfactiou  or  pleasure.  The  extraordinary  brilliancy  of  his  style,  which,  by  hu 
contemporaries,  was  likened  to  that  of  Plato — his  rare  power  of  thought  and  ima^natlon, 
and  an  erudition  which  displayed  the  most  astonishing  familiarity  with  all  the  works  of 
ibe  classic^  Greek  poets  and  philosophers,  while  at  the  same  time  it  made  him  an  adept 
in  the  fl^da  of  history,  geography,  mathematics,  astronomy,  physiolo^,  natural  history, 
music,  etc. — could  not  but  l>e  of  vast  influence  both  upon  his  co-religionisls  and  those 
beyond  the  pale  of  hisancestr^  creed.  He  had  completely  mastered  lue  literature  of  his 
nation;  but,  strange  to  say,  he  chiefl:^  knew  it,  as  far  as  it  was  Hebrew,  from  transla- 
tions. Thus,  the  Bible  was  only  familiar  to  him  through  the  Septuagint  version,  with 
all  its  shoricomings.  When  about  40  years  of  age,  he  went  to  Rome  as  the  advocate  of 
his  Alexandrhu  breOiren,  who  had  refused  to  worship  Caligula  to  obedience  to  the 
imperial  edict  He  has  left  an  account  of  this  embassy,  intothe  resnltof  which  weneed 
not  enter  here.  Of  his  life  we  know  little  except  what  is  recorded  above,  and  that  be 
once  went  to  Jeruselem.  His  second  mission  to  Rome,  to  the  emperor  Claudius,  on 
which  occasion  he  is  said  to  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  as 
reported  bv  Eusebius,  is  doubtful. 

The  religious  and  philosophical  system  of  Philo  Judasus,  however,  which  is  really 
the  thing  of  most  consequence,  is  most  minutely  known,  and  is  deserving  of  the  pro- 
fouadest  study,  on  account  of  the  vast  influence  which  it  has  exercised  both  on  ths 
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Jewish  and  Chriitiao  world.  To  understand  Mb  system  aright.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
remember  the  strange  mental  atmosphere  of  his  d^s,  which  we  ha^e  endeavored  briefly 
to  sketch  in  our  introducdon  to  Gnostics  (q.  v.).  The  Alexandrines  had  endeavored  to 
make  Judaism  palatable  to  the  refined  Greeks  by  proving  it  to  be  identical  with  the 
erandest  conceptions  of  their  philosophers  and  poets,  and  had  quite  allegorized  away  its 
distinctive  characteristics.  Fnilo  Judffius  was  4he  first  man  who,  although  himself  to 
a  great  extent  imbued  with  allegorizing  tendencies,  made  a  hold  and  successful  stand 
against  a  like  eTaporization  of  the  revealed  leli^on  of  his  fathers;  whi(ih,  indeed,  in 
many  cases  had  led  pecmle  to  throw  off  Its  yoke  dso  outwardly.  A  meet  zealous 
champion  of  Judaism,  hia  bitterness  in  rebumng  those  co-religionists  who  tried  to 
defend  their  secret  or  overt  apostacy  by  scoffing  at  the  law  itself,  who  were  "impatient 
of  their  religious  institutions,  ever  on  the  look-out  for  matter  of  censure  and  complaint 
gainst  the  laws  of  religion,  who,  in  excuse  of  their  ungodliness,  thoughtlesely,  argue 
tSi  manuerof  objection  " — knows  no  bounds.  He  cannot  understand  how  Jews, "  destined 
by  divine  authcnily  to  be  the  priests  and  prophets  for  all  mankind,"  could  be  found  so 
utterly  blind  to  ue  tact,  that  that  which  is  the  portion  only  of  a  few  disciples  of  a 
truly  genuine  philosophy — viz.,  the  knowledge  of  the  Highest,  bad  by  law  and  custom 
become  the  inheritance  of  every  individual  of  their  own  people;  whose  real  calling,  in 
t»ct,  it  was  to  invoke  the  blessing  of  God  on  mankind,  and  who,  when  they  offered  up 
sacrifices  "  for  the  people,"  offered  them  up  in  reality  for  all  men. 

To  Philo  Judeeus,  me  divinity  of  Jewish  law  is  the  basis  and  test  of  all  true  philoso- 
phy. Although,  like  his  contemporaries,  he  holds  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, both  in  its  historical  and  legal  portions,  may  be  explained  fUlegoiically,  nay,  goes 
so  iar  even  as  to  call  only  the  Ten  Ccsnmandments,  the  ftmdamental  rules  of  the  Jewish 
theocracy,  direct  and  immedate  revelations,  while  Uie  other  parts  of  the  book  are  owing 
to  Hoses :  he  yet  holds  the  latter  to  be  the  interpreter  specially  .selected  hy  God,  to  whose 
dicta  in  so  far  also  divine  veneration  and  strict  obedience  are  due;  and  again,  althou^ 
many  explanations  of  a  metaphyseal  nature  could  be  given  to  single  passages,  yet  tlieir 
literal  meaning  must  not  be  tampered  with.  This  literal  meaning,  according  to  him, 
is  the  essential  part,  the  other  explanations  are  mere  speculatioo— exactly  as  the  mid- 
rash  and  some  church  fathers  hold  Only  that  allegorical  method  differed  in  so  far  from 
that  of  bis  contemporaries,  that  to  him  these  interpretations — ^for  which  he  did  not  dis. 
dain  sometimes  even  to  use  the  numbers  ^rmbollciuly,  or  to  derive  Hebrew  words  from 
Greek  roots,  and  the  like — were  not  a  mere  play  of  fancy,  In  which  he  could  exercise  bis 
powers  of  imagination,  but,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  reality,  an  inner  necessity.  He  clung 
to  philosophy,  as  combined  with  the  law.  If  the  former  could  be  shown,  somehow  or 
other,  to  be  hinted  at  in  the  latter,  then  only  he  could  he  that  which  all  his  soul  yearned 
to  be— viz. ,  the  disciple  of  both :  a  Greek,  with  all  the  refinement  of  Greek  culture ;  and 
a  Jew — a  faithful,  pious,  religious  Jew.  Hay,  he  even  urged  the  necesaity  of  allegoiy 
from  the  twofold  reason  of  the  anthrDpomorphisms  current  in  scripture  and  frimi  cer- 
tain apparent  superfluities,  repetitions,  and  tne  like,  which,  in  a  record  that  emanated 
from  the  deity,  must  needs  have  a  special  meaning  of  their  own,  which  required  investi- 
gation and  «  peculiar  interpretation.  See  HiDRAaB.  Haooasa.  Yet  this  fanciful  method 
never  for  one  moment  interfered  with  his  real  object  of  pointing  out  how  Judaism  most 
plainly  and  unmistakably  was  based  upon  the  higliest  ethical  principles. 

His  writings  develop  his  ideas  and  his  system  in  the  two  directions  indicated.  In 
that  division  of  his  writings  {mndpallr,  wnich  treats  of  the  creation  {Kotmopoia),  he 
allows  allegory  to  take  the  reins  out  of  nis  hands;  in  that  on  the  laws  (Ifamoi),  on  the 
other  hand,  lie  remains  remarkably  sober  and  clear,  extolling  tlie  Mosaic  legislation 
throughout,  at  the  expense  of  every  other  known  to  him.  In  a  very  few  instances  only 
he  is  induced  to  find  fault,  or  to  alter  slightly,  by  way  of  allegory,  the  existing  ordi- 
nances. 

His  idea  of  God  is  a  pre-eminently  rehgious,  not  a  philosophical  one.  He  alone  is  the 
real  good,  the  perfect;  the  world  has  only  an  apparent  existence,  and  is  the  source  of 
all  evil.  God  is  only  to  be  imagined  as  the  primeval  light,  which  cannot  be  seen  by 
its^,  but  which  may  be  known  from  its  rays,  that  fill  the  whole  world.  Being  infinite 
and  uncreated,  he  Is  not  to  be  compared  with  any  created  thing.  He  has  therefore  no 
name,  and  reveals  himself  only  in  designations  expressive  of  this  "  inexpressibility." 
He  is  also  named  the  place  (the  talmudical  Makom),  because  he  comprises  all  space,  and 
there  is  nothing  anywhere  besides  him.  He  is  better  than  virtue  and  knowledge,  bet- 
ter than  the  beautiful  and  the  good  (EahkagaVieia).  simpler  than  the  one,  more  blissful 
than  bliss.  Thus,  he  has,  properly  speaking,  no  quality,  or  only  native  ones.  He  is 
the  existing  unity  or  existence  itself  (Sn,  bn),  comprised  in  the  unpronounceable 
tetragramnuiton.  As  creator,  God  manifests  himself  to  man,  and  he  is  then  called 
"The  beginning,  the  name,  the  word,  the  primeval  angeL"  In  this  phase  of  active 
revelation  of  God,  which  is  as  natural  to  him  as  bumine  is  to  the  heat,  and  cold  to 
the  snow,  we  notice  two  distinct  sides,  the  power  and  the  grace,  to  which  cone* 
spend  the  two  names  of  Elohim  and  Adonai.  used  in  the  Bible.  Thep^uw  also  gives 
the  laws,  and  punishes  the  offender;  white  the  grace  is  the  beneficent,  forgiving,  mer- 
ciful quality.  Yet,  since  there  is  not  to  be  assumed  an  immediate  influence  of  God  upon 
the  world,  their  respective  natures  being  so  different,  that  a  point  of  contact  catmot  be 
foond,  an  mtermeoiate  class  oi  beings  had  to  be  created  to  stand  between  both 
XI.— 81 
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through  whom  he  could  act  Id  uud  upon  creatioQ,  viz. :  the  spiritual  world  of  ideas, 
iriiich  ve  not  only  "  ideals, "  or  types,  in  the  Platonic  sense,  but  real,  active  powers, 
suTToandtng  God  uke  a  number  ta  attendant  beings.  They  are  his  messengers,  who 
work  his  wul,  and  by  the  Greeks  are  called  good  demons;  by  Hoses,  angels.  There  are 
very  many  different  degrees  of  perfection  among  them.  Some  are  immediate  "serv- 
ing  angels;"  others  are  the  souls  of  tbo  pious,  ot  the  prophets,  and  the  people  of 
Israel,  who  rise  higher  up  to  the  deity;  otners,  again,  are  the  heads  and  ddec  rep 
resentatives  of  the  different  nations,  such  as  Israel  does  not  need,  since  they  conceive 
and  acknowledge  the  everlasting  head  of  all  beings,  himself.  The  £c>;o0  comprises  all 
these  intermediate  spiritual  powers  in  his  own  essence.  See  article  Logos  for  Philo's 
views  on  this  part  of  his  system.  Man  is  a  microcosm,  alittleworld  in  himself,  a  creation 
of  Logos,  through  whom  he  participates  in  the  deity,  or,  as  Scripture  has  it,  "  he  Is  cre- 
ated in  the  image  of  Qod."  He  stauds  between  the  higher  and  lower  bein^ — in  the  mid- 
dle of  creatioD.  The  ethical  principles  of  Stoicism,  Philo  identified  with  the  Mosaic 
ethics,  in  which  the  ideal  is  most  exalted  moral  perfectibility  or  sanctity,  and  man's  duties 
consist  in  veneration  of  God,  and  love  and  righteousness  towards  lellow-men.  Philo 
holds  firmly  the  belief  in  immortality.  Man  is  immortal  by  his  heavenly  nature;  but  as 
there  are  degrees  tn  his  divine  nature,  so  there  are  degrees  in  his  immortality,  which 
only  then  deserves  this  name  when  it  has  been  acquired  by  an  eminence  of  virtue.  There 
is  a  vast  difference  between  the  mere  living  after  death,  which  is  common  to  all  man- 
kind, and  the  future  existence  of  the  perfect  ones.  Future  recompense  and  punishment 
are  not  taken  by  him  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  Virtue  and  sin  both  have  all 
t^eir  rewards  within  themselves;  but  the  soul,  which  is  "  pre-existing,"  having  finished 
its  course  in  the  sublunar  world,  carries  this  consciousness  with  it  in  a  more  intense  and 
exalted  manner.  Paradise  is  oneness  with  God;  there  is  no  hell  with  bodilv  punish- 
ments for  souls  without  a  body,  and  no  devil  in  the  Philouic  system.— Philo's  Mesuauio 
notions  are  vague  In  the  extreme,  and  he  partly  even  interprets  certain  scriptural  pas- 
sages alluding  to  some  future  redeemer  as  referring  to  the  souL  Tet  he  indicates  his 
belief  In  a  distant  time  when  some  hero  will  arise  out  of  the  midst  of  the  nation,  who 
will  rather  all  the  dispersed  together;  and  these,  ptuified  by  long  punishments,  will 
henceforth  form  a  happy,  sinless,  most  prosperous  community,  to  which  all  the  other 
nations  will  be  eager  to  belong. 

We  have  only  been  able  to  mdicate,  in  the  slight^t  of  outlines,  the  principal  features  of 
Philo's  theology  and  philosophy,  without  endeavoring  to  follow  any  one  of  the  manifold 
■lystematk:  schemes  into  which  his  scattered  half-obscare  dicta  have  been  pressed.  The 
influence  "Philo  has  exercised  upon  Christianity  and  Judaism  On  the  later  writings  of 
which  his  name  occurs  as  "Yedidyah  the  Alexandrine")  is  enormous,  and  the  vulous 
articles  in  the  course  of  this  work  (Gnostics,  Jews,  Looos,  etc.)  dwell  more  or  less 
upon  this  point.  What  be  has  done  fur  the  development  of  philosophy  is  discussed 
under  that  head  and  in  the  articles  Plato,  Neoplatonibtb,  etc  Of  the  many  works 
left  under  his  name,  several  have  been  declared  spurious,  butin  some  cases,  without  much 
show  of  reason.  His  writings  are  generally  brou^t  under  three  chief  divisions,  the  first 
of  which  comprises  those  ofa  more  genenu  and  metaphnical  nature,  audi  as  lie  Mundi 
InearruptibOitate,  Quod  Omiii*  Probu*  Uber,  Dc  Vita  QmimM^dMDa.  The  second  con- 
tains those  written  in  defense  of  bis  compatriots,  Adveretu  FJacettm,  Legatio  ad  Caitim. 
De  Nobilitate.  The  third  and  most  important  is  devoted  to  the  interpretation  and  expla- 
nation of  Scripture  in  the  philoaophiciu  manner  indicated,  De  Mund*  Opificio,  Legi*  AUf- 
goriarum  lAhri  III.;  containing  also  a  number  of  special  treatises,  JM  Oireumcinone.  De 
Mbnarchia,  De  Prcenms  Sacerdotum,  De  PoiterUaie  Vaini,  De  ChenAan,  etc. ;  five  books 
On  tile  History  of  Aifraham,  De  Joaepho,  Vita  Motu,  De  Cariiate,  De  Ptenitentia,  etc. ;  to 
which  also  belong  De  Parentibue  Okeadia,  De  Virtute  dusque  Partibus,  first  published  by 
A.  Mat;  and  certain  very  doubtful  fmgnients,  first  discovered  In  an  Armenian  transla- 
tion, such  as  De  Procidentia  and  De  A/umaUlna,  etc  Many  of  his  works,  however, 
seem  irredeemably  lost.  The  editio  princeps  by  Tumebus,  dates  Paris,  1562;  reprinted 
Geneva,  1618;  Paris,  1640;  etc.  Mangey  published  a  more  critical  edition  {Lona.  1743, 
.  S  vols,  fol.),  and  Richter  a  slightly  improved  one  (Leip.  1838-30,  8  vols.).  An  edition  of 
Pfciffer  (178S,  etc.)  remained  mcomplete.  Another  edition  was  published  by  Tauchnits 
etc.).  There  are  several  codd.  in  the  Escnrial,  in  Kome,  and  St.  Petersburg.— Of 
the  scholars  who  have  written  on  Philo,  we  mention  principally  Dahl,  Bryant,  Gftorer, 
Creuzer,  Grosmann,  Wolff,  Sitter,  Beer,  and  especially  Drummond  in  an  elaborate  ex- 
position of  Philo's  system.  The  English  translation  of  Philo  tn  4  vols,  forms  put  of 
Bohn^s  Ecclenaatieat  Library. 

PHUOLOOT  (Gk.  fi^oyioYta:  ^tWaflyof  :  fiXttv,  "to  lore  MyoS,  "word"  "speech," 
"discourse,"  "  urgument").  The  term  philology  has  been  made  to  include.  In  Its  most 
extended  meaning,  the  whole  intellectual  development  of  a  people  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  present.  Its  materi^.  In  this  signification,  is  not  only  language  and  literature  and  all 
that  each  implies,  but  it  comprehends  the  entire  historical  growth  of  human  culture. 
As  it  is  more  commonly  used  at  the  present  day,  it  is  restricted  in  Its  application  to  the 
phenomena  of  language,  as  such.  In  this  sense  philology  is  the  science  of  language, 
which  It  treats  ftf  a  pnyalological  and  a  psychological  product.   Its  aim  Is  to  account 
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for  the  general  maaifestatlonB  of  language  as  a  whole,  and  to  trace  its  particular  develop- 
ment  among  different  peoples.  By  me  comparison  of  different  dialects,  furthermore,  It 
seeks  to  establish  linguistic  relationship  where  It  may  be  discerned  by  Its  processes  to 
exist,  and  by  carrying  back  all  cognate  languages  to  the  common  wnuroe,  to  follow  out 
in  detail  the  individual  growth  of  each. 

Id  carrying  out  these  latter  phases  of  Its  task,  philology  makes  use  as  a  means  not  only 
of  htstorr  in  Its  most  extended  application,  but  of  ethnology  and  arctueology.  Two  of 
Its  most  helpful  handmaids  are  the  related  sciences  of  palEeography  and  epigraphy.  The 
acience  of  philology,  then,  concerns  itself  not  with  a  part,  but  with  all  of  the  problems 
of  language.  Its  material  is  speech  in  its  widest  sense,  whenever  and  wherever  it  has 
been  useoi  whether  as  an  unwritten  dialect,  or  as  the  record  of  that  which  no  longer  exists 
as  a  spoken  form.  In  its  signification,  as  it  is  here  used,  of  the  science  of  language,  it 
does  not  concern  Itself,  on  the  one  hand,  solely  with  the  etymology  of  words,  as  In  some 
phases  of  Its  development  it  has  seemed  to  do,  or  take  account  of  words  and  phrases 
alone  from  their  psychological  side  in  their  shifting  change  of  content ;  neither,  on  the 
other,  does  it  de^  alone  with  speech  as  a  phonological  product.  Both  etymology  and 
phonology  enter  as  factors  Into  language  Investigation,  but  they  are  parts,  not  the 
whole  of  the  science. 

Modern  philology,  in  its  use  of  means,  is  both  bistorical  and  comparative.  As  will  be 
pointed  out  further  on,  its  earliest  beginnings  are  to  be  found  in  descriptive  grammar. 
The  task  of  this  last  is  to  record,  at  any  particular  stage,  the  then  existing  facts  of  lan- 
gnage,  to  ezhiUt,  in  other  words,  a  language  as  it  Is.  A  series  of  such  grammarH,  it  Is. 
evitunt,  for  all  periods  of  a  langiuige,  would  form  together  an  historical  grammar  which 
would  show  the  successive  changes  that  the  elements  of  the  language  had  undergone.. 
There  would,  however,  come  a  time  when  the  matter  for  such  a  grammar  would  neces- 
sarily fail,  since  back  of  all  recorded  material,  in  every  language,  lies  the  period  when  it. 
only  existed  as  spoken  speech.  Historical  grammar  alone,  accordingly,  if  confined  to  a. 
rtngle  dialect,  is  only  able  to  account  for  the  facts  of  language  as  they  have  been  trans- 
mitted in  that  particular  dialect  It  la  not  always  even  able  to  do  this,  for  many  a  prob- 
lem insoluble,  or  wrongly  solved,  from  the  standpoint  of  one  language  alone,  in  which  It 
is  found  to  occur,  Is  to  be  cleared  up  by  the  concensus  of  infonnauon  derived  f  rom^many. 
In  order,  then,  to  carry  an  investigation  in  language  to  its  legitimate  end,  the  method 
used  must  not  only  be  historical,  but  by  assembling  all  of  the  historically  acquired  facta 
in  the  different  languages  together,  it  must  be  comparative.  Practically,  it  can  only  be 
In  a  true  sense  historical  by  being  at  the  same  time  comparative,  because  in  every 
langua^,  as  has  been  indicated,  there  are  gaps  that  it  is  impossible  to  fill  by  a  reference 
to  watlanguage  alone.  It  was  the  application  of  the  comparative  method  in  language 
invostiffation,  as  will  be  explained,  that  first  firmly  founded  the  modem  science  of  philw* 
ogy,  which  has  been  and  still  frequently  is  called  comparative  philology,  unneoessarily, 
amce  to  be  scientific,  at  all,  it  must  be  comparative.  One  of  the  greatest  results  of  these 
methods  of  comparison  applied  to  language  has  been  to  establish  a  relationship  between 
dialects,  in  many  cases  where  it  before  had  not  been  even  remotely  am)rehendea  to  exist, 
and  to  carry  most  of  the  languages  of  culture  of  the  world  back  to  an  Indo-European  par- 
ent speech,  every  detail  of  which  has  else  been  lost.  By  the  wide  observation,  comparison, 
and  classification  of  material  ntbered  from  every  possible  sonrce,  this  genetic  relation- 
sliip  of  the  dialects  baa  not  omy  been  detennlneu,  but  by  processes  of  bductive  gener- 
alization, used  here,  as  in  the  other  sciences,  It  has  been  possible  to  discover  laws  of  far- 
reaching  application,  which,  in  their  turn,  may  be  applied  deductively  to  explain  the 
Intricacnes  of  language.  When  comparison  has  been  spoken  of.  In  the  foregoing,  in  connec- 
tion with  grammar, It  must  not.  however,  be  supposed  that  it  is  limited  to  the  examina- 
tion of  grammatical  forms  and  characteristica,  as  such.  The  whole  vocabulary  of  the  re- 
lated diuects  becomes,  also,  ttie  sabject  of  Investigation  In  accordance  with  the  conuntnL 
principles. 

It  is  only  by  the  use  of  discovered  laws  that  philological  processes  have  beeu  made  real. 
Eariy  etymologists  eveiywhere,  among  the  Greeks,  as  among  the  Icelanders,  fall  into  wbat» 
to  us,  are  the  most  obvious  errors,  by  their  ignorance  of  the  underlying  principles  of  corre- 
spondence and  differentiation.  The  exterior  resemblance,  then,  aslater,  was  thought  to  be 
the  only  requisite  for  tracing  etymological  relationship,  as  when,  for  instance,  the  identity 
was  at  one  time  assumed  of  Kokiu  and  "call,"  Moc  and  "whoie,"as  they  may  still  t>e 
fonud  in  some  English  dictionaries.  The  wide  application  of  law  inductively  acquired 
has  not  only  put  an  end  forever  to  all  haphazard  attempts  to  account  for  the  lustory  and 
kinship  of  words,  but  It  has  proved,  among  other  thin^,  that  exterior  simUtflty,  or  even 
identity  alone,  is  the  poorest  possible  criterion  ;  that  genetic  relationship  even,  under 
conditions,  presupposes  diversity,  and  without  that  it  not  only  cannot  be  proved  to  exist, 
.but,  on  the  other  luod,  may  he  proved  not  to  be  present  at  all.  By  Grimm's  Law,  for 
'instance,  Greek  k  presupposes,  under  specific  circumstances,  an  A  In  dermanic  Ka2iu- 
is,  acconlingly,  to  be  connected  with  L.  cal&re ;  O.  H.  G.  holdn  (hal6n) ;  O.  3. 
halOn ;  A.  S.  holian=^.  to  hale.  6Xoc  in  its  turn  Is  to  be  connected  with  Sanskrit 
s&rvas ;  L.  sollus ;  Qoth.  sdls ;  It  is  contained  in  A.  S.  sseMg,  which  is  a  very  different 
word  from  v>hoU=A..  S.  h&l ;  O.  8.  h81 ;  Goth,  hails.  The  sdence  of  philology,  finally, 
as  a  acience  which  has  to  do  with  human  mind,  is  an  historical  and  not  a  physical 
science.  As  has  been  seen  by  the  foregoing,  its  methods,  too^  are  historical,  as  must  ba 
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Its  eridence  and  its  reriflcations.  It  Is  in  tts  processes  of  Inquiry  essentiallr  IndactiTe, 
and,  like  the  other  inductive  sciences,  maj,  In  the  end,  use  its  generalizations  for  purpoMB 
of  deduction.  It  is  just  here  that  tiie  added  erldencG  of  the  related  8(^ces  Is  of  value, 
in  the  IfKht  of  the  subBtaotiating  proof  that  they  may  brins;.  The  eridenca  of  uche- 
ology,  or  of  ethnology,  has  furnlsbed  in  many  ages  corrooorating  support,  vhile  the 
known  facts  of  history  have,  in  countless  instances,  verified  the  inductions  of  phlloloKT, 
which  without  them  would  be,  after  all,  but  probable  assumptions.    It  would  be  wh(3iy 

Eossible  without  history,  for  instance,  to  prove  the  relation  of  the  Romance  dialects  to 
atin,  or  of  English  to  the  Low  German  of  the  continent.  Philology,  however,  in  all  such 
cases  is  in  position  to  contribute  details  that  go  far  beyood  historically  transmitted  facts. 
It  is  in  this  manner,  in  its  turn,  a  most  serviceable  adjunct  to  history,  and  in  some  direc- 
tions it  furnishes  not  onlr  the  most  conclusive,  but  almost  all  the  tefltimony  that  we 
have.  The  great  bulk  of  the  information  as  to  the  very  existence  of  a  primlnve  Aryan 
people  is  furnished  by  philology  alone.  We  are  even  able  to  reconstruct,  by  a  rigid  com- 
parfsoQ  of  the  related  dialects  independently  of  other  testimony,  which,  in  most  cases, 
u  absolutely  lacking,  many  of  the  details  of  their  life  as  they  undoubtedly  lived  it.  It 
is  possible,  in  this  way,  to  prove  that  the  Aryans  were  a  nomadic  people,  with  only  the 
beginnings  of  agriculture ;  they  liad  wheeled  vehicles,  and  although  they  moved  about 
from  place  to  place,  they  also  constructed  dweUings  of  such  materials  as  wood,  (Uaj, 
and  twigs ;  they  made  material  to  wear  of  flax  and  wool,  but  apparently  knew  no 
metal  except  copper ;  they  had  domesticated  the  cow,  the  sheep,  and  the  dor,  but 
none  of  the  birds ;  they  measured  the  year  by  lunar  months  and  tne  month  by  nights. 

In  its  origin  and  development  the  science  of  philology  has  been  pre-eminently  Indo- 
Qermanic,  and  In  Its  ordinary  usage  the  term  "comparative  philology"  is  still  only  thus 
applied.  This  has  resulted  for  several  reasons.  The  modem  languages  of  culture, 
among  which  the  science  has  grown  up,  not  only,  almost  of  one  accord,  belong  to  the 
group,  but  the  languages  of  the  ancient  nations  from  whom,  above  all  others,  that  culture 
has  been  derived,  are  also  included  within  it.  Aside  from  this,  the  material  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  field  Is  at  the  same  time  vastly  more  abunduit,  and 
from  the  accuracy  of  its  transmission,  and  its  own  intrinsic  character  in  general.  Is 
actually  more  important  than  is  elsewhere  the  case.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  assumed 
that  an  investigation  of  the  Indo-Oermanic  langu^es  alone  will  be  able  to  furnish  a  solu- 
tion to  all  the  problems  of  language.  In  the  early  days  of  the  science  it  was  tacitly 
taken  for  granted  that  all  languages  in  their  fundamental  facts  conformed  to  the  same 
model,  and  that  which  held  good  of  the  ludo-Qermanic  group  must  neoessarlly  hold  good 
of  all.  This  particular  group,  however,  is,  in  reality,  out  one  of  many,  and  no  more  In 
this,  than  in  any  other  similar  case,  is  It  possible  to  generalize  from  it  ^ue.  Its  laws 
are  its  own,  and  general  theories  of  language  are  only  to  be  built  up  by  an  appeal  to  the 
non-related  dialects,  with  which  it  has  apparently  nothing  in  common. 

The  development  of  a  science  of  philology  has  not  been.  In  its  general  features,  unlike 
that  of  the  other  historical  sciences.  Like  others,  it  began  with  the  simple  observation 
of  facts.  A  general  outline  of  grammar  existed  in  the  schools  of  the  G-rees  philosophers. 
The  critical  study  of  Greek  was  first  begun  at  Alexandria,  where  the  great  scholars  of 
the  day,  notably  Aristarchus  and  Zenodotus,  the  first  librarian  of  Alexandria,  were  en* 
gaged  in  editing  texts  of  the  classics,  and  particularly  of  Homer.  Under  their  influenoe. 
descriptive  grammar  made  long  strides  In  the  development  of  a  rational  terminology. 
The  first  real  grammar  of  Greek  was  written  by  Dionysius  Thrax,  a  pupil  of  Aristarchus, 
who  bad  settl^  at  Rome.  Of  the  popularity  of  Gree*k  studies  at  Rome  at  this  time  and 
sulnequently  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  in  detail.  What  is  scarcely  less  important, 
an  influence  was  presentlv  extended  to  the  critical  study  of  Latin.  According  to  Sue- 
tonius, grammaticid  stifles  in  Rome  date  from  Crates  of  Pergamos,  who  about  109  B.O. 
gave  public  lectures  on  Greek  grammar.  Lucius  Elius  SUlo  presently  lectured  In  the 
same  way  on  Latin,  and  his  pupils,  Yarro,  LucIIius,  and  Cicero,  all  became  authorities  on 

aueatlons  of  grammar.  The  two  former  were  authors  of  grammatical  works,  as  was 
leir  contemporary.  Cffisar  himself.  To  the  Greek  grammar  of  Dionysius,  descriptive 
grammar  owes  Its  fundamental  terminology,  which  was  speedily  translated  into  Latin 
and  used  by  all  subsequent  writers  In  its  essential  forms.  During  the  succeeding  cen- 
turies grammatical  studies  were  not  suffered  to  lapse.  Prominent  names  are  Quintilian, 
in  the  first  century,  Probus  and  Donatus  in  the  fourth.  After  the  seat  of  government 
had  been  transferred  from  Rome  to  Constantinople,  we  have,  in  the  ^xth  century,  the 
last  great  grammarian  in  Prisclan.  All  of  this  early  grammar  was  descriptive  only ; 
there  was  no  thought  of  a  systematic  classification,  or  u  comparison  of  languages,  al- 
though, as  early  as  Strabo,  four  of  the  Greek  dialects  were  not  inaccurately  brought  to- 
gether. The  classificatory  stage  In  the  development  of  the  science  properly  began  with 
the  theologians  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  had  by  this  time  extpncled  their  studies  to 
the  Semitic  languages  other  than  Hebrew. 

Attention  now  began  to  be  directed  to  linguistic  questions  on  a  broader  basis.  Blbli- 
ander,  in  1548,  publuhed  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  fourteen  language  ;  Rocca,  In  1601,  In 
twenty-six ;  Megiserus,  In  1692,  in  forty,  and  In  1S08,  in  fifty.  Early  in  the  succeeding 
century,  Estlenne  Guichard,  in  hisIIarttionieSltffmoloffique(l(iO(S),  distinguishes, although 
by  no  means  correctly  in  their  relationships,  since  he  derives  Greek  from  Hebrew,  be- 
twoen  four  classes  of  languag^  corresponding  to  our  modern  Semitic,  Greek,  Italic,  and 
Germanic   Scaliger,  in  his  DicUHba  de  EuropaorumLtngwu  (ISIO),  distinguishes  eleven 
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clasBes.  A  great  rtumbling  block  to  the  developmeDt  of  a  rational  classiflcation  at 
this  time  lar,  however,  in  the  unquestioned  assumption  that  Hebrew  waa  the  primitive 
laneuage  of  all  mankind,  and  that,  consequently,  from  It  all  languages  may  ultimately 
be  derived.  It  was  the  service  of  Leibnitz  (164S~1716),  finally,  to  remove  tMs  obstacle 
and  to  estabUsh  the  study  of  language,  for  the  first  time,  upon  a  bads  of  Inductive  reason- 
ing. At  fate  instigation,  a  vigorous  eoUectfonof  facts  was  set  on  fooL  Two  great  works 
at  the  beginning  of  the  centuiy ,  in  this  direction,  owe  their  origin  directly  to  his  influence, 
namely,  tlie  Gatalogite  of  LanffuagM(l^),  In  six  volumes,  by  Hervey,  and  the  Mitkridatet 
(1808-17),  in  four  volumes,  by  Adelung.  What  acted,  however,  more  than  all  else  to 
point  out  the  true  direction  was  the  attention  called  in  Europe  to  Sanskrit  studies,  by 
the  establishment,  in  1784,  of  the  Asiatic  Hociety  at  Calcutta,  through  whose  publications, 
the  language  and  literature  first  became  accessible  to  scholars  outside  of  India.  One  of 
Its  memben.  Sir  William  Jones,  presentlv,  in  1786.  pointed  out  for  the  first  time  tlie 
unmistakable  a£Bnitf  existing  between  najiskrit.  Greek.  Latin,  Gothic,  Celtic,  and  old 
Persian,  which  he  affirms  must  have  sprung  from  a  common  source.  In  (Germany,  the  re- 
sults of  these  new  investigations  wen-  first  utilized  by  Frederick  Schlegel,  who  had 
studied  Sanskrit  in  England,  and  who  now,  in  1808,  published  hte  work.  Ceter  die  BpracKe 
und  Wdtheit  der  Indier.  It  was  this  book  which  really  gave  tiie  impulse  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  science  of  Indo-Gerraanic  philology.  Stimuhted  by  It,  P^anz  Bopp  (1791- 
1867),  the  actual  founder  of  the  science,  published  at  FVankfort-on-the-Maln,  In  1816. 
hte  book  I7«6«r  dot  Cattgiigaiionatyatem  der  SanskrUspraehe  in  Vvr^tieh-utig  mitjmum  der 
grieehitehen,  lattiniachan,  pertitehen,  und  germanitdun  Spra^.  Bopp,  in  thtenist  work 
on  comparative  grammar,  identifies  the  personal  endings  of  the  verbs  withoriginallv  inde- 
pendent pronouns,  and  recognizes  in  the  Gothic  verbs  afterward  called  weak  by  Grimm, 
a  union  of  the  root  with  the  preterile  of  the  verb  iodc.  A  second,  and  still  more  Impor- 
tant work  by  Bopp,  was  hte  Y^l^tMjide  Orammatik  de$  Santkrit,  Zend,  OriechiteSen, 
Lateinitehen,  OotAi»at&n,  und  Deuteeken  (1888-52;  third  edition,  1860-71).  Theservtee 
rendered  the  new  science  by  Bopp,  from  the  side  of  comparative  grammar,  was  more 
than  paralleled  by  Jacob  Grimm  (1785-1868),  the  founder  of  historical  grammar,  whose 
great  work,  the  DeuUdhe  QrammaUk,  appeared  In  4  volumes,  1810-87.  Grimm,  in  thte 
work,  although  the  modem  science  tias  by  no  manner  of  means  impartially  accepted  hte 
conclusions,  definitely  pointed  out  the  subsequent  lines  of  its  development.  Bis  gram- 
mar te  not  only  historical,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  comparative,  what  was  most  im- 
portant for  the  establishment  of  the  study  upon  a  scientific  baste  was  hte  first  formula- 
tion of  a  law  of  sound,  and  his  certain  establishment  of  the  fact  that  sound  changes  must 
and  do  take  place  along  definite  htetorical  lines.  Grimm's  grammar,  although  primarily 
confined  to  the  branches  of  a  single  language,  la  the  first  great  fundamental  work  In  the 
science  of  philology,  and  from  the  time  of  ite  appearance  exercised  an  incalculable 
Infiuence  upon  its  development.  The  comparative  method  was  first  applied  to  the 
vocabularies  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  by  August  Friedrich  Pott  (1803-88)  in  his 
SAym6togi»ch»  Fartehungen  attfdem  Oebieie  der  indogermanitehen  Spraehen  (188^-^ ;  sec- 
ond edition,  1850-76).  The  two  great  summarizing  works  since  Bopp  are  the  Compen- 
dium der  vergleieheTiden  Qrammaiik  der  indogermanitehen  ^praehen  (1861  ;  fourth 
edition,  1876),  by  August  Schleicher  (1831-68),  and  the  Grundriat  der  vergleichenden 
3praehvna$6titeht^  der  indegermani»eAen  Sprcuhen  (1886-03),  by  Earl  Bnigmann,  which 
last  contains  the  latest  mufts  of  the  science. 

It  was  the  establidunent  of  underlying  taw  in  sound  change  by  Jacob  Giimm  that 


consonantal  change,  as  exhibited  in  the  Germanic  group  of  languages  when  contrasted 
with  other  members  of  the  Indo-Gennanic  family,  show&d  that  such  changes  of  sound 
in  language  eztet  in  sequences  wholly  independent  of  chance  or  of  volition  on  the  part  of 
the  speaker,  and  It  proved,  furthermore,  that  these  sequencee  of  sound  change  are  ascer- 
tainable  along  definite  courses  of  development  It  la  uie  formulation  of  these  principles 
of  phonetic  duuige  that  constitute  the  so-called  "lam"  of  language.  It  most,  however, 
bo  home  In  mind  that  these  are  not  physical  laws  with  which  we  have  here  to  dc.-l.  A 
sound  law  simply  states  the  regularity  observed  within  a  certain  group  of  historical 

Ehenomena  ;  it  does  not,  like  a  law  of  physics,  state  what  must  under  given  conditions 
ivarlably  occur.  The  distinction  is  to  be  made,  also,  between  sound  change  properly 
so  called  and  that  which  te  simply  sound  substitution  at  any  given  period  in  a  language, 
as  when,  for  instance,  it  is  saia  in  French  grammar  that  "adjectives  in /form  their 
feminine  by  changing  /  into  m."  as  though  the  feminine  form  were  then  and  there  derived 
from  the  masculine,  and  had  not,  in  Ite  turn,  regularly  descended  from  the  Latin  feminine. 
Sonnd  snbsUtutions  of  thte  sort,  and  there  are  many  of  them,  are  the  resulte  of  tiie  work- 
Ingjof  phonetic  laws,  but  they  are  not.  thus  stated,  to  be  construed  to  express  alaw  of  sound 
change,  which  latter  te  invambly  considered  to  mean  an  htetorical  development  that  has 
been  carried  out  within  some  particular  period.  The  tliesls  is  maintained  by  the  mod- 
ern school  of  philologists  of  the  invariability  of  the  working  of  the  laws  of  sound.  It 
te  evident,  however,  that  to  be  constetent  and  regular  they  can  only  concern  themselves 
with  absolutely  similar  phonetic  conditions.  In  such  circumstances,  a  sound  must  In- 
nriably  have  one  and  the  same  fate  :  either  It  must  have  c^nged  throughout  the  par- 
ticular language  or  dialect  Into  the  same  other  sound,  or  it  must  have  remained  constant 
throughout  Where  a  sound  orif^nally  the  same  In  an  older  stadium  of  the  lanniage  is 
sabsequently  represented  by  various  sounds,  this  may  be  shown  conclusively  to  be  due 


Hte  statement  of  the  principle  of 


to  the  effect  of  a  dUferenoe  la  phonetic  conditions,  whether  of  accent,  the  influence  of 
neighboring  sounds,  or  the  like.  The  "  non-exceptional"  working  of  pboneticlaw  mean* 
no  more  than  this.  Ab  the  principle  has  concisehr  been  stated  :  A  given  sound  tn  one 
and  tfa£  same  position  cannot  give  rise  to  two  differeat  Qounds." 

"Grimm's  Law"  was  originally  formulated  in  the  second  edition  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  DmUtehe  Orammatik,  which  appeared  In  1822.  While  Uie  formulaUon  of  the 
process  as  a  law  unquestionably  belongs  to  Jacob  Grimm,  the  discovery  of  the  fact  of 
the  existence  of  these  particular  series  of  sound  changes  does  not.  Single  stadia  of  the 
process  had  long  been  recognized.  Examples  Illustrative  of  the  entire  permutation,  in- 
termixed, to  be  sure,  with  many  wrongly  assumed  phonetic  changes,  are  cpntained  in 
the  SneniUct  Dialog  Lexicon  of  tlie  Swede  Joh.  Ibre.  which  was  published  In  1766.  Ras- 
mus Kristiau  Rask  (1787-1882),  in  his  work  on  the  origin  of  the  Old  Norse  language, 
Uhtert5ffetae  om  det  gamU  Nordiake  eller  IilaTuUke  Sproga  Oprindelu,  which  appeMvd  io 
1818,  jives  the  results  of  the  process  In  alt  Its  details,  with  the  exception  that  he  makes 
Cheek-Latin  h  equivalent  to  Germanic  h  (see  below).  To  Grimm,  however,  belongs  the 
merit  of  having  brought  the  det^ls  together  under  a  single  formulation,  and  the  law 
whldi  thus  arose,  as  is  eminently  fitting,  received  his  name.  It  has,  nevertheless, 
since  his  original  statement  of  It  undergone  not  unimportant  correction.  "  Grimm's  I^w," 
or  the  First,  or  Germanic,  Permutation  of  Consonants  {Lautvei'sehitinmg),  may  be  thus 
stated  :  Before  the  differentiation  of  the  common,  or  primitive,  Germanic  language  into 
tiie  separate  Germanic  dialects,  the  tndo-Germanic  tenues,  tenues  aspiratse,  mediae,  and 
mediie  aspirate  underwent  the  following  shifting :  The  Indo-Ger.  tenues  o,  t,  k,  q,  be* 
came  in  primitive  Germanic  the  voiceless  spiranta  /,  A,  A  (/uo)  .*  ,  Sansk.  pad-, 
Gr.  milt,  lAt  pes,  Goth.  fUus.  A.  8.  f&t,  foot ;  Bansk.  tr&yas,  Gr.  r/»ir,  Xat  trOs,  A.  & 
)rrt ;  Sansk.  ^van-,  Gr.  isiw,  Lat.  canis,  Ootb.  hunds,  A.  S.  bund,  hound  ;  Lat.  caplo, 
Goth,  hafjan,  A.  S.  hebban,  heave ;  Gr.  Titiiru,  (*leiqo),  Lat.  linguo,  Goth,  lelhwan, 
A.  S.  leon  (*llhan),  lend.  In  the  combination  t  -\-  tenues  the  Indo-Ger.  tenues  remained 
unshifted,  as  did  also  the  t  in  the  Indo-Oer.  combiDations  pt,  kt,  qt.  The  Indo-Ger. 
medis  h,  d,  g.  g  (velar)  became  the  tenues  p,  t,  k,  k  (kw) :  e.g.,  Lat.  Inbricus  (*siabricu8), 
Goth,  sliupan,  A.  S.  slflpan,  slip ;  Sansk.  d&^a.  Gr.  Hko,  Lat.  decern,  Goth,  tafliun,  A.  S. 
ten  ;  Sansk.  j^nu,  Gr,  y&vv,  Lat.  genu,  Goth,  kniu,  A.  S.  cnBo,  knee  ;  hat.  gelu,  Goth. 
fciUds.  A.  SiCeald,  cold ;  Gr,  jSibc  ("glwos),  Lat  vivos  (*gwIvos),  Goth.  qius(Ger.  qiwis), 
A.  S.  cwicu,  quick.  The  Indo-Oer.  tenues  aspiratse  became  voiceless  spirants  In  primi- 
tive Qer.,  and  were  thus  merged  with  the  voiceless  spirants  which  arose  from  the  Indo- 
Ger.  tenues,  together  with  which  they  underwent  all  further  changes.  The  tenues 
aspiratw  were,  however,  of  rare  occurrence  in  Indo-Ger.,  and  may  be  left  out  of  considera- 
tion here.  The  Indo-Ger.  medite  asplratse  first  of  all  became  voiced  spirants ;  ulti- 
mately, original  bh,  dh  initially,  and  M,  dh,  gh  medially  after  nasals  became  the  voiced 
explosives  0,  d,ff:  e.g.  Sansk.  bh&rami,  Or.  ^/w,  Latfero,  Goth,  bafran,  A.  S.  benu, 
1)ear ;  BandL  dtiftma,  Gr.  Goth,  ga-deps,  A.  8.  dsd,  deed  ;  Sansk.  j&mbhas,  Gr. 

y^pfof,  A.  8.  comb;  Sansk.  b&ndhanam,  Goth.,  A.  8.  bindan,  bind;  root  angh-.  Or. 
SyX'^,  Lat.  angO,  Goth,  aggwus,  A.  8.  engi  (narrow).  The  changes  here  noticed 
were  only  gradual,  and  In  their  beffinnlngs  were  doubtless  already  present  in  the  parent 
language.  There  are  varying  theories  as  to  the  oi-der  in  which  they  took  place.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  the  tenues  first  became  spirants.  The  tenues  aspiratas  and  the  medlse 
aspiratie  then  became.  In  the  ooe  case,  voiceless  spirants,  in  the  other,  voiced  explosives. 
In  this  manner,  as  has  been  stated,  the  tenues  and  the  tenues  aspirate  fell  together. 
Finally,  the  medlse  became  tenues.  A  second  stadium  of  the  process,  commonly  called 
the  Second,  or  High  German,  Permutation  of  Consonants,  subsequentiy  took  place  within 
Gennan  territory  Itself,  and  differentiates  the  dialects  of  South  Germany,  or  Bljdi  Ger- 
man, whose  consonants  underwent  the  additional  shifting,  from  the  dialects  of  Nnth 
Germany,  or  Low  German. 

As  "Grimm's  Law"  bad  been  formulated  It  still  left  unexplained  a  large  number  of 
instances  wbicli  were  originally  considered  as  exceptions  to  its  working.  A  considerable 
class  of  these  so-called  exceptions  exhibited  in  Germanic,  for  Indo-Ger.  p,  t,  k,  at  times 
b,  d,  g,  instead  of  tbe  regular  /,  \{th\  k.  Karl  Vemer,  in  1877,  (in  a  paper  In  Euhn's 
Zeittchrift  fQ.r  vergleiehende  Sprizdiforaehung,  vol.  xxiii.)  explained  this  irregularity,  and 
established  it  under  a  phonetic  law.  It  was  proved  that  where  tbe  difference  occurred  h 
was  connected  with  the  earlier  accentuation  of  tbe  Germanic  languages,  which  at  one 
time  corresponded  with  thi;  free  Indo  Germ.  accent  as  exliibited  in  Greek,  or  more  per- 
fectly stiU.  in  Vedic  Sanskrit.  In  the  case  of  bhratar,  for  instance,  the  accent  lay  on  tiie 
first  syllable,  but  in  the  corresponding  form  pitdr,  on  tlie  last ;  in  Gothic  we  have  bropar, 
A.  S.or^dor,  but  Qoth.fadar,  A.  Q.Jixdtr.  "  Yerner's  Law"  is  to  be  thus  stated  :  After 
the  first  permutation  of  consonants  had  been  completed,  but  before  the  principal  accoit 
was  confined,  as  in  later  Germanic,  to  the  root-syflable.  a  regular  interchange  took  place 
between  the  voiceless  and  the  voiced  spirants.  The  spirants  /,  y{th).  A,  hw,  »,  medial  w 
final,  became  b,  d,  g,  gw,  z,  except  In  tiie  combinations  jt,  ft,  H,  ha,  tp,  at,  <A,  m,  when 
the  vowel  next  preceding  them  did  not  bear  the  principal  accent :  e.g.  Sansk,  pltfir-,  Gr, 
irarip',  Goth,  fadar,  A.  S.  fieder,  father;  Sansk.  <;aUlm,  Gr.  ^*oriv.  Lat.  centum, Goth., 
A.  S.  hund,  hundred  ;  Gr.  knxpA,  A  S.  8weger(motber-in  Iaw) ;  Gr.  (fcjtdf,  A.  8.  -tig(decade) 
The  process  called  by  Holtzmann  "grammatical  change,*'  in  the  Germanic  languagMi 
owes  its  origin  to  differences  in  acccntualion  under  this  law :  e.g.  A.  8.  ehaan,  has  in  the 
past  fling.  aa»,  plur.  curon,  past  part,  eoran  ;  wnidan.  In  the  same  way,  has  ffUfS,  mtftfR, 
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miden;  Mm  hu  Uah,  Utg&n,  togtn^  which  dllEetentistlon  i«  due  to  the  fact  that  in  tiie 
inflnltlTe  and  the  past  aing.  the  accent  fell,  as  dot,  upon  the  fliat  pliable  ;  In  tiie  past 
{dur.  and  the  past  part.,  however,  it  oiiglnatly  fell  upon  tjie  termination.  In  the  caaeof 
eSotan,  lio$an.  and  the  like,  the  Germ,  s  was  regularly  developed  to  an  as  above,  in 
some  of  the  lanniages  of  the  group.  "  Verner's  Law"  was  of  extraordinary  importance 
to  the  sdence  of  philology,  not  merely  because  it  cleared  up  a  hitherto  inexplicable  pho- 
netic condition,  and  directed  attention  to  the  weighty  part  played  by  accent  in  the  devel- 
oimient  of  soimdfl,  bat  even  more  than  this,  because  it  proved  conclurively  the  wider 
and  Burer  ranee  oi  law  in  laniraage  changes.  It  showed  that  if  two  sounds  were  devel- 
oped out  of  what  was  orippinally  one  and  the  same  sound,  it  was  not  a  matter  of  chance, 
but  that  there  were  definite  reasons  for  the  differentiation.  It  stamped  the  whole  man- 
ner of  procedure  in  philological  investigation,  in  short,  as  indubitably  real  and  scientiflc, 
and  beyond  the  imputation  of  haphazard,  which  had  often  enough  been  cast  upon  it  In 
its  earlier  days.  Vemer,  in  his  formulation  of  the  law,  recognizes  this  fact  in  that  he 
appends,  as  a  corollary,  the  statement :  "  The  Firat  Permutation  of  Consonants  does  not 
permit,  aside  from  the  preservation  of  consonants  in  some  certain  complexes,  a  mass  of 
exceptions."  "Verners  Law"  has  since  been  widely  applied,  and  Its  scope  has  been 
extended.  C!oniray  has  used  its  principle  to  explain  the^aMence  of  rhotaclsm  in  certain 
Latin  forms ;  we  have,  for  instance,  Minut,  eaUnriet,  vanwa,  but ^naria,  gerlbam,  AuH- 
Uua,  n&rU.  The  law  dted  under  his  name  is  to  the  effect  that:  Wherever  In  Italic  an  «, 
medially  between  vowels,  followed  an  accented  syllable,  the  resultant  was  as  in  the  non- 
rhotacislng  dialects,  likeOscan,  butr  in  the  rhotacising  dialects,  like  Latin  and  Urabrian  ; 
If  the  accent  immediately  preceded,  the  t  was  preserved,  except  in  Latin  and  Faliscan, 
where,  nevertheless,  the  change  to  r  still  took  place  if  the  s  was  followed  by  t  or  u,  and 
the  same  vowels,  or  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong,  preceded.  Moulton,  in  the  law  cited 
under  his  name,  uses  the  principle  of  "  Verner's  Law,"  again,  to  account  for  the  presence 
«f  a  tenuis  in  Greek,  inst^id  of  the  regular  hard  aspirate.  His  own  formulation  ia  that : 
"  Original  hard  aspirates  lose  their  aspiration  in  Greek,  except  where  the  accent  Imme- 
diately precedes."  We  have,  for  instance,  olaOa  and  tort  (Sansk.  sthi) ;  Sansk.  -thfi  and 
Gr.  -r<$c  ;  Sansk.  mith&s  and  Gr.  /ier<i.  "  Sievcr's  Law"  takes  account  of  the  fact  that  in 
place  of  the  iW,  which  by  "Verner's  Law"  should  appear  in  primitive  Germanic  for 
original  Ai0,  there  Is  found.  In  unaccented  syllables,  by  "  grammatical  change"  au.  We 
have,  in  this  wav,  In  Ooth.  iiuwi,  maid,  instead  of  magwi;  A.  8.  ^mbima.  Instead  of 
m$egii^.  "  Paul  and  Kluge's  Law"  acooonts  for  a  class  of  exceptions  Jto  **  Oiimm's 
Law"  in  which  <ot,  dd,  U  (which  have  arisen  either  from  Indo-Ger.  ghn,  dAn,  bhn,  by 
"  Verner's  Law"  from  An,  tn,  pn,  or  from  original  mediss  plus  n),  become  AA,  U,  pp. 
when  the  accent  originally  followed, 

Leskion,  in  hla  work,  iXe  DefUijiation  im  Slaviteh-ldtamsehen  und  im  Germamaefi^ 
(1876),  first  expressed  the  thesis  of  the  invaiiabUity  of  ptionotic  law.  The  statement  was 
not  only  not  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged,  but  met  with  active  opposition.  Philologists 
were  preeently  divided  Into  two  parties,  and  the  w-oalled  "  new  school"  of  philology 
arose,  which  naa  ultimately  remained  in  possession  of  the  field,  and  has  ^ven  to  the 
science  its  present  form.  The  new  school  based  its  assumptions  primarily  upon  the  doc- 
trineof  the  non-exceptional  working  of  the  laws  of  sound  change,  which  It  endeavored  to 
carry  out  with  far  greater  consUtency  than  before.  The  physiology  of  sound,  as  exem- 
plified In  language,  was  made  the  subject  of  more  careful  investigations,  and  the  results 
were  more  strictly  applied  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  change.  Many  apparent  irregu- 
larities in  sound  were  in  this  manner  proved  to  be,  in  reality,  due  only  to  their  graphic 
representation.  Factors  like  accent,  that  had  before  not  neen  sufficiently  taken  into 
oonrideration,  were  found  to  be  capable  of  wider  application.  In  particular,  the  princi- 
ple of  the  working  of  "  false  analogy,"  so  called,  recelred  a  complete  justification  as  a 
working  factor  In  language  changein  all  periods  of  its  history,  instead  of  being  consid- 
ered an  irregularity  of  only  Incidental  occurrence.  The  new  scliool,*accordingly,  has 
simply  carried  forward  to  their  fullest  conclusion  principles  already  established  as  fun- 
damental. Philologlats  like  Qeorg  Curtius  (1830-85)  and  Schleicher,  who  represented 
the  opposition  to  the  newer  views  in  their  entirety,  are  by  no  means  to  beadjudged  In  con- 
tempt of  phonetic  laws,  which  they  applied  more  consistently  than  did  their  predecessors. 
They  did  not,  however,  believe  in  tbe  unvarying  character  of  their  working.  Curtius, 
particularly,  held  to  and  sought  to  justify,  bMlde  the  regular  sound  changes  covered  by 
htw,  irregular  or  "sporadic  changes" — changes,  namely,  that  were  found  in  some  in- 
stances, only,  in  the  occurrence  of  a  sound,  and  not  in  all  under  identical  circumstances. 
The  new  school,  with  their  thesis  that  phonetic  law  is  invariable,  rigidly  exclude  the 
possibility  of  "sporadic  change."    A  sound  change  within  a  given  area  of  speech  at  a 

Erticular  phase  of  its  development  will  not  be  found  to  occur  in  one  instance  and  to 
wanting  in  another.   The  same  sound  under  umilar  circumstanoes  will  be  similarly 
affected. 

One  of  the  most  Important  services  of  the  new  direction  In  philological  investigation 
has  been  to  call  increased  attention  to  the  fundamental  conditions  of  language  develop- 
ment In  general.  If  the  external  characteristics  of  language  as  a  physical  product  hud 
been  more  accurately  investigated  in  the  light  of  the  more  perfect  elaboration  and  appli- 
cation of  the  science  of  phonetics,  so  its  internal  characteristics  as  a  psychological  j>rod- 
uct  were  now  observed  with  greater  care.  Stelnthal,  particularly  in  his  work  SinUi- 
iung  in  die  Pij/6hologie  und  8praehv>iue.Mcihafl  (1871),  among  others,  has  investigated 
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language  from  its  psychological  aide,  as  has  also  Whitney,  In  a  more  popular  way.  In  his 
Language  and  tA«  Studu  of  language,  and  The  Life  and  Orowtlt  of  Lai^age.   The  ap- 

EUcation  of  the  facta  of  the  peychology  of  language  to  the  detaila  of  the  moderipscieiice 
aa  been  the  aervtce,  before  all  other*,  of  Hermann  Paal,  whose  work,  J^indjken  der 
Bpraehgetehiehte,  appeared  in  1880.  Paul  here  definitely  directs  attention  to  the  Impor- 
tant part  played  by  analogy  in  language  change.  Single  words  attract  each  other  in 
the  human  mind,,  the  result  being  the  appearance  of  a  quantity  of  larger  or  smaller 
groups  ;  such  an  attraction,  furthermore,  always  being  dependent  either  upon  a  corre- 
spondence of  the  sound,  or  of  the  meaning,  or  of  both  conjoined.  Analogy,  in  this  way, 
13  a  conservative  force  in  language,  and  works  to  secure  its  transmission  and  its  continu- 
ity with  at  least  some  degree  of  regularity.  It  is,  however,  for  just  this  reason,  a  de- 
Btractive  force,  since  the  tendency  toward  regularity  and  uniformity  not  seldom  resulta 
in  destroying  forms  which  do  not  conform  to  some  given  group.  It  la,  however,  at 
other  times  distincttv  a  creative  force,  and  all  living  languages  are  constantly  beiug  added 
to  by  the  creation  of  new  forms  on  the  analogy  of  those  already  existing.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  analogy  has  not  operated  in  these  directions  at  all  periods  in  the 
history  of  a  language.  A  particular  effect  of  the  working  of  analogy  ia  the  reaction 
against  isolation  of  form.  It  has  had,  in  this  way,  a  "  leveUng"  tendency,  whose  result 
has  a  most  important  bearing  upon  a  true  appredation  of  the  proceaaes  of  change.  By 
comparing  the  associated  groups  present  in  our  own  consciousness  with  those  which  ft 
can  be  proved  existed  In  a  past  period  of  the  language,  it  will  readily  be  found  that  in 
many  instances  forms  preTiously  connected  are  no  longer  considered  to  belong  together. 
This  has  been  the  result,  principally,  of  a  change  in  sound,  or  a  change  in  signiScatioo. 
A  familiar  Instance  of  this  process  of  isolation  Is  the  ViarA  forlorn.  By  the  operation  of 
"  Vemer's  Iav,"  forloren  was  the  regular  past  part,  of  the  A.  8.  ver^3(for^i0tan,~UaM, 
—luron, — loren.  There  is  no  thought  now,  however,  of  a  connection  with  to  lone;  it 
has  been  completely  isolated  from  its  original  grouping.  Forlorn  is  the  aurrlval  of  a 
group  which  well  mustttitea,  as  a  whole,  uie  tenaenqy  of  language  to  react  against  formal 
Utolauon.  Instances  were  cited  under  "Vemer's  Law,"  In  which  the  past>plur.  and  the 
past  part.,  by  "  grammatical  change,"  had  a  different  consonant  from  the  present  and 
the  past  sing.,  like  A.  B.  ceosan — cSas — curon — coren.  Already  in  Anglo-Saxon  the 
traces  of  this  process  in  many  cases  has  disappeared  by  the  intrusion  of  the  consonant 
of  the  present  stem,  with  the  result  that  all  tenses  in  these,  as  was  the  case  in  the  great 
majority  of  verbs,  exhibited  the  same  consonantal  conditions  throughout.  Those  fonns 
which  still  ret^ned  the  older  consonant  becune,  aa  a  consequeDce,  more  and  more  isolated 
from  the  groups  with  which  they  were  really  connected,  and  in  their  turn  were  ultl-' 
mately  merged  with  what  were  Kit  to  be  the  normal  forms.  In  the  noun  declen^on 
almost  all  traces  of  the  working  of  this  law  had  disappeared  even  in  earliest  Germanic. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  if  phonetic  development  were  the  only  agent  in  the  history 
of  language,  the  result  would  be  an  infinite  variety  of  forms  only  loosely  connected,  or 
even,  it  may  be,  absolutely  unconnected.  The  tendency  to  react  against  isolation  is  a 
unifying  force  that  must  be  taken  into  strict  consideration  in  etvmological  processes  on 
account  of  its  effect  to  obliterate  previous  phonetic  conditions  wnich,  in  many  cases,  the 
laws  of  language  alone  can  show  to  have  once  prevailed.  The  controlling  principles  in 
this  matter  of  Isolation,  and  the  reaction  against  it,  are  formulated  as  follows :  "  The 
greater  the  phonetic  distance  of  two  differentiated  forms  the  greater  is  the  power  of 
resistance  against  unification  and  equalization."  By  virtue  of  Uiis  principle  we  still 
have,  for  instance, /(TT^orn  from  fiw  and  wd(2en  from  "  The  closer  the  etymological 

connection  is  between  differentiated  forms,  the  sooner  will  unification  be  effected." 
Various  forms  of  the  same  tense,  for  instance,  or  the  various  cases  of  the  same  noun  are 
felt  to  be  more  closely  connected  than  are  the  various  tenses  of  the  same  verb,  or  the 
nouns  of  the  same  declensions,  and  consequentlv  the^  are  much  more  readily  affected. 
A  third  principle  !s  that  *'  the  greater  the  intensity  with  which  differentiated  forms  are 
Impreased  upon  the  minds  of  the  community,  the  greater  will  prove  their  power  of  re- 
dstance  against  unification."  Sometimes  a  differentiation  in  form  coincides  with  a 
difference  in  function,  although  in  its  origin  there  was  no  necessary  connection  between 
them.  In  such  a  case  the  phonetic  condition  is  strengthened  to  persist,  and  in  its  turn 
may  become  associated  with  the  difference  in  function  to  the  extent  that  it  is  supposed 
absolutely  to  indicate  it.  Such  an  instance  la  found,  for  example,  in  the  plurals  of  tooth, 
foot,  man,  formed  by  ufRtout,  viz.,  teeth,  feet,  men.  Originally,  however,  teeth, feet,  mm 
were,  in  the  same  way,  fonnd  In  the  dat  sing.,  as  well  as  the  nom.,  and  acc.  plur. ;  the 
rest  of  the  sing,,  the  nom.,  acc.,  and  gen.,  had  a  different  vowel,  6.g.,f6t,  f6te»,  which 
presently  made  its  way  into  the  dat. ;  the  whole  sing,  thus  had  its  distinctive  vowel, 
which  was  now  contrasted  with  that  of  the  nom.  and  acc.  plur. ;  this,  in  its  turn,  crowd- 
ed out  the  vowel  felt  to  belong  to  the  sing.,  from  the  gen.,  and  dat.,  e.g.  f6tat  ffitum, 
and  the  umiauted  form  became  Indicative  of  the  plural  and  the  plural  alone. 

If  the  effect  of  phonetic  change  is,  in  manifold  instances,  to  produce  differentiatioa 
which  did  not  originally  exist,  it  is,  nevertheless,  in  many  others  to  obliterate  differences 
that  race  existed.  In  this  way  sound  chan.ire.  again  through  the  working  of  analogy, 
operates  to  produce  new  groups.  The  simplest  operation  of  this  process  is  seen  where 
words  unconnected,  either  by  etymology  or  by  signiflcatioQ,  acquire  the  same  fonn.  Of 
this  character  are,  for  instance,  grave  {A.  S.  grdfan)— grave  (Fr.  grave,  Lat.  gravem) ; 
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been  produced,  and  one  form  or  the  other  was  then  changed  on  account  of  its  supposed 
connection  with  the  rest  So-called  popular,  or  "  folk,"  etymologies  fall  under  this 
head,  as  where,  for  instance,  tpariwo  grata,  or  even  ffra»$.  appears  for  (uparoffui.  Pho- 
netic development  has  worked  even  more  actively  in  the  grouping  of  the  systems  of  in- 
OecUon.  This  is  agidu  a  most  important  matter  Id  comparative  grammar.  It  has  made 
Itself  felt  in  two  directions.  In  the  one,  forms  which  have  had  identical  funcUons  come 
ultimately  to  coincide  ;  in  the  other,  coincidence  is  exhibited  in  forms  which  have  orig- 
inally had  different  functions.  "  Leveling"  of  the  character  first  mentioned  has  actra 
beneficially  toward  a  simplitlcation  of  language  without  any  apparent  disadvantage. 
In  Gothic,  foi-  instance,  the  comparative  of  adjectives  was  formed  ^7ith  the  suffix  -iz  or 
-Sz,  the  superlative  with  -iit  or  ■-^Stt ;  in  O.  H.  Gt.  the  comparative  and  superlative  were 
-iro,  -iat,  or  Sro, -9tt;  In  A.S.  there  was  hut  a  single  teimlnation  for  the  comparative,  i.e., 
-ra,  but  still  two  for  the  superlative,  viz.,  -cttajna-esi,  which  in  modern  English  has  been 
reduced  to  -eat  alone.  Such  a  convergence,  however,  is  not  necessarily  so  complete.  In 
the  case  of  inflections,  words  originally  belonging  to  one  system  have  not  Infrequently, 
in  much  the  same  way.  gone  bodily  over  to  another.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
convergence  has  exhibited  itself  in  some  forma  alone,  but  in  all  words  of  certain  groups, 
or  it  has  possibly  affected  only  some  forma  of  some  words.  The  history  of  declensions 
In  tlie  Germanic  languages,  for  instance,  furnishes  abundant  instances  of  the  leveling 
results  of  these  processes,  and  it  it  only  by  an  appeal  lo  comparative  grammar  that  It  u 
possil)Ie  to  reconstruct  original  conditions.  ISren  in  Ctothic,  the  declensions  are  found  to 
be  merged,  and  modem  Enelish  shows  the  ultimate  result  of  such  a  process.  In  the 
case  of  the  coincidence  of  forms  which  have  had  at  one  time  different  foDctions,  ex- 
amples are  not  far  to  seek.  Our  own  personal  pronouns  furnish  a  striking  case  in  point, 
as  do  the  strong  verbs  In  the  frequent  convergence  of  the  past  sing,  and  plur.  and  the 
past  part,  into  oae  and  the  same  form.  The  recognition  of  the  undoubted  tendenciesof 
analogy,  both  before  and  after  the  working  of  any  given  phonetic  law,  is  one  of  the  most 
instructive  phases  of  the  modem  science.  It  has  cleared  up  many  apparent  inconsisten- 
cies in  the  development  of  forms,  and  must,  henceforth,  be  used  as  a  working  factor  in  all 
Investigations  of  the  problems  of  language. 

According  to  their  principle  of  formation  the  languages  of  the  world  are  classified, 
and  within  the  classes  tlius  formed  groups  or  families  of  language  are  distinguished,  whose 
membersare  genetically  connected  with  each  other,  in  that  afl  are  descended  from  a  common 
parent  speech.  Such  a  classification  la,  accordingly,  on  tlie  one  hand,  morphological ;  on 
the  other,  genetic.  In  the  one  case  it  ia  exhaustive,  in  that  all  languages  are  comprehended 
within  it ;  in  the  other  it  includes  only  those  between  which  relatlonsliip  has  as  yet 
been  proved  to  exist.  In  accordance  with  their  manner  of  formation,  two  great  (daMes 
of  languagesore  made :  the  one  Isolating,  or  non-inflexloDal ;  the  other,  InfleBonal.  The 
Isolating  ranguagea  aliow  an  al»ence  of  all  inflexional  stmcture.  Such  languaees  are, 
for  instance,  the  Chinese,  the  Siamese,  and  the  Tibeto-Burman  group.  The  Inflexional 
languages  exhibit  the  process  of  inflexion  in  all  phases  of  completeness.  Some  of  them, 
like  the  sO'Called  "agglutinative"  languages,  possess  it  only  in  a  slight  degree.  Their 
elements  are  only  loosely  aggregated  in  words  and  forms,  which  often  take  Uie  ^ape 
of  intricate  derivatives,  with  varying  degrees  of  obliteration  in  the  form  of  their  con- 
stituent parts.  Such  languages  are,  for  instance,  the  great  Turanian  group,  which  In- 
cludes, among  many  others,  Turkish.  Finnish,  and  Hungarian,  and  the  Malayo-Polyne- 
sian  languages.  The  "  poly-synthetic"  languages  also  exhibit  agglutination,  but  specifi- 
cally tend  toward  an  absorption  of  the  whole  sentence  Into  the  verb,  with  the  effect  that 
the  several  parts  of  a  sentence  are  fused  into  a  single  word.  Such  languages  are  those  of 
the  Indians  of  both  North  and  South  America.  The  "  incorporating"  languages,  also 
agglutinative,  incorporate  into  their  verb  relations,  else  usually  expressed  oy  indepen- 
dent words.  Such  a  languaee  is  Basque.  Other  languages  are  sometimes  specifl<»lly 
classed  as  "preflx-pronominal,"  like  the  Kafir  dialects,  or  "semi-Inflexional, ''lU»  Hot- 
tentot. 

Languages  of  the  purely  Inflexional  type  are  those  belonging  to  the  Semitic  and  the 
Indo-Ocrmanic  families.  The  Semitic  languages  exhibit  Inflexion  in  its  most  perfect 
form.  In  addition  to  inflexion  by  terminations,  as  in  our  own  group,  they  are  charac- 
terized by  two  distinctive  peculiarities,  viz. :  the  triliteral  nature  of  the  roots  and  their  in- 
flexion by  voriatloo  of  internal  vowel.  The  Semitic  root,  namely,  is  made  up  in  each 
instance  of  three  anTarrlng  consonants,  the  Taryina;  forms  of  the  Idea  being  expressed 
by  change  of  vowel.  Next  to  the  Indo-Qermanic  family,  they  have  been  most  thorough- 
ly investigated  from  a  modern  standpoint,  with  the  result  of  a  well-founded  science  of 
Semitic  philology,  whose  domain  is  being  constantly  extended. 

Inflexion  in  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  is  a  process  that  has  only  been  gradually 
developed.  Back  of  the  inflexional  period  was  a  root  period,  so  called,  when  suffixes 
were  not  yet  attached  to  words.  These  sufflxal  elements  are  of  two  kinds,  formal  and 
inflexion^  the  latter  being  either  case  or  personal  endings,  or  stem-forming  suflSxes. 
Both  word-formation  and  inflexion,  accordingly,  arose  by  composition,  but  many  of  the 
suflSxes,  even  in  the  Indo-Qermanic  period,  were  no  longer  felt  to  be  parts  of  a  composi- 
tion. The  process  is,  then,  a  fusion  of  independent  elements  in  both  derivation  ana  in- 
flexion. To  flnd  the  root  of  a  word,  it  is  in  general  terms  necessary  to  remove  from  it  all 
formative  elements.  It  Is  not,  however,  certain  that  the  forms  thus  arrived  at  actually 
represent  the  words  of  the  root  period,  since  both  the  analysis  of  the  sufflxal  elements 
Is  uncertain  and  inflexional  compounds  were  early  subjected  to  phonetic  clt^mge. 
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"Whether  the  roots  were  (mly  monoqrllabic,  or  oa\j  polyay liable,  or  were  both,  It  to 

imposaihle  definitely  to  say. 

The  Indo-Germanic  family  has  htvn  rariously  called.  This  particular  appellation 
was  chosen  by  Bopp,  aad  has  now  ecnerallv  been  sanctioned  by  scientific  usage.  It  in- 
dicates the  entire  speech  area  of  the  family,  from  India  to  its  farthest  limit  in  the  Ger- 
manic north.  "  Indo-European"  is  often  used  In  its  stead.  "  8anskriHc"and  "  Japhetic" 
were  terms  of  earlier  application  that  hare  been  discarded.  The  name  *'  Aryan,"  which 
is  due  to  Max  MtlUer,  is  now  less  frequently  applied  to  the  family  of  languages  as  a 
whole  than  to  the  Indian-Irantan  group,  or  to  the  primitive  people  of  the  race.  The 
Indo-Germanic  family  of  languaires  falls  into  eight  main  groups  or  branches.  These 
are :  (1)  Aryan.  This  consists  of  the  Indian  and  Iranian  minor  groups.  The  oldest 
dialect  of  the  Indian  group  is  the  language  of  the  Veda,  the  most  archaic  parts  of  which 
are  supposed  to  go  back  as  far  as  1600  b.o.  Sanskrit,  strictly  so  called,  or  classical  Sans- 
krit, Is  the  continuation  of  a  dialect  tlut  existed  parallel  with  that  of  the  Veda.  It  be- 
came the  literary  language  of  ladia,  and  as  such  acquired  a  fixed  and  artificial  form. 
PrSkrit,  of  which  as  early  as  the  thiid  century  b.c.  there  were  three  principal  dialects, 
was  the  vulgar  language.  As  Pdi  It  became  the  literary  language  of  Buddhism.  From 
the  dialects  of  Prakrit  have  descended  the  modern  Indian  languages  :  Hindi,  Hindustani, 
Bengali,  Maharatti,  Scindhi,  Punjabi,  and  others,  together  with  tlie  Romany  (Gipsy) 
dialects.  The  oldest  dialects  of  the  Iranian  group  are  Old  Persian  (West  Iranian),  the 
language  of  the  Persian  cuneiform  inscriptions,  from  about  620-850  B.C.,  and  Avestan, 
also  cafled  Zend  and  Old  Bactrian  (East  Iranian),  the  language  of  the  Zoroastrian  Aves- 
ta.  Two  dialects  are  distinguished  in  the  Avesta,  the  less  archaic  of  which  is  called 
lAter  Avestan,  or  Zend  In  a  strict  sense.  Neither  Old  Persian  nor  Avestan  has  direct 
descendants.  The  Modem  Persian  dialects,  Kurdish,  and  Ossetian,  are  more  nearly 
related  to  the  former,  and  Afgan  (Pastu)  to  the  latter.  (3)  Armenian.  The  literary 
language.  Old  Armenian,  goes  back  to  the  fifth  century.  The  modern  dialecls  are 
widely  separated  from  the  literary  language.  (3)  Greek.  Various  dialects  are  found  to 
occur  at  the  beginning  of  the  lilstoric  era.  These  are  classified  as  follows :  Ionic-Attic ; 
Doric ;  Northwest  Greek  ;  ^ollc ;  Elean  (which  may  belong  to  the  Nortli-West 
group) ;  Arcadian-Cyprian  ;  Pamphylian.  The  dialects  are  found  in  a  pure  form 
almost  solely  in  inscriptions.  The  earliest  literary  luiguage  exhibits  artificialities  of 
construction.  Out  of  the  Attic  dialect  a  common  literary  language  was  developed 
toward  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  Modem  Greek  is  divided  up  tnto  a  multitude  of 
dialects.  (4)  Albanian.  This,  the  language  of  ancient  Illyria,  has  only  been  known  to 
us,  toapy  great  extent,  since  tEie  seveateenth  century,  and  has,  as  yet,  l>een  Insufficiently 
lorestigatal.  (6)  Italic.  The  branch  consists  oi  Latin,  and  the  Urabrian-Samnitic 
dialects.  Latin  is  known  to  us  since  about  800  b.c.  The  literary  language  had  already 
been  differentiated  from  the  popular  dialect  at  the  beginning  of  the  archaic  period  of 
literature,  and  this  process  was  still  further  developed  In  the  classical  period.  Tlie 
popular  dialects  of  Latin  come  to  li^ht  again  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  various  provinces 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  They  ultimately  developed  into  the  Important  group  of  the 
Romance  languages,  whose  members  are  :  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Catalanian,  Proven<^l, 
French,  Italian,  Rfetoromanic,  and  Roumanian.  The  Umbrinn-Samnitic  dialects  are 
known  through  inscriptions  from  the  last  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  and  through 
words  quotedin  Latin  authors.  Umbrian  and  Oscan  are  best  known.  (6)  Keltic.  Ths 
languages  of  this  branch  are  divided  into  three  groups :  Gallic,  Britannic,  and  Gaelic. 
We  have  only  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  Gallic  through  words  quoted  In  Greek  and 
latin  authors,  and  from  inscriptlone.  Britannic  is  dlvidM  up  into  Cymric  (Welsh), 
Cornish,  and  Bas  Breton  (Armorican).  It  Is  possible  to  follow  Cymric  and  Bas 
Breton  since  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  and  Cornish  somewhat  later.  The 
former  still  survive;  Cornish  became  extinct  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre«ent  cen- 
tuiy.  Gaelic  is  made  up  of  Irish,  Scotch  (or  Gaelic  in  a  strict  sense),  and  Manx,  the 
dialect  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Irish  and  Scotch,  are  scarcely  differentiated  in  the  ninth 
century.  The  oldest  remains  are  the  Old  Gaelic  Ogam  inscriptions,  so  called,  in  runes, 
from  about  600  A.  d.  Literary  Irish  begins  in  the  eighth  century,  Scotch  somewhat 
later.  Manx  has  only  been  known  to  us  during  the  last  centuries.  All  three  dialects 
survive.  (7)  Germanic.  The  Germanic  brancn  is  divided  into  three  groups:  Gothic, 
Old  Xorse,  and  West  Germanic.  Gothic,  as  a  whole  the  most  archaic  language  of  the 
group,  has  been  preserved  principally  In  the  Bible  translation  of  the  West  Grothic 
bishop  Ulfilas  (ail-^SSH  A.D.).  It  Is  sometimes  known  as  Mceso-Gothtc,  from  the  home 
of  this  branch  of  the  Goths  in  the  province  Moesia.  The  East  Goths,  in  the  Crimea, 
kept  their  language  to  modern  times,  but  It  is  unknown  to  us  with  the  exception  of  iso- 
lated words.  Old  Norse  (Scandinavian)  is  sometimes  classed  with  Gothic,  with  which  In 
some  respects  It  closely  coincides,  as  East  Germanic.  Down  to  the  so-called  Viking  age 
(800-1000  A.D.)  it  was  practically  a  single  language,  but  later  was  differentiated  Into  two 

f [roups:  West  Morse,  consisting  of  Norwegian  Icelandic,  and  Faeroese;  and  East  Xone, 
ncluding  Swedish,  Gutnlc,  and  Danish.  The  oldest  remains  are  nmic  Inscriptions,  per- 
haps .from  the  fourth  century.  West  Germanic  is  made  up  of  Anglo-Saxon,  the  progen- 
itor of  Modem  English:  Old  Frisian;  Old  Saxon,  sometimes  called  Old  Ix)w  German, 
now  Low  German,  or  PlaU  Deutsch;  Old  Low  Franconian,  whose  modem  represen- 
tatives are  Di^h,  Flemish,  and  the  dialect  of  Lower  Franconla:  and  Old  High  Gv- 
man,  from  which  hare  come  the  dialects  of  Upper  (South)  and  Middle  Germany.  The 
oldest  literary  records  of  these  langiuges,  with  the  exception  of  Frisian,  date  from  the 
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eighth  aod  ninth  century ;  Frisian  has  been  known  to  us  only  since  the  fourteenth 
century.  (8)  Baltic-Slavoiiic.  The  Baltic  group  consists  of  Prussian,  Lithuanian,  and 
Lettlc  Of  the  first  we  bave  only  imperfect  remains  from  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  The  others  eo  back  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  still  survive.  The  Slavonic 
languages  are  divided  fato  a  South-Eastern  and  a  Western  group.  The  former  consists 
of  Russian  (Great  Russian  and  White  Russian,  Little  Russian) ;  Bulgarian  ;  and  Illyrian 
(Servian  and  Croatian.  Slovenian).  The  latter  includes  Czech  (viz.,  uzecb  in  a  strict 
sense,  Xoravlan  and  Slovaklan) ;  HuraUan  or  Wendlsh  ;  and  Lediish  (Polish  and  Folfr- 
blan,  or  Klbe-Slavonian).  All,  with  the  single  exception  of  Polabian,  still  survive.  The 
most  archaic  language  of  the  group  is  that  called  variously  Old  Slovenian,  or  Old  Bul- 
garian. It  was  the  language  of  the  Slavonic  apostles,  Cyril  and  Methodius,  in  the  ninth 
century,  and  became  the  language  of  the  GreeK  Church.  As  modified  throng  the  In- 
fluence particularly  of  Russian,  it  is  commonly  known  as  Church  Slavonic. 

All  the  languages  thus  enumerated  form  together  the  material  of  Indo-Germanlc 
philology.  By  a  comparison  of  the  separate  groups  of  the  whole  Indo-Oermanic  family, 
ft  U  possible  to  deduce  the  stage  of  development  that  all  must  have  possessed  in  com- 
mon oefore  their  sharp  differentiation  into  dialects.  Such  a  stage  Is  called  the  Indo- 
Qermanlc  parent  language,  which  is  capable  of  reconstruction,  ooth  as  to  its  suffixes 
of  formation  and  inflection,  and  much  of  its  vocabulary.  The  absolute  homogeneity 
of  such  a  parent  speech,  or  of  the  people  who  spoke  It,  is,  however,  no  longer  as- 
sumed. Dialectic,  as  well  as  tribal  differences,  existed  even  in  primitive  times.  While 
there  was  over  the  whole  Indo-Qermanic  aren,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  common  linguistic 
norm,  there  were,  on  the  other  hand,  characteristic  deviations  from  it,  in  different  parts 
of  this  territory ;  the  sharper  differentiations,  which  ultimately  became  the  separate 
languages,  being  connected  by  transition  dialects  which  only  graduallv  shaded  off  into 
thenL  This  transition  theory  is  not'oAly  in  accord  with  the  laws  of  dialectic  dlffuston 
as  we  know  it  to  exist,  but  It  is  better  able  to  account  for  the  facts  of  relationship  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  family  than  was  the  older  "  pedigree"  theory,  which  assum- 
ed a  development  of  dialectic  difference  only  after  the  separation  of  a  part  of  the  people 
from  the  originally  homogeneous  whole.  Qreek,  for  instance,  has  correspondencies  with 
Indo-Iranian  on  the  one  aide,  and  with  Latin  on  the  oUier,  which  are  readily  account- 
able for  by  the  conditions  of  transition.  In  the  same  way,  Latln-Oreek  have  peculiari- 
ties common  to  them  alone,  as  have  Eeltlc-Latlu,  and  San skrit-Letto- Slavonic.  The 
languages  together,  before  the  actual  dispersion  of  the  various  peoples,  would  have,  not 
identity,  but,  necessarily,  a  by  no  means  incousiderable  degree  of  uniformity.  Their 
common  phonetic  condition  can  be  determined  by  a  comparison  of  the  sounds  of  the 
different  groups,  in  the  light  of  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  subsequent  sound  change. 
That  they  have  common  inflexional  elements  bos  already  been  stated.  Their  common 
vocabulary  is  approximately  Immght  together  by  the  presence  in  several  groups  no- 
graphically  widely  removed  of  the  same  word,  although  here  the  process  is  far  leas 
sure,  as  It  is  impossible  with  certainty  to  determine  whether  a  word  may  not  have  dis- 
appeared entirely,  or  have  been  preserved  in  an  isolated  instance  in  a  single  group. 

As  to  the  original  home  of  the  Indo-Oermanic  people  before  the  dispersion,  and  the 
consequent  area  of  the  common  speech.  theorie:i  are  still  widely  at  variance.  Schrader, 
with  great  plausibility,  makes  out  the  locality  of  common  European  culture  to  have 
been  the  country  between  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea  on  the  south,  the  Dnieper  on 
tixe  east,  the  Carpathians  on  the  west,  and  the  swamiw  and  forests  of  VoUiynfa  on  the 
north.  The  ludo-Iranian  culture  was  in  the  ancient  provinces  of  Sogdiana  and  Bac- 
triaoa  in  Eastern  Iran.  An  area  suitable  for  the  joint  life  of  both  is  found  in  the  basin 
of  the  Middle  Volga,  north  of  the  steppes  of  the  Caspian,  a  conclusion  that  is  fairly  well 
substantiated  by  the  character  of  the  common  vocabulary. 

The  grouping  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family,  as  here  given,  is,  of  course,  linguistic  and 
not  ethnological.  It  does  not  by  any  manner  of  means  follow  that  the  people  who  now 
speak,  or  wao  spoke  in  past  periods,  the  related  dialects  of  the  family,  or  of  the  group 
compostoe  It,  necessarily  belong  to  the  same  race.  As  it  has  been  concisely  pat,  "  lan- 
guage and  race  are  not  conTertlble  terms."  History  has  numerous  Instances  of  the  dis- 
placement of  one  language  by  another.  This  was  the  case,  to  cite  single  examples,  in 
Gaul  and  Spain,  where  LAtln  crowded  out  Keltic  ;  in  Prussia,  where  German  has  dis- 

Eosaessed  Slavonic;  In  Ireland  and  Cornwall,  where  English  has  taken  the  place,  again,  of 
i^eltic  dialects  ;  the  Normans  in  France  and  England,  and  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  gave  np 
their  language  for  that  of  the  people  tliey  had  conquered  ;  and  a  modern  instance  of  a 
community  as  heterogeneous  as  possible  from  an  ethnological  standpoint,  but  n>eaking 
the  same  language,  is  furnished  by  our  own.  That  this  same  process  happened  in  the 
remotest  past  is  not  only  possible,  but  probable.  It  does  not,  however,  in  any  way  dis- 
prove the  idea  of  such  a  fundamental  linguistic  relationship  as  has  been  described,  or 
the  original  unity  of  an  IndoGermanic  people. 
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(Jena,  187S) ;  Bnigmanii,  (hmpanUive  Orammar  of  the  Indo-Qermanie  Laaguaga,  4  t. 
fl.  Introduction  and  PhoDolrf  ;  II.-iy.  Horpbologr]  (London  and  N.  T.,  1888-98); 
Victor  Henrj,  Otm^araUte  Qrammar  <if  Greek  and  Latin,  Sd  ed.  (London,  1893)  ;  Com- 
partUiveQTammarcfBngtiAandOa^min(X'oaAon,\9M)\  GrOber,  Grvndriu  der  Bih 
maniaehen  PhiMoaie  (Strassburg,  1886-88} ;  Paul,  Qrundrita  der  Oermameelun  Philol- 
ogie  (lBOl-98) ;  ^ck,  Vergteieiumdee  WSrierbuoh  der  indcgermaniaehen  Spnuhen  (Otft- 
tingen,  8ded.,  1874-76;  v.  I.,  4th  ed.,  1890);  Sweet,  Primer  of  Phonslie*  [Clarendon 
Prefis]  (1890) ;  Sierers,  OrundtUge  der  P/ionetik,  4th  ed.  (Leipzig,  1898).  For  the  blstorj 
of  Philology,  see  Stelnthal,  Oeechiehte  der  SpraehiBttteTuduift  bei  den  Oriechen  und 
Bihnem  (Berlin,  1808) ;  Beofey,  OeeehieMe  der  %)ra<Au>i*ieneeh<^  und  erientaJuehen 
I^iiotogie  in  DeuteeMand  (Munich.  1869) ;  Pezzl,  Aryan  PkiMogy,  According  to  the  MoU 
Recent  RetearohM  [OloUeiogia  aria  reeentiataaui\  (Ltmdoo,  1879).  For  the  early  histcHy 
of  the  Indo-Oermanic  people,  see  SchTHder-JeTons.  Prehiatorie  Antiguitiet  of  the  ArjfOM 
Peopk$  (London,  1890) ;  Taylor.  Origin  of  the  Aryane  (London,  [1890]) 

miLOMB'LA.  the  name  of  a  personage  in  Greek  legend,  vho  was  changed  according 
to  one  account  into  a  swallow,  to  another  into  a  nwitingala  Modem  poets  are  (or 
nther  were,  for  it  was  chiefly  an  ISth  c.  fashion)  fond  of  oiUing  the  nigbtingale  by  its 
classical  name. 

FHILOP(E'mV,  the  most  illustrious  patriot  aod  general  who  figures  in  the  later  his- 
tory  of  Greece,  belonged  to  one  of  the  best  families  of  Arcadia,  and  vas  b.  at  Megalopo* 
lis  about  263  b.c.  At  an  early  age  he  lost  his  father,  and  was  brought  up  by  a  wealthy 
citizen,  named  Cleander,  who  took  care  that  he  should  receive  an  excellent  education. 
His  earliest  experiences  of  war  were  confined  to  the  border  raids  of  the  Arcadians  into 
Laconta;  but  in  222  b.c„  be  was  one  of  IJie  defenders  of  H^alopolis  against  Cleomenes. 
Ung  of  Sparta.  Next  year,  when  the  Hacedoniifti  king  Antigonus  marched  to  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Aclueans.  Fhilopcemen  joined  him  at  the  brad  of  1(XX>  horse,  and  cratrib- 
nted  materially  to  the  terrible  defeat  which  the  ^Mttan  king  receired  at  Belial  As 
tnmquilitv  was  now  for  a  sh<vt  time  restored  to  Greece,  Phllopcemen  went  abroad  to 
perfect  hunaelf  in  the  art  of  war,  and  served  in  Crete  with  such  distinction,  that  on  bis 
return  to  the  Peloponnesus,  in  310,  he  was  appointed  general  of  the  Achsan  horse,  and 
at  once  proceeded  to  discipline  his  men  in  a  vigorous  and  masterly  style.  In  the  expe> 
dition  against  Elis  (309)  he  slew  the  Elean  lender,  Demophantus,  with  his  own  hand.  In 
106  be  was  raised  to  the  higher  military  dignity  then  possiUe  in  Greece,  beinc  elected 
^/raUgue  or  commander-in-chief  of  the  Acbseau  league,  and  In  this  capeidty  ^^tXanA 
himself  by  the  great  improvements  which  he  effected  In  the  drill,  disdpUne,  and  annor  of 
the  Acheean  soldiery.  It  seemed  as  if  tbe  ancient  hercJsm  of  the  land  were  reviving.  The 
battie  Manteneia,  which  took  place  in  the  course  of  tbe  same  y^ar,  and  In  which  the 
Spartans  were  again  utterly  routed— their  general  and  king,  Hachanidas,  falling  by  the 
sword  of  Pbilopoemen  himself — raisM  him  to  the  pinnacle  of  fame,  and  at  tbe  Nemeao 
festival  which  followed  be  was  proclaimed  liberator  of  Greece.  His  exalted  honors  did 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  disturb  the  Integrity  of  his  character.  So  great  was  his 
influence  over liia  quarrelBome  countrymen,  that  the  Macedonian  monarch,  Philip,  began 
to  fear  that  Greece  would  regain  its  independence,  and  taied  to  have  him  secretly  aocaa- 
rinated;  but  the  infamous  treachery  was  discovered  in  time,  and  its  only  effect  was  to 
endear  Phtlopoemen  still  more  to  the  Achaeans,  Another  of  his  determined  enemies  was 
Nabis,  successor  of  Machanidas  in  the  "tyrannv"  of  Sparta,  but  in  201  he  inflicted  on 
the  latter  a  severe  defeat  at  Skotetas  on  the  boraers  of  Laoonia.  During  the  next  few 
years  he  was  absent  in  Crete,  partly,  it  would  seem,  for  political  reasons,  but  returned 
to  the  Peloponnesus  in  194  to  find  matters  in  a  serious  condition.  A  new  and  dreaded 
power— tile  Romans — liad  appeared,  and  overthrown  both  Philip  and  Nabis,  and  Pbilo- 
poemen foreboded  future  nuschief  to  atl  Greece  from  these  ambitious  warriors.  On  the 
departure  of  the  consul  Flamininus,  Nabis  recommenced  hostilities  against  the  Achnana; 
PhiloiHBmen  was  once  more  appointed  stmteguB  (192):  and  in  a  pitched  battle  nearly 
annihilated  the  troops  of  Niibis,  who  himself  was  shortly  afterward  killed  by  the  .£to- 
lians.    He  now  exerted  all  his  power  to  head  the  divisions  among  the  Achseans,  and  to 

f revent  them  from  affording  the  Romans  a  pretext  for  taking  away  their  independence, 
n  188,  he  took  a  fierce  revenge  on  Sparta  for  having  put  a  number  of  his  mends  to 
death,  and  was  in  consequence  strongly  censured  by  the  Roman  senate,  and  by  Q.  C-sDCi' 
lius  Metellus,  who  was  sent  out  as  a  commissioner  to  Greece  in  185^  Two  years  later 
Pbilopoemen  (now  an  old  man  of  70)  was  elected  strategus  for  the  ei^th  time.  When 
Iving  ill  of  a  fever  at  Argos,  news  was  brought  to  him  iliat  tbe  Messenians  had  broken 
their  connection  with  tbe  league ;  Phllopcemen  instantly  rose  from  his  sick-bed,  hastened 
at  the  head  of  some  cavalry  to  quell  the  revolt,  but  was  overpowered  b;  numbers,  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Ddnocn^les,  the  leader  of  the  Messeniaoa,  wlio  two  nights  after 
sent  him  a  cup  of  poison,  which  Fhilopcemen  drank  off  and  died.  The  remains  of  the 
hero  were  brought  in  solemn  procession  to  his  native  city— the  historian  Polylnua  eany- 
ing  the  nm — and  statues  were  erected  to  bis  memory  by  his  grateful  and  repentant  coun- 
trymen. 

IHZUMOmOAL  AITATOKT,  aa  arrangement  of  anatomical  science  by  which  It 
ts  sought  to  ezbibit  the  developmental  connections  between  the  various  ports  of  one  aid* 
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mal  as  well  as  correspODdeaces  between  the  organa  of  dlfferont  aninuJa.  It  therefore 
Includes,  or  at  least  makes  use  of,  comparative  anatomy,  but  it  aims  to  eo  a  step  farther, 
bi  establishing  an  archetype  for  all  forms,  belonging  to  each  sub-kingdom  of  animated 
nature.  'Hiis  is  the  broadest  deflnitloo,  probably,  t&t  can  be  given,  condstent  with  the 
my  vailed  views  which  have  been  taken  of  the  subject  by  different  naturalists. 

fKXLOBOFHT.  This  word  meant  originally  the  "love  of  knowledge,"  and  indicated, 
Uierefore,  a  spe<^  taste,  appetite,  or  desire,  of  which  the  subject  matter  was  knowl- 
^ge.  At  first,  man's  pursuit  of  knowledge  was  subservient  to  the  immediate  uses  of 
life;  but,  in  the  course  of  time,  an  interest  was  taken  in  knowing  the  order  of  the  world, 
iodepeodent  in  its  application  to  the  common  utilities.  We  flna  that  this  stage  had  Iwea 
reached  in  Oreece  especially,  about  five  or  six  centuries  before  Christ;  at  which  time 
the  name  "  philosophy"  took  its  rise,  bdng  attributed  to  Pythagoras. 

The  world  has  a  variety  of  acceptations,  although  all  pervaded  by  the  one  idea  of 
employing  the  human  understanding  in  the  search  for  increasing  knowledge  and  certainty. 
It  always  implies  this  effort  in  a  distinguished  degree,  such  as  only  a  few  persons  in 
any  age  have  ever  been  able  to  sustain.  The  pursuit  of  knowledge  had  to  become  an  end 
in  itself,  for  the  mere  improvement  or  pracuce  would  not  at  first  have  been  a  sufficient 
motive  for  men  to  undergo  tlie  labors  of  scientific  iuqulnr.  Indeed,  this  improvement 
was  not  at  alt  appanmt  as  a  consequaice  of  the  eariler  efforts  of  speculation.  As  one 
oelelvated  example,  the  Inveatigatioa  of  the  properties  of  the  sections  of  the  cone— the 
dlipse,  parabola,  aiul  hyperbblar— was  without  any  practical  use  for  nearly  two  thousand 
years. 

As  may  be  readily  supposed,  the  precise  aim  of  philoBopfay,  the  statement  of  what  con- 
stitutes Its  end,  has  varied  with  the  advancement  of  its  study.  La  modern  times,  the  pursuit 
of  truth  has  taken  a  well-defined  tone,  expressed  by  the  name  science  (see  Scienceis). 
But  in  tlie  ancient  world  this  operation  was  a  mixture  of  speculation,  practice,  and  sen- 
timent—of Intimate  inquiry  with  as[drations  after  tbe  unattainable;  and  hence  the 
word  *'  philosophy,"  In  its  modem  employment,  often  refers  to  the  subjects  that  have 
not  as  yet  adopted  the  strict  scientific  form.  On  this  view,  science  is  the  goal  and  grave 
of  philosophy.  {See  hevres'a  Bu?graphteal  M&tmy  of  Philoaophff.)  It  is  chiefly  with  refer- 
ence to  morals,  metaphysics,  and  the  human  mind  generally,  that  the  term  is  still 
ret^ned. 

The  characters  that  distinguish  the  highest  form  of  truth  are  generality,  and  certainty 
m  precision;  and  in  proportion  as  a  subject  has  advanced  in  these  respects,  it  mlj^t  be 
mAa  to  have  become  phuoeophlcal,  but  we  now  prefer  to  use  the  wora  sdentiflc.  The 
theoretical  foundations  of  a  practical  subject,  as  grammar,  are  sometimes  pretentiously 
called  tbe  philosophy  of  it.  80  any  deputment  of  nature  or  humanity,  where  explana- 
tions by  general  laws  are  fumiwed,  is  styled  "  philosophical ;"  thus,  we  have  the 
philosophy  of  zoology  or  of  history,  and  a  "philosophical  "  naturalist  or  historian. 

Again,  after  definite  branchee  of  knowledge  have  taken  a  scientific  shape,  and  have 
been  reckoned  as  distinct  "  sciences"  (mathematics,  etc.)  the  general  principles  and  views 
that  are  supposed  to  run  through  the  whole,  are  sometimes  called  "  philosoidiy."  This 
was  one  of  the  meanings  of  the  word  in  Plato,  llie  great  woifc  of  Augusta  C(nnte  bases 
Its  title  (Oourg  da  Phil^ophie  Bjtitioe)  upon  this  con^deratimi. 

Prof.  Ferrier  remarks  that  philosophy  is  not  truth,  but  "retutmed  truth;"  that  Is,  it 
must  be  truth  presented  under  tbe  forms  and  processes  that  evolve  and  establish  the 
highest  or  scientific  knowledge.  This  Is  merely  another  mode  of  staUng  that  philosophy 
.Implies  a  special  procedure  for  attaining  teath,  the  ordinary  unregulated  opentlonsof 


Among  the  omest  problems  of  phUosopby,  we  are  to  reckon  the  attempt  to  geneiallze 
the  universe,  or  to  resolve  all  nature  Into  some  great  unit^,  or  common  substance 
or  principle.  Tbales  considered  water  the  primordial  and  fundamental  principle.  - 
Anaximander  adopted  as  the  foundation  of  the  universe  something  caJled  by  him  the 
infinite  or  indeterminate,  out  of  which  the  various  definite  substances,  iir,  fire,  water, 
etc.,  were  generated,  and  to  which  they  were  againresolved.  Anaximenes  assumed  air  as 
the  primordial  substance,  which,  by  rarefaction,  produced  fire  and  ether,  and  by  conden* 
sation,  water,  earth,  and  stone.  These  three  philosophers  all  belonged  to  the  Ionic  colony 
of  Miletus.  Pythagoras  was  an  emigrant  from  Ionia  to  Italy;  he  gave  number  astlia 
essence  and  foundation  of  all  existing  things;  the  different  numbers  being  reprearaitative 
of  different  natural  properties  and  powers;  thus,  five  stood  for  color,  »ix  for  life,  etc. 
Xenophancs  of  Kolophon  attacked  the  popular  polytheism,  and  propounded  one  great 
indivisible  agency  comprehending  and  identified  with  the  universe,  which  he  would  not 
designate  asfiuito  or  infinite,  in  motion  or  at  rest.'  Parmcoides  of  Elea  distinguished 
between  self-existent  lieing.  Ens,  or  the  absolute,  characterized  by  extension  and  dura- 
lion,  and  [Aenomenal  nahire,  the  region  of  Inferior  certain^,  or  mere  opinion.  This 
was  the  fliat  sketch  of  what  has  since  oeen  called  ontology,  or  tlM  science  crif  the  naume- 
non,  or  absolute  being.  Herakteltos  of  Gphesos  maintalUied  an  absolute  of  a  totally 
different  character — a  prlndple  of  incessant  change,  tbe  negation  of  all  substance  and 
stabilitv,  a  power  of  p^petnal  destruction  and  renovation.  Empedocles  took  bis  stand 
upon  the  four  elements,  out  of  wlilch  all  things  were  constituted  by  the  action  of  the 
vppottag  principles  of  love,  and  enmity  or  dlscmd— «  poetical  reimsentation  of  attrac< 
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tlon  and  repulalbn.  Anazagoras  also  treated  the  trorld  as  made  up  of  Qlements,  but 
indeflnlte  in  number.  By  the  attraction  of  each  for  ita  ova  kind,  the  primitive  chaos 
was  separated,  but  excepting  "mind,"  no  element  ever  was  perfectly  pure,  the  charac- 
ter of  each  substance  iJeing  determineii  by  the  predominance  of  the  proper  element. 
These  elements  were  called  the  "homreomeries."  Diocenes  of  ApoUonia,  the  last  of  the 
series  called  Ionic  philosophers,  adopted  in  a  modified  form  the  tenet  of  AJiaximenes, 
that  air  was  the  primoraial  dement.  The  celebrated  atomic  theory  originated  with 
Leukippna,  but  is  commonly  identified  with  his  pupil  Democritus  of  Abdets.  The  ele- 
ments of  Ansx^ras  were  acted  on  by  mind,  but  with  Democritus  their  acdrity  vae 
inherent  in  themselves  from  the  be^nning. 

The  grand  problem  of  external  perception  (see  Perception)  was  agitatea  at  an  early 
period,  and  has  been  always  reckoned  a  leading  question  of  philosophT.  The  flm  attempt 
at  a  solution  was  an  application  by  Democritus  of  his  atomic  hypotaesis.  He  supposed 
tiiat  all  tilings  were  constantly  throwing  off  images  of  themeelve^  which  enter  tlie  soul 
through  the  pores  of  the  organs  of  sense.  He  was  aware  that  Uiis  left  us  in  a  state  of 
VQcertainty,  as  to  whether  the- images  corresponded  to  the  otherwise  unknown  ori^nala. 

Tlie  many  difficulties  and  uncertainties  Incident  tc  the  search  for  knowledge,  ccjld 
not  but  be  felt  by  inquirers  generally.  There  was  one  sect  In  particular,  more  especially 
impreescd  by  this  circumstance,  and  hence  called  skeptics,  or  doubters.  They  were  repra 
sented  in  antiquity  by  Pyrrfao.  They  dwelt  on  the  absence  of  any  sure  criterion  of 
Uuth,  and  pointed  out  that  what  was  considered  most  certain  was  not  free  from  objec 
tions,  or  counter-arguments. 

Philosophical  speculation  began  to  take  definite  shape  in  the  age  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, the  age  of  the  beginnings  of  many  of  the  sciences.  More  especially  at  this  time  do 
we  find  the  distinct  entucui^n  of  the  philosophy  of  human  life,  otherwise  called 
moral  and  ethical  phUosophy.  The  questions  cof^'^ming  the  end  of  life,  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  and  men's  duties  in  various  relationships,  had  been  answered  a  sort  of  rule- 
of'tuumb  experience,  rather  than  by  dee^  reflection  or  far-seeing  combinations.  The  dis- 
tinctions of  virtue  and  vice  were  determmed  bv  polilical  society,  and  connected  more  or 
less  with  religioQ.  There  were  tests  and  maxims  of  conduct,  for  the  most  part  merely 
prudential.  The  first  approach  to  a  moralizing  strain  Is  found  in  the  poems  of  Heiriou. 
He  combines  a  gloomv  view  of  life  with  much  practical  wisdom,  enjoining  jusuce, 
eneray,  temperance  antt  dmplicity  of  living  The  "seven  wise  men,"  who  belonged  to 
the  mh  e.  B.C.,  followed  in  the  same  course,  and  uttered  a  variety  of  sayings  or  short 
maxims,  of  which  the  most  ordinary  subjects  were  "the  uncertainty  of  human  thinc;8, 
the  brevity  of  life,  Ihe  unbappinuss  of  the  poor,  the  blessing  of  friendship,  tlie  sanctity 
of  an  oath,  tJie  force  of  necessity,  "etc.,  toother  with  the  simple  rules  of  prudence.  The 
most  celebrated  saying  of  this  age  was  the  Delphian  inscription  (of  uncertain  authorship), 
-"  Know  thyself."  The  teaching  of  the  Sophists  made  another  stage  in  the  history  of 
moral  phUoaophy.  They  opened  up  discnssions  on  virtue,  on  justice,  on  the  lawa,  and 
on  happiness;  and.  framed  bfHtatory  addresses  with  a  view  to  moral  culture.  Socratee 
then  came  forward,  and  instituted  a  severe  logical  analysis  of  the  meaning  of  ethical 
terms,  asking  "  What  is  piety  f  What  Is  impiety?  What  is  the  noble?  What  the  baseT 
What  is  just?  What  is  temperance?  What  is  madness?  What  is  a  state?  What  con- 
stitutoe  the  character  of  a  ci^zen?  What  is  rule  over  man?  What  makes  one  able  to 
rule?"  The  rigid  aeardi  after  strict  definitions  of  these  terms  may  be  said  to  constitute 
a  philoBophical  method  In  ethics,  and  hence  Socrates  is  called  the  first  moral  philosopher, 
lie  gave  the  impulse  to  Plato,  his  successor,  who  in  his  turn  acted  upon  Aristotle,  aod 
also  to  the  opposing  sects  of  the  Cynics  and  the  Cvrenaics — the  one  alieeting  a  hard  and 
ascetic  life,  and  a  proud  superiority  of  the  Individual  will  to  all  outward  conventions 
and  customs;  the  other  avowing  pleasure  as  the  chief  eood,  sitting  loose  to  the  irksome 
iliities  of  the  citizen,  and  in  despair  of  attaining  happiness,  sliding  into  apathy.  The 
Stoics  and  the  Epicureans  affonled  a  similar  contrast,  nithough  differently  expressed. 
The  Stoic  ideal  was  a  being  in  whom  the  natural  impulses  and  desires  sliould  bo.  hb- 
Golutely  subjected  to  highly  abstract  views  of  the  universe;  the  Epicurean  ideal  wasa  being 
moving  harmoniously  according  to  natural  impulaea— in  short,  following  nature  up  to 
the  limits  of  prudence. 

The  last  phase  of  ancient  ph&oaoph^  Is  represented  by  Neoplatonism  (see  Nkofla- 
TONisTS),  or  ilie  Alexandrian  school.  In  the  middle  ages,  speculative  philosophy  .took 
the  form  called  Scholasticism  (see  Scholastics).  At  the  revival  of  learning,  Desauies 
and  Bacon  led  In  opposite  directions,  the  one  representing  what  Is  called  d  priori  phiU 
osophiziug  ;  the  other,  induction  (q.v.).  From  this  time,  "  pliilosophy"  corner  to  mean 
more  excluitively  the  inquiries  connected  with  the  mind,  as  exemplitied  in  the  writings 
of  Uobbes,  Locke,  Leibnitz,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Scid,  Kant,  etc  The  qualified  phrase, 
natural  philosophy  (in  the  English  sense),  was  applied  to  a  special  department  of  the 
outer  world,  as  moral  philosophy  wua  used  In  connection  with  mind  and  the  discussio^ 
of  moral  duties.  The  chief  points  In  the  history  of  modern  philosophy  will  be  found' 
under  the  heads  of  Common  Sense  ;  Eclectics  ;  Ethics  ;  Gebman  Philusofht  ; 
Metaphysics  ;  Perception  ;  and  in  the  notices  of  Bsrkblev  ;  Cousin  ;  Fvmte  ■ 
Hamilton  ;  Hegel  ;  Hume  ;  Kant  ;  Locke  ;  Reid,  etc 

PHILOWrar,  Concord  School  op.  For  many  yean  Mr.  A.  Bronson  Alcott  had 
In  mind  the  establiahliig  of  %  schoQl  of  philosophy,  and  in  1848  a  jdiiloaophical  library 
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'wasbeqnm&etttohlmforthtapurposeby  James  PlerpontOreaTes,  of  England.  In  1879 
arraDgement  was  made  for  a  school,  meetingat  Concord,  a  Till.  InMiddlesex  co.,  Kasa.; 
and  its  sessions  were  to  last  five  weeks  during  mid-summer.  The  first  session  was  held 
at  Mr.  Aicott's  old  residence.  Orchard  House.  The  succeeding  seBsions  were  held  in  a 
building  erected  for  the  purpose  called  HiUaide  Chapel,  capable  of  seating  about  140 
persons.  Here  many  persons  of  note  delivered  lectures ;  besides  Alcott,  Emerson,  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Channing,  of  England,  S.  H.  Em^,  Jr.,  the  director  of  Hie  school.  Prof.  Wm. 
T.  Harris.  Pres.  Noah  Porter,  of  Yale  coll..  Dr.  H.  K.  Jones,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
and  others.  The  audiences  were  priQcipally  composed  of  women.  The  idea  of  the 
school  was  to  seek  a  surer  basis  for  the  truths  by  which  we  live  and  advance,  and  to 
apply  practically  to  life  what  it  found  of  good.  Hegel.  Plato,  Shelling,  the  personality 
of  God,  recent  thought  concemiug  history,  sociology,  literature,  and  art  are  among  the 
topics  discussed.  The  school  suffered  a  severe  loasln  the  death  of  Emerson,  1882  ;  and 
in  1888,  owing  to  the  illness  of  Mr.  Alcott  and  to  Insaffldent  attendance,  it  inactically 
lapsed ;  but  subsequently  iv-is  revived. 
mLOBOTHY,  gOBAl.    See  Ethics. 

?EZL0ft'TBAT1T8,  thk  Elser,  of  Lemnos,  a  famous  Greek  Sophist  and  rhetorician, 
was  bom  probably  about  170-80  jt.D.,  studied  under  Proclits  at  Athens,  and  floallT 
established  himself  at  Rome,  where  he  became  a  member  of  tiie  briUiflnt  and  leanuea 
drcle  that  gathered  round  the  "philosophic"  Julia  Domna,  wife  of  Severus.  He  was 
alive,  according  to  Suidas,  in  tlie  time  of  the  emperor  Philip  (244r40).  He  is  the  author 
of  a  number  of  works  still  extant,  and  not  without  value  on  account  of  their  matter, 
although  the  style  and  arrangement  are  faulty.  Among  them  are  a  life  of  Apollonius 
to.v.)of  Tyona,  a  description  of  a  collection  of  paintiugs  at  Naples  under  the  title  o{ 
iTMMiut,  biographies  of  a  number  of  sophists,  Hertriea,  Letters,  etc.  There  are  complete 
editfoos  of  Mb  works  bv  Morel  (Paris,  lOUS);  Olearius  (Leip.  ITOth;  sod  Kayser  (Zor. 
1814,  et  »eq.),  of  which  toe  last  La  by  far  the  most  correct  and  critKsl. 

PEILOZEHira,  B.C.  4811-880 ;  b.  In  the  island  of  Cytbera ;  d.  Ephesos:  the  last  of  the 
■dithyrambic  poets  of  Greece.  "When  his  birthplace  was  conouered  by  tlu  Athenians, 
B.C.  485,  P.  was  sold  as  a  slave,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  aithyrambic  poet  Melanip- 
pidea,  and  afterwards  resided  at  the  court  of  Dionysius,  in  Byracuse.  He  uasid  to  have 
composed  24  dithyrambs  and  a  lyric  poem ;  but  althooga  anne  of  these  bad  great 
popularity,  only  insigniticant  fragments  liave  survived. 

PHIL'TEB,  PmLTnB  (Or.  phUtron,  lovc-cbarm,  love-potion),  A  superstitious  belief 
In  the  efficacy  cf  certain  artiflcial  means  of  inspiring  and  securing  love,  seems  to  have 
been  generally  prevalent  from  very  early  times;  and  among  the  Greeks  and  Bomant 
(among  the  latter  in  the  later  days  of  the  republic,  and  under  the  emperors),  love-charms, 
and  especially  love-potions,  were  in  continual  use.  It  is  not  certunly  known  of  what 
tiiese  love-potioDs  were  composed — nor  can  we  rely  entirely  on  the  details  given  us  en 
this  subject  by  classic  writers,  and  tlieir  commentators  in  later  time — but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  certain  poisonous  or  deleterious  herbs  and  drugs  were  among  their  cl.ief 
Ingredients,  to  whlciL  other  substances,  animal  as  well  as  vegetable,  are  said  to  have  been 
t^led,  coupled  with  the  employment  of  magic  rites,  Thessaly  had  the  credit  of  pro- 
ducing the  most  potent  herbs,  and  her  people  were  notorious  as  the  most  skillful  prnc- 
ticera  of  magic  arts,  whence  the  well-known  "Thessaly  philtra"  of  Juvenal  (vi.  610). 
These  potions  were  violent  and  dangerous  In  operation,  and  tiieir  use  resulted  often  in 
the  weakening  of  the  mental  powers,  madneffl,  and  death,  instead  of  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  Intended.  Lucretius  is  said  to  have  bean  driven  mad  by  a  love-potiou, 
and  to  have  died  by  his  own  hand  in  consequence — though  the  story  does  not  perhaps 
rest  on  sufficient  authority;  and  the  moducss  of  the  emperor  Caligula  was  attributed  by 
some  persons  to  love-potions  given  him  by  bis  wife  Cfesonia — by  wnich  also  she  is  said  to 
have  preserred  Ms  attachment  till  tbe  end  of  his  life.  In  (he  oormpt  and  licentious  days 
of  the  Roman  empb^  the  manufocture  of  love-charms  of  all  kinds  seems  to  have  been 
carried  on  as  a  regulur  trade;  the  purchasers.  If  not  the  makers  of  them,  being  chiefly 
women.  The  use  of  philters  seems  to  have  been  not  unknown  during  tbe  middle  ages; 
and  in  tbe  east,  the  nurse  of  superstition  of  all  kinds,  belief  in  the  power  of  love-potions 
lingers  probably  down  to  the  present  day. 

PHIPS.  OB  FHIFFSi  Sir  William,  1651-96,  b.  Maine,  removed  to  Boston  In  1678. 
B_  was  one  of  21  sons,  and  26  children  by  the  same  parents;  was  at  first  a  shepherd,  and 
then  a  ship-carpenter's  apprentice,  and  did  not  learn  to  read  and  write  till  after  he  went 
to  Boston.  In  1684  he  visited  England,  and  aeciuvd  trom  the  British  admiralW  a  ship, 
with  which  he  attempted  to  recover  the  treasure  of  a  Spanish  vessel  sunk  near  the  Baha- 
mas. His  first  attempt  was  unsuccessful;  but  on  a  second  voyage  at  the  expense  of  the 
duke  of  Albemarle,  he  recovered  $1,600,060  worth  of  treasure.  He  recei-ed  $80,000 
worth  himself,  was  knighted,  and  appointed  high  sheriff  of  New  England.  In  1690  he 
commanded  the  expedition  which  captured  Port  Royal,  and  the  unsuccess.'ul  expedi- 
tion against  Quebec.  Through  the  infiuence  of  the  Massachusetts  agent  in  England, 
Increase  Mather,  to  whose  tethers  church  he  belonged,  he  was  made  capt.^en.  and 
governor  of  the  colony  In  1602.  He  was  a  zealous  Puritan,  and  assisted  his  pastor, 
Cotton  Mather,  In  suppressing  wltchcraff,  but  his  last  official  act  was  to  pardon  all  pei^ 
sons  accused  or  convicted  of  witchcrafi.  He  died  In  England,  where  he  had  been  sum- 
moned on  account  of  some  accusations  against  him. 
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IHUBXHTEXtlBK  ia  a  term  {nvented  by  De  Quatrefages  to  designate  an  anaxonucal 
airangement,  existing,  aa  be  supposed,  in  certain  of  the  nudibrancliiate  moUusks,  and 
characterized  by  ramified  prolongations  of  the  digestive  tube,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
digestive  apparatus,  to  a  certain  extent,  supplies  the  place  of  a  complete  circulatory 
apparatus,  and  aids  in  the  process  of  respiration.  The  researches  of  Alder  and  Han 
cock,  and  other  zoologists,  seem,  however,  to  show  that  in  these  animals  the  circulation 
Is  ts  complete  as  in  the  Kasteropodous  moUusks  ffenerally,  and  that  these  ramified  pro- 
longations are  of  the  nature  of  a  rudimentary  liTcr.  for  further  inf onnaUon  on  this 
subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  De  QuatreugeB's  RanMet  iff  a  ltdtaralitt,  voL  L  pp. 
848-853. 

PELEBI'TIS,  or  Inflajocation  of  the  Ybiks  (Or.  pJUeba,  a  vein),  although  seldom 
an  original  or  tdiopathic  disease,  is  a  frequent  sequence  of  wounds,  in  which  case  it  ii 
termed  fraumoftc  phlebitis  (from  the  Greek  trauma,  a  wound),  and  is  not  uncommon 
after  delivery.  The  disease  is  indicated  by  ereat  tenderness  and  pain  along  the  course 
irf  tiie  affected  vessd,  which  feels  like  a  hard  knotted  ecml.  and  rolls  under  the  fingers. 
The  hardness  la,  howerer.  sometimes  obscured  by  the  swdling  of  the  Umb  be^ymd  and 
atxnit  the  seat  of  the  disorder,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  effusion  of  serum  caused  In 
the  obstruction  to  the  return  to  the  venous  blood  (which  thus  gives  rise  to  a  local  drop^X 
and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  propagation  of  the  inflammation  to  the  surrounding 
tissues.  The  inner  surface  of  the  inflamed  vessel  is  supposed  to  throw  out  fibrinous 
fluid,  which  coagulates  in  layers,  and  finally  closes  the  tube.  If  the  vessel  is  small,  the 
consequences  of  its  obstruction  may  be  of  little  importance,  but  when  a  large  vein  is 
affected,  the  consequences  are  always  dangerous,  and  may  be  fatal. 

There  are  two  modes  of  recoveiy:  solution  of  the  coagulated  flbrine  may  take  place, 
and  the  vessel  may  ag^a  become  pervlotts;  or,  as  is  more  commonly  me  case,  the 
obstruction  may  continue,  but  a  collateral  venous  circulation  may  be  established,  and  the 
circulation  thus  carried  on  through  a  circuitous  route.  With  the  return  of  the  circula- 
tion— in  whichever  of  these  two  ways  it  is  accomplished — the  swelling  subsides,  aud  the 
patient  gradually  recovers.  If,  however,  the  disease  advances,  suppuration  lakes  place 
within  the  coagulum,  and  one  of  two  things  happens;  eitlier  abscesses  are  formed  along 
the  vein,  or  the  pus  gets  into  the  onirent  of  blood  and  contamloates  the  circulation, 
fdving  rise  to  the  periuKtB  disease  known %ipyannia  (q.  v.).  ffitber condition  is  dangerous; 
the  latter  pre-eminently  so. 

'Phlebitis  generally  originates  in  some  local  injury  of  a  vein,  and  the  Infiammation, 
when  once  established,  is  readily' propagated  along  the  course  of  the  vessel.  Bometimes 
verv  slisbt  injuries  give  rise  to  it.  It  occa^ooaJiy  occurs  after  venesection,  especially 
witli  a  dull  lancet,  or  one  soiled  by  contact  with  dise,ascd  matter.  Women  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  this  disease  after  delivery,  as  the  veins  of  the  womb  are  apt  to  become 
ioflamed,  and  to  communicate  the  inflammation  to  the  venous  trunks  connected  with 
them.    See  Phlboiusu. 

FHIEB'OUtM  (Ck.  fihiOt,  a  vein,  and  UGum,  a  stone)  are  calcareons  concreUona 
formed  by  the  d^neration  of  coagulations  in  veins,  or  occasionally  originating  in  the 
coats  of  me  vessel.  They  are  seldom  detected  till  after  death,  altbongu  cases  are  on  record 
bi  which,  occurring  in  subcutaneous  veins,  they  have  given  rise  to  external  tumors  of 
considerable  size. 

FELEBOT'OKT.   See  BLSEDcra. 

PHIE'OETHOH,  i.e.,  the  Flaming,  a  river  of  the  infernal  regions,  whose  waves  roDed 
torrents  of  fire.  Nothing  would  grow  on  Its  scorched  and  desolate  shorea.  Af  ter  a  cotirse 
contrary  to  the  Cocytos  (q.v.X  It  discharged  itself,  like  the  latter  stieam,  into  Uie  lake  of 
Acheron. 

FHLEOMA'BIA,  Al'ba  Do'lens,  or  MiLK-Lsa,  is  a  disease  which  is  most  common  in 
women  after  parturition,  especially  if  they  have  lost  much  blood,  but  sometimes  occurrs 
in  unmarried  women,  and  occasionally  in  males.  It  usually  commences  about  a  week  or 
ten  days  after  delivery  with  a  feeling  of  pain  in  the  loins  or  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
whence  it  extends  to  the  groin  and  down  the  thigh  and  leg.  The  pain  soon  becomes 
very  severe;  and  principally  follows  the  course  of  the  intemal  cutaneous  and  crural 
nerve  of  the  thigh  and  of  the  posterior  tibial  in  the  leg.  The  limb  soon  be^ns  to  swell, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  days  is  sometimes  twice  its  ordinary  size,  and  as  the 
swelling  develops  itself,  the  acuteness  of  the  pain  considerably  dimini^es.  The  limb  is 
partly  flexed,  and  lies  motionless;  any  movement  aggravates  the  pain.  The  swelling 
extends  uniformly  over  the  limb,  which  is  pale  and  fdiiuing,  and  not  and  firm  to  the 
touch,  seldom  pitting  on  pressure.  The  femoral  vein  may  usully  be  felt  like  a  hard  cord, 
and  this  symptom,  t^n  with  the  swelling,  clearly  indicates  that  this  affection  is  essen- 
tially crural  <pMebitU.  The  uniformity  of  the  cord  is  interrupted  by  nodules,  arishig 
either  from  inflamed  cellular  tissue,  or  from  clots  within  the  vc&.  Both  legs  are 
seldom  attacked  at  the  same  time,  and  the  left  thigh  is  the  most  common  seat  of  the 
disease. 

This  affection  usually  terminates  favorably,  the  acute  symptoms  disappearing  in  about 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  The  swelling,  however,  often  continues  for  a  long  time,  and 
sometimes  lasts  for  life.  Very  different  opinions  have  been  held  regarding  the  nature  of 
this  disease.  At  one  time  it  was  considered  as  the  result  of  metastatic  secretion  of  mi& 
(or,  in  other  words,  as  due  to  the  milk  leaving  tlie  breast,  and  settling  in  the  thigh,  and 
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hence  flie  teim  mAfc-2w.  There  la  now  no  donbt  that  the  diaeaae  Is  inflammatftm  oilAi» 
ating  In  the  veins  of  the  womb,  and  extending  to  those  of  the  lower  extremity.  The 
treatment  is  the  same  as  for  phlebitis  (q.v.)  generally.  Warm  poppy  fomentations,  or 
bran  poultices  sprinkled  with  laudanum,  may  be  apiuied  extemailv  at  the  beginning  of 
the  attack,  after  which  flannel  saturated  with  a  liniment,  composed  of  one  part  of  laudanum 
to  two  parts  of  soap  liniment,  may  be  applied  round  the  limb  in  the  form  of  a  bandage, 
qtplied  not  so  tightly  as  to  occaaon  pain.  If  necessary,  the  bowels  must  be  gentiy 
opened  with  castor  oil,  and  opium  ^Tcn  to  allay  pain  and  induce  sleep. 

FHLE'TJIf.   Bee  TiMorny  Okasb. 

FKLOQIB'TOF  (Gt.  eombuitibte)  was  the  term  ^ployed  by  Stabl,  professor  at  Halle,  In 
his  Zi/moieehnia  FandamentaUt,  1697,  to  designate  a  hypothetical  element  which  b^  com- 
bining with  a  body  rendered  it  combustible,  and  which  occasioned  combustion  by  its  dis- 
engagement, there  being  left  after  its  evolution  either  an  acid  or  on  earth.  In  the 
above-named  work  he  maintains  that  the  processes  of  obtaining  sulphur  from  sulphuric 
acid,  and  of  procuring  the  metals  from  their  earths  or  eale»,  are  analogous,  and  conust 
alike  in  tlie  addition  of  his  phlogiston.  Thus  sulphur,  according  to  the  phlogistic 
theory — which  held  undivided  sway  in  chemistry  until  the  time  of  Lavoisier,  who  sub- 
stituted for  it  the  theory  of  oxygenation  (1775-81).  and  was  maintained  by  a  few 
chemists,  especially  Priestley,  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century — was  composed 

sulphuric  acid  and  phlogiston ;  lead,  of  the  ealx  of  lead  and  phlogiston,  etc.  In  con- 
sequence  of  the  general  adoption  of  the  phlogistic  theory,  when  Pncstley,  in  1774,  dis- 
covered oxygen,  and  when  ocheele  a  little  later  discovered  chlorine,  the  names  these 
choniBts  gave  to  their  discoveries  were  depJUogUUeated  air  and  dephlogiatieated  nmine 
acid.  According  to  modem  views,  mainly  based  on  Lavoisier's  experiments,  the  addi- 
tion of  oxvgen  takes  place  in  the  formation  of  acids  and  of  earths,  instead  of  the  tub- 
traction  of  phlogiston.  The  question  whether  the  process  was,  in  fact,  oue  of  addition 
or  subtraction,  was  finally  decided  by  the  balance,  an  instrument  to  which  chemistry 
owes  most  of  its  marvelous  progress  duriog  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  century. 

PHLOX,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  Datuntl  order  polcrmniaeece,  distinguished  by  a  pris- 
matic calyx,  salver-shaped  corolla,  and  unequal  filaments.  The  species  are  pretty 
numerous,  mostly  perennial  plants  with  simple  leaves,  and  mostly  natives  of  North 
America.  A  number  of  species  are  common  in  our  flower-gardens.  This  has  of  Inte 
become  a  favorite  genus  witii  florists,  and  many  very  fine  varieties  have  been  pro- 
duced. 

PEO'BEBOS,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  flacmirtiacea  or  bixaeeas,  of  which 
one  speciea,  P.  mundUi,  the  kUpdoom  of  the  Dutch  colonists  of  South  Africa,  althou^ 
only  20  to  80  ft.  hi^,  attains  a  diameter  of  8  ft.  or  more,  and  is  very  tiseful  for  the  pur- 
poses of  wason-makers  and  house-carpenters,  the  wood  being  hard  and  floe«ralned; 
another  South  African  species,  P.  ceklcnH,  the  roodju-tr  of  the  colonists,  has  a  hard,  heavy, 
and  fine-grained  wood,  used  by  cabinet-makers,  mill-wrights,  etc. 

F^XiJEA,  a  t.  in  Asia  Minor,  s-w.  of  Cyma,  fo-mded  by  colonistF  from  Phocis,  and 
afterward  included  in  the  Ionian  confederacy.  It  was  one  of  the  principal  Asiatic 
ports,  but  lost  much  of  its  importance  under  the  Persians,  who  captured  it  in  the  time 
of  Cyrus.  A  portion  of  the  inhabitants  then  sailed  for  Corsica,  where  they  founded  a 
colony  called  Alalia.  The  I^ocasans  wen  the  founders  of  MaasUia  and  ower  ports  on 
the  Mediterranean. 

FHOOf  KA.    See  PoRPOlSB. 

FEO'OU,  emperor  of  Constantinople  (603-10),  was  a  Capoadocian  by  birth,  and  was 
for  emne  time  groom  to  Priacus,  one  of  the  celebrated  generals  of  the  emperor  Mauriclua 
(q.v.)  His  bmtat  courage  gained  him  a  great  reputation  among  the  soldiers,  and  though 
only  a  centurion  at  the  time  of  the  revolt  against  Mauricius,  he  was  elevated  to  me 
throne  by  the  soldiers.  To  secure  himself,  he  caused  Mauricius  to  be  murdered,  along 
with  his  five  sons  and  his  principal  adherents;  and  then,  by  a  treaty  disgraceful  to  the 
empire,  got  rid  of  the  Avars.  But  his  troubles  were  just  commencing,  for  Khusru  II. 
(q.v.),  shah  of  Persia,  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  friend  and  benefactor,  Mauricius,  an 
event  which  freed  him  from  the  obligation  of  amity  with  the  eastern  empire,  lookup 
wms  to  revenge  hla  friend's  murder,  and  to  recover  for  Persia  all  the  territories  previ- 
ously under  her  sway.  The  war  was  fiercely  carried  on  for  34  years,  during  the  first  18 
of  which  the  Persian  array  was  uniformly  successful,  and  the  Byzantines  were  almost 
completely  driven  out  of  Asia.  See  Khtsrd  II.  and  Heraclits.  Hiocas  remained  in 
the  capital  to  ovemwe  his  turbulent  subjects,  conscious  of  his  unfitness  to  command  the 
army;  and  abandoned  himself  to  his  animal  appetites,  tyraonizing  over  the  people  wiili- 
out  the  least  regard  to  justice,  and  putting  to  death  whomsoever  he  thougtit  dangerous, 
among  others  Narses,  the  celebrated  general  in  the  former  Persian  war.  Constantina,  the 
widow  of  Mauricdns,  excited  against  the  tjTant  two  formidalile  insurrections,  the  latter 
In  607.  but  both  were  speedily  quelled,  and  the  ex-empress  irith  her  daughters  were 
beheaded  on  the  same  spot  where  her  husband  and  sons  had  been  slain.  Her  principal 
adherents,  some  of  whom  were  among  the  highest  officers  of  state,  suffered  death  under 
the  moet  horrible  tortures.  These  cruelties  and  the  successes  of  the  Persiaos  had  well 
nigh  mined  Flmcas'a  power  and  influence.   But  he  gave  the  amp  de  grdet  to  it  himself 
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V  insulHne  his  favorite  and  son-in-law,  Crispus,  who  had  remonstrated  with  him  on  hig 
mnduct.  L'rispus  reven^  himself  by  formiEg  a  conspiracy  against  him.  along  wiUi 
Heraclius,  exarch  of  Africa,  the  result  of  which  was  the  orerthrow  of  the  tyrant  who 
was  taken  prisoner  (Oct  8,  610).  After  being  insulted  and  tortured  he  was  beheaded, 
and  bis  body  dn^fid  through  the  streets  by  the  mob. 

PHO'OISJE.   See  Seai^ 

PHO'CIOK  (Gr.  Fhokifirt)^  an  Athenian  general  of  noble  character,  was  b.  about  the 
end  of  the  5th  century  b.0.  Clinton,  in  his  Fasti  Hellmiei,  gives  the  date  B.c. 
He  was  of  humble  oriran,  but  appears  to  have  enjjoyed  a  superior  education,  and  to  have 
studied  under  Plato,  Xenocrates,  and  perhaps  Diogenes  also,  from  the  last  of  whom  he 


notice  in  the  great  sea-fight  at  Naxos  (876),  where  he  commanded  a  division  of  the  Athe- 
nian fleet,  and  materially  helped  to  secure  the  victory  for  his  countrymen,  Strang  to 
say,  however,  we  scarcely  hear  of  him  again  for  more  than  80  years;  but  in  851,  flong 
With  Evagoras,  he  undertook  the  conquest  of  Cyprus  for  the  Persian  monarch,  Arta- 
xerxes  III.  (Ochus),  and  was  completely  successful.  About  the  same  time,  but  the  exact 
date  is  uncertain,  he  led  an  Athenian  expedition  into  the  island  of  Euboea,  where  Philip 
of  Mac^don  was  iatr^;uing,  and  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  Oiat  powerful  soTo^ign  at 
Tam^iue.  In  841  he  was  again  successful  in  crushing  the  Macedonian  par^  in  Eubcea, 
and  in  restoring  the  ascendency  of  Athens.  Two  years  before  this  he  had  achieved  a 
similar  result  at  Megara;  and  in  840,  when  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Byzantines  against 
Philip,  he  acted  with  so  much  prudence  and  tact,  and  inspired  the  citizens  with  so  much 
zeal  and  courage,  that  Philip  was  forced  to  abandon  the  siege,  and  even  to  evacuate  the 
Cbersonesus,  while  Phocion  captured  several  of  his  ships  and  coast-garrisons,  besides 
making  havoc  of  ft  good  deal  of  Uie  Macedonian  tcorntoiT.  Kevertheless,  with  just 
apprecladon  M  the  zeal  weakness  of  Greece  proper,  and  of  me  strength  of  AUuiedoo,  he 
advocated,  even  in  ttie  midst  of  his  triumphs,  pacific  views  and  the  establishment  of 
better  relations  with  the  enemy.  His  advice  was  not  taken;  but  the  fatal  battle  of  Che- 
ronea,  only  two  years  afterward,  in  which  the  independence  of  the  Greek  republics  was 
lost  forever,  proved  its  soundness.  The  murder  of  Philip,  in  886,  occasioned  the  great- 
est exultation,  and  Demosthenes  even  proposed  a  public  sacrifice  of  thank^ving  and 
Ihe  establUhment  of  religious  honors  to  the  memory  of  the  assassin,  hut  Phocion  rested 
and  prevented  so  monstrous  a  proposal.  Henceforth  his  career  is  chiefly  political.  We 
see  him  struggling  at  AtheuB  to  repress  what  appeared  to  him  the  reckless  dedre  for  war 
on  the  part  of  the  fanatical  patTiots,  on  account  of  whidi  he  was  regarded  as  a  traitor, 
but  his  personal  honor  is  above  suspicion.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  in  823,  the  aged 
Phocion  endeavored,  but  in  vdn,  to  hinder  the  Athenians  from  going  to  war  with  Anti- 
pater.  The  battle  of  Cranon,  next  year,  which  prostrated  his  countrymen,  again  evinced 
the  wisdom  of  his  counsels;  but  though  very  unhandsomely  treated  by  the  Atbenians, 
he  used  all  his  influence  with  the  conqueror  (who  like  Alexander  had  a  profound  respect 
for  him)  to  mitigate  tiieir  hardships.  After  the  death  of  Antipaler,  Phodon  was 
involved  In  the  intrigues  of  Cassander,  the  rival  of  Polyspercbon,  and  was  forced  to  flee 
to  Fhocis,  where  Pofysperchon  delivered  him  up  to  the  Athenians.  He  was  condemned 
by  "a  mixed  mob  of  disfranchised  citizens,  foreigners,  and  slaves'*  to  drink  hemlock 
(317  B.C.).  His  body,  flung  unburied  over  the  borders  of  the  state,  was  carried  by  some 
of  his  friends  to  Eleusis  and  burned  there.  The  Athenians  soon  began  to  raise  monu- 
ments  to  his  memory.    His  life  has  been  written  by  Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos. 

PHO'CIS  (Gr.  Ph&a»\  a  province  of  Greece  proper  or  Hellas,  bounded  on  the  w.  by 
the  Ozolian  Lokri,  on  the  n.  by  Doris,  on  the  e.  by  the  Opuntian  Lokri,  and  on  the  s. 
by  the  gulf  of  Corinth.  It  was  about  sq.m.  in  extent.  The  greater  part  of  the 
country  is  occupied  by  the  famous  mountain-range  of  Parnassus  (q.v.).  The  principal 
river  u  the  Cephissus.  According  to  tradition,  the  most  ancient  inhalntants  were  the 
Leleges,  Pelasgians,  and  Tbracians,  from  the  gradual  mixture  of  whom  the  Phonans 
were  believed  to  have  arisen.  These  were  flnally  united  into  a  free  federal  state,  which 
derives  its  chief  historical  importance  from  possessing  the  famous  oracle  of  Delphi  (q.v.). 
During  the  Peloponnesian  war  tlie  Phocians  were  close  allies  of  the  Athenians.  In  the 
time  of  Philip  of  Macedon  they  were  involved  in  a  ten  years'  war,  on  account  of  their 
opposition  to  a  degree  of  the  Amphictyonic  council  concerning  the  use  of  a  piece  of 
land  belonging  to  the  temple  of  Delphi.  This  war,  commonly  known  as  the  sacred  or 
Phoolan  war,  ended  disastrously  for  the  Phodaiu.  ( 

PH(KBB-BERD.   Bee  Pewke. 

FHXE'BXre  (Lb.,  thr  bright  or  radiant),  a  title,  and  subeequentiya  name  of  ApoUa 
It  had  reference  both  to  the  youthful  beauty  of  the  god  and  to  the  radiance  of  the  boo, 
when  latterly  Apollo  became  identified  with  Helios,  the  sun-god. 

FH(EVICIA.    See  Phenicia. 

FHIEinOOF'TEBTrS.    See  Flaiunoo. 

?H(ENIX,  bird.    See  Phxnix. 

rasmz.  See  Date  Paui  and  Palms. 


may  have  acquired 


Phocion  first  attracted 
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PJUUlXVnu,  ft  bcffongh  of  Schnrlklll  township,  Chester  co.,  Penn.,  at  the  June- 
tioD  of  French  creeic  and  tiie  Bchuylkiu  river,  23  m,  d.w.  of  Philadelphia  and  80  m,  B.e. 
of  Heading  ;  a  station  on  the  Philadelphia  and  fieading,  and  the  Pickering  Valley  rail- 
roads ;  pop.  in  1890,  8514.  The  Phoenix  ivf>ix  works  are  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  newspapers,  banks,  a  seminary,  and  many  churches  and 
Bchools,  and  manufactures  of  copper,  cotton,  and  wood. 

FHO'LAJB,  n  genus  of  lamellibraochiate  mollusks,  of  the  family  pludadida.  This  famUr, 
lo  which  the  ship-worm  (teredo  navaUs)  also  belongs,  has  the  shell  gaping  at  both  ends, 
tliin,  white,  very  hard,  sometimes  with  accessory  valves;  the  two  principal  valves  beset 
with  calcareous  inequalities,  connected  by  fine  transverse  parallel  ridges,  formii^  a  kind 
of  rasp,  used  by  the  animal  for  boring  a  hole  in  rock,  wood,  or  other  substance,  m  which 
it  lives.  The  animal  itself  is  either  club-shaped  (as  in  phoUu)  or  worm-shaped  (as  lu 
teredo),  with  large  long  siphons,  often  united  almost  to  the  end,  and  a  short  foot.  Several 
species  are  natives  of  the  British  coasts.  Tbey  are  popularly  called  piddockt.  Tbey  are 
used  for  bait,  and  also  for  food.  How  the  pholades  or  pittocks  excavate  the  holes  in 
which  tbey  live,  sometimes  in  clay  or  mud,  but  often  in  chalk,  and  even  in  much  harder 
rocks,  has  been  tlie  subject  of  much  dispute.  An  excavating  inatmment  aimed  with 
siliceous  particles,  has  been  ascribed  to  the  animal,  but  no  suui  instrument  exists.  The 
shell  is  studded  with  projections,  in  regular  rows,  giving  it  the  character  of  a  rasp  or  file; 
and  the  pholas  fixing  Itself  firmly  1^  Its  foot,  which  acts  as  a  sucker,  and  working  Itself 
from  side  to  side,  makes  use  of  tne  rasping  power  of  Its  shell  to  enlarge  its  hole  as  it  has 
need,  so  that  the  hole  is  always  very  exacUy  accommodated  to  the  size  of  ^le  occupant 

TTOKAVIOaKAFH.  8ee  Sound,  Recoiidiho  ov,  ■ 


elementary  sounds  of  language.  All  alphabetic  writing  is  essentially  phonetic.  The 
invention  of  letters  was  the  invention  of  phonetic  writing,  as  distinguished  from  the 
older  pictorial,  or  Ideographic,  writing.  Fromavarietyof  causes,  however,  nolansuage 
has  ever  been  perfectly  represented  by  its  spelliag,  and  with  the  lapse  of  time  the  diver- 
gence  has  gone  on  increanng,  since  the  spoken  words  are  coostantiy  undergoing  change, 
while  the  spelling  tends  to  remsJn  fixed.  In  English,  more  especially,  this  divergence 
has  been  allowed  to  proceed  to  such  an  extreme  that  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  a 
serious  evil,  and  in  recent  times  various  schemes  have  been  projected  to  remedy  it.  It 
is  to  these  schemes  of  radically  reformed  spelling  that  the  name  of  phonetic  writing  it 
now  more  especially  applied;  and  what  follows,  represents  the  views  and  ai^uments  of 
the  promoters  of  the  movement,  and  sketches  its  history. 

The  earliest  attempts  at  alphabetic  writing  were  as  strictly  phonetic  as  the  lifnite4 
scheme  of  symbols  allowed,  or  as  the  limited  aim  of  writers  required.  The  alphabets 
were  confined  -almost  exdiulvely  to  consonants;  and  the  analysis  of  speech  on  which 
tbey  were  based  was  of  course  confined  to  the  languages  foi  which  the  alphabets  were 
derived.  When  any  old  alphabet,  therefore,  came  to  be  adopted  for  a  new  language 
or  dialect,  it  would  be  found  deficient  in  the  means  of  writing  any  sounds  which  were 
not  used  in  the  language  for  which  the  alphabet  was  originally  intended.  Unless,  then, 
new  symbols  were  added  for  the  new  sounds,  these  latter  must  have  been  r^reseiited  by 
conventional  combinations  of  letters;  and  at  this  point  the  writing  would  cease  to  be 
perfectly  phonetic. 

The  Suskrit  Ituiguage  famishes  the  most  convlndne  proof  of  the  original  phoneUe 
character  of  alphabetic  writing;  for  not  only  were  woids  written  exactly  as  they  were 
sounded,  but  every  change  which  a  word  underwent  in  utterance  was  consistently  Indi- 
cated by  a  change  in  the  writing.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  there  is  no  language  In 
which  the  etymological  and  grammatical  relations  of  words  are  more  cleariy  exhibited  or 
•  easily  traced  than  In  Sanskrit.  Our  own  language  illustrates  the  same  principle.  No 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  diacovering  the  reliUion  between  loc^  and  loawt,  w^eand  mm, 
notwithstanding  the  change  of/ into  e  in  the  plural;  nor  would  any  difficulty  be  created 
though  the  t  also  were  changed,  as  it  Is  In  sound,  and  the  words  written  as  they  are 
pronounced — lOvz  ,wlvz. 

The  English  langu^e  embraces  In  Its  dialects  almost  all  the  elementary  sounds  of 
all  languages;  and  the  Latin  alphabet,  which  was  adopted  for  its  writing,  was  so  insuffi- 
cient in  the  number  of  its  characters,  that  many  new  letters  would  have  been  required  to 
adopt  it  for  the  representation  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  other  words.  But,  la  place  of  being 
extended,  the  alphabet  was  reverentially  accepted  with  all  Its  imperfections,  14 
deficiencies  were  supplemented  by  the  use  of  servile  or  silent  letters,  and  br  various 
orthographical  expMients;  and  thus  our  writing  came  to  be  irregular,  dimcult,  and 
fluctuating.  The  great  incouTenlence,  however,  of  representing  by  the  same  charscter 
the  sounds  ^f  U  and  V  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  former  as  a  new  letter  for  the 
vowel  sound,  and  to  the  limitation  of  the  latter  character  to  the  consonant  sound ;  and 
the  further  ambiguity  arising  from  the  want  of  an  appropriate  sign  for  the  sound  of  W 
led  to  the  invention  of  that  symbol,  which,  being  formed  by  Joining  together  two  of  thtf 
old  y  characters,  was  thence  fialled  "double  V " — pronounced,  according  to  the  old 
sound  of  y,  "  double  U."  The  phonetic  principle  was  fully  recognized  in  these  changes^ 
and  they  furnish  precedent  for  nirther  changes,  when  a  necessity  for  them  shall  be  nfl* 
eiently  felt  and  acknowledged. 
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There  can  be  no  doub;  that  phonetic  writing  would  greatly  fiicllitate  the  acatdRitloa 
of  the  power  of  reading,  and  consequently  of  tbe  education  of  children  and  ilIhenttA 
adults,  as  well  as  tend  to  the  reduction  of  dialects  to  one  commoD  standard,  and 
further  the  diffusion  of  our  language  in  foreign  countries.   To  learn  to  read  from 

Krfeotly  phonetic  characters  would  be  merely  to  team  the  alphabet,  and  to  spell  would 
merely  to  analyze  pronunciation.  A  child  at  school  might  be  made  a  fluent  reader  in 
a  few  weeks.  AO  uncertainty  of  pronunciation  would  vanisb  at  the  sight  of  a  word,  and 
dictioaaries  of  pronunciation  would  be  superfluoua 

Of  all  tixe  languages  which  employ  the  Latin  alphabet,  the  Enjglish  is  the  worst  repre- 
sented; in  some  measure  because  of  the  rich  variety  of  its  phonic  dements,  but  diiefly 
because,  of  alt  the  nations  which  liave  adopted  Latin  letters,  the  English  have  dime  least 
to  make  their  writing  phonetic.  Every  attempt  to  correct  the  anomalies  of  our 
orthography  has  rous«I  a  host  of  prejudices,  against  which  the  efforts  of  private  indi- 
viduals have  been  powerless.  The  difference  between  phoneticians  and  their  opponents 
seems  to  be  a  fundamental  difference  as  to  what  really  constitutes  a  word.  The  former, 
maintaining  the  sound  to  be  the  true  word,  would  discard  all  associations  dependent  on 
letters,  in  rader  to  represent  the  exact  sound  in  the  simplest  manner;  tlw  latter,  clin^ng 
to  the  literal  assodatfons  of  orthography,  ar^e  as  if  the  verbal  cluster  of  letten  in  reajity 
constituted  the  word.  The  dispute  is  ilius,  in  effect,  between  letters  and  sounds;  which 
are  the  signs — which  the  thing  signified? 

In  phonetic  writing,  the  eye  would  no  doubt  confound  such  words  as  know  and  no, 
aee  and  aea,  sighs  and  mze,  when  written  separately,  as  in  a  vocabulary;  but  it  canuot  be 
supposed  that  such  words  would  present  more  ambiguity  in  contextual  usage  than  they 
now  do  in  utterance,  subject  to  the  same  confusion  to  tne  ear.  At  present  we  iiave,  in 
fact,  two  lang^agM^one  purely  phonic,  addressed  to  the  ear;  and  the  other,  in  some 
d^ree  etymolo^cal  or  historical,  addressed  to  tlie  eye.  In  this  respect,  we  are  in  a 
similar  position  to  the  Chinese,  with  their  classical  ideographic  language  ot  literature, 
and  their  multitudinous  Temacular  dialects.  In  order  to  establisli  the  awertion,  that  the 
phonic  word  (the  sound)  written  |)hooetically  in  a  sentence  would  be  less  intelligible  to 
the  eye  than  the  written  word  in  its  present  form,  it  is  incimibent  on  the  of^mnents  of 
phoneticism  to  show  that  the  simple  phonic  word  is  now  less  intelligible  whoi  pn^ 
nounced  in  a  sentence,  than  its  written  symbol  is  when  read  in  a  sentence. 

The  principal  objection  urged  agaiust  phonetic  writing  is,  that  it  wouJd  obscure  tlie 
etjrmological  history  now  discoverable  in  the  orthography  of  a  word.  The  best  answer 
to  this  objection  is  tliat  the  traces  of  etymology,  preserved  in  the  present  spelling,  are  so 
imperfect  and  inconsistent  as  to  be  of  little  value  compared  with  the  embarrassments 
tiiey  occadon  in  other  respects. 

*rhe  first  requisite  for  the  construction  of  a  phonetic  alphatwt  is  an  exact  knowledge 
of  elementary  sounds,  that  every  element  may  be  provided  with  its  appropriate  symbol, 
and  that  no  more  symbols  may  be  introduced  than  there  are  distinct  elementary  sounds. 
The  hitter  consideration  would  be  of  importance  only  in  coonection  with  a  general  ali^ 
bet  available  for  all  languages.  An  alpliabet  for  any  individual  language  miriit  contain 
symbols  for  compound  sounds,  with  no  other  disadvantage  than  tnat  of  adding  to  the 
number  of  symbols.  It  would  not,  for  instance,  l>e  of  any  consequence,  so  tax  as  pho- 
netic writing  is  concerned,  whether  the  word  aaeka  were  represented  by  the  letters  sofa, 
Bae»,  or  tax,  so  that  the  symbols  used  were  invariably  appropriated  to  the  same  sounds. 
Orthoepists  and  phoneticians  are  not  agreed  as  to  wnat  elements  compose  many  of  our 
compound  sounds,  such  as  those  heard  in  the  words  chair,  queen,  tune,  I,  out,  etc.  Any 
attempt,  therefore,  at  representing  compound.<i  analytically  would  be  premature,  until 
the  analysis  of  the  compouods  had  becu  settled.  This  analysis  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  a  general  alphabet,  but  not  so  for  an  ali^abet  for  any  single  huufuaoe.  « 
Phonetic  writing,  then,  should  be  separately  considered,  as  a  means  of  representing  me 
elementary  sounds  of  alt  languages,  and  as  a  method  of  symbolizing  the  pronuncialiom 
of  any  one  language  only.  We  shall  now  show  the  nature  of  the  attempts  that  have 
been  made  for  the  phonetic  writln?  of  English. 

Dr.  Franklin,  in  1708,  proposed  a.  phonetic  alphabet  for  English,  in  which  new  sym- 
bols were  introduced  for  the  vowels  heard  in  the  words  on  and  up,  and  tlie  four  couso- 
nnnts  beard  in  the  words  the,  they,  and  tAing.  Many  other  schemes  have  been  from  time  to 
time  proposed;  but  the  only  alphabets  whicli  have  been  practically  apt^cd  on  a  lam 
scale  are  those  of  Dr.  Comstock  in  America,  and  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Pitman  in  England. 
The  object  of  exiwrimenters  in  this  department  has  generally  been  to  make  use  of  exist- 
ing letters  aP  far  as  possible,  and  oirfy  to  supplement  deficiencies  by  new  forms.  The  com- 
mon alphabet  has  been  made  to  furnish  almost  a  sufficient  number  of  characters  by  tlie 
inversion  of  some  of  its  letters — thus,  a.  A,  ■b,  d,  e,  3,  i\,  etc.,  as  in  the  "  aoti-absurd" 
alphabetof  MaJ.  Benlowski ;  but  the  best  scheme  of  phonotypes  that  has  yet  been  intro- 
duced was  the  Joint  production  of  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman,  the  inventor  of  the  first  syston  of 
phonetic  shorthand  writine,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis.  b.a.  of  Cambridge,  a  most  accom- 
plished mathematician  and  linguist.  Tiiis  alpliabet  was  comptetea  in  1847;  ud  the 
experiment  of  its  introduction  was  curled  out  with  great  diligence  and  perseverance 
Its  promoters,  until  an  army  of  p!iilantbropic  assistants  be<»me  enlisted  in  all  parts  ot 
Great  Britain  and  America.  Primers  and  school-books  were  issued,  and  tested  oDjuve- 
nile  and  adult  classes;  many  works  of  standard  literature,  and  even  the  entire  Able, 
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were  translated  into  the  new  gpelling;  magazines  were  published,  and  ulUmat«iy  a  newB- 
paper,  printed  in  the  phonetic  character,  was  started  by  the  enterprising  ortboeraphiQ 
relormerB.  In  this  Bcheme  of  phonotypes,  dipthongal  and  articulate  compounds  were 
no(  analTzed.  and  the  letters  of  the  onunary  ali^bet  were  retained  in  thdr  most  com- 
mon signification,  17  new  characters  being  introduced  for  unrepresented  or  ambiguously 
written  Bouuds.  The  forms  of  tiiese  were,  in  most  cases,  happdy  sugxestive  of  the  dis- 
placed orthography,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  writing  bore  sucn  a  resemblance  to 
commoD  ^pography,  that  any  eood  reader  of  the  latter  comd  decipher  the  new  printing 
with  m»,  after  a  very  brief  study  of  the  alphabet.  The  ordinary  vowel  letters  (A,  £,  I, 
O,  U)  were  pronoimced  as  in  the  words  am,  eU,  iU,  on,  up/  the  consonants  C  and  Q  were 
sounded  as  m  eame  and  game;  the  letters  E,  Q,  X  were  rejected  as  superfluous,  and  aU 
the  other  letters  of  the  common  alphabet  were  retained,  with  their  established  sounds. 
Comparing  ttiis  scheme  of  letters  with  the  tabulated  elementary  sounds  of  English,  we- 
find  that  It  represents  all  the  vowels,  except  the  nice  varieties  heard  in  the  words  air, 
ore,  err,  aik;  and  that  all  the  couBonants  are  accurately  represented  exc^t  uiA.  The 
latter  element  is  written  by  letters  sounding  hoo,  so  that  the  words  whore  and  vihoe'er  are. 
made  identical  to  the  eye;  and  the  sentence,  "I  saw  the  man  wAetthe  knife,"  U  wiittan^ 
"  I  saw  the  man  v>ho  ale  the  knife." 

Notwithstanding  tiiese  imperfections,  this  alphabet  was  found  to  work  well  among 
tiuMe  who  were  disposed  for  a  reform.  The  phonetic  method  was  proved  to  be  remark- 
ably simple  and  easy  in  comparison  with  the  ordinary  system;  the  time  occupied  In 
making  fluent  readers  was  greatly  reduced ;  and  readers  of  phonetic  printing  ezpwienced 
but  little  difficulty  in  the  transition  to  reading  from  common  ortbography. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  system  were  chiefly:  rapidity  of  learning  to  read, 
certunty  of  pronunciation,  and  increased  facility  in  common  readmg,  after  the  jwwer  <a 
plumeUc  reading  had  been  acquired.  The  chief  disadvantages  allied  uainst  the 
system  were:  accustoming  the  eye  to  a  false  orthography,  and  teaching  what  had  to 
DO  In  great  part  unlearned  ^ter  it  was  acquired.  Whether  the  objectors  were  right « 
wrong,  they  were  oveipoweringly  numerous,  and  the  system  failed  to  do  more  than 
prove  that  phonetic  spdling  greatly  simplifies  the  acquisition  of  the  power  of  reading. 

The  original  phonotypic  alphabet,  described  above,  has  been  for  some  years  dis- 
carded in  the  printing  issued  from  the  "phonetic  institution"  (Bath),  and  a  more  analy- 
tic alphabet  has  been  adopted,  in  which  eleven,  instead  of  seventeen,  new  forms  an 
introduced.  The  latest  edition  of  this  alphabet  gives  the  ordinary  vowel  letters  A,  E,  I, 
O  for  the  sounds  in  the  words  am.  ^Ul,on,  and  the  letter  U  for  the  sound  io  vuU;  K  is 
lestored,  and  C  rejected;  J  is  used  as  In  French;  and  the  elementary  sound  of^ wA  is  still 
unacknowledged.  The  11  new  characters  represent  the  consonants  in  the  words  the,  oa^^ 
thejf,  and  (s)tfl^y  and  the  vowels  in  the  words  aie,  ek,  (tkiu,  old,  alt,  pool,  up. 

The  foUowiiig  are  the  forms  of  the  new  letters  as  printed  and  written,  with  a  pasaage 
exhibiting  tbelr  appearance  in  composition: 


TOWB£B. 

Ha  Ca  Si  —  Oo,  9  9,  W  m — «. 

itam,  mfi»,wlr,  ««t  — -    «D,  '  ffp*,  "  feed  — <-mb,M. 

«ai^  e^  Vi  41  ^  —  vf»    And  ■  TOtst 

^^^^  \ 

u,   A,   oit   on.  n  €      B      3  d,  13' 

eu    «t    «#'    ea  %  ^  ^ 

or,    fer,    ky,    vem.  «!«,     din,     Oa,  riiy. 

si,    twf,    boi, '  Dou.  [I  ^      Ua,     tfen,  rig. 

The  doobU  letter  «,  u  in  *miU.  Mf,  vdlut,  St' 
writt«n  tbvtt  *'7lllni^  xuamtf  diati,  Tilln."  VhaimL^L 
iBskt  a  AH|«a««  dlpbhoDft  tha  sMoad  kttw  b  wM 
wttbaffimrisi  Om^ae^^mi^  ^ 

"TIiAiBriiidlhtindslslMaritti 
aad  ag  da  Rn  bnln  firm  de  dsdiMl  Uoodfc 
Iff  oBor  'pirefi  In     uinvt  habit. 
IHwotI  f  »  de  ilji  mer  prsgm dan  <•  IsA* 
Ukot  bis  feden  V  mor  bintiftili ' 
or  1  ia  de  «der  baler  daa  de  H, 
trikoi  hit  pentad  ikin  konbstta  da  <L 

09,  god  Set;  sridar  art  don  dawns 
t»  dii  par  fkratUop  sad  mfn  sMb" 

TIda phoned  alplmbet  oondstsof  84  letters,  viz.,  the  28  useful  letters  of  &e  common 
alphabet  (e,  g,  and  x  b^g  rejected),  and  11  new  ones  bekm,  /  is  used  fw  the  Fxencb  j 
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(zh).  or  gin  "edje,"  or  « in  "virion;"  hence  ^  represents  J"  in  t/Win,  and  47  in  edge.  Tc 
(t  th)  represents  eh  in  eJiaa,  and  tcAin  catch.  T  and  u  are  coascHiauts:  being  replaced 
by  Aw.  The  vowels  a.  4,i,o,u  have  invariably  the  short  soands  beard  iu  lu^  pin,  pit,  pot, 
put.  Ail  the.  other  old  letters  have  their  usual  signiflcation.  The  italic  letters  In  the 
words  in  the  third  line  denote  the  bounds  of  the  letters. 

The  reduction  in  the  number  of  letters  from  that  in  the  Ellis  and  Pitman  alphabet  ia 
obt^eed  cliiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  phonetic  prtTidple,  in  the  attempt  to  analyze  diph- 
thongs in  writing,  before  their  correct  phonic  analyst  has  been  ascertained  and  settled. 
A  method  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Bell,  in  which  the  advantages  of  phonetidsm  mieht 
be  secured,  so  &r  as  ^plifying  tlie  acquisition  of  reading  is  concerned,  witlioot  alpha- 
betic  clunge.  Thus  the  onhography  and  sound  are  shown  together  when  the  words 
UHtf.d^,  wife,wnath,  ttraight,  etc.,  are  printed  lo^,  deH,  wif«,  wre'th,  stra'«*t,  etc. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  construction  of  a  universal  alphabet  has  arisen  from 
the  want  of  a  complete  clarification  of  elementary  sounds ;  another  dittlculty  has 
been  created  by  an  adherence  to  the  inadequate  letters  of  the  Roman  alpliabet. 
SymboU  must  be  devised  which  would  indicate  to  the  eye  all  the  organic  relations  dia- 
coveraUe  by  the  ear  between  the  various  elements,  and  which  would  be  free  from  the  as- 
sociations that  would  attach  to  adopted  letters  fomiliar  to  the  eye  with  other  meauinn. 
This  principle  has  been  carried  out  on  the  system  of  nUSfs  ^eeeh  (q.r.)  by  Mr.  Helvilla 
BeU.   For  phonetic  short-hand  writing,  see  Bhobt-hand.   See  also  BpBLLnro  Reforil 

PTOHOOBAIE.  So  far  as  we.  have  authentic  record,  the  first  mechanical  device 
for  the  registering  and  subsequent  reproduction  of  speech  or  other  sound  was  the  inven- 
tion of  one  Leon  Scott,  and  made  in  1857.  This  consisted  simply  of  an  ellipsoidal  bar- 
rel, which  was  the  sound  receiver,  and  which  was  open  at  one  end  and  closed  at  the  other. 
From  the  closed  end  projected  a  small  tube,  across  which  was  stretched  a  flexible  mem- 
l)rane.  To  the  center  of  this  membrane,  by  means  of  sealing  wax,  was  afilxed  a  bristle, 
-which  acted  as  a  stylus,  and  which  shared  the  vibrations  of  the  membrane.  In  front  of 
the  membrane  was  placed  a  horizontal  (^llnder,  abo;it  which  was  wrapped  a  sheet  of 
paper,  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  lamp-black.  Against  this  prepared  cylinder  the 
iMistle  rested  lightly.  Any  sound  vibrations  entering  the  ellipsoid  were  transmitted 
through  the  membrane  to  the  stylus,  which,  when  the  cylinder  was  made  to  revolve, 
and  to  slowly  advance  in  revolving,  described  on  the  lamp-black  surface  a  zigzag  lino 
which  was  thus  practically  a  phonographic  score  of  whatever  noise  had  been  produced. 

The  invention  of  Leon  Bcott  embmies  the  essential  principles  on  which  recording  and 
reproducing  instruments  of  the  present  day  are  based.  If  now  we  substitute  a  recdvine 
funnel  for  the  ellipsoid,  a  more  rigid  or  metal  stylus  for  the  bristle,  and  a  ^-foil  covered 
cylinder  for  the  lamp-black  one.  we  have  the  {monograph  of  Thomas  A.  Edison,  which 
created  such  a  sensation  at  the  time  of  its  invention  in  1877 ;  with  this  essential  difference, 
however,  that  the  sound  vibrations  were  now  indented  instead  of  being  traced.  By 
reversing  the  machine— that  is,  causing  a  blunt  s^his  to  travel  over  the  indentations  made, 
the  original  sound  was  reproduced.  Great  expectations  were  entertained,  commercially 
and  ouerwise,  of  this  invention  at  the  time ;  but  it  was  found  that  after  a  few  repetitions 
the  record  bec»me  effaced  from  the  tin>foil,  and  the  Invention  proved  to  be  scarcely  mors 
than  an  interesting  toy. 

During  the  year  1888  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison  placed  upon  the  market  a  phoni^raph 
which  was  (see  Illustration)  a  far  more  elaborate  machine  than  any  of  Its  predecessors. 
The  tin-foil  now  gives  place  to  a  wax  cylinder,  which,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  is 
slipped  over  andlield  on  a  mandrel.  In  the  illustration  two  disks  are  shown  :  one  for 
recording  and  the  other  for  reproducing  ;  and  either  is  quickly  brought  Into  use.  Xa 
operating,  the  wax  cylinder  is  made  to  revolve.  In  talking  into  the  funnel,  the  mallea- 
ble glass  diaphragm,  with  a  cutting  stylus  on  its  under  surface,  is  made  to  vibrate,  and  a 
register  of  ue  sound  is  thus  cut  vertically  into  tlie  wax,  the  cutting  stylus  advancing 
horizontally  as  the  cylinder  revolves.  In  reproducing,  the  other  diaphragm,  whidi  is 
made  of  bolting  silk  thinly  coated  with  shellac,  is  used ;  the  necHlle  or  stylus  being 
attached  to  its  under  center.  This  stylus  follows  the  track  cut  out  by  the  recordinK 
stylus.  Its  motion  causes  Uie  diaphragm  to  vibrate,  and  to  thus  reproduce  the  original 
sound.  The  machine  gets  its  power  from  a  small  electric-motor.  It  must  not  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  sound  thus  reproduced  is  equal  in  volume  to  the  original.  In  fact,  many, 
on  liearing  it  for*the  first  time,  are  disappointed  In  this  respect.  By  means  of  tubes 
inserted  in  the  ears  and  connected  with  the  reproducer  the  sounds  may,  however,  be 
clearly  understood,  and  if  a  funnel  be  attached  to  the  reproducer,  and  the  speed  of  the 
machine  properly  increased,  the  sounds  may  be  given  out  with  sufficient  loudness  to  be 
heard  by  all  in  a  room.  In  using  a  cylinder  that  already  contains  a  phonographic 
record,  a  sharp  knife  precedes  the  cutting  stylus,  thus  removing  the  previous  record.  A 
record  once  made  can  be  reproduced  several  thousand  times  without  perceptible  impair* 
ment  of  its  quality,  and  a  record  made  on  one  machine  can  be  reproduced  on  another, 
thus  admitting  <tf  the  cylinder's  being  used  for  mailing,  as  in  ordinary  correspondence. 
Although  the  phoncwraph  and  f^phophone  are  used  to  a  considerable  extent  for  enter- 
tii.nment  purposes  they  have  failed  to  take  the  place  of  stenographers,  as  vw  .  nnt 
expected,  to  any  great  extent. 

In  1891  Mr.  Edison  made  a  novel  combination  of  the  phonograph  with  Uie  photo- 
graphic camera.   An  arrangement  of  the  latter  In  a  new  way  to  do  a  new  work,  the  in- 
ventor calls  the  KlNETOGRAPH,  whIch  does  for  the  eye  what  the  phont^raph  does  for 
the  car.    The  kinetograph,  or  **  motion-recorder,"  is  a  camera  containing  a  roll  of  gel- 
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Btlne  film  which  Is  unroned  from  one  spindle  to  another  and.  in  being:  unrolled.  Is  made 
to  pass  before  the  lens  of  the  camera.  The  shutters  of  the  camera  are  so  arranged  as  to 
be  worked  bv  a  shaft  attached  to  the  cylinder  of  the  phonograph  which  Is  used  in  com- 
bination with  the  Einetograph.  The  mechanism  of  the  camera  allows  forty-dz  perfect 
photographs  to  be  talcen  In  one  second.  These  photographs,  enlarged  and  reproduced 
upon  a  screen  with  the  same  rapidity,  give  to  the  eye  the  picture  of  actual  motion,  while 
the  phonograph  gires  to  the  ear  the  simultaneous  utterances  of  the  person  or  person! 
whose  figures  are  on  the  screen.  It  will  thus  be  possible  for  the  possessor  of  the  ElneU^. 
graph  not  merely  to  hear  an  opera,  but  to  eee  its  action  transpiring  before  his  eyes. 

EBOHOft&AFB-GUraSFHMA  THE.  This  machine,  the  invention  of  Hr.  Charles 
6.  Tainter  and  Hr.  Chicheeter  A.  Bell,  while  much  more  simple  in  mechanism,  Is  based 
upon  exactly  the  same  set  of  principles  as  Mr.  Edison's  phonograph.   It  can  be  run 


of  a  spirally  wound  strip  of  paper,  and  has  a  wax  surface  on  which  the  phonographic 
record  is  made,  and,  instead  of  being  slipped  over  a  mandrel,  is  held  between  chucks  at 
either  end.  No  cylinder,  however,  can  receive  more  than  one  tracing.  Below  the 
cylinder  is  arranged  a  pan  for  receiving  the  floe  shreds  of  wax  which  the  recording 
stylus  throws  off.  The  number  of  grooves  to  the  inch  is  160.  The  groove  is  only  three 
one-thousandths  of  an  Inch  wide,  and  less  in  depth.  In  this  machine  the  recording  and 
reproducing  apparatuses  are  separate  and  removable.  In  the  machine  as  diown,  the 
recording  diaphragm  is  affixed. 

In  both  the  inventions  of  Edison  and  TbinCer,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  speed  with 
which  sounds  can  be  recorded,  nor  to  the  numoer  and  variety  of  sounds.  They  will 
accurately  record  and  reproduce  a  solo,  a  quartet,  or  the  music  of  a  whole  orchestra  ;  the 
difficulty  being  the  purely  mechanical  one  of  conceiUrating  the  sounds  upon  the  dla- 
iduagm.  Even  the  tone  of  a  voice  Is  reproduced  witii  considerable  fidelity.  Bv 
fncreaaing  the  speed  of  the  cylinder,  the  pitch  it  raised,  (Fhile  by  lessening  It  the  pitdb 
Is  lowered. 

FBOHOXA'SIA,  See  Homcidal  Mahita. 

XHOS'CamE  OAS.  known  also  as  Oztchlobide  of  Cabbon  or  CHLOBOCABBOim}  Acn>, 
Is  represented  by  the  formula  COCl*.    At  ordinary  temperatures  it  Is  a  colorless, 

suffocating  gas,  which  Is  formed  by  ezposInR  equal  measures  of  carbonic  oxide  and 
chlorine  to  the  direct  action  of  the  sun,  when  they  combine  and  become  condensed  into 
lialf  their  volume.  It  does  not  possess  any  acid  characters,  but  water  decomposes  it  into 
carbonic  and  hydrochloric  acids,  as  is  shown  by  the  equation  COCli-|-HiO  =  COi 
+  2HCI.  Thisgasisof  great  interest  in  relation  to  the  artificial  production  of  urea(q.v.). 
It  is  now  made  and  used  on  a  large  scale  for  the  production  of  several  beautiful  dye-stuffs. 

FH08  PHATE8  (In  physiology}.  The  following  phosphates*  play  an  active  part  in 
the  chemistry  of  the  animal  boc^. 

Pliot^ate  of  aoda.  which  may  occur  under  any  one  of  the  three  forms,  NatP04,  or 
NaiHPO*.  or  NaHiP04.  All  these  salts  are  soluble  in  water ;  and  the  first  two 
have  an  alkaline  reaction,  while  the  third  is  acid.  By  exposure  of  the  second  of  these 
salts,  NaiHPOt,  to  a  red  heat,  it  is  converted  into  what  la  termed  pyrophoaphcUe  of 
toda.  Na^PiOt,  In  which  the  phosphoric  acid  is  obviously  no  longer  tribasic,  but 
tetrabasic ;  and  by  similarly  treating  the  third  of  these  salts,  NaHtPO*,  we  convert  it 
into  the  so-called  vittaphoiphate  of  aoda,  NaPOi,  in  which  the  phosphoric  acid  Is 
monobasic.  It  is  in  consequence  of  these  changes  under  the  action  of  heat,  that  the 
terms  pj/n^photpkoric  and  meta^ia^toric  have  been  used  as  synonyms  for  tetre^xtaic  and 
mtmoboMic  j^oajAMie  aeida.  Phosphate  of  soda,  in  one  or  other  of  the  above  forms, 
occurs  as  a  constituent  of  all  the  animal  fluids  and  soft  tissues  of  the  body,  but  is 
especially  abundant  in  the  urine  and  the  bile.  There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  it  Is 
the  second  and  third  of  these  salts  which  occur  as  constituents  of  the  animal  body, 
although  the  first  may  possibly  sometimes  be  found.  Pyrophosphate  and  metaphosphate 
of  soda  are  often  found  in  the  ashes  of  animal  fluids  or  tissues  after  the  process  of  inciu'< 
eration,  but  they  merely  result  from  the  action  of  heat  on  the  two  other  salts.  The  fc^- 
lowing  remarks  on  the  derivation,  elimination,  and  physiological  importance  of  the  phos- 
phate of  soda,  are  equally  applicable  to  the  corresponding  salts  of  potash,  which  are 
always  associated  with  them.  The  phosphates  of  the  alkalies,  which  occur  in  the  animal 
body,  obviously  owe  their  origin,  either  directly  or  indirectlv,  to  the  food;  viz.,  directly, 
by  beinff  ingested  as  phosphates  of  Uie  alkalies;  or  Indirectly  (within  the  system),  by  the 
action  of  phoq>hate  of  lime  on  salts  of  the  alkalies.  The  elimination  of  these  suts  from 
the  system  is  necessary,  because  thev  are  being  constantly  supplied  by  the  food;  and 
this  process  Is  effected  mainly  by  the  kidneys  and  the  intestinal  canal.  In  the  cunlv- 
orous  animals,  whose  blood  u  much  richer  m  phosphates  than  that  of  herbivora  (the  ash 
of  the  blood  of  the  dog,  for  example,  contains  from  12  to  14  per  cent,  of  phosphoric 
acid,  while  that  of  the  ox  or  sheep  does  not  contain  more  than  from  4  to  6),  these  salts 
are  carried  off  by  the  urine;  but  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  free  acids  as  pro- 
ducts of  the  disintegration  of  the  tissues,  a  portion  of  the  base  is  abstracted  from  the 
originally  alkdlne  phosphates,  and  a  correspondlngportton  of  phosphoric  acid  Is  liberated. 
The  originally  alkaline  salt  is  thus  rendered  neutnl  or  even  acid;  and  the  occurrence  of 

•  TtM  meanB  of  dlBtlDRiiIshlng  between  tbe  nits  of  monobikle,  tribHlc,  sncl  trtdAsde  tAoaphorie  add^ 
ere  ^ven  la  tbe  article  Isoeraoaui. 
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the  acid  phosphate  of  Boda,  NaHiPO^,  la  the  unne  Is  thus  explained.  In  the  herb* 
ivorous  animus,  on  the  other  band,  the  urine  contains  no  pht^hates,  the  whole  of 
the  phosphoric  acid  taken  in  their  food  beins  eliminated  by  the  intestinal  canal  in  the 
form  of  the  insoluble  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia.  Although  ttie  general  distribu- 
tloQ  of  the  phosphates  of  the  alkalies  in  the  nutrient  fluids  (there  is  forty  per  cent,  of 
than  in  the  ash  of  the  blood-cella ;  28.4  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  add  and  i».B  of  potash 
In  the  ash  of  cow's  milk  ;  and  about  70  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  ash  of  the 
yelk  of  e^)  is  in  itself  an  indication  of  their  importance,  the  exact  nature  of  their 
functions  is  not  completely  understood.  Liebig  has  specially  drawn  attention  to  the 
peculiar  grouping  of  the  acid  and  alkaline  fluids  of  the  nnimal  body.  The  permanenca 
oi  this  grouping  is  chiefly  maintained,  especially  in  herbivorous  animals,  by  the  conver- 
idon,  within  the  body,  of  alkaline  and  neutral  phosphates  into  acid  phosphates  by  the 
means  already  described.  Moreorer,  all  tissue-forming  substances  (tne  protein  bodies) 
ftte  BO  closely  connected  with  phosphates,  that  they  remain  associated  during  the  solu- 
tion and  subsequent  re-precipitation  of  these  substances ;  and  the  ash  of  developed  tismea 
(such  as  muscle,  Inng,  liver,  etc.)  always  affords  evidence  tlint  acid  phosphates  existed  in 
the  recent  tissue;  and,  further,  no  exudation  from  the  blood-vessels  can  undergo  trans- 
formation into  cells  and  fibers,  or,  in  other  words,  become  organized,  unless,  in  addition 
to  other  condititioDS,  phosphates  are  also  present.  Another  very  convincing  proof  of 
the  share  taken  by  the  phosphates  in  the  formation  and  functions  of  the  tissue,  is  the  fact 
that,  although  herbivorous  animals  take  up  a  very  small  quantity  of  phosphates  in  their 
food,  and  although  thdr  blood  ia  very  poor  in  these  salts,  their  tissues  contain  as  Iwee  • 
proportion  of  phosphates  as  the  eorrespooding  parts  of  camivoro.  Lastly,  the  fact,  that 
one  equiraleot  of  the  alkaline  phosphate  of  soda,  NaiHPO*,  possesses  the  property  of 
absorbing  as  much  carbonic  acid  as  two  etjuivalents  of  carbonate  of  soda,  leads  us  to  the 
belief,  that  the  power  of  attracting  carbonic  acid,  which  the  serum  of  the  blood  possesses, 
is  due  at  least  as  much  to  the  phosptiate  as  to  the  carbonate  of  soda,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, phosphate  of  soda  plays  an  important  part  in  the  respiratoiy  process. 

PhoiphaU  of  lime  occurs  in  toe  organism  in  two  forms,  viz. ,  as  the  normal  calcium  phos- 
phate, Cai(P04)3,  and  the  monohydrogen  calcium  phosphate,  also  called  acid  phosphate, 
CaHPO*.  The  normal  phosphate  occurs  in  all  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body,  but  is  most 
abtmdant  in  the  bones,  in  which  it  amounts  to  about  57  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  enamel  of  Uio 
teeth,  in  which  it  ranges  from  80  to  00  per  cent.  It  may  at  flrst  sight  appear  inexplicable  how 
asalt  so  perfectly  insoluble  in  water  asnormal  phosphate  of  lime,  can  be  held  in  solution  in 
the  animal  fluids.  In  some  fluids,  as  the  blood,  it  is  probably,  in  part  at  least,  combined 
with  albumen,  with  which  it  forms  a  soluble  compound;  while  in  other  fluids,  as  the 
urine,  it  Is  held  in  solution  by  a  free  acid  or  by  ceilain  salts  (as,  for  example,  chloride  of 
sodium),  whose  watery  solutions  are  more  or  less  able  to  dissolve  it  If  any  proof  is 
wanted  of  the  functions  of  diis  salt  in  relation  to  the  bones,  it  is  afforded  by  the  well- 
known  experiment  of  Cho^t,  who  showed  that  when  too  small  a  quantity  of  it  is  taken 
with  the  food,  the  bones  lose  more  or  less  of  their  hardness  and  firmness,  and  fractures 
do  not  readily  unite.  Phosphate  of  lime,  like  the  ph<ffiphates  of  the  alkalies,  is  indis- 
pensable to  cell-formation ;  and  as  a  good  illustration  of  this  fact,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  in  the  mantle  of  the  moUusks  (miere  new  cells  for  the  formation  of  shell  abound) 
this  salt  is  far  more  abundant  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  Although  by  far  the 
neater  quantity  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  found  m  the  body  has  doubtless  pre-existed  in 
uie  food,  yet  it  is  unquestionable,  that  b  part  of  It  is  formed  within  the  or^ism  by  the 
action  of  carbonate  of  lime  on  the  phosphoric  acid  that  is  formed  during  the  disiutegra- 
tiou  of  the  phosphorus-containing  tissues,  such  as  the  brain,  for  example.  In  man  and 
carnivorous  animals,  a  certain  portion  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  climmated  by  the  kid- 
neys, and  the  rest  Is  carried  off  in  the  excrements;  while  in  herbivorous  animals  the 
whole  is  carried  off  in  the  excrements.  The  acid  phosphate  of  lime  is  occasionally 
found  in  the  urine  of  man  and  carnivorous  animals,  but  is  of  so  practical  importance. 
For  a  notice  of  the  amount  of  emthy  phosphates  daily  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Urine. 

Normal  Phosphate  of  Magnesia,  Hg](F04)i,  is  analogous,  both  in  its  chemical  and  pbys- 
iologicaJ  relations,  to  the  corresponding  salt  of  lime,  with  which  it  is  alv/aya  associated. 
The  abundance  of  this  salt  in  the  seeds  of  the  cereals,  and  in  the  other  ordinaiy  articles 
of  vegetable  diet,  sufficiently  explains  its  presence  in  the  system.  A  far  less  amount  of 
this  salt  than  of  the  corresponding  lime-salt  seems  to  be  required  by  the  organism,  as  is 
shown  by  the  relative  quantities  in  which  they  occur  in  bone  (57  of  the  former  to  1.8  of 
the  latter),  and  as  Is  further  indicated  hj  the  fact  that,  relatively,  far  more  of  this  than 
of  the  lime-salt  escapes  intestinal  absorption,  and  appears  in  the  excrements. 

The  only  phoBpnates  remaining  to  be  noticed  are  the  phosphate  of  ammonia  and 
magnema,  or,  as  it  Is  sometimes  termed,  the  triple  phosphate,  Mg<l7H4')P04 -|- 6Aq, 
whic^  occurs  in  beautiful  prismatic  crystals  in  alkaline  urine,  and,  indeed.  In  any  spec- 
imen of  urine  that  is  beginning  to  putrefy,  and  the  phon>hate  of  aoda  and  amimonta,  whit^ 
is  occauonajly  found  as  a  crystalline  sediment  In  putrid  urine. 

FHOSFEATIC  DIATH'ESZS,  in  medicine,  designates  the  condition  Is  which  there  Is  a 
tendency  in  the  urine  to  deposit  white  grand.  As  the  deposit  of  lithates  (see  Lmnc  Aon> 
DiATHEOB)  depends  upon  an  excesuve  acidity  of  the  urine,  so  that  of  the  plioq^iiates  la 
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determined  liy  the  oppoeite  condition — oftmely,  by  deficient  acidity,  or  by  podtive  alkft- 
lescense.  Alkalescence  of  the  urine  may  occur  from  two  distinct  causes — viz.  (1)  from 
the  presence  of  Uie  carbonate  of  a  fixed  alkali  (potash,  or  soda),  or  of  alkaline  phosphate 
of  aoda  (see  Phosphates  in  physiology);  or  (2)  from  the  presence  of  the  carbonate  of  the 
volatile  alhial  i,  ammonia,  which  is  due  to  the  decompodtion  of  ui^  This  decompoMtion 
b  due  to  the  fermenting  action  of  the  mucus  of  the  lUadderon  the  urea,  and  ii  ^plained 

i-M  Wai*P       Carbonate  of 

Irca.         water.  Ammonia. 

by  the  equation— CO(NHi),  +  2Hio  =  (NH.jiCO.. 

The  white  gmvel  which  is  deposited  in  the  second  of  these  conditions — ^rls.,  when  the 
urine  contains  curbonate  of  ammonia,  is  composed  of  minute  shining  prismatic  crystals 
of  the  triple  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  whose  formula  is  giren  in  the  article 
I^OBFHATES.  This  salt  is  formed  us  follows:  Healthy  urine  contains  nhosphate  of  mag- 
nesia in  a  state  of  solution.  If,  however,  tiie  urine  become  alkaline  from  the  decompo- 
siUon  of  the  urea,  a  portion  of  tlie  ammonia  combines  with  the  phosphate  of  magnesia, 
and  forms  the  triple  salt  which  is  insoluble  in  tlie  urine,  which  has  now  become  alkaline. 
With  this  triple  phosphate,  tlicro  is  almost  always  an  admixture  of  phosphate  of  lime 
Cai(PO()«  in  the  form  of  an  amorplious  predfutate.  The  tendeucy  to  deport  the 
mixed  phosphates  (triple  phosphate  and  amorphous  phosphate  of  lime)  is  especially 
observed  in  cases  of  disease  or  injury  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  in  disease  of  the  bhulder, 
particutarly  la  chronic  iuflammaiion  of  its  mucous  coat.  Upon  allowing  urine  of  this 
kind,  wliich  is  usually  pale  in  color,  to  stand  for  some  time,  an  iridescent  film  or  pellicle 
generally  forms  upon  its  surface,  which,  when  examined  under  the  microscope,  is  found 
to  consist  mainly  of  tlie  salts  wo  liave  described.  Such  urine  speedily  becomes  putrid, 
and  evolves  a  strong  ammonincul  odor. 

The  above  is  by  far  the  most  common  form  of  the  phosphatic  deposits,  but,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  the  urine  may  become  alkaline  from  the  presence  of  the  carbonate 
of  potash  or  soda;  and  then,  no  ammonia  being  present,  in  place  of  the  triple  salt,  there 
Is  a  depodtioD  of  amorphous  phosphate  of  lime,  or  in  rare  cases,  of  a  crystalline  stelliir 
phosphate,  whose  composition,  according  to  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  is  represented  by  CaHPO* 
{Jiyum.  ^  CAan.  Soe.,  vol.  15).  In  tht;se  cases  tlm  urine  is  alkaline,  pale,  copious, 
iH^tly  turbid,  of  low  specific  gravity,  and  of  a  peculiar  odor.  Thb  urine  makes  red- 
dened litmus  paper  ^nna/icn% blue;  while  ammoniacal  urine  causes  only  a  temporary 
change  in  the  color  of  the  same  test-paper.  As  the  urine  cools,  and  sometimes  even  in 
the  bladder,  llie  white  sand  is  deposited,  occasionally  giving  the  last  portion  of  the 
excreted  urine  a  milky  nppcamnce.  During  perfect  health,  the  urine  often  becomes  tem- 
porarily alkalino  during  the  act  of  digestion  (when  the  gastric  Juice  is  especially  acid); 
but  us  a  general  rule,  tho  tendency  to  alkalescence  from  a  fixed  alkali,  and  tlierefore  to 
phosphatic  deposits,  is  associated  with  general  debility.  These  deposits  occur  for  the 
most  part  in  sallow,  languid,  unhcaltbv- looking  persons,  whose  vital  energies  have  been 
depressed  br  mental  anxiety,  by  insumcieot  food,  or  bv  sexusl  excesses. 

"bi  both  forms  of  alkaline  urine,  and  therefore  of  phosphatic  deposits,  a  generous  diet 
and  tonics,  such  as  bark,  wine,  and  the  mineral  acids  (given  before  mends),  are  of  great 
service;  and  opium  isusually  of  great  value,  if  judiciously  administered.  Bmnll  doses 
of  benzoic  acid,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  with  the  view  of  restoring  the  acidity  to  the  urine, 
and  the  occasional  washing-out  of  the  bladder  with  tepid  injections,  have  been  also  found 
■OTviceable  in  the  ammoniacal  form  of  the  diseasa 

FmMVEQB-BBOHZE,  gun  metal  with  the  addition  of  s  small  proportion  of  phoe. 
lAoms.  Gun  metal  contains  about  10  parts  of  copper  to  one  of  tin.  The  addition  of  a 
lltUe  over  one-half  per  cent,  of  phosphorus  increases  the  fluidity  when  melted  of  the 
metal  and  increases  Its  elasticity  and  strength  on  cooling.  Trials  at  Berlin  were  made 
with  over  400,000  pulls  on  a  bsj  of  phosphor-bronze  with  a  strain  of  ten  tons  to  the  sq. 
tn.,  without  rupture;  but  an  ordinary  bar  of  bronze  broke  with  less  than  10  tons  strain. 
In  r^ard  to  elasticity  the  following  results  have  been  obtained  in  recent  Austrian  exper- 
iments. Phosphor-bronze,  M.916;  Erupp's  cast  stwl  asusft)  for  guns,  14.460;  ordnance 
bronze,  5.ffftL  Thia  addition  of  phosphorus  also  confers  upon  copper  ttt  brmze  proteo> 
tion  against  sea  water. 

PKOSFEOBBS'CEHOE.  Strictly  speaking,  the  term  Is  arolled  to  the  phenomenon, 
exhibited  by  certain  bodies,  of  remaining  luminous  in  tho  dark  forsome  time  tfter  being 
exposed  to  a  strong  light.  In  this  sense,  it  is  strictly  analogous  to,  perhaps  we  should 
say,  identical  with,  the  heating  of  bodies  by  exposure  to  light  or  radiant  heat.  They 
absorb  part  of  the  energy  of  the  vibrations  which  fnll  on  them;  it  becomes  motion  of 
their  particles;  and  is  again  radiated  from  them  as  lijrhc  or  heat.  Certain  preparations, 
such  as  Canton's  pbosphwus  (q.v.),  indurated  limestone,  etc.  possess  this  true  phos- 

Ehorescence  In  a  veiy  mA  denee.  With  the  great  majority  of  phosphorescent  bodies, 
owever,  the  duration  of  the  Mienomenon  Is  very  short,  rarely  more  than  a  small  frac- 
tion of  a  second.  Becquerei,  who  has  recently  studied  this  phenomenon  with  great 
care,  has  Invented  a  very  ingenious  Instrument  for  the  purpose,  called  a  ^omhoroteupa. 
The  body  to  be  tried  is  placed  in  a  small  drum.  wMch  has  an  opening  at  each  end.  In 
this  drum  there  revolve  two  disks,  mounted  on  the  same  axle,  and  pierced  symmetrically' 
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■with  the  same  Dumber  of  holes.  Tliev  are  so  adjusted  that  when  a  hole  in  one  disk  la 
<^poeIte  to  the  hole  in  the  correspoDtung  end  of  the  drum,  the  second  disk  cloeesthe 
hole  at  its  end  of  the  dram,  and  vice  vend.  Light  is  admitted  by  one  of  the  holes  ia  the 
dram,  BO  as  to  fall  on  Uie  ol^ect,  and  it  is  examined  through  the  other  hole.  It  is  obvt- 
DUB  that  when  the  dis^  are  made  to  revolve,  the  object  is  alternately  exposed  to  lif^t, 
and  presented  to  the  eye.  By  a  train  of  multiplying  wheels,  these  uteroations  may  be 
made  to  succeed  each  other  as  rapidly  as  the  observer  pleases,  and  thus  the  object  is  pre- 
MDted  in  tiie  dark  to  his  eye  aa  soon  after  its  exposure  to  light  as  may  be  desired. 
Almost  all  bodies  are  founa  to  be  phosphorescent;  for  instance,  some  kmds  of  pink 
rabies,  when  exposed  to  sucBhine  in  this  apparatus,  appear  to  glow  like  live  coals  In  the 
dark.  The  phenomenon  is,  in  fact,  precisely  that  whfdi  was  observed  bv  Brewster  and 
Eerschel  la  quinine  and  certain  crystals  of  fluor-spar,  and  thence  called  Jluoretcenoe, 
Stokes  was  wa  first  to  give  the  true  explanation  of  these  facts,  and  he  dbowed  it  to 
depend  upon  the  change  of  rcfrangibility  (i.e.,  color)  which  l%ht  suffers  on  being 
absorbed  and  then  radiated  by  the  fluorescent  substance.  The  green  coloring-matter  of 
leaves,  a  decoction  of  the  bark  of  the  horse-chestnut,  and  the  common  canary  glass  (col 
ored  with  oxide  of  uranium),  are  bodies  which  exhibit  this  phenomenoo  very  welL 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  method  of  studyiog  the  phenomenon  is  to  receive  in  a  dark- 
ened room  the  solar  spectrum  (q.v.)  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper;  and  to  pass  over  the  col- 
ored spaces  a  brush  dipped  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  with  citric  add. 
change  is  produced  on  the  less  refrangible  rays,  but  in  tne  blue  and  indigo  spaces  a 
Strange  change  of  color  is  at  once  apparent  where  the  liquid  has  been  spread.  Ttiis 
appears  more  strongly  in  the  violet,  and  vividly  in  the  spaces  beyond  the  violet,  where 
rays  fall  which  excite  no  luminous  sensation  in  the  eye.  By  this  experiment,  the  visible 
length  of  the  spectrum  may  easily  be  doubled.  By  using  the  electric  light,  which  is 
peculiarly  rich  in  these  highly  Tefrangible  rays,  a  prism  of  oaarts,  which  allows  them  to 
pass  very  freely,  and  various  fluorescent  suntances,  Btokes  nas  obtained  spectra  six  or 
eight  times  as  foog  as  those  otherwise  visible.  The  characteristic  of  all  these  rays  is  that 
they  are  lew  refrangible  than  those  from  wliich  they  are  produced.  The  entire  phenom- 
enon is  identical  m  principle  with  Leslie's  photometer,  .in  which  Ilg^t  was  measured 
when  changed  Into  heat  by  absorption,  in  the  colored  glass  of  whidi  one  of  the  bulbs  of 
his  di£Ferential  thermometer  was  formed. 

Ordinary  phosphorus  (from  which  the  phenomenon  took  its  name)  becomes  luminoos 
in  the  dark  by  slight  friction ;  whence  the  common  trick  of  drawing  self-luminous  flg- 
□res  on  doors  and  walls  with  a  stick  of  phosphorus,  or  an  ordinary  luclfer-match.  A 
similar  appearance  is  presented  by  putrescent  anim^  matter,  such  as  decaying  flsh,  etc. ; 
but  these  are  effects  of  slow  combusUon,  or  chemical  combination,  and  are  n(n  mvpe^ 
classed  among  the  phenomena  of  pbosphoiescence.  See  LoioHOsnT  op  Osajumr 
BEmos. 

FHOflPEOS'OSOOFE,  a  philosophical  apparatus  invented  by  Becquerel  for  measorlng 
the  duration  of  phosphorescence  in  different  bodies.   See  Phospborebcencr. 

FEOS'FHOBUS  (symb.  P.,  equlv.  81 ;  sp.  gr.  1.836)  is  one  of  the  metalloids,  or  non- 
metallic  elements,  although,  in  its  combining  relation,  it  is  more  closely  connected  with 
the  metals  arsenic  and  antimony  than  wlUi  any  of  the  members  of  the  sulphur-group,  in 
Which  It  is  commonly  placed. 

This  substance  affords  an  excellent  example  of  altotropy  ;  that  is  to  say.  It  may  be 
made  to  occur  under  different  forms  presenting  different  properties.    See  Allotropt. 

Ordinary  phosphorus  and  the  red  variety  are  the  ODty  important  forms.  We  shall 
vpeak  of  them  as  phosphorus  and  red  phosphorus  respectively. 

I^osphoms  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  an  almost  colorless  or  faintly  yellow  solid 
substance,  having  the  glistening  appearance  and  the  coosisteace  of  wax,  ana  evolving  a 
disagreeable  alliaceous  odor,  wmcn,  however,  is  probably  due  to  Uie  action  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  upon  it.  It  fuses  at  111.2°  F.  (44°  C.)  Into  a  colorless  fluid ;  if  the  air  be 
excluded,  boils  at  654°  F.  (390"  C.),and  is  converted  into  a  colorless  vapor  of  sp.  gr.  4.58. 
If  it  be  heated  to  about  140'  F.  (60°  C.)  in  the  air,  it  catches  Are,  burns  with  a  tHrUliant 
white  flamb,  and  is  converted  into  phosphoric  acid  ;  and  it  is  so  Inflammable  that  it  vUl 
catch  flre  at  ordinary  temperatures  by  mere  friction.  As  the  bums  which  tt  occasions  are 
often  severe  and  dangerous,  great  caution  Is  required  in  handling  it ;  and  in  consequence 
of  the  readiness  with  which  It  catches  flre,  and  of  its  tendency  to  oxidize  when  exposed  to 
the  air  at  a  temperature  higher  than  82°  P.  (0°  C.),  it  is  always  kept  in  water,  in  which 
it  is  insoluble.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  ether  and  in  the  fixed  and  essential  oib,  but  dut- 
solves  freely  in  carbon  disulphide  ;  and  by  allowing  its  solution  in  one  of  these  fluids 
to  upon  flltering  paper,  the  finely  divided  phosphorus  absorbs  oxy^n  so  rapidly  as 
spontaneously  to  catch  fire  as  soon  as  the  solvent  has  evaporated.  One  of  the  most 
characteristic  properties  of  phosphorus  is  that  it  shines  in  the  dark,  probably  from  the 
slow  combustion  which  it  undergoes;  and  hence  its  name  from  the  Greek  words  phdn, 
light,  and  ph&ro»,  bearing.  Its  power  of  forming  ozone  is  ooticf^l  in  the  article  on  that 
substance.  Taken  internally,  phosphorus  is  a  very  powerful  irritant  poison;  and  it  is 
the  active  Ingredient  of  some  of  the  preparations  employed  for  the  destruction  of  vermin. 
Its  fumes  give  rise  to  a  peculiar  form  of  necrosis  of  the  jaw,  whidi  is  veiy  common 
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unongst  the  makers  of  ludfer-matcliM,  and  is  not  followed,  as  In  ordinary  necrods,  1^  a 
formation  of  new  bone. 

Red  pliosphonu  differs  from  the  ordinary  variety  in  several  important  points.  It 
occurs  as  a  deep  red  amorphous  powder,  wnich  is  perfectly  devoid  of  odor,  may  lie 
heated  to  fiOO"  F.  (260°  C.)  without  fusing,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2.10,  does  not  shine  in  the 
dark,  nor  take  fire  when  rubbed,  undergoee  no  cliange  on  exposure  to  the  air  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  and  Is  in  all  respects  far  less  inflammable.  Moreover,  it  is  insoluble  in 
bisulphide  of  carbon  and  the  other  fluids  in  which  ordinary  phosphoms  dissolves,  and  is 
not  poisonous.  Red  phoephorus  is  used  in  certain  brands  of  lucifer-matches,  which  ig- 
nite only  when  rubbed  on  a  specially  prepared  surface.  When  red  phosphorus  is  heated 
in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  to  a  temperature  of  600°  F.  (200°  C.)  It  is  converted, 
without  loss  of  w^l^t,  into  ordinary  idiosphorus. 

Phosphorua  Is  never  met  with  in  nature  in  an  nncomldned  state,  but  it  occurs  In 
■mall  proportion  as  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  primitive  and  volcanic  rocks  (as  was  first 
shown  by  Fowoes  in  1844),  by  the  gradual- decay  of  which  it  passes  into  the  soil;  it  is 
also  found  abundantly  in  the  minenus  known  as  opa/tfs  and  phmphorUe,  and  in  the  brown 
rounded  pebbles  which  abound  in  the  Norfolk  Crag,  and  which,  under  the  name  of 
eopn^ttet,  are  much  employed,  when  crushed,  for  manure.  From  Uie  soil,  it  is  extracted 
by  plants,  which  accumulate  it  (especially  in  the  seeds  of  the  cereals)  in  c[uantity  snf- 
fldent  for  the  wants  of  the  animals  which  they  supply  with  food.  In  the  animal  system, 
phosphate  of  lime  forms  67  per  cent  of  the  bones;  phosphates  of  the  alkalies  especially 
of  soda,  occur  freely  in  the  animal  fluids;  and  in  nbrine,  albumen,  and  nervous  matter, 
phosphorus  is  universally  present,  although  we  do  not  clearly  know  in  what  form  of 
combination  it  occurs.  * 

Phosphorus  was  originally  discovered  in  1669  'by  Brandt,  a  Hamburg  chemist,  who 
obtainea  it  from  urine.  Ctahn  and  Scheele  were,  however,  the  first  to  discover  its  pres- 
ence in  bone,  and  to  employ  that  material  for  its  preparation.  The  following  are  the 
ieading  at«M  of  the  mefnod  novn  usually  employed  in  obtaining  it  on  the  large  scale. 
Bones  axe  bnnied  to  whiteness,  and  powdered;  and  this  bone-au  is  then  mind  with  sol- 
Tdkuric  add  in  such  quantity  as  partially  to  decompose  the  calcium  phosphate  occurring 
In  the  ash  Cai(P04)i  into  insoluble  calcium  sulphate,  and  a  soluble  acid  calcium  phos- 
phate, whose  composition  is  represented  by  the  formula  CaH4(P0i)t.  The  solution  of 
the  acid  calcium  phosphate  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residue  ignited.  Water  is 
thus  driven  off  and  calcium  metaphosphate  Ca(PQa)i  formed.  This  is  then  mixed  with 
charcoal,  and  submitted  to  distillation  in  an  earthen  retort  expoeed  to  a  red  heat  Phos- 
phorus rises  in  vapor,  and  Is  ctmveyed,  by  means  of  a  bent  tube,  Into  water.  In  which  it 
cobdenses  in  yellow  drops.  In  the  retort  the  charcoal  takes  oxygen  from  a  part  of  the 
calcium  metaphosphate,  forming  carbonic  oxide  and  setting  the  phosphorus  free,  and 
leaving  behind  normal  calcium  pnosphate,  Cai(POi)i.  Thus  only  a  fraction  of  the  plios- 
phorus  is  evolved.  Sometimes  sand  is  added  to  the  mixture  in  the  retort ;  in  that  case 
all  the  phosphorus  Is  obtained,  the  lime  remaining  Iwhind  as  calcium  silicate,  CaSiOi. 
The  phosphorus  drops  are  collected,  melted  under  water,  filtered  throngh  letUher  and 
cast  into  Aickt,  in  which  form  it  la  commonly  met  with. 

Phosphorua  forma  with  oxygen  two  oxkle»— viz.,  jiAoipftofvw  Moxide,  P^a  (which  is 
always  produced  in  sm^l  quantity  when  phosphorus  is  burned  in  air,  but  Is  of  no 
practical  importance),  and  photphorout  penttmde,  PaOi.  There  are  three  acids  of  phos- 
phorus—viz., hypophoBphorous  acid,  HaPO«,  phosphorous  acid,  HiPOi,  and  phosphoric 
acid,  HiPO*.  Of  these  compounih,  phosphorous  pentoxide  and  phosphoric  acid  are  by 
far  the  moet  important,  and  we  shall  therefore  consider  tbem  first  in  onler. 

PJiatpKorout  pentoxide,  or  pAoapAone  arUiudride,  as  it  is  usually  termed  at  tiie  pres- 
ent day,  is  represented  by  the  formula  PiO«,  and  is  obtained  by  burning  phosphorus 
In  a  jar  of  perfectly  dry  atm(»plieric  air  or  oxygen,  when  it  is  depoaTted  in  snow- 
white  flakes  at  the  bottom  and  on  the  sides  of  the  jar,  from  whence  it  must  be  removed 
by  means  of  a  platinum  spatula  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  consquence  of  its  attracting 
moisture  from  the  atmospnere,  and  placed  in  a  perfectly  dry  flask.  When  dropped  into 
water,  it  combines  with  ft,  and  dissolves,  evolving  a  considerable  amount  of  heat,  and 
emitting  a  hissing  sound,  as  when  red-hot  iron  and  water  come  together.  In  cooae- 
quence  of  its  strong  affinity  for  water,  it  Is  very  useful  as  a  desiccating  agent. 

There  are  three  hydrates  of  phosphorous  pentoxide.  each  of  whichpossesses  Iheproperties 
of  a  distinct  acid— viz.,  a  monohvdrate,  HiOPiO.,  adibydrate,  2(HiO)'P.0i,  andatrUiy- 
drate,  8(HtO)-PiO».  These  hydrates  retain  their  characteristic  properties  when  dissolved 
in  water,  and  combine  with  one.  two,  or  three  equivalents  of  bases  to  form  salts,  accord- 
ing to  the  hydrate  employed.  In  the  salts  formed  by  the  first  hydrate,  the  one  equiva- 
lent of  water  is  replaced  by  one  equivalent  of  base;  in  those  formed  by  the  second 
hydrate,  both  equivalents  of  water  may  be  replaced  by  two  of  base,  or  one  equivalent 
of  water  alone  may  t)e  replaced,  while  the  other  remains  in  the  salt  as  basic  water ;  and 
hi  those  formed  by  the  third  hydrate,  all  throe  equivalenls  of  water,  or  two,  or  only  one. 
may  be  replaced  by  base,  so  that  this  acid  forms  three  seu  of  salts.  Hence  phosphonc  add 
is  what  is  termed  a  potybane  aeid  (q.  v. ).  The  following  scheme  may  elucidate  this  remark  : 
If  M,  M',  M'.  are  any  three  monad  metala,  whose  oxides  act  as  bases,  the  monohydrate 
H«O.P«0>  forms  the  salt  MiO.PiO..  and  is  monobasic  ;  the  dlhvdrate  2<H.O>jp50.  forma 
tiu  salts  Ma(>.M'iO,PiO.  and  UiO,HsO,PiO  ,  and  Is  biba^ :  the  trihydrate  8CHtO).PiOi 
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formfl  the  salts  Mi0,M'.C3',O.P«O.,  M.OJI'.0,H>0,P.O.,  and  M.O;aCH»0),  P.O.,  and 

Is  tribasic. 

The  occurrence  of  pfaoapboric  acid  (in  a  state  of  combioation)  tn  tlie  thiee  kingdoms 
of  nature  has  been  alrsidy  noticed  in  our  remarks  on  phospbOTua.  The  discorerr  of  the 
acid  was  made  in  1740  by  Marggraf ;  the  discovifry  of  its  true  chemical  nature  u,  how- 
ever,  due  to  Lavoisier  ;  and  that  of  iu  various  modifications  and  its  polybadcfty,  to  the 

investigations  of  the  illustrious  Graham. 

Phospkaroua  add  is  the  trihydraie  o£  phosphorous  trioxide,  P.Oi.  thus :  8H|0-P,0i  or 
HiPO*.  Hyj>opho»phorout  add,  H*POi,  occurs  as  a  very  acid,  colorless,  uncrystallizablo 
syrup.   There  is  no  corresponding  oxide. 

Phoapbonis  combines  with  hydroeen  in  three  proportions  to  form  gaseous  hydrogu. . 
i^io^iae,  PH. ;  liquid  hydrogen  pho^liide,  P.H4 ;  and  solid  hydrogen  phcqtmae^ 
PfHi.  Of  these,  the  fint  alone  requires  notice  la  these  pages.  There  are  Tarioui 
processes  for  obtaining  the  gas  ;  one  of  the  simplest  bcin^  by  iMsiling  fragmenta  (A  phos- 
phorus io  a  concentrated  solution  of  hydniteu  jmtjish,  in  which  case,  hypophorohlte 
of  potash  is  formed,  while  phosphurcted  hydrogen  mis  is  evolved.  The  reaction  is  ex- 
plained by  the  equation  3K0H-f  P,  +  8H,0  =  3KH,P0,  +  PH|.  The  gas  thus  evolved 
is  colorless,  possesses  a  characteristic  felid  odor,  and  has  the  remarkable  property  of  tak- 
ing fire  spontaneously  in  atmospheric  iiir  or  in  oxygen  eas,  and  of  resolving  itself  into  anhy- 
drous  phosphoric  acid,  and  watcr-->-a  phcuomonou  or  which  prof.  Miller  has  given  the 
following  graphic  description :  "  If  allowed  to  escape  into  the  air  in  bubbles  each  bubble  as 
it  breaks  proauccs  a  beautiful  white  wreath  of  phospiioric  acid,  composed  of  a  number 
of  ringlets  revolviug  in  vertical  planes  around  tliu  axis  of  the  wreath  itself  as  it  ascends; 
thus  tracing  before  the  eyes,  wilh  admirable  disiiiictness,  the  rapid  gyratory  movements 
communic«ed  to  the  superincumbent  air  bv  the  bursting  of  a  bubble  upon  the  surface  of 
a  still  sheet  of  water.  If  the  bubbles  be  nllowcd  to  nse  into  a  Jar  of  oxygen,  a  brilliant 
flash  of  light,  attended  with  a  slight  concussion,  accompanies  the  bursting  of  each  bub- 
ble." TtuTO  is  reason  to  believe  that  pofeeUy  pure  phosphureted  hydrogen  gas  does  not 
possess  the  power  of  i^iting  spontaneously,  and  that  the  self-lighting  gas  always  con- 
tains a  minute  quantity  of  the  vapor  of  the  litiuid  phosphide,  FaHt.  The  luminons 
phenomenon  known  as  tDUM-the-uiup  has  been  referred  to  the  natural  evolution  of  the 
gas:  there  is,  however,  no  scientific  evidence  in  f:ivor  of  this  hypothesis. 

Various  compounds  of  phosphorus  with  sulphur,  cblorloe,  iodine,  bromine,  eta, 
have  been  formed  and  investigated^  but  none  of  them  are  of  any  practical  importance. 

The  medicinal  uses  of  phoaphorut  and  pfiosjyhoric  tteid  have  still  to  be  considered. 
Phoaphorus,  dissolved  in  ether  or  oil,  was  formerly  i^rcscribcd  in  very  minute  doses  as  a 
stimulant  to  the  nervous  system  in  certain  conditions.  It  is,  however,  now  rarely 
employed  in  medicine,  at  aU  events,  in  this  country,  in  consequence  of  its  poisonous 
properties.  Several  coses  are  on  record  in  which  children  have  been  killed  by  sucking 
the  phosphoric  ends  of  lucifer-matclies:  and  Clirlstlson  relates  an  instaiuM  In  irtdcta  a 
grain  and  a  lialf  of  phosphorus  proved  fatal. 

The  symptoms  induf^  by  this  poison  are  those  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  the  only  treatment  tbat  can  be  recommended  is  the  administration  of 
large  quantities  of  mild  demulcent  fiuids,  such  as  milk  and  thin  arrowroot,  so  as,  if 
|>osulue,  to  envelop  the  phosphorus,  and  exclude  It  fn)m  ilie  acUon  of  the  air  In  the  intes- 
tinal canal;  and  of  magnesia,  with  the  view  of  neutralizing  any  phosporous  and  phos- 
phoric acids  that  may  be  formed. 

Dilute  ptmpharit  add  is  included  in  the  regular  pharmacopceia,  but  is  not  verv  much 
employed.  It  may  be  prescribed  in  much  tlie  same  cases  as  those  in  which  sulphuric 
ana  nitric  acids  are  employed,  and  is  less  likely  to  disturb  the  digestive  functions,  if 
employed  for  a  long  period,  than  the  other  mineral  acids.  The  late  Dr.  Paris  used  to 
recommend  it,  when  properly  diluted,  as  the  best  acidulated  drink  tot  —nnging  the 
thirst  la  diabetes.  It  may  be  prescribed  la  balf-dram  doecs. 

PEO'THTB,  Patriarch  of  ConstanUnople  inoneof  the  most  critical  periods  of  the  strug- 
gle of  tliat  see  with  the  ^reat  patriarchate  of  tlie  west  for  supremacy  in  the  entire  church, 
was  a  member  of  a  patrician  family  of  Constantinople,  and  was  b.  in  the  early  part  of 
the  &th  century.  From  youth  be  was  distinguished  by  his  abilities  and  learning;  and 
having  served  in  various  tmportant  public  offices,  and  especially  on  a  diplomatic  mlsuon 
to  Assyria  (or  more  probably  Persia),  he  secured  the  favor  of  the  emperor  Michael,  with 
whom  Photius's  brother  was  connected  by  marriage,  and  of  all-powerful  Csesar  and  his 
Favorite  Bardas.  The  patriarch  Ignatius  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Bardas  and 
of  the  emperor,  a  weak  and  profligate  man,  whose  vices  Ignatius  tried  in  vain  to  correct. 
It  was  resolved  to  deprive  hira  of  the  patriarchal  dignity;  and  the  attempt  to  induce  him 
to  resign  having  failed,  he  was  deposed  with  much" indignity,  imprisoned,  and  sent  into 
exile.  PUotius,  although  a  layman,  and  hitherto  engage<l  in  secular  pursuits,  was 
appointed  in  his  stead,  hurried  in  a  few  successive  days  through  all  the  stages  of  sacred 
orders,  and  finally  installed  as  patriarch.  A  council  of  bishops,  under  the  influence  of 
the  court  (858).  declared  in  favor  of  the  deposition  of  Ignatius,  and  conflrmedthe  electina 
of  Photius,  and  the  latter  communicated  his  election  to  the  pope,  Nicholas  I.,  in  a  letter 
which  carefully  suppressed  all  these  irregularities,  and  represented  that  he  had  reluc- 
tantly undertaken  the  office.  Meanwhile,  however,  Ignatius  had  privately  written  to 
Rome,  and  the  pope  sent  two  legates  to  inflii^i:^  uid  report  on  the  facta.   A  new  council 
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was  assembled  (6'59),  by  which  Ignntius  was  deposed.  Kicholas  insisted  on  a  new  hear- 
ing. A  new  cause  of  dispute  arose  respectiug  the  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Constanti* 
nople,  and  the  council,  called  at  Rome,  in  8^,  anDUlled  the  acts  of  the  former  one  and 
reinstated  Ignatius.  I^otlus,  retaining  possession  with  the  emperor's  help,  assembled  a 
(»uDciI  at  Constantinople  In  867 ;  a  controversy  of  doctrine  and  discipliuL'  between  the 
eastern  Euid  western  churches  resulted,  and  the  council,  after  excommunictitin^  Nicbolas 
and  his  abettors,  withdrew  from  the  commuuiou  of  the  see  of  Rome.  In  869  Michael  was 
put  to  death  by  Basil  the  Macedonian,  when  Photius  was  banished  to  Cyprus  and  Ignatius 
reinstated,  and  at  a  council,  known  as  tiie  eighth  general  council,  assembled  at  Constaa- 
tinople,  Photius  was  convicted  of  fraud  and  usurpation,  and  the  intercommunion  of  the 
churches  restored.  Photius,  however,  Anally  obtained  bis  recall,  and  succeeded  Ignatius 
on  the  death  of  the  latter,  Pope  John  VIII.  acquiescing,  an  act  for  which  he  was  nick- 
named Joanna,  this  wftrijiwi  possibly  originating  the  story  of  Pope  Joan  (q.v.).  Photius 
in  870  assembled  a  new  council  at  Constantinople,  again  condemned  the  western  church 
and  revived  the  doctrinal  controversy.  The  separation  of  the  churches,  however,  was 
not  completed  till  the  time  of  Michael  Ccrularius.  Bee  .Greek  Church.  In  886 
Photius  was  exiled  to  Armenia  by  Leo,  the  son  and  successor  of  Basilius,  and  died  about 
8B1.  The  Greeks  defend  his  memory,  but  the  westerns  accuse  him  of  craft,  violence, 
and  perjury.  His  genius,  at  all  even^  was  rare,  and  his  literary  judgment  profound. 
Hia  chief  remains  are  (1.)  Mj/riobiblon,  called  also  B^tMh«ea,  a  summary  review  of  279 
works  which  Photius  had  read,  many  of  which  are  now  lost.  (9.)  A  Leximi^.  (8.)  The 
Nomoeanon,  which  ts  a  collection  of  the  acts  and  decrees  of  the  councils  and  ecclesiastical 
laws  of  the  emperors.  (4.)  Several  minor  theological  treatises.  (S.)  A  collection  of 
letters,  many  of  Uiem  extremely  interesting  and  etegaat.  See  HergenrHther's  monograph 
on  P.  (1869).  ,»  — «  B 

PHOTOGBAPHY  and  fm>T0OBAFHIC  FB0CS88ES  (Gr. /iAm,  light,  and  grapho,  I  write. 
As  the  terms  "positive"  and  "negative"  are  constantly  used  in  photography,  it  will 
be  well  to  explain  them  at  the  outset.  In  their  ordinary  meaning,  the  one  Is  the 
nrerse  of  the  other  as  regards  light  and  shade.   But  witli  respect  to  a  photographic 

glcture  on  glass.  Its  being  a  positive  or  a  negative  really  depends  ut>on  whether  11 
viewed  reflected  or  transmitted  light.  Daguerreotyoes  arc  all  positives,  because 
they  are  taken  on  metal  plates,  and  can  only  be  seen  by  reflected  li^ht.  Our  picture  on 
gloss  is  also  positive  when  viewed  in  the  same  way,  but  gla.ss  being  transparent,  it  is 
negative  wlien  looked  at  by  transmitted  light — that  ia.  when  held  between  the  eye  and  the 
ligbt.  Those  portions  of  the  image  which  arc  light  in  the  positive  way  are  dark  in  the 
negative  way.  This  will  bo  quite  plain  to  any  one  who  looks  at  such  a  picture  by  both 
lights,  laying  it  on  black  cloth  for  the  positive  view.  For  convenience,  it  has  become  the 
practice  to  call  a  photographic  picture  a  uceative  if  it  is, intended  to  print  positive 
pictures  from  it.  In  a  negative  the  parts  Inteudxid  to  print  Mack  on  the  paper  are  com- 
pletely transparent, -the  wlittes  arc  completely  opuque,  and  the  gradations  between  are 
the  intermediate  shades.   Usually,  the  negative  is  on  gloss  and  the  positives  are  prints  on 

Eper,  but  many  negatives  are  on  paper  made  translucent  by  means  of  wax,  or  they  may 
on  gelatine.  A  photographer  generally  manipulates  his  picture  differently,  according 
as  he  intends  it  for  a  negative  or  a  positive,  so  tbat  a  photograph  on  gjasa  can  scarcely  be 
at  the  same  time  a  pleanng  positive  or  a  good  ne^tive ;  but  tbisisa  mere  technical  detail. 

ISttoi'y. — It  is  usual  to  regard  the  observation  by  the  alchemists  of  the  16th  c.  that 
lana  eoniea,  or  horn  silver,  is  blackened  on  exposure  to  light,  as  the  first  important  step  in 
the  history  of  photography.  This  property  of  chloride  of  silver,  and  also  the  darkening 
of  nitrate  of  silver  by  light  iu  the  presence  of  organic  matter,  constitute  the  leading  facts 
on  which  the  science  o?  photography  is  based.  In  1777,  the  famous  Swedish  chemist 
Scheele  found,  by  experiment,  that  horn  silver  was  blackened  quickest  by  the  violet  raj' of 
the  aolar  spectrum,  thus  proving  that  the  rays  of  light  are  not  all  alike  chemically  active. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  later,  ratter  of  Jena  demonstrated  the  existence  of  chemically 
active  non-vlsihle  rays  beyond  the  violet  ray  of  the  siKctrum. 

The  honor  of  having  been  the  first  to  produce  pictures  by  the  action  of  light  on  a 
sen^tive  surface  is  now  very  generally  conceded  to  Thomas  Wed^ootl,  an  account  of 
whose  researches  was  published  iu  1803  in  the  Journal  of  the  RoyallMtitution,  under  the 
title  :  "  An  Account  of  a  Method  of  copying  Paintings  upon  Glass,  and  of  making  Pro- 
files by  the  Agency  of  Light  upon  Nitrate  of  Silver  ;  with  Observations  by  H.  Davy." 
The  misfortune  was,  that  no  attempts  made  either  by  Wedgwood  or  Davy  to  prevent  the 
uncolorod  portions  from  being  acted  on  by  light  (or.  as  we  now  say,  to  Jix  the  picture) 
were  successful. 

M.  Niepce  of  Cfaalon-on-the-Saonc  was  the  first  to  cnjov  the  satisfaction  of  producing 
permanent  pictures  by  the  influence  of  solar  radiations.  This  was  accomplishtKl  in  1814, 
and  the  name  chosen  to  designate  bis  process  was  heliogra^y.  It  consisted  in  coating  a 
piece  of  plated  silver  or  glass  with  asphaltum  (bitumen).  The  plate  so  prepared  was  then 
exposed  in  the  camera  obscure  for  a  length  of  time,  varying  from  tour  to  six  hours  I 
Wherever  the  light  acted,  it  rendered  the  asphaltum  insoluble  in  certain  essential  oils. 
Hence,  on  aubs^uent  treatment  with  one  of  these  solvents,  the  shadows  of  the  Image 
dissolved  away,  and  the  lights  were  represented  by  the  Insoluble  asphaltum  remaining 
on  the  plate. 

Da  guerre  appears  to  luve  begun  In  1824  the  experiments  which  eventually  led  to  tht 
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.disoovery  of  the  daguerreotype  proccsB.  On  Dafnierre's  leaminij  that  Niepce  was  work- 
ing iu  the  same  direction  as  himself,  the  two  formed  a  partnership  in  1830.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  daguerreotype  was  announced  in  January  1839,  but  the  details  of  the 
process  were  not  made  public  till  August  of  the  same  year.  It  consists  in  exposing  a 
metal  plate  covered  with  iodide  of  silver  for  twenty  minutes  in  a  photographic  camera, 
the  plate  being  afterwards  transferred  to  a  dark  room,  and  exposed  to  the  vapor  of 
tnercuiy,  which  develops  the  latent  image,  it  heinf  afterwards  fixed  (see  Daqdksbbo- 
TTPE).  Although  this  process  has  become  alm(^  obsolete,  it  was  really  the  first  which 
was  of  any  practical  value.  While  Daguerre's  processes  for  the  purpose  were  imperfect, 
he  still  succeeded  in  fixing  his  pictures ;  although  it  was  sir  John  Herschel  who  announced 
the  great  suitability  of  the  hyposulphites  for  dissolving  the  haloid  salts  of  silver. 

Mr.  Henry  Fox  Talbot  read  a  paper  to  the  Royal  society  on  "  photogenic  drawings" 
on  Jan.  81,  1839,  Just  six  months  previous  to  the  publication  of  Daguerre's  process.  He 

Sroduced  these  in  this  way :  Writing-paper  was  beeped  in  a  solution  of  commonsalt,  and 
ried.  It  was  then  dipped  In  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  ^ver,  which  is  changed  by  the 
action  of  the  common  salt  Into  the  chloride  of  silver,  some  of  the  nitrate,  however, 
remaining  unaltered.  Paper  so  treated  is  extremely  sensitive  to  light,  so  that  when  a 
fern  leaf,  for  example,  is  placed  close  down  upon  it  between  two  plates  of  glass,  the 
paper  blackens  except  where  it  is  covered,  and  thus  a  reversed  picture  of  the  leaf  on  a 
black  ground  is  obtained.  This  negative  was  then  placed  over  another  sheet  of  paper, 
prepared  in  the  same  way,  and  the  light  allowed  to  act  through  it.  Another  picture  of 
the  leaf  was  thus  produced,  but  this  time  with  its  lights  ana  shades,  the  same  as  in 
nature,  in  other  words,  a  poaiUw  print  was  got.  A  large  number  of  these  positives  was 
obtained  from  one  nc^Uve.    Talbot  fixed  the  print  with  bromide  of  potaimum. 

The  Calotype  process  was  patented  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  in  1841.  It  Is  sometimes 
called  the  Talbotype  process.  He  had  now  so  far  perfected  a  photographic  process, 
that  the  steps  in  it  remain  practically  the  same  to  the  present  day,  altnough  the  mate- 
rials used  to  some  extent  differ.  Talbol  produced  his  negative  bv  preparing  paper  on  the 
surface  with  iodide  of  silver,  subsequently  washing  It  over  witn  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  with  gallic  and  acetic  acids,  and  then  exposing  it  in  the  camera  to  the  object  be 
wished  to  copy.  The  invisible  image  or  picture  thus  obtained  was  developed  by  aceto- 
nitrate  of  diver  and  gallic  acid,  and  fixed  with  bromide  of  potassium.  The  piper  negative 
was  then  waxed  and  used  for  the  production  of  many  positives  In  the  way  described  aoovp. 

Photographic  Apparatus. — The  most  important  piece  of  apparatus  used  by  the  photog- 
rapher is  tlie  camera  olMCura  (q.v.),  generally  called  simply  a  camera.  On  the  front 
portion,  a  suitable  glass  lens  is  nxcKl,  which  throws  the  image  on  a  ground  glass  screen 
placed  at  the  back,  to  enable  it  to  be  sliarply  focused.  A  thin  flat  w>x  with  a  shutter, 
together  called  a  "  slide."  contains  the  8(»isitlzed  plate.  When  the  picture  is  focused, 
the  screen  Is  withdrawn  and  the  "slide"  is  inserted  in  its  place ;  the  shutter  is  then  drawn 
out,  and  tiie  sensitized  plate,  which  exactly  occupies  the  place  of  the  glass  screen,  being 
now  exposed,  receives  the  picture.  In  a  brief  time,  which  nowadays  varies  from  a 
fraction  of  one  to  several  seconds  in  a  good  light,  the  shutter  is  clMed,  and  the  slide  re- 
turned to  a  dark  room,  where  the  plate  is  taken  out  and  developed.  If  a  dark  tent  is  not 
used,  it  is  necessaty,  when  working  in  the 'field,  to  take  as  many  dty  sensitive  plates 
put  up  into  double  dldes,  as  one  Intends  to  use  fai  one  day,  unless  a  "  changing  box"  be 
adopted. 

Letuet.— The  quality  as  well  as  the  kind  of  lens  used  is  of  great  importance.  For  ao 
explanation  of  the  different  forms  and  properties,  see  IjBNS.  A  lens  which  is  well 
adapted  for  taking  portraits  or  other  objects  in  a  room  is  not  suitable  for  taking  land- 
scapes. In  the  one  case,  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  lens  to  give  a  sharp  definition  of  a 
figure  a  few  feet  off,  and  to  do  its  work  rapidly,  while  what  Is  required  in  the  other  is, 
that  distant  objects,  lying  in  far  different  planes,  should  be  clearly  defined.  To  effect 
this,  the  curves  of  the  lenses,  as  well  as  their  distance  apart  in  the  compound  arrange- 
ment, must  be  different  in  each  case.  For  ordinary  landscape  work,  indeed,  a  single 
lens  of  the  meniscus  form  may  be  used,  as  the  distortion  it  gives  is  not  much  noticed,  but 
a  properly  constructed'  double  lens  is  better.  When  architectural  subjects  are  to  be  pbolo- 
fraphed,  a  combination  of  lenses  which  correct  all  distortion  must  be  adopted,  otherwise 
vertical  lines  converge,  and  therefore  appear  out  of  the  peipendicular.  What  is  called 
a  "  wide-angle"  doublet  lens  is  used  for  taking  a  view  of  a  building  in  a  narrow  street, 
where  the  operator  cannot  retire  far  enough  to  take  in  the  whole  pile  with  an  ordinaiy 
lens.  A  doublet  lens  of  the  ordinary  kmd  for  landscape  work  embraces  an  ang^e  of 
about  50%  while  a  wide-angle  doublet  embraces  about  90°— that  is,  these  lenses  cover 
circles  whose  respective  diameters  subtend  angles  of  00^  sad  90*  from  their  optical  centers. 

A  diaphragm  or  stop  is  used  along  with  the  lens.  This  Is  a  thin  disc  of  metal  perfo- 
rated with  holes  of  different  sizes,  the  largest  of  which  Is  much  less  in  diameter  than  the 
lens  itself,  opposite  the  center  of  which  any  of  the  perforations  can  be  placed.  Since  the 
central  rays  and  the  marginal  rays  have  different  points  of  intersection,  tie  object  would 
be  wanting  in  definition  if  the  whole  lens  were  used. 

Wet  Vdlodion  Proeett  —Collodion  (q.v.)  is  tlie  name  given  to  a  solution  of  gun-cotton 
:tn  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol.  When  this  is  spread  over  a  glass  plate,  it  gradualtar 
dries  into  a  trans;mrent  film.  It  was  first  introduced  for  photographic  purposes  in  1851 
by  Mr.  Scott  Archer,  and  has  been  of  important  service.   For  fully  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
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tnn,  the  vet  collodion  proceaa  was  almost  exclusiTely  pmcticed  by  photMimhen.  D17 
coltodioD  processes  taare  also  been  in  use,  altboui^b  on  a  greatly  more  limltea  scale.  All 
of  these  are  now  largely  superseded  by  a  method  in  which  gelatine  takes  the  place  of  col- 
lodion. These  are  the  stages  in  the  wet  collodion  process :  (1.)  A.  glass  plate  made  per- 
fectly clean  is  coated  with  collodion,  to  which  the  bromide  of  cadmium,  and  eith^  iodide 
<k  potasdum  or  iodide  of  ammonlom,  have  been  added.  (2.)  The  collodiouized  piate 
is  "  sensitized  "  by  Immenfon  in  a  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver,  containing  85  grains  to  every 
owcux  of  distilled  water.  (3.)  Production  of  latentimageby  exposing  the  sensitized  plate 
in  the  camera  obscura  after  the  object  has  been  focused.  (4.)  Development  of  latent  Into 
visible  imafre  by  flooding  the  plate  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  (ferrous  sulphate),  or 
of  pyrogaltlc  acid,  to  either  of  which  some  alcohol  and  acetic  acid  are  added.  (5.)  Fix- 
ing of  the  permanent  image  by  immersion  of  the  plate  in  some  solvent  of  the  unactinized 
silver  salts — that  is,  of  those  parts  of  the  sensitive  surface  upon  which  the  light  has  not 
acted.  For  negatives'  from  which  paper  positives  are  to  be  printed,  the  solvent  Is  a  solu- 
^on  of  hyposmphite  of  soda  (sodium  hyposulphite).  For  posiUves — that  is,  where  the 
original  photograph  on  glass  is  to  be  kept  as  a  p(Mitive,  the  aolvent  is  cyanide  of  potaaBium. 

Drjf'Ptiiiei^vceaKa. — A  few  only  of  the  earlier  dry -plate  processes  will  be  named, 
sinoe,  except  for  experimental  purposes,  th^  have  all  oeen  superseded  by  the  geladno- 
bromide  process.  Several  advantages  arise,  especially  for  field-work,  from  using 
dry  sensitive  plates.  With  tbe  wet  process,  the  operator,  away  from  his  studio,  must 
carry  a  dark  tent,  collodion,  a  silver  bath,  and  developing  ^ents ;  but  these  impedimenta 
are  not  required  with  dry  plates,  which,  however,  have  (or  bad)  some  dlaadTantases. 
Dry-plate  processes  are  of  two  principal  kinds :  (1.)  Those  In  which  the  collodion  is  appued 
to  the  glass  plate,  and  afterwards  sensitized  in  the  silver  bath,  as  in  the  wet  way,  but  with 
a  preservative  such  as  albumen  "  flowed  "  over  the  surface,  and  the  plate  allowed  to  dry. 
(3.)  Emulsion  processes,  in  which  the  seusitive  silver  salt  Is  held  in  suspension  in  the  col- 
lodion or  gelatine.  A  good  emulsion  is  made  by  adding  some  soluble  bromide,  such  as 
bromide  of  cadmium,  to  the  collodion,  and  afterwards  an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  The  glass  plates  are  simply  coated  with  this  emulsion,  and  set  aside  to  dry,  when 
they  arc  ready  for  use. 

The  earliest  form  of  the  gelatlno-bromide  process  appears  to  be  due  to  Dr.  Maddox, 
who  published  the  details  of  a  workable  emulnon  of  thu  nature  in  1878  by  Mr.  Kennett. 
and  again  in  187B  by  Mr.  Charles  Bennett.  It  was  found  that  if  the  emulsion  was  kept 
at  a  temperature  of  90°  F.  for  some  days,  or  boiled  for  half  an  hour,  the  sensitivenese  of 
the  plate  coated  by  it  was  so  greatly  increased,  that  a  view  which  could  only  bo  taken 
formerly  in  80  seconds,  could  now  be  taken  in  one.  A  very  sensitive  gelatine  emulsion 
can  also  bo  formed  by  using  ammonia  along  with  the  bromide  of  silver.  Dry  plates  pro- 
duced  bysome  form  of  the  gelalino-bromide  process  are  now  mwufactured  on  a  largo 
scale.  When  properly  made,  they  will  keep  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  and  they  can  be 
developed  months  after  having  been  exposed.  Dry  plates  cannow  be  made  so  very  sensi- 
tive, that  in  a  good  light  a  negative  can  be  taken  in  ^  part  of  a  second.  To  obtain  a 
well-defined  photograph  of  an  express  train  in  motion,  of  a  swallow  poising,  or  of  mov- 
ing waves  or  clouds  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  difficulty.  In  the  taking  of  these  photo- 
graphs, what  is  called  an  "  instantaneous  shutter"  is  required  for  the  lens  of  the  camera — 
that  is,  a  cover  which,  by  some  means  such  as  a  spring,  will  admit  U^t  for  only  a  frac- 
tion of  a  second.  An  important  improvement  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Wamerke  in  doing 
away  with  glass  for  carrying  cither  collodion  or  gelatine  films  for  negatlvea,  by  the  use 
of  a  paper  backing  for  the  sensitive  film.  Owing  to  the  dry-plate  process,  it  has  become 
possible  to  photograph  successfully  landscapes  in  moonlight,  burning  fire-works,  interiors 
lighted  by  gas,  etc.,  the  time  required  for  exposure,  however,  greatly  exceeding  that 
allowed  for  photographs  taken  by  daylight.  It  has  been  found  that  in  taking  such  views 
the  diaphragm  may  be  discarded  without  consequent  loss  of  clearness. 

PAotogra^iie  Ftintii^ :  Silver  PnnU. — As  already  stated,  the  production  of  a  silver 
print  on  paper  depoids  upon  the  action  of  light  on  chloride  of  silver.  The pTOoess  is  still 
conducted  In  essentially  the  same  way  as  it  was  originally  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  A  sheet 
of  paper  prepared  with  chloride  of  silver  is  exposed  to  light  under  a  negative,  and  pressed 
close  to  it.  In  a  short  time,  if  the  day  is  bright,  a  print  of  the  picture  is  obtained  which 
is  fixed  by  hyposulphite  of  soda  (sodium  hyposulphite).  The  details  of  the  process  are 
briefly  as  follow :  (1.)  Suitable  paper  is  coated  on  the  surface  with  a  smooth  thin  layer 
of  albumen,  to  which  chloride  of  sodium  or  of  ammonium  has  been  added.  (Occasion- 
ally, the  paper  is  salted  only— that  is,  imprecated  with  common  salt.)  (3.)  Silvering  of 
the  paper  by  floating  it  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  60  grains  01  this  substance 
being  used  for  every  ounce  of  water.  It  is  afterwards  dried.  (8.)  Exposure  to  light 
The  silvered  paper  is  exposed  behind  the  negative  In  a  printing  frame  with  a  glass  front 
The  time  of  exposure  varies  from  ten  minutes  to  two  or  tbree  hours,  but  occasionally 
much  longer,  according  to  the  brightness  of  the  light  and  the  character  of  the  ne^tivc. 
(4.)  Toning.  In  order  to  give  a  pleasing  color  to  the  print,  it  is  usual  to  tone  it  in  a 
solution  of  trichloride  of  gold.  (5.)  Fixing.  The  print,  when  taken  from  the  toning 
bath,  is  steeped  In  a  sotutwn  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  removes  the  undarkened 
Bilver  salt,  and  so  fixes  the  tmue.  (6.)  Washing.  Silver  prints  require  to  be  washed 
thorou^y  after  treatment  with  the  byposulpbue  of  soda.  Impernctiy  washed  printr 
toon  spot  and  &da 
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FfaUnotype,  or  JPl<ainum  Printing  Proeeu. — This  kind  of  printing  is  a  good  deal  used, 
as  the  prints  are  believed  to  be  permanent,  and  thev  are  liked  by  some  for  their  appear- 
ance, which  differs  considerably  from  that  of  silrer  prints.  Catkin  Abnej,  F.R.8., 
thus  describes  the  method  which  gives  the  best  results :  "  Mr.  W.  willte,  jr.,  found  that 
i*ie  could  obtain  an  image  in  platinum  black,  by  means  of  development,  if  he  sensitized 
hia  paper  with  ferric  oxalate,  with  which  was  mixed  a  solution  of  chloro-platinite  of 
poiassmm.  The  action  of  light  on  this  paper  is  to  reduce  the  ferric  salt  to  the  ferrous 
state,  and  when  the  ferrons  salt  is  In  solution,  the  platinous  salt  is  reduced  by  it.  By 
floating  the  exposed  paper  on  a  solution  of  neutral  potassium  oxalate,  which  Is  a  solvent 
of  the  ferrous  oxalate,  the  platinum  salt  in  contact  with  it  is  immediately  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state,  and  an  image  is  thus  built  up.  To  flx  the  prints,  they  are  immersed  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolve  away  any  ferric  oxalate  there  may  be,  and  also 
gets  rid  of  any  oxalate  of  lime." 

The  Carbon  Printing  Procetaea. — So  far  back  as  1889,  Hungo  Ponton  announced  that 
paper  steeped  in  bichromate  of  potash  and  dried,  c^ngedits  color  when  exposed  to  l^t. 
It  was  subsequentlv  discovered  that  light  not  only  alters  the  composition  of  the  bi^ro- 
mate,  but  also  oxidizes  the  rize  (gelatine)  of  the  paper.  Gum,  gtf^h,  and  albumen  were 
also  found  to  become,  like  gelatine,  insoluble  when  exposed  in  contact  with  the  bichromate 
of  potash  to  the  action  of  light.  Swan,  Woodbury,  the  Autotyi>e  co.,  and  others  have 
utilized  this  property  of  gelatine  in  their  processes.  In  order  to  see  clearly  the  effect  of 
light  on  bichromatized  gelatine,  captain  Abney  suggests  that  these  three  simple  experi- 
ments be  tried.  Prepare  pieces  of  paper,  by  brushing  them  over  with  a  viscous  solution 
of  gelatine,  in  which  is  dissolved  six  per  cent,  of  bicmomate  of  potash,  and  expose  them 
beneath  negatives  of  line  engravings.  On  immersing  one  of  them  In  cold  water,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  parts  protected  from  the  light  immediately  b^n  to  swell  through  the 
absorption  of  water,  whilst  those  portions  unprotected  remain  un<£anged.  On  immersing 
another  sheet  in  hot  water,  the  protected  gelatine  will  dissolve  away  entirely,  whilst  the 
rest  will  remain  flrmly  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  paper.  Let  a  third  sheet  of  the 
exposed  gelatinized  paper  be  brushed  over  with  thin,  greasy,  lithographic  ink,  and  after 
soaking  m  cold  water,  a  wet  sponge  may  be  applied  to  remove  all  the  ink  that  will  come 
away.   It  will  be  found  that  the  non-absoroent  parts  the  ink,  while  the  latter 

reject  it. 

Swan's  Carbon  Proeeu. — This  is  understood  to  be  the  first  of  the  permanent  printing 
processes  with  pigmented  gelatine  which  was  commercially  successful.  In  its  main  feat^ 
ures,  it  resembles  what  is  now  called  the  autotype  process.  By  Swan's  method,  the  paper 
is  coated  with  a  layer  or  thick  film  of  gelatine  which  has  been  previouslycolored  all 
through  its  thickness  with  some  permanent  pigment  such  as  lampblack.  This  color  is 
made  of  carbon  in  the  state  of  fine  soot,  hence  the  name  given  to  the  process.  The  paper 
so  coated  is  sensitized  with  ammonium  bichromate,  and  then  exposed  under  a  negative 
till  it  is  supposed  to  be  soiflcientiy  printed.  In  this  case  the  image  is  not  seen  as  in  a 
silver  print,  therefore  some  indirect  plan  of  telling  the  proper  time  of  exposure,  such  as 
by  the  use  of  an  actinometer,  must  be  resorted  to.  The  change  which  takes  place  in  the 
gelatine  film  is  this :  The  surface  of  it  next  the  negative  has  been  rendered  insoltible 
wherever  the  light  has  acted,  and  that  to  a  depth  corresponding  to  the  intensity  of  the 
light.  It  results  from  this,  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  gelatine  has  been 
rendered  insoluble,  but  to  the  greatest  depth  where  the  light  has  acted  most  strongly. 
Insoluble  portions,  however,  remain  inclosed  between  its  surface  uid  the  paper.  No 
picture  is  ^ble  till  these  are  removed.  In  this  process,  the  external  surface  of  the 
exposed  gelatine  is  cemented  to  a  second  sheet  of  paper  by  means  of  a  solution  of  india- 
rubber.  Therefore  the  gelatine  layer,  with  its  undeveloped  image,  is  now  placed  between 
two  sheets  of  paper  ;  but  when  it  is  immersed  in  hot  water,  the  original  backing  of 
paper  is  easily  stripped  off,  after  which  the  soluble  gelatine  dissolves  away,  leaving  a 
picture  in  pigmented  and  insoluble  gelatine.  The  image  is,  however,  reversed,  so  that 
ttn  object  such  as  a  tree  seen  on  the  right  in  the  negative  now  appears  on  the  left  in  (be 
print.  This  is  obviated  by  the  use  of  a  reversed  negative,  or  by  making  a  double 
transfer. 

Autotype  Proeew.— In  most  respects,  this  so  closely  resembles  Swan's  process  that  it  Is 
only  necessary  to  note  some  of  the  improvements  introduced  or  adopted  by  the  Autotype 
company,  who  have  acquired  a  number  of  patents  by  others  {including  Swan's)  bearing 
on  their  process.  The  print  is  produced  in  bichromatized  and  pigmented  gelatine  ;  but 
the  preparation  of  the  paper,  both  of  that  which  is  to  form  the  temporary  and  the  per- 
manent support  for  the  print,  differs  in  the  autotype  process,  aud  so  tUso  does  the  way  of 
transferring  tlie  print  to  the  paper  on  which  it  is  to  remain.  The  "  pigmented  tissue," 
as  the  prepared  paper  used  for  these  prints  is  called,  can  be  made  with  a  gelatine  solution 
thus  composed :  Flake  gelatine,  1500  grains ;  brown  sugar,  150  grains ;  honey  soap. 
150  gmins ;  glycerine,  f  oz. ;  water.  14  oz.  Lampblack  some  other  pigment  is  added, 
with  a  little  warm  gelatine  and  glycerine,  to  the  above.  The  solution  is  made  hot  in  a 
porcelain  dish,  and  tlie  paper  flouted  over  it.  Tlie  Autotype  company  make  the  tissue 
on  a  large  scale  and  supply  it  to  the  public.  We  have  seen  that  in  Swan's  process  the 
undeveloped  gelatine  print  adheres  to  the  paper  support  to  which  it  is  transferred  by  a 
solution  of  india-rubber,  while  by  the  autotype  way,  it  is  transfen^  to  a  paper  made 
impervious  to  water  by  a  coating  of  insoluble  gelatine.    An  applldatiou  of  preasare  with 
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a  flat  bar  of  wood  covered  with  india-rubber,  called  a  raueegee,  causes  the  exposed  print 
to  adhere  to  the  impervious  paper,  and  the  soluble  gelaUne  is  removed  by  hot  water  after 
the  ori^nal  paper  backinghas  been  stripped  off  as  described  above.  Tbts  la  called  the 
single  transfer  proceBs.  The  double  traiufer  process  merely  differs  In  the  adoption  of  a 
second  temporary  support  of  opal  glass,  zinc,  or  paper  coated  with  a  suitable  preparation, 
to  get  a  print  which  is  not  reversed. 

Woodburytjfpe  and  Btannotyp^  Pwwimm.— More  than  thirty  years  ago,  it  was  found 
that  if  a  leaf,  a  bit  of  lace,  or  any  similar  object  was  placed  on  a  sheet  of  soft  metal,  and 
considerable  pressure  applied,  the  impression  of  leaf  or  lace  was  sunk  Into  the  metal. 
From  this  metal  plate  prints  were  taken  as  from  an  engraved  plate,  and  the  process  was 
called  nature  ptinting  (q.v.).  If  we  laid  an  ordinary  autotype  print  instead  of  a  leaf  on 
a  flat  i^ece  ox  Irra,  covering  It  at  the  same  time  witii  a  smooth  piece  of  sheet-lead,  and 
then  put  them  under  sufficient  pressure,  the  result  would  be  an  Imperfect  Woodbuiytjpe 
mould  in  the  soft  lead.    The  metal  reverse  would  be  faulty,  because  in  Uiis  case  the 

Slatine  film  is  too  thin  to  give  enough  of  relief.  In  order  to  obtain  a  proper  mould,  a 
/er  of  sensitized  gelatine,  considerably  thicker  than  that  used  for  an  autotype  print,  is 
exposed  under  a  negative.  It  is  devoloped  as  in  the  autotyi>e  process,  and  presents  the 
image  in  considerable  relief.  The  print  u  then  covered  with  the  lead,  and  they  are  pressed 
together  in  a  hydraulic  press,  wliich  produces  a  reverse  or  mtmld  of  the  picture  in  the 
■oft  metal  without  Iniunng  the  gelatme  relief. 

The  production  of  ordinary  woodbury^rpe  prints, is  a  purely  mechanical  operation, 
the  chemical  action  of  light  not  being  called  mto  play.  The  mould  Is  placed  in  a  printing- 
press  of  a  peculiar  but  simple  construction,  and  a  viscous  solution  of  pigmented  gelatine 
forms,  so  to  speak,  the  printing  ink.  This  is  poured  on  the  mould,  and  a  thin,  hard, 
strongly-sized  paper  placed  on  the  top  of  it.  The  lid  of  the  press  tias  beneath  It  a  perfectly 
flat  gkss  plate,  which  is  now  brought  down  on  the  mould  and  the  lid  firmly  locked  by  a 
catch.  The  pressure  causes  all  the  superfluous  gelatine  to  exude,  whilst  that  In  the  mould 
adheres  to  the  paper.  In  a  cdiort  time  the  eela^e  sets,  when  the  plate  Is  raised  and  the 
print  withdrawn.  It  has  now  only  to  be  placed  In  a  solution  of  alum,  which  renders  the 
gelatine  forming  the  picture  insoluble. 

The  Stannotypo  (or  printing  from  a  surface  of  tin)  has  been  called  a  simplified  Wood- 
burytype  process,  and  is  becoming  much  used.  Mr.  Woodbury,  to  whom  it  also  is  due, 
thus  describes  it :  "A  positive  Is  first  made  from  the  negative — preferably  by  the  carbon 

{irocess.  From  this  carbon  or  other  transparency  a  negative  is  made  also  in  carbon  ;  but 
n  this  case  the  tissue  possesses  much  more  body  and  much  less  color,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
certain  amount  of  relief.  This  (gelatine)  relief  negative  Is  then  coated  with  a  thin  indla- 
rul>)>er  varnish.  A  piece  of  tinfoil  is  laid  over  it,  and  the  whole  pasaed  through  a  pair  of 
india-rubber  rollers — a  species  of  mangle.  In  fact.  We  have  now  a  printing  moult]  ready 
for  placing  In  the  press  and  printing  &om  in  gelatinous  ink," 

Hdiotjfpe  and  Phototype  Proeeaaes. — Both  of  these  are  photo-mechanical  methods,  iu 
which  the  gelatine  picture  is  Itself  used  to  print  from  in  some  form  of  printing  press, 
instead  of  twing  covered  with  tinfoil  as  in  the  Stannotype  process.  Lithographic  ink  la 
used.  The  film  or  layer  of  gelatine  forming  the  printing  surface  requires  to  be  specially 
and  carefully  prepared. 

Pholograpfue  Enamdt  on,  Glau  and  P&reelain :  Fovader  iVMXw.— By  what  is  called  the 
powder  process,  prints  are  produced  on  paper  In  plumbo^.  It  has  been  a  good  deal 
used  on  the  continent.  A  slightly  sticky  or  ' '  tacky  "  preparation  of  sugar,  gum,  glycerine, 
and  pot-issium  bichromate,  when  expcaed  to  light,  loses  its  tackiness  m  proportion  to  the 
intensity  of  the  light  acting  on  it.  A  glass  plate  coated  with  this  preparation  wilt  therefore, 
when  exposed  under  a  negative,  represent  tlie  picture,  so  to  speak,  by  different  degrees 
of  tackiiuss.  In  this  state,  a  flue  powder  sprinkled  over  it  will  adhere  in  proportion  to 
the  stickiness  of  the  surface.  When  the  superfluous  powder  Is  removed,  and  tiie  film 
coated  with  tough  collodion,  it  can  be  detached  and,  if  required,  put  on  any  support  such 
as  paper,  but  the  soluble  portion  of  the  gum,  etc.,  is  previously  removed  by  wawing. 

If  some  powdered  metallic  oxide,  Instrad  of  plumbago,  is  dusted  over  the  undereloped 
picture,  supposing  It  to  be  either  on  glass  or  china,  and  nealed  in  a  suitable  kiln.  It  will 
become  vitrified  in  the  same  way  as  an  enamel  c»tor,  when  painted  on,  does. 

Cyanotype  Printing :  Copying  of  Plant.  —This  is  a  ^plo  and  useful  way  of  copying 
geometrical  drawings.  The  drawing  is  made  on  tracing  cloth  or  tracing  paper  in  strong, 
or  at  least  distinct,  black  lines,  ana  this  forms  the  negative.  A  sensiti^ng  bath  can  be 
made  of  1  ounce  of  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia,  1  ounce  of  red  prussute  of  potash 
(potassium  ferricyanide),  and  8  ounces  of  water.  An  even  coating  of  this  is  applied  to  a 
sheet  of  paper.  When  dry,  the  tnicing  is  placed  on  the  top.  of  tJ&e  paper,  and  both  are 
covered  with  a  glass  plate  to  keep  them  in  perfect  contact.  Ten  minutes  in  a  very  bright 
li^ht  will  suffice  for  exposure.  The  print  u  now  washed,  when  the  lines  of  the  drawing 
will  appear  white  on  a  blue  ground. 

Durability  af  Photogra^OA  Prin<f.— Experience  has  proved  that  silver  prints,  however 
fnrefuUy  prepared,  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  permanency.  PlaUnotype  prints 
are  Iwlieved  to  be  permanent  by  those  best  able  to  judge,  but  stfll  this  is  not  altogether 
certain.  Autotype,  Woodburytype,  and  other  prints  in  pigmented  gelatine  are  presumably 
permanent,  and.  of  course  those  obtained  by  any  of  the  photo-mechanical  processes  ara 
certainly  so  when  printed,  as  they  usually  are,  in  lithographic  or  printers'  Ink. 
aCL— 22 
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Fhoto-LUhogra/phy  and  Zincography. — The  only  difCcreucc  between  these  is,  that  a 
Htho^phic  stone  is  used  ia  the  one  case  and  a  plate  of  zinc  in  the  oUier  for  the  mechanical 
printing.  By  what  id  called  the  transfer  Drocess,  this  art  is  now  largeb-  practiced, 
especially  for  the  reproduction  of  ardiitecturu  and  medianlcal  drawings  ana  omameDtal 
designs.  It  is  necessary  that  the  original  drawings  should  be  done  in  Hnea  and  not  in 
half -tint.  At  least,  it  is  doubtful  whether  much  success  has  as  yet  attended  tlie  production 
of  half-tint  photo-lithographs.  A  negative  is  taken  from  the  drawing  by  the  camera,  and 
from  it  a  print  is  made  on  paper  coated  with  bichromatized  gelatine  much  in  the  same 
way  as  in  the  autotype  process.  But  before  the  print  is  developed,  it  receives  a  coating 
of  fitbographic  traosfer  ink  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose.  It  is  next  floated  in  warm 
water  ml  the  lines  are  seen  as  depressions.  With  the  aid  of  a  sponge  and  water  at  a 
temperature  of  about  150'  P.,  the  soluble  portion  la  removed,  leaving  the  picture  in 
insoluble  selatine  with  its  coating  of  transfer  ink.  It  now  only  requires  to  be  washed, 
dried,  and  transferred  to  the  atone  or  zinc  plate  (see  Lithoorafht).  Photo  lithographic 
prints  liave,  as  a  rule,  a  disagreeably  hard  appeturance  if  an  atmoepneric  or  distant  enect 
is  required. 

Photo-Beliefg. — ^This  term  is  applied  to  a  picture  in  relief  on  metal  which  can  be  used 
like  a  woodcut  in  the  ordinary  printing-press.  The  iokage  from  an  inked  "  transfer"  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  used  in  photo-limography  Ib  transferred  to  zinc  so  aa  to  fonna  redat 
to  an  etching  fluid.  Finely  powdered  rosin  is  added  to  the  larer  of  ink  to  make  a  still 
better  protecting  surface.  Weak  hydrochloric  acid  Is  then  applied,  which  so  far  etches 
the  picture.  Dilute  sulphate  of  cojpper  is  next  flooded  over  the  zinc,  which  produces  a 
fine  deposit  of  metallic  copper  on  the  bare  paii^  of  the  zinc.  The  plate  is  again  immersed 
in  the  acid,  and  voltaic  action  now  takes  place,  causing  the  zinc  to  di88f>rve  where  not 
covered  by  the  Ink.  When  the  action  ceases,  the  plate  is  wa^ed  with  water.  More  ink 
and  rosin,  as  well  as  new  copper  solution,  is  applied,  and  the  plate  again  put  into  the  acid. 
This  operation  is  repeated  till  a  sufilcient  depth  is  given  to  the  relief.  Electrotypes, 
which  are  sometimes  faced  with  steel,  are  made  from  these  zinc  reliefs.  This  process  is 
said  to  give  very  good  results.  There  are  a  number  of  waya  of  making  these  relief 
blocks,  several  of  which  are  by  the  use  of  a  fatty  transfer  in  some  similar  way  to  that 
above  described,  but  without  the  voltaic  action. 

In  the  United  States,  a  relief  is  made  by  exposing  for  a  sufficient  time  a  sheet  of 
gelatine  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick  under  a  negative  picture,  and,  after  fastening  it 
to  a  flat  piece  of  type-metal,  the  "  unprinted"  portion  of  me  gelatine  ia  dissolved  in  not 
water.  The  "printed"  portion  is  then  in  strong  relief  and  can  be  used  to  print  from,  but 
it  is  generally  electrotyped. 

Fhoto-Engraving :  aeliograrmre  or  Photogravure, — Here,  as  in  photo-lithography,  the 
processes  employed  are  for  the  most  part  only  adapted  to  the  reproduction  of  line  work 
as  distlngulsued  from  drawing  In  half  tone  or  photographs  from  nature.  It  Is  cnr!ou.t 
that,  so  far  as  Is  publicly  known,  some  of  the  best  photo-eneraving  processes  in  use  at  the 
present  time  are  based  on  the  principle  discovered  by  Niepce  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  that  bitumen  oiF  Judsea  (aspnaltum),  when  exposed  to  light,  becomes  insoluble 
in  its  ordinary  solventa.  Accordingly,  the  Image  which  he  got  in  the  camera  obscura  on 
a  silver  plate  coated  with  asphaltum  was  made  bare,  by  the  application  of  a  solvent,  to 
those  parts  which  were  not  rendered  insoluble.  Up  to  the  biting  stage,  a  metal  plate  — 
usually  copper  — Is  still  treated  in  a  similar  way.  In  the  development,  the  asphaltum  is 
softened  with  olive  oil,  and  then  turpentine  is  applied  to  dissolve  the  soluble  portion<>, 
wiiich  leaves  the  lines  forming  the  picture  bare.  It  Is  then  etched  with  dUutuJ 
hydrochloric  atdd. 

The  prodaction  of  meritorious  half-tone  engravings  by  a  photc^raphic  method  has 
proved  itself  to  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  Some  modiflcations  of  the  methods 
patented  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  in  1852  and  1858  are  understood  to  be  in  use.  He  called  bis 
process  photoglyphic  engraving.  Talbot  got  the  image  with  bichromatized  gelatine. 
The  necessary  grain  was  given  to  the  plate  in  two  ways.  By  one  of  these  he  coated  it 
after  development  with  a  fine  deposit  of  rosin.  It  is  then  ready  for  the  etching  fluid. 
By  the  other  method,  he  took  fine  muslin  or  netting,  and  applied  it  by  mechanical  pressure 
to  the  plate,  which  covered  it  with  fine  CKMs-lInes.  Goupil  of  Paris  has  a  process  which 
is  believed  to  be  worked  upon  the  plan  of  forming  a  gelatine  Image,  and  then  electrotyping 
It.  Mr.  Wamerke  has  produced  pboto-engravea  plates — copies  of  ordinary  engravings — 
which  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  originals.  It  is  understood  to  be  by  an 
asphaltum  process. 

Photography  is  now  much  employed  to  transfer  drawings  and  pictures  from  nature 
on  to  the  wood  for  the  wood-engraver.  This  process  is  of  much  Importance,  aa  the 
original  drawing  is  preserved,  not  only  for  comparison  with  the  finished  engraving,  but 
It  may  be  for  its  artistic  value.  The  drawing  also  may  be  made  of  any  convenient  size, 
and  reduced  on  the  wood,  a  great  consideration  when  minute  objects  are  to  be  reprefiented. 
One  process  is  as  follows:  The  surface  of  the  wood  is  prepared  with  a  ground  of  water- 
color  Chinese  white,  and  to  harden  it  enough  to  resist  the  snbsequent  washlnga,  the 
enamel  of  a  ^azed  card  Is  added.  It  is  then  coat«d  three  times  :  ( 1)  With  a  solution  of 
albumen,  ana  dried ;  (2)  with  a  solution  of  albumen  and  chloride  of  anunonium,  and 
again  dried;  (S)  with  a  mixture  of  1  ounce  ether,  1  ounce  alcohol,  S  grains  gun -cotton, 
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inil  80  gralDB  nitrate  of  silver.  On  this  surface  the  subject  Is  printed  from  the  neotive, 
tfter  Thich  the  collodion  la  dissolved  off  by  alcohol  ana  ether.  The  image  is  flxra  with 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  when  washed  and  dried,  Is  ready  for  the  engraver,  who  now 
engraves  tin  block  in  the  usual  way. 

Photo-Miervgra^'g  eonslata  In  the  enlargement  of  microscopic  objects,  by  means  of 
4ie  microscope,  and  the  projection  of  the  enlarged  image  on  sensitized  collodion.  It  is 
necessary  la  employ  a  collodion  yielding  what  is  termed  a  structureless  film.  The  principle 
upon  which  the  enlargement  is  effected  Is  that  of  the  conjugate  foci.  By  reversing  the 
Hmingement,  minute  photographs  of  engravings,  or  other  objects,  may  be  produced  which 
wculd  require  a  microscope  for  their  inspection. 

OeletUai.  Photography  comprehends  the  application  of  [^otography  to  the  autODUtic 
registration  of  oetostiBl  phenomena.  Among  the  facts  established  by  Warren  dc  la 
Rue's  reaearchea  la  the  demonstration  of  the  spberidtv  of  the  moon  by  means  of  the 
stereoscope  and  lunar  photographs,  also  the  detenninatlon  of  the  nature  of  many  of  the 
more  obscure  markings  on  its  surface,  by  which  elevations  are  clearly  distinguished  frora 
depressions.  The  facuhe  and  spots  on  the  sun's  surface  have  also  been  photograplied, 
and  exiimined  stereoecopically,  by  which  they  have  been  found  to  arise  from  elevfttions- 
of  tlie  outer  regions  of  the  photosphere.  Photographs  have  also  been  obtained  of  Lyra 
and  Oastor,  ancTof  the  nebuue  in  Orion.  The  instrument  ^ployed  for  the  purpose  !» 
called  a  photo-hellograidL  Riotognqil^  haa  also  been  extensively  employed  In  con- 
nection with  solar  and  st^lar  spectroscopy. 

I^otographv  in  Colon.— It  has  long  been  the  dream  of  photographers  to  devise  some^ 
process  by  which  the  camera  can  fix  not  only  the  features,  outlines,  and  light  and  timdo 
of  the  ODjects  photographed,  but  their  natural  colors  as  well.  Hany  attempts  have 
hitherto  been  ro^e,  but  none  of  them  can  be  fairly  described  as  more  than  partially 
succ^sful.  As  early  as  1810,  Seet)eck  observed  that  chloride  of  silver  takes  approx- 
imately the  colors  of  the  Incident  rays.  In  1840,  Herschel  observed  that  colors  could  be 
fendend  with  some  exactness  on  sensitized  film.  Eight  years  later  M.  Edmond 
Becqueatil  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  prismatic  colors  upon  a  film  of  Bnh><dkloride  of 
silver  spread  upon  a  plate  simil^  to  ttie  one  employed  by  Daguerre,  but  this  picture 
requires  a  long  exposure,  and  disappears  after  a  while.  Other  experimenters  obtained 
similar  results,  but  the  same  grave  difficulty  remains— exposure  to  the  light  ultimately 
destroys  the  picture.  In  1869  MM.  Ducos  du  Hanson  and  Charles  Crox  proposed,  inde- 
pendently, a  process  which  was  fairly  successful  in  theory,  but  too  complex  for 
practical  use.  It  oonaisted  in  taking  several  proofs  In  various  tones,  and  then,  bv  soc- 
ceanlve  printings,  superimposing  these  tone»--Bn  operation  that  gave  results  simiur  to 
those  of  chromo-lithography,  but  with  no  exactness  of  color. 

A  close  approach  to  success  has  been  made  by  an  Englishman,  Mr.  F.  Bligh  Bond, 
who  in  1890  succeeded  in  making  three  gelatine  plates  sensitive  to  the  yellow,  blue,  and 
red  ravF!  of  the  spectrum,  respectively.  These  plates  after  being  developed  are  printed 
from  by  the  Collotype  process,  and  give  good  results  as  far  as  thev  go.  In  Februaiy, 
1891,  Prof.  QabrlelLippmann,  professor  of  Physics  at  the  Sorbonne,  Bam,  nicceeded  even 
more  fully  by  an  application  oi  the  theory  of  undulation. 

Light,  Hke  sound.  Is  but  a  form  of  motion.  Both  appear  to  propagate  themselves  by 
s  wave-like  motion  similar  to  the  ripples  on  a  pond.  A  curious  propert?  of  sound  or 
li^ht  waves  is  that  when  they  meet  another  wave  of  equal  length  coming  m  an  opposite 
direction  the  conSlctiDg  waves  overlap  each  other,  the  continuity  is  broken,  and  a 
succession  of  dark  and  light,  or  silent  and  loud,  .intervals  are  produced.  A  French 
physician  of  the  be^nning  of  this  century,  Xapolfion  Savart,  was  the  discoverer  of  the 
phenomenon  called  interference  of  sound.  If  uie  ear  Is  placed  at  a  short  distance  off  a 
sounding  or  echoing  plate,  and  gradually  drawn  away.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  sound 
alternately  dies  away  and  comes  back  with  twofold  Intensity.  The  explanation  of  this 
is  that  the  waves  of  sound,  the  direct  and  reflex  waves,  alternately  neutralize  and  re-en- 
force each  other. 

Some  time  ago  It  occurred  to  M.  Lippmann  that  if,  instead  of  a  continuous  wave  of 
ilght  crossing  the  photographic  plate,  a  broken  line  (produced  by  "  Interference")  were 
sent  across  ft,  the  silver,  instead  of  being  precipitated  in  one  mass  throughout  the 
gelatino-bromide,  would  settle  in  layers  (about  the  thickness  of  the  soap  bubble).  By 
placing  a  looking-glass  behind  the  plate,  the  red  light,  for  instance,  caused  the  silver  to 
be  deposited  in  layers  of  half  the  thic^ess  of  a  red  wave  length.  Blue  light  would 
cause  the  layers  to  be  somewhat  thicker  wherever  It  passed,  but  these  layers,  coinciding 
exactly  as  they  do  with  the  length  of  a  wave  of  light,  can  only  let  pass  the  same  light 
which  originated  them. 

This  is  the  principle  of  M.  Lippmann's  discovery,  and  that  it  will  reproduce  th« 
colors  of  the  solar  spectrun.  is  certain.  It  has  not  yet  been  determined  whether  It  will  also 
reproduce  composite  hues  and  delicate  shades.  At  present,  the  time  zequiied  for  posing 
will  prevent  the  process  from  being  used  to  reproduce  human  likenesses. 

MeeentAppMeattM*^  Photogra^y.—Thib  development.  imi»OTements,  and  new  applf. 
cadons  of  pnotography  introduced  every  year  are  so  numerous  as  to  render  a  detailed 
description  of  each  impossible.  Of  late,  what  is  known  as  "  art  photography"  has 
become  very  popular,  the  object  being  to  produce  phoiograpbs  that  are  as  little  like  pho- 
tographs as  possible  Instantaneous  phot(^raphy  has  also  been  brought  to  a  remark 
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able  degree  of  perfection.  In  1890,  Hr.  Louis  Meldon,  an  Sngllsh  photofrai^er,  took 
a  photograph  of  a  bicycle-race  in  ri^ths  of  a  eecond.  In  It  the  spokes  of  the  wheels  are 
distluctly  diBceroible,  and  the  whole  picture  is  in  the  moat  perfect  focus.  Some  admir- 
able instantaneous  photO£rs(dis  of  race-horses  have  been  made,  and  by  them  much  tii&t 
h  new  has  been  learned  of  the  poeltion  assumed  bj  the  Umbs  whHe  in  rapid  motion. 
Chemists  are  continually  woriElnff  to  advance  photographic  art,  and  a  recent  diacoveiy 
1%  the  use  of  primuline,  a  dertvatlve  of  coal-tar,  as  a  printing  process.  By  means  of  it, 
direct  positive  printing  is  done  upon  such  materials  as  silk,  satin,  cotton  goods,  calico, 
wall- papers,  etc.  Films  made  of  celluloid  are  now  prepared  with  a  coating  of  sensitive 
emulsion.  These  can  be  rolled  upon  a  spool,  so  that  one  can  carry  In  his  pocket  with 
no  fear  of  breakage,  material  for  any  number  of  pictures,  thus  rendering  the  photog- 
rapher independent  of  glass  plates.  This  rollable  film  la  made  use  of  by  Edison  in  ms 
curious  application  of  photograptiy,  the  Kinetograph  (q.v.  under  Phonograph),  which, 
by  the  use  of  the  icsiantaneous  process,  does  for  the  eye  what  the  phonograph  does  for 
the  ear.    In  the  Kinetograph,  somethiug  like  a  mile  of  gelatine  film  is  required. 

In  1891,  Dr.  Nicol,  a  well-known  experimenter,  succeeded  in  slmplifving  ccHisider- 
ably  the  Calotype  process.  Formerly  the  paper  was  coated  with  the  salts  of  iron  and 
printed,  then  developed  by  Sowing  over  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
unprovement  consists  in  combining  with  the  iron  salts  on  the  paper  the  silver  salt,  and 
prindng  in  the  usual  way,  for  from  two  to  four  minutes,  then  developing  the  print  by 
immerdon  in  a  bath  ctf  water  and  Rochelle  salt,  to  which  is  added  an  equal  quantity  of 
pulverized  borax.  The  tone  will  be  lighter  if  less  borax  is  added,  and  may  be  vaiied 
according  to  the  amount  In  the  developer. 

The  prints  are  left  in  the  developer  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  and  then  washed 
in  water,  one  gallon,  and  ammonium,  one  ounce.  They  should  pass  through  two  sep- 
arate baths  of  this  kind,  followed  by  a  slight  rinse  in  plain  water,  when  they  are  dried 
and  finished.   He  says  that  albumenlzed  paper  may  be  sensitized  in  the  same  way. 

The  paper  will  keep  after  being  sensitizea,  and  has  the  advantage  of  bring  capable  of 
producing  permanent  pictures  in  a  quick  and  easy  way. 

Photonaphy  has  become  of  late  of  much  practical  value  in  many  spheres.  AH  the 
large  hos^tals  nave  a  photographtc  department,  and  in  the  operating  room  the  camera  is 
constantly  required  to  preserve  the  record  of  curious  and  interesting  cases.  In  astronomy 
(q.v.),  the  photographic  camera  has  accomplished  wonderful  results,  in  revealing  objects 
that  are  invisible  without  Its  aid,  A  careful  study  of  the  negative  of  the  surface  of  the 
moon  made  by  the  help  of  the  great  Lick  telescope  in  1890-91  has  shown  the  existence 
of  crater  mountains,  rifts,  and  streaks  hithwto  unknown.  For  instance,  near  the  great 
(sater  known  as  Copernicus,  another  crater  of  naax\y  equal  dlmenrions  is  shown  upon 
the  negatives,  although  it  Is  absent  from  tbe  most  elaborate  maps  of  the  moon  and  can- 
not be  seen  even  with  the  Lick  telescope,  except  when  the  eye  of  the  camera,  instead  of 
the  human  retina.  Is  applied  to  look  for  It.  It  appears  ezb-aordlnary  that  it  staonld 
escape  detectbn  by  the  telescope  when  directed  to  the  moon,  and  yet  be  visible  upon  a 
l^otograph  of  the  moon.  The  reason  appears  to  be  that  the  walls  of  this  newly  discov- 
ered crater  were  long  ago  destroyed,  being  razed  by  some  denuding  force  nearly  to  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  surface.  It  is  consequently  but  the  remnant  of  a  great  crater 
ring.  Even  in  that  condition,  however,  it  would  be  visible  to  the  eye,  but  for  the  fact 
that  Copernicus,  whose  walla  are  still  standiog  to  a  great  height,  is  auROUDded  by 
enormous  masses  of  luminous  material,  which  refiects  back  thelightof  the  sun  with  over- 
powering brilliancy.  Tbe  glare  of  this  broad  reflecting  surface  is  so  great  as  to  conceal 
the  comparatively  low  relief  of  the  broken  crater  ring. 

^&>t^tfw.---fihuiy  defects  in  the  subject  of  aphotograph  are  exaggerated  t>y  tbe  lens, 
as,  for  example,  freckles,  whom  color-value,  yellow.  In  photography  appears  much  darker 
than  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder  In  life.  In  ntct.  it  has  been  claimed  that  in  the  case  of  a 
smaU-poz  patient,  a  photograph  taken  a  day  before  the  appearance  of  the  characteristic 
rash,  uiDwed  it  in  the  skin,  though  at  tbe  time  when  the  photograph  was  taken.  It  was 
invisible  on  the  perscm  of  the  sitter.  Again,  the  vanity  of  many  who  sit  for  their  like- 
ness requires  that  the  photographer  ihall  in  some  way  produce  a  "  flattering"  result 
and  give  a  photograph  In  which  wrinkles  shall  be  smoothed  awav,  moles,  warts,  and 
blemishes  enminated,  and  other  defects  softened  or  removed.  In  <wder  to  meet  this 
demand,  the  process  known  as  "  retouching"  is  much  employed. 

This  is  described  by  a  well-known  authority,  Hr.  Clarence  B.  Moore,  as  follows  : 
"  The  portions  of  the  negative  to  be  retouched,  first  with  the  aid  of  a  little  cotton  having 
been  covered  with  a  '  retouching '  varnish,  the  retoucher  with  a  lead  pencil  begins  his 
work.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  shades  as  well  as  positions  are  reversed  upon  a 
negative,  white  becoming  black,  and  vice  versa.  Moles,  freckles,  wrinkles,  etc,  being 
dark  in  color,  appear  white ;  and  these  tbe  pencil  of  the  retoucher  darkens  to  the  same 
tint  as  the  surrounding  skin  in  such  a  manner  that  they  are  entirely  merged  and  disap  - 
pear.  With  such  defects  as  appear  in  black  upon  the  negative  and  will  consequently  be 
reproduced  in  white  upon  the  print,  the  retoucher  has  nothing  to  do,  it  being  the  duty 
of  the  '  spotter'  later  on,  with  a  brush  and  India  ink,  to  paint  them  out  on  the  flnished 
photograph.  After  the  retoucher  has  removed  such  blanisbes  or  unwelcome  traces  of 
the  ravagies  of  time  as  lie  in  his  power,  the  negative  has  a  mottled  look,  which  is  rectified 
by  going  carefully  over  the  high  lights  and  giving  a  smoother  appeazuice  to  the  face." 
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Isstaataneous  processcB  are  now  much  In  rogue.  The  Amaiewr  Photognv^ier  (1890). 
Tep reduces  a  picture  taken  and  handed  to  the  person  to  be  photographed  within  thirty 
Reconds.  In  what  is  known  as  "pin-hole"  work  the  ptiotogrami  u  taken  without  a 
lens.  The  aensitive  plate  is  exposed  to  the  rays  of  light  paasing  tnrough  an  aperture  of 
^th  to  «^th  of  an  inch  ia  diameter,  with  ao  exposure  of  from  fiTO  to  ten  minutes. 

AmaUmr  I'hotoffrapAp.  —  An  Invention  that  has  done  more  than  all  others  to  popularize 
photography  is  what  is  known  as  the  "  dry  process,"  which  conrists  in  using  gelatine 
Instead  of  collodion  for  coating  the  plates.  Besides  having  the  advantage  of  Sieapness,. 
the  gelatinized  sensitive  plates  can  be  bought  from-  the  maiiufacturer,  and  kept  alwars 
on  hand  ready  for  use,  and  they  do  not  need  to  be  developed  immediately,  but  can  oe 
put  away  for  future  convenience.  Sheets  of  celluloid,  coaled  with  sensitized  emulsion, , 
and  known  as  "transparent  films,"  are  now  extensively  used  Instead  of  glass,  and 
although  they  are  more  expensive,  their  lightness  of  weight  makes  them  peculiarly 
acceptable  to  the  ftm^eur.  The  "blue  pnnv'  process  has  come  Into  extensive  use: 
paper  is  prepared  witti  a  solution  of  oxalate  of  iron,  and  kept  in  the  dark  till  used ;  after 
exposure  in  the  camera,  it  should  be  kept  for  a  few  minules  in  the  light ;  it  is  then 
dipped  in  a  bath  containing  a  solution  of  red  prussiate  of  potash. 

Of  late  years  amateur  photography  has  become  very  popular,  and  Invention  has  been 
stimulated  to  minimize  the  difficulty  of  taking  good  pictures  wiUi  Httleor  no  experience. 
The  most  ingenious  photographic  a^aratus,  as  well  as  the  most  convenient,  is  that  whidi 
la  known  alfover  the  world  as  the  Kodak.  The  Kodak  is  an  oblong  box  covered  wltb 
)>laek  morocco,  having  In  one  end  a  lens  aperture,  on  the  top  a  folding  kev,  a  cord,  and  a 
revolving  disk,  and  on  the  side  a  button.  When  not  in  use  it  is  enclosed  m  a  neat,  hand- 
sewed,  sole  leather  carrying  case  with  shoulder-strap.  One  end  of  the  Kodak  box 
contains  the  lens  and  shutter  mechanism,  and  the  other  end  the  roll-holder  for  operating 
the  band  of  sensitive  film.  When  the  button  at  the  right  is  pressed  the  shutter  drops 
down,  allowing  the  light  to  pass  through  the  lens.  The  picture  is  taken  during  tiie 
brief  instant  occupied  by  the  opening  m  the  shutter  in  passing  the  lens.  By  piullng 
the  cord  at  the  top  the  shutter  can  be  set  for  another  exposure  ;  an  ingenious  device 
prevents  the  light  from  entering  the  lens  while  the  shutter  is  being  set.  The  sensitive 
film  is  wound  on  a  wood  spool,  which  is  removably  inserted  Into  the.  roll-holder,  and 
the  end  of  the  film  carried  over  the  exposing  bed  and  attached  to  the  reel,  which  im 
operated  by  the  key.  The  film,  as  It  is  wound  off  by  the  key,  turns  an  Indicator,  seen 
urough  a  hole  In  uie  top  of  the  Kodak,  which  shows  the  operator  just  how  far  to  turn 
for  each  picture  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  film  is  automatically  marked  to  show  the  division 
line  between  the  pictures.  On  one  spool  of  film  100  (actures  can  be  taken,  and  the 
negatives  can  then  be  developed  by  the  operator  or  by  uiy  photographer.  Pictures 
taken  by  the  Kodak  vary  in  nze  with  the  Mze  and  cost  of  the  imparatus,  the  largest 
being  about  6  in.  by  4  in.,  and  the  cost  of  the  apparatus  from  $25  to  $60.  In  1891, 
there  were  more  than  400  associations  of  amateur  photographers  in  England  and  the 
United  States.  The  "  Jubilee  of  Photography"  was  celebrated  in  August,  1689,  that 
being  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Daguerre's  demonstration  of  his  process. 

Roentgen  Fhotographp. — Photography  through  substancbs  wlilch  are  opaque  to 
the  visible  rays  of  the  spectrum  has  recently  been  accomplished  by  means  of  a  newly 
discovered  form  of  radiation  announced  by  Prof.  Roentgen  of  the  University  of 
Worzburg,  in  December,  1895.  Tlie  precise  nature  of  the  Roentgen  raya  is  not  yet  un- 
derstood, out  they  possess  characteristics  different  from  those  of  the  altra-violet  rays  of 
the  spectrum,  or  of  cathode  rays.  Photographic  plates  are  sensitive  to  these  rays,  but 
instead  of  the  negatives  t>eing  produced  by  refiected  light  from  the  object  photographed 
Jn  the  usual  way,  the  Roentgen  rays  produce  positive  Impressions  on  the  photographic 
plate,  similar  to  silhouettes,  the  object  photographed  being  placed  between  the  source  of 
the  rays  and  the  sensitized  plate.  In  this  position  the  parts  of  the  object  which  are 
opaque  to  the  Roentgen  raya  throw  a  deep  shadow  apon  the  plate,  while  Uie  parts  more 
or  less  transparent  to  these  rays  throw  shadows  of  different  intensities,  proportional  to 
their  transparency.  Shadow  pictures  are  thus  produced  In  which  the  lights  and  shades 
impressed  upon  the  photogmphlc  plate  are  of  an  intensity  proportional  to  the  intercep- 
tion, or  the  transmission  of  the  rays  by  the  various  components  of  the  object  photo- 
graphed. 

Most,  If  not  all,  substances  are  transparent  to  these    -n^ 

rays,  but  in  very  different  degrees,  and  also  In  propoi^      ~fi— —  ~  ^ 
tion  to  their  thickness.   A  human  hand  photograpoed   O  rfl=.— —  —  —  —  — ^ 

by  this  process  diowa  every  bone  dearly  outlined,  ud      /  V  n  ^ 

the  TOrroanding  tiesh,  which  is  much  more  tonsparent      (  N  Z' 

to  the  Roentgen  rays  than  the  bones  are,  shows  a  compar-      <  |  I 

atlvely  faint  shadow.   The  method  employed  by  Prof.      f  \-p y 
Roentgen  to  produce  this  form  of  radiation  is  to  pass      3  'j'^ 
the  discharge  from  a  large  Rahmkorff  coil  A,  through    -i.-  .^r^^'^g, 
a  Crookes  or  other  high  vacuum  tube  D,  w^hose  elec-    I    A  | 
trodes  h  and  e  are  connected  to  the  negative  and  posl-  > 
tive  poles  as  shown. 

According  to  Crookes's  theory,  particles  of  the  attenuated  gas  are  projected  from  the 
electrode  d  at  a  high  velocity,  which  in  striking  the  glass  cause  it  to  fiuoresce.  The 
streams  from  tiie  pole  h  are  called  cathode  rays,  and  if  a  thin  sheet  of  aluminum  is 
inserted  in  the  glass  in  front  of  these  rays  they  will  pass  through  It  into  the  air,  wl}ich 
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rapidly  ubaorbs  them,  and  which  becomes  fluorescent.  These  cathuder&ys  are  deflected 
from  their  path  by  tlie  force  of  a  magnet,  and  they  are  absorbed  more  rapidly  by  solid 
bodies  than  by  air.  Roentgen  has  discovered  that  another  form  of  radUiDt  energy  is 
present  when  the  cathode  rays  are  produced,  which  possesses  some  properties  distinctly 
different  from  the  latter.  Tliey  both  produce  fluorescence,  but  the  Roentgen  rays  ate 
not  at  all  deflected  by  a  magnet,  and  tbey  are  neither  absorbed  by  tbe  air  uor  by  many 
dense  substances,   bven  metals  are  transparent  in  some  degree  to  tbe  Roentgen  rays. 

If  tbe  discharge  tube  2>  is  inclosed  in  a  cover  of  black  cardboard  and  placed  in  an 
entirely  darkcncMf  room,  screens  of  glass,  rock-salt,  calcium  compounds,  and  many  other 
substances  will  light  up  brilHaollv  at  a  distance  of  even  six  feet  from  the  apparatus. 
The  rays  from  the  tube  are  entirely  invisible  to  the  eye,  but  act  upon  a  photographic 

?ilate.  A  printed  book  of  1000  pages  placed  between  tlie  apparatus  and  the  screen  Is 
ound  to  be  quite  transparent  to  these  rays,  and  the  screen  also  becomes  fluorescent  when 
placed  beUiad  wood,  vulcanized  rubber,  thlu  sheet  metals,  glass,  etc.  With  iucreased 
thicknesses  of  these  materials  slmdows  of  more  or  less  intensity  are  thrown  upon  the 
screen.  These  shiulows  are  reproduced  upon  the  photognq;)bic  plate  through  the  cover 
<>f  the  plate-holder,  which  is  not  opened. 

These  rays  cannot  be  reflected  on  account  of  the  transparency  of  all  materials  to  them, 
and  they  are  not  appreciably  refracted  by  passing  through  prisms  or  lenses  These 
properties  distinguisn  these  rays  from  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  spectrum.  The  centre 
from  which  the  Roentgen  rays  appear  to  radiate  in  all  directions  is  the  place  on  the  wall 
of  the  discharge  tube,  upon  which  the  cathode  rays  are  projected.  The  relation  be- 
tween these  rays  and  visible  liglit  is  shown  by  their  chemical  activity  on  a  photographic 
plate,  and  suggests  some  kind  of  ether  vibrations  as  their  <nigin.  The  evidently  loogi- 
tudinal  character  of  the  Roentgen  waves  has  led  their  discoverer  to  believe  that  they 
may  prove  to  be  tbe  loDj'itudinaT  vibrations  of  the  ether,  the  exience  of  which  sdentlsto 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  determine,  but  which  from  Helmholtz's  theory  of  light,  and 
from  mathematical  deductions,  should  be  expected  to  take  place. 

Among  the  properties  of  Roentgen  rays  which  have  been  determined  recently,  is  tbe 
discharging  by  them  of  positively  and  negatively  electrified  bodies  In  air.  Tl^  more 
powerful  the  rays  the  quicker  the  discharge.  This  as  well  as  some  other  phenomena 
recorded  by  Prof.  Roentgen  was  observed  by  him  in  a  hermetically  sealed  zinc  box 
provided  with  a  sheet  amminum  window  through  which  the  rays  could  pass.  The 
zinc  box  was  made  Just  large  enough  to  contain  the  observer  and  the  necessary  Instru- 
ments, and  one  of  the  walls,  behind  which  the  electrical  apparatus  was  placed,  was 
lead  covered.  These  precautions  were  taken  so  that  the  dlscliarge  of  the  electrified 
bodies  would  be  protected  against  the  electrostatic  influences  of  the  vacuum  tube.  In- 
duction coils,  etc.,  as  well  as  from  the  air  in  the  vicinity  of  the  discbarge  apparatus 
outside  the  box.  The  Intenslly  of  the  rays  used  to  discharge  electrified  bodies  was 
meiisured  by  a  photographic  plate  or  on  a  fluorescent  screen.  -  It  appears  to  make  no 
difference  in  respect  to  their  discharge  whether  the  electrified  bodies  are  conductors  or 
insulators.  No  specific  difference  ^a  been  found  in  the  rate  of  discharge  of  different 
bodies,  and  similarly  no  difference  has  been  noticed  in  regard  to  the  be&vior  of  poai- 
tive  and  negative  electricity.  These  experiments  tended  to  show  that  air  traversed  by 
tlie  Roentgen  rays  also  acquired  the  property  of  discharging  electrified  bodies. 

Prof.  Oliver  J.  Lodge  has  made  some  experiments  to  verify  the  statement  that  the 
Roentgen  rays  are  not  at  all  affected  by  a  magnet  even  when  the  rays  are  strongly  elec- 
trided.  As  experiments  on  magnetic  deflection  are  liable  to  disturbance  owing' to  Uie 
action  of  a  powerful  magnet  in  displacing  the  cathode  rays  in  ttie  bulb,  and  so  chanc- 
ing the  position  of  the  source  of  the  Roentgen  rays,  Prof.  Lodge  made  careful  expen- 
injution  the  twisting  of  the  rays  traveling  along  the  lines  of  magnetic  force.  It  is 
kuowD,  for  example,  that  a  certain  form  of  Crookes  tube  is  provided  with  an  interior 
iQL'tai  cross  which  will  throw  a  shadow  on  one  end  of  the  glass  tube.  If  such  a  tube 
b^-  surrounded  bv  a  helix  carrying  a  current,  the  shadow  of  the  cross  will  appear  con- 
siderably twiateu,  and  the  twist  will  be  reversed  according  to  the  direction  of  magneti- 
zation. This  proves  that  the  cathode  rays  travel  spirally  along  a  magnetic  field.  An 
analogous  exi>eriment  upon  Roentgen  rays  showed  that  they  are  not  susceptible  to 
magnetic  influence.  The  magnet  used  by  Dr.  Lodge  was  a  FtaaAAj  magnet  with  per- 
forated pole  piecee  6.6  cm.  apart,  giving  a  field  at  tlie  middle  of  6.000  C.  O.  8.  lines  of 
force  per  square  cenUmeter,  when  excited  by  20  storage  celts.  lu  the  centre  of  this 
field  a  hemisphere  of  aluminum  was  placed,  and  was  hlghlv  electrified,  so  as  to  be  on 
the  verge  of  sparkiug  to  one  of  the  pole  pieces.  On  the  inside  of  the  hemisphere  a 
couple  of  parallel  copper  wires  were  fastened  which  the  rays  passed  before  entering 
the  electric  fiel  1,  thereby  throwing  a  shadow  of  them  on  the  sensitive  plate.  Another 
piece  of  wire  parallel  to  the  other  two  was  fixed  in  the  passage,  outside  of  either  fleU, 
close  to  the  plate,  and  after  an  exposure  to  the  rays  tbe  plate  was  developed.  The 
ah^owB  of  the  three  wires  came  out  sharply  as  three  parallel  lines  lying  close  together. 
Heasuremento  were  token  in  successive  experiments  to  note  whether  the  panSkdIsm 
was  preserved  with  electrification  or  with  tbe  magnetism  leversed,  but  not  the  least 
angular  twist  of  the  pair  of  wires  with  reference  to  the  single  wire  was  shown  in  any 
of  the  experiments. 

For  wc  months  following  the  discovery  of  this  form  of  radiation  experiments  havo 
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been  0(»utan<jlj  Id  prognaB  1^  tiie  most  eminent  scientists  of  the  world,  to  detennino 
the  exact  nature  ot  the  Roentgen  r^s,  bat  It  Is  worthy  of  note  that  Prof.  Roentgen'B 
original  anoouocement  of  his  discovery  tnelnded  practically  all  that  we  yet  know. 

Since  the  introduction  of  Roentgen  photography  vacuum  tubes  have  been  manu- 
factured In  innumerable  designs,  with  a  view  to  obtalnlDg  the  most  powerful  source  of 
these  rays.  In  the  old-fashioned  forms  of  Crookes  tubm  the  rays  proceeded  from  the 
fluorescent  spots  on  tb»  glass,  where  the  diffused  cathode  rave  struck  upon  the  waits 
of  the  tube  from  a  reflector  which  was  not  foeasaed.  With  this  form  of  tnbe  the  rays 
proceed  from  the  whole  surface  of  the  tube,  and  in  ordw  to  cast  a  sharp  shadow  on  the 
sensitized  plate  the  tube  most  consequently  be  venr  small.  A  new  form  of  tube  known 
as  a  focus  tube  has  been  devised  for  this  form  of  photography  which  is  a  much  more 
powerful  source  of  Roentgen  rays.  These  rays  appear  to  emanate  from  the  first  sur- 
face impinged  upon  by  the  cathode  rays,  whether  it  be  metal  or  glass,  and  metal  ap- 
pears to  be  a  more  powerful  source  than  glass.  Of  the  different  metals  platinum  seems 
to  be  the  best  for  this  purpose.  This  discovery  is  utilized  in  the  focus  tubes,  which 
are  made  with  the  catJiode  pole  In  the  shape  of  a  focussing  reBector,  which  concentrates 
the  cathode  rays  upon  a  platinum  plate  mthin  the  tube,  which  plate  then  becomes  the 
source  from  wnlch  the  BoeQtgen  rays  are  diflased.  These  tubes  produce  pictures  far 
more  distinct  than  those  made  with  the  unfocussed  tubes.  If  the  tube  is  connected 
with  an  induction  colt  the  discharge  through ^it  will  be  pulsating,  but  always  in  the 
same  direction,  so  that  one  terminal  will  always  remain  the  cathode,  and  only  this  ter- 
minal wilt  need  to  tm  focussed.  If,  however,  a  condenser  and  Testa  coll  are  employed 
tlie  discharge  will  be  oscillatory,  and  both  terminals  will  be  alternately  anode  and 
cathode,  ana  In  this  case  both  terminals  ore  focnased  on  the  platinum  plate  which  has 
no  outside  connection.  Both  terminals  then  become  alternately  cathodes  and  project 
the  cathode  rays  on  the  plate  where  the  Roentgen  rays  are  generated. 

The  fluorosoope  Is  an  Important  addition  to  a  Roentgen  photographic  outfit,  by 
means  of  which  one  is  able  to  perceive  the  shadows  of  objects  without  developing  them 
on  a  photographic  plate.  This  instrument  Is  made  In  the  shape  of  a  hollow  truncated 
pyramid,  the  smaller  end  being  left  open  and  made  to  tit  over  the  eyes  and  face,  so  as 
to  exclude  all  light  from  the  Interior  of  the  box.  The  base  of  the  box  opposite  this 
opening  is  a  fluorescent  screen,  which  is  made  of  a  piece  of  cardboard  coated  with  a 
mi^no-cyanlde  salt  or  with  calcium  tungstate  crystau  or  anj'material  which  becomes 
nnorescent  under  the  action  of  Roentgen  rays.  The  interior  of  the  box  must  he  light- 
tight.  If  an  object,  such  as  the  hand,  for  example,  be  placed  between  the  source  of 
the  rays  and  the  fluoroscope,  the  shadows  of  the  bones  will  be  clearly  outlined  on  the 
fluorescent  screen.  In  taking  Roentgen  photographs  fluorescent  screens  are  of  great 
advantage  in  reducing  the  time  necessary  for  exposure  of  the  plat^.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  placing  the  screen  against  the  plate,  and  is  of  special  Importance  in  surgical 
work,  where  an  enforced  posture  for  a  long  Ume  exposure  might  prove  dangeroua 

Biblioffraphs,  Wall  j  Dictionary  of  PTiotography  (1889);  Burton,  Modem  Ffi&togra^p 
(1889);  HaUey,  Phta<ynUoroffrcvpky  (1888) ;  Eder,  Modem  Dry  Plates  (1889) ;  Robinson, 
Art  Photography  (1890) ;  Wilkinson,  PhtOograoure  (1890J;  Werge,  Shx^ti(m  of  Photog- 
raj^y  (1890) ;  Harrison,  Eiatory  ^  Photography  (1889) ;  Fabre,  TratU  BneyelepSdigus  de 
Photographie  (1889) :  Meldola,  Chemietry  of  Photography  (1889);  Balagay,  TraiU  d» 
Photographie  (1890) ;  Pringle,  Practical  Photomierography  (18W). 

PHOTOGEAVUKK.   See  Photoorapht. 

FHOTOX'ETEB  fQr.  pA^,  light;  metron,  measure),  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
Intensity  of  light.  The  first  who  occupied  himself  in  scientifically  determining  the  inten- 
sity of  light  was  Bouguer;  but  liis  invcstigationp  were  far  surpassed  by  those  of  Lam- 
bert, about  1760.  The  latter  indicated  an  exceedingly  simple  and  enective  kind  of 
photometer,  which  was  afterwards  constructed  b^  Rumiord.  The  instrument  consists  of 
a  screen  of  thin  paper  placed  vertically,  and  behind  it,  at  the  distmce  of  a  few  inches,  is 
placed  a  cylindrical  stick,  or  any  other  similar  body.  When  the  intensity  of  light  from 
two  fiames  is  to  t>e  compared,  they  are  placed  behind  this  stick  in  such  a  way  that  each 
casts  a  separate  shadow  of  the  stick  upou  the  paper  screen.  The  observer  stands  in  front 
of  the  screen,  and  directs  the  removal  of  the  two  lights  either  to  or  from  the  stick,  till 
the  shadows  which  are  cast  upon  the  screen  ore  equally  obscure.  The  distance  of  each 
light  from  the  shadow  it  casts  on  the  screen  is  then  measured,  and  the  squares  of  these 
dutances  g^ve  the  relative  intensities  of  the  two  lights.  This  photometer  may  also  bo 
modified  by  employing,  instead  of  a  cylindrical  stick,  a  second  screen  parallel  to  the 
first,  but  of  greater  thickness,  and  having  an  aperture  cut  In  its  center.  The  two  lights 
bein^  then  placed  behind  the  second  screen,  and  considerably  apart,  each  casts  a  sepa- 
rate illumination  through  the  aperture  in  the  second  upon  the  first  screen,  and  the  obser- 
ver in  front  of  tlie  latter  changes  their  relative  distances  till  the  illuminations  appear  to 
the  eye  of  equal  intensity.  The  calculation  is  the  same  as  before.  There  arc  several 
other  classes  of  photometers,  which,  however,  do  not  deserve  the  name,  as  they  depend 
upon  the  heating  and  chemical  powers  which  generally  accompany  light,  and  not  upon 
the  intensity  of  Its  action  on  the  organs  of  vision.  The  Bunsen  photometer,  which  w  in 
most  general  use,  consists  of  a  long  t>ox,  at  one  end  of  which  Is  the  standard  light,  and 
at  the  other  end  is  placed  the  light  to  be  tested,  At  the  /:enter  rf)f  the  box  is  placed  a 
sheet  of  paper,  so  as  to  separate  the  two  lights,  the  paper  liavlng  a  spot  in  the  center 
made  translucent  with  oil  or  paraflOn.  The  candle-power  is  found  by  adjusting  tlie 
standard  Iteht  and  the  one  to  be  measured  at  such  distances  from  the  paper  partition 
that  both  sides  of  the  spot  in  the  center  are  equally  illuminated,  at  which  point  thj^lpot  ^  ^  I  ^ 
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m  now-ly  invififble.  Tli^  rHaCivc  (liBlances  oht  the  lights  from  the  paper  determine  the 
eaiidl«^aH«r  With  comtmns.m  to  tlie  sWard'  Ught.  In  orderto  render  both  aides  of 
Iheiptpa-  Tialble  ftt  once  to  ilie  ol^fterver,  twcrm-Urow  are  mounted  obliquely  either  side 
M  t£e  paper,  both  of  which  can  he  jlvweA  from  aB-^ftpennre  In  front  of  the  photometer. 
VHOTQEBm.  S«s  BntonumnaoL 

mmHMIULrrVHC^  inTeatod  by  H.  WIllAme  *"n  1867,  is  an  ingenious  use  of 
pliolEKrapliy  to  asriat  a  Bculptor  In  m>odeling  portrait  stdHues.  or  fac  similes  and  reduced 
rsfHYMuctionji  of  other  alaiaea.  TTib  Subject  Stands  In  thev  center  of  a  circular  chamber, 
and  is  ^imiiltitUL'ti'UAiy  pliotor^n-aplm]  !\v  no  less  than  24  cJi^meim^  arranged  at  equal  di» 
taooei  round  tha  chamber.  The  2-i  phoLograpbs  are  subseqli  lently'made  available  in  the 
■culptor'8  studio,  where  the  clay  model  is  arranged  on  a  frail'sie  capable  of  being  turned 
round.  A  magic  lantern  throws  the  outline  of  photograph  tio^l  1  on  a  screen  in  front  of 
the  artist,  who  by  means  of  a  pantograph  brings  this  outline  ^  to  bear  on  the  clay  in  ita 
first  position.  The  model  is  then  turned  round  Vrth  of  a  revoluC^ton,  and  the  outline  of 
photograph  No.  3  is  taken  advantage  of.  Thus  the  modeler  ''.^orks  his  way  in  34 
changes  round  the  model,  and  the  likeness  or  fac-simlle  or  reduced^'  figure  of  the  original 
is  or  should  be  complete.  The  method  has  been  also  applied  to  Uie  .  taking  of  medallions 
and  the  like.  t> 

PmueMITXS'.   See  Reed. 

PESASE,  the  name  given,  in  music,  to  the  simple  motives  containii  ig  tfaemselTea 
no  satisfactory  musical  Idea,  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  every  mt  '^ody  containing 


aperfectmuaicalidea>e.g.,  p-.    rn~#   » — \~'    The  phrase  >  moat  usually^ 

consists  of  two  measures;  In  compound  time  it  m^  be  comprised  in  one  m^Asun,  and 
an  extended  phrase  is  one  which  contains  three  measures.  In  the  more  simple  regu- 
lar forms  of  musical  composition,  two  phrases  unite  to  form  a  section  ending  in  a  t,;<adence  ■ 
and  a  perfect  musical  idea  is  formed  of  two  such  sections  terminaUng,  the  first  '^^^th  th* 
dominant,  the  second  with  the  tonic  harmony.    See  Music. 

THBEHZ'Tn.   8ee  HEMiNams.  )i 

PHBEHOL'OOT  is  a  Greek  compound  signifying  a  discourse  on  the  mind,  but  is  ^gg^ 
in  a  more  limited  sense  to  mean  a  theory  of  mental  philosophy  founded  on  the  obee.1^^ 
tion  and  discoveir  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  in  so  far  as  it  Is  concerned  in  intellect  u^] 
and  emotional  phenomena.   PlirenoI(wy  takes  into  view  likewise  the  influence  of 
other  parts  of  the  body,  and  of  ezternar^ents  aflecting  these,  upon  the  brain.  i 

The  founder  of  this  system  was  Dr.  Franz  Jose^  Qall  (q.v.),  who  died  in  1828.  Iifk 
Britain  it  has  been  amply  expounded  by  his  pupil  Dr.  Spur^eim  (q.v.),  by  George  and  A 
Andrew  Combe  (q.v.),  by  Dr.  Elliotson  of  London,  and  others.  In  America,  Dr.  Charles  o 
Caldwell  has  been  its  ablest  advocate.  Gall's  method  of  investigating  the  functions  of  r 
the  brain  is  that  which,  applied  to  other  organs,  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  their  func- 
tions, but  which  had  never  before  been  systematically  applied  to  tbe  brain.  When  a 
physiologist  wished  to  ascertain  the  functions  of  any  part  of  the  body,  he  did  not  rest 
satisfied  with  examining  its  structure,  and  speculating  on  tbe  pui^Kises  for  which  that 
structure  seemed  to  be  adapted.  He  observed  what  Kind  of  function  appeared  during 
life  as  the  invariable  accompaniment  of  tbe  presence  and  action  of  that  particular  part; 
and,  by  repeated  and  careful  ot«ervation,  he  at  last  succeeded  in  discovering  the  func- 
tion. The  knowledge  thus  obtained  was  afterwards  verified  and  completed  by  examina- 
tion of  the  structure,  and  observation  of  the  effects  of  its  injury  or  diseases.  To  the 
adoption  of  this  principle  in  studying  the  functions  of  the  brain.  Gall  was  led  by  observ- 
ing at  school  tlie  concomitance  of  a  quick  and  retentive  memory  of  words  with  a  peculiar 
appearance  of  the  eye,  which  be  afterwards  found  to  be  caused  by  a  large  dcvelopmeni 
01  a  particular  part  of  the  brain.  At  school,  at  college,  and  in  many  other  places,  and 
under  tlie  most  different  circumstances,  the  same  concomitance  of  talent  with  develop- 
ment of  brain  came  under  his  notice  so  frequently  as  to  suggest  to  him  the  probability 
that  tliere  might  be  discovered  by  the  same  method  a  connection  of  other  talenis  and 
dispositions  with  other  portions  of  the  brain.  It  was  by  the  diligent  application  of  the 
method  of  inquiry  which  accident  had  thus  suggested  to  him,  and  not,  as  some  suppose, 
by  the  exercise  of  his  imagination,  that  Dr.  Gall  was  at  last  led  to  conclude,  first,  that 
the  brain  is  an  a^m^gate  of  many  different  parts,  each  serving  for  the  manifestation  of  a 
particular  mental  laculty;  and,  secondly,  that,  aU  other  eandit:<m9  being  equal,  the  size  of 
each  of  these  cerebral  organs  is  a  measure  of  the  power  of  its  functioa  These  two 
propositions  constitute  the  distinctive  or  fundamental  principles  of  phrenology.  The 
first  of  them,  however,  is  not  new.  The  impossibility  of  reconciling  actual  phenomena 
with  the  notion  of  a  single  organ  of  the  mind  has.  for  many  centuries,  suggested  the 
probability  of  a  plurality  of  organs  in  the  brain.  But  the  phrenologists  bwd  that  Dr. 
Ball  was  tbe  first  to  demonstrate  the  fact,  and  to  make  any  considoable  procreaa  in 
determining  with  what  parts  of  tbe  brain  the  vanous  intellectual  and  emotional  lacnlttes 
and  suBceptibilities  are  connected. 

That  man,  In  his  present  state,  cannot  think,  will,  or  feel  without  the  intervention  of  the 
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brain,  is  senerally  admitted  by  plnrdologists,  and  appears  from  even  the  facttha^  bj  prea. 
sure  applied  to  it,  conscioosness  b  at  once  suspended.  That  it  is  not  a  single  oi^an  is  d 
priion  probable  firom  such  cooi^derations  as  these:  1.  It  is  a  law  in  physiology  that  different 
functions  are  never  performed  by  the  same  organ.  The  stomach,  hver,  heart,  eyes,  ears, 
have  each  a  separate  duty.  Different  nerves  are  necessary  to  motion  and  feeling,  and 
there  is  no  example  oC  confusion  amongst  them.  3.  The  mental  powers  do  not  all  come 
at  once,  as  tbey  would  were  the  brain  one  oivan.  They  appear  successively,  and  the 
brain  ande^oes  a  corresponding  diange.  8.  Genius  varies  in  different  individuals:  one 
has  a  turn,  as  it  is  c^led,  for  one  thing,  and  another  for  something  different.  4.  Dream- 
ing is  expli^ned  by  the  doctrine  of  distinct  organs  which  can  act  or  rest  tUone.  5.  Partial 
insanity,  or  madness  on  one  point  with  sanity  on  every  other,  similarly  points  to  a  plu- 
rality of  cerebral  organs.  0.  Partial  injuries  of  the  brain,  affecting  the  mental  manifes- 
tations of  the  iojured  parts,  but  leaving  the  other  faculties  sound,  tend  to  the  same 
conclusion.  7.  There  could  be  no  such  state  of  mind  as  the  familiar  one  where  our 
feelings  contend  with  each  other,  if  the  brain  were  one  organ. 

These  are  grounds  for  presuming  that  the  brain  is  not  single,  but  a  of  organs, 

or  at  least  that  it  is  capable  of  acting  in  parts  as  well  as  in  whole,  For  this  conclusion 
the  phrenoloi^sts  conauler  that  they  nave  found  satisfactory  proofs  in  numerous  observa- 
tions, showing  that  particular  manifestations  of  mind  are  proportioned,  in  intensity 
and  frequency  of  recurrence,  to  the  size  or  expansion  of  particular  parts  of  the  brain— 
this  law  being  subject  to  modiScation  in  the  case  of  the  brain,  as  in  that  of  the  muscles 
and  other  parts  of  the  body,  by  differences  of  health,  quality,  exercise,  etc. 

Zf  the  size  of  organ,  ccOerU  paribm,  is  the  measure  of  the  vigor  of  function,  it  is  of  . 
great  moment  in  what  region  oi  the  brain  the  oraans  are  largest — whether  in  the  animal, 
moral,  or  intellectual.    On  this  preponderance  depends  the  character.   Two  brains  mav 
be  exactly  alike  in  size  generally,  yet  the  charactera  may  be  perfect  contrasts  to  eacn 
other. 

It  is  held  by  phrenolo^sts — 1.  That  b^  accurate  observation  of  human  actions,  it  is 
possible  to  discover  the  strength  of  the  dispositions  and  intellectual  powers  of  men ;  3. 
Tliat  the  form  of  the  brain  can.  In  normal  subjects  not  beyond  middle  age,  be  ascertained 
with  sufficient  accuracy  from  the  external  form  of  the  head— the  brain,  though  the  softer 
aul>3tance,  lieing  what  determines  the  shape  of  the  skull;  3.  TluU  the  organs  or  parts  of 
whidt  the  brain  is  composed  appear  on  its  surface  in  folds  or  convolntions,  which  have  a 
well-ascertained  fibrous  connection  with  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  unites  the  bridn  to 
the  spinal  cord;  4.  That  the  brain  bdng  divided  into  two  equal  parts  called  hemitj^ret, 
in  each  of  which  the  same  organ  occurs,  all  tlie  organs  are  double,  like  the  earsaad  eyes. 
See  Bjuin.   But  when  the  term  organ  is  used,  both  organs  are  meant. 

It  is  true  tliat  where  strength  is  most  needful,  the  skull  is  thicker  than  at  other  places; 
but  this  is  not  overlooked  by  phrenologists,  nor  do  they  fail  to  warn  observers  against 
mistaking  for  signs  of  cerebral  development  the  bony  processes  and  ridges  which  serve 
for  the  attachment  of  muscles  to  the  skull.  See  Skull.  They  recognize  also,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  uocertaintj^  often  occasined  by  the  frontal  sinus. 

Besides  the  brain  broper,  there  is  a  smaller  bndn,  lying  below  the  hinder  part  of  the 
main  bmin,  and  callea  the  cerebellum. 

The  brain  is  divided  into  the  anterior,  middle  and  posterior  lobes.  The  anterior  lobe 
contains  the  organs  of  the  intellectual  faculties;  the  posterior  lobe  and  lower  range  of 
the  middle  one  are  the  regions  of  the  animal  propensities;  while  the  moral  sentiments 
are  stated  to  have  their  organs  developed  on  the  top  or  coronal  region  of  the  head. 

RiTenologists  distinguuh  between  pomr  and  aetivitg  in  the  mental  faculties.  Power, 
in  wliatever  degree  possessed,  is  eapabUity  of  feeling,  perceiving,  or  thinking;  while 
activity  is  readiness  and  quickness  in  the  exercise  of  power. 

The  powers  of  mind,  as  manifested  by  the  organs,  are  called  faeuUies.  A  faculty 
may  be  defined  to  be  a  particular  power  of  thinking  or  feeling.  A  faculty  is  regarded 
as  elementary  or  primary — 1.  When  it  exists  in  one  kind  of  animal,  and  not  in  another; 
2.  When  it  varies  in  the  two  sexes  of  the  same  spiles;  8.  When  it  is  not  in  proportion 
to  the  other  faculties  of  the  same  individual ;  4.  When  it  appears  earlier  or  later  in  life 
than  the  other  faculties;  5.  When  it  may  act  or  repose  singly;  6.  When  it  is  propagated 
from  parent  to  child;  and  7.  When  it  may  singly  preserve  its  soundness,  or  singly 
become  deranged  or  extinct. 

The  faculties  are  usually  divided  by  phrenologists  into  two  orders— FKELmoa  tnd 
Intbllbct,  or  ApracnvB  and  Intellectual  Faculties.  The  feelings  are  divided  into 
two  genera— the  propentitiet  and  the  tentimeiUa;  while  the  intellectual  embrace  the  perem- 
Uve  or  krwviag,  and  the  r^hetiu  faeiOtiea.  This  classifleation,  however,  is  avowedly 
imperfect. 

The  followinE  is  a  representation  of  the  human  head  in  four  points  of  view,  showing 
the  positions     lae  cerebral  organs,  according  to  Hr.  Combe: 

1.  Amat&ieneu,  or  sexual  love,  is  believed  to  have  for  Its  organ  the  cerebellum,  or  at 
least  a  portion  of  it.  As  the  baus  of  domestic  life,  tliis  faculty  is  of  great  importance, 
and  its  regulation  has  ever  been  one  of  the  prime  objects  of  moralists  and  legislators. 

'  3.  Phuoprogmitivenesa,  or  love  of  offspring,  is  generally  strongest  in  the  female.  Its 
organ  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  distinguish  in  the  human  bead.  Those  who  are  flat  and 
perpendicular  there,  instead  of  being  delighted,  are  annoyed  by  children.   The  feeling 
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Is  said  to  give  a  tender  sympathy  vith  weakness  and  helplessness  m  general.  The  most 
savage  races  must  have  affection  for  their  young,  or  they  would  become  extinct.  The 
organ,  like  the  other  cerebral  parts,  may  l)6come  diseased,  and  insanity  on  the  subject 
of  children  often  occurs. 

8.  InJtabitivetuu  (called  by  Ur.  Combe  QmeentraUveneai)  has  its  organ  immediately 
above  the  preceding.  Dr.  Gall  did  not  discover  its  function ;  and  Dr.  Spurzheim,  observ- 
ing  it  large  in  persons  attached  to 
their  native  place,  or  any  place  in 
which  they  had  long  dwelt,  called 
il  inhabitiveneu.  Mr. Combe  liiought 
it  has  a  more  extended  sphere  of 
action.  He  observed  it  large  in 
those  who  can  detain  continuouBlr 
their  feelings  and  Ideas  la  their 
minds;  while  the  feelings  and  Ideas 
of  others  pass  away  like  the  Images 
in  a  mirror,  so  that  the^  are  incap- 
able of  taking  systematic  views  of  a 
subject,  or  concentrating  tlieir  pow- 
ers to  bear  on  one  point.  The  organ 
is  stated  as  only  probable,  till  fur- 
ther facts  are  obtuned. 

4.  Adhmoenm, — The  organ  of 
this  feeling  was  discovered  by  Gall, 
from  being  found  very  large  in  a 
ladv  remarkable  for  the  warmth 
ana  steadiness  of  her  friendships. 
It  attaches  men  and  gregarious  ani- 
mals to  each  other,  and  is  the  found- 
ation of  that  pleasure  which  man- 
kind feel  in  bestowing  and  receiving 
friendship,  and  in  associating  with 
each  other.  Acting  with  amalive- 
ness.  it  gives  constancy  and  dura- 
tion to  the  attachment  of  the  mar- 
ried. Generally  speaking,  adhesive- 
ness is  strongest  and  its  organ  larg-  !■  5?!?*'''®'^., 

6.  CombaUvenM$.—J>T.  Oall  dis-  tnuivene«>. 
covered  tlie  organ  of  this  propensily  <•  AdhertveiMw. 
by  a  vast  number  of  observations  j;  SSnlSii^It. 
on  the  beads  of  persons  fond  of  [AUmentfvenen. 
fighting.    Dr.  Spiirzheim  extended  of  Life.] 

its  function  to  contenfiim  in  general,  J  ISSiiteltfrwiiSis. 
whether  physical  or  moral.    Tiiose  9.  OonitruotlTene«. 
deflclentinlt  show  that  over-gentle 

and  indolent  character  which  yields  INTELLECTUAL. 

to  a^:ressIon,  is  easily  repelled  by         .  „   ^ 

the  appearance  of  difflciilty  and  i.-rsao*"".. 
trouble,  and  naturally  seeks  the  «•  Individuality, 
shades  and  eddy-corners  of  life.      ^  s^"' 

6.  Deitniciiveneu. — The  propen-  ss!  Weight, 
sity  to  destroy  is  abundantly  mani-  |0-  Coloring, 
fested  by  man  and  CMnivorous  ani-  ^^j^' 
mals,  and,  when  too  strong  or  ill-reg- 
ulated,  is  the  source  of  cruelty  and  wanton  mischief.  As  a  defendve  power  it  Is  of  high 
utility.  Anger,  resentment,  and  indignation,  spring  from  it.  A  small  endowment  is 
one  of  the  elements  of  a  "soft"  character;  while  persons  who  have  much  of  it  are  gen- 
erally marked  by  an  energetic,  and  probably  fierce  and  passionate  character. 

Alimentivenew  and  lor>e  of  l^e. — Some  of  the  recent  phrenological  works  treat  in 
this  part  of  the  order  of  the  faculties,  of  a  faculty  of  alimentiveness,  or  the  propensity 
to  eat  and  drink,  and  also  of  another  which  follows— viz.,  love  of  life.  The  first  being 
represented  as  no  more  than  probai)U,  and  the  second  as  only  eon^se^ral,  they  have  no 
number  allotted  to  tliem  on  the  bust.  Theplaceaseigned  to  alimentivenesB  is  marked 
a  cross  on  the  side-view  of  the  bust.  Mr.  Combe  suggests  that  the  organ  of  tiie  love  of 
life  is  probably  a  convolution  at  the  base  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  brdn,  the  site  of 
which  cannot  be  ascertained  during  life. 

7.  Seeretivenett  is  the  propensity  to  conceal,  which  in  excess  assumes  the  form  of  cun- 
ning.   It  helps  animals  both  to  avoid  and  to  prey  npon  each  other.    In  abuse,  it  leads 

'  to  lying,  hypocrisy,  and  fraud,  and  with  acquisitiveness  disposes  to  theft  and  swindling. 
The  organ  Is  subject  to  disease,  and  cunning  madmen  are  diflBcult  to  deal  with.  Disease 
here  often  leads  to  belief  in  plots  and  cons^racles  formed  agiUnst  the  patlenL 


n. — SuiTumiTBa 

10.  8eir-e«teem. 

11.  Love  of  ApprobatkML 
IS.  CautlouBness. 

IS.  Benevolence. 

14.  VeoentloQ. 

15.  Firmness. 

IS.  OoDscfentlooaoew. 
17.  Hope 
IB.  'Wonder. 
IS.  Ideally. 

90.  Wit,  or  Lndlcroumfln. 
tl.  Imitation. 


29.  Order, 
ao.  EventusUtr. 
81.  Time, 
as.  Tune. 
89>  language. 

U.— RsmuTi  VB. 

W.  OompariBmi. 
as.  OaantUlgr. 
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8.  j^equisiiiwnm. — The  existence  of  a  cerebral  organ  for  the  desire  of  property  is 
held  by  phrenologists  to  prove  that  this  is  not,  as  many  have  thought,  a  derived  or  sec- 
ondaiy  tendency.  It  is  what  lord  Karnes  calls  the  "hoardiag  a|}petite."  This  explains 
the  miser's  desire  to  accumulate  money,  without  regard  to  its  use  in  the  purchase  of^ other 
enjoyment.  When  tlie  organ  is  diseased,  persons  in  easy  circumstances  are  sometimes 
prone  to  j^fer  everything  of  value,  and  often  of  no  value,  which  comes  in  their  w^. 

9.  Om$tnuUveneu  Is  the  Impulse  to  fashion  and  construct  by  changing  the  fonns  of 
matter.  Many  of  the  inferior  animals  posBess  it,  as  the  beaver,  bee,  and  birds.  Phy^cal 
nature  consists  of  raw  materials  which  coDstructiveness  prompts  aud  enables  man  to 
adapt  to  his  purposes. 

10.  Self-eateem  is  the  source  of  that  self-complacency  which  enhances  the  pleasures  of 
life,  gives  the  individual  confidence  In  his  own  powers,  and  enables  him  to  apply  them 
to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  sometimes  called  proper  pride,  or  self-i-cspect,  in  which 
form  it  aids  the  moral  sentiments  in  resisting  temptations  to  meanness  and  vice.  Its 
deficiency  renders  a  man  too  liumble,  and  the  world  take  him  nt  liis  word,  and  push 
him  aside.  Its  excess  produces  arrogance,  selfishness,  disobedience,  nnd  tyranny.  Self- 
esteem  becomes  insane  perhaps  more  frequently  than  any  other  faculty,  and  then  shows 
itself  in  extravagant  notions  of  eelf-importtince.  Such  nianincs  fancy  themselves  kings, 
emperors,  and  even  the  Supreme  Being.  The  organ  is  generally  larger  in  men  than  in 
vomen,  and  more  men  are  insane  from  pride  than  women. 

11.  Low  of  Approbation  is  the  de^re  of  the  good  opinion,  admiration,  and  praise  of 
others.  It  is  an  exi»llent  euard  upon  morals  as  well  as  manners.  The  loss  of  ciiaracter, 
to  those  laively  endowea  wltti  it,  is  worse  than  death.  If  the  moral  sentiments  be 
strong,  the  desire  will  be  for  honest  fame;  but  in  meaner  characters,  the  love  of  gloir  is 
a  passion  tliat  has  deluged  the  world  witli  blood  in  all  ages.'  Shamelessness  is  the  effect 
of  its  deficiency,  often  oljserved  in  criminals.  The  organ  oftener  l)ecomes  diseased  in 
women  than  in  men,  as  in  women  it  is  more  active  tlian  in  the  other  sex  geneially. 

13.  CktuUoumen. — ^Tbe  organ  of  this  faculty  is  fomid  large  in  persons  much  troubled 
with  fears,  he^tations,  and  doubts.  Its  normal  character  is  well  expressed  by  its  name. 
When  diseased,  as  it  often  is,  the  organ  produces  causeless  dread  ot  evil,  despondency, 
and  often  suicide, 

18.  Benevolent  Is  the  desire  to  increase  the  happiness  and  lessen  the  misery  of  otliers. 
When  strong,  it  prompts  to  active,  laborious,  and  continued  exertions,  and,  unless 
acquisitiveness  be  powerful,  to  liberal  giving  to  promote  Its  favorite  object.  Unregu- 
lated by  conscientiousness  and  intellect,  benevolence  degenerates  into  profusion  and 
facility.  It  often  coexists  with  destructiveness  in  ^at  force;  as  it  did  in  jBums,  whose 
poem  on  a  wounded  hare  expresses  boUi  feelings  highly  excited. 

14.  VenatUion  has  for  its  object  v^toever  and  vh&ewr  it  deemed  wrterabU  by  tlie  indi- 
vidnal.  One  man  venerates  what  another  treats  with  iodlfference,  because  ills  under- 
standing leads  him  to  consider  that  particular  object  as  venerable,  while  his  neighbor 
deems  it  otherwise.  But  any  man  with  a  laree  endowment  of  the  organ  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  consider  others  as  superior  to  hlmseTf.  Veneration  is  the  b^ls  of  loyalty,  and, 
having  the  Deity  for  its  highest  object,  formn  an  element  in  religious  feeling.  So  liable 
is  its  organ  to  disease,  that  iiigh  devotional  excitement  is  one  of  the  most  common  forms 
of  insanity. 

16,  JFlmiMW  is  the  source  of  fortitude,  constancy,  perseverance,  and  determination; 
when  too  powerful,  it  produces  obstinacy,  stubbornness,  and  infatuation.  The  want  of 
it  is  a  great  defect  in  character.  The  English  soldier  Is  more  persistent  than  the  French, 
although  in  courage  and  spirit  they  are  equal. 

16.  GoneeienHoueneM  g^es  the  love  ot  justice,  but  mtellect  is  necessary  to  show  on 
which  side  justice  lies.  The  judge  must  hear  both  sides  l>efore  deciding,  and  his  very 
wish  to  be  just  will  prompt  him  to  do  so.  Conscientiousness  not  only  curbs  our  faculties 
when  too  powerful,  but  stimulates  those  that  are  too  weak,  and  incites  us  to  duty  even 
against  strong  iDcllnations.  The  existence  of  consciuitionsness  as  an  independent  ele; 
ment  In  ttie  htunan  constitution  explains  some  apparent  inconsiBtendies  in  human  con- 
duct—that a  man,  for  instance,  Is  kind,  forgiving,  even  devout,  and  yet  not  just.  The 
organ  is  commonly  larger  in  Europeans  than  in  Asiatics  and  Afrioans;  very  generally 
it  IS  deficient  in  the  savage  brain.  When  it  is  diseased,  the  insanity  consists  in  morbid 
self-reproach,  belief  in  imaginary  debts,  and  the  like, 

17.  Hopt  was  r^rded  as  a  primary  faculty  by  Spurzheim,  but  was  never  admitted 
by  Qall,  who  considered  it  as  a  function  of  every  faculty  that  deairea.  Dr.  Spurzheim 
answered  that  we  desire  much  of  which  we  have  no  hope.  It  produces  gayety  and 
cheerfulness,  looks  on  the  sunny  side  of  evcrytlitng.  and  paints  the  future  with  oright 
colors.  When  not  well  regulated,  hope  leads  to  rash  speculation,  and  in  combination 
with  acquidtiveness,  to  ^mbling,  both  at  the  gaming-table  and  in  the  counting-house. 
It  tends  to  make  the  individual  credulous  of  promised  good,  and  often  indolent. 

18.  Wonder. — Dr.  Gall  found  the  organ  of  this  facultv  large  in  soers  of  visions  and 
dreamers  of  dreams,  and  in  those  who  love  to  dwell  on  the  marvelous,  and  easily  lielieve 
in  it  Persons  who  have  it  powerful  are  fond  of  news,  especially  If  striking  and  won- 
derful, and  are  always  expressing  astonishment;  their  readmg  is  much  in  the  region  of 
the  marvdous,  tales  ot  wonder,  of  enchanters,  ghosts,  and  witches.   When  the  senti- 
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ment  la  excessive  or  diseased,  it  produces  that  peculiar  fanaticism  which  attempts  mir- 
acles,  and  (with  language  active)  speaks  in  unknown  tongues. 

19.  IdtaUty. — The  orean  of  this  faculty  was  observed  oy  Dr.  Qall  to  be  prominent  in 
the  busts  and  portraits  oi  deceased,  and  in  the  heads  of  a  great  number  of  living,  poeta 
This  confirmed  to  liim  the  old  classical  adage,  that  the  poet  is  bom,  not  made.  He 
called  it  the  organ  of  poetry.  The  name  of  ideality  was  given  to  it  by  Dr.  Spurzheim. 
This  faculty  is  said  to  delist  in  the  perfect,  the  exquisite,  the  teau-fiftaf,  the  -beautiful 
and  sublime.  The  organ  is  usually  small  in  criminals  and  other  coarse  and  brutal  char- 
acters, for  it  is  essential  to  refinement.  It  prompts  to  elegance  and  ornament  in  dress 
and  furniture,  and  gives  a  taste  for  poeby,  painting,  statuary,  and  architecture.  A 
point  of  interrogation  is  placed  on  the  bust  on  the  back  part  of  the  region  of  this  organ, 
conjectured  to  be  a  different  organ,  but  one  allied  to  id^ity.  The  existence  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  ideality  is  held  by  phrenolo^ts  to  prove  that  the  sentiment  of  beauty  is  an 
original  emotion  of  the  nund,  and  to  setue  the  coatroversy  on  that  subject.  See 
Esthetics. 

ao.  WU,  or  the  Sentiment  of  the  I/a^er&m,~~The  phrenological  writers  have  discussed 
at  great  length,  and  with  not  a  little  controversy,  the  metaphysical  nature  or  analyna  of 
this  faculty.  We  need  not  follow  them  into  this  inquiry,  as  most  of  them  are  agreed 
that  by  means  of  it  we  feel  and  enjoy  the  ludierous. 

31.  ImU(Uion.~-I>T.  Qa3i  found  the  Mt>minence  of  this  organ  accompanied  by  instino> 
live,  and  often  irrepressible  mimicry.  The  tendency  to  imitate  is  ev^ntly  innate;  from 
the  earliest  years  it  makes  the  young  follow  the  customs  and  the  manner  of  speech  of 
those  arouna  them,  and  so  preserves  a  convenleiit  uniformity  in  the  manners  and  exter- 
nals of  society.  Olebrated  actors  always  possess  it  strong,  and  by  its  means  imitate  the 
supposed  manner,  and  even  feel  the  sentiments,  of  their  characters.  Its  organ  is  found 
lai^  also  in  painters  and  sculptors  of  eminence.  In  its  morbid  states,  the  impulse  to 
mimic  becomes  irresistible. 

We  now  come  to  the  intellectual  faculties,  or  those  wliidi  make  us  acquainted  with 
tilings  that  exist,  and  with  their  qualities  and  reladoiu.  Dr.  Spurzheim  divided  them 
into  three  genera— 1.  The  external  senses;  3.  The  fstenuU  senses,  or  perceptive  hcul- 
ties;  8.  The  reflecting  faculties. 

The  exteruat  senses,  as  generally  received,  are  five  la  number — touch,  taste,  tauH, 
hearing,  and  aght.  There  seem  to  be  two  more — namely,  the  term  <^  hunger  and  thirtt, 
and  the  muecvUar  tenee,  or  that  by  which  we  feel  the  state  of  our  muscles  as  acted  upon 
by  force  and  resistance.  Without  this  last  sense  we  could  not  keep  our  balance,  or  suit 
our  movements  to  the  laws  of  the  mechanical  world.  Whether  each  sense  has  a  special 
cerebral  oi^gan  in  addition  to  its  external  apparatus  and  nerves,  is  a  question  regarded  by 
phrenologists  as  stUl  undetermined. 

22.  IndMduaUt^,  the  first  in  the  list  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  is  not  eadly  defined. 
It  is  said  to  take  cognizance  of  individual  obfects  as  such,  e.g.,  a  horse  or  a  tree.  Other 
knowing  faculties  perceive  the  form,  color,  size,  and  weight  of  the  horse,  but  Individu 
ality  is  thought  to  unite  all  these,  and  give  the  idea  of  a  horse.  It  is  regarded  as  the 
store-house  of  knowled^  of  things  simply  erufiTip.  When  it  is  strong,  without  being 
accompanied  by  reflecting  power,  the  mind  la  full  of  facts,  but  unable  to  reason  from 
them.  After  puberty,  the  size  of  the  organ  of  individuality,  as  weU  as  of  tlw  neighbor- 
ing organs  of  size,  weight,  coloring,  and  localitv-^11  dtuatt^  behind  the  superciliaiy 
ridge  of  the  skull — ^is  often  rendered  doubtful  by  the  existence  of  a  hollow  space,  <h 
uncertain  width  and  extent,  between  the  two  plates  of  the  skull.  This  hollow  is  called 
Xttafrontai  sinus;  and  when  it  is  large,  there  may  be  a  great  projection  of  the  bone  over 
the  eyes,  without  a  corresponding  projection  of  brain  within.  When  this  part  of  the 
skull  is  flat,  however,  the  organs  must  be  at  leatt  as  defective  as  the  flatness  indicates. 
Owing  to  the  source  of  uncertainty  here  pointed  out,  and  the  smallness  of  the  organs 
behind  the  eyebrows,  the  functions  of  those  parts  of  the  brain  are  not  regarded  as  being 
so  well  ascertained  as  those  of  tiie  larger  organs,  nor  will  a  cautious  phrenologist  be  too 
ready  topronounce  them  large. 

28.  Fvrm. — When  the  organ  of  form  is  large,  the  eyes  are  wide  asunder.  Dr.  Oall 
discovered  it  in  persons  remarkable  for  recognizing  faces  after  long  intervals,  and 
although  perhaps  only  once  and  briefly  seen.  The  celebrated  Cuvier  owed  much  of  his 
success  in  comparative  anatomy  to  his  large  organ  of  form.  DecandoIIo  mentions  that 
"his  rCuvier's)  memory  was  particularly  remarkable  in  what  related  to  forms,  con- 
sidered in  the  widest  sense  of  tiiatword;  tiie  figure  of  an  animal  seen  in  reality  or  in 
drawing  never  left  his  mhid,  and  served  him  as  a  point  of  comparison  for  all  similar 
objects?' 

24.  Site. — Every  object  has  size  or  dimension;  hence  a  faculty  seems  necessary  to 
cognize  this  qualitv.  The  supposed  organ  is  situated  at  the  inner  extruneties  of  the 
eyebrows,  where  they  turn  upon  the  nose.  A  perception  of  mze  (including  distance)  is 
important  to  our  movements  and  actions,  and  essential  to  our  safety. 

36.  Weight. — A  power  to  perceive  the  diflferent  degrees  of  weight  and  force  is  like- 
wise essential  to  man's  movements,  safety,  and  even  existence,  ^irenologlsts  have 
generally  localized  the  organ  of  that  power  in  the  part  tA  the  brain  marked  25  on  the 
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36.  CohrCnif. — Th6  organ  of  this  facul^  ta  la^  In  great  painters,  especla^  great 
coloriBts,  and  gives  an  arched  appearance  to  the  eyebrow;  for  example,  in  Rubens, 
Titian,  Rembrandt,  Salvator  Rosa,  and  Clande  Lorraine.  In  cases  of  color-blindness,  it 
is  found  sm^l.  Many  persons,  though  able  to  distingnish  colors,  liave  no  perception  of 
their  harmonies:  for  this  perception  a  higher  endowment  of  the  faculty  seems  to  be 
required. 

37.  J^oeaUtj/.—Dr.  Gall  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  this  faculty  by  comparing  his  own 
difficulties  wiah  a  companioii's  facilities  in  finding  their  way  through  the  woods,  where 
they  had  placed  snares  for  birds,  and  marked  nests,  wlun  studying  natural  history. 
Eveiy  material  object  must  exist  in  some  part  of  space,  and  that  part  of  space  becomes 
oloes  )□  virtue  of  bdng  so  occupied.  Objects  themselves  are  cognized  by  Individuality; 
out  their  place,  the  direction  where  they  lie,  the  way  to  them,  hU  within  the  aphere  of 
locality.  Ita  organ  is  large  in  those  who  Qnd  their  way  easily,  and  vividly  remember 
places  in  which  they  havel>een.  It  materially  aids  the  traveler,  and  is  supposed  to  jive 
a  love  for  traveling.  The  organ  was  lai^  in  Columbus,  Cook,  Park,  Clarke,  and  other 
travelers. 

38.  Number. — The  organ  of  this  faculty  is  placed  at  the  outer  extremity  of  the  eye- 
brows and  angle  of  the  eye.  It  occasions,  when  lai^,  a  fullness  or  breadth  of  that  inrt 
of  the  head,  and  often  pushes  downward  the  external  comer  of  the  eye.  When  it  la 
small,  the  part  is  flat  and  narrow  between  the  eye  and  the  temple.  Dr.  Gall  called  the 
faculty  Ua  aena  du  rapporU  dss  nombrea  (the  sense  of  the  re&tions  of  numbers),  and 
assigned  to  it  not  only  arithmetic,  but  mathematics  in  general.  Dr  Spurzheim  more 
correctly  limits  its  functions  to  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  logarithms;  geometry  being  the 
products  of  other  faculties,  particularly  size  and  locality.  Dr.  Gall  first  observed  the 
organ  in  a  boy  who  could  multiply  and  divide,  mentally,  ten  or  twelve  by  three  figures, 
in  USB  time  than  expert  arithmeticians  could  with  their  pendls.  Many  snch  examples 
are  on  record. 

30.  Order. — ^The  organ  of  this  faculty  is  said  to  be  large  in  those  who  are  remarkable 
for  love  of  method,  neatness,  arrangement,  and  symmetry,  and  are  annoyed  hy^  confu- 
sion and  irregularity.  In  savages,  whose  habits  are  slovenly,  filthy,  and  aisgusting,  the 
organ  is  comparalively  small. 

80.  BtieTiiuaHts/.—Tiie  organ  is  situated  in  the  very  center  of  the  forehead,  and  when 
large,  gives  to  this  part  of  the  head  a  rounded  prominency.  Individuality  tias  been 
called  Uie  faculty  of  ntntm;  eventuality  is  the  faculty  of  teria.  The  first  perceives 
merely  tbinga  that  exist;  the  other,  motion,  change,  event,  histoiy.  The  moat  powerful 
kaomnff  minds  have  a  large  endowment  of  both  indlvidu^lty  and  eventuality;  and  such 
persons,  even  wiUi  a  mo^rate  reflccliof^  capability,  are  the  clever  men  in  society — the 
acute  men  of  business — the  ready  practical  lawyers.  The  organ  of  eventuality  is  gener- 
ally well  developed  in  children,  and  their  appetite  for  atoriet  corresponds. 

81.  Time. — Some  persons  are  called  walking  lime-pieces;  they  can  tell  the  hour 
without  looking  at  a  watch;  aad  some  even  can  do  so,  nearly,  when  waking  in  the 
night.  The  Impulse  to  mark  time  is  too  common,  too  natural,  and  too  strong,  not  to  be 
the  result  of  a  faculty;  it  is  an  element  in  the  love  of  dancing,  almost  universal  in  both 
savage  and  civilized  man. 

t&.  T\iM. — The  organ  of  tune  is  large  in  great  musicians;  and  when  it  is  small,  there 
is  an  utler  incapacity  to  distinguish  either  melody  or  harmony.  The  great  bulk  of  man- 
kind possess  it  in  a  moderate  endowment,  so  as  to  lie  capable  of  enjoying  music  in  some 
degree.  Those  in  whom  it  is  large  and  active  become,  in  all  stages  of  society,  dis- 
tinguished artists,  exercising  a  peculiar  power  over  their  fellow-creatures,  so  as  to  rouse, 
melt,  soothe,  and  gratify  them  at  pleasure.  But  the  gift,  in  this  active  form,  is  liable  to 
be  much  modified  aooording  as  it  is  accompanied  by  adhesiveness,  combativeness,  ideal* 
i^,  benevolence,  wit.  and  other  Aumlties. 

88.  Language. — The  comparative  faclllly  with  which  different  men  clothe  their 
tbonghta  in  words,  and  learn  to  repeat  them  by  heart,  depends  on  the  size  of  the  organ 
of  langu^,  whicli  is  situated  on  the  super-obitar  plate,  immediately  over  the  eyeliatl, 
and  when  large,  pushes  the  eye  outwards,  and  sometimes  downwards,  producing,  in  the 
latter  case,  a  wrinkling  or  pursing  of  the  lower  eyelid.  Verbal  memory  is  strong  or 
weak,  without  rdaUon  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  memory  of  things,  forms,  or 
numliers. 

The  perceptive  organs  are  for  the  most  part  called  into  activitj^  by  external  objects; 
but  internal  causes  often  excite  them,  and  objects  are  then  perceived  which  have  no 
external  existence,  but  which,  nevertheless,  the  individual  may  believe  to  be  real.  This 
is  the  explanation  of  visions  and  ghosts,  and  of  the  fact  that  two  persons  never  see  the 
same  specters  at  the  same  time.  Excess  or  disease  in  the  organ  of  wonder  predisposes 
to  belief  in  the  marvelous  and  supernatural,  and  probably  stimulates  the  percepUve 
organs  into  action  when  spectral  illusinnt^are  the  consequence. 

84.  Oompari»on.~l>v.  (}atl  discovered  the  organ  of  this  faculty  in  a  man  of  science 
who  reasoned  chiefly  by  means  of  analogies  and  comparisons,  and  rarely  by  io^cal 
deductions.  Tlie  middle  of  the  upper  part  of  his  forehead  was  very  prominent.  TTie 
precise  nature  of  the  faculty  lias  been  much  disputed  among  phrenoloirists.  but  they 
teem  to  agree  that  the  p^x^ption  of  analogy  depends  upon  it.  Every  Acuity,  we  are 
t^d,  can  compare  its  own  objects:  coloring  can  compare  colors;  weight,  weights;  form. 
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forms  ;  tune,  aonnds:  bat  comparison  can  compare  a  color  with  a  note,  or  a  form  vith 

a  weight,  etc.    Analogy  ia  a  comparison  not  of  things,  but  of  their  relations. 

35.  Cauaality.  —  This  Is  regarded  as  the  lilghest  and  noblest  of  the  intellectual  powers. 
Dr.  Spnrzhelm  bo  named  It  from  beliering  that  it  traces  the  connection  between  eautt 
and  effect,  and  recognizes  the  relation  of  ideas  to  each  other  in  respect  of  necetaary  eon^ 
sequejue.  Some  meUphysiclans  liave  held  that  we  have  no  Idea  of  canse,  bat  see  only 
seqaence,  or  one  event  following  another.  See  C.^rsE.  It  is  tnie  f^at  we  do  see 
sequence;  but  we  have  a  third  idea  —  that  of  power,  agency,  or  efficiency,  existing  In 
some  way  ia  the  antecedent,  to  produce  tlie  consequent.  Whence  do  we  get  this  third 
idea?  — from  a  distinct  faculty,  causality.    It  is  a  large  ingredient  in  wisdom. 

The  phrenologists  have  chiefly  confined  their  attention  to  the  organs  of  the  brain,  and 
the  various  facidties  of  which  these  are  the  instronieuts.  The  former  writers  on  mind 
— Reid,  Stewart,  Brown,  and  others — gave,  on  the  contrary,  their  chief  care  to  the  men- 
tal acts  called  attention,  perception,  conception,  otc,  which  they  considered  as  faculties. 
Tlie  phrenologist  does  not  overlook  the  importance  of  this  department  of  mental  phi- 
losophy, but  differs  from  the  metaphysicians  in  considering  perception,  conception, 
memory,  etc.,  as  only  modes  In  which  the  real  faculties  above  described  act.  This  dis- 
tinction Is  one  of  great  importance. 

Accordlns  to  the  phrenologists,  the  facn'.tles  are  not  mere  passive  snsceptibllltlea; 
they  all  tend  to  action.  When  duly  active,  the  actions  they  produce  are  proper  or 
necessaiT ;  In  excess  or  abuse,  they  are  improper,  vicious,  or  criminal.  Small  moral 
organs  do  not  produce  abuses;  but  they  are  unable  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  animal 
organs,  as  larger  tend  to  do;  thus  small  benevolence  is  not  cruel,  but  it  does  not  offer 
suflftcient  control  to  destructlveness,  which  then  impels  to  cruelty,  CaUris paribus,  large 
organs  have  the  greatest,  and  small  the  least  tendency  to  act  —  each  faculty  producing 
the  feeling  or  idea  pecnliar  to  Itself.  In  active  constitutions,  the  brain  ^rtakes  of  the 
genenU  activity,  and  comes  more  readily  into  play  than  where  the  consututlon  or  tem- 
perament is  lymphatic.  Health  and  disease,  exercise  and  Inaction,  nutrition  and  starva- 
tion, have  also  great  Influence  in  modifying  t)olh  the  power  of  the  cerebral  organs  and 
their  readiness  to  act.  Moreover,  when  certain  faculties  have  tieen  much  exercised  for  a 
series  of  generations  in  a  family,  they  are  apt  to  be  manifested  in  greater  strength  and 
activity  than  where  no  sach  hereditary  influence  exists.  Seeing  that  all  the  organs 
tend  to  action,  each.  It  Is  concluded,  must  have  a  legitimate  sphere  of  action,  and  be 
necessan'  for  the  welfare  of  man. 

The  PHOPKNsmES  and  Sentimests  cannot  be  called  into  action  by  the  will.  We 
cannot  fear,  or  pity,  or  love,  or  be  angry,  by  willing  it.  But  internal  causes  may  stimu- 
late the  Cleans,  and  then,  whether  we  will  or  not,  their  emotions  will  be  felt.  Again, 
these  feelinga  are  called  into  action  in  pplte  of  the  will,  by  the  presentation  of  their 
■-^ienml  objects  — cautloiisness,  by  objects  of  terror,  love,  by  beauty,  and  so  on.  The 
excitability  of  the  feelings,  whether  stimulate.1  from  within  or  without.  Is  increased  by 
activity  of  the  temperament.  Insanity  is  a  frequent  result  of  over-activity  of  the  pro- 
pensities and  sentiments.  These  may  be  diseased  and  yet  the  intellect  soimd.  The  con- 
verse is  also  true-  When  an  organ  is  small,  its  feeling  cannot  lie  adequately  experi- 
enced. The  will  can  ittdireeUy  excite  the  propensities  and  sentiments  by  setting  the 
intellect  to  work  to  And  externally,  or  conceive  internally,  the  proper  objects.  Lastly, 
these  focnlties  do  not  form  Ideas,  but  simply  feel,  and  therefore  have  no  memory,  con- 
ception, or  imagination. 

1  Tbe  PERCEPTivsand  Reflecting  FAcirLTiES,  or  intellect,  form  ideas,  perceive  relsr 
tlons,  and  are  subject  to,  or  rather  constitute,  the  will,  and  minister  to  the  affective  fac- 
ulties. They  may  be  excited  by  external  objects  and  by  Internal  causes.  When  excited 
by  the  presentation  of  external  objects,  these  objects  are  peraived,  and  this  act  Is  called 
Pkbception.  It  is  the  lowest  degree  of  activity  of  the  Intellectual  ^ultles;  and  those 
who  are  deficient  In  a  faculty  can  not  perceive  Its  object-  —  Cokceptiok  also  It  a  mode  of 
action  of  the  faculties,  not  a  faculty  itself.  It  Is  the  activity  of  the  faculties  from  interna) 
causes;  either  willed,  or  involuntary  from  natural  activity.  —  Iuaoination  Is  conception 
carried  to  a  high  pitch  of  vivacity.  —  Memory,  too,  is  not  a  faculty,  but  a  mode  of  action. 
There  is  no  such  tiling  as  the  ijeneral  memory  of  the  metaphysicians,  but  every  intel- 
lectual faculty  has  Its  own  memory.  Memory  differs  from  conception  and  Imagination 
In  this,  that  it  recollects  real  objects  or  events  which  it  has  actually  perceived,  and  adds 
the  consciousness  of  time  elapsed  since  they  were  perceived.  The  other  named  modes 
of  action  do  not  require  realities  or  time.  —  JuDOMKifT  Is,  properly,  the  perception  of 
adaptation,  fitness,  and  necessary  consequence;  this  Is  a  mode  of  action  of  the  reflecting 
powers.  In  a  certain  sense,  the  perceptive  faculties  may  each  be  said  to  possess  judg- 
ment; as  coloring  judges  of  colors;  form,  of  forms;  tune,  of  m\isic.  By  the  word 
"judgment,"  however,  Is  meant  right  reasoning,  sound  deciding.  To  this,  a  proper 
balance  of  the  affective  faculties  is  essential.  There  can  be  no  sound  judgment  where 
any  of  the  feelings  are  excessive.— Consciousness  Is  the  knowledge  which  the  mind  has 
of  its  own  existence  and  operations. — Attrxtion  is  not  a  faculty,  but  the  application,  or 
tensimi,  of  any  or  all  of  the  Intellectual  faculties. — Association  Is  the  succession  of  ideas 
in  the  mind,  each  seeming  to  call  up  that  which  succeeds;  so  thai  In  our  waking-hours 
the  mind  Is  never  without  an  idea  passing  through  It.  This  is  a  state  or  condition  of  the 
faculties,  not  a  faculty. — Passion  is  any  faculty  in  excess:  love  is  the  passion  of  amative- 
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ness  in  union  with  adheaiTeness  and  veneration;  avarice,  of  acquisitiveness^  rage,  of 
destructivenesB.  —  Pleasube  and  Pai>-,  Joy  and  Grief,  also  belong  to  eacti  faculty, 
according  as  it  is  agreeably  or  disagreeably  affected.— Habit  Is  the  power  of  doing  any- 
thing well,  acquired  by  frequently  doing  it.  But  before  it  can  be  done  at  all,  there 
must  be  the  faculty  to  do  it,  however  awkwardlr.— Tahtk  was  held  by  Mr.  Stewart  to 
be  a  faculty,  and  to  be  acquired  by  habit.  It  seems  to  he  the  result  of  a  harmonious 
action  of  all  the  faculties. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  tlie  system  propounded  by  the  phrenologists.  So  far  as  it  shall 
be  confirmed  by  tli«  mature  experience  and  oliservation  of  competent  inquirers,  the  facts 
and  principles  which  it  unfolds  must  be  of  great  practical  value  to  mankind.  The  study 
of  the  mutual  influence  of  the  mind  and  Ixxly  has  ever  l>een  realized  by  wise  and 
observant  men  as  oneof  lilgh  importance,  though  of  great  difficulty:  and  certainly  tiall 
and  his  followers  have  not  only  given  a  strong  impulse  to  that  study,  but  have  thrown 
much  light  on  the  diversities  of  human  character,  and  accumulated  a  lat^e  body  of  facts 
of  a  kind  which  had  previously  l>een  too  mucli  overlooked.  Much,  it  is  admitted,  still 
remains  to  be  discovered.  "No  phrenologist,"  says  Mr.  Combe,  pretends  that  Gall's 
discoveries  are  perfect:  they  are  far  from  it,  even  as  augmented  and  elucidated  by  his 
followers;  but  I  am  humbly  of  opinion  that.  In  their  great  outlines,  his  doctrines  are 
correct  representations  of  natural  facts.  .  .  .  The  fntiue  of  phrenology  will  proba- 
bly exhibit  a  slow  and  gradual  progress  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  true  and  important;  and 
only  after  this  stage  shall  have  been  passed  will  it  l>e  seriously  studied  as  science. 
Hitherto  this  has  not  been  done:  the  number  of  those  who  have  bestowed  on  It  such  an 
extent  of  accurate  and  varied  observation  and  earnest  reflection  as  is  indispensable  to 
acquiring  a  scientifle  knowledge  of  chemistry,  anatomy,  natural  philosophy,  or  any  other 
science,  Is  extremely  small ;  and  the  real  knowledge  of  It,  on  the  part  of  such  as  con- 
tinue, through  th?  press  and  in  public  lectures,  to  oppose  it,  appears  to  me  scarcely 
greater  thanlt  was  in  1810  and  18:Jfi,"  when  It  was  ridiculed  In  the  Edinburffh  Retnew. 

In  considering  the  claims  of  phrenology,  two  questions  should  not  he  confounded. 
One  Is— How  far  the  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  brain  have  been  established 
l)y  observation  of  extreme  instances  of  their  lai^e  and  small  development? — the  other. 
To  what  extent  the  facts  eo  ascertained  can  be  applied  physlognomically  in  practlceP 
(iall  disclaimed  the  ability  to  distinguish  either  illHfefined  modiflcatlons  of  forms  of  the 
skull,  or  the  slighter  sbadcs  of  human  character  (Sar  lea  Fonetions  da  Cerveav,  lil,  41), 
nor,  we  believe,  did  he  or  Spurzhelm  ever  pretend  to  estimate  the  size  of  every  urgan  in 
a  single  brain.  By  attempting  too  much  In  these  directions  some  of  their  disciples  may 
have  helped  to  prolong  the  incredulity  with  which  phrenology  is  still  widely  regarded. 

For  the  titles  of  uumerous  books  on"phrenology,  see  Gall  (F.  J.),  Spubzheim  ( J.  G. ), 
and  OoUBE  (G.);  also  an  article  in  The  British  and  Eortign  Mediml  Review,  vol.  ix.  p. 
100.  Of  other  Important  works  bearing  on  or  criticising  phrenology,  we  may  mention 
Dr.  Laycock's  Mind  and  Brnin,  or  tke  Correlaiion  of  t'onadouanea  and  Organization  (2 
vols.,  Edin.  18d0);  his  article  on  phrenology  in  the  8th  cd.  of  the  Enetfc.  Brit. ;  an  article 
ou  phrenological  ethics  in  the  Edinburgh  Rtvieic  for  Jan.,  1842,  vol.  Ixxlv.  p.  376;  Aug. 
(>'omte's  Phitosophie  PositicK,  torn.  [ii.  (or  Miss  Martineau's  transl.,  1.  466);  sir  Benj.  (J. 
Brodle's  Ptyehotogical  /noitiries,  dialogue  vl.  (Lond.  1854);  G.  H.  Lewea's  Biog.  tiia.  nf 
Fkiloa.,  p.  029  (Lond.  1857);  Samael  Bailey^s  leUert  m  tke  Phibmpks  of  the  Humttn 
Mind,  2(1  series,  letters  xv1.-zxl.  (Lond.  1856);  and  Prof.  Bnin  Ok  the  Studif  of  Charactrr, 
including  an  EatimaU  of  Phrenology  (Lond.  1861).  Sir  William  Hamilton's  objections, 
mostly  published  many  years  since,  and  which  are  now  appended  to  his  i>ctore«  on  Ahut- 
phifsica,  i.  404  (Edin.  1850),  were  dlscnssed  in  the  Fkrm.  /our.,  vols.  iv.  and  v.,  and 
are  remarked  on  by  Mr.  Combe  in  his  work  On,Uu  BebUton  MtPMn  Saenee  and  Religion, 
pref.,  p.  xvll.  (Edia.  1857). 

FHBTBA'nA.   See  Caddice. 

a  country  in  Asia  Minor,  the  extent  and  botudaries  of  which  varied  very 
much  at  different  periods  of  ancient  history.  In  prehistoric  ages  it  is  believed  to  have 
comprised  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula;  hut  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  Invasion  It 
was  limited  to  the  districts  known  as  Lesser  Phrvgia  and  Greater  Phrygia— the  former 
stretching  from  the  Hellespont  to  Troas  (inclusive;,  the  latter  occupying  a  central  portion 
of  Ajsla  Minor.  The  Inland  boundaries  of  Lesser  Phrygia  are  not  well  ascertained;  but 
Greater  Phrygia  was  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia,  on  the  e.  by  Cap- 
padocia  and  Lycaonla,  on  the  s.  by  the  Taurus  range,  and  on  the  w.  by  the  maritime 
countries  of  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Carla.  At  a  later  period  it  was  considerably  reduced  by 
the  formation  of  Galatia  (q.v.)  and  the  extension  of  Lycaonla.  Phrygia  was  in  general  a 
high  and  somewhat  barren  plateau,  though  its  pastures  supported  immense  flocks  of 
sheep,  noted  for  the  fineness  of  their  woo),  as  Indeed  they  still  are.  The  most  fertile  part 
was  the  valley  of  the  Sangarlua,  but  the  most  beautiftu  and  populous  district  was  the 
8.W.,  at  the  mae  of  the  Tlittrus,  where  the  Mieander  and  other  streuns  had  their  rise. 
The  mountains  and  streams  yielded  gold;  Phrygian  marble  was  anciently  celebrated,  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine  appears  to  have  been  extensively  carried  on. 

The  origin  of  the  Phrygians  Is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  ancient  ethnology.  Some  think 
that  they  were  settled  at  a  very  remote,  period  In  Europe,  and  that  they  emigrated  from 
Thrace  into  Asia  Minor;  and  Xanthus,  Herodotus,  and  Strabo  certainly  speak  of 
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sneh  a  migration.  Xanthus  places  it  after  the  Trojan  war;  but  if  there  oe  any  truth  In 
the  tradition  at  all,  it  can  only  refer  to  a  return  of  some  tribes  to  tiie  cradle  of  the  race 
in  the  valley  of  the  Sanearius,  for  the  Phrygians  were  regarded  -as  one  of  the  oldest 
races  (if  not  the  very  oldest)  In  Asia  Minor.  Instead  of  seeking  for  their  origin  in  Thrace, 
the  best  classical  ethnologists  seek  for  it  in  the  neighbbriag  highlands  of  Armenia, 
whence  the  Pbrygians  are  oelieved  to  have  spread,  at  a  period  far  before  the  dawn  of 
authentic  history,  over  the  greater  part  of  thepeninsula,  and  thence  to  have  crossed  into 
Europe,  and  occupied  the  greater  part  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Illyria;  while  the 
mythic  Pelops,  who  colonized  the  Peloponnesus,  and  gave  it  his  name,  was  said  by  tradi- 
tion til  be  u  Phrygian.  In  both  Greek  and  Latin  poetry  the  Trojans  are  also  called 
Phrygians,  and  the  same  name  is  applied  to  other  nations  of  Asia  Minor,  such  as  the 
Mycionians  and  Mysians.  In  Thrace,  too,  many  of  the  names  of  places  were  the  same  as 
in  Troas;  while  it  has  now  been  demonstrated  that  the  Armenian,  Phrygian,  and  Greek 
languages  are  akin  to  each  other,  so  that  the  people  speaking  the  two  former  tongues, 
like  those  speaking  the  latter,  belong  to  the  great  Aryan  branch  of  the  human  family. 
The  Phrygians  began  to  decline  in  power  and  numbers  after  the  Trajan  war.  They 
Were — if  we  can  make  anything  like  historic  fact  out  of  the  mythic  narratives  of  that 
early  time — pushed  out  of  Europe  by  the  Illyrians  in  the  north  and  the  Macedonians  in  the 
south, white  in  Asia  Minor  the  rise  of  the  Semitic  Assyrians  also  depressed  and  weakened 
them  by  brewing  up  the  integrity  of  their  territory.   The  whole  of  the  s.  coast  of  the 

gininsula  was  occupied  by  Semitic  invaders ;  tlie  Lydiana  and  Cappadocians  were  of  Syro- 
benician  origin ;  and  Strabo  speaks  of  structures  of  Semiramis  as  far  u.  as  Pontus. 
Their  language,  manners,  and  religion  even,  underwent  radical  changes — hence  the 
great  difficulty  experienced  in  ascertaining  their  original  characteristics.  After  being 
subjugated  by  Crcesus  they  passed,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Lydian  monarchy,  under  the 
Bwav  of  Cyrus;  and  it  is  only  from  this  date  that  they  are  brought  within  the  pale  of 
posftive  history.  Their  country  formed  pait  of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  and  subse- 
quently belonged  to  the  Syrian  Seleucidee,  to  the  kings  of  Peigamum,  and  to  the  Bomans, 
who  obtained  possession  of  it  188  B.c. 

The  Phry^ns  had  not  a  warlike  reputation  among  the  ancients;  but  though  in  later 
times  <wmmonly  described  as  indolent  and  stupid,  yet,  like  negroes,  they  were  of  a  mys- 
tic and  excitable  disposition.  Tbdr  religious  or^es,  accompanied  by  wild  mtuic  ^od 
^dng,  are  frequently  mentioned  by  classic  writers,  and  appear  to  have  exercised  a 
very  material  influence  on  Hellenic  worship.  Cybele,  "the  great  mother  of  the  gods," 
was  the  chief  Phrygian  divinity;  others  were  Eiabazius  (Dionysus),  Olympus,  Hyaguis, 
Lityerses.  and  Marsyas. 

FHETHE,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  courtesans  of  antiquity,  was  the  daughter  of 
Epicles,  and  was  bom  at  Thespiffi  in  Boeotia.  Her  position  in  life  was  originally  very 
humble,  and  she  is  said  to  have  at  one  time  earned  a  livelihood  by  gathering  capers;  but, 
as  the  fame  of  her  marvelous  beauty  spread,  she  obtained  numerous  lovers,  who  lavished 
gifts  on  her  so  profusely  that  she  became  enormously  rich.  In  proof  of  this,  the  stoiy 
goes  that  she  offered  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Thebes,  if  the  citizens  would  allow  her  to 
place  this  inscription  on  them:  "Alexander  destroyed  them;  Phryn^,  the  courtesan, 
rebuilt  them."  The  Thebans  declined  the  proposal.  Her  enemies  accused  her  of  pro- 
faning the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  Summoned  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Heliasts.  she  was 
defended  by  the  rhetorician  Hyperides,  one  of  her  lovers,  who,  perceiving  that  his  elo- 
quence failed  to  convince  the.  judges,  threw  back  her  veil,  and  displayed  her  naked 
shoulders  and  bosom.  She  was  immediately  acquitted,  and  carried  m  triumph  to  the 
temple  of  Venus.  The  famous  picture  of  Apeliea  (q,v.>— the  "Venus  Anadyomene" — 
is  said  to  have  been  a  representation  of  PhrynS.  Praxiteles,  also  a  lover  of  hers, 
employed  her  as  a  model  for  his  "  Cnidian  Venus." 
ESIHALIC  ACED.    See  Kaphthauo  Qboup. 

PHTHI0TI8.  in  ancient  ReognphT.  the  8.  part  of  Theaealy,  from  the  Narthadan 
mountains  on  the  n.  to  the  Haliac  gulf  on  the  s..  and  bom  the  Fagaseean  gulf  on  the  e. 
to  Dolopla  on  the  west.  Its  inhabitants  were  Achwans,  and  their  most  Important  towns 
were  Larissa,  Haluc  Itonus,  and  Thebte.  The  name  comes  from  the  Homeric  Phthia, 
which  included,  however,  a  much  larger  portion  of  Thcssaly.  Part  of  the  ancient  Hithl- 
tis  constitutes  the  modem  eparchy  of  the  same  name. 
FHTHI'BIS.    See  Conbumptioh. 

PHULOWDI,  a  t.  of  India,  in  the  Rajpoot  state  of  Jodhpoor,  in  lat.  ST  8*  u.,  and 
long.  72°  28'  east.  It  is  built  on  a  riMug  around,  near  the  bank  of  a  stream,  which,  after 
a  course  of  no  great  length,  loses  itself  amidst  the  sands  of  the  desert.   Fop.  about 

15,000. 

FHUIWAltA  TBXE.   See  Bassu. 
FHTCOL'OOT.   See  Auqm, 

PKTLAC'TBBT  (from  Qr.  pkyleisao,  to  guard),  an  amulet  or  charm  worn  by  the  Greeks 
against  demoniac  influences.  Certain  strips  of  parchment,  inscribed  with  certain  pflssages 
from  the  Scripture  (Exodus  xiii.  1-10,  11-16:  Deuteronomy  vi.  4-9,  xi.  18-21),  inclosed 
in  small  cases,  and  fastened  to  the  forehead  and  the  left  arm  («rtBK»)— also,  in  another 
form,  to  door-posts  (m«u«aA)— in  use  with  the  Jews,  in  imagined  accordance  with  Exo- 
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dns  xfli.  9-16,  etc,  an  also  called  In  the  New  Testament  phrlactaies.  The  vriting  of 
these  u  in  the  hands  of  privileged  scribes  (tof&rim)  only,  and  many  and  scrupulous  are 
the  ordinancee  which- they  have  to  follow  in  the  CMcution  of  this  task.  Only  rellum  of 
a  veiy  superior  kind  is  to  be  used;  the  characters  must  be  traced  with  the  greatest  care; 
no  erasures  or  correclioDS  are  allowed;  the  lines  and  letters  must  be  of  equ5  length,  etc. 
The  case  in  which  they  are  inclosed  consists  of  several  layers  of  calfskin  or  parchment. 
It  may  be  observed,  by  the  way,  that  not  the  wearing,  but  the  exaggerated  form  of  the 
phylacteries  worn  by  some  of  the  Pharisees,  is  inveighed  against  by  Christ. 

PHTLJE,  a  Greek  word,  meanly  tribes,  applied  specially  to  the  divisions  of  Attica, 
OTtonally  four,  but  made  ten  by  Cleisthenes  after  the  Pisistratida  were  driven  from 
Athens.  The  number  was  still  later  raised  to  twelve.  Each  pkyU  had  a  leader,  or  phy- 
larcfa,  who  possessed  certidn  authority,  both  of  a  civil  and  militMy  nature,  and  each  tribe 
■ent  SO  representattvea  to  the  Athenian  Bcnate.  In  time  the  civil  duties,  such  as  presiding 
over  Uie  asaembUea,  were  taken  from  the  phylarch  and  ^r&i  to  an  officer  called  the 
epimeletes. 

PHTLLOSOHA.   See  G labs-crabs. 

FEYLLOBTOKISJK,  a  family  of  Insectivorous  bats  (formeriy  classed  only  as  a 
genos),  comprising  the  vampire  bat  (q.v.).  As  their  name  indicates,  ttaer  ate  dlstln- 
goisbed  by  cotfdn  leaf -like  nasal  appendages.   They  are  all  of  large  size,  ana  are  natives 

of  the  Pacific  region  of  North  and  South  America. 

PHYLLOXE  RA  (Gr.  fhyUoti,  a  leaf,  and  xeroa,  dry),  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order 
hm^tera,  sub-order  AonMptsni,  the  tvpe  of  a  family,  pij/Uosutida,  allied  totheapAi:«(q.T.) 
and  eoeeus  (q.v.)  families.  The  pKyUoxet^a  attach  themselves  to  various  plants,  on  the 
Juice  of  which  they  feed,  and  which  they  often  injure  or  destroy.  P.  tattatrix  is  the 
name  ^ven  to  an  insect  of  this  family  T^nich,  since  1866,  has  committed  great  devasta- 
tion in  the  vineyards  of  France,  and  seems  to  have  been  imported  from  Norih  America. 
Great  numbers  of  this  insect  appear  on  the  roots  of  the  vine,  and  their  puncturings  are 
eo  numerous  and  incessant  that  the  roots  can  no  longer  supply  nutriment  to  the  plant, 
which  accordingly  fades  and  dies.  The  P.  vattatrix  has  also  been  observed  on  the  leaves 
of  the  vine.  It  measures,  when  fully  grown,  only  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  is 
provided  with  a  long,  slender  proboscis,  which  lies  tn  a  groove  in  Its  under  side.  Tellow 
In  summer,  it  becomes  browo  at  the  end  of  autumn.  Another  variety,  the  Oak  pETif 
liOXBRA  {P.  querent),  appears  on  the  leavra  of  oak  trees. 

PETiA'LIA,  a  genus  of  aeaJepha,  having  an  oval  or  oblong  bodv,  which  consists  in 
great  part  of  an  air  sac,  so  that  the  creature  floats  on  the  surface  of  tne  sea,  with  numer 
oos  appendages  of  various  kinds  han^ng  from  its  under  side.  The  shorter  of  these 
appendages  are  suckers,  which  are  kept  in  constant  motion  for  procuring  jprey,  and  which 
seem  also  to  be  employed  in  extracting  nutriment  from  it,  as  the  physalia  has  no  proper 
mouth  nor  alimentary  canal.  Among  these  shorter  appendages,  also,  some  seem  to  be 
devoted  to  the  purpose  of  reprodtiction  by  germination.  The  longer  appendages,  which 
are  extremely  long— those  of  a  physalia  0  or  6  in.  in  length  being  captUale  of  extension 
to  12  or  18  ft. — are  rope-like  tentacles,  possesdng  a  remarkable  stuifflng  power,  which  Is 
inolnbly  used  for  benumbing  prey.   It  is  a  common  trick  with  saimra  to  make  a  novice 

{>tck  up  a  t>bysalla,  the  beautiful  colors  of  which  always  attract  admiration.  The  etin^- 
□g  power  is,  however,  such  as  not  merely  to  produce  local  pain,  but  constitutional  im- 
tauon.  It  was  at  one  tJme  supposed  that  the  physalia  has  the  power  of  expelling  air 
from  its  bladder,  and  sinking  at  pleasure  in  the  sea;  but  the  observations  of  Mr.  Bennett 
{Qatheringa  of  a  NaturatitU  »n  Australia)  render  it  more  probable  that  it  always  floats  on 
the  surface,  and  is  driven  about  by  the  winds.  The  name  Pmiuffueae  man-of-war  is 
often  popularly  riven  to  the  species  of  physalia,  and  parUcularty  to  P.  pelagiea.  The 
jiAyMttfiB  tnliatnt  the  seas  of  warm  latitudes,  but  shoals  of  them  are  occasionally  driven 
to  the  British  coasts. 

IBT'8ALI8,a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  »ola/iuueiB,  remaikable  for  the  calyx, 
which  becomes  large  and  Inflated  after  flowering  is  over,  and  incloses  the  ripened  berry. 
The  species  are  annual  and  perennial  herbaceous  plants  and  shrubs,  natives  of  temperate 
and  warm  climates,  and  widely  scattered  over  the  world.  The  Common  Winter 
Cherbt  (P.  aUcekengi)  is  a  perennial,  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  great  part  of 
Asia,  growing  in  vineyards  and  bushy  places  It  is  not  a  native  of  Britain,but  is  pretty 
frequent  In  flower-gardens.  The  berries  have  a  sweetish  subacid  taste ;  they  are  seldom 
eaten  in  Britain,  but  very  generally  in  many  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  They 
are  refrigerant  and  diuretic,  and  were  formerly  employed  in  medicine  on  account  of 
these  properties.  The  Dowm  Wimtbr  Crerrt,  or  Pratuvuir  Goosebebbt  {P.  pube^ 
ten*  or  P.  Peruviana),  is  an  annual  American  species,  densely  clothed  with  down;  with 
heart-shaped  leaves,  yellow  flowers,  and  yellowish  berries,  which  are  eatable. 

PETSE'TER.   See  Ca-CRolot. 

FET8ICAL  OEOOKAPHT.   See  Gboorafht. 

FSraoZAirB.    See  Mbdical  PnAcnnoNBBa,  in  law;  Hbdicinx,  Bistort  ov 
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PHTBI'OIAHS.  The  Botal  Collkoe  or  (o(  London),  was  founded  in  1618  by  tlie 
muniQcence  of  Tbomae  Linacre,  a  priest  and  diBtinguisbed  physician,  who  was  born  ia 
1460,  and  died  in  1694.  In  1S18,  through  the  influence  of  cardinal  Wolseyjhe  obtained 
from  Henry  VlU.  letters-patent  granting  to  John  Oiambre,  himself,  and  Ferdinandus 
de  Tictoria,  tiie  acknowledged  pliysicians  to  the  king,  together  with  Nicholas  Halsewell, 
John  Francis,  Robert  Yaxley,  and  all  otlier  men  of  tlie  same  faculty  in  London,  to  be 
incorporated  as  one  body  and  perpetual  community  or  college.  They  were  permitted 
to  hold  assemblies,  and  to  make  statutes  and  ordinances  for  the  ^OTernment  and  correc- 
tion of  the  college,  and  of  all  who  exercised  the  same  faculty  m  London  and  within 
seven  miles  thereof,  with  an  interdiction  from  practice  to  any  individual  unless  prp- 
Tioualy  licensed  by  the  president  and  college.  Linacre  was  the  first  president,  and  held 
the  office  till  liis  death  in  16S4  The  meetings  of  the  college  were  held  at  his  house  in 
Knightrider  street,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  coll^,  and  which,  until  the  year  1860, 
contTmied  in  the  possession  of  that  body.  AIx>ut  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Charles  I. , 
the  college,  requiring  more  accommodation,  took  a  house  at  the  bottom  of  Amen  cor- 
ner, which  was  subsequently  purchased  by  Dr.  Harrev,  and  in  1&49  was  given  by  him 
to  his  colleagues.  This  was  the  seat  of  the  college  till  1866,  when  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  great  fire  of  London.  A  new  college  was  then  built  in  Warwick  lane,  and  opened 
in  1974  under  the  presidency  of  Harvey's  friend,  rir  G^iga  £nt;  and  here  Uie  meetingn 
were  held  till  1835,  when  the  present  edifice  in  Pall  Mall  e.  was  opened  under  the  presi- 
dency of  sir  Henry  Halford. 

The  reason  for  forming  the  incorporation,  as  set  forth  in  the  original  charter,  is  "  to 
check  men  who  profess  physic  rather  from  avarice  than  in  good  faith,  to  the  damage  of 
t  redulous  people ;"  and  the  king  (following  the  example  of  other  nations)  founds  "  a  col 
lege  of  the  learned  men  who  practice  physic  in  London  and  within  seven  miles,  in  the 
hope  that  the  ignorant  and  rash  practicers  be  restrained  or  punished."  The  charter  fur- 
ther declares  that ' '  no  one  shall  exercise  the  faculty  of  physic  in  the  said  citv,  or  within 
seven  miles,  without  the  college  license,  under  a  penalty  of  £6;"  that,  in  adiutiou  to  the 
preddent,  *'  four  censors  be  elected  annually  to  have  correctioD  of  phyaiciauB  in  London 
and  seven  miles'  circuit,  and  of  their  medicines,  and .  to  punish  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment;" and  that  "  the  president  and  college  be  exempt  from  serving  on  juries."  Four 
years  later,  in  1522-23,  an  act  was  passed  coafinuing  the  charter,  and  enacting  that  "  the 
six  persons  beforesaid  named  as  pnncipiils  and  first-named  of  the  said  commonalty  and 
fellowship,  shall  choose  to  them  two  men  of  the  said  commonalty  from  henceforward  to 
be  called  and  cleaped  elects,  and  that  the  same  elects  yearly  choose  one  of  them  to  be 

S resident  of  the  said  commonalty;"  and  furtlter  directing  that,  in  case  of  a  vacancy  by 
ee'h  or  otherwise,  the  surviving  elects  ^hall  choose  successors, 
in  1540  an  act  was  passed  in  which  it  was  declared  explicitly  that  "  surgery  is  a  part 
01  physic,  and  may  be  practiced  by  any  of  the  company  or  fellowship  of  physicians ' — a 
doctrine  which  in  later  times  has  been  totally  repudiated  by  the  collegiate  body,  who. 
Until  a  few  years  ago,  would  not  admit  to  their  privileges  a  member  of  the  Royal  college 
of  surgeons,  unless  he  formally  resigned  his  surgical  diploma.  Other  acts  were  passed 
in  1563. 1814,  and  1858;  the  last,  known  as  "  the  medical  act,"^oviding  for  the  fpnnting 
of  a  new  charter  to  the  coll^,  which  was  obt^ned  in  1862.  Finallr.ln  1860,  "  an  act 
to  amend  the  medical  act"  was  passed,  which  repeate  the  provisions  of  the  act  1523-23 
as  to  the  elects,  and  declares  that  the  presidency  shall  in  future  be  an  annual  office,  opeu 
to  the  fellows  at  large,  who  shall  also  be  the  electing  body.  As  at  present  constituted, 
the  college  consists  of  fellows,  members,  licentiates,  and  extra-licentiates.  The  fMo>r» 
are  tlect«i  from  members  of  at  least  four  years'  standing,  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  practice  of  medicine,  or  in  the  pursuit  of  medical  or  general  science  or  lit- 
erature. The  government  of  the  college  is  vested  in  the  president  and  fellows  only. 
The  present  memJbtrt  consist  of  persons  who  had  been  admitted,  beforo  Feb.  16,  1869, 
Mcentiates  of  the  college;  of  extra-iiceutiatcs  who  have  complied  with  certain  couditioiiti; 
and  of  persons  who  have  attained  the  age  of  25  years,  who  do  not  dispense  or  supply 
medicine,  and  who.  after  being  duly  proposed,  have  satisfied  the  college  "  touching  their 
knowledge  of  medical  and  general  science  and  literature,"  and  that-  they  have  "been 
engaged  in  the  study  of  physic  during  a  period  of  five  years,  of  which  four  years  at 
least  shall  have  been  passed  in  a  medical  school  recognized  by  the  college."  No  candi- 
date is  admissible  if  en^ged  in  trade  or  connected  with  a  druggist's  buuneas,  or  who 
even  practices  medicine  in  partnership  with  another  practitioner,  so  long  as  Une  partner- 
ship  lasts,  or  who  refuses  to  publish,  when  required,  the  nature  and  compodtion  of  any 
remedy  hie  makes  use  of.  The  m«mder«are  alone  eligible  for  the  fellowship.  Tlieycon- 
stitute  a  portion  of  the  corporation,  in  so  far  as  they  have  the  use  of  the  library  and 
museum,  and  the  privilege  of  admission  to  all  lectures;  but  they  do  not  take  any  share 
in  the  government,  or  attend  or  vote  at  moetingft.  The  examiners  for  the  membership 
are  the  president  and  censors.  The  licentiaies  are  not  members  of  the  corporation;  they 
have  access  to  the  museum,  lectures,  and  reading-room,  but  are  not  allowed  to  tak'e 
books  away  from  the  library;  they  may  compound  and  dispense  medicines  for  patientg 
under  ikitr  oton  eare.  and  in  their  qualifications  very  much  resemble  those  who  have 
diplomas  hoUi  from  the  college  of  surgeons  and  the  apothecaries'  hall.  They  must  bo 
SI  years  of  age,  and  must  have  been  enraiged  in  piofesnonal  studies  for  four  years 
before  being  admitted  to  examination.   Tlie  fee  for  admiasion  as  a  fellow  u  80  gu»ie«^ 
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Physics. — i.  Apparatus  for  congealing  water  by  evaporation.  2,  3,  Vessel  for  reception  ol 
rors  for  experiments  in  radiation  of  heat.  10.  Leslie's  differential  thermometer.  11 
rays  of  caloric.  14.  Absorption  of  rays  of  heat  by  gases.  16.  Linear  thermo-coluim 
and  thermic  influences  of  the  spectrum.  19.  Comparative  conduction  in  solids. 
24.  Conduction  of  heat  by  water.  25.  Conduction  of  heat  by  gases.  26.  Generation 
of  mist  by  expansion  of  steam.  29,30.  Generation  of  heat  by  friction.  31.  Gem 
34.  Magnetic  induction.  35.  Attraction  and  repulsion  of  parallel  currents.  36.  Cu 
41.  Diamagnetic  repulsion.    42.  Circular  polarization  by  electro-magnets.   43-  Indi 
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,  solid  carbonic  acid.    4  to  S.  Apparatus  for  determination  of  specific  heat.    9.  Concave  mir- 
12,  15.  Melloni's  apparatus  for  radiation  of  caloric.     13.  Heated  sheet-copper  as  a  source  of 
17.  Spectral  curve  of  thennic  intensity.    18.  Cur\'es  of  intensity  of  the  chemical,  optical 
20,  21.  Reducing  temperature  of  a  flame  with  wire  netting.     22,  23.  Davy's  safety-lamp, 
yof  heat  by  compressing  air,    27,  Specific  heat  ofair  under  constant  pressure.    28.  Formation 
ration  of  heat  by  compressing  lead.     32.  Tension  of  aqueous  vapor.     33.  Induced  currents. 
Teut-breaker.    37.  Magnetic  hammer.    38,  39.  Geissler's  tubes.    40.  Rotating  copper  cube, 
red  currents.    44,  45.  Action  of  the  magnetic  poles  or  fluids. 
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«85  ftjss:- 

ezclnsire  of  stamp^aty;  the  maBtber*8  fee  Is  also  80  gnineu,  and  the  licentiate's  10 
guineas.  • 

The  foUowiDC  by-laws  of  the  college  should  be  genemlW  known:  1.  No  fdlow  of 
the  college  Is  enutled  to  sue  for  professional  aid  rendered  by  bim.  TUs  by-law  does  not 
extend  to  members.  3.  No  fellow,  member,  or  licentiate  of  the  college  Is  entitled  to 
assume  the  title  of  doctor  of  medicine  unless  he  be  a  graduate  in  medicine  of  a  univer^ 
sity.  8.  No  fellow  or  member  of  tbe  college  shall  officiously,  or  tmder  color  of  a  benevo- 
lent purpose,  offer  medical  aid  to,  or  prescribe  for,  any  patient  whom  he  knows  to  be 
under  the  care  of  another  legally  qualified  medical  practitioner. 

THTBI0IAH8  OF  EDDTBUBaH,  The  Botal  College  op,  had  its  rise  in  1617.  in  an 
attempt  to  incorporate  tbe  practitioners  of  medicine,  and  raise  the  standard  of  the  pro- 
fession. King  James  I.  of  England  looked  favorably  on  the  proposal,  and  granted  an 
order  for  its  establishment;  Cromwell  in  like  manner  issued  a  patent  in  its  faror,  but 
both  were  frustrated  by  tbe  religious  dissensions  of  tbe  times,  and  it  was  not  until  1681 
tiiat  the  body  became  incorporated  under  a  charter  from  Charles  IL  A  new  charterwith 
many  important  provisions  was  issued  in  1861.  To  the  physicians  belonga  the  honor  of 
having  suggestea  in  1725  the  plan  of  an  infirmary  in  Edmburgh  for  the  sick  poor,  which 
has  developed  into  tbe  present  mt^iflcent  Institution.  From  the  first  they  undertook 
its  medical  charge  gratuitously.  The  Royal  Edinburgh  asylum  for  the  insane  at  Horn- 
ingside  was  also  first  suggested  by  them  in  1791.  The  college,  which  in  187B  had  over 
160  fellows,  possesses  a  Ubrary  of^  upwards  of  15,000  volumes ;  also  a  valuable  and  inter- 
esting museum  of  materia  medka.  An  important  arrangement  was  made  in  18S9 
between  the  Edinburgh  college  of  surgeons  and  that  of  the  physicians,  which  had  long 
been  on  hostile  terms,  making  it  competent  for  the  two  to  combine,  in  order,  by  a  joint 
examination,  to  give  a  double  qualification,  embracing  medidno  and  surgery.  See 

BUROBONB  OF  EoiNBURGH,  RoTAL  COLLEOB  OF. 

FSmiCK,  Philip  Stso,  1768-1837;  b.  Philadelphia;  sou  of  an  Englishman  who 
had  the  management  of  the  estates  of  the  Penn  family;  educated  at  the  Friends'  acad- 
emy, and  studied  medicine.  In  1788  he  went  to  Europe,  studied  with  John  Hunter,  and 
was  admitted  to  St.  George's  hospital  to  take  charge  of  indoor  patients  in  1790.  In  the 
game  year  he  received  a  diploma  from  the  Royal  college  of  surgeons  in  London,  and 
remained  with  Dr.  Hunter,  as  assistant,  for  one  year.  He  attended  lectures  at  the  uni< 
versity,  visited  the  Royal  infirmary  at  Edinburgh,  returning  after  a  year  to  Philadelphia. 
In  1793  be  was  appointed  physician  to  the  yellow-fever  hospital  at  Bush  Hill;  in  1794, 
one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Pennsylvania  hospital ;  and  the  following  year,  at  the  recur 
rence  of  the  epidemic,  he  was  placed  once  more  in  charge  of  the  Bush  Hill  hospital.  In 
1801-16  he  was  surgeon  at  the  Pliiladelplua  almshouse  infirmary;  in  1805,  professor  of 
surgery  in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania;  in  1810  called  to  the  chair  of  anatomy, which 
he  filled  until  1881;  in  1821,  consulting  surgeon  to  the  institution  for  the  blind;  in  1824, 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  medical  society.  In  1835  be  became  a  member  of  the  Royal 
academy  of  medicine  in  France;  in  183(J,  honorable  fellow  of  the  Royal  medical  and  chi- 
rurgicaf  society  of  London.  He  contributed  valuable  papers  to  the  licst  medical  journals 
of  the  day,  and  as  a  lecturer,  theorist,  and  practical  surgeon  was  held  In  high  esteem. 

PHYSIC  WT,  Otircat,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  euphoririaeefB,  having  a 
(•partite  calyx,  6  petals,  and  8  to  10  unequal-united  stamens.  The  species  are  not  numer- 
ous. They  are  teoptcal  shruls  or  trees,  having  alternate,  stalked,  angled,  or  lobed 
leaves,  and  coiymt»  of  flowers  on  long  stalks;  and  notable  for  the  acnd  oil  of  their 
seeds.  The  CoioiON  Phybio  Nut  of  ue  East  Indies  (C.  purgam),  now  also  common  in 
the  West  Indies  and  other  warm  parts  of  the  world,  is  a  small  tree  or  bush,  with  a  milky 
juice.  It  is  used  for  fences  in  many  tropicri  countries,  and  serves  the  purpose  well, 
being  much  branched  and  of  rapid  growth.  The  seeds  are  not  impleasant  to  the  taste, 
but  abound  in  a  very  acrid  fixed  oil,  which  makes  them  powerfully  emetic  and  purga- 
tive, or  in  large  doses  poisonous.  The  expressed  oil,  commonly  called  jatropha  mi,  is 
used  in  medicine  like  croton  oil,  although  less  [)owerful ;  it  is  also  used  in  lamps. — The 
Fitt:NCH  Phtsio  Nut,  or  Sfanesh  Physic  Nut  {G.muUiJidus).  a  shrub,  native  of  the 
tropical  parts  of  America,  with  many-lobed  leaves,  yields  a  purgative  acrid  oil,  called 
oil  of  ptnAom.  To  this  genus  belongs  the  Pxnoncillo  tobatus)  of  Peru,  the  seed  of 
whu;h  is  eaten  when  roasted,  and  has  an  agreeable  flavor,  although  when  raw  it  is  a 
violent  purgative.  When  an  incision  is  made  in  the  stem  of  this  tree,  a  clear  bri^t 
liauid  flows  out,  which  after  some  time  becomes  black  and  homy.  It  is  a  very  powers 
fiu  caustic,  and  retains  this  property  for  years. 

FHTSICB,  or  Phtsical  Science  (Or.  phpgSco$,  natural),  comprehends  in  its  widest 
sense  all  that  is  classed  under  the  various  branches  of  mixed  or  applied  mathematics, 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  natural  history,  which  branches  include  the  whole 
of  our  kaowlMge  regarding  the  material  universe.  In  Its  narrower  sense  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  natural ^llosophy  (q.v.),  which,  until  of  late  years,  was  Uie  term  more  commonly 
used  in  Great  aittdn,  and  denotes  all  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  bodies  as  bodiea, 
or  the  science  of  phenomena  unaccompanied  by  essential  change  in  the  objects;  while, 
chemistry  is  concerned  with  the  composition  of  bodiea,  and  the  phenomena  accom- 

Einied  1^  essential  change  in  the  objects:  and  natural  history,  in  its  widest  sense, 
dudes  all  the  phenomena  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  world.   The  applica- 
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tlon  of  the  term  phj/tie  to  a  Inndi  of  this  last— vis.,  the  science  of  medidne— is  pecnt 
lar  to  the  Snglldi  language. 

rarsiOG'HOMT  <Gr.),  the  art  of  judglne  of  the  character  from  the  external  ^pear- 
ance,  especially  from  the  counteDance.  The  art  to  founded  upon  the  belief,  whicn  baa 
long  and  generally  prevailed,  that  there  ia  an  intimate  connection  between  the  featurea 
ana  expression  of  the  face  and  the  qualities  and  habits  of  the  mind;  and  every  man  ia 
conscious  of  instiactirely  drawing  conclusions  in  thto  way  for  himself  with  more  or  lesa 
confidence,  and  of  acUng  upon  t^em  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  affairs  of  life.  Yet  the 
attempt  to  reach  thto  conclusion  by  the  application  of  cert^n  rules,  and  thtis  to  raise 
the  art  of  reading  the  human  countenance  to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  althou^  often 
made,  has  never  yet  been  very  successful.  Conii>ari8ons  have  been  instituted  for  thto 
purpose  between  the  physiognomies  of  human  beings  and  of  species  of  animals  noted 
lor  the  possession  of  peculiar  qualities,  as  the  wolf,  the  fox.  etc.  This  was  first  begun 
by  Delia  Porta,  a  Neapolitan,  who  died  In  1615,  and  was  afterwards  carried  further  by 
Tischbein,  The  subject  of  physiognomy  was  eagerly  prosecuted  by  Thomas  Campa- 
nelto;  and  when  his  labors  had  nearly  oeen  forgotten,  attention  was  again  strongly 
attracted  to  it,  although  only  for  a  short  time,  by  the  writings  of  Lavater  (q.v.). 

FHTBIOL'OaT  (Or.  j^yti*.  nature;  logot,  a  discourse)  is  the  science  which  treats  of 
the  phenomena  which  nonnally  present  themselves  in  liviog  beings,  of  the  laws  or  prin- 
ciples to  which  th^  are  sabject,  and  of  the  causes  to  which  they  are  attribatable.  It  to 
in  short,  the  iaenee  t^life,  and  hence  the  term  bMogy  (Or.  biot,  life)  has  been  adopted  by- 
some  writers  in  place  of  physiolo^.  Biology  is,  however,  regarded  by  some  authors 
(and,  we  think,  correctly)  as  lacludmg  in  Its  scope  more  than  physlolo^,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  extract  from  Prof.  Greene's  remarks  "on  Uie  principles  of  zoology." 
"  Biology,"  he  obeervefl.  "to  that  branch  of  scientific  inquiry  which  undertakes  to  inves- 
tigate the  nature  and  relations  of  living  bodies.  Every  Uvfaiff  being  may  be  reg^uiled 
from  two  points  of  view,  which  it  to  necessary  10  dtotlngutoh  cTeariy  from  one  another. 
The  first  of  these  exhibits  to  us  living  beings  as  possessing  definite  forma,  which,  in 
most  instances,  are  found  to  be  made  up  of  a  number  of  dissimilar  parts  or  orgaiu; 
while  the  second  takes  cognizance  of  the  vital  aclions  or  funciiont  which  these  organs 
perform.  That  de[)artmeat  of  biology  whicb  dctcrminea  the  former  is  termed  morphot- 
ogy;  that  which  Inveatigatea  tlie  totter,  phvaiolom/.  Hence  the  nature  of  living  beings 
to  twofold— nt^rpMoipiiBaf  and  pAyno'v  — ^  Xanual  «f  (A«  ProtMoa,  1659,  pp.  0-10 
See  BiOLOQT. 

PHYTEL'EPHAfl,    See  Itort,  Veobtable. 

FETTOLAC'OA,  a  genua  of  exogenous  ptonts,  of  the  natural  order  phyUHaeeactxz.  Thto 
order  contains  about  70  known  species,  half-shrubby  and  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of 
warm  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  andis  nearly  allied  to  the  order  ehenopodiaeta, 
from  which  it  is  distinRutohed  by  the  frequently  numerous  carpel^  the  coroUa-Uke 
perianth  when  tlie  carpelto  single,  and  the  stamens  either  exceed  the  number  of  the  seg- 
ments of  the  perianth,  or  alternate  with  them.  It  is  also  nearly  allied  to  pcfygonm.  The 
genus  phytoiaeca  has  for  its  fruit  a  berry  with  8  to  10  cells,  each  cell  one-seeded.  P. 
decandra,  the  poke  or  pocan,  a  native  of  North  America,  now  naturalized  in  some  parts 
of  s.  of  Europe,  is  sometimes  cultivated  for  its  young  shoots,  which,  when  blanchet^  are 
eaten  like  asparagus.  Yet  the  leaves  are  acriil,  and  the  root  is  an  emetic  almost  or  alto- 
gether equal  to  ipecacuanha.  The  root  is  also  externally  applied  to  cure  itch  and  ring- 
worm, A  tincture  of  the  ripe  berries,  which  are  fully  larger  than  black  currants,  and 
grow  in  racemes,  is  efficacious  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  syphilitic  pains.  By  some  it 
to  held  to  be  more  valuable  than  guaiacum.  The  pulp  of  the  uerries  is  employed  in  the 
adulterntion  of  wine. — The  young  shoots  of  P.  aeinom  are  boiled  and  eaten  in  the  Him- 
alayas, tliose  of  P.  octandra  in  Cnyeone,  and  a  Chinese  species  has  recently  been  intro 
duced  into  Brittob  gardeus  for  tlie  same  use  under  the  name  of  P.  etculenta. 

FETTOL'OOT,  another  name  for  botany,  not  much  in  use. 

FHTTOZO'A  (Gr.  phyton,  a  plant;  zoon,  an  animal),  also  called  antheroioids,  are  minute 
bodies  produced  amidst  a  mucilaginous  fluid  in  the  antheridia  of  many  cr^'pto^amous 
plants  (alga;,  hepaticfe,  moswses,  fernsj,  which  arc  either  aquatic  or  delight  in  moist  situ- 
ations. In  some  many-celled  anthendia  of  the  bigher  cryptogomous  plants  each  cell  is 
devoted  to  tlie  production  of  a  single  phytozoon.  When  the  antheridium  to  mature,  and 
oursts,  the  phytozoa  move  for  a  f*hort  tim;  by  means  of  cilto— a  provision,  apparently, 
for  their  reaching  the  pistillidia.  the  spores  contained  in  which— according  to  an  opinion 
rapidly  gaining  ground  among  bntaniRts— they  are  destined  to  fertilize.  Great  diversi- 
ties exist  lu  the  phytozoaof  different  cryptogamous  plants.  Those  which,  as  lichens, 
live  in  dry  situations,  have  no  phytozoa. 

n  to  a  printer's  term  to  denote  a  mass  of  uusorted  types,  written  also  pie. 

PIAOEH'ZA,  a  city  of  n,  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  P.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Po,  2  m.  below  the  confluence  of  the  Trebbia  with  that  river,  and  48  m.  s.e.  of  Milan. 
Beautifully  situated  on  a  fine  plain,  confined  on  the  s.  by  well-cultivated  hills,  the 
city  itself  Is  gloomy  and  desolate  fn  ^)pearanre.  Its  streets  are  broad  and  regnlar- 
that  called  the  Stradme  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Italy— but  many  of  them  are 
unfrequented  and  grass-grown.   It  contains  numerous  palaces,  and  fine  churches. 
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The  cathedral,  an  edifice  in  the  ancient  Lombard  style,  fonnded  in  the  11th  c.,  Is 
famous  for  the  ricbly-curioiis  and  grotesaue  character  of  its  Internal  decorations,  for 
its  numerous  sculptures,  Its  paintings,  uia  for  a  number  of  frescoes  of  great  gnmdeur, 
by  Caraccio,  Guercino,  and  others.  The  church  of  Sant'  Antonio,  the  original  cathe- 
dral of  Piacenza,  was  founded  In  324  A.D.,  but  has  been  several  times  rehuilt.  Among 
the  other  principal  buildings  are  the  palazzo  Famese,  founded  in  1556,  and  once  a 
sumptuous  edifice,  but  which  has  been  long  In  use  as  a  barrack;  the  palazzo  del  Com- 
mune, and  the  Colleglo  del  Mercanti  are  fine  monuments  of  art.  The  principal  sauare 
is  the  Piazza  CaWli,  so  called  from  the  colossal  bronze  equestrian  statues  of  the  dukes 
Aleaaandro  and  Rtmnuccio  Famese.  This  town  occupies  by  far  the  most  important 
poBition  in  a  military  point  of  view,  in  Italy — a  fact  which  was  fully  appreciated  by  those 
who  fortified  it  witJi  solid  walls  and  a  strong  castle,  which,  till  1859,  were  guarded  by  the 
Austrians.  On  being  forced  from  the  city  by  the  war  of  18S9,  tbe  Austrians  did  not  destroy 
the  works,  and  the  Italian  government  lias  strengthened  and  extended  them  the  for- 
mation of  externally  defended  works,  and  of  a  foimidable  intrenched  camp,  which  unites 
and  protects  the  other  works  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po.  Manufactures  of  silks,  fus- 
tians, linens,  hats,  etc.,  are  carried  on  to  some  extent.  The  population,  which  had 
rather  decreased  during  the  previous  10  years,  was  37,000  in  1802. 

Piacenza,  called  by  the  Romans  IHaeentia,  on  account  of  its  pleasing  situation,  Is 
first  mentioned  in  219  B.C.,  when  a  Roman  colony  was  settled  there.  In  200  b.o.  It 
was  plundered  and  burned  by  the  Gauls,  but  rapidly  recovered  its  prosperity,  and  was 
long  an  important  military  station.  I^cenza  was  the  western  terminus  of  the  great 
.£milian  rood,  which  began  at  Ariminum  on  tbe  Adriatic  In  later  history  it  plays  an 
Important  put  as  one  of  the  independent  Lombard  cities. 

HAGEMZA,  DCKB  or.      Bee  LsBBim,  Chablbs  Frohjotb. 

FI'A  KA'TBS.   See  Nbrtous  Stbtbu. 

FIA'HA  BE*  ftBE'CI,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Palermo,  10  m.  b.&w.  from 
Palermo,  on  one  of  the  head-waters  of  Belici.  It  was  the  chief  colony  of  tbe  Albanian* 
who  settled  la  Sicily  in  the  15th  c  taking  refuge  from  Turkish  tyranny.  Twenty-threa 
such  colonies  were  established  In  Calabria,  but  only  four  in  Sicily,  wliere  king  John  It. 
granted  them  land,  and  guaranteed  to  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  The 
colony  at  Plana  was  founded  in  1488.  The  descendants  of  the  colonists  still  follow  the 
Greek  ritual,  and  adhere  to  all  the  customs  of  the  eastern  church,  although  acknowledg- 
ing the  supremacy  of  the  pope.  The  Albanian  dreas  is  partially  retained  among  the 
poorer  classes,  and  particularly  among  the  women.  The  inhabitants  of  Piana  are  mostly 
husbandmen  and  shepherds.  The  houses  are  generally  mean  bnlldingB  of  a  dngle  stoiy. 
Pop.  8847. 

FIA'HO  (Ital.  aqft),  abbreviated  p,  is  used  in  music  to  denote  that  the  strain  where  the 
indication  occurs  is  to  be  pl^ed  with  less  than  the  average  intensity  of  force :  pp,  or  ppp,  for 
piattiuimo,  ugnlfles  very  soft,  or  as  soft  as  possible.  In  contradistfaction  iTomptano,  forte, 
ablneviated^is  used  to  denote  a  more  than  usual  force;  and^,  orjQD^,  tor fortimmo,  a 
still  greater  degree  of  force.  Tbe  gradual  transition  from  piano  to  forte  is  indicated  by 
the  8ign<;  fTom  f?rte  to  piano  by  we  sign>. 

71AV0-FOBTE  (Ital.  piano,  soft,  and  forte,  loud)  a  stringed  musical  instrument  played 
by  kevs,  developed  out  of  the  clavichord  and  harpsichord  (q.v.),  from  which  the  piano- 
forte differs,  principally  in  the  introduction  of  hammers,  to  put  the  strings  in  vibration, 
connected  with  the  keys  by  a  mechanism  that  enables  the  player  to  mcaify  at  wUl  the 
intensity  of  the  sounds;  whence  the  name  of  the  instrument. 

The  idea  of  t^e  piano-forte  was  conceived  Independently  about  the  same  time  by 
three  persons  in  different  parts  of  Europe— a  German  organist  of  the  name  of  SchrOter; 
Marius,  a  French  borpsichord-maker;  and  Bartnlomco  Cnstofali,  a  barpslchord-maker  of 
Padua.  Priority  in  point  of  invention  (1714)  is  due  to  the  Italian  maker.  SchrOter's 
dlscove^  was  followed  up  in  Germany  by  Silbermonn  of  Strasburg,  Bpfit  of  Ratisbon, 
Stein  of  Augsbui^  and  others.  The  first  piano-forte  seen  in  England  was  made  at 
Rome  by  father  Wood,  an  English  monk  there.  A  few  German  manufacturers  and 
workmen  settling  in  London,  gave  an  impetus  to  tbe  new  instrument.    The  English 

giano-forte  has  been  brought  to  its  present  state  of  perfection  by  Broadwood,  Stodart, 
Allard,  Wornum,  Hopkinson,  and  others.  Erai^  and  Petzold  made  many  improvements 
in  France;  Germany  has  long  been  famous  for  its  pianos;  American  makers  have  lately 
become  well  known.  The  compass  of  the  early  piano-forte  was,  like  that  of  the  harpsi- 
chord, 4  to  6  octaves,  and  has  gradually  increased  to  6},  or  7  octaves,  or  occasionaUy 
more. 

The  most  natural  of  the  various  forms  which  the  instrument  assumes  is  that  of  the 
grand  piano-forte,  derived  from  the  harpsichord,  with  the  strings  placed  horizontally, 
and  pso^llel  to  tbe  kevs.  Tbe  strings  are  stretched  across  a  compound  frame  of  wood 
and  metal,  composed  of  bars,  rods,  and  strengtbeners  of  various  kinds— appliances 
■ecessary  to  resist  the  enormous  tension.  This  framework  includes  a  wooden  sound- 
board. The  mechanism  by  which  hammers  are  connected  with  the  k^s  is  called  the 
aeOon  of  the  instrument.  In  the  earliest  piano-fortes,  the  hammer  was  raised  from  below 
by  a  button  attached  to  an  nprigfat  wire  fixed  on  the  back-end  of  the  kgj.   The  impnlae 
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giren  to  the  hammer  caused  it  to  strike  the  string,  after  which  it  immediately  fen  back 
on  the  button,  leaving  the  string  free  to  vibrate.  This  was  called  the  tingle  action.  As 
the  hammer,  when  resting  on  the  button  with  the  key  pressed  down,  was  thus  neces- 
sarily at  a  little  distance  ^om  the  string,  tlie  e£Fectual  working  of  this  action  required 
that  a  certain  impetus  should  be  communicated  to  the  hammer  to  enable  it  to  touch  the 
string.  Hence  it  was  impossible  to  play  very  piano,  and  it  was  found  that  if  the  ham- 
mer was  adjusted  so  as  to  be  too  close  to  the  string  when  resting  on  the  button,  it  was 
apt  not  to  leave  the  string  till  after  the  blow  had  been  given,  thereby  deadening  the 
sound.  This  defect  was  remedied  by  a  jointed  upri^t  piece  called  the  nopper,  attached 
to  the  back  end  of  the  key,  in  place  of  the  wire  and  button.  When  the  key  was  pressed 
down,  the  hopper,  engaging  in  a  notch  in  the  lower  side  of  the  hammer,  lifted  it  so  close 
to  the  hammer,  that  the  lightest  possible  pressure  caused  it  to  strike;  and  at  this 
moment,  when  the  key  was  still  pressed  down,  the  jointed  part  of  the  hopper,  coming 
in  contact  with  a  fixed  button  as  It  rose,  escaped  from  the  notch,  and  let  the  hammer  fall 
clear  away  from  the  striiu;.  To  prevent  the  hammer  from  reboundins  on  the  string,  a 
projection  called  the  eAeae  was  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  key,  which  cau^t  the  edge  of  tlie 
hammer  as  it  fell,  and  held  it  flnnly  enou^  to  prevent  it  from  rising.  A  necessary  part 
of  the  action  is  the  tlamper,  which  limits  the  duration  of  each  partteular  note,  so  as  to 
cause  it  to  cease  to  sound  as  soon  as  tbe  pressure  is  removed  from  the  key.  It  cooslsts 
of  a  piece  of  leather  resting  on  the  top  of  the  string,  and  connected  with  the  back  part 
of  the  key  by  a  vertical  wire.  When  any  key  is  pressed  down,  its  damper  is  raised  off 
the  string,  so  as  to  allow  the  soimd  produced  to  be  clear  and  open ;  but  immediately  on 
the  finger  being  lifted  o£F  the  key,  ue  damper-wire  foils,  and  the  damper  again  presses 
on  the  string,  mufiStng  and  stopping  the  Tibration.  The  whole  range  of  dampers  may, 
when  required,  be  raised  by  the  use  of  tbe  damper  pedal,  so  as  to  prolong  the  sound  of 
one  note  into  another. 

One  further  frequent  and  important  addition  to  the  action  may  be  alluded  to.  In  tbe 
mechanism  above  described,  the  key  must  rise  to  its  position  of  rest  before  tbe  hopper 
wUi  again  engage  in  the  notch  of  the  hammer  for  another  stroke ;  hence,  a  note  cannot 
be  repeated  until  time  has  been  allowed  for  the  full  rise  of  tlie  key.  The  repeUtion  action 
is  a  contrivance,  varying  in  different  instruments,  for  getting  rid  of  this  dtaect,  by  hold- 
ing up  the  hammer  at  a  certain  height  while  the  key  is  returning. 

Great  difference  of  detail  exists  m  the  actions  of  different  makers.  Some  arc  more 
complicated  than  others;  but  in  all  are  to  be  found  the  >-ame  essential  parte,  only  modified 
in  shape  and  arrangement.    The  subjoined  figure  represents  one  of  the  ^piest  grand 

piano-forte  actions  now  in  use,     A  is   

the  key,  B  the  lever  which  raises  the  ijlgMl 
hammer,  C  the  hammer,  D  the  string,  U  ,^  II 

and  E  the  dunper;  F  is  the  button 
which  catches  the  lever  after  it  has 
struck  tbe  hammer,  Q  the  check,  H 
the  damper  pedal-lifter,  I  the  spring, 
and  K,  K,  K  are  rails  and  sockets. 

Formerly  the  strings  of  the  piano- 
forte were  all  of  thin  wire,  now  the 
bass-strings  are  veir  thick,  and  coated 
with  a  fine  coil  or  copper-wire;  and 
the  thickness,  strength,  and  tension  of  the  strings  all  diminish  from  the  lower  to  the  upper 
notes.  A  grand  piano- forte  has  three  strings  to  each  of  the  upper  and  middle  notes,  and 
now,  generally,  only  two  to  the  lower  notes,  and  one  to  the  lowest  octave.  When  the  soft 
pedal  IS  pressed  down  the  hammers  are  shifted  sideways,  so  as  to  strike  only  two  staings 
mstead  of  three,  or  one  string  instead  of  two. 

Besides  the  grand,  the  kinds  of  piano-forte  in  use  are  the  square,  in  which  the  strings 
are  placed  still  in  a  horizontal  position,  but  obliquely  to  the  keys;  and  the  upright,  Tn 
which  the  strings  run  vertically  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  instrument.  The  difference  in 
form  necessitates  alterations  in  the  details  of  the  action,  but  the  general  principle  is  tbe 
same. 

The  piano-forte  has  in  modem  tJmes  attained  a  wide-spread  popularity  beyond  that  of 
any  other  musical  Instrument.  It  p(»8esses  nearty  all  uie  powers  of  expression  of  any 
other  instrument ;  on  no  other,  except  the  organ,  can  we  execute  such  complete  succes- 
sions of  harmonies ;  no  other  represents  the  orchestra  so  well,  with  the  advantage  that  the 
various  parts  adapted  to  it  are  brought  out  by  tlie  same  performer.  In  all  cities  of  the 
civilized  world  there  are  numerous  manufacturers  of  tbe  piano-forte,  employing  multi- 
tudes of  workmen;  and  even  in  the  secondary  towns  of  Europe  the  number  of  makers  is 
daily  increasing.  In  England  the  mnnufacturera  who  have  for  some  time  past  enjoyed 
the  nig^est  repute  are  Messrs.  Broadwood,  Cotlard  A  Co.,  and  Erard;  but  other  makers 
are  rapidly  approaching  them  In  excellence.  Till  lately  the  German  makers  adopted  a 
much  less  perfect  action  than  the  English,  producing  a  very  different  touch  and  tone; 
but  they  are  now  largely  using  the  English  action,  which  is  spreading  over  the  continent. 
Music  for  the  piano-mrte  is  written  in  two  staves,  and  on  the  treble  and  bass  clefs.  Many 
of  the  most  eminent  musicians  Iiave  devoted  themselves  to  composing  for  the  piano-forte, 
and  some  composers  of  note,  as  Hummel,  Czemy,  Kalkbrenner,  Cho^,  Thalberg,  LlsEt 
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and  Heller,  have  almost  entirely  confined  thenuelves  to  that  instrument.   Bee  Jajtko 
Ket-boakd. 

The  manufacture  of  pianos  In  the  United  States  was  Unt  undertaken  by  Jonas  Cbick- 
ering  in  18S2.  Blnce  his  time  great  progreas  has  been  made  by  American  mannfacturerB 
In  perfecting  this  Instrument,  especially  through  tlie  InvenHon  of  the  Iron  frame  and  the 
Introduction  of  the  overstrung  scale.  In  1856  the  manufacture  of  grand  pianos  was 
begun  by  Steinway  &  Sons,  and  upright  pianos  are  now  made  a  specialty  by  a  large 
number  of  firms.  Among  American  pianos  which  have  made  a  reputation  are  those  of 
Chinkering,  Stefnway,  Weber,  Decker,  Steck,  Kuabe,  and  Haines ;  and  there  are  other 
manufacturers  of  admirable  instruments. 

PTABISTS,  called  alao  familiarly  Seohpini,  or  "brethren  of  the  Pious  Schools,"  a  rellg* 
lous  congregation  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  founded  at  Rome  in  the  last  year  of  the' 
16th  century.  The  originator  of  this  institute  was  a  Spanish  priest,  named  Joseph  of 
Calasanza,  who,  while  m  Kome,  was  struck  with  the  imperfect  and  insufilcient  character 
of  the  educatlim  which  then  prevailed,  even  for  the  children  of  the  higher  classes,  and 
conceiTed  the  Idea  of  organizing  a  body  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  this  want,  which  the 
Jesuit  society  had  already  partially  supplied.  The  school  which  be  himself,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  few  friends,  opiened,  rapidly  increased  in  number  to  100,  and  ultimately  to 
700  pupils;  and  in  1617  the  brethren,  who,  under  the  direction  of  Joseph,  had  associated 
themselves  for  the  work,  were  approved  as  a  religious  congregation  by  Paul  V.  (q.v.), 
who  entered  warmly  into  tbis  and  all  other  projects  of  reformation.  In  1631  Gregory 
XV.  approved  ihe  congregation  as  a  religious  order.  The  constitution  of  the  order  was 
seTeraf  times  modified  by  successive  popes,  down  to  the  time  of  Innocent  XI.  Its  field 
of  operations  has.  of  course,  been  coDflne<l  to  European  countries;  and  at  prenent  it  can 
reckon  communities  in  Italy,  Austria,  Spain,  Hungary,  and  Poland.  In  Italy,  during 
the  revolutionary  wars,  tbe  Fiarists  received  into  their  ranks  many  members  of  the  sup- 
pressed society  of  tbe  Jesuits.  In  Spain,  their  estahliFhments  were  spared,  on  the  gen 
eral  suppression  of  religious  orders  in  1636.  Id  Poland,  eleven  houses  still  were  in  exist- 
ence in  1833.  The  number  of  members  in  Hungary  is  said  to  be  about  400,  and  the 
order  is  also  found  in  the  German  and  Shivonic  piirts  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire. 

PUS' ABA,  or  Piacaba,  a  remarkable  vegetable  fiber  which,  during  the  last  30  years, 
has  become  an  article  of  much  importance  in  tbis  country.  It  is  procured  from  Brazil, 
chiefly  from  the  ports  of  Para  ana  Maranham,  and  is  produced  by  one  or  more  species 
of  palm.  That  which  furnishes  the  greater  part  Is  Ihe  coquilla-nut  |)alm  (AUaleafunif- 
sra);  but  Mr.  Wallace  states  that  much  of  it  is  procured  from  a  species  of  Leopoattnta, 
which  he  has  named  L.  ptataaba.  The  fiber  Is  produced  by  the  stalks  of  the  laive  fan- 
like leaves.  When  the  leaves  decay,  the  petioles  or  stalks  split  up  into  btmdlcsof  cylin- 
drical fibers  of  a  dark-brown  color,  and  of  a  bard  texture,  varying  In  thickness  from 
that  of  a  horse-hair  up  to  that  of  a  small  crow-quill.  This  material  has  been  found  of 
great  utiUty  in  making  brushes  of  a  coarse  kind,  particularly  those  required  to  sweep  the 
street;  and  for  this  purpose  they  have  almost  superseded  blrcb-brooms,  split  whale-booe 
brushes,  and  other  similar  means  for  scavengers  work.  The  coarsest  fibers  are  best  for 
such  purposes,  and  tbe  finer  ones  are  found  very  valuable  for  finer  kinds  of  brushes. 

FIAS'TEB  '^r.  and  Lat.  emplattrvn.  a  plaster;  transferred  In  the  Romanic  languages 
to  anything  spread  out  or  fiattened,  a  plate,  a  coin),  a  Spanish  diver  coin  Which  has  been 
extensively  aabpted  by  other  nations.  It  was  formerly  divided  into  8  stiver  reals,  and 
hence  was  termed  a  fneee  e^t,  which  name  was  invariably  applied  to  it  by  the  buca- 
neers  of  the  Spanish  main.  The  present  SpanlBh  piaster,  commonly  known  as  the  jxto 
duro,  paofuerU,  or,  briefly,  duro,  is  the  standard  of  the  money  system,  and  is  equiva- 
lent to  about  11.00  of  our  money.  It  Is  divided  into  20  copper  reals  («afo«  eu  veUon). 
In  the  Levant,  the  piaster  is  called  a  cdonnato,  on  account  of  the  original  coins,  whldi 
were  struck  for  use  in  Spanish  America,  bearing  2  columns  on  the  reverse  side.— The 
Italian  piaster,  or  aeudo.  was  an  evident  Imitation  of  the  Smnish  coin,  and  was  exactly 
equal  to  it  in  value.— The  piaster,  peso,  or  dollar  In  use  In  Mexico  and  Cuba,  as  well  as 
in  Chili,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  other  South  American  states  of  Spanish  origin,  have 
approximately  the  same  value  (one  dollar).  The  dollar  (q.v.)  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America  was  adopted  from  the  Spanish  plaster,  but  la  a  fraction  less  in  value, 
owing,  it  is  said,  to  an  error  in  tbe  original  estimate.  The  coin  known  as  the  Turkish 
piaster  is  not  an  Imitation,  but  Is  an  independent  national  silver  coin,  which  in  1768  was 
worth  about  |0.7S,  but  has  since  gradually  and  rapidly  deteriorated,  till  at  the  present 
day  it  is  equal  to  not  more  than  5  cU.  of  our  money.— Tbe  Egyptian  piaster  Is  worth 
about  five  cents.  Pieces  of  2,  5, 10,  and  20  plasters  are  struck  in  silver,  and  of  60  and 
.00  iu  gold,  the  piece  of  100  piasters  being  In  Egypt  the  exchange  at  parfor  five  doUara 

PIATXGOBSK  (i^VUifforst:)),  a  town  in  Ciscaucasia,  Russia,  celebrated  for  Its  mineral 
springs.  Though  in  the  center  of  a  bare  and  uninteresting  plain,  its  situation  on  the  - 
slope  of  Mashhka,  an  Isolated  mountain  upwards  of  3,000  ft.  nigh,  gives  it  an  imposing 
appearance,  and  tbe  higher  parts  of  tbe  town  command  a  noble  panoramic  view  of  mount 
Eaburz  and  ibs  more  distant  Caucasus.  The  principal  bath-houses  are  welt  sheltered, 
and  are  cleanly  and  comfortably  fitted  up.   Pop.  'SB,  18,114. 
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FIATRA,  a  t.  (tf  Holdavia,  Riunania,  04  m.  w.b.w.  from  Jassy,  on  the  left  baok  of  the 
Biatritiia,  a  bEanch  of  the  Seieth.  The  church  of  Ftatia  is  one  of  the  oldest  In  HoldaTia. 
The  only  paper  mills  In  Uie  province  are  hue.  Much  wood  is  floated  down  the  Blstrita 
and  thelSerwi  to  the  Dannbe,  to  be  exported  from  Oalatz.   Pop.  '90^  30,000. 

PUTT,  a  CO.  in  e.  central  Illinois,  drained  by  the  Sangamon  river,  traversed  by  the 
Wabash,  the  Illinois  Central,  and  other  railroads;  440  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '60, 17,002,  chiefly  of 
American  btrth.  The  surface  is  level.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions 
are  corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  and  oats.    Co.  seat,  Montlcello. 

FIATT,  DoNN,  b.  Ohio,  1810;  educated  at  St.  Xavier  college,  studied  law,  was  fairly 
successful  in  practice,  and  was  judge  of  a  common  pleas  court.  Under  President  Pierce's 
administration  he  was  secretary  of  the  Paris  legation,  and  for  some  months  acting  ehargi 
d'l^ttina.  He  enlisted  as  a  private  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  and  rose  to  the  rank 
of  col.  of  volunteers,  having  served  tor  the  greater  part  of  the  war  as  adl-gen.  on  Geo. 
Schenck's  staff.  After  the  war  he  was  a  newspaper  correspondent,  founder  of  the 
Washington  Capital  and  editor  Bedford's  Mngaziac.    He  d.  in  1801. 

PUTT,  John  Jahes,  b.  Milton,  Ind.,  1835;  educated  at  the  public  schools  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  and  Kenyon  college.  His  poems  were  published  in  the  LmtisvUU  Joumnly 
1867.  In  1660  several  productions  appeared  in  the  AtlatUic  Monthly,  Jointly  with 
William  D.  Howells,  he  published,  180b,  Poems  hy  Two  Frimds;  Ntsta  at  WaakmgUm.  in 
1863,  the  combined  work  of  his  wife  and  himself.  Among  Uiose  written  solely  by  him 
are  Poems  in  Sunahitte  and  FirefifiHl  (1866) ;  Western  Windows  (1868) ;  Lnndmarit  (1871). 
He  was  U.  S.  consul  at  Cork,  1882-94;  married  Sarah  Morgan  Bryan,  b.  Lexington,  Ky., 
1886;  author  of  A  Woman's  Poems  (1871),  A  Voyage  to  the  FoHunate  Isles  (1874),  An  Iriik 
Garland  (1885),  etc. 

FIAVHT,  a  state  In  n.e.  Brazil,  iMnnded  on  the  n.  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  e.  by 
the  provinces  of  Ceara  and  Pernambuco,  on  the  s.  by  Bahla  and  GToyaz,  and  on 
the  n.  by  Mdranhao:  11&218  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90*  202,222.  It  is  bounded  on  the  e.  and  s. 
frontiers  by  mountains,  from  which  ihe  surface  slopes  down  to  the  Famahiba  river. 
The  other  principal  rivers  are  the  Piauhy  and  the  Canmde.  The  surface  is  moetly  a  wide 
grassy  plain  with  little  timber.  The  climate  is  hot,  and  in  the  lowlands  unhealthy. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  but  agriculture  is  not  much  advanced.  The  chief  crops  are  cotton, 
tobacco,  mandioca,  rice,  millet,  and  sugar-cane.  Cattle  raising  is  the  principal  business. 
IroD,  silver,  lead  and,  other  minerals  are  found,  but  the  mines  are  little  worked.  The  only 
sea-port  is  Parnahiba,  which  has  some  trade  in  hides  and  cotton.  Sugar  and  rum  are 
the  chief  manufactures.    Capital,  Therezina. 

FIAZ'ZA,  or,  more  fully.  Piazza  Abhebika,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Cal- 
tanisetta,  18  m.  e.ae.  from  Caltanisetta.  It  stands  on  the  crests  and  slopes  of  an  isolated 
hill  on  the  left  bank  *of  the  Terranova.  It  is  the  residence  of  many  nobles  and  land- 
owners. The  chief  trade  is  in  com,  €Si,  fniitB,  and  othffl-  agrlcultual  moduoe.  Foi>. 
17,000. 

FIAZZI,  GiUBEFPE.  a  celebrated  astronomer,  was  t).  at  Ponte  in  Yaltellne,  July 
10,  1746.  He  was  received  into  the  order  of  the  Theatins  at  Milan  in  1764:  and  studtea 
in  fbat  dty,  and  subsequently  in  the  houses  of  the  same  order  at  Borne  and  Turin.  Sum- 
moned to  the  professorial  chair  of  philosophy  at  Genoa,  he  so  alarmed  the  Dominicans 
by  the  freedom  and  boldness  of  his  opinions  that  he  was  removed  to  Malta,  where,  in 
1770,  he  became  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  newly-founded  imiversity.  On  the 
breaking  up  of  this  semiaary.  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  after  teaching  philosophy  in  the 
nobles'  college  at  Ravenna,  lie  weot  to  Rome,  where  he  became  professor  of  dogmatic 
theolocr  in  the  institution  of  San  Andrea  dcUa  Valle.  He  was  traosferred  in  1781  to 
the  chur  of  mathematics  in  Palermo,  where,  with  the  aid  of  government,  he  established 
an  observatory,  which  was  put  in  working  order  in  1789.  The  first  results  of  his  obscr- 
vatioDs  were  the  rectification  of  some  errors  In  the  estimation  of  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic,  the  aberration  of  light,  the  length  of  the  tropical  year,  and  the  parallax  of 
various  heavenly  Dodies;  these  results  were  published  in  1793.  Piazzi  had  now  attained 
a  European  reputation,  which  was  further  heightened  by  his  discovery,  on  the  night  of 
Jaa.  1,  1801,  of  a  new  planet,  the  first  known  of  the  great  group  of  planetoids  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter.  Piazzi  was  ouly  able  to  give  a  description  of  It  to  some  of  the  German 
and  Italian  astronomers,  when  it  disappeared;  Gauss  (q. v.),  however,  rendered  certain 
the  fact  of  its  being  a  planet.  Piazzi  named  it  Ceres,  after  the  andent  goddess  ot  Sicily, 
to  which  country  ha  was  sincerely  attached.  In  1803  he  pubtisheu  a  map  of  the  fixed 
stars,  far  superior  to  any  before  publislied,  the  result  of  ten  years'  observations:  the 
work  was  crowned  by  the  institute  of  France.   In  1814  appeared  a  new  and  more  com- 

filete  catalogue  (containing  7,646  stars),  for  which  he  was  again  rewarde<l  with  a  prize 
rom  the  french  institute.  He  also  made  researches  into  the  nature  of  comets,  and 
devoted  the  later  years  of  his  life  to  the  improvement  of  public  education  in  Sicily.  He 
wrote  a  numtier  of  works,  of  which,  besides  the  catalogues  of  stars  above  mentioned, 
the  Letioni  ^emmtari  di  Aatrarunnia  (Palermo,  181?)  is  the  cliief.  He  also  wrote  many 
memoirs  for  the  various  sdentlflc  societieB  of  Europe.  Piaid  died  July  SS,  1896^  at 
Naplea 
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n'BBOOH  (piebaintk^  pi|>lng)i  mnaic  played  on  the  bagpipe,  vbich  has  a  wonder 
ful  power  In  exciting  the  marutd Instincts  and  hilarity  of  Uie  ifighlandeis.  Its  rhythm 


stranger  has  difficulty  in  following  the  modulations  or  reconciling  his  ear  to  them.  The 
earliest  mention  of  the  military  music  of  the  baffpipe  is  in  1594,  at  Uie  battle  of  Balrinnes; 
indeed,  prior  to  that  period,  tne  bagpipe  can  uardly  be  looked  on  as  a  national  instru- 
ment of  Scotland.  Tnere  are  appropriate  pibrocbs  belonging  to  various  clans  and  dis- 
tricts, but  some  of  these  may  not  be  older  than  the  b^niung  of  last  century.  One  of  the 
oldest  known  [Hbrocha  is  called  the  "  battle  of  Harlaw,"  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  was  contemporary  with  that  event  (1411).  In  the  ballad  account  of  that  battle,  there 
is  mention  of  trumpets  and  horns,  but  none  of  the  bagpipe;  and  the  pibroch  style  of 
music  has  so  obvious  a  relation  to  the  bagpipe  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  ft  pre< 
ceded  the  use  of  that  instrument.  According  to  sir  Walter  Scott,  the  coDnoisseurs  in 
pipe-music  ^ect  to  discover  in  a  well-composed  pibrocb  the  imitative  sounds  of  march, 
cOD&ict,  flight,  pursuit,  and  all  the  current  of  a  heady  fight.  Many  remarkable  instances 
have  iMen  recoraed  of  the  effect  of  the  oibroch  ou  the  Highlauders.  At  the  battle  of 
Quebec,  In  April,  t?60,  whilst  the  Britisn  troops  were  retreatiug  in  confusloo,  the  pipers 
were  ordered  to  strike  up  a  favorite  pibroch,  and  the  result  was  that  the  Highlanders, 
who  were  brokea.  ralliea  the  moment  that  they  heard  the  music,  and  formed  with  great 
alaeri^  in  the  rear. 
PI  CA.   See  Maofik. 

nOA.   A  morbid  appetite  tor  what  Is  unfit  or  abnormal,  as  clay,  chalk,  etc. 
PICA.  Bee  PRnmNQ. 

PIOABD,  Jeak,  1630-^,  b.  Fiance ;  succeeded  Oaseendi  in  1665.  as  professor  of 
astronomy  in  the  allege  of  France.  In  1066  he  became  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
sciences.  In  1671  he  went  to  Uranlenbotg  to  determiue  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
Tycho  Brahe's  observatory,  and  the  Paris  observatory  was  founded  by  his  efforts.  He 
was  the  first  to  use  the  modern  method  of  determining  the  right  ascension  of  the  stars 
by  means  of  a  pendulum  maridng  the  moment  of  Ibeir  meridional  passages;  and  the 
first  to  exactly  measure  a  degree  of  the  meridian.  He  was  also  the  first  to  use  the  tele- 
scope to  measure  angles. 

PICABDT  (Picasdie),  an  ancient  province  in  the  n.  of  France,  was  bounded  on  the 
w.  by  the  English  clianael,  and  on  the  e.  by  Champagne.  The  name  does  not  occur 
till  the  18th  century.  The  capital  of  this  province  was  AmIeDS.  The  territory  now  forms 
the  department  of  Smme,  and  portions  of  the  departmoits  of  Aiuu  and  Pai-de-Calati. 

EIOOt'MI,  OR  FUGZHm^  KxcOLO,  1728-1800 ;  b.  Italy ;  studied  music  with  Durante  and 
Leo  at  the  conservatory  of  Sant'  Onofrto,  Naples.  After  producing  a  number  of  operas 
at  Naples  he  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  brought  out  Alettandro  Mff^2ndii(V7!i8,) ;  GeceMna 
ottia  la  buona  Jtgliuola  (1760).  which  had  an  unparalleled  success;  and  Olimpiade.  In 
1776  he  went  to  Paris,  where  Gluck  was  then  the  most  popular  composer.  Marmontcl 
and  others  championed  Piccini,  and  for  several  years  a  bitter  controversy  was  carried 
on  between  the  "  Piccinists"  and  the  "Gluckists."   Marmontel  made  a  modem  version  of 

Suinault's  drama  Soiand,  and  Piccini  composed  an  opera  on  it.  which  had  great  success, 
e  also  composed  Iphigenie  «n  Taurtde,  a  subject  on  which  Oluck  had  ^so  written  an 
open;  Aijf$,  and  many  others.  He  was  professor  in  the  ieoia  da  tAant,  1788-91.  when 
he  was  removed,  and  returned  to  Naples,  where  he  suffered  much  annoyance  from  the 
espionage  of  the  government  on  account  of  his  supposed  revolutionary  sympathies. 
Returning  to  Paris  in  1798  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Bonapartfi  the  inspectorship 
of  music  at  the  national  conservatoiy,  but  he  did  not  live  to  begin  the  duties  of  ba 
office. 

PICCOLO  (Ital.  ^itfo  pieeoh,  small  flute),  a  flute  of  small  dimensions,  having  the  same 
compass  as  the  ordinary  flute,  while  the  notes  all  sound  an  octave  higher  than  tbeir 
notation.  In  joyous  as  well  as  violeut  passages  this  instrument  is  sometimes  very 
effective  In  an  orchestra. 

PlCCOIOXm,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  families  of  Italy,  was  origin- 
ally settied  at  Rome,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Siena,  and  subsequently  obtained  pos- 
sesrion  of  the  duchy  of  Amalfl.  It  has  produced  numerous  celebrated  Uttirateim  and 
warriors,  one  pope  (Pius  11.),  and  several  cardinals.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  in 
the  history  of  this  family  was  Ottavio  Rccolomini,  the  first  duke  of  Amam,  bom  in 
1599,  and  fifth  in  direct  descent  from  pope  Plus  H.  He  early  entered  the  Spanish 
military  service,  and  after  taking  part  in  the  Milanese  campaigns,  was  sent  as  capL 
With  a  Florentine  cavalry  regiment  to  aid  Ferdinand  II.  against  the  Bohemians.  As  a 
canlry  leader  he  distinguished  himself;  and  from  the  regiment  of  cuirassiers  under  his 
command  Issued  the  death-dealing  bullet  to  Oustavus  Adolphus.  In  1684  he  was  placed 
under  the  orders  of  Wallensteln,  who  took  a  great  fancy  to  him,  and  confided  to  him  his 
secret  dedgns  against  the  emperor;  Hccolommi.  however,  communicated  these  designs 
to  the  emperor,  and  received,  as  a  reward  for  his  fidelity,  a  part  of  Walleostein's  estates. 
During  the  remainder  of  this  year  he  was  actively  engaged  against  the  Swedes,  and 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  first  battie  of  Nordungen.  In  the  following  season 
be  was  sent  wltit  80,000  troops  to  aid  the  Spaniards  in  the  Netherlands,  where  the  French 
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and  Dutck  wet  sanTing  all  before  them.  Piccolomini  speedily  drove  out  the  Freocli, 
but  his  success  against  the  Dutch  wae  not  bo  marked.  He  waa  withdrawn  by  the 
emperor  Id  1640  to  stay  the  Swedes,  who,  under  Bauer,  were  Uireateniug  the  hereditary 
possesfiioDs  of  Austria;  and  his  suGcess  agafuBt  these  invaders  In  Bohemia  and  the  Palat- 
inate, thougli  damped  by  the  defeat  Inflicted  on  him  In  Slleda  by  TorstenBohn, 
induced  the  king  of  Spain  to  entreat  the  emperor  to  send  him  agidn  to  aie  Netherlands 
to  take  the  command  of  the  Spanish  troops.  But  his  succeas  was  not  nearly  so  decisive 
as  before,  the  prestige  of  the  Spanish  infantry  having  been  completely  destroyed  by  the 
ereat  CondSat  RocroUMay  19, 1048).  Piccolomini,  however,  was  again  sudcessful  against 
both  the  French  and  Dutch  till  1648,  when  be  was  anew  summoned  to  Oermanr  to  encoun 
ter  the  victorious  Swedes;  but  after  a  brief  campaign  the  peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  put 
au  ettd  to  his  career.  He  was  created  a  fleld-marshal  by  the  emperor,  and  waa  sent  as 
plenipotentiary  to  the  congress  of  Nuremberg  (1649),  and  soon  after  was  rused  to  the 
bigh  dignity  of  a  prince  of  the  empire.  Tlie  kmg  of  Spain  conferred  upon  him  Uie  order 
of  the  golden  fleece,  and  bestowed  iipon  him  in  fief  the  duchy  of  Amalfl,  which  had 
previously  belonged  to  his  family,  Piccolomini  died  at  Vienna,  Aug.  11, 1656,  leaving 
no  cliildreo;  bis  sou  Max,  who  figures  in  Schiller's  Wailet^ein,  Lb  only  a  poetical  fiction. 
His  fame  as  a  warrior  and  general  is  somewhat  tamiahed  by  Ids  cruel  treatment  of  a 
number  of  Hessian  and  Luneburger  prisoners  in  1640. 

FICHXORir,  Chablbb,  a  French  gen.,  wae  b.  Feb.  16,  1761,  at  Arbois,  In  the  depart- 
ment of  Jura,  France.  Though  of  humble  parentage  he  succeeded  in  gaining  admission 
to  the  college  of  his  native  town,  where,  ai^d  subsequently  at  Brienne,  be  received  a 
thorough  education.  He  was  specially  distmguishea  in  mathematics,  and  had  some 
thoughts  of  devoting  himself  to  teaching  as  a  profession;  but  the  advice  of  Father  Perault 
induced  him  to  enter  an  artillery  regiment  in  1788,  and  he  bad  ralsen  to  the  rank  of  a 
lieut.  when  the  revolution  broke  out.  Pichesm  became  an  ardent  democrat;  joined  the 
army  of  the  Rhine,  and  by  his  brilliant  soldierly  qualities  soon  attracted  general  atten- 
tion. In  179S'be  became  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  in  conjunction  wiili  the 
army  of  the  Moeelle  under  Hoche,  re]>eatedly  defeated  the  Austriaus,  took  from  them 
many  important  towns,  as  G^mersheim,  Spire,  Worms,  etc.,  and  eBtablisbed  himself  in 
the  palatmate;  while,  after  the  arrest  of  bis  coadjutor  Hoche.  his  success  at  the  head  of 
the  combined  Rhine  and  Moselle  armies  was  not  less  decided.  The  rapidity  and  hoid- 
ness  of  his  maneuvers,  when  he  took  the  command  of  the  army  of  tlie  north,  in  1794, 
disconcerted  tiie  allies;  and  before  long  th^  were  compelled  to  retreat  b^rcmd  the 
Heuse.  After  a  brief  respite,  Plchegru  crossed  this  river,  driving  the  British  before 
him :  and  by  Feb.  179S,  had  complete  the  conquest  of  the  Dutch  towns  and  provinces, 
ending  the  campaign  by  capturing  the  enemy's  fleet  (which  had  been  frozen  in).  He 
next  visited  Pans,  and  while  there,  suppressed  an  insurrection  of  the  faubourra  (April 
1,  1796);  but  soon  afterward  returned  to  the  ann^,  which  was  now  opposM  to  ttie 
Austrians  on  the  western  fnmtler,  and  for  some  time  displayed  bis  tisual  skill  and 
enei^,  crossing  the  Rhine  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  capturmg  Mannheim,  the  chief 
fortress,  on  Its  banks.  But  the  anarchy  which  he  had  found  at  Paris,  combined  with 
the  flattering  promises  and  bribes  held  out  to  him  by  the  prince  of  Cood€,  converted 
Pichegni  into  a  secret  partisan  of  the  Bourbons.  His  remissness,  the  unwonted  folly 
and  awkwardness  of  his  military  maneuvers,  though  prearranged  with  the  Austrian 
genet-als,  was  not  suspected  till  he  suffered  himself  to  be  shamefully  defeated  at  Heidel- 
berg, and  then  retreated,  leaving  Jourdan  (q. v.)  without  support,  thus  compelling  the 
latter  also  to  retire.  The  suspicions  of  the  airectory  were  now  aroused,  and  being  coD- 
flrmed  by  the  seizure  <^  Fldiegru's  correspondence,  be  was  Immediacy  superseded  by 
Moreau  (q.v.),  and  retired  to  ols  native  town,  where  he  lived  till  17v7,  when  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  council  of  five  hundred.  He  soon  became  president;  but  continuing 
his  intrigues  with  the  Bourbons,  he  was  airested,  and  subsequently  transported  to 
Cayenne.  Escaping  in  June  1798,  he  made  his  way  to  Surinam,  whence  be  sailed  for 
England.  He  now  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  Bourbon  conspiracy  along  with 
George  Cadoudal  (q.v.).  the  two  Polignacs,  De  Rividre,  and  others,  the  primary  object 
being  the  assassination  of  the  first  consul.  The  conspirators  secretly  renclied  Paris,  and 
there  Pichegru  attempted  to  persuade  Moreau,  who  was  also  a  royalist,  to  join  with 
them,  but  without  success.  But  the  plans  of  the  conspirators  were  soon  known  to  the 
police ;  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Hohegru,  with  whom  lie  resided,  sold  the  secret  of  his 
retrent  to  the  police  for  100.000  crowns.  Pichegru  was  surprised  in  his  sleep,  and 
carried  oS  naked  to  the  temple,  where  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  on  the  morning  of 
April  6,  1804.  The  royalists  have  endeavored  to  fasten  a  charge  of  private  assas^nation 
on  Napoleon,  but  it  is  more  generally  believed  that  Pichegru  strangled  himself. 

FICHDT'CHA,  an  extinct  volcano  in  the  west  coidillera  of  the  Andes,  in  Ecuador, 
about  ten  miles  n.w.  of  Quito.  It  is  of  irregular  form,  and  is  15,S18  ft  in  hd^t 
Around  the  crater  are  two  oilier  peaks  of  nearly  equal  elevation. 

FICHLEB,  Karoline,  one  of  the  most  eminent  novelists  of  Germany,  was  bom  in 
1769  at  Vienna,  where  her  father,  Franz  von  Qrciner,  held  several  1^^  oflBces  and 
court  digDlties.  In  1796  she  married  couucilor  Andrew  Pidiler,  and  published  her  first 
work  under  the  title  of  Oletehnume  (Wien.  1800).  This  was  quickly  followed  by  other 
writings,  as  the  novels  (Hirer  (Wien,  1803):  fAonara  (Wien,  1804);  Ru^  (Wien.  1805V 
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etc. ;  and  Oie  Bacceas  which,  attended  the  appearance  of  these  productions,  enoourued 
her  to  tiy  a  more  ambitious  line  of  composition.  In  1808  appeared  Agatholdes,  ■which, 
according  to  some  critics,  is  the  best  of  her  novels.  In  tms  work,  she  endeavored, 
in  opposition  to  the  views  expressed  by  Qibbon,  in  his  Bi^^ry  of  the  BeeUne  of  the 
Soman  Empire,  to  depict  the  ennobling  effect  of  Christianity  on  the  human  mind. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Honnayr  and  other  literary  friends,  who  bad  been  struck  by  the 
success  with  which  she  threw  herself  into  the  spirit  of  the  times  of  which  she  wrote,  she 
turned  her  attention  to  the  task  of  popularizing  German  history,  wlUi  the  view  of  foster 
ing  a  more  general  feeling  of  patriotism.  Among  her  best  works  of  this  kind,  wliiclL 
appeared  between  1811  and  1833,  and  the  earlier  of  which  preceded  Scott's  greatest 
historical  novelR,  we  may  instance  Orafen  von  Hohenberg  (Leip.  1811);  JHe  Bdagerung 
IVien'a  voti  1683  (\'ienna,  1824);  Dit  Schtoeden  in  Prog  (Vienna,  1827);  and  ffenridie  wil 
England  (Vienna,  18:^2);  while  of  her  social  novels,  the  following  are  among  the  most 
popular:  FraueaiuilrtU  (Vienna,  1808);  Die  A'ebenbuhler  (Vienna,  1821);  and  ZeUbilder 
(Vienna,  1840).  She  died  at  Vienna  In  1848.  Her  dramas  were  failures,  and  In  her 
novels  there  Is  not  a  little  tedious  diffuseness,  a  remark  which  applies  with  eqn^  truth 
to  her  autobiography,  which  aj^ieared  at  Vienna  in  1844  under  the  title  of  DeKkwSrdig- 
teitma,  m.  Lcben,  and  formed  part  of  the  edition  of  her  collected  works,  published  at 
Vienna  In  1845  in  sixty  volumes. 

nOK'AWAT,  a  co.  in  s.  craitrsl  Ohio,  drained  by  the  Scioto  river  and  Deer,  Darby, 
and  Walnut  creeks,  traversed  by  the  Korfolk  and  Westell  and  Cincinnati  and  Musk- 
ingum Valley  railroads,  and  the  Ohio  canal ;  about  501  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  26,ee»d,  chiefly 
of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  level,  and  about  one-flfth  covered  with  forests.  The 
soil  Is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  wheat,  com,  wool,  oats,  hay,  and  cattle. 
Co.  seat.  Clrclevilie. 

FIOKENS,  a  co.  in  w.  Alabama,  adjoinfaig  Mississippi ;  drained  by  the  Tombigbee 
and  Sipsey  rivers,  and  Lubbub  creek  ;  about  984  sq.m.;  pop.  90,  33,470,  inclu.  colored. 
The  surface  is  Irregular  and  hilly.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are 
wheat,  com,  cotton,  and  potatoes.   Co.  seat,  Carrollton. 

FICKEH8,  a  CO.  in  n.  Georgia,  drained  by  the  branches  of  the  Cooeawattee  and 
Etowah  rivers  ;  about  376  sq.m.;  '00,  8183,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is 
uneven  and  mountainous,  much  of  it  covered  with  forests.  I'he  s^  in  the  lowlands  is 
fertile.  The  principal  productioia  are  com,  wheat,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  Marble  is 
fbund.   Co.  seat,  Jasper. 

FICXEX8,  a  co.  in  n.w.  South  Carolina  ;  adjoining  North  Carolina ;  bounded  on  tho 
n.e,  by  the  Saluda  river,  and  on  the  8,w.  by  the  Keowee,  crossed  by  the  Southern  uid 
the  Blue  lUdge  railroads:  404  sq.  m.;  pop.  *90,  16,880,  Includ.  colored.-  The  surface  Is 
mieven,  and  heavily  wooded.  Tne  Blue  ^dge  extends  along  the  n.  border.  The  soil 
Is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  com,  wheat,  ootton,  and  potatoes.  Co.  seat, 
Pickens. 

PICZSHB,  Andbew,  1739-1817;  b.  Paxton,  Penn.;  of  Huguenot  ancestry;  removed 
with  hla  parents  to  the  Waxhaw  settlement,  S.  C,  17^.  He  fought  In  the  Cherokee  war 
as  a  volunteer,  April,  1761,  under  Col.  Grant,  and  on  his  return  went  to  the  Long  Cane 
settlement.  At  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  war  he  was  capt.  of  a  militia  com- 
pany, rising  to  the  rank  of  br%.-gen.  In  Feb.,  ITTO,  with  400  men  under  his  ctnnmand, 
he  defeated  Col.  Boyd,  with  TOO  tories  at  Settle  Creek.  His  horse  was  shot  under  him 
at  the  battle  of  Stono,  1770.  In  the  same  year  be  defeated  the  Cherokees  at  TomasFee. 
He  commanded  the  militia  at  the  battle  of  Cowpens  (1781),  twice  rallying  them  after 
they  bad  been  driven  back;  and  was  presented  with  a  sword  by  congress.  In  June  be 
captured  Augusta.  Ga.,  and  while  commanding  the  Carolina  militu  at  the  t»ttle  of 
Eutaw,  was  saved  from  a  fatal  wound,  by  the  glancing  of  the  bullet  oft  the  buckle  of 
his  sword-belt.  He  conducted  another  expetUtion  agamst  the  diert^es  in  1783,  and 
gained  possesdon  of  a  large  portion  of  the  territory  now  included  in  the  state  of  Georgia. 
Soon  Biter  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  elected  u>  the  Soutti  Carolina  le^slature,  and 
represented  his  district  there  until  1794;  was  member  of  the  state  constitutional  con- 
vention, promoted  to  maj.gen.  of  militia  1795,  member  of  the  legislature  1801  and  1813. 
He  was  commissioner  on  many  occasions  to  treat  with  the  Indians  of  the  south ;  securing 
Pendleton  and  Greenville,  S.  C.  by  the  treaty  of  Hopewell;  and  soon  afterward  took  up 
his  residence  at  that  place.  He  was  prudent,  simple  In  manners,  and  of  great  decision  of 
character.  He  married  Rebecca  Calhoun,  aunt  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  in  1705.  His  son 
Andrew,  a  lawyer,  gov.  of  South  Carolina  18KI-18,  d.  SQas..  1888. 

PIGKKBXL.   See  Pikk. 

3PI0KESIV0,  Chableb,  1805-78;  h.  Penn.;  grandson  of  Timothy.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard,  became  a  physician,  and  was  naturalist  to  the  U.  8,  exploring  expedition 
under  Commander  Wilkes,  1888-43.  Be  afterwards  traveled  in  Ind&  and  Africa.  He 
published  Baees  of  Men  and  their  OeographtctU  DMrOution,  1848;  Oiaoffrafhieal  DittrSm- 
mm  efAnimah  and  Man,  1854;  and  Qeogra^ieal  Dittrihutbtn  qf  PlanU,  1861.  At  the 
time  of  hi»  death  he  had  lu  press  Man't  Seeord  tf  M»  o»a  ^nsfanw' 
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FIOKXRIKQ,  Edward  Crables;  b.  Boston,  184d;  gradiuled  at  the  Lawrence  scien- 
tific school  in  1866,  and  was  elected  professor  of  physics  la  the  Massachusetts  iostitate 
of  technolo^.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Nautical  Almaime  expedition  which  obsearred 
the  eclipse  M  ISeO.  He  was  elected  director  of  the  Harrard  ob«ernit«T  In  1876.  He 
published  a  work  on  Physical  Man^mlatim  In  1674. 

HBKEBXKB,  JoBN.  LUD..  1777-1846;  b.  Mass.;  son  of  Timothy;  gradosted  ift 
Harvard  college  in  1796,  and  became  secretary  of  the  U.  8.  legation  at  Lisbon  the  next 
jear.  He  was  private  secretary  to  Rufus  Eing,  U.  B.  minister  at  London,  1799-1801, 
when  he  returned  to  Salem.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1804,  and  practiced  at  Salem 
till  1827,  wben-be  settled  in  Boston,  where  he  was  citj  solicitor  from  1839.  He  served 
in  the  executive  fx>uncil,  and  both  branches  of  the  state  legidature,  was  on  the  commis- 
sion to  revise  the  Massachusetts  general  statutes  in  1888,  was  president  of  the  American 
academy  of  arts  and  sdeuces,  the  founder  and  first  president  of  the  American  oriental 
society,  and  an  overseer  of  Harvard  college.  His  chief  publication  was  his  QieA  and 
English  lexicon,  1826,  republished  abromT.   Among  his  other  works  are  A  Yoeeiruiatf 

?f  Amerieanitma,  1816;  An  Eua^  on  A  Uniform  Oraioffraphjf  for  tht  Indian  Languaget, 
820;  and  Bamarki  on  tite  Indian  Zmtffue^  tfliorth  Ameriea,  1880. 

PIOKEBZVG,  TuoTET,  LL.D;j^746-iaS9:  h.  Kass.;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1768, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1*^8.  In  1774  he  drew  up  and  presented  to  Oen.  Qage 
the  memorial  of  the  citizens  of  Salem  in  regard  to  the  Boston  port  bill.  He  belonged  to 
the  committee,  of  correspondence,  and  his  arrest  was  ordered  for  summoning  a  town 
meeting  to  consider  the  state  of  public  affairs,  but  the  warrant  for  his  arrest  was  with- 
drawn. In  1775  he  became  a  justice  of  the  common  pleas  for  Essex  co.,  and  the  bsbmi 
year  appeared  his  Easy  Plan  of  Discipline  for  a  MQitia,  which  became  the  authorized 
manual  of  the  colonial  miliUa.  He  ledan  Xissex  co.  regiment  of  700  men  in  1776,  was 
made  adj.gen.,  was  at  Brandywine  and  Ctermantown,  served  on  the  continental  board  of 
war  in  1777,  and  was  appointed  quartermaster  gen.  in, 1780.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
went  into  the  commission  business  in  Philadelphia,  hut  removed  to  Wilkes- Barr£  in 
1786.  He  settled  the  territorial  disputes  between  Pennsylvania  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Wyoming  valley,  and  organized  Luzerne  co.,  which  he  represented  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania convention  of  1787  that  ratified  the  federal  constitution.  Between  1790  and  1798 
he  negotiated  treaties  with  the  Sis  Nations,  and  the  Indians  in  the  n.w.  In  1791  hewas 
appointed  p(»Unaster^neral ;  in  Jan.,  1795,  secretary  of  war;  and  in  Decemher  (rf  the 
same  year  he  was  truitferred  to  the  state  department,  from  which  Preeident  Adams 
removed  him  in  1800.  He  again  settled  on  his  uacultivated  lands;  but,  a  number  of  hii 
MassachusettB  friends  havingbought  a  largo  part  of  them  to  secure  his  return  to  b'a 
native  state,  he  removed  to' £ssex  co.,  of  whose  court  of  common  pleas  he  was  m&da 
chief  justice  in  1802.  In  1803  he  filled  the  une:n>ired  term  of  Dwight  Foster  in  the  U. 
6.  senate,  to  which  he  was  re-elected  in  1805.  In  1813  ho  served  on  the  Massachusetts 
board  of  war,  and  he  was  a  member  of  congress,  181S-17.  In  politics  be  was  an  extreme 
federalist,  but  the  warmth  of  his  temper  inTolved  him  in  controversiea  with  some  of  his 
poHtical  coUewuca.   He  wrote  a  Bnww  OorreapondmM  bOueen  John  Adami  and 

WUUam  Chmningham,  addxeases,  etc 

noXEBraiX,  Frsdbbkik  Ricrabd;  b.  London,  1830;  studied  at  the  Bx^al  acad- 
emy. His  first  picture,  an  oil-palnting  called  "The  Combat  between  Hercules  and 
Acbelous,"  was  exhibited' in  1840.  It  was  followed  by  a  cartoon  of  "The  Death  of 
King  Lear."  and  "  The  Burial  of  Harold,"  which  was  bought  for  the  new  houses  of 
parliament.   He  was  elected  to  the  Boyal  acadfouy  in  1857. 

PICK  ET,  in  military  language,  has  several  dgnlflcations.  It  applies  to  a  stake  shod 
and  sometimes  rinsed  with  iron,  driven  into  the  ground,  and  used  to  sustahi  ropes,  which 
mark  off  sections  in  a  camping-ground,  or  for  tying  horses  to.  These  pickets  are  4  or  S 
ft.  long.  Short  pickets  about  8  In.  long  are  employed  as  anchors  for  the  ropes  extending 
tents. — In  fortification  pickets  are  pointed  stakes  for  pinning  gabions  together  and  to  the 
ground ;  also  when  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  laid  close  together,  of  different  lengths, 
and  in  a  position  inclined  towards  the  front,  they  form  a  powerful  obstruction  to  the 
advance  of  a  storming-party,  having  a  sreat  effect  in  breaking  a  line  of  soldiers. — PSektt 
was  formerly  a  military  punishment,  vniere  the  culiuit  was  held  by  the  raised  arm  in 
such  a  position  that  his  whole  weight  fell  on  one  foot,  which  was  supported  on  a  picket 
with  a  blunt  point.  The  time  the  man  thus  stood  was  proportioned  to  the  offense.  The 
punistiment  became,  after  a  few  moments,  extremely  painful:  It  has  leng  been  dlscoa- 
tinueti  on  sanitary  grounds. 

PICKET  is  a  small  body  of  men  posted  at  some  point  beyond  the  geoeral  line  of 
the  army  or  corps,  for  the  purpose  of  ol»erving  the  motions  of  an  enemy,  or  j^Ttj^  time^ 
notice  in  case  of  any  attack.   Pickets  are  either  outlying  or  inlying. 

PICKETT,  a  co.  in  n.  eastern  Tenn..  on  the  Kentucky  border,  fmmed  1881  from  parts 
of  Overton  and  Fentress ;  240  sq.m. ;  pop. '90.  47,086.  Surface  mountainous,  with  broad 
intervales  along  the  tributaries  of  the  Wolf  and  Obey  rivers.  It  is  well  wooded  and 
has  a  productive  soil  yielding  grain  and  fruit.   Co.  seat,  Byrdstown. 

FIOKVn,  Gboboe  Edward,  1825-75;  b.  Richmond,  Va. ;  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1846;  served  with  credit  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  in  1855  was  made  capt.  in  the  9th 
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infaDtry.  In  1691  he  resigned  and  joined  the  confederate  army  as  a  col.,  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  maj.gen. ;  commanded  a  division  at  Fredericksburg,  Gettysburg,  and  Mew 
Berne.  He  commanded  at  the  capture  of  Plymouth,  N.  C,  but  met  with  heavy  loss  at 
Five  Forks,  and  uiirendered  with  Lee. 

FIOKL£S.  Although  the  term  piekUd  is  applied  to  animal  substances,  such  as  beef, 
pork,  Ssb,  etc.,  preserved  in  salt,  yet  pickles  are  generally  understood  to  be  the  various 
parts  of  vegetables  preserved  in  vinegar.  The  process  employed  is  first  to  via&h  the 
articles  intended  for  pickles  in  clean  cold  water,  and  aftcrwarda  to  soak  tliem  lor  a  few 
days  in  a  strong  solution  of  salt  in  water.  They  are  next  taken  out,  and  if  fruits  or 
roots,  dried  in  a  cloth;  but  if  vegetables,  such  as  cauliflower,  etc.,  they  must  be  well 
dramed,  and  then  placed  in  the  vessels  intended  to  hold  than,  a  few  p>epperconis,  or 
any  other  spice  wtuch  is  suitable,  being  sprinkled  in  from  time  to  time..  When  the  ves- 
eel  18  so  far  filled  ttiat  it  will  hold  no  more,  boiling  vinegar  is  poured  in  until  it  is  quite 
full,  and  tightly  covered  up.  Many  persons  prefer  to  boil  tlie  spices,  of  whatever 
kind  used,  in  the  vinegar;  and  some  add  the  vinegar  cold  to  such  vegetables  or  fruit  as 
are  of  a  naturally  soft  substance,  because,  except  in  the  case  of  green  VHlnuts,  and  one 
or  two  other  fruits,  extreme  softness  is  objectionable  in  pickles.  When  the  materials  to 
be  pickled  are  naturally  green,  as  la  the  case  of  gherkins  or  small  cucumbers,  French 
beans,  etc.,  it  is  considered  very  desirable  to  preserve  their  color  as  much  as  possible; 
and  it  is  sometimes  very  succraafully  accomplished  by  steeping  vine,  cablrage,  spinach, 
or  parsley  leaves  in  the  vinegar,  by  which  their  color  u  Imparted  tbrou^Ii  tlie  vinegar  to 
the  pickles.  But  this  requires  great  care  and  patience,  more,  indeed,  than  is  generally 
thought  worth  applying  to  it,  and  dealers  consequently  resort  to  vety  reprehehaible 
methods  of  colonng  their  pickles,  such  as  boiling  the  vinegar  in  copper  vessels,  and 
thereby  forming  an  acetate  of  copper,  which  is  green ;  or  even  directly  adding  that  salt 
to  the  pickles.   Many  serious  accidents  have  resulted  from  the  presence  of  tms  poison. 

The  prindpal  pickles  made  In  this  country  arc  eaibage,  almost  always  made  from  the 
red  variety ;  to  this  is  frequently  added  slices  of  beet-root,  which  are  an  agreeable  addf. 
tlon,  and  Improve  the  color.  The  celebrated  Bpanish  pickle  is  a  mixture  of  the  red 
cabbaee  and  slices  of  the  large  Spanish  onion.  Bbme  housewives,  In  their  efforts  to  out- 
rival  their  neighbors,  add  a  little  cochlueal  to  iraprove  the  color.  The  spices  considered 
most  suitable  for  pitted  cabbage  are  white  and  olack  peppercorns,  ginger,  and  mace. — 
Oaulifitneert.  Only  the  flower  portion,  with  its  white  branches,  is  UMd,  and  In  other 
respects  they  are  treated  as  cu3bhge.—Gherkin»,  or  very  young  cucumbers.  These 
require  the  same  sidces  as  the  cabbase ;  but  much  care  is  required  w  keep  as  well  as  poe- 
idble  their.green  color.  This  pickle  is  the  one  which  American  cooks  and  housewives  most 

i>rlde  themselves  upon  making  well ;  and  almost  every  one  has  some  particular  plan  for 
ts  preparation.  A  veir  much  approved  method  is  to  soak  the  gherkins  in  a  brine,  com< 
posed  of  six  ounces  of  eait  to  the  quart  of  water  for  24  hours,  then  drain  or  dry  In  a 
cloth,  place  them  in  jars,  and  pour  in  the  pickle,  composed  of  vinegar,  with  an  addition 
to  each  quart  of  one  ounce  ^t,  black  peppercorns  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  one  ounce 
of  gingOT  slightly  bruised,  one  or  two  blades  of  mace,  and  a  dozen  bay-leaves.  After 
BoakiuK  two  days,  they  are  set  on  the  fire  unUl  they  simmer,  and  then  replaced  in  the 
lars,  which  must  he  well  corked,  and  covered  with  skin,  to  exclude  the  ah.—FrfneA 
oearu.  The  young  green  pods  are  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  gherkins. — Onum$  and 
etehtUott  are  carefully  peeled,  and,  after  two  days  steeping  in  brine,  covered  with  boiling 
vinegar,  to  which  the  spice,  usually  black  peppercorns,  has  been  added.  A  small  variety 
of  onion,  called  the  ailver-skin,  is  generally  used. —  WeUnutg.  The^e  are  gatliered  green, 
and  so  tender  that  a  pin  can  easily  be  pi^ed  through  them :  they  are  useless  when  the 
^ell  liaa  begun  to  form.  They  require  at  least  a  week's  steeping  in  the  brine.  The 
vinegar  must  Iw  poured  on  tti«n  boiling  hot.  The  spices  used  are  peppercorns,  mace, 
ginger,  and  sometimes  a  little  garlic  and  cloves. — Mmhroomt  arc  sometimes  pickled  only 
in  brine,  and  are  very  useful  for  gravies,  etc.,  in  winter-time.  They  are  also  preserved 
1q  vinegar,  and  must  be  washed  in  salt  and  water  quickly,  and  then  boiled  in  the  vine- 
gar, to  which,  besides  the  spices,  a  small  quantity  of  salt  Is  added. — Hastvriivms.  The 
young  green  fruit  or  seeds  of  the  nasturtium  plant,  or  greater  Indian  cress  (Tropaoteum ' 
Tuuturiium).  make  a  most  excellent  pickle,  whicli  is  an  admirable  substitute  for  the  for- 
eign capers  In  sauces  for  various  dishes,  and  alone  is  an  agreeable  pickle. — Several  kinds 
of  mixed  pickles  are  made,  the  chief  of  which  is  one  callM  j^caliuy  or  "Indian  pickle," 
which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  cucumber,  cauliflowers,  etc.,  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  mustard-seed,  and  flour  of  mustard  used  as  a  spice,  which  gives  it  a  bright  yellow 
color. 

Of  the  foreign  pickles  imported  from  other  countries,  we  have  the  unopened  buds  of  ' 
the  beautiful  plant  eapparu  wpinota,  called  capers;  olives,  pickled  both  in  lirioe  and  vin- 
egar, but  chiefly  in  the  former— both  from  southern  Europe.  From  tropical  countries 
every  variety  of  the  capsicum — green  shoots  of  bamboo— ^d  the  fruit  of  the  mango, 
which  Is  in  much  esteem  wherever  it  is  known,  notwithstanding  a  turpentine  flavor, 
whldi  is  not  agreeable  at  first.  Besides  these,  there  are  numerous  other  bickles  of  less 
importance,  almost  every  soft  part  of  wholesome  vegetables  being  adaptea  to  tliis  mode 
of  preparation.  Pickles  genenilly  are  considered  provocatives  to  appeUte,  and  if  used 
Juoicioiuily,  and  made  properly,  are  wholesome  and  agreeable  additions  to  our  food. 
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n'OOj  one  of  the  Azores  Islands,  stuids  midway  betvueu  ihB  eastern  and  weatmn 
extremities  of  the  group,  a  few  miles  s.e.  of  Fayal.  It  is  45  m.  Ifsag,  sod  S  m.  In  aver- 
age width;  area  about  254  sc^.m.;  po^. — the  desccodants  of  Portuguese— about  24,000k 
It  is  traversed  by  a  volcaaic  ridge,  which  rises  7,618  ft.  hl^  in  the  peak  (PIoo),  whence 
the  name  of  the  island.   See  Azores. 

PICO,  QiOTAKNi,  DELLA  MiRAKDOLA.,  an  Italian  philosopher  and  theologian,  wiiose 
genius  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the  reputation  he  once  enjoyed,  was  the  son' of  the  sover- 
eign prince  of  Mirandola  and  Concordia,  and  was  b.  Feb.  24,  1463.  At  tlie  age  of  14 
he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Bologna,  and  after  spending  some  years  there,  visited 
tbe  principal  schools  of  Italy  and  France,  everywhere  distinguishmg  himself  by  the 
extraordinary  facility  with  which  he  mastered  the  most  difficult  branches  of  knowledge.' 
His  linguistic  acquisitions  embraced  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Clialdee,  and  Arabic,  braidei 
Italian  and  French;  he  was  familiar  with  the  different  phases  of  the  scholastic  philoso- 
phy, and  he  waa  also  versed  in  mathematics,  logic,  and  physics.  At  the  age  38  he 
returned  to  Borne,  when  Innocent  YIII.  was  pontiff,  and  Immediately  sought  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  his  learning  in  the  most  striking  manner,  by  publicly  posting  up  no 
fewer  than  900  theses  or  propositions  In  logic,  ethics,  physics  mathematics,  theology, 
natural  and  cabalistic  magic,  drawn  from  Latin,  Oreek,  Jewufa,  and  Arabic  writers, 
offering  to  maintain  an  argument  on  each  against  all  the  scholars  of  Europe,  and  under- 
taking to  pay  the  expenses  of  those  who  came  from  a  distance.  Pico  presumptuously 
entitled  his  theses  De  Omni  Bt  SeibUi  (On  everything  that  can  be  Known),  and  VoltaEre 
sarcasticallT  added,  et  de  ^ibuadari  aliia,  which  addition  is  as  true  as  it  is  witty.  Pico 
had  several  encounters  with  notable  scholars,  and  is  reported  to  have  come  off  victorious 
on  every  occasion.  But  his  very  success  was  the  cause  of  misfortune.  The  church 
appointed  a  committee  to  report  on  tbe  propositions  of  the  young  prince,  and  the  result 
was  that  several  of  them  were  condemned  as  "heretical,"  although  the  author  was 
acquitted  of  any  heretical  intentions.  Pico  now  witlidrew  from  Borne,  and  after  a  short 
time  settled  In  Florence,  where  he  austerely  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  compositioa 
of  polemical  treatises  ag^nst  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  and  to  the  refutation  of  judicial 
astrology.  Among  his  closest  friends  were  Politian  and  Ficino.  He  died  Nov.  17, 
1484,  at  the  earl^  age  of  SI.  .  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  published  at  Bologna 
in  1496;  it  has  since  been  frequently  reprinted.  The  principal  are  Beptaplus,  id  est  ds 
Dei  Greatori*  Opera  sex  IHerum  Libri  BepUm,  an  allegorical  explanation  of  creation  as 
recorded  in  the  Iiook  of  Cknests;  GondusioTiea  PkHowpkiea,  Cabaiittica  et  T/Uologiea— 
these  are  the  famous  propositions  which  excited  so  much  ferment  at  Borne;  Apologui 
Conecrdia  Gomitis;  Dieputationea  adtema  Astrologiam  Dimnatriecm  Libri  xli. ;  Aurem  a4 
FamUiarea  Epittolm;  m  Wminit  DignUate.  Vico  is  a  happy  illustration  of  the  immedi- 
ate effects  produced  in  literature  by  the  "revival  of  letters;",  he  is  full  of  a  specious 
kind  of  universal  learning,  zealous  and  enthusiastic,  but  destitute  of  originality,  depth, 
or  creative  power.  "He  was,"  says  M.  Matter,  "  a  prodigy  of  memoiy,  elocution,  and 
dialectics,  but  neither  a  writer  nor  a  thinker." 

FXCOTT,  Hbnbt  Pierre  ;  b.  France,  1834 ;  studied  minting  with  Delaroche.  His 
most  famous  works  are"  The  Harvest  of  Love,"  18S5;  "The  First  Kiss,"  1667;  "  Moses 
on  the  Banks  of  the  Nile,"  1870  ;  and  "  The  Night  Watch,"  1878. 

FICBATSa.   See  ExFLOsrvES  or  High  Power. 

FICBIC  ACID,         Carbazotic  Acid. 

FJCB0T0X'nrE,CiiHiiO*+HiO,  is  the  active  principle  of  eoeculutindieut,  from  which 
it  may  be  extracted  boiling  alcohol,  or  hy  water  contidning  a  little  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  crystallizes  !n  colorleaa  piismg.  This  subBtance  is  extremely  poisonous,  me-third  of 
a  grain  being  sufficient,  when  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  a  cat,  to  produce  tetanic 
convulsions  and  death  in  ten  minutes. 

FUTOE  VABIU8.    See  Fabids. 

nOTOU,  a  CO.  In  Nova  Scotia,  ^ying  upon  Northumberland  strait ;  drained  by  many 
small  streams  flowing  into  the  harbors  of  the  coast;  1125  sq.  m.;  pop.  *01,  34,M],  the 
majority  of  Scotch  descent.  The  surface  Is  undulating  and  the  soil  very  rich.  Iron, 
limestone,  and  coal  are  found.  The  Pictou  branch  of  the  Intercolonial  railroad  traverses 
the  county.    Co.  seat,  Pictou. 

PICTOU',  a  thriving  seaport  on  the  n.  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  n.  shore  of  an 
ample  and  perfectly  protected  harbor,  113  miles  n.n.e,  of  Halifax.  Lat.  of  light-house, 
4d°  41'  n.;  long.  62*^  40*  w.  It  stands  In  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  district,  with 
extensive  coal-mines  and  quarries  of  building-stone  in  the  vicinity.  It  exports  laive 
quantities  of  coal,  also  buildti^-stone,  dried  fish,  and  potatoes.  Commerce  Is  rapidly 
increasing.  The  mean  summer  temperature  Is  63.52°,  and  the  mean  temperature  for  the 
year  Is  42.09°.    Pop.  '91,  2,998. 

PIGTS,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  north-eastern  provinces  of  Scotland.  Every- 
thing connected  wilh  the  history  of  the  Picts  has  been  made  matter  of  controversy,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  Uruth,  where  the  Information  given  by  early  writers  la  so 
scanty,  and  where  most  modem  authors  seem  only  to  have  looked  for  materials  to  sup- 
port a  favorite  theory. 


It  will  be  uaaecessarj  to  enter  on  an  ezunlnatlon  of  the  name  lUelf .  The  ' '  Plcte* 
of  the  RomaDs  probably  represented  a  word  by  which  the  nation  was  known  in  its  own 
language,  as  well  as  the  barbaric  cuatom  to  which  the  well-known  expression  of  Cl&ii- 
dian,  "  nee  falso  nomine  Pictos,"  bears  reference.  Of  much  more  importance  is  the 
inquiry  regarding  the  origin  aod  language  of  the  Picts.  This  Is  what,  among  Scottisii 
aQtiquaiies,  has  been  emphatically  called  "the  Plctish  question;"  respectine  which  the 
beBt-known  and  most  musinff,  and  certainly  not  the  least  useful  discusuon,  is  that 
between  Jonathan  Oldbuck  and  sir  Artliur  Wardour,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  TAe  Anti- 
quary.  The  disputants  can  hardly  even  now  be  said  to  be  agreed;  but  the  prevailing 
opinion  is,  what  sound  criticism  alwaTa  pointed  to,  that  the  Plcts  were  a  Celtic  race- 
perhaps  the  first  known  inhabitants  of  northern  Britain,  and  (as  some  hold)  to  be  identi- 
fied with  the  Caledonians  of  the  Roman  writers.  At  tlie  time  when  they  became  generally 
spoken  of  under  the  name  of  Picts,  they  occupied  the  whole  territory  n.  of  the  firth  of 
Forth,  except  the  western  portion,  which  had  been  colonized  or  subdued  by  the  Scots, 
another  Celtic  nation,  whose  chief  seat  was  in  Ireland — the  proper  and  ancient  Scotland. 
The  southern  boun^uir  of  the  Plcts  was  the  Roman  proTince  of  Valenda,  embracing 
the  territory  between  the  two  Roman  walls.  At  a  later  period,  when  Britain  was  aban- 
doned by  Its  Imperial  rulem,  the  boundaries  of  the  various  nations  occupying  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  Island  majr  be  traced  with  considerable  distinctness.  Shaking  allowance 
for  partial  changes  at  various  times,  these  boundaries  may  be  held  to  be  the  following: 
The  Plctish  terntory  extended  along  the  whole  sea-coast  from  the  Srth  of  Forth  to  the 
Pentland  firth.  It  was  bounded  on  the  w.  br  the  country  of  the  Scots,  which  extended 
along  the  western  coast  from  the  firth  of  Clyde  to  the  modem  RosMhire ;  but  the  precise 
line  between  the  two  nations  cannot  be  ascertMned.  The  countiy  of  the  Plcts  was 
bounded  on  the  s.  by  the  firth  of  Forth  and  the  province  of  Lothian,  then  possessed  by 
the  English ;  while  the  country  of  the  Scots  bad  for  its  southern  boundaries  tiw  flrth  ol 
Clyde  and  tlie  kingdom  of  Cumbria,  held  by  the  independept  Britons. 

The  Picti^  nation  consisted  of  two  great  divisions,  called  the  nonhem  and  the  southert 
Picts,  the  boundary  between  them  being  the  mountain  range  known  afterwards  as  the 
Grampians.  These  divisions  seem  at  some  times  to  liave  been  ruled  by  different  princes, 
at  other  times  to  Itave  been  under  one  sovereign.  Tbe  Picts  were  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity at  different  periods.  The  southern  Picta  received  tbe  faith  from  St.  Xioian, 
bi^op  of  Candida  Cosa,  early  in  the  5th  century.  This  is  mentioned  by  Bede,  and  the 
fact  itself  has  never  been  doubted ;  but  controversy,  as  usual,  has  been  busy  with  the 
details.  The  point  in  dispute  is  the  situation  of  the  Picts  who  owed  their  conversion  to 
Ninian  (q.v.).  A  careful  examination  of  the  statements  of  venerable  Bcde,  and  the  fuller 
but  less  trustworthy  uarrative  of  Ailrcd  of  Rieraux,  will  show  that  the  southern  Picts, 
converted  by  Ninian.  had  their  seat  north  of  the  Forth ;  that  they  were,  in  fact,  the  great 
division  of  tbe  Pictlsh  nation  occupying  the  countrj'  between  the  firth  and  the  Gram- 
pians. The  labors  of  Ninian  were  earned  on  and  completed  by  teachers  whose  names 
are  well  known  to  the  readers  of  eccleuasUcal  history — Palladius,  Serf,  Teman,  and 
others.  The  northern  Hcts  owed  their  conversion  to  a  teacher  of  hi^er  renown — St. 
Columba  (q.v.).  The  life  of  that  abbot,  from  his  leaving  Ireland  in  6to,  to  his  death  in 
S97,  was  chiefly  spent  in  converting  tbe  northern  Picts.  Their  ruler  at  this  time  was 
Brude,  son  of  Mailcon,  wliom  Bede  styles  a  very  powerful  king.  His  chief  residence 
was  on  the  banks  of  tli^  Ness,  and  there  Columba  baffled  and  confuted  the  heathen  Magi 
In  the  manner  recorded  by  his  biographer  Adamnan.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
precise  character  of  the  superstitions  held  by  the  Picts  before  their  conversion.  Those 
whom  Adamnan  calls  Magi,  are  by  some  modem  writers  styled  Druids,  and  their  rell^n 
is  said  to  have  been  a  species  of  Druidism — whatever  tliat  may  be  held  to  mean. 

Brade,  the  first  Christian  kiug  of  the  Picts,  died  in  S86.  Catalogues  are  preserved, 
of  more  or  less  authority,  of  the  sovereigns  who  succeeded  him.  It  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  discrepancies  of  these  lists,  which  probably  contain  tbe  names  of  princes 
who  reigned  at  the  same  time  in  tbe  northern  and  soutlicrn  divisions  of  the  kingdom. 
The  limits  of  tbe  Plctish  territories  continued  much  the  same  till  the  middle  of  the  7th 
c,  when  a  portion  of  the  southern  province  was  subdued  by  Oswy,  king  of  Northumbria. 
In  the  be^nning  of  the  reign  of  Oswy's  son  and  succeasor,  Egftld,  tne  Picts  made  an 
attempt  to  recover  the  territory  which  had  been  wrested  from  tuem.  It  was  unsuccess- 
ful ;  and  the  power  of  the  Enj^Ish  was  so  firmly  established,  that  ^he  conquered  province 
wa-t  erected  into  a  diocese  separate  fr^rn  Liodisfarae,  the  seat  of  tbe  bishop  t>eing  fixed 
at  Abercorn.  Encouraged  by  the  success  which  had  attended  liis  enterprises,  Egfrid 
seems  to  have  contemplated  the  subjugation  of  tlie  whole  Pictisb  kingdom.  He  advanced 
northwards  with  his  army;  Brude,  son  of  Bili.  kin^  of  the  Picts,  retreating  before  him. 
The  English  sovereign  passed  the  Tay,  and  tlie  Picts  made  a  stand  at  Nechtansmere, 
supposed  to  be  Dunnicoen,  in  Angus.  A  confiict  ensued;  the  English  were  utterly 
defeated,  and  their  king  was  slain.  Tbe  consequences  of  this  battle,  which  was  fought 
on  the  20th  of  May,  685,  were  very  important.  The  Picts  recovered  the  whole  territory 
which  they  had  lost,  and  even  suraUed  for  a  time  a  portion  of  the  proper  Northiunbrian 
kingdom. 

The  next  licUsh  prince  whose  name  calls  for  special  noUce  is  Nectan,  son  of  Dereli, 
who  suooeeded  about  the  year  710.   He  cultivated  learning  to  some  extent,  and  aspired 
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to  the  position  of  an  eodedastical  reformor.  The  Plotbh  dmrdi  hdd  imsisdy  flie 
aame  doctrines  u  the  English ;  but  it  differed  in  various  points  of  ritual,  the  most  Impor- 
tant of  which  related  to  toe  proper  time  of  keeping  easter.  The  king  applied  for  advice 
to  Ceolfrid,  abbot  of  Jarrow,  and  the  answer,  which  is  addressed  "To  the  most  excel- 
lent lord,  and  most  glorious  kine,  Nectan,"  is  preserved  among  the  works  of  venerable 
Bede.  Encouraged  by  this  epistle,  he  summoned  a  counsel  of  his  clergy  and  nobles,  and 
enjoined  them  to  observe  the  English  usages.  The  royal  command  met  with  a  readv 
obedience.  He  had  also  applied  to  the  abtot  of  Jarrow  for  architects  to  build  a  church 
of  stone  in  the  Roman  fa^ion,  which  he  proptwed  to  dedicate  to  St.  Peter.  We  are 
told  by  Bede  that  the  architects  were  sent,  but  have  no  further  information  on  this  inter- 
esting subject.  The  plans  of  the  king  were  probably  interrupted  by  dissen^ns  among 
hia  people;  and  the  entire  assimilation  of  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  northern  Brit- 
ain to  those  of  England  was  postponed  for  four  centuries. 

The  most  active  of  all  the  Fictish  sovereigns  was  Hungus,  son  of  Urgust,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  780,  and  reigned  for  80  years.  He  was  engaged  in  constant  wars  with  the 
Scots,  the  Britons,  and  the  English,  in  wliich  he  was  generally  victorious.  After  his 
death,  the  kingdom  began  to  decline.  The  history  of  its  latest  period  la  inv(^ved  in 
impenetrable  obscurity;  all  that  we  know  for  certain  U  the  final  result.  Various  princes 
claimed  the  crown,  and  held  possesion  of  portions  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  most  pow- 
erful competitor  was  Kenneth,  son  of  Alpin,  king  of  the  Scots,  who  was  descended,  in 
the  female  line,  from  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  the  Picts,  and  was  probably  the  true 
inlieritor,  according  to  the  peculiar  law  of  succession  which  is  said  to  have  existed  among 
that  nation.  Kenneth  was  acknowledged  as  king  in  843,  and  fixed  bis  residence  at  Fort- 
eviot,  in  Stratherne,  the  capital  of  the  Pictisb  kingdom. 

A  famous  passage  from  Henry  of  Huntingdon  has  often  been  quoted,  in  illustration 
ot  the  supposed  utter  destructiou  of  the  Fids,  of  their  princes,  their  race,  and  thdr  lan- 
guage. It  is  referred  to  in  tbat  sense  at  the  close  ot  the  following  sentences  of  a  work 
written  stane  time  before,  but  only  published  In  the  ;^ear  1864:  "The  Relish  vessel  is 
seen  in  the  distant  horizon;  she  approaches  rapidly,  till  you  clearly  distinguish  the  crew 
upon  the  deck ;  but  before  you  are  near  enough  to  hear  their  voices,  she  sinks,  the  waterq 
close  over  her,  and  the  wreck  never  can  be  raised.  The  total  extinction  of  tlie  Pictish 
language  renders  any  further  inqutrv  impossible.  The  acumen  and  criticism  of  the  19th 
c.  cannot  advance  beyond  the  homely  wisdom  of  the  12th  century." — Sir  Frands  Pal- 
grave's  Hiatory  of  Normandy  and  Sr^land,  vol.  iv.  p.  294. 

The  impression  conveyed  by  such  words  is  an  erroneous  one.  Hie  Pictish  princes 
still  continued  to  reign  in  the  persons  of  Kenneth  and  his  descendants.  They  were  kings 
of  the  Picts  in  reality  and  by  race,  as  much  as  James  I.  and  his  successors  were  kings  of 
England.  The  princes  did  not  cease  in  the  one  case  more  than  in  the  other  to  be  sov- 
ereigns of  the  larger  kingdom,  because  they  had  previously  ruled  in  the  lesser  one. 
Neiuier  did  the  nation  of  tlie  Picts  cease  to  exist.  They  dwelt  as  before  in  their  own 
land;  their  old  capital  was  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom;  and  Pictavia  is  spoken  of 
by  the  chronicle  long  after  Uie  accesnon  of  Kenneth,  and  long  before  Scotia  became 
identified  with  nor^em  Bribdn,  or  ceased  to  be  the  ordinary  name  for  Ireland. 
Undoubtedly,  through  the  Influence  of  the  kings,  and  perhaps  of  the  clergy,  whom  the 
later  Pictish  princes  bad  held  under  an  oppressive  bondage,  the  Scots  became  the  pre- 
dominant race,  and  finally  gave  their  name  to  the  united  kingdom  and  nation.  Neither 
did  the  language  of  the  Picts  cease  to  be  spoken.  It  continued,  as  before,  to  be  the  dia- 
lect of  the  norm-eastern  provinces,  till,  first  in  the  extreme  n.,  it  yielded  to  the  Scandi- 
navian invader,  and  afterward — more  than  two  centuries  subsequently  to  the  accession 
of  Kenneth— it  began  to  recede  slowly  before  tlie  Teutonic  tongue  of  English  and  Flem- 
ish colonists.   The  same  process  which  destroyed  the  Celtic  language  of  the  Pictish  peo- 


of  the  I^ctish  language  has  been  of  lat«  thoroughly  discussed  by  Mr.  Skene  in  his  J^our 
Andent  Booka  of  Walet.  In  addition  to  Peanfahel,  the  sole  Pictish  word  formerly 
known,  Mr.  Skene  has  discovered  feur  other  distinct  words,  l)e8ides  a  number  of  sylla- 
bles entering  into  prope.'  names;  and  from  all  these  he  deduces  the  opinion  that  Pictish 
"  is  not  Welsh,  neither  is  it  Gaelic:  but  it  is  a  Gaelic  dialect  partaking  lai^y  of  Welsh 
forms."  More  specifically,  he  holds  that  Pictish,  as  compared  with  Gaelic,  was  a  lote 
dialect— that  is,  different  from  Gaelic  in  much  the  sune  way  that  low  German  differs 
from  high.  • 

The  chief  ancient  authorities  for  the  history  of  the  Picts  are  Adamnan's  L^e  of  SL 
Columha,  edited  bv  Dr.  Reeves;  the  Ecdenatticfd  UiOory  of  venerable  Bede;  the  I^e  of 
St.  Ninian,  by  Ailred  of  Rievaux,  in  Pinkerton's  Anctent  lAvet  of  Scottish  Saintt;  the 
pictisb  chronicle,  in  the  appendix  to  Inues's  CiHtieal  Etaay  on  the  Ancient  Inhabitantt  of 
8ootiand,&nd  in  the  appendix  to  Pinkerton's  Inquiry  into  the  Hiatory  of  Scotland;  and  the 
Irish  Anmdt,  edited  by  O'Conor.  The  best  modem  works  on  the  subject  are  Innes's 
Oritieal  BaaMi,  and  his  (Hva  and  Eedenattical  Matorj/  ^  SeeUand;  Pinkerton's  Inquiry; 
Chalmer's  QUedonSa,  vol.  i. ;  Ritson's  Annals  of  the  Qiledontans,  Heb,  and  Scots;  Mr. 
Grub's  EeelesiastiecU  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.;  a  dissertation  in  Gamett's  PhUMogieat 
Essays;  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Skene  In  his  Four  Anient  Books  of  Waiea;  and  in  Oettie  Scotland 

gvols.  187&-77) ;  Stokes,  On  the  Linguistic  Valus  of  the  Irish  AnwOSf  and  Bhys,  Celtic  Seat- 
Hd  (1884). 
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nOTS*  EOTTBXB,  a  Dame  popularly  given  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  to  the  rude  under- 
ground buildio^,  more  commonly  and  accurately  called  Earth-houbbs  (q.v.).  The 
name  is  ottea  given  also  to  a  more  advanced  class  of  buildiDgs  of  the  same  kind,  found 

in  tlie  more  northern  counties 
of  Scotland.  The  ground-plan 
of  one  of  these  at  Aettleburn, 
in  Caithness,  explored  and  de- 
scribed 1^  the  kte  Mr.  A.  H. 
Rhind.  of  Sibster.  is  figured  in 
the  accompanying  wood-cut.  The 
outmost  circle  represents  the  ex- 
treme limits  of  the  mouod  which 
covered  the  structure ;  a,  a  bound- 
ing wall,  8  ft.  thick,  and  3  ft. 
high,  rudely  built  of  large  un- 
shaped  stones;  b,  an  Inner  wall, 
4or5ft.high;  e and (f, fragments 
of  walls  faced  outward;  e  and/, 
passages  leading  to  the  inner 
chambers;  g,  h,  and  t,  passages 
leading  to  smaller  side  chamliers, 
k,  a  wall  within  the  wall  of  the 
chamber  t;  m,  a  chamber,  so 
ruined  that  its  walls  could  not  be 
traced  all  round;  n,  a  large  boul- 
der, which,  being  difficult  to  re- 
move,  had  been  built  over;  o,  a 
chamber  containing  a  regularly 
built  well  (between  p  and  p),  9  ft. 
deep,  and  roofed  over.  The  whole 
walls  were  built  without  mortar.  The  objects  found  within  them  were  remains  of  ani- 
mals and  shell-fish,  fragments  of  potteiy,  and  implements  of  stone,  bone,  horn,  bronze, 
and  iron.  The  name  of  I^cts'  houses  is  also  octMsionally  ^ven  in  the  n.  of  Scotland 
to  rude  stone  structures  above  ground. 

PrarVBES  are  now  protected  by  the  law  in  a  manner  similar  to  books,  the  copyright 
of  which  belongs  to  some  individual.   See  Coptbight. 

PXCTVSE8,  Restobation  of.  Some  important  observations  on  tiie  acUon  of  li^t 
on  oil-paintings  have  led  to  a  series  of  experiments  by  Dr.  David  Price  of  the  crystal 
palace,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  demonstrating  that  the  discoloration  of  pictures  In  gal- 
leries  and  dwelling-houses  arise  in  a  great  measure  from  the  presence  of  sulphide  of  hydro- 
gen gas,  which  reduces  the  metal  In  the  white  lead,  and  thereby  gives  the  dark  ainjty 
appearance  which  so  frequently  defaces  even  modem  pictures  in  some  places  where  the 
pictures  are  hung  on  walls  not  exposed  to  the  direct  light  of  the  sun.  Dr.  Price  shows 
tliat  pictures  which  have  lieen  thus  injured  can  be  completely  restored  by  being  fully 
exposed  to  light  in  a  pure  atmosphere,  the  light  exertinjg  a  rapid  and  powmul  influence 
over  the  lead  compounds,  even  though  well  protectea  with  varnish.  The  same  holds 
good  even  in  a  stronger  degree  In  water-color  puntfngs  in  which  lead-whites  have  been 
used. 

FIOTDBiBSt  RsTOUCHnro  of.   Bee  Photoorafht. 

PIOUKllin,  a  Roman  god,  presiding  with  his  brother,  PiLtnonrs,  orer  marriage- 
The  art  of  fertilizing  land  py  means  of  manure  was  ascribed  to  Picummis. 

a  king  of  liSttum  who.  according  to  the  Roman  faUe,  was  a  son  of  Saturn 
(q.v. )  and  giftea  with  powers  of  prophecy.   He  was  the  father  of  the  woodland  divlni^ 
Faunns  (q.v.),  and  on  refusing  to  respond  to  the  passion  of  Ciroe  the  enchantress  changed 
him  into  a  woodpecker.  See  Woodfeckrr. 
rrOVB  AKD  PI'OIDA.   Bee  WoODFSCKEit. 

FZDOIH,  or  PioEON,  EH0II8H.  A  "lingo"  used  In  California  and  in  the  Pacific 
ports  of  Asia,  between  the  Asiatics  and  mercantile  foreigners.  "  Pidgin"  Is  the  word 
for  "  business,"  as  it  issues  from  the  guttural  organs  of  a  Chinaman,  as  "  cumshaw"  is 
that  for  "commission"  or  gift.  The  Chinaman  accustomed  mainly  to  monosyllabic 
speech  finds  it  easy  to  speak  the  English  words  of  one  syllable,  or  dissyllables  whose 
mtimates  are  vowels,  or,  he  will  vowelize  words  ending  in  hard  consonants.   For  tliis 

gotesque  form  of  speech  the  foreigners  rather  than  natives  are  responsible,  since  the 
rmer,  shrinking  from  the  difficulties  of  oriental  speech,  first  encouraged  the  Asiatics  to 
use  simple  foreign  words.   Pidgin  English,  though  defying  all  known  grammar,  is  yet 
Bvailabto  for  eveiy-day  use,  and  is  duly  taught  in  classes  by  Chinese  "  professors,"  and 
XX —28 
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l6  the  daily  and  oolr  means  of  communicatioD  between  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
in  China,  Japan,  ana  California.  TUs  mongrel  dialect,  as  different  from  Chinese  ai 
Chinese  is  from  English,  contains  Portuguese,  Malay,  Fixncb,  and  Hindustan  element^ 
besides  English;  but  in  many  cases  one  word  is  used  in  a  great  variety  of  meanings. 
Prominent  in  the  vocabulary  are  *»W  (French,  Bavoir,  to  know),  peeee  (piece),  peoyy, 
(Malay,  go  away,  take  off,  etc.)  top-aide  (up),  etc.  Its  syntax  is  usually  formed  1^ 
arranging  the  words  aqpordhig  to  the  Chinese  order.  A  Japanese  lad,  in  answer  to  the 
writv^s  que^on,  Doko  (where?),  aoawered,  "  He  Yokohama  go"  (I  am  going  to  Yoko- 
hama}, acCOTding  to  &s  native  idkm,  which  requires  the  object  first  and  verb  last 
Foreigners,  in  using  tbelr  own  words,  transformed  into  Pidgin  English,  think  tbem  to 
be  native,  while  the  native  imagines  they  are  foreign.  Though  most  perwns  regard 
this  ' '  lingo"  as  an  absurdly  silly  kind  of  bab^  talk,  unworthy  of  edulis,  aod  though  the 
tribunalsiorbld  it  for  testlmonv,  and  most  pnnted  specimens  of  it  have  a  comic  flavor, 
yet  earnest  students  recog^dce  in  it  a  new  language  in  embryo,  and  predict  its  uUimate 
status  as  an  accepted  tongue,  believing  that  it  wtU  be  a  powerful  aid  in  "westerai^jig'' 
China,  Japan,  and  India.   Bee  ^VllliamB,  The  MidcUe  Kingdom  (1888). 

FIE,  a  well-known  culinary  preparation,  consisting  of  a  crust  of  dough  or  pastry, 
incloring  wther  meat  or  fruit,  and  oaked  in  the  oven.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  very 
obecuie.  There  are  two  kinds  of  i^ea,  one  in  which  a  dish  is  used,  as  in  cases  where 
much  juice  or  gravy  has  to  be  retained;  the  other,  without  the  di^.  The  latter  are 
called  raised  pies,  and  a  particular  kind  of  paste  Is  required;  which  is  made  with  hot 
lard  and  water,  and  must  have  sufBcient  consistency  to  stand  up.  When  molded  into 
the  form  or  case  of  the  pie  it  is  filled  with  meat,  usually  game,  and  bi^bsd.  This  kind 
of  crust  is  not  usually  eaten  with  its  contepts,  as  it  is  oonndered  unwholesome ;  it  thete- 
f ore  merely  serves  as  a  case  for  the  inclos^  viands. 

FXEDnCOVTK  S'  ALLft^  a  t.  of  south  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Caserta,  and  S7  m. 
n.  by  e.  from  Naples,  at  the  base  of  tbe  Apennines,  on  a  branch  of  the  Voltnmo.  It  is 
about  8  m,  n.e.  from  Allfe,  the  ancient  AI^cb^  a  city  of  the  Samnites,  now  a  smidl  town 
of  only  2,689  inhabitants.  In  a  grand  and  gloomy  ravine,  called  the  Val  d'Infemo,  near 
Pledimonte  d'  Allf^,  a  torrent  wsuee  from  a  cavern,  which  Is  supposed  to  derive  its 
waters  throng  subterranean  channels  from  a  lake,  aboot  6  m.  dutuit,  amongst  tbe 
monntatns.  This  and  other  mountain  torrents  afford  water-power  for  a  number  of 
.  cotton,  paper,  flour,  fulling,  and  copper  mills  In  and  around  the  town.  Pledimonte 
d'  AUf^  is  one  of  the  most  active  mannfacturlng  towns  in  Italy.  The  extensive  cotton- 
mills  established  by  Hr.  Egg  g^ve  employment  to  about  1000  niiids.  There  are  copper- 
mines  In  the  vicinity.  Pop.  d471,  comm.,  7263.  Pledimonte  Is  the  name  of  several 
smaller  towns  and  villages  In  Italy  and  Sicily. 

FIZDXOHT,  or  Pibduont  (Ft.  ined,  foot,  moiU,  mountain),  an  Italian  principality, 
which  now  forms  the  n.w.  put  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  is  Inclosed  mostly  natutal 
boundaries,  having  on  the  n,  the  Pennine  Alps,  on  the  w.  the  Qratui  and  Cottlan  Alps, 
on  the  s.  the  Maritime  Alps  and  Genoa,  and  on  the  e.  the  Tlclno  and  the  duchy  of  I^rraa. 
It  Includes  the  former  duchy  of  Montferrat,  which  lies  in  its  south-eastern  corner, 
what  was  tbe  Sardinian  portion  of  the  old  duchy  of  Milan,  and  contains  1I,.%I0  English 
sq.  m.,  with  a  population  (1805)  of  8,325,738  (est,).  The  mountain  ranges  which  mrm 
Us  boundaiT  on  the  n.,  w.,  and  s.  attain,  in  varloue  places,  a  great  elevation  above  the 
sea;  the  Col  de  Teade,  Hdbte  Yiso,  Moot  Cenls,  Hont  Iseran,  Mont  Blanc,  Mont  St. 
Bernard,  Mont  Cervin,  Monte  Rosa,  and  the  Simplon  bdng  all  on  the  boundar}'  line. 
As  to  its  general  character,  the  country  is  partly  mountainous,  partly  hilly,  and  much 
diveraifled  with  hill  and  dale;  the  ranges  which  traverse  the  country  being  spurs  from 
the  alpine  boundary,  and  converging  towards  the  central  tract,  through  which  flow  the 
Po  and  its  chief  tributary,  the  Tanaro.  The  valleys  which  separate  these  ranges  are  all 
watered  by  rivers  which  take  their  rise  in  the  Alps,  and  pour  their  supplies  into  either 
the  Po  or  tbe  Tanaro,  according  as  tbeyoome  from  the  n.  and  w.,  or  from  the  s.  Tbe 
amount  of  tbe  water  supply  in  the  country  may  be  imagined  when  it  is  considered  that 
in  Piedmont  the  Po  receive  no  fewer  tban  10  tributaries  on  the  left,  and  6  on  the  ri^t, 
all  of  them  of  considerable  size,  and  some  of  them,  as  the  Tanaro  and  Dora  Baltea, 
worthy  of  being  classed  as  rivers.  The  valleys  of  the  Po  and  Tanaro  are  exceeding!; 
rich  and  fertile,  producing  abundant  crops  of  grain,  pulse,  hemp,  chestnuts,  olives,  and 
many  kinds  of  fruit.  Maize  and  barley  are  the  chief  ceretda,  the  former  being  the  ordi- 
nary article  of  food  to  the  inhabitants,  while  abundant  herds  of  swine  are  fed  upon  the 
latter.  The  climate  is  mild  in  winter;  but  in  summer,  especially  on  the  level  countiye. 
of  the  Dora  Baltea  and  the  Tanaro,  tbe  heat  is  scorching,  and  this  portion  would  be 
rendered  a  perfect  sandy  desert  were  it  not  for  the  complete  system  of  irrigation,  which 
supplies  moisture  to  more  than  half  a  million  of  acres,  and  renders  the  eastern  districts 
the  granarv  of  the  country.  So  valuable  is  the  privilege  of  using  the  water  of  rivers  as 
a  means  of  irrigation,  that  a  considerable  tax  is  levied  upon  it.  The  other  products  ot 
Piedmont  are  wine  and  silk,  which  are  produced  in  great  abundance,  especially  silk, 
which  is  the  best  in  Italy,  and  is  generally  exported  raw.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
vlk,  linen,  woolen,  and  cotton  goods,  horieiy,  paper,  leather,  cutleiy,  vwrious  fo- 

{lented  liquors,  glass,  and  iron.  The  inhabitanu  are  active  and  industrious,  wd  mostly 
.■long  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  but  are  mote  tolerant  than  In  oOier  parts  of 
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Italy.  Th»  Yaudcis  or  WaldoUM  (q.T.)>  have  from  time  Immemorial  inhabited  the  vlld 
vales  at  the  foot  of  the  Cottian  Alpe,  in  the  western  comer  of  the  principality.  Many  of 
the  Piedmontese,  like  the  BwLu  and  Tyrolese,  spend  their  youth  and  early  manhood  in 
traveliag  throu^  other  countries  as  dealers  in  engravings,  jewelry,  and  other  article! 
of  merchandise,  and  returning  with  a  small  hoard  spend  the  rest  of  their  days  in  comfort 
in  their  native  land. 

Piedmont,  in  the  10th  c,  was  posseaBed  by  the  marquises  of  Busa,  Ivrea,.  Hontfenat, 
and  Saluzzo ;  and  it  was  not  till  when,  a  century  afterwards,  the  marguisate  of  Susa 
passed  into  Uie  house  of  Saroy,  that  the  latter,  then  counts  of  the  Maurimne  (the  s.  por- 
tion of  Bavoy),  gained  a  foutiw  in  the  countir.  At  the  commencement  of  tfaa  13ui  c. 
the  possessions  of  the  house  of  Savoy  were  divided,  and  the  lines  of  Btcwcfy  md  Pied- 
mont formed;  but  tliey  were  again  united,  in  1416,  by  Amadeus  VIII.  (afterwards  pope 
Felix  v.),  who,  in  the  following  year  obtained  from  the  emperor  Si^mund  the  title  of 
duke  of  oavoy,  which  they  eximuged  for  that  of  kin^  in  1684.  During  the  Spanish 
war  of  succession.  Piedmont  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  provinces  of  Ales- 
sandria, Valence,  Lomellino,  and  the  Val  di  Sesia  (1708),  by  Tortona  and  Novara  in  1785- 
86.  and  by  Vigevanase  and  Bobblo  In  1748.  In  1796  it  was  seized  by  the  French  and 
parceled  out  into  aix  departments,  five  being  Incorporated  with  France,  and  one  with 
ifie  kingdom  of  Italy;  but  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  the  house  of  Savoy  recovered  poa- 
scsston  of  it.  See  Itai^t,  Sardinia,  Savot.  Since  1860  the  name  Piedmont,  as  a 
provincial  deainiation,  has  been  disused;  and  Piedmont  proper  is  now  divided  into  the. 
ptovinoes  of  Atessandria,  Ccrni  or  Cuneo,  Kovara,  and  Turin. 

TIBUSA  BLUTOA,  a  t.  of  the  Argentine  Bepobllc,  South  America,  in  the  province  of 
('jitamarca,  and  6  m.  n.n.e.  from  Catamarca. 

mOAWS,  on  Indian  tribe  in  Montana.  They  belong  to  the  Blackfeet,  from  whom 
they  separated  under  the  leadership  of  a  chief  named  negan.  whence  their  name.  la 
return  for  the  cession  of  some  of  their  territory,  by  treaty,  in  1868,  the  V.  S.  government 
agreed  to  pay  them  |1,000,000.  In  1870  Lieut.>Co1.  Baker  ledaforcearalnst  them,  and 
attacked  Rea  Horn's  camp  on  the  Marios,  killing  178  men,  women,  and  children.  The 
act  of  congress,  April  13,  1874,  deprived  them  of  their  best  bunting  grounds.  Theybavtt 
suffered  greatly  from  small-pox,  but  still  number  over  2, 000. 

PIES,  the  block  of  solid  wall  between  doors,  windows,  etc.;  also  a  solid  mass  of 
masonry  built  to  receive  the  arch  of  a  bridge.  The  term  is  also  used  synonymously  for 
the  pillars  (q.v.)  of  a  church ;  thus,  we  apeak  of  nave>piers,  etc. 

PUBOB,  a  CO.  in  8.e.  Geoigia;  drained  by  the  Satilla  and  Little  Satilla  rivers,  and 
Hurricane  creek;  and  traversed  by  the  Savannah,  Florida,  and  Western  and  the  Bruns- 
wick and  Western  railroads;  556  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,(V}70,  chiefly  of  American  birth;  includ. 
colored.  The  surface  is  level,  sandy,  and  mostly  covered  by  pine  forests.  Com,  cattle, 
limiber,  and  pork  are  the  products.   Co.  seat,  Blackshear. 

PDSBOE,  a  CO.  In  n.e.  Nebraska,  drained  by  the  n.  bnnch  of  the  Elkhom  river ;  676 
sa.m.;  pop.  '90,  chledy  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  vecT 
rich ;  com,  <MUa,  wheat,  and  hay  are  tlie  chief  products.   Co.  seat,  Pierce. 

PIEBd,  a  CO.  In  northern N.  Dakota;  formed  in  1887  ;  864  sq.m.;  pop.  "OO,  90S. 
It  is  drained  tiy  theSheyenne  river,  and  is  a  rich  agricultural  country.   Co.  seat,  Rugby. 

HEBCB,  a  CO.  situated  in  the  w.  centre  of  Washington,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  Cas- 
cade mountaina,  and  on  tlie  w.  by  Puget  sound  and  Nesqmilly  river ;  crossed  by  the 
Nortiiem  Padflc  railroad,  and  drdned  by  the  Oreen  and  White  rivers ;  1876  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'90,  50,940.  The  surface  Is  varied  by  mountains,  prairies,  and  dense  forests  of  fir,  cedar, 
and  other  trees  ;  the  soil  Is  fertile  in  the  valleys  ;  the  principal  products  are  grain,  wool, 
hay,  and  lumber.  Mount  Rainier,  14,444  ft.  high,  is  in  the  s.  part,  and  is  the  highest  point 
of  the  Cascade  range.   Co.  seat,  Tacoma. 

FIEECE,  a  co.  in  w.  Wisconsin,  bounded  w.  and  s.w.  by  the  St.  Croix  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers  ;  drained  also  by  several  smaller  dtreams  ;  570  sq.m. ;  pop.  '90,  20.385.  chiefly 
of  American  birth.  Lake  Pepin  ia  a  small  but  beautiful  sheet  of  water  on  the  Minnesota 
border.  The  surface  is  psrtly  prairie  and  partly  hilly.  The  soil  ts  fertile,  and  produces 
wheat,  hay,  and  oats  in  large  quantities.  Lumber  is  the  chief  export.  Limestone  is 
found.   Co.  seat,  Eliswortb. 

PIBltCE,  Benjauin,  1757-1839,  b.  Mass. ;  entered  the  revolutionan^  army  soon  after 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  and  was  made  enslgii 
after  the  battle  of  Bemis  Heights.  He  obtained  the  rank  of  Ueut.;  remained  in  the 
service  till  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  brig.gen.  of  militia.  He 
was  in  the  New  Hampshire  legislature,  1789-1802,  was  councilor,  180&-9,  and  1614-18; 
many  years  high  sheriff,  and  governor,  1827-29. 

FIERCE,  Franklin,  the  fourteenth  president  of  the  United  States  of  America,  was  b. 
in  Hillsborough,  N.  H.,  Nov.  23,  1804.  His  father.  Gen.  Benjamin  Pierce,  was  a  soldier 
of  the  war  of  independence,  and  governor  of  New  Hampebire.  Franklin  Fierce  was  edn- 
ciUed  at  Bowdoin  college,  Mfune,  and  was  an  officer  in  a  coil^;e  militatr  company,  iu 
which  his  Uographer,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  was  a  private.   1&  spent  hu  fint  vacation 
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In  teaching  a  countiy  Bcbool,  studied  law  with  Levi  Woodbary,  goveruur  and  seaator, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  18S7.  became  speaker  of  the  state  house  of  reitresentatlTss  in 
1839,  and  was  elected  to  the  88d  congress,  a  democrat  of  the  school  of  Jackson.  Id 
1887  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  8.  seDate,  of  which  he  was  the  youngest  member.  He 
■declined  the  office  of  attorney-general,  offered  him  by  President  Polk,  and  rpfiised  the 
nomination  for  governor  of  New  Hampshire;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  Mexican 
war  voluntl^rea  as  a  private,  but  was  appointed  brig.gen.,  and  led  bis  brigade  in  the 
battles  of  Ogatreras  and  Chunibnsco.  In  1852,  in  cousequence  of  the  conflictiag  claim 
^  the  leader*'  of  the  democratic  part^r  at  the  Baltimore  convention,  he  was  nominated  as 
n  compromise  candidate  for  tlie  preaidency,  against  Oen.  Scott,  the  whig  nominee,  aod 
received  the  votes  of  all  but  four  states.  He  appointed  an  able  cabinet,  including  Jeffer 
son  Davis  as  secretaiy  of  war.  During  hisadmmistralion,  tlie  Missouri  compromise  was 
repealed ;  the  treaty  for  reciprocity  of  trade  with  the  British  American  colonies  was  made, 
and  a  treaty  with  Japan;  and  the  Kansas  difficulties  which  then  arose,  with  the  growing 
animosity  between  the  north  and  south,  lod  to  secession,  and  the  war  of  1861.  At  the 
close  of  his  term  of  office  in  1857  be  traveled  in  Europe,  and,  having  no  sympathy  with 
the  party  which  subsequently  came  into  power,  he  took  no  part  In  politics.  He  d.  1868. 

PZEBC£,  Okobge  Fostek,  D.D.;  b.  Ga.  1811;  graduated  at  Franklin  college  in 
1839;  studied  law,  bat  left  it  for  the  ministry;  joined  the  Qengia  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  1831 ;  was  pastor  of  sevOTal  churoies  In  Geoi^  uaUl 
1887,  when  he  became  president  of  tlie  Gkor^  College  for  Women,  Hacon.  In  1848  he 
was  chosen  president  of  Emory  college,  Georgia,  and  in  1854  was  elected  bishop.  He 
was  a  prominent  member  of  the  general  conference  of  1844  in  New  York,  when  measures 
were  adopted  for  the  division  of  the  church.  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher  and  an  aUe 
executive  officer.    Dr.  P.  published  Incidents  of  Western  Travel.   He  d.  1884. 

FIEBCE,  Hbnrt  Niles,  D.D.,  LUD.;  b.  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  1820  ;  graduated  at  Brown 
nniv..  Providence,  1843 ;  ordained  priest  in  the  Prot.  Epis.  church,  1849 ;  engaged  in 
missionary  work  In  the  soiith  and  west;  was  consecrated  misAonaiy  bp.  of  Arkansas 
and  Indian  Territory,  1870.    He  is  the  author  of  The  Agnodie,  and  tOher  Poems  (1884). 

FISBIDES  Is  a  name  given  to  the  Muses,  because  their  birth-place  was  In  the 

Srovlnce  of  Pierla  in  Thessaly  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Oreece.  Otben  speak  of  the 
ierides  as  tiie  danghters  of  Ileios,  King  of  Emathla,  who  were  defeated  In  their  contest 
with  the  Muses. 

PIEBOLA,  KicolXs  se,  b.  CamanfC,  Peru,  1836;  became  a  lawyer  and  journalist;  came 
into  prominence  first  in  1864  as  a  revolutionist  against  Spanish  aggression ;  was  niinlaier 
of  the  treasury  under  Pres.  Balta,  and  took  part  in  the  unsuccessful  revolutions  of  1872, 
1R74,  and  1876.  In  the  Chile-Peruvian  war  of  I87U  he  led  another  revolt;  and  was  ac- 
cented as  supreme  chief,  upon  the  flight  of  Pres.  Prado,  Defeated  in  the  battles  of  Ohor- 
rlllos  and  Miraflores,  he  fled  to  the  mountains.  In  1886hemade  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  seize  the  preaidency,  and  was  banished;  in  18M  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
the  office;  and  in  1895  successfully  led  another  revolt,  overthrew  President  Caceres,  and 
was  elected  president, 

PIEBFOINT,  Francis  Harbison,  b,  W.  Va.,  1814 ;  worked  in  his  father's  tan- 
yard  until  the  age  of  21;  graduated  at  Alleghany  college  1^1;  studied  law  three 
years,  supporting  oimself  by  teaching;  commenced  practice  1844.  He  was  a  through 
abolltionbt,  vigorously  opposed  the  dogma  of  state  supremacy  and  seceeaion,  and  at  a 
conventwn  of  the  unionuto  of  the  state  held  June,  1861,  was  unanimously  elected  pro- 
visional governor  of  the  "restored  government  of  Vii^nla."  The  president,  informed 
of  the  rebellion  in  the  state,  recognized  him  aa  governor,  and  requested  him  to  raise  and 
commission  troops.  At  the  end  of  6  months  he  was  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years, 
and  then  re-elected  for  four  years.  He  removed  the  seat  of  government  to  Alexandria, 
and  after  the  surrender  of  tee,  transferred  it  to  Richmond  in  tlie  spring  of  1865.  In  a 
few  months  he  hod  completely  restored  the  state  government.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
term  he  returned  to  Fairmnnt,  where  he  afterward  lived. 

PZEBIOKT,  John,  1785-1866,  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale,  studied  law  at  the  Litch- 
field law  school  and  removed  to  Newburvport,  Mass.  After  unsuccessful  business  ven- 
tures in  Boston  and  Baltimore,  he  studied  theology  at  the  Harvard  divinity  school,  and 
in  1819  was  ordained  over  the  Hollls  street  Conerepatlonal  (Unitarian)  church  in  Boston. 
His  advocacy  of  anti-slavey,  temperance,  ana  other  reforms,  caused  his  withdrawal 
from  that  pastorate  in  1845,  after  which  he  was  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church,  Trxjy, 
N.  Y.,  and  of  the  first  church  (Unitarian),  Medfoni,  Mass.  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
he  was  for  a  time  chaplain  of  a  Massachusetts  regiment,  but  resigned  to  accept  an 
appointment  in  the  U.  B.  toeasury,  where  he  remained  till  his  death.  lo  1816,  he  pub- 
lished a  poem  called  Ain  ^  Palei^ne;  in  1840  Ain  efBi^eiUw,  and  0(A«r  Amu. 

PIKBSK.  Jaoqubs  Hkhbi  Bbbnabdin  db  St.,  a  celebrated  French  writer,  waa  b 
at  Havre,  Jan.  19, 1787.  He  received  his  education  at  Caen  and  Rouen,  and  aflerwazd 
entered  the  government  department  of  civil  engineers.  On  his  dismissal  from  their  aei^ 
vice  in  1761,  he  wandered  about  the  continent  for  several  years,  endeavoring  to  reatiEP 
his  dream  of  a  republican  colony.  He  returned  to  France  in  1766,  and  soon  after 
obtained  a  commission  aa  engineer  for  the  Mauritius ;  but  after  a  residence  of  three  years 
In  the  island  he  returned  to  Paris.    At  this  time  he  wrote  the  story  of  Pa%ii  ei  VirginU. 
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The  little  book,  with  Its  paados,  its  simpllcft;,  its  tenderoess,  achieved  an  frnmense 
^success,  and  has  been  translated  into  almost  eveiy  language.  Bt.  Pierre  passed  through 
the  storms  of  the  rert^tlon  in  eafetv,  and  was  lucky  enough  to  seonre  the  patronage  of 
Napoleon.  Hedied  Jan.  31, 1814.  Mrides  Awt  et  Virginie,  he  wrotvoUier  tales,  essays 
and  Bcveral  plajs 

FIEBXEFOVT,  Edwabdb.  u..d.,  b.  Ckmn.,  1817;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1887;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  1640;  and  practiced  law  in  Ohio  till  1846,  when  he  returned  to  New 
York.  He  was  elected  Judge  of  the  superior  court,  New  York,  1857.  resigned  in  I860,, 
and  resumed  his  practice.  In  1862  he  was  chosen  by  Prebldent  Linoiidn  and  Oen.  I>lz» 
to  take  charge  of  the  proceedings  against  prisoners  of  state,  then  confined  in  the  fottB,  on 
charges  relative  to  the  civil  war,  and  in  1867  conducted  the  case  for  the  government 
gainst  John  H.  Surratt,  indicted  as  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  President  Lincoln. 
He  was  appointed  district  attorney  by  President  Grant  in  1869,  and  resigned  a  year  later. 
He  received  the  bonora^  d^ree  of  LL.D.  from  Columbia  college  in  1871,  and  from  Yale 
in  1878.  He  was  i4>pointed  attorney-general  of  the  United  States  in  187S,  and  envoy 
eztraordlnanr,  and  mudsterxdenipoten^uy,  to  ttie  court  of  St.  {antes,  which  position  he 
resigned  in  1937.  He  was,  188o,  consul-general  for  Enghuid  at  New  YoriL  D.  1809. 

PIEBSOHt  Abrahau,  1641-1707  ;  b.  Lynn,  Mass  ;  graduated  1668  from  Harvard 
college.  His  father  was  the  first  minister  of  Newark,  and  of  Southampton,  L.  I.  The 
son  was  liis  colleague  at  Newark,  was  afterward  pastor  of  a  Con^egational  church  at 
Killtngworth,  Conn.,  1694-1707;  and  for  the  last  six  years  of  his  life  was  the  first  presi- 
dent or  rector  of  Yale  college,  which  then  had  Its  seat  at  Soybrook,  though  the  classes 
were  tangbt  by  Mr.  Beraon  at  that  part  of  KlUingworth  now  known  as  Clinton.  A 
statue  ofbim,  rather  Ideal  than  'a  pcntrait,  waa  executed  by  Launt  Thompson,  and  now 
stands  on  the  college  green. 

PIZB0OH, 'WiUJAM,  ILD.;  179^1882;  b.  and  d.  New  Jersey;  graduated  at  Princeton 
coll..  1816,  and  studied  medicine  in  New  York  and  at  the  umv.  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
settled  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  where  he  practised  for  about  SO  years  ;  was  sec.  of  the  state 
medical  soc.  for  80  years,  and  afterward  pres.;  was  a  member  of  the  slate  legislature, 
188fr-88,  and  was  the  first  mayor  of  Orange.  He  held  various  positions  of  trust,  and  was 
at  one  time  sherifT  of  his  county. 

PIEB8  FLOWKAK,  or  rather  77ie  Vinon  of  WtUiam  eotuxming  JPiera  (he  Houman,  is 
attributed  to  William  I^ngland,  Longland,  or  Langelande,  b.  Cleobury-Mortimer,  Shrop- 
shire, England,  about  the  middle  of  uie  14th  centuij.  He  is  supposed  to  have  studied 
at  Oxford,  and  to  have  been  a  monk  at  Malvern.  The  scene  of  his  poem  Is  laid  in  the 
"Malveme  hilles  "  on  the  Welsh  bender,  and  ihe  frequent  allusions  to  the  Bible  and  the 
fathers,  show  that  its  author  was  an  ecclesiastic.  The  poem  which  is  written  in  allitera- 
tive verse,  recounts,  the  vision  of  I^ers  Plowman,  who  falls  asleep  beside  a  stream  among 
the  Malvern  hills.  It  contains  much  vigorous  satire  of  the  abuses  of  society  In  church 
And  state.  It  attained  a  great  popularity,  and  was  often  Imitated  by  subsequent  political 
and  religious  reformers.  The  most  notable  of  these  imitations  is  JHm  Ptottman't 
Crefde,  composed  about  1890  in  the  WycUfflte  Interest.  The  best  edition  Is  that  edited 
by  W.  W.  Skeat  for  the  early  English  text  society,  1867-77.  From  the  fotty-three 
MSS.  which  remain.  It  is  evident  that  the  poem,  orlginany  written  about  180S.  was 
repeatedly  revised,  altered,  and  extended,  and  that  it  continued  to  occupy  ttie  author  all 
his  Ufetlmc. 

TtBTk  (an  Italian  word  signifying  piety,  in  the  sense  In  which  that  term  Indicates  or 

Includes  affection  for  relatives),  the  name  given  in  the  language  of  art  to  representations 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  embracing  the  dead  body  of  her  son.  It  is  a  counterpart  to  the 
madontM  with  the  infant  Jesus  in  her  arms,  The  one  affords  an  opportunity  for  the 
representation  of  the  purest  joy  and  highest  motherly  love;  the  other,  oi  the  utmost  pain, 
FZ'ETISTB,  a  designation  given  since  the  end  of  the  17th  c.  to  a  religious  party  in  Ger< 
many,  which,  without  forming  a  separate  sect,  is  distinguished  not  only  by  certain  pecul- 
iarities of  religious  opinion,  but  also  by  the  manner  in  which  these  are  manifested.  The 
peculiar  character  of  their  reiigjon  is  very  genually  denoted  by  the  term  pietitm,  which 
Is  frequently  employed  with  reference  to  the  same  tendencies  of  opinion,  feeling  and 
conduct,  wheresoever  and  whensoever  exhibited.  Hetism  may  be  regarded  as  con^stlng 
in  an  exaltation  of  the  importance  of  religious  feeling,  and  of  the  practical  part  of  religion, 
with  a  corresponding  depreciation  of  doctrinal  differences,  and  a  contempt  for  outward 
ecclesiastical  arrangements;  and  has  been  more  or  less  strongly  developed  from  time  to 
time  in  all  sections  of  the  church,  a  tendency  towards  It  always  existing  in  a  large  class 
of  earnestly  religious  minds.  In  tlie  church  of  the  middle  ages,  this  tendency  was  dis- 
played in  an  endeavor  to  attain  to  asuperior  spirituality  and  puritrby  means  of  religious 
contemplation  and  asceticism,  and  many,  consequently,  emlvapea  a  monastic  life.  Tha 
reformers,  adopting  the  AngnsUnlan  doctrines,  rejected  this  matte  of  seeking  ddilveraace 
from  indwellmg  sin,  and  proclaimed  the  e£Bcacy  of  faith  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  But 
the  controversies  which  arose  among  them,  and  increased  among  their  successors, 
graduallr  gave  a  too  exclusively  doctimal  and  polemical  character  to  the  sermons  and 
writings  Mth  of  the  Lutlieran  and  Calvinistic  divines,  particularly  in  Qcnnany,  and  a  rsao- 
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tlon  ensaed,  notln  fovw  of  thechuidiof  Rome,  butln&vwof  arellg^  of  feeling  and 
good  wo^B,  or  of  the  heart  and  life.  Disgust  at  the  Bectarian  Utterness  and  exclusiTe- 
oees  which  previdled  led  even  to  an  unaervaluing  of  disputed  points;  and  thus  the 
Fieiitm  of  Germany  was  generated  and  developed.  The  origin  of  it  is  referred  to  a 
work  entitled  Vom  wahrm  Chrutenthume.  by  Jotm  Amd,  published  In  1606;  to  the 
InvitatM  Fratemitatia  Ghriati  of  John  Val.  Andreee,  published  in  1617,  both  of  them 
Lutherans;  and  to  the  writings  of  Cocceius,  a  Calvinist.  But  its  fuller  development  t» 
unquestionably  to  be  escribed  to  Spener  (q.v.),  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  c,  and  to 
his  friends  and  disciples.  The  name  Pietiatt  was  first  given  in  contempt  to  certain 
TouDg  doemit  in  Leipetc,  who  began  in  16W  to  give  pidectioDB  on  the  New  Teatament 
both  to  students  and  citizens,  and  to  addtet  UiCTueiveB  much  to  a  meditative  mode  of 
life.  Spener  had  held  meetings  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  in  his  own  house  when 
preacher  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  in  his  writings  had  urged  the  necessity  of  a 
reform  in  the  Protestant  church  and  theology.  He  and  his  followers  dwelt  much  upon 
the  importance  of  studying  the  Scriptures  rather  than  the  symbolical  books,  upon  the 
unfitness  of  anv  unconverted  or  unregenerate  person  for  the  office  of  the  mioistrr,  upon 
the  right  and  duty  of  the  laity  to  take  part  in  the  exercises  of  Christian  asBemblles,  and 
upon  the  necessity  of  a  practical  rather  than  a  systematic  religion.  Bat  many  at  the 
more  extreme  Pietists  carried  their  antipathy  to  the  doctrinahsm  and  the  established 
services  of  the  church  to  a  d^ree  that  alarmed  the  theologians  of  the  old  school,  the 
high  and  dry  Lutherans,  or  German  "  moderates,"  who  accusra  Spener  and  his  disciples, 
not  without  reason,  of  a  tendency  to  make  all  goodness  and  virtue  consist  in  mere 
religious  feeling,  or  pioui  sentimentalism ;  to  represent  the  divine  grace  as  operating  in 
too  sudden  and'^abrupt  e  manner;  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  good  works;  to  depreciate 
the  value  of  leamitu;  and  of  clear  intellectual  perception  in  the  study  of  Scripture;  and 
to  indulge  in  a  stnctpess  of  Judgment  upon  the  rel^ious  character  of  w  ordained 
deigy,  tending  to  sectatiamsm,  and  indeed  incompaUbfo  with  ecclesiastical  unl^.  The 
weapons  of  argument,  however,  were  not  the  only  weapons  employed  against  them. 
The  doceots  were  compelled  to  give  up  their  prelections,  and  finally  to  leave  Leipsic;  the 
meetings  for  mutual  edification  were  suppressed  by  the  government  as  disorderly  con- 
venticles; and  Fraucke  (q.v.),  the  most  distioguifihed  of  the  Iicipsic  docents,  having  gone 
to  Erfurt,  was  prevented  from  lecturing,  and  quickly  compelled  to  retire.  Spener's 
influence,  however,  procured  a  refuge  for  his  friends  in  the  newly  founded  univ^d^of 
Halle,  and  Francke  obtained  a  professorship  there.  Halle  became  thenceforth  the 
source  of  new  religious  influences,  and,  indeed,  of  a  new  religious  life  to  Germany. 
The  Pietists,  although  spiritually  exclusive— disposed  to  regard  themselves  as  the 
"chosen  of  God,"  and  to  look  down  on  all  others  as  "children  of  the  world,"  or  even  of 
the  devil— did  not  attempt  to  form  a  separate  sect.  To  do  them  Justice,  they  were  as 
far  as  possible  ^m  being  ecclesiastically  ambitious;  all  their  desire  was  to  excel  in 
"  labors  of  love,"  and  to  cultivate  feelings  of  intenseat  piety.  The  rise  of  the  Wolflan  or 
Batlonalistic  theology,  the  spread  of  that  sort  of  skeptical  anti-clerical  philosophy  which 
flourished  lor  a  white  under  the  name  of  aitfklirunff  (enlightenment),  exercised  an  injuri- 
ous and  depresung  Influence  on  Pietism;  yet  through  all  the  long,  obstinate  wamre 
maintained  against  the  doctrines  of  the  church  by  the  rationalists  during  the  last  half 
of  the  18th.  and  the  most  part  of  the  19th  c..  Pietism  continued  to  number  some  adhe- 
rents; and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  is  to  the  Pietists,  and  not  to  the  Lutheran 
dogmatists,  Uiat  Germany  is  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  that  revival  of  religious 
faith  and  feeling  which,  begun  with  the  great  Bchleiermacher— himself  trained  up  under 
pietistic  influences— has  since  widely  diffused  itself  through  her  biblical  scholars  and 
theologians.  The  patriotic  enthusiasm  called  forth  by  the  insolent  conquests  of  the 
French  naturally  afiied  itself  to  pietistic  tendencies,  for,  in  Germanv,  the  triumphs  of 
Napoleon  even  as  emperor  were  looked  upon  as  the  triumphs  of  revolutionary,  republi- 
can, and  infidel  principles;  and  after  the  general  restoration  of  peace,  the  statesmen  and 
upper  classes,  especially  in  Prussia,  believing  that  political  security  could  only  be 
obtained  by  a  return  of  the  populace  to  the  simple,  obedient,  and  unquestioning  piety  oi 
earlier  tim^,  countenanced  this  party  in  the  church ;  and  amiable  tdi-drlnklng  Eocieties 
of  devout  men  and  women  were  formed  to  distribute  tracts,  and  to  inoculate  the  radical 
and  heifthen  masses  with  pieUstic  sentiments.  But  this  attteimit  to  use  "  piety "  fot 
reactionary  political  purposes  sullied  Its  purity,  and  alienated  from  it  the  very  parties 
whom  it  wished  to  influence.  Still,  however,  t^etism  exists  as  a  diatinct  dement  in  the 
religious  life  of  Germany,  and  now,  as  ever,  !ts  strongholds  are  Pnusia  (Berlin,  ^leria, 
Wupperthal),  Hesse,  and  "Wftrtemberg. 

PIE'TSA-SIT'KA,  a  name  given  to  the  finest  kinds  of  Florentine  mosaic-wonc,  in 
which  the  inlaid  materials  are  hard  stones,  such  as  Jasper,  camelian,  amethyst,  ante, 
etc.  The  real  pietra-dura  work  dates  as  far  back  as  the  16th  c,  about  IS'^:  and  iraa 
that  time  to  the  present  has  been  almost  confined  to  Florence,  where  a  government 
at^er  has  existed  ever  since  the  be^nning  of  the  17th  c. ,  which  was  oriinnated  in  ordn 
to  supply  decorations  for  the  Capella  Medicea.  It  is  sometimes  called  PUtre  Commem. 
and  Lavoro  di  Commesso.  In  the  inferior  kinds,  which  are  sold  in  Italy,  and  are  manu- 
factured now  pretty  extensively  in  Derbyshire  and  other  parts  cf  Britidn,  piecas  of 
colored  sea-ahells  are  used  instead  of  the  harder  and  more  valrable  colored  stones. 
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PIBTRAPER'ZIA,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  In  the  province  of  Caltanlsetta,  and  seTCn  m.  g.e. 
from  Caltanisetta,  on  a  lofty  height  rising  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Salao.  There  are 
sulphur  and  gypsQin  mines  in  the  vicinity.    Pop.  11,300. 

PIETKASAH'TA,  a  t.  in  the  province  of  Lacca.  Italy;  15  m.  n.D.w.  of  Lucca,  2  m.  from 
the  Mediterranean ;  pop.  abt.  5,000.  It  ia  on  a  hllL  on  the  top  of  which  Is  a  large  f  ortrew ; 
It  Is  surrounded  by  a  nl^  wall  and  entered  by  three  gates,  one  of  them  opening  near 
the  ntndpal  Bouare,  on  which  stands  an  ancient  palace,  uow  used  for  public  offices,  and 
the  Pretorio,  The  streets  are  wide,  well  paved  and  straight,  and  most  of  the  buildisgs 
are  in  the  style  of  the  14th  and  ISih  centuries.  The  surronnding  country,  partly  level 
and  partly  mountaiooas,  ia  extremely  fertile,  and  the  vine  wul  olive  axe  produced  in  great 
abundance.   The  Serranezza  marble  is  quarried  here. 

FZEZOXIETEB  (Gr.  piezo,  1  press;  metron,  a  measure)',  an  instrument  for  measuring 
the  compressibility  of  fluids.    Oersted's  (q.  v.)  instrument,  the  first  by  which  the  com- 

fireadbility  of  water  was  satlatectorlly  determined,  consisted  of  a  (^lindiical  ^iass  jar, 
Dto  the  neck  of  which  a  narrower  cylindrical  tube  of  glass,  open  at  both  ends,  was 
firmly  fixed.  In  tliis  tube  worked  an  air-Ught  piston  by  means  of  a  screw.  In  the 
interior  of  the  jnr  was  placed  a  bottle,  whose  neck  was  drawn  out  into  a  long  capillary 
graduated  tube,  and  along  side  this  bottle  was  suspended  a  cylindrical  tube,  closed  at  ttie 
top,  but  open  at  the  bottom.  When  the  compressibuity  of  any  liquid  was  to  be  determined, 
the  instrument  was  adjusted  in  the  following  manner:  the  bottle  inside  was  flllad 
almost  to  the  top  of  the  capillaiy  tube  with  the  fluid,  and  being  replaced  inside  the 
jar,  the  latter  was  completely  filled  with  water  up  to  the  piston  In  the  neck.  Tbfi  liquid 
in  the  submeiwed  bottle,  then  under  pressure  of  the  water  above  It,  fell  slightly  in  the 
capillary  tube,  being  kept  from  contact  with  the  ymber  hy  an  atavbubble,  the  motion  of 
which  up  or  down,  according  as  the  pressure  was  less  or  greater,  served  as  an  index  for 
reading  off  the  graduation.  The  suspended  tube  alongside  being  at  first  only  filled  witk 
air,  the  water  roee  in  it  to  some  extent,  and  by  graduations  on  the  tube  it  was  made  to 
indicate  thepreesure  in  atmospheres  or  parts  of  atmospheres.  Pressure  was  now  applied 
to  the  water  In  the  jar  br  screwing  down  the  piston ;  the  compressed  water  communKated 
the  pressure  to  the  liquid  in  the  bottle  and  to  the  air  in  the  suspended  tube;  the  descent 
of  the  air-bubble  in  the  former  indlcathig  the  amount  of  diminution  In  bulk  the  liquid 
had  undergone  (Uie  capillary  tube  being  graduated  in  inches  and  parts  of  inches,  and 
each  inch  of  tube  being  known  to  contain  a  certain  fraction  of  the  contents  of  the  bot- 
tle), while  the  ascent  of  the  water  in  the  suspended  tube  showed  the  amount  ai  pressors 
which  had  been  applied. 

tlQ.    See  Hoo. 

PKIEOV  (Ital.  pigioM,  piaeioMt  or  pipions,  from  piptare,  Lat  pipire,  to  peep  or  cheep), 
a  name  sometimes  applied,  like  dove  (q.v.),  to  all  the  species  of  eoiumbida  (q.v.).  ana 
sometimes  almost  restricted  to  those  still  included  by  ornithologists  In  the  genus  eoluit^  ; 
having  a  bill  of  moderate  length,  hard,  and  a  little  arched  at  the  point,  the  base  of  the 
upper  mandible  covered  with  a  soft  thick  skin,  In  which  the  nostrils  are  pierced ;  the 
feet  with  toes  divided  to  the  base,  and  formed  both  for  walklngand  perching ;  the  wings 
rather  lan^e  and  pointed ;  the  tail  of  moderate  length,  and  generally  square  at  the  end. 
The  species  of  this  group  are  numerous,  and  occur  (n  almost  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Some  of  them  build  their  nests  in  trees,  and  some  In  holes  of  rocks ;  they  lay  only  S  eggs 
at  a  time,  but  breed  twice  or  oftener  in  a  year,  and  both  the  male  and  the  femaie  take 


almost  untTeisallT  believed  to  be  the  Rock  Pioeon  or  Rock  Dots  {C.  Hnia),  the  bitet  of 
the  French,  a  Vim  of  extensive  geographical  range,  being  found  as  far  n.  as  the  FarOe 
Islands,  and  on  many  parta  of  the  coasts  of  Europe,  Asia  as  far  as  Japan,  and  the  n.  of 
Africa,  breeding  in  crevices  of  rocks,  and  often  within  caverns  which  open  on  the  sea. 
It  swarms  in  prodi^ous  numbers  in  some  of  the  rocky  islands  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
even  on  the_  British  coasts  great  numbers  are  found  in  some  localities,  particularly  ia 
the  Orkneys  and  Hebrides.  Its  food  consists  partly  of  moUusksaud  other  small  animals, 
partly  of  grain  and  seeds;  and  It  often  makes  unwelcome  virits  to  the  com  fields  of  its 
vicinity.  In  a  wild  state  this  bird  exhibits  great  uniformity  both  of  size  and  plumage: 
being  not  quite  13  in.  In  length  from  the  tip  of  tbe  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail;  the  pr» 
vailing  color  bluish-gray,  in  some  parts  with  green  and  purple  refiections,  two  broad  and 
distinct  bars  of  black  across  the  closed  wings;  the  lower  part  of  the  back  white;  the  tail 
deep  gray,  with  a  broad  black  bar  at  the  end;  the  bill  blackish-brown;  the  legs  and  toes 
reddish-orange.— Until  recently  naturalists  very  generally  confounded  this  species  with 
the  Stock  Dots  or  Skalleb  Wood  Pigeon  {V.  anan),  a  species  which  inhabits  woods, 
and  generally  builds  in  trees,  preferring  the  hollows  of  old  decaying  trees,  or  the  tops  of 
tuch  as  have  been  pollarded  and  have  become  busliy— whence  the  name  ttoek  dove.  In 
tome  of  the  open  parts  of  England,  however,  it  makes  its  nest  In  rabbits'  burrows  or 
other  holes  in  the  ground.  It  Is  rather  larger  than  the  rock  pigeon;  its  prevailing  color 
la  bluish  gray,  in  some  parts  passing  into  pale  gray,  but  nowhere  Into  white;  tbe  wings 
destitute  of  bands;  the  sides  of  the  neck  with  green  refiections;  the  breast  purplish  red. 
It  congregates  in  large  fiocks  in  autumn  and  winter.  It  is  partially  migratory  in  some 
parts  of  Europe;  a  summer  visitant  of  the  northern  r^ons.  In  Britain  it  is  found  only 
u  the  aouthem  paru  of  the  island.   Its  get^r^ihlcal  nnge  Inclndea  great  parts  oC 


jiart  la  incubation. 
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Bnrope  and  Ada,  and  the  n.  trf  Afirica.  It  feeds  od  beech-mut, 
etc.,  and  sometimes  resorts  to  twoip-flelds  to  eat  the  tender  tope.  Its  voice  is  yen  dif- 
ferent both  from  that  of  the  rock  dove  and  that  (Mf  the  r^  cum.  Its  flesh  la  of  very 
fine  flavor.— The  Ring  Dovx,  Wood  Fioboh,  or  Cushat  (CTjufuffiftut),  ts  the  most  (xm* 
moD  British  species,  and  is  (UfFused  over  great  part  of  Europe,  either  as  a  permanent 
resident  or  a  summer  bird  of  passage,  although  it  is  not  found  at  all  in  some  of  the  most 
northern  regioDs;  and  occurs  also  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  and  the  n.  of  Africa. 
Its  soft  loud  000  la  one  of  the  pleasant  intimauons  of  approaching  spring.  It  inhaUts 
woods,  and  builds  its  nest  among  the  branches  of  trees.  It  is  the  lai^t  of  the  British 
species,  being  about  17  in.  in  entire  length.  It  feeds  on  green  com,  young  clover,  turnip- 
tops,  grain,  pulse,  acorns,  etc.  Where  it  abounds,  its  voracity  is  often  very  injurious  to 
the  farmer.  It  is  gregarious  in  winter.  It  is  in  considerable  estimation  as  an  article  of 
food ;  but  it  ia  very  shy  and  wary,  not  easily  approached  by  an  inexperienced  sports- 
man.—These  are  all  the  usual  species  of  pigeon.  Our  limits  quite  preclude  us  from 
noticing  almost  any  other.  The  Reno-tail  Piobon  (O.  Caribbea)  may  be  mentioned  as  a 
West  Indian  species,  much  valued  for  the  richness  and  delicacy  of  its  flesh,  which  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  of  that  part  of  the  worlo.  The  Bald-patb  or 
Whitb-hbadkd  Fiqeon  (0.  leueoeephala)  is  another  large  and  fine  species,  plentiful  in 
the  West  Indies.  It  migrates  to  the  of  Florida  in  summer. — Hie  IMuble^^ibbstsd' 
Pigeon  (G.  dHop^)  is  a  large  species,  inhabiting  the  n.  of  Australia  and  warmer  regions 
to  the  northward,  remarkable  for  its  crest,  which  consists  of  two  parts,  one  on  theliack 
of  the  head,  and  another  of  lax  recurved  feathers  springing  from  the  forehead,  and  even 
from  the  base  of  the  bill. 

Only  one  species  of  pigeon  has  been  truly  domesticated,  and  having  long  been  so,  it 
has  imdergone  many  remarkable  changes,  and  there  are  numerous  varieties  or  breeds; 
some  of  them,  exhibiting  very  strange  peculiarities,  and  known  as  fanqf  pigaom,  beiiw 
carefully  preserved  and  tended  by  ingeon-fanders.  Pigeon-fancying  is  nowhere  carried 
further  than  in  London,  where  there  are  many  persons  who  give  great  part  of  th^r  time 
to  it,  and  whose  pigeons  are  their  chief  delight.  The  prices  of  such  fancy  pigeons  as  are 
deemed  most  perfect  of  their  kind  are  very  high.  The  ordinary  domestic  pigeons,  kept 
for  profit  as  a  kind  of  poultry,  differ  from  the  wild  rock  dove  chiefly  in  color  in  which 
they  are  often  very  unlike  it,  although  a  tendency  always  manifests  itself  to  return  to 
the  original  colors,  and  the  bars  on  the  wings  are  mi  to  reappear  in  the  progeny  even  of 
what  may  be  called  the  most  artificial  varieties.  (» these  may  be  mentroned,  as  among 
tbe  most  interesting,  the  rough-footed  pigeon,  having  the  feet  feathered;  tiie  Jacobin, 
which  has  a  range  of  feathers  inverted  over  the  head,  and  extending  down  each  side  of 
the  neck,  as  a  hood;  the  fan-tail,  or  fan-tailed  shaker,  in  which  the  number  of  the  tail- 
feathers  is  greatly  Increased,  and  the  bird  has  tlie  power  of  erecting  its  tail  like  that  of  a 
turkey-cock,  wlulst  it  has  also  a  peculiar  vibratory  motion ;  the  tumbler,  so  called  from 
tumbling  in  the  air  in  its  fligbt,  and  further  characterized  by  a  very  short  bill;  and  the 
pouter  or  cropper,  which  has  the  power  of  blowing  up  its  crop  to  an  extraordinary 
d^ree,  so  that  the  head  seems  fostened  on  the  top  of  an  mflated  bladd^.  Tlie  carrier 
l^geon  (q.T.)  is  regarded  as  a  varied  of  the  common  plgewL 

For  the  profitable  keeping  of  pigeons  the  dovecot  must  be  divided  into  cells,  a  cell 
for  each  pair,  each  cell  16  in.  broad,  by  13  from  front  to  back,  with  the  door  toward  one 
side,  so  that  the  nest  may  not  be  seen  from  without,  and  a  slip  of  wood  la  front  of  each 
cell  for  the  birds  to  sit  and  coo  on.  The  dovecot  must  be  placed  at  such  a  height  as  to 
be  out  of  the  way  of  rata  and  other  depredators;  and  must  be  frequently  cleaned,  other- 
wise it  may  probably  be  deserted  by  its  occupants.  It  ought  to  be  pamted  white,  that 
color  being  very  attractive  to  pigeons,  and  contributing  to  retain  them  when  a  new  dove- 
cot is  establiaiied,  in  which  there  is  often  found  to  be  not  a  little  difficulty.  I^gecms 
begin  to  breed  at  the  age  of  9  months,  and  breed  every  month  except  in  very  cold  weMber. 
llie  male  and  female  continue  faithful  to  each  other  from  year  to  year,  a  circumstance 
noted  by  Pliny  and  others  of  the  ancients,  and  evidently,  as  well  as  their  somewhat 
demonstratively  manUested  affection,  a  reason  of  the  poetic  references  often  made  to  the 
dove.   See  illus.,  Lareb,  etc.,  vol.  YIII,;  also  illns.,  Fowl,  etc.,  vol.  YI. 

mXOHBERRT.   See  PoKB. 

WSENS  COVE,  a  village  in  Rockport,  Essex  Co.,  Mass.,  Cape  Ann  coast,  about  85 
m.  from  Boston.    It  is  a  summer  resort,  and  has  several  hotels.   Pop.  *90,  1174. 

FZOEOH  ESOXJSH.    See  Pidgin  Enqush. 

FZOEOn  HAWK,  FdUo  edumbaritu  of  Linmeus,  a  bird  of  prey  of  the  fal(xin  famity 
inhabiting  tlie  warm  and  temperate  parts  of  America.  It  is  from  13  to  14  in.  in  length, 
with  a  spread  of  wiog,  in  the  female,  of  from  two  feet  to  26  inches.  The  male,  as  is 
usual  with  falcons,  is  smaller.  In  the  adult  the  back  is  of  a  bluish  slate  color,  every 
feather  having  a  longitudinal  black  line.  The  throat,  breast,  and  belly  are  of  a  pjua 
pinkish,  yellowidi  white,  each  feather  with  a  longitudinal  line  of  very  dark  brown.  The 

?uiilB  are  black,  with  ashy  white  tips;  bill  blue,  legs  reddish  yellow,  with  dark hnea. 
I  is  the  most  fierce  of  all  hawks  in  proportion  to  its  size,  and  lives  upon  woodpe(^ei^ 
Ihmsiws,  wild  pigeons,  snipe,  and  smauer  ducks. 
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nOSOH  FEA,  C^nut,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Ufftrntnotm,  suborder 

papUioiiaeetB,  of  which  according  to  some  botanists  there  is  only  one  species  {O.  Jtamt$),  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies,  but  much  cultivated  also  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  Africa; 
according  to  others  there  are  two  species,  C.  JIavut,  with  flowers  entirely  yellow,  the  pod 
marbled  with  daric  streaks,  and  two  or  three  seeds  in  each  pod;  and  G.  UeUor,  called 
CbNOO  Pka  in  the  West  Indies,  the  pulse  of  which  is  much  coarser,  and  is  used  chiefly 
by  negroes.  The  finer  kind  is  nearly  equnl  to  the  common  pea.  This  kind  of  pulse  te 
very  much  used  ia  tropical  countries.  The  plant  is  a  shrub  {eytima  Ofjan  of  LinnEeus) 
about  18  in.  high.  It  is  half-hardy  in  the  s.  of  England.  In  tropical  countries  the 
plants  stand  and  are  productive  for  several  years.  They  throw  off  their  leavesannually, 
and  reproduce  them  along  with  their  flowers.  The  pigeon  pea  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able oi  the  tropical  kinds  of  pulse.  It  grows  either  on  rich  or  poor  soils.  It  is  called 
doU  and  urhar  in  the  East  Indies.    The  mune  pigeon  pea  is  West  Indian. 

Fieo  BIVEB,  a  magisterial  dist,  Plttsylmda  co..  Va.   Pop.  MM.  4678. 

Pie']fSnT&   See  Faentb. 

FiaNEBOL.   See  Pinbrolo. 

Fie-HTTT,   See  Hickokt. 

PIGWEED,  a  name  given  to  some  species  of  cherupodium,  particularly  C.  Mbrem, 
belonging- to  the  goosefoot  family  (etienopopiaoea;),  and  going  by  the  common  name  of 
gooflefoot  in  England.  The  principal  characteristics  of  the  genus  are:  flowers  perfect, 
all  bractless;  calyx  6-cleft,  with  lobes  somewhat  keeled,  more  or  less  c&velopmg  the 
depressed  fruit,  stamens enierally  S;  styles 8,  seldom 8.  Flowers  sesaile  in  smalicluB- 
ters  In  spiked  panicles.  The  spedes  In  this  country  are  all  annuals  except  two.  Th^ 
are  anile  common,  growing  in  cultivated  ground  (inrdens,  plowed  orchards.  farmyanlR). 
The  oest-known  species  la  C.  album,  sometimes  called  lamb's  quarters,  but  more  often 
pigweed.  It  grows  from  1  to  8  and  4  ft.  high;  leaves  varying  from  rhombic-ovate  to 
lanceolate;  the  lower  ones,  sometimes  all,  are  angulate  toothed,  mealy  beneath,  pale 
green  above.   There  are  several  varieties. 

PIKA.    Sec  Laoohvs. 

PIKE— FIXEXAV.  Previously  to  the  use  of  the  bayonet,  infantry  of  the  line  of  bat- 
tle— that  is,  the  heavy-armed  troops — were  from  the  earliest  times  armed  with  pikes  or 
spears.  The  Macedonians  carried  pikes  ii4  ft.  long;  those  of  modem  warfare  averaged 
13  or  14  feet.  They  were  of  stout  wood,  and  tipped  with  a  flat  iron  spearhead,  which 
aometimcs  had  cutting  edges.  As  a  defense  against  cavalry,  the  pike,  from  its  length  and 
rigidity,  was  of  great  value;  but  though  it  long  survived  the  introduction  of  eunpowder, 
that  event  was  really  fatal  to  it  Fbr  success  with  the  pike,  especially  in  offensive  war, 
a  depth  of  several  men  was  estfeotial,  and  this  depth  rendered  the  fire  of  artillery  pecul- 
iarly fatal.   The  pike  is  now  superseded  by  the  toyonct  on  the  end  of  the  musket. 

PIKE,  Edox,  a  genus  of  malacopterous  fishes,  including  all  the  species  of  the  family 
nodda,  as  restricted  by  MQller,  and  characterized  by  an  elongated  body,  covered  wiui 
scales,  a  depressed  head,  and  broad  blunt  muzzle,  with  very  large  mouth,  abundantly 
fumi^ed  with  teeth  of  various  sizes  on  the  jaws,  palatine  bones,  and  vomer;  no  adipose 
fln;  and  the  donal  fin  placed  very  far  back  over  the  anal  flu.  The  species  are  not 
numerous;  tiieyareall  inhabitants  9f  fresh  waters  in  the  northern  hembphere.  Only 
caie  is  found  In  Europe,  the  CoimON  Pike  {B.  Ivdvt),  a  native  also  of  Ana  and  North 
America.  It  is  very  g^erally  diffused  over  Europe,  and  is  abundant  even  in  its  most 
northern  regions;  and  is  now  abundant  in  lakes,  ponds,  and  slow  rivers  in  all  parts  of 
the  British  islands,  although  it  is  supposed  not  to  be  truly  indigenous  to  them,  but 
Introduced.  The  statement,  which  has  been  often  made,  however,  that  it  was  Intro 
duced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  is  certainly  erroneous,  as  there  is  evidence  of  its  exist- 
ence in  England  at  a  much  earlier  date.  Bdward  I.,  graciously  regulating  the  price  of 
TOmraodities  for  his  subjecti,  fixed  the  price  of  the  pikr  higher  than  that  of  the  salmon, 
and  ten  times  higher  than  that  of  the  turbot  and  the  cod,  from  which  we  may  perhaps 
infer  its  comparative  rarity  at  that  period.  Some  of  the  waters  in  the  fenny  diBtricts  of 
England  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  pike,  which  are  there  found  In  very  great  quantity, 
and  of  superior  quality. 

The  pike  is  of  a  dusky  olive-brown  color  on  the  upper  parts,  becoming  lighter  and 
mottled  with  green  and  yellow  on  the  sides,  and  passing  into  silvery  white  on  the  belly; 
the  fins  brown-  the  larger  fins  mottled  with  white,  yellow,  and  dark  green.  The  tail-nn 
is  forked.  The  pike  grows  to  a  large  dze,  occasionally  attaining  a  wei^t  of  60  or  70 
pounds,  althou^  the  stories  of  pikes  much  larger  than  this  are  liable  to  suspicion.  The 
excessive  voracity  of  the  pike  has  long  been  proverbial.  No  animal  substance  which  It 
can  swallow,  and  which  is  capable  of  being  digested,  seems  to  be  unpalatable  to  it ;  and 
no  animal  luve  enough  to  attract  its  attention,  and  which  it  can  master,  escapes  being 
devoured.  Mr.  Jesse  mentions  an  instance  of  eight  pike,  of  about  five  pounos'  weight 
each,  consuming  nearly  800  gudgeons  in  three  weeks;  and  one  of  them  devoured  four 
roach,  each  about  four  in.  in  length,  in  rapid  successiou,  and  seized  the  fifth,  but  kept  it 
in  his  mouth  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  swallowing  it.  The  pike  readily 
attacks  a  flsh  of  own  its  size,  and  preys  freely  on  the  smaller  of  its  own  species  Frogs  are 
frequent  prey;  water-rats  and  ducklings  are  sometimes  devoured.  A  large  pike  often 
lakes  possesuon  of  a  particular  hole  in  the  bank  of  a  river,  from  which  it  issues  to  seize 
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any  creature  that  may  pasa — The  pike  spawoa  In  ^e  beginning  of  spring,  for  that  pur 
pose  ascending  narrow  creeks  and  ditches,  in  which  it  is  very  easfly  caught  by  nets. 
Large  quantities  are  caught  at  the  spawning  seasoa  ia  Lapland,  and  dned  for  future  use. 
The  pike  grows  very  rapidly  when  the  supply  of  food  Is  abundant,  reachine  a  length  of 
8  to  10  incues  in  its  first  year,  12  to  14  in  \hc  second,  18  to  20  in  the  third,  and  after- 
wards increasing  for  a  number  of  years  at  the  rate  of  about  four  pounds  every  year.  A 
young  pike  is  sometimes  called  a  Jack  or  mekeret.  The  name  luee  (Lat.  hteiu*)  is  still 
known  as  an  English  name  of  the  pike.  The  Scotch  name  Is  ffedd,  a  name  similar  to 
those  in  the  Scanainavian  languages. 

The  flesh  of  the  pike  is  much  esteemed,  but  that  of  pikes  of  moderate  size  is  leckooed 
superior  to  that  of  small,  or  of  very  large  ones. 

The  pike  ia  not  oniv  caught  by  means  of  nets,  but  by  the  rod,  by  set  lines,  and  by 
trimmsrt  or  liggers,  which  may  be  briefly  described  as  floats  with  lines  attached  to  them, 
the  line  being  so  fastened  that  the  bait  swims  at  a  proper  depth,  and  that  some  yards  of 
line  run  out  when  the  bait  is  takeu.  The  floats  are  sometimes  made  of  wood  or  cork, 
sometimes  of  bundles  of  rushes,  sometimes  of  bottles.  In  angling  for  pike  Tarious  baits 
are  used,  such  as  a  minnow,  par,  or  other  small  fish,  a  portion  of  a  flsh,  etc.,  and  some- 
times an  artificial  fly  is  employed  with  great  success,  made  of  two  large  hooks  tied 
t<%ether,  and  adomeu  wiUk  two  moona  from  a  peacock's  tail.  The  angler  unaccustomed 
to  the  pike  must  be  cautioned  as  to  the  manner  of  the  taking  the  hook  from  its  mouth, 
as  any  rashness  may  lead  to  severe  laceration  of  his  hand  by  its  teeth.  Pike  may  be 
flshea  any  time  from  May  to  February  inclusive,  except  when  it  Is  actually  freezing. 
The  best  month  is  conndcred  to  be  November;  the  pike  are  then  in  the  best  condition. 
One  of  the  most  approved  tackles  for  angling  for  the  pike  is  the  tpinner,  baited  witli  a 
small  dace,  bleak,  gudgeon,  or  par  of  about  two  ounces.  The  mode  of  using  it  is 
thus  described  in  Bailey's  AngUr$  ImtnicUxr  (Longmau  A  Co.,  1867):  "Having  cast 
your  bait  as  far  as  possible,  allow  it,  if  you  are  wbing  Id  a  pond,  or  lake,  or  deep 
water,  to  sink  a  little,  say  2  ft.,  then  wind  away  at  a  brisk  rate,  holding  your  rod 
on  one  side  rather  low;  if  no  run,  wind  out  and  throw  again,  but  this  time  wind 
brisk  four  or  Ave  yards,  then  all  of  a  sudden  stop  a  moment,  then  off  again,  doing  so 
three  or  four  times  In  one  cast.  I  have  often  found  this  a  good  plan.  If  you  still  Imve 
no  run  try  another  throw  and  wind  brisk  as  before,  but  occasionally  giving  your  rod  a 
sharp  but  short  twitch." 

Otlier  species  of  pike  are  found  in  the  la^and  rivers  of  North  America,  as  «mw  ettor, 
which  is  sprinkled  with  round  blockish  spots,  and  B.  rttieularia,  which  Is  marked  with 
a  network  of  brownish  lines. 

The  gar-Sah  (q.v.)  is  sometimes  called  the  sea  pike.  The  same  name  is  also  given  to 
certain  large  voracious  fishes  of  warm  seas,  belonging  to  the  perch  funlly. 

The  Saury  pike  is  noticed  in  a  separate  article. 

PIKE,  a  CO.  in  8.e.  Alabama,  drained  by  the  head-waters  of  the  Conecuh  river  and 
by  the  Pea  river  and  Patsalfga ;  710  sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  24,423,  chiefly  of  American  birth, 
inclu.  colored.  Its  surface  is  undulating  and  largely  covenid  with  thick  pine  forests. 
Its  soil,  fertile  along  the  water  courses.  Is  sterile  Ui  most  sections.  On  the  river  banks 
a  sandy  loam  produces  sweet  potatoes,  wheat,  cotton,  and  is  adapted  to  stock-ruistog 
and  the  products  of  the  dairy.  It  Is  Intersected  by  the  Central  of  Georgia  and  the  Plant 
System  railroads.   Co.  seat,  Troy. 

PIKE,  a  CO.  in  a.w.  Arkansas,  drained  by  the  Little  Missouri  river  forming  Its  8.e. 
bomidaty,  and  Antoine  creek,  its  e.  border;  620  sa.  m. ;  pop.  '00,  8537,  chiefly  of  Ameri- 
can birth,  with  colored.  Its  surface  Is  hilly  and  well  supplied  with  building  timber. 
Among  its  minwal  products  are  limestone,  much  used  for  building  purposes,  gypsnm, 
marl,  etc.  ItK  rivers  furnish  convenient  water-power,  which  is  umized  In  cotton  fac- 
tories, saw  and  grist  mills.   Co.  seat,  Hurfreesboro. 

nXE,  a  CO.  in  w.  Georgia,  having  Flint  river  for  Its  w,  boundary;  262  sq.m.;  pop. 
*90,  in,S00,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  with  colored.  It  Is  drained  by  the  Potato  i^er, 
the  Elkins,  and  other  small  streams.  Its  surface  is  hilly,  and  laigely  covered  with 
forests.  It  is  Intersected  by  the  Central  of  Georgia  and  the  Soathem  railroads.  Iron 
ore  abounds,  and  the  soil  Is  moderately  fertile,  suitable  forstock-nUaingfdMry  products, 
corn,  cotton,  and  sweet  potatoes.   Co.  seat,  Zebulon. 

TIES,  a  CO.  in  w.  Illinois,  having  the  Mississippi  river  for  its  w.  border,  separating 
it  from  Missouri,  and  the  Illinois  river  on  the  e.  border;  795  sq.  m.;  pop.  *90,  81,000, 
chiefly  of  American  birth,  with  colored.  Its  surface  is  nearly  level,  containing  exten- 
sive beds  of  coal,  and  well-timbered  portions  diversified  by  broad,  fertile  praU-]e  lam:. 
Its  products  are  grain,  vegetables,  and  sorghum.  Xliurara  limestone  is  quarried.  It  ia 
intersected  by  the  Wabasn,  and  by  brancnes  of  the  Chicago.  Burlington  uid  Quincy 
railroad.  Its  Industries  are  important  and  varied,  embracing  the  manufacture  of  car^ 
riages  and  wagons,  cooperage,  flour,  woolen  goods,  and  Iron.   Co.  seat.  Pittsfield. 

PIKE,  a  CO.  In  s.w,  Indiana,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  White  river,  and  its  e.  fork: 
drained  also  by  Patoka  creek;  about  810  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90.  18,544,  chiefly  of  American 
birth.   The  surface  Is  level  and  heavily  wooded.   The  soil  Is  fertile.   The  principal 
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EODdnctioiu  ue  com,  tobacco,  and  wheat.  Bttnmlnotu  coal  is  mined.  Co.  seat^ 
Petersbni:g. 

FIKE,  a  CO.  in  e.  Kentucky,  adjoining  Yii^nia;  drained  b;  the  Louisa,  Elkhorn,  and 
Russell's  forks  of  the  BIe  Sandy  river*  about  780  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  17,378,  with  colored. 
The  surface  is  hilly,  andheaTtly  wooded.  The  Cumberland  mountains  are  on  the  s.e. 
border.   It  contains  deposits  of  bitmninons  coal.   Co,  seat,  Pikeville, 

FIXE,  a  CO.  in  s.  Mississippi,  having  the  state  line  of  Louisiana  for  its  b.  boundary, 
drained  by  the  Bogue  Chltto  and  the  Tangipahoa  rivers;  720  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  21,20S, 
chiefly  of  American  birth,  Includ.  colored.  Its  surface  is  mostly  level,  partly  covered 
with  hard  wood  forests,  and  diversified  by  groves  of  cypress  and  magnolia.  Its  soil  is  a 
sandy  loam  adapted  to  the  production  of  cotton.   Co.  seat,  Magnolia. 

HKE,  a  CO.  in  e.  Missouri  adjoining  Illinois ;  bounded  on  the  n.  e.  by  the  Mississippi 
river,  drained  also  by  C<»^r  and  Suut  rivers,  and  Spencer^  creek;  traversed  by  the 
Chicago  and  Alton  and  the  St.  Louis  and  Hannibal  nilioads;  about  620  sq.  m.;  pop. 
'90,  2^321,  Includ.  colored,   po.  seat,  Bowling  Green. 

FUUC,  a  00.  in  s.  Ohio,  drained  by  Scioto  river,  and  Beaver  and  Sunflsh  creeks,  inter- 
sected by  the  railroad  and  the  Ohio  canal;  about  486  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  17,468,  includ. 
colored.  The  aurfiun  Is  hilly  and  heavily  timbered.  The  soil  Is  fertile.  The  principal 
productions  are  com,  wheat,  oats,  and  live  stock.   Co.  seat,  Waverly. 

nxX,  a  CO.  In  n.e.  Pennsylvania,  adjoining  New  Jersey  and  New  Torfc,  bonnded  on 
n.e.  and  s.e.  by  the  Delaware  river;  drained  also  by  Shohola  and  Lackawaxen  creeks, 
and  traversed  oy  the  Erie  railroad ;  about  620  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  9412,  chiefly  of  American 
birth.   The  surface  Is  uneven,  and  the  soil  mostly  poor.   Co.  seat,  Milford. 

nXB,  Albebt,  b.  Boston,  1806;  entered  Harvard  collge,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  for 
want  of  funds.  In  1881  he  set  out  on  a  western  tour  and  went  with  an  expedition  to 
Santa  F^.  In  1882  be  explored  the  head  waters  of  the  Brazos  and  Bed  rivers,  and  with 
four  companions  went  500  miles  on  foot,  to  fort  Smith,  In  Arkansas.  After  editing  the 
Arkaamu  AdwmU^  be  was  admitted  to  uie  bar  and  in  1886  edited  the  Arkansas  revised 
statutes.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  In  the  civil  war  raised  a  for«e  of  Chero- 
kees,  and  fought  on  the  confederate  side.  Besides  reporting  for  five  years  the  decisions 
of  the  Arkaiuas  supreme  court,  and  publishing  Tke  Armnaat  Form-Bocks,  he  wrote 
Pi-oae  Sketches  and  Poems  (1834);  ^ymiu  to  the  Gods  (1838);  Nuga  (1864);  and  MoraJt  and 
Dogma  of  Freema$onry  (1870).  He  was  a  Freemason  of  very  hi^  rank,  and  chief  of  the 
royal  order  of  Scotland  in  the  United  States.    He  d.  in  1891. 

PIKE,  AuBTiK  Fbanklin,  b.  Hebron,  N.  H.,  1819;  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  1848; 
was  in  the  H.  Legislature,  1860-52:  in  the  state  senate,  1867-^  and  during  the  last 
year  was  pres.  of  the  senate;  was  chairman  of  the  rnmbUcan  state  committee,  1868-60; 
speaker  of  the  N.  H.  house,  1806-60.  He  was  elected  as  a  republican  to  congress,  1872, 
and  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  1688.   He  d.  in  1886. 

?IKB,  Mabt  Hatden  (GSEEif),  b.  Maine,  1825;  has  published  Ida  May  (1864);  Bond 
and  Fret  (1866);  The  Cypresses  (1806);  and  other  stories. 

PIKE,  Zebuloh  Hontoombbt,  1779-^818,  h.  K.  J. ;  entered  the  army  In  1799,  and 
was  made  capt  In  1806.  After  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  this  country,  he  was  sent  on 
an  exploring  expedidou  to  the  sourco  of  the  Ulsdssippi.  Leaving  St.  LouU  In  1805, 
with  20  men  and  proviirions  for  4  months,  he  letumed  at  the  end  of  9  months,  after 
great  sufterings  from  hunger  and  coM.  In  1806-7  he  was  sent  on  a  geographical  expedi- 
tion to  Louisiana.  After  a  march  of  8  months,  his  party  came,  as  mey  supposed,  to  the 
Red  river;  but  it  proved  to  be  the  Rio  Grande,  and  they  were  arrested  by.  a  detachment 
of  Spanish  cavalry  for  trespassing  on  Spanish  territory,  and  carried  to  Santa  Fe.  His 
papers  were  seized,  and  he  was  subjected  to  9  long  examination  by  the  commandant 
gen.  of  the  province  of  Biscay,  who  finally  sent  him  home  with  an  escort  He  arrived 
it  Nat<diitocbes  in  1807,  and  was  thanked  by  the  government  He  rose  by  rapid  promo- 
tions to  the  rank  of  brig.  gen.  in  1618,  when  he  was  also  appointed  adit,  and  inspector 

gm.,  and  put  In  command  of  the  land  portion  of  the  expraition  against  York,  upper 
anada.   He  arrived  at  York,  April  27,  with  1700  men,  landed  under  a  heavy  fire^  and 
In  storming  a  battery  was  killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  magazine. 

PIKE'S  PEAK,  a  peak  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  In  El  Paso  county,  Colorado,  lat.  SSP 
BC  n.,  long.  ICS®  1'  w.,  discovered  by  Gen.  Pike,  U.  S.  arrnv,  in  1806.  Its  height  is  14,147 
ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  it  commands  a  mi^lncent  view  of  over  100  miles* 
radios  of  a  rugged,  mountainous  country,  containing  many  lakes,  and  the  sonnxs  of 
four  great  rivers— the  Platte,  Arkansas,  Rio  Grande,  and  Colorado  of  California.  In 
1868  lai^e  deposits  of  gold  were  discovered  here.  It  abounds  In  rich' gold-bearing  quartz. 
The  mining  country  is  5,000  feet  above  the  sea,  with  a  dry  climate,  havliu;  a  rainy  season 
of  only  seven  weeks.  A  railroad  to  the  top  was  opened  June  SOth,  1801.  See  TottrittU 
Guide  to  tht  Rodey  MouTtlams,  by  Frank  Fossett. 

ptKB-PEBOH,  Lueioperea,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  perch  family,  having  two  dorsal 
fins,  of  which  the  flrst  has  strong  spiny  rays,  but  resembling  the  pike  in  fts  elongated 
form,  large  mouth,  and  formidable  teeth.  The  mnssie  is  not,  however,  broaa  and 
depressed,  as  in  Uie  pike.  Several  species  are  known,  of  which  one  {L.  sandru)  is 
common  in  the  Danube,  and  In  most  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  M  the  n.  e.  of  Europe. 
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extending  westward  to  the  Oder  and  the  Blbe,  although  not  found  in  Italy,  France,  oi 
BriiauL  It  is  hjgiily  esteemed  for  the  table,  and  its  introduction  into  British  riven 
seems  particulariv  desirabn.-  Salted  and  smoked,  it  is  a  considerable  article  of  trade  in 
some  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  a  fish  of  rapid  growth,  and  attains  a  weight  of  26  or  80 
pounds.  This  flflh  readily  takes  the  minnow  and  the  urtifldal  fly.  It  is -called  «aw(sr, 
aandd,  ormmdat,  in  some  parts  of  Germany;  nagmmU  In  Banna;  and  soJUIf  at  ViemuL 
Another  qwcies  (£.  Aineriuma\  much  reaembUng  lt,oi%  greenishryeUow  color,  is  fonnd 
in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  North  America. 

FHAS'TEB,  in  clasdcal  architecture,  a  square  pillar,  sometimes  standing  free,  hot 
usually  attached  to  a  wall  from  wfaidi  it  projects  |,  or  other  definite  proportion  of 
its  breadth.  Greek  pilasters,  or  antse.  were  of  the  same  breadth  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  bad  different  capitals  and  bases  from  those  of  the  orders  with  which  they  were 
associated.  The  Romans  gave  them  a  taper  like  the  columns,  and  the  same  capitals  and 
bases. 

PILATE,  PoimTTs,  the  sixth  Roman  proconttor  of  Judea.  His  family  name  Pimtiut 
was  conspicuous  among  the  Romans  at  a  very  early  period  of  their  history;  and  his  cog- 
nomen i%t^,  "armed  with  a  javelin,"  may  refer  to  military  employment  and  success. 
He  is  known  in  history  chiefly  as  connected  offlci^Iy  with  the  cruciflxlon.  Josepbus 
agrees  with  the  gospels  in  flxin^  the  date  of  his  admlni^ration;  and  Tacitus  unites  with 
the  Scriptures,  creeds,  and  alt  Christian  history  in  afSrming  that  Christ  the  founder  of 
the  sect  of  Christians,  was  put  to  death  by  PonUua  Pilate  m  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Of 
his  early  history  nothing  is  known.  On  being  appointed  to  the  government  of  Judea  he 
removed  the  hradquarters  of  the  army  from  CKsarea  to  Jerusalem.  He  greatly  enraged 
the  people  by  Introducing  the  standards  bearing  the  image  of  the  emperor  secretly  into 
the  citv,  and  to  prevent  an  insurrection  was  obliged  quickly  to  withdraw  them.  Go 
two  other  occasions  he  almost  drove  them  to  rebeluon  by  similar  disregard  of  their  reUg- 
ious  convictions.  His  unwillingness  to  condemn  Jesus,  his  repeated  efforts  to  release 
him,  and  ultimate  submission  to  the  clamors  of  the  priests  and  populace  agree  well  with 
the  representations  of  secular  history  concerning  the  unmanlineas  of  his  character,  and 
the  fears  which  he  haUtually  cherished  of  popular  accusation  preferred  against  him  to 
the  emperor.  The  accuracy  of  the  gospel  narrative  couceming  his  proceedings  at  the 
trial  is  lUiistrated  by  several  well-known  facts  of  Roman  history.  As  he  was  only  a  pro- 
curator he  had  no  queestor  to  conduct  the  trial,  and  was  therefore  brought  directlv  lato 
communication  with  Jesus.  At  an  earlier  period  Roman  governors  had  not  been  allowed 
to  have  their  wives  with  them  in  the  provinces;  but  in  his  time  the  prohibition  had 
fallen  into  neglect,  and  the  senate  refused  to  enforce  It  The  Judgment  seat  spoken  of 
in  the  gospels  was  a  well-known  part  of  a  governor's  official  equipage;  and  the  "  tessel- 
lated pavement"  was  so  necessary  to  the  administration  of  justice  that  Julius  Cssar  car- 
ried one  with  him  during  his  expeditions.  The  power  of  putting  to  death  had  been 
taken  from  the  Jews  on  their  subjection  to  Roman  rule.  And  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Romans  often  scoutged  prisoners  before  putting  them  to  death.  The  New  Testament 
says  nothing  concerning  Pilate  after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  But  Josephus  relates 
that  the  Bamnritans  having  accused  him  of  ugdue  severity  towards  them,  Vitellius,  then 
president  of  Syria,  sent  mm  to  Rome  to  answer  before  the  emperor.  On  his  arrival 
there  he  found  Caligula  on  the  throne.  Eusebiua  says  that  Pilate,  wearied  with  misfor* 
tunes,  at  length  committed  auldde.  The  time  and  place  of  his  death  are  not  known. 
One  tradition  points  to  a  pyramid  SO  ft.  high,  at  Vienna  on  the  Rhone,  whidi  is  called 
Pontius  Pilate  s  tomb;  and  another  asserts  that,  bavins  sought  in  vain  to  hide  his  sorrows 
by  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  on  the  monntaln  now  called  Mont  de  Pilate,  he  at  last  plunged 
Into  its  dismal  flood.  Concerning  his  official  report  of  the  death  of  Jesns,  see  Acts, 
Bpmuovs  or  Apocryphal. 

PILATE,  Acts  op.   See  Acts,  Spukious  ok  ApdcnTPHAL. 

PTLAV,  or  Pilaw,  a  dish  common  in  India,  Turkey,  E^pt,  and  Syria,  condsts  gen- 
erally of  rice,  but  occasionally  some  animal  food  is  added,  it  Is  sometimes  seen  at  tables 
in  this  country,  prepared  for  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  it  abroad.  The  correct 
method  of  preparing  It  is  to  boil  the  rice  twenty  miuutes,  witii  sufficient  water  to  soak  it 
thoroughly,  and  swell  the  grains  to  their  utmost,  taking  care  not  to  break  them  l>y  mak- 
ing them  too  soft;  it  is  then  drained  and  gently  stlired  with  butter,  pepper,  and'finely- 
chopped  onions,  and  served  up.  This  is  the  way  in  which  the  pilaus  of  the  poorer 
classes  are  prepared;  but  for  the  tables  of  the  more  wealthy,  fowls,  lamb,  mutton,  shreds 
of  ham  or  bacon,  variously  cooked,  but  always  much  boiled  or  roasted,  are  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  rice  and  servea  up  with  it.  In  India  very  numerous  and  elaborate  redpes 
are  in  use. 

FIL'CHABD,  (Uupeapilehardua,  or  AJauta  pitOardttt,  an  important  fish  of  the  family 
dupdfda,  referred  by  some  naturalists  to  the  same  genus  with  the  herring  {Hupea),  and 
by  otiiers  to  the  same  genus  with  the  shad  {aiatim).  The  pilchard  Is  nearly  equal  fn 
size  to  the  herring,  but  rather  thicker,  and  the  lines  of  the  back  and  belly  are  strai^ter ; 
the  scales  are  also  larger  and  fewer ;  and  the  doraal  fin  Is  rather  further  forwiud.  1^ 
mouth  is  small,  and  in  the  adult  fish  destitute  of  teeth ;  the  tmder  jaw  longer  than  the 
upper.   The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  bluish-green ;  the  sides  and  belly  nTvery-white: 
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the  cbeekB  and  gtH-coren  tinged  with  golden  yellow,  and  marked  with  radiating  strise 
the  dorsal  fin  and  tail  dusky.  The  pildiard  la  an  inhabitant  of  more  southern  seas  than 
the  herrlDg.  beinj;  nowhere  plentiful  on  the  British  coasts,  having  of  late  deserted  the 
coasts  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  where  it  was  once  found  ;  whilst  it  occurs  on  many  parts 
of  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  France  and  Spain,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Portugal,  and  Is  found  In 
the  Mediterranean  sea.  Like  tbe  herring,  it  was  formerly  supposea  to  be  a  migratory 
fish,  annually  visiting  the  coasts  of  England  and  otiier  countries;  but,  as  in  tbe  case  of 
tlie  herring,  this  opinion  bas  now  been  relinijui^ed;  and  tbe  shoals  of  pilchards  wbicb 
are  seen  on  the  coasts  are  believed  merely  to  issue  from  deeper  waters  near  at  hand,  for 
the  purpose  of  spawning.  The  spawning  season  of  the  pilclwrd  begins  early  in  summer; 
but  on  the  coasts  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  the  principal  tlsherv  is  in  August  and 
September.  Pilchards  are  caugbt  either  with  drift-nets  or  seine-neta,  out  principally  with 
seine-neta.  By  means  of  one  or  more  seine,  each  860  ft.  long  and  86  ft.  deep,  a  shoal  is 
inclosed;  the  bottom  of  the  net  is  then  drawn  together  by  a  peculiar  contrivance,  and 
the  pilchards  are  taken  out  at  low  water  by  small  bas-nets.  Prodigious  numbers  are 
sometimes  inclosed  in  a  single  seine.  Twenty-four  millions  and  a  half  are  said  to  have 
been  taken  at  once  from  a  smgleahoal,  which,  however,  may  have  been  spread  over  sev- 
eral aq.  miles.  The  approada  of  a  afaoal  of  pilcharda  Is  known  by  the  rippling  of  the 
water,  and  the  sea-birds  uovoring  above,  and  is  often  wat<^ed  for  and  marked  from  the 
shore.  In  some  yean  Uie  quantity  taken  in  the  pilchard  fisheir  on  tbe  Englisli  coast  lb 
enormous,  and  tne  capital  invested  in  it  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  is  probably  not 
much  under  ^,000,000.  Tbe  Engtisb  pilchard  flsbery  is  regulated  by  several  acts  of 
parliament,  the  first  of  which  are  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  Qreat  quantities  of  pilchards 
are  annually  exported  to  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere.  Those  intended  for  exportation 
are  picltled,  and  packed  in  barrels  by  means  of  great  pressure,  by  which  oil  is  expressed 
to  the  amount  of  three  or  four  gallons  from  a  hcwshead  of  flsh.  The  oil,  with  the  blood 
and  pickle  with  which  it  is  mingled,  is  general^  used  for  manure.  A  favorite  Devon- 
shire dish  is  a  pie  made  of  pllchuds,  with  their  heads  protruding  from  the  crust.  It  is 
now  generally  admitted  that  the  pilchard  and  the  sardine  are  identical,  and  a  Cornish 
sardine  company  has  been  started  for  preparing  pllchurds,  like  sardines,  in  oil.  It  is  said 
that  the  Cornish  sardines  cannot  l)e  aistingiiisned  from  those  imported  from  France. — A 
great  number  of  boats  are  employed  in  the  pilchard  fishery  in  and  near  the  estuary  of  the 
Tagus. 

FILCOXAT'O,  a  river  of  South  America,  whose  course  has  not  as  yet  1)een  thoroughly 
explored,  draws  its  waters  from  the  Bolivian  Andes,  and  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
two  rivers,  the  Suipacha  and  the  Pilaya.  Of  these  head-waters,  the  south  one,  tlie  Bui- 
^cha,  rises  in  the  mountains  immediately  s.  of  Potosi;  while  ^  northern  branch,  the 
Pilaya,  drains  tbe  valleys  around  Chuquisaca.  These  streams  unite  in  lat.  about  21°  85' 
s.,  to  form  the  Pilcomayo,  which  flows  in  a  general  direction  s.e.,  crosses  the  Bolivian 
frontier,  waters  the  n.e.  region  of  the  An;enune  Confederation,  and  falls  into  the  Para- 
guay a  few  miles  below  Asuncion.  It  w  about  1400  m.  in  length;  but  its  waters  are 
much  spent  In  lagnnes  on  Its  course,  so  that  It  adds  no  great  volume  to  the  waters  of  the 
^raguay.  It  is  navigable  for  about  600  m. ;  but  numerous  hordea  oil  hostile  Indiana 
render  navigation  perilous.  Before  entering  the  Paraguay,  it  divides  into  two  arms,  of 
which  tbe  northern  is  called  Araguay-Guaso;  and  the  southern,  which  is  again  divided 
into  two  branches,  the  Araguay-Mino.  The  mouths  of  the  Pilcomayo  are  narrow,  deep 
and  much  obstructed  by  water-plaots. 

FILE,  in  heraldry  (from  Lat.  pffum,  a  javelin;  or  from  the  pSe  or  stake  used  in  tbe 
construction  of  a  bridge),  an  ordinary,  or,  according  to  some  heralds,  a  subordlnary,  in 
'  tbe  form  of  a  wedge,  issuing  generally  from  the  middle  chief,  and  extending  towards  the 
middle  base  of  the  ^eld.  It  is  said  that  a  pile  should  occupy  one-third  of  the  breadth 
of  the  chief,  or,  if  charged,  double  that  breadth.  When  a  pile  is  borne  issuing,  not  from 
the  middle  chief,  but  from  soma  other  part  of  the  boundlng-line  of  the  shield,  this  must 
be  spedfled  in  tlie  blazon.  Three  piles  are  sometimes  borne  conjoined  in  point.  A  pile 
tranymted  is  one  wluMe  point  is  upward. 

nU-BBIME,  a  tvldge  of  which  the  piers  are  built  with  piles.  These  may  be  either 
temporary  wooden  structures,  in  which  wooden  piles,  driven  into  the  ground,  serve  also 
as  piers,  or  they  may  be  permanent  bridges,  with  iron  cy  Inders  forming  the  piles  below 
the  surface,  and  piers  above.    See  Piles. 

FILES  are  usually  squared  logs  of  wood  used  in  engineering  operations,  such  as  dams, 
bridges,  roads,  etc.  They  are  sharpened  at  the  point,  and,  if  necessary,  protected  with 
iron  points,  to  enable  them  to  cut  through  the  strata  they  encounter  as  they  are  driven 
into  ttie  ground.  When  used  for  coner-dams,  or  such  temporary  purposes,  they  are 
placed  close  together,  and  driven  flrmly  into  the  earth;  the  water  u  then  pumped  out, 
and  the  piles  ^rm  a  dam,  to  enable  wotltmen  to  lay  foundations  of  piers,  etc.  When 
ibe  force  of  the  water  round  the  dam  Is  irreat,  two  rows  of  piles  arc  driven  in  all 
round,  and  the  space  between  the  rows  filled  with  clay,  and  puddled.  Piles  are  also 
used  for  permanent  works,  wlien  they  are  driven  through  loose  soil  till  they  reach 
a  firm  bottom,  and  thus  form  a  foundation  on  which  buildings,  roads,  etc.,  may  be 
placed. 

CaaUron  is  frequently  used  for  piles,  which  are  cast  hollow.   Wharf-walls  are  some- 
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Umefl  built  of  pUee;  they  ure  then  ctiatwith  groorcB  on  the  udes,  into  which  caat-Iron 
plates  (forming  the  ^8118)  are  fitted. 

A  kind  of  pile  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  which  is  of  great  use  in  very  loose 
and  shifting  substances.  It  is  called  the  screw-pile,  and  consists  of  a  long  ah&tl  (of 
wrought  iFon),  with  a  broad  cast-iron  disk,  of  a  screw  form  at  the  lower  end.  These 
piles  are  especially  useful  for  light-houses,  beacons,  etc.,  which  have  to  be  placed  od 
sands.  They  are  fixed  by  means  of  capstans,  which  give  them  a  rotatory  motion.  Com- 
mon piles  are  driven  in  by  machines  called  pBe-driv&n.  In  these  a  heavy  weight  (or 
monkey)  is  raised  to  a  considerable  height  between  two  guides,  and  then  let  fall  on  the 
head  of  the  pile.  The  application  of  8tt;am  to  these  drivers  has  made  them  very  power- 
ful engines — Nasoiyth's  steam-hammer  being  a  well-known  instance. 

In  18^  Dr.  L.  H.  Potts  obtained  a  patent  for  a  new  kind  of  pile,  which  consists  of 
hollow  tubes  of  iron,  from  which  the  sand,  etc.,  within  them  Is  removed  hj  means  of 
an  air-pump,  and  the  pipes  are  then  sunk. 

In  recent  railway  bndge^  cylindras  have  been  much  used  to  form  b<^  piles  and 
piers.  They  are  of  cast-iron,  and  made  in  pieces  (of  about  9  ft.  In  height),  which  an 
api^ied  one  on  the  top  of  another.  The  sand  or  fi^vel  is  removed  from  me  inside  of 
we  first  laid,  which  thus  einks  down ;  another  cylinder  is  placed  above  it,  and  the  same 
process  continued  till  it  also  has  sunk  suffldently;  and  so  on,  cylindw  over  <^linder,  till 
a  solid  foundation  is  reached.  The  requisite  number  of  cylinders  ia  then  pled  up  to 
form  the  pier  above  ground. 

PILES,  or  HxHOBBHOiDe  are  small  tumors  dtuated  father  within  or  on  the  verge  of 
the  anus.  Th^  consist  of  folds  of  mucous  and  sub-mucous  membrane  in  an  inflamed, 
infiltrated,  or  permanently  thickened  condition,  and  usually  contain  enlaced- veins. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  these  tumors.  Sometimes  the  pile  Is  mainly  composed  of 
a  little  knot  of  varicose  veins  in  the  sub-mucous  tissue ;  in  this  case  it  is  r^dily  emptied, 
by  pressure,  of  the  fluid  blood  contained  in  it,  which,  however,  returns  when  the  pres- 
sure  is  removed.  Sometimes  the  blood  in  a  dilated  vein  coagulates,  forming  a  solid 
tumor  surrounded  by  tissues,  thickened  in  consequence  of  inflanunation;  or  the  tumor 
may  consist  of  a  kind  of  erectile  tissue  formed  by  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  vessels 
of  ue  mucous  membnuie;  this  variety  is  especially  liable  to  bleed.  These  tumors  are 
divided  into  bleeding  and  bUrtd  piles,  aocording  as  they  are  or  ate  not  accompanied  with 
hemorrhage ;  and  into  internal  and  external  plus,  according  as  th^  are  witiiin  or  without 
the  sphincter  muscle  of  the  anus. 

llie  following  are  the  ^neral  synmtoms  of  this  affection.  The  patient,  after  hav- 
ing experienced  for  a  varymg  time  a  feeling  of  heat,  fullness,  and  dull  pain  about  the 
lower  part  of  the  bowel,  becomes  conscious  of  a  sensation  as  if  there  were  a  foreign 
body  in  the  anus;  and,  on  examination  after  an  evacuation,  discovers  a  small  tumor, 
usually  about  the  tize  of  a  gr^,  which  either  remains  outade,  or  is  retracted,  accord- 
ing as  it  originated  without  or  within  the  sphincter.  This  tumor  gradually  increases, 
and  others  form  around  It,  until  a  mass  at  length  results  as  lar^  as  a  pigeon's  egg.  or 
larger.  In  its  ordinary  indoUjU  state  the  tumor  has  little  senslbtUty,  and  occa^ons  com- 
paratively little  annoyance;  but  when  it  is  in^med  (from  strangulation  of  the  sphincter 
muscle,  or  from  any  other  cause),  it  is  exquisitely  tender  to  the  touch,  and  is  the  seat  of 
burning  and  stinging  sensations,  renderii^  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels  (and  sometimes 
M  the  bladder  auo)  diflScult  and  painful.  In  women  an  inflamed  pile  may  cause  pain 
In  the  back,  irritatira  the  womb,  with  mucous  discharge,  and  many  othor  anomuous 
symptoms.  In  severe  cases  the  paUent  can  ndther  stand  nor  sit  with  comfort,  and  only 
mids  relief  in  the  horizontal  portion. 

Piles  may  be  caused  by  any  circumstances  which  cause  congestion  In  the  lower 
bowel,  such  as  luxurious  and  sedentaiy  habits  of  life,  pregnancy,  and  such  dlseasea  of 
the  liver  as  tend  to  check  the  return  oi  blood  from  the  veins  of  the  rectum.  Moreover, 
anything  that  causes  irritation  of  the  rectum,  such  as  acrid  purgatives  and  especially 
aloes,  dysentery,  inflammation  of  the  prostate  gland,  etc.,  may  cause  piles.  But  of  all 
causes,  constipation  is  probably  the  most  frequent;  it  operates  in  producing  tbem  partly 
bv  the  pressure  of  the  accumulated  and  hanlened  teces  upon  uie  veins  carrying  ihe 
blood  away  from  the  rectum,  and  partly  by  the  straining  ana  Irritation  such  fajces  occa- 
riou  during  their  evacuation. 

In  the  treatment  of  piles,  it  is  expedient  to  relieve  the  congested  state  of  the  lower 
bowel  by  one  or  two  doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  a  coMing  vegetable,  diet,  after 
which  the  continued  use  of  mild  laxatives  should  be  resorted  to.  A  teaspoonful  of  an 
electuaiy,  consisting  of  an  ounce  of  confection  of  senna,  half  an  ounce  of  cream  of 
tartar,  and  lialf  an  ounce  of  sulphur,  if  taken  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  usually  acta 
gently  about  bedtime,  which  is  far  the  best  time  for  the  bowels  of  patients  of  this  kind 
to  act,  as  the  parts  irritated  by  the  passage  of  the  evacuation  become  quieted  during  tbe 
night.  In  long-standing  cases,  in  which  there  is  general  relaxation  of  tbe  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  confection  of  pepper  in  doses  of  a  dram  may  be  given  thrice  daily  with 
advantage,  or  a  scruple  of  common  pitch  may  be  taken  at  bedtime  in  the  form  of  pills 
or  in  capsules.  Amongst  the  milder  forms  oi  local  treatment  must  be  mentioned  (1)  the 
injection  of  tbe  rectum  with  cold  water  both  before  and  after  the  motion ;  (2)  washiu 
the  anns  with  yellow  soap  and  water  after  each  evacuation;  (8)  the  application  of  gau 
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t^tment  or  of  other  utringentit;  and  <4)  the  injection  of  astringrat  lotion^  aa,  fior 
itutance,  of  sulphate  of  Iron,  in  tfaie  proportion  of  a  grain  to  an  ounce  of  water.  If  uieae 
fail,  recourse  may  be  had  to  pressure  by  means  of  instruments  specially  devised  (or  Uie 
purpuee;  to  the  application  of  strong  nitric  acid,  which,  in  the  case  of  internal  pile«, 
affords  the  most  speedy  and  effective  means  of  relief  (the  operation  must,  of  couree,  be 
performed  by  a  surgeon,  and  if  the  parts  cannot  be  protruded,  the  acid  must  be  applied 
throufl^  the  speculum);  to  ligature;  or,  in  the  case  of  external  piles,  to  excision.  When 
the  piW  are  inllained,  leeches  to  the  anus  (but  not  applied  directly  to  the  tumors)  are 
sometimes  required;  but  the  inflammation  gener&Uy  subaides  under  the  influence  of  rest 
in  the  horizontal  position,  fomentatious,  poultices,  and  low  diet. 

The  treatment  of  the  hemorrhsge  that  frequently  accompanies  piles  requires  a  few 
words.  If  the  bleeding  is  moderate  in  quantity,  and  has  continued  for  some  time  with- 
out inducioK  weakness  or  any  other  bad  symptom,  it  is  not  expedient  to  interfere  with 
it.  When,  nowever,  it  obviously  requires  checking,  the  effect  of  cold  water  injected 
into  the  rectum,  aa  already  recommended,  should  he  tried,  and,  in  case  of  its  failing, 


remain  in  the  horizontal  position,  and  take  the  metUcines  usually  preecrlbed  for  internal 
hemorrhage,  amongst  wmch  may  be  especially  mentitmed  of  turpentiiw,  In  doses  of 
20  drops  uuee  or  four  times  a  day,  or  ergot  of  rye  in  divided  doses  to  the  extent  of  a 
dram  diOly.  In  rare  cases  it  is  necessaty  to  tie  a  vessel,  or  to  touch  it  with  a  red-hot 
wire  (through  the  speculum),  or  to  plug  the  anus. 
K'innL  See  Fdhqi. 
KLKWOBT.   Bee  RurcRCCLua 

nii'0Bni  ^tal.  pelleffrino,  Lat.  pereffriwu,  "a  viritw  of  fordgn  lands'^.  A  pilgrim 
is  one  who  visit^  with  rellrious  intent,  some  place  reputed  to  possess  especial  holinesa 
The  early  Christians,  like  the  Jews  and  the  paran  (Gentiles,  regarded  certain  places  with 
epecial  religious  interest;  above  all,  the  Holy  Land,  and  partuiuUrly  the  scenes  of  the 
passion  of  our  Lord  at  Jerusalem.  St.  Jerome  (£p.  xUv.)  refers  the  practice  of  visiting 
Jerusalem  to  the  discovery  of  the  holy  cross  by  St.  Helena.  Be  himself  was  a  zealous 
pilgrim;  and  throughout  the  4th,  6th,  and  8th  c.,  pilgrims  habitually  undertook  the 
long  and  perilous  joumev  to  the  Holy  Land  from  almost  every  part  of  the  west.  Other 
saned  places,  too,  were  iield  to  be  flt  objects  of  ttie  same  visits  of  religiowi  veneratioi>. 
The  tranbs  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  I^ul,  and  of  the  martyrs  in  the  catacombs  at  Rome, 
are  so  described  by  St.  Jerome  {Ctmmmtar.  in  SSukiel).  St.  Basil  speaks  in  the  same 
terms  of  the  tomb  of  the  forty  martyrs ;  and  the  Ustorian  Theodoret  tells  of  not  only  visit- 
ing such  sanctuaries,  but  of  nuiging  up  tlierein,  as  offerings,  gold  and  silver  ornaments, 
and  even  models  of  hands,  feet,  eyes,  etc.,  in  commemoration  of  the  cures  of  diseases 
supematurally  obtained  as  the  fruit  of  these  pious  visits.  The  Pilorimaob,  however, 
ye-eminently  so  called,  was  that  of  the  Holy  Land ;  and  even  after  Jerusalem  bad  been 
occupied  by  the  Saracens,  the  liberty  of  pilgrimage,  on  payment  of  a  tax,  was  formally 
secured  by  treaty;  and  it  was  from  the  necessity  of  protecting  pilgrims  from  outn«8 
that  the  well-known  military  orders  (q.v.)  had  their  origin.  The  cnuades  (q.v.)  may  m 
regarded  as  a  pilgrimage  on  a  great  scale ;  the  direct  object  being  to  secure  for  the  Latin 
Christians  immunity  of  pilgrimage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  final  abandonment  of  the 
crusades  led  toagreat  extension  of  what  may  be  called  domestic  pilgrimage,  and  drew  into 
religious  notice  uid  veneration  many  shrines  in  Europe,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  time, 
berame  celebrated  phuies  of  pious  resort  The  chief  ^aoes  of  pilgrimage  in  the  west 
were:  in  Italy — ^Rome,  Loretto(q.v.),  Qenetsano,  Assisi;  In  Spain — Compostella,  Quada- 
hipe,  Montserrat;  in  France— Fourvicres,  Puy,  St.  Denis;  In  Qermanr — Oetting,  Zell, 
Cologne,  Trier,  Einsledeln;  in  England — AValsmgbam,  Canterbury,  and  many  others  of 
minor  note.  The  pilgrim  commonly  bound  himself  oidy  by  a  temporary  vow  (differing 
in  this  from  the  palmer,  q.v.)  terminating  with  the  actual  visit  to  the  place  of  pilgrimage, 
or  at  least  with  the  return  home,  and  bv  which  he  was  bound  fOT  the  time  to  oiastlty  and 
to  certain  other  ascetic  observances.  Tne  costume  consisted  of  a  black  or  gray  gabardine 
girt  with  a  cim^ure,  from  which  a  shell  and  scrip  were  suspended,  a  broad  hat,  orna- 
mented with  scallop-shells,  and  a  long  staff.  Many  abuses  arose  out  of  these  pilgrim^s, 
the  popular  notions  regarding  which  may  be  gathered — although,  probably,  with  a  dash 
of  caricature — from  Chancer  s  Canterbury  Taut.  Pilgrimages,  which  have  always  sub- 
sisted in  Italy,  Spain,  southcm  Ctermany,  and  Switzcrlimd,  had  gone  much  into  disuse 
in  France  during  and  since  the  revolution.  In  late  years,  however,  pilgrims  liave  resorted 
in  large  numbers,  not  only  to  the  ancient  sanctuaries  of  Notoi  Dame  de  la  Garde,  de  Four- 
vieres,  de  Pot,  etc.,  but  also  to  La  Salette,  Lourdes,  Paray-le-Monial,  and  Pontigny.  In 
1878  and  18^  organized  parties  of  pilgrims  on  a  very  large  scale  from  France,  Belgium. 
England,  the  United  States,  etc.,  visited  the  sanctuaiT  of  Paray-le-Honlal.  the  place  at 
which  the  vision  of  Marie  Alacoque,  which  gave  rise  to  the  devotion  to  the  sacred  heait 
of  Jesus  (q.v.)  is  recorded  to  have  taken  place. 

PTLOEDC  FATHEBS  is  a  name  given  to  those  emigrants  who  came  to  America  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century  on  account  of  religious  differences  in  England,  and  founded 
the  colony  of  Plymouth.  Those  who  came  io  the  first  three  ships  are  also  called  "  old 
comers"and  "forefathers."  Tlie  first  ship,  the  Mayflower,  ein\-veA  in  December,  1820, 
and  had  on  board  one  hundred  souls  ;  the  second,  the  Fortune,  came  in  November,  1621, 
and  brought  twenty-nine ;  while  the  Anrte,  and  the  JAttle  Jamtt  came  in  August,  1638. 
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and  brought  lortj-six  soulg.   See  also,  MAaaACHUSETTs,  Pltuodth,  Mabb.  ;  Robihbok, 

JOHH. 

FILLAB,  a  detached  support  like  a  columa ;  but  ita  section  may  be  of  any  shape, 
whereas  the  column  is  always  round.  Pillars  have  been  used  in  all  styles  of  architecture, 
and  their  forms  and  ornaments  are  usually  amongst  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
the  style.  The  Qreek  and  Roman  pillars  (or  columns)  are  the  distinguishing  elements 
In  the  variouB  orders.  In  Gothic  architecture,  also,  the  pillars  are  of  different  forms  bt 
the  various  epoclw  of  that  style.  First,  in  the  Norman  period,  we  have  plain  massive 
pillars,  square,  circular,  and  octagonal,  frequently  ornamented  with  zigzag  omameots, 
spiral  bands,  etc.,  on  the  surface.  As  vaulting  progressed,  the  system  of  oreaking  the 
plain  surface,  and  ^vine  to  each  portion  of  the  vaulting  a  separate  little  column  or  shaft 
to  support  it  was  mtroduced.  Iliis  was  done  either  by  attaching  shafts  to  tlie  circular 
pillfu«,  or  by  cutting  nooks  in  the  pillar  and  setting  little  shafts  in  them. 

In  the  early  pointed  style  a  plain  circular  or  octagonal  pillar,  with  a  number  of  small 
shafts  attached  around  it,  is  a  nvorite  arrangement. 

In  this  s^le,  the  attached  shafts  are  very  frequently  banded  to  the  main  pillar  at  dlf> 
ferent  heights,  and  they  are  sometimes  made  of  a  finer  material,  such  as  Pur  bee  marble. 
In  the  decorated  style  the  pillar  is  of  a  lozenge  form,  and  not  so  much  ornamented  with 
detached  shafts  as  with  moldings;  plain,  circular,  or  octagonal  pillars,  however,  are 
used  Id  this,  as  in  all  the  styles.  The  moldings  and  shafts  are  usually  filleted;  and 
some  of  the  moldings  run  up  into  the  arch  without  any  cap.  In  perpendicular  the  same 
idea  is  further  carried  out;  the  moldings  become  thinner,  and  are  more  frequently  run 
up  into  the  arch  without  cajra.    See  Flahbotant. 

FILLAS  BAIKTa— called  also  "  Sttlites"  (Gr.  from  stylot.  a  column),  "pillarlsts," 
"holy  birds,"  "air  martyrs," and  several  similar  names — a  very  remarkable  class  of 
anchoretical  ascetics  (see  AeCETicieH),  chiefly  of  Syria,  who,  with  a  view  to  separating 
thranselves  more  completely  from  earth  and  fellow-men,  took  up  their  abode  on  the 
tops  of  pillars,  on  whicb '  they  remained  without  ever  descending  to  earth,  and  expoeed 
to  all  the  variations  of  a  Syrian  climate.  The  earliest  of  them,  and  the  most  cele- 
brated, Simeon  (called  also  Simon)  the  Styllte,  had  been  a  monk,  and  had  lived,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Sth  c,  in  extreme  seclusion  in  his  monastery  for  nine  years,  with- 
out ever  monng  from  his  narrow  cell.  Increasing  in  enthusiasm,  he  withdrew  to  a  place 
about  40  m.  from  Antloch,  where  he  built  a  pillar,  on  the  top  of  which,  only  a  yard  in 
diameter,  he  took  up  his  position.  From  this  pillar  he  removed  to  several  others  in  suc- 
cession, each  higher  than  Its  DredecesBor,  till  at  last  he  attained  to  40  cubits,  or  about  60 
ft.  in  hd^t.  In  this  mode  oi  life  he  spent  87  years,  his  neck  loaded  with  an  iron  chain, 
and  his  hps  engaged  in  constant  prayers,  during  the  recitation  of  which  he  bent  his  body 
BO  that  his  forehead  touched  his  feet.  His  powers  of  fasting  were  no  less  marvelousi 
he  is  said  to  have  frequently  limited  himself  to  a  single  meal  in  the  week,  and  during 
the  40  days  of  Lent  abstained  entirely  from  food.  The  fame  of  his  sanctity  brought 
crowds  of  pilgrims  from  the  most  distant  countries,  even  Britain  itself,  to  see  him;  and 
the  admiration  of  bis  austerities  is  said  to  have  converted  many  pagans  and  Saracens  to 
the  church.  In  trial  of  his  virtue,  through  the  test  of  humility,  some  neighboring  monks 
reproaching  him  with  vanitr  and  the  love  of  novelty  in  this  extraordlDary  mode  of  Jfe, 
oraered  him  to  come  down  from  his  pillar.  Simeon  prepared  without  besttation  to  com- 
ply, and  the  compliance  was  accepted  as  an  evidence  of  his  perfect  humility  and  holi- 
ness of  purpose.  It  Is  said  that  in  consequence  of  an  ulcer  which  was  formed  on  one  of 
his  legs,  he  was  obliged  for  the  last  year  of  his  life  to  remain  on  his  pillar  upon  one  foot. 
In  thto  position  he  died  in  400,  aged  72  years.  A  disciple  of  Simeon,  named  Daniel,  suc- 
ceeded to  his  reputation  for  sanctity,  and  to  his  mode  of  life,  which  be  maintainad  for 
88  yean,  in  the  still  more  trying  climate  of  Uie  ahores  of  the  Bosporus,  about  4  m.  from 
Constantinople.  The  marvels  of  Daniel's  career  are  still  more  startling.  He  was  8<»ae- 
times  almost  blown  by  the  storms  of  Thrace  from  the  top  of  hts  pillar.  At  times  for  days 
together  he  was  covered  with  snow  and  ice.  How  be  sustained  life,  what  nonrislmient 
he  took,  was  a  mystery  even  to  his  disciples.  The  emi>eror  at  length  insisted  on  a  cover- 
ing being  placed  over  the  top  of  the  pillar,  and  Daniel  survived  till  the  year  404.  In 
Syria  there  were  many  pillar  saints  as  far  down  as  the  13tb  c. ;  but  in  the  west,  Daniel  is 
all  but  a  solitary  example.  A  monk  named  Wuifailich,  near  Trier,  attempted  the  pillar 
life  in  the  6th  c,  but  the  neighboring  bishops  compelled  him  to  desist,  and  destroyed 
his  pillar, 

FILLABB  OF  HEBCULES.    See  Hbucui^,  Pillars  of. 

FULATT,  a  sea-port  t.  of  Prussia,  at  the  entrance  of  Friache  Haff,  on  the  Baltic,  26 
ta.  w.  of  Konigsberg  ;  pop.  abu  8600.  It  is  also  the  port  for  Ebliug  and  BraunBbei;g, 
and  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  strip  of  land  called  nradise.  It  has  a  fortress  and  a 
adiool  of  navigation,  and  is  a  leading  watering-place.   It  was  founded  in  1722. 

FIUHITS,  a  palace  and  cvdinuy  summer  rendence  of  the  royal  fiunily  of  San»ur,  in 
a  beautiful  situation  6  m.  s  e.  of  Dresden.  The  grounds  are  finely  diverrifled,  and  the 
walks  ascend  to  the  summits  of  hills,  of  which  one  Is  nearly  idOO  ft.  high.  PfHnlU 
acquires  a  historic  interest  from  the  meeting  of  princes  held  in  the  castle  in  Aug.,  1791, 
when  the  declaration  of  PUlnitz  was  framed,  acccnling  to  which  Austria  and  Fruasifi 
agreed  to  declare  the  circumstances  of  the  king  of  France  (then  a  prisoner  in  the  TuU- 
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erfes.  after  hla  Ineffective  flight  to  VareimeB)  to  be  a  matter  of  common  Intereat  to  the 
soTerelgns  of  Europe,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  cmnmon  cause  would  be  made  for  his 
restoratlou.  The  emperor  and  the  kin^  of  Prussia  were  resolved  to  use  force  in  order  to 
effect  this  result;  but  any  immediate  interference  on  their  part  was  rendered  unnecee- 
•ary  by  Louis's  acceptation  of  the  constitution  as  modified  by  the  national  assembly,  after 
which  he  waa  again  placed  on  tlie  throne. 

PTLLOBT,  an  engine  for  the  public  punishment  of  criminals,  disused  in  Britain  slnoe 
1887;  but  previous  to  that  time  commonly  employed,  as  it  also  was  in  France  and  Qer- 
many.  It  consisted  of  a  stout  plank  fixed  like  a  sign-board  on  the  top  of  a  pole,  the  pole 
beiag  supported  on  a  wooden  platform  elevated  above  the  ground.  Above,  and  parallel 
to  this  plank  another  of  similar  dimensions  was  placed  in  a  similar  position  with  respect 
to  the  pole,  and  fixed  to  the  former  by  a  hinge,  bein?  thus  capable  of  being  moved 
upward  from  it,  or  closed  upoif  it.  when  neoesBaiy.  A  large  circular  hole  is  cut,  with 
its  center  in  the  line  of  junction  of  the  two  planks,  and  two  correspoodiag  holes  of 
smaller  size  are  formed,  one  on  each  side  of  it;  the  large  hole  is  for  receiving  the  neck, 
and  the  two  smaller  the  wrists.  When  a  criminal  is  to  be  placed  in  the  pillory,  he  is  made 
to  mount  and  stand  upon  the  platform ;  the  upper  of  the  two  hinged  planks  is  raised  to 
allow  the  culprit'sneckand  wrists  to  be  insertedin  their  proper  grooves,  and  then  brought 
down  into  its  place,  and  fastened  byapadlock,  or  in  some  other  way.  The  pillory  seems 
to  have  existed  in  England  before  the  Couqueet,  in  the  form  of  the  stretch-neck  (an  instru- 
ment by  which  the  neck  onlrwas  confine^,  and  was  originally  intended,  accordingto  the 
"  statute  of  the  pillory"  (51  Hen.  III.  c.  6),  for  "  forestallers,  users  of  deceitful  weights, 
perjury,  forgery,  etc.,"  and  all  such  dishonorable  offenses.  Its  use  was  exclusiTcly  con- 
flned  to  this  class  of  offenders  till  1637,  when  restrictions  were  put  upon  the  press,  and 
all  wlio  printed  books  without  a  license  were  put  in  the  pillory.  From  this  time  it 
became  the  favorite  mode  of  punishing  libclers  (or  those  who  were  considered  to  be 
such  by  the  government),  authors  and  publiiiheta  of  seditious  pamphlets,  or  of  stricture! 
«u  the  goTernroent;  and  many  eminent  men  were  accmdingiy  from  tUs  time  put  "  in 
and  on  uie  pillory."  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Leighton,  Lilbum  and  Warton  the 
printers,  Prynne,  Dr.  Bastwick,  Daniel  Defoe,  etc.  The  insufficiency  of  the  pillory  as  a 
means  of  innictiug  a  definite  amount  of  punishment  was  now  apparent,  for  to  those  who 
were  popular  favorites  it  was  no  punishment  at  all,  while  those  who  were  objects  oi  pop- 
ular dlsUkc  were  ill-used  to  such  an  extent  as  occasionally  to  cause  death.  The  sufferers 
above  mentioned  being  popular  favorites,  or  having  at  least  a  numerous  class  of  support- 
ers, were  shaded  from  the  sun,  fed,  and  otberwise  carefully  attended  to;  while  the 
eocouragement,  applause,  and  sympathy  of  the  crowd  around  converted  the  intended 
punishment  into  a  triumph;  but  such  men  as  Titus  Oates,  and  the  class  of  offenders 
mcluding  perjurers,  swindlers,  polygamlsts,  etc.,  who  were  objects  of  popular  hatred 
and  di^st,  were  pelted  with  rotten  eggs  (the  favorite  missile),  garbage,  mud.  sometimes 
even  with  more  dangerous  missiles.  Tn  1814  the  celebrated  naval  hero  lord  Cochrane 
(see  DuNDONALD,  Eaui,  of)  was  sentenced  to  the  pillory,  but  the  government  of  the  day 
was  not  prepared  to  brave  the  consequences  of  sucli  an  act,  and  the  sentence  was  not  car- 
ried into  effect.  In  France  the  pillory  was  anciently  called  pilori,  and  in  recent  times  ear- 
can,  from  the  iron  collar  by  which  the  criminal's  neck  was  attached  to  the  poet;  but 
punishment  by  this  mode  was  abolished  In  that  country  in  1883. 

PILLOW,  GiDSOK  Johnson,  1806-78;  b.  Tenn.;  son  of  Gideon,  and  grandson  of 
John,  a  revolutionary  soldier;  graduated  at  the  university  of  Nashville,  1(^7;  com- 
menced the  practice  of  law  in  Columbia,  Tenn.,  1880;  sona  ranking  among  the  eminent 
lawyers  of  his  state.  President  Polk,  In  acknowledgment  of  certain  services  rendered  in 
his  nomination  and  election,  comndssioned  him  brigadier-general,  1846.  He  went  to  the 
Mexican  war  in  command  of  a  brigade  of  Tennessee  volunteers,  and  was  with  Scott  at 
Vera  Cruz.  He  was  conspicuous  in  the  operations  which  caused  tlie  capitulation  of  that 
city,  and  was  one  of  the  commlsstooers  to  negotiate  term.''.  He  was  wounded  at  Cerro 
Oordo  while  leading  an  assault;  promoted  lo  maj.gen.,  1847.  He  was  in  tlie  battles  of 
Contreras  and  Clinrubusco,  and  was  wounded  at  Cbapulfepec.  After  the  war  be 
returned  to  private  life,  settling  on  a  large  estate.  In  1850  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Nashrille  southern  convention  where  he  opposed  the  ultra  views  of  some  delegates.  He 
was  active  In  raising  men  for  the  confederate  army,  and  was  a  maj.gen.  on  that  side 
during  the  civil  war. 

?ILIA  are  the  most  generally  convenient  and  popular  of  all  forms  of  medicine.  They 
are  formed  from  masses  of  a  consistence  sufficient  to  preserve  the  gloliular  shape,  and 
yet  not  so  hard  as  to  be  of  toodifflcult  solution  In  the  stomach  and  intestines.  This  form 
tt  enwdally  suitable  for  (1)  all  remedies  which  operate  in  small  doses,  as  metallic  salts; 
0S)  thoee  wnich  are  dedened  to  act  slowly  and  gradually,  as  certain  alterative;  (3)  those 
which  are  too  readily  soluble  when  exhibited  in  other  forms;  (4)  substances  whose  ope- 
ration it  is  desirable  to  retard  until  tliey  have  reached  the  lower  intestines,  as  in  certain 
pills  for  habitual  costiveness;  (5)  bodies  whose  specific  gravities  are  too  incousiderahlo 
to  allow  their  suspension  in  aqueous  vehicles;  and  (6Y  fetid  substances:  while  it  is 
unsuitable  for  (1)  medicines  which  require  to  be  given  in  large  doses;  (2)  deliquescent 
•alta.'  ^  fluid  or  semi-fluid  substances,  such  as  oila  balsams,  etc.,  which  require  a  very 
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large  proportion  of  some  diy  powder  to  raider  them  suflclentlT  tenadous  to  form  iotoi 
mass;  (4)  substances  so  iDsolable,  tlut  when  exhibited  In  solid  form  they  pass  tlirou^ 
the  intestinal  canal  imaltered,  as  extract  of  logwood  (Paris's  I^trmaeo&ffia,  9th  ed.  p. 
560).  Many  substances,  such  as  vegetable  extracts,  may  be  at  once  formwl  into  pills 
without  any  addition;  but  most  substances  require  the  aadition  of  a  material  lenned  an 
excipient,  for  converting  it  into  a  pill-mass.  The  excipienta  in  most  common  use  are 
bread-crumbs,  hard  soap,  extract  of  liquorice,  mucilage,  synip,  treacle,  honey,  castor 
oil,  and  conserve  of  roses.   From  the  property  of  preserving  pills  for  a  long  time  in  a 

Eroperiy  soft  state,  the  most  valuable  excipient  is  the  conserve  of  red  roses;  and,  per- 
ape,  next  to  it  treacle  is  the  most  valuable  excipient,  as  it  docs  not  undergo  any  change 
by  time,  but  maintains  a  proper  consistence,  and  preserves  the  properties  of  vegetaUe 
powders  unimpaired  for  years.  It  is  common  to  place  pills  in  some  fine  powder,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  adhering  to  each  other,  and  to  concAi  their  taste.  For  this  purpose, 
liquorice  powder,  wheat  flour,  starch,  and  magnesia  are  generally  used  in  this  country, 
and  lycopodium  on  the  continent.  Pills  retain  their  moisture  and  activity  far  longer  m 
small  bottles  than  in  the  ordinary  pasteboud  boxes.  The  ordinary  weight  of  a  pill  is 
S  grains;  if  it  much  exceeds  that  weight,  it  Is  too  bulky  to  swallow  cobvenicaitiy  if  it 
condst  of  vegetable  matter.  It  is  ytry  common  to  meet  with  patients  who  express  their 
inability  to  talce  this  form  of  medicine.  If,  however,  they  practice  with  a  smaU  globular 
mass,  toward  which  they  feel  no  repugnance,  as  a  pellet  of  bread  or  a  currant;  placing 
it  on  the  back  of  the  tongue,  and  gulping  it  down  with  water,  they  will  soon  get  over 
the  difficulty.    See  CATfiULBS. 

PILLflBirBT,  JOKiT  8.;  b.  N.  H.,  abt.  1827 :  removed  to  Minn.,  1854,  and  settled  at 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  He  was  member  of  the  Minn,  legislature  for  more  than  10  years, 
and  a  regent  of  the  state  university  for  many  more.  He  was  governor  of  Minnesota  in 
1876-82,  and  gave  the  sUte  university  $150,000  in  1880. 

PILOT  is  a  person  specially  deputed  to  take  charge  of  a  ahin  while  passiDg  tbrou^  a 
particular  sea,  readi,  or  dangerous  channel.  Hie  lutrieacy  of  almost  aU  coast  navig^on 
renders  it  imposdble  that  any  navigator,  however  skillful,  can  be  master  of  all  the  waters 
to  which  he  may  have  to  sail  his  ship ;  and  tlie  risk  of  failure,  through  ignorance  of  local  dan- 
gers, is  therefore  avoided  by  transferring  the  direction  of  her  course  to  some  one  perfectljr 
acquainted  with  the  spot.  The  man  to  whom  so  mucli  Is  intrusted  must  be  a  responsi- 
ble person,  and  therefore  in  all  couotries  qualified  sailors  are  officially  licensed  to  act  as 
pilots  in  their  districts,  and  they  are  granted  the  monopoly.  The  origin  of  the  word 
pilot  is  uncertain ;  but  it  Is  probably  taken  from  or  nearly  identical  with  the  Dutch 
v^Uoot,  which  is  compounded  of  peilen,  to  sound  the  depth,  and  the  root  which  appears 
In  D.  loottman,  O.  E.  tod«man,  and  signifies  to  lead,  direct.  Pilot  thus  means  one  who 
conducts  a  vessel  soundii^.  The  laws  of  Wisby,  promulgated  at  least  as  eariy  as 
the  14th  c,  and  subsequently  incorporated  in  nearly  ever^  maritime  code,  render  itcom- 
pulsoiy  on  the  master  of  a  snip  to  employ  a  pilot  woen  sailing  near  a  coasL 

The  British  laws  relating  to  pilots  were  revised  and  consolidated  by  the  act  16  and  17 
Vict.  c.  139.  Certain  fees  are  established  in  proportion  to  the  distance  and  responsibil' 
itv;  and  the  master  of  everv  vessel,  above  60  tons,  passing  up  the  channel  or  the 
T1lame^  or  vice  wrtd,  is  required  to  accept  the  services  of  the  first  pilot  tendering,  pro- 
Tided  he  idiows  his  UceiiBe  as  a  proof  of  qualification.  Except  in  matters  of  discipline,  the 
command  of  the  vessel  is  then  vc&fcd  enlircli^  in  the  pilot,  who  can  have  the  sails,  steer- 
ing, etc.,  of  the  ship  cfuried  on  entirely  at  his  discretion  until  the  limit  of  the  pilot'sdis- 
trict  is  passed,  except  that  the  captain  resumes  his  powers  when  the  question  of  taking 
up  ground  in  a  harbor  is  conccmcd.  The  fees  vary  with  the  draught  of  the  ship  and 
the  distance;  as  specimeus,  may  be  cited  the  highest  and  lowest  in  the  London  district: 
a  fillip  drawing  33  ft.  of  water  is  piloted  from  Orfordness  to  Blackwall  for  £27  13s;  a 
ship  drawing  not  more  than  7  ft.  is  guided  from  Graveseud  Beach  to  Long  Beach  for 
98.  8d 

Pilots  are  associated  in  guilds  called  brotherhoods,  of  which  the  principal  are  the 
brotherhood  of  the  Trinity  House  of  Deptford-Stroud,  situated  on  Tover  Hill,  which  baa 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Thames,  Medway,  and  the  coast  from  Harwich  to  the  Isle  of  Wight; 
and  the  Trinity  houses  of  Kingston-upon-Hull  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  There  are  also 
societies  of  pilots  at  the  larger  ports  out  of  these  districts,  the  government  in  such  cue 
t>eing  vested  in  certain  officials  hiwfully  appointed  as  "pilotage  authorities.** 

nlots  board  vessels  entering  their  dlstiicta  in  boats  conspicaouBly  painted,  rai  the 
bows  and  sails  of  which  must  be  the  man's  distinguishing  number  as  shown  hj  his 
license.  The  boat  also  bears  a  flag  of  comparatively  laige  size,  of  red  and  white  divided 
horizontally.  A  ahip  requiring  a  pilot  bmala  a  square  blue  flag.  In  passing  up  or  down 
the  Thames,  every  uiip  above  50  tons  or  6  ft.  draught  must  hear  a  pilot;  but  her  maatei 
or  first-mate  may  act  by  license  in  that  capacity,  if  he  have  passed  the  necessair  exam- 
ination. A  master  is  subject  to  a  penalty  for  sailing  without  a  pilot;  and,  on  ue  other 
hand,  so  also  is  any  person,  without  a  license,  or  whose  license  has  been  forfeited,  pre- 
suming to  act  or  offering  to  act  as  a  pilot. 

In  the  navies  of  some  countries  tne  pilot  is  a  permanent  officer  of  the  ship,  and  haa 
charge  of  her  course;  bnt  his  foncttons In  that  case  iq>proach  nearer  to  those  of  the  Brii- 
idi  navigating  offloe& 
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The  general  rule  as  to  the  reepondbility  of  the  owaers  of  the  ship  is,  thst  no  owner 
or  master  of  a  ship  is  answerable  to  any  person  whatever  for  any  loss  or  damage,  occa- 
sioned by  the  fault  or  incapacity  of  any  qualified  pilot,  acting  in  charge  of  bucu  ship 
within  anjdistrict  where  the  employment  of  the  pilot  is  compuboiy. 

In  the  United  States  all  regular  pilotsare  oontroUed  as  to  thdr  examinations,  qaaUflea' 
tfons  and  conduct,  by  tlM  laws  of  the  states  within  whose  waters  they  are  licensed  to  ply 
thefr  trade.  Under  the  provlBion  of  the  coostitution  giving  congress  power  to  "  regutete 
commerce  with  foreign  oations  and  between  tlie  several  states,  *  the  national  legislature 
in  1780,  1887,  and  1866,  passed  acts  granting  to  the  states  power  to  enact  each  its  own 
regulations  r^rding  pilotage.  In  all  they  are  licensed  to  offer  themselves,  and  while 
the  ship's  master  Is  ustully  (H)liged  to  accept  the  first  pilot  boarding  him.  the  pilot  on 
his  part  is  generallT  compelled  to  obey  the  call  of  the  ship-master.  The  pilots  fee  is 
called  pilotage,  ana  for  it  there  ia  a  lien  on  the  ship  which  may  be  enfoiced  in  an  admi- 
ralty court.  The  master  need  not  give  up  control  of  the  ship  when  first  boarded  unless 
he  choose;  at  New  York  the  pilots  often  find  n  vessel  two  or  three  hundred  miles  at  sea, 
but  the  practice  is  for  the  pilot  to  take  control  15  or  20  m.  off  Sandy  Hook.  The  duty  of 
the  pilot  does  not  extend  beyond  the  proper  guidance  of  the  ship.  The  captain  is 
respoosible  for  the  proper  execution  of  the  necessarr  orders.  It  has  been  held  bv-the 
U.  S.  supreme  court  that  the  mere  fact  that  a  licensea  pUot  is  on  board  a  vessel  will  not 
relieve  the  owners  from  liability  in  case  of  collision,  n  a  ship  refuse  to  take  a  license,  a 
good  defense  exists  in  an  acncni  aj^nst  Insurera  of  goods  or  vessel.  In  New  York 
about  180  pilots  are  licensed  by  the  bdud  of  commissioners.  The  license  is  revocable 
for  misconduct  or  inefficiency;  and,  in  case  of  loss  through  the  pilot's  fault,  thepilota^is 
forfeited,  and  perhaps  a  suit  for  damages  would  lie.  The  pilotage  for  taking  a  ship  mto 
N.  Y.  harbor  varies  from  93.70  to  |6.50  per  foot  of  the  vessel's  draft,  with  $4  added 
in  winter,  aod  one-quarter  added  to  the  rate  if  the  ship  be  boarded  outside  Sandy 
Hook.  Outward  pilotage  is  somewhat  less.  Vessels  going  in  and  out  of  the  Sound 
through  Hell  Gate  are  obliged  to  take  a  pilot  or  pay  a  fixed  sum  in  commutation.  This 
is  generally  regarded  as  a  hardship,  most  coast  sailors  being  fully  competent  to  make  the 
passage  safely. 

fU/n  CHAST  is  issued  monthly  from  the  United  States  Hydrographic  Ofl3ce,  navy 
department,  and  is  different  in  character  from  all  other  charts  with  which  the  navigator 
has  to  deal.  It  Is  what  is  known  as  a  track  chart,  with  the  addition  of  a  great  deal  of 
timely,  interesting,  and  useful  data,  which  do  not  appear  on  any  other  chart.  TbQ  obiect 
is,  first,  to  supply  a  reliable  chart  upon  which  to  plot  a  vessel  s  track  after  getting  clear 
of  the  coast  (where,  of  course,  more  detailed  and  larger  scale  cluuia  are  used) ;  and, 
secondly,  to  present  graphically  any  information  relating  to  the  North  Atlantic  oi 
interest  and  value  to  mariners  during  each  month  of  the  year. 

At  present  the  North  Atlantic  is  the  only  ocean  covered  by  the  pilot  chart.  The 
base  of  the  chart  is  on  Hercator's  Projection  between  0"  and  60  in  latitude,  and  10"  e. 
and  10!!''  w.  in  longitude,  and  this  portion  of  the  work,  does  not  chance  from  month  to 
month.  It  includes  the  coast  Hoes,  Islands,  etc.,  and  is  liUiographed  m  black.  There  is 
a  compass  card  near  the  top  for  use  in  laying  off  the  courses  stewed,  and  stonn  diagrams 
In  the  lower  left-hand  corner  Illustrate  the  circulation  of  the  wind  around  an  area  of 
low  barometer.  One  of  these  diagrams  answers  for  ordinary  storms  along  the  tnuis>- 
atlantic  route ;  a  second  ^ows  storms  between  latitudes  20°  and  88°,  and  a  third 
between  latitudes  10°  to  80°.  In  the  flrstthestormtrackisconsldered  as  moving  n.n.e.  to 
e.n.e.;  in  the  second  n.n.w.  to  n.n.e.;  and  in  the  third  w.  by  n.  to  n.n.w.  An  explMia- 
tion  of  the  symbols  used  Is  given,  and  a  note  stating  that  information  cbllected  during 
the  month  preceding  the  date  of  issue  appears  on  tiie  chart  in  .red  Ink.  and  the  matter 
giving  a  general  meteorological  forecast  for  the  current  month  appears  in  blue.  The 
unes  of  variation  and  the  100-fatbom  curve  as  the  coast  Is  approached  are  plainly 
marked  In  dotted  lines.  These  variation  lines  or  curves  are  of  great  importance 
to  mariners  who  have  to  depend  upon  the  compass,  and  they  vary  with  Uie  position  of  the 
ship.  Thus  from  Cape  Race  to  New  York  the  variation  of  .the  compass  changes  from 
80°  w.  to  less  than  10°  w.,  and  from  Cape  Race  to  New  Orleans  from  80°  w.  to  more 
than  5'  e.  In  addition  to  the  meteoroloKleal  data  there  are  plotted,  in  blue,  the  principal 
steamship  and  sailing  routes  recommen&d  for  the  month,  the  percentages  of  calms,  and 
the  frequency  and  force  of  the  prevailing  winds.  The  last  two  are  for  each  five-degree 
square  Into  which  the  ocean  is  for  convenience  divided,  for  owing  to  there  being 
no  meteorological  stations  on  the  high  seas,  it  is  necessanr  to  group  together  observations 
made  on  board  vessels  In  some  way  by  which  they  can  be  localized  and  averaged  up, 
and  five-degree  squares  were  found  the  most  convenient.  The  probable  limit  of  frequ^t 
fog  is  indicated  by  double  dotted  lines.  Broken  lines  show  the  probable  n.e.  and  s.e. 
trades,  the  lower  limit  for  the  latter  being  south  of  the  Equator  does  not  appear.  Where 
the  northeast  and  southeast  trades  meet  there  la  a  region  of  equatorial  rains,  which 
Is  indicated  by  a  broad  dotted  belt  of  irregular  shape,  lymg  principally  northward  of  the 
£quator.  The  stonn  signals  showing  the  combinations  to  indicate  the  winds  are  given, 
together  with  an  explanation  of  their  meaning,  and  the  method  of  using  them.  The 
weather  forecast,  for  the  months  with  the  barometer  normals  and  directions  for  correcting 
a  vessel's  barometer,  complete  the  data  in  blue.  In  red  color  appears  the  review  of  the 
weather  fur  the  past  month,  with  details  of  extnordinaiy  storms  and  of  any  remarkable 
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experiences  of  paiticalar  Tesaete  durinj^  the  bad  weather.  On  the  ocean  there  are  plotted 
the  latest  reported  posftiODS  of  derelict  vessels,  wrecks,  and  drifOng  buoys,  aod 
wherever  possible  the  course  taken  by  these  derelicts  ts  distinotlj  marked.  Tbare  ate 
also  plotted  the  positions  where  whales  and  water-spouts  were  reported  during  the 
previous  month. 

A  red  belt  off  Nantucket,  and  also  at  the  entrance  of  the  English  channel,  8bow8 
the  fog  limit.  Ice  bergs  and  Held  ice  are  shown,  and  warnings  in  refatlon  to  probable  ice, 
and  what  has  already  been  encountered,  are  given.  The  tracks  of  violent  storms  are 
plotted,  the  dates  being  given  to  show  where  the  storm  was  central  at  noon  on  the 
day  given.  The  width  oi  this  line  varies  with  the  intensity  of  the  storm,  so  that  the 
whole  history  of  its  course  is  graphically  depicted.  A  large  amount  of  printed  matter  is 
found,  showing  dangerous  obstructions  to  navigation  reported  the  prsvioua  month,  charts 

{mblished,  canceled,  or  extensively  corrected  oy  the  Hydrogmphic  Office,  changes  hi 
ights,  buoyage,  etc. 

Any  particularly  important  matter,  such  as  hurricanes,  severe  storms  of  any  kind, 
remarks  on  the  use  of  oU,  barometer  diagrams,  the  height  of  surf  along  the  coast, 
temperature  curves,  results  of  throwing  bottles  overboard  to  ascertain  drin  and  set  of 
currents,  notices  to  mariners,  transatlantic  steamship  and  selling  routes,  the  reported 
poidtions  of  the  logs  that  brdke  away  from  a  large  lumber  nSt  that  was  abandoned 

Kantucket,  and  various  other  similar  subjects,  likely  to  be  of  timely  interest,  are 
apedally  treated  as  they  arise  and  are  given  all  the  space  that  the  limits  of  the  chart 
will  admit. 

To  one  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  subject,  it  would  seem  almost  impossible  to 

Eubllsfa  on  one  chart  such  a  variety  of  information,  of  such  a  diverse  character,  and  yet 
ave  a  chart  that  can  be  of  practical  use  in  plotting  a  Tessel's  track.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  to  do  so,  and  have  It  contain  everything,  u  black  and  white  were  alone  used,  and 
omsequently,  to  simplify  and  avoid  all  confusion  the  red  and  blue  colors  were  introduced. 
Ordinarir  chiuts,  it  will  probably  be  understood,  are  simply  printed  In  blac^  and  white, 
but  the  data  given  have  Dy  no  means  tbs  range  that  la  wown  by  the  Riot  Chart. 

nUT-ZISE,  Haueratet  dwton,  a  flsb  of  the  fiunily  teombsrida,  and  belon^g  to 
a  section  of  that  family  In  which  the  first  dorsal  fin  is  represented  by  mere  spines,  and 
there  are  no  flnlots  behind  the  second  dorsal  and  the  anal  flns  as  in  the  mackerel,  etc. 
The  shape  of  the  pilot-fish  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  mackerel.  It  is  usually  about  a 
foot  long;  the  general  color  silvery  grayish-blue,  five  dark-blue  transverse  ban^  passing 
round  the  whole  body.  Its  flesh  is  very  delicate,  and  resembles  mackerel  in  flavor.  It 
is  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  appears  to  be  widely  diffused  through  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  ocean,  often  following  ships  for  a  long  time  and  very  far,  in  which  way  it 
has  been  known  to  come  from  Alexandria  to  Plymouth.  It  is,  however,  of  rare  occur- 
rence, even  on  the  southern  coasts  of  Britain.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  pompHiut  of  the 
ancients,  which  was  believed  to  point  out  their  desired  course  to  sailors.  It  is  often  seen 
in  the  company  of  a  shark,  and  is  therefore  very  commonly  supposed  to  direct  the  shark 
to  its  prey.  Concerning  this  many  wonderful  stories  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  lioth 
of  voyagers  and  of  naturalists.  It  has  been  contended,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  pilot- 
fish  merelv  follows  the  ship  along  with  the  shark  for  the  same  object  that  gulls  follow 
the  steamboats  on  our  coasts,  to  feed  on  aoylhiDg  eatable  that  may  fall  or  be  thrown 
overboard;  or  that  it  attends  the  shark  in  order  to  seize  small  morsels  of  ita  large  pr^. 
The  following  statements  of  Dr.  Bennett  may  be  received  with  conildenoe:  "I  have 
observed  that  if  several  sharks  swim  together,  the  pilot-fishes  are  generally  absent; 
iribereas,  on  a  solitary  shark  being  seen,  it  is  cquallj'  rare  to  find  It  unacompanied  by  one 
or  more  of  these  reputed  guides.  .  .  .  The  only  method  by  which  I  could  procure  tiiis 
fish  was,  that  when  capturing  a  shark  I  was  aware  these  faithful  little  fishes  would  not 
forsake  liim  until  he  was  taken  on  board;  therefore  by  keeping  the  shark,  when  hooked, 
in  the  water  until  he  was  exhausted,  or,  as  the  sailors  term  it,  'drowned,*  the  pilot-flsh 
kept  close  to  the  surface  of  the  water  over  the  shai^,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  diprrfng-net 
fixed  to  the  end  of  a  long  stick,  I  was  enabled  to  secure  it  with  great  facility (Ooner- 
ing»  of  a  2lfa*uralUtj.—K  miich  la^r  species  of  nauereOe*  is  found  on  the  coasts  of  South 
America. 

PILOT  XHOB,  in  Iron  co.,  Missouri,  78  m.  s.w.  of  St.  Louto,  Is  a  conical,  circular  hill, 

about  a  mile  In  diameter  at  its  base,  and  600  ft.  high.  It  consists  of  beds  of  Iron  ore, 
porphyry,  and  porphyry  conglomerates.  The  bed  of  iron  ore  lies  under  a  conglomerate 
140  ft.  thick,  in  which  layers  of  oro  are  frequent.  The  extent  of  the  ore  bed  is  about 
200,000  square  yards.  The  ore  is  hard  specular,  steel-gray  in  color,  eztrandy  brittle, 
and  has  Uttle  lustra. 

PHOT  KOmrrAIH.   See  Ararat. 

FILOTT,  Karl  Theodor  ton,  h.  Munich,  Bavaria,  18S6.  He  studied  art  there  and 
at  other  great  art  centers  of  Europe,  and  devoted  himself  to  hifltorical  minting.  His  first 
work,  IwS,  was  the  "  Establishment  of  the  Catholic  League."  He  afterwaid  produced 
many  pictures  of  great  merit,  among  which  are  "  Wallenstein's  Assassination"  (1858): 
"  K«o  Amtmg  the  Buins  of  Rome"(1861),  snd  "  The  Death  of  Casar."  In  1874  he  was 
•elected  president  of  the  Munich  academy  of  fine  arts,  of  which  he  had  fpr  many  yean 
>been  a  professor.  He  d.  1^ 

FILPAL   See  Bidpal 
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PIMBTOY,  Ahos;  b.  Loodonderry,  N.  H.,  1806:  received  a  common  school  educa- 
(ton;  at  18  ;eart  of  age  had  served  a  four  yean*  appreDticesblp  to  the  tanner's  trade; 
in  1824  became  a  guard  in  the  H.  state  prison^f  whldi  ma  father,  Moses  P.,  was 
warden;  in  1827  became  deputy  warden,  and  in  1880  succeeded  his  father  as  warden  of 
the  Conn,  state  prison  at  Wethersfield.  In  1846  he  was  Invited  to  Albany,  where,  witii 
a  brief  interval,  he  had  charge  of  the  Albany  co.  penitentiary,  which  he  biiUt  and  after- 
wards enlai^d  at  a  total  cost  of  less  than  $100,000,  till  his  death  in  1873. 

FIL8EN,  a  city  of  Bohemia,  in  a  fertile  and  beautifol  valley  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Mies  and  the  Beraun,  52  m.  w.a.w.  of  Prague.  The  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  (built 
in  1292),  the  town-hall,  and  the  house  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  are  interesting  Gothic 
ediSces.  The  town  also  contains  a  gymnasium  and  other  educational  institutions,  an 
arsenal,  theater,  and  a  number  of  churches  and  convents.  Pllsen  has  leather  and  cloth 
factories,  a  great  alum-work.  Iron  and  coal  nines,  and  an  Important  brewery.  Pop.  '00, 
comm.  60,221. 

KM,  Bedford  Cappebtox  Tbettuait,  b.  England,  1826;  educated  for  the  royal 
navy.  He  took  part  In  the  search  for  sir  John  Franklin,  and  was  the  first  to  pass  from 
the  e.  to  the  w.  side  of  the  n.w.  passage.  He  was  in  the  Russian  war,  was  duigerously 
wounded  In  China,  and  was  made  a  commander  In  1858.  He  was  retired  from  the 
service  in  1870  with  the  rank  of  capt.,  called  to  the  English  bar  In  1673,  and  returned  to 
parliament  In  1874.  Among  his  writings  are  The  Gate  of  the  Pacific  (1863) ;  The  War 
OhrmiieU  (1873);  and  An  Easay  on  Feudal  Tenures.    He  d.  In  1880. 

PIKA,  a  00.  in  s.  Arizona,  adjoining  Mexico,  bounded  on  tlu  u.  by  the  Rio  Qila, 
drained  by  the  Rio  Bauta  Cruz  and  Bto  Ban  Pedro  ;  about  10,696  sq.m. ;  pop.  "90, 18,678, 
chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  coDsists  of  talde-lands  intersected  by  mounUiin- 
diains.  Co.  sea^  Tucson, 

TULAB,  or  NfiroMsa,  an  Indian  tribo  in  Arizona,  Sonora.  and  Slnaloa ;  embracing 
the  Pimae,  Erederes,  Joves,  and  Opatas.  The  Pimas  proper  live  in  earth-roofed  huts,  in 
villages.  They  cultivate  cotton,  and  make  baskets  and  rough  pottery.  Tlie  Pimas  lu 
Arizona  live  on  a  reservation  of  64,000  acres  granted  them  in  1859.  Theynumber  about 
4,000,  and  support  themselves  by  agriculture.  Jesuit  mis^ons  were  established  among 
the  Pimas  in  the  17th  c,  and  tliere  is  now  a  mission  of  the  Reformed  church  among 
them.    The  Opatas  live  in  Sonora,  and  are  the  most  civilized  of  the  Pima  tribes. 

FHfER'TO,  PiMBNTA,  Allspice,  or  Jamaica  Pepper,  a  well-known  spice,  is  the 
dried  fruit  of  eugenia  pimento  (see  Eugenia),  a  small  West  Indian  tree,  which  grows  to 
the  height  of  20  or  80  ft. ,  and  has  oblong  or  oral  leaves  about  4  in.  long,  of  a  deep  shin- 
ing green,  and  numerous  axillary  and  terminal  trichotomous  panicles  of  white  flowers, 
followed  by  small  dark-purple  berries.  The  pimento  tree  Is  much  cultivated  in  some  of 
the  West  Indian  islands.  It  Is  a  very  beautiful  tree,  with  straight  trunk  and  much 
branching  head,  and  about  the  month  of  July  is  covered  with  an  exuberance  of  flowers, 
which  diffuse  a  rich  aromatic  odor.  The  leaves  and  bark  partake  of  the  aromatic  prop- 
erty for  which  the  fruit  is  valued.  The  fmit,  when  ripe,  is  filled  with  a  sweet  pulp,  and 
the  aromatic  property,  which  so  strongly  characterizes  it  in  an  unripe  state,  has  in  a 
great  measure  disappeared.  The  ^thering  of  the  berries,  therefore,  takes  place  as  soon 
as  they  have  reached  their  full  size,  which  is  about  that  of  pepper-corns.  They  ue 
gathered  by  the  hand,  and  dried  in  the  sun  on  raised  wooden  floors,  during  which  pro- 
cess great  care  is  taken,  by  turning  and  winnowing,  to  prevent  them  from  beinff  injured 
by  moisture.  Their  color  changes  in  drying  from  green  to  reddish-brown.  When  dry 
raey  are  packed  iu  bags  for  the  market.  Some  planters  kiln-dry  them. — The  name  aikptee 
was  given  to  pimento  from  a  supposed  resemblance  in  flavor  to  a  mixture  of  cinnamon, 
nutmeg,  aud  cloves.  Pimento  is  much  employed  in  cookeir,  and  is  also  used  in  medi- 
cine as  a  carminative  and  stimulant  to  prevent  the  griping  of  purgatives  and  to  disguise 
the  taste  of  nauseous  drugs.  It  depends  for  its  properties  chiefly  on  a  volatile  oil,  oil  ^ 
pimento,  which  is  obtained  from  It  hv  distillation  with  water,  and  is  sometimes  used  to 
relieve  toothache,  and  for  making  uie  sp^rtX  ^  pimento  (or  of  attipA»)  and  pimmlo  (or 
aSipke)  water  of  the  shops. 

FXKFEBNEL,  AnagaUig,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  primulaeea,  having  a 
wheel-shaped  corolla,  and  the  capsule  opentog  by  division  rouna  the  middle.  The 
species  are  elegant  little  annual  and  perennial  plants,  natives  chiefly  of  temperate  cli- 
mates. The  flowers  are  not  large,  but  very  beautiful. — The  Scarlet  Pdipkrnel  {A. 
arveam)  is  a  common  plant  in  Britain,  occurring  as  a  weed  in  fields  and  gardens;  it  is 
common  also  in  most  parts  of  Europe  and  in  many  parts  of  Asia.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
fine  scarlet  color,  with  a  purple  circle  at  the  eye.  There  is  a  common  belief  in  England, 
mentioned  by  lord  Bacon,  that  when  this  plant  opens  its  flowers  In  the  morning  a  fine 
day  maybe  expected;  and  they  certainly  close  very  readily  on  tlM  wproach  of  rain. 
They  usually  open  about  eight  in  the  morning  and  close  about  noon. — The  Blue  Puc- 
pernel  {A.  earulea)  is  far  fess  common  in  Britain  but  very  abundant  in  some  parts  of 
Europe. — The  Boo  Pimpernel  (A.  tenella),  frequent  in  bogs  in  England,  but  rare  in 
Scotland,  is  an  exquisitely  beautiful  plant. — Several  species  are  cultivated  in  our  flower- 
gardens.— Acrid  properties  prevail  in  this  genus,  and  A.  arve7i*i$  has  been  used  medicin- 
ally in  ^lepsy,  dropsy,  and  mania. — The  name  Water  Pimpb3inel  is  given  to  aamolut 
taUrandi.  also  callea  brtx^caeed,  another  British  plant  of  the  same  order,  with  racemes  of 
imsll  white  flowers,  growing  in  watenr  gravelly  places.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  nmolu* 
^Irhich  Pliny  says  the  Dmida  gathered  fisting,  with  the  left  hand,  and  withoat  looking 
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at  it,  ascribiiu'  to  It  magical  Tirtues  In  the  cure  and  pnventioii  of  diseuei  In  oatlle.  lU 
geograpMc  dutribatlon  eztenda  over  almost  all  the  world. 

Fnf.  Aaa  requisite  oC  the  toilet,  elc,  pins  were  first  used  in  Britain  the  latter 
part  of  the  15th  c. ;  tliey  were  at  first  made  of  iron  wire,  but  in  1540  brass  ones  wen 
imported  from  France  by  Catharine  Howard,  queen  of  Henry  VIII.  Several  inventions, 
however,  were  previously  in  use  for  holding  together  parts  of  the  dress,  such  as  buckles, 
brooches,  laces,  clasps,  hooks,  etc.  At  first  pins  were  made  by  filing  a  point  to  a  proper 
len^h  of  wire,  and  then  twisting  a  piece  of  fine  wire  around  ttie  other  extremity,  or  Ax- 
ing it  after  twisting,  in  order  to  form  a  knob  or  head ;  and  ultimately  these  operations 
were  so  skillfully  conducted  that  a  completely  round  head  was  made  of  very  small  rise, 
and  scarcely  showing  the  nature  of  its  construction.  Bome  pins  are  still  made  in  this 
way.  It  is  surprising  how  many  operations  are  needed  to  complete  so  small  an  article. 
They  are  as  follows:  1.  Straightening  and  Cutting  the  Wire.— Th&  straightening  is  neces- 
sary, because  the  wire^Irawers  coil  the  wire  as  they  make  it  upon  a  cylinder,  and  when 
it  ia  unrolled  the  coils  remain.  It  is  therefore  drawn  through  an  arrangement  of  upright 
iron  rods  which  completely  straighten  it,  after  wliich  it  is  cut  into  lengths  of  80  ft.,  and 
these  are  again  reduced  to  lengths  of  four  pins.  2.  iWTift'n^.— This  is  done  by  two 
operations  and  difTcrent  woikmen,  each  standing  at  a  separate  grindstone;  the  first  is  Uie 
rough  grinder,  and  the  second  the  finisher.  Each  holds  with  the  thumb  on  the  palm  of 
the  hand  a  number  of  the  wires  amounting  to  80  or  40,  and  by  a  movement  of  his  thumb 
he  manages  to  make  the  wires  turn  round  bo  as  to  m^e  a  point  to  each  as  he  holds  them 
to  the  grindstones,  the  second  of  which,  being  of  a  fine  material,  gives  them  a  smooth 
finish;  they  are  then  reversed  and  the  other  end  pointed.  8.  (?»tfin^.— The  length  of  a 
aingle  pin  is  cutoff  of  each  end  of  these  pieces;  the  intermediate  portions  are  Uien 
handed  back  to  the  pointers,  and  each  end  Teceives  a  point,  after  which  they  are  divided 
into  two,  and  thus  the  four  pin  oiece  is  reduced  Into  sinfte  pin  lengths,  each  having  a 
point  4.  Tuning  the  Seadt.—Theae  arc  made  of  very  ihin  wire,  which  is  coUed  twice 
hy  means  of  a  lathe  around  the  end  of  another  piece  of  wire  the  same  thickness  as  the 
pins.  S.  OutUng  the  He€id».—The  head  being  formed  on  the  thin  wire  it  is  handed  to 
another  workman  who  cuts  it  off ;  these  two  operations  are  performed  with  great  rapiditr, 
so  great,  indeed,  that  as  many  as  13,000  have  been  made  in  an  hour.  6.  AnrteaUng  Oe 
Seads.—TbiB  is  softening  them  by  putting  some  thousands  into  an  iron  ladle,  and  after 
making  them  red  hot,  plimging  them  into  cold  water.  7.  Stamping  <n- Shaping  the  Heads. 
— This  is  pressinK  the  heads  into  a  better  shape  by  means  of  a  small  lever  j^ess,  and  at 
tbe  same  time  fixing  them  on  the  pins;  a  good  worker  will  dfi  as  many  a8l3,000to  16,000 
per  day.  8.  T^omng  or  Cleaning  the  Pint. — This  is  done  by  a  process  which  is  often 
called  touring;  it  coctsists  in  boilmg  them  for  about  half  an  hour  in  the  dregs  of  soar 
beer  or  a  solution  of  argol  or  cream  of  tartar,  and  then  washing  them  in  clean  water.  9. 
W?iitening  or  Tinning. — In  this  process  a  large  copper  pan  is  used,  and  in  it  is  first  placed 
a  layer  of  about  six  pounds  of  the  cleaned  or  yellowed  pins,  and  over  these  a  layer  of 
gram-tin  to  the  amount  of  about  eight  pounds.  Several  alternate  layers  of  pins  and  tin 
are  put  in  one  vessel,  and  then  by  a  pipe  arranged  inside  the  copper  pan  water  is  gently 

E>ured  in,  and  goes  through  the  pipe  to  the  bottom,  first  rising  up  through  the  different 
yers  so  gently  as  not  to  disturb  them.  Fire  is  now  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 
and  when  it  is  nearly  boiling  its  surface  is  sprinkled  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  cream 
of  tartar,  and  the  whole  is  stowly  boiled  for  half  an  hour,  then  poured  into  a  strainer  and 
shaken  to  separate  the  pins  from  the  grain-tin  and  liouid ;  by  this  process  a  thin  deposit 
of  tin  has  been  thrown  on  the  pins  which  are  now  white  instead  oi  vellow ;  without  tbe 
souring  this  would  not  take  place,  it  being  essential  that  tbey  should  be  quite  free  from 
any  oxidation  or  soil.  10.  Wa*hing~-The  pins  are  now  tuorong^y  washed  in  pure 
water.  11.  Drying  and  i^jUsAtncr.— -They  are  now  put  into  a  large  Irathem  bag  with  a 
quanUty  of  bran  and  violently  waken  backward  and  forward  by  two  men.  19.  TRin- 
tuwifv.— The  bran  is  next  separated  by  fanning.  18.  Pricking  the  Paper*  to  neeim  tt« 
Pine. — This  is  now  done  by  an  ingenious  machine,  through  which  the  [Mpers  are  passed, 
and  which,  at  regular  intervals,  arranged  according  to  the  size  of  the  pins,  pinches  up  a 
fold  of  tbe  paper,  and  at  the  same  time  pricks  the  holes  to  receive  the  pins,  and  then 
places  tbe  pins  in  their  places.  Formerly  this  required  a  separate  operation.  Thus  14 
persons  were  required  to  make  and  put  up  for  sale  a  pin,  and  in  some  manufactories  this 
is  still  tbe  case;  but  in  all  tbe  large  establishments  machines  are  now  employed,  and  aa 
immense  reduction  of  band  labor  u  effected  bv  them. 

The  flrat  machine  was  invented  by  Lemuel  Wellman  Wright,  of  the  United  Stat«^  in 
1824.  This  did  very  little  more  than  make  solid  heads  to  the  pins,  by  a  process  in  prin- 
ciple like  that  used  for  nail-making— viz.,  by  driving  a  portion  of  the  pin  itself  into  a 
counter-sunk  hole. '  Tbe  action,  however,  was  automatic,  and  consisted  in  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  wire  was  seized  in  two  smallgrooved  cheekB.  When  both  cheeks  are 
placed  face  to  face,  uid  the  wire  is  held  tightly  In  tbe  groove  with  a  small  portion  pro- 
jecting, a  small  ram  or  hammer  connected  with  the  machine  strikes  on  the  projecting 

Eortion  described,  and  compresses  it  into  a  small  cu^-shaped  depression,  and  thus  tbe 
ead  is  formed.  The  pointing  and  dressing  of  the  pins  was  afterwards  carried  on  as 
described  in  the  prooeeses  for  hand-made  pins.  Bince  Wright's  invention  many  remark- 
able improvements  have  been  efTected  in  these  machines,  which  have  conaeqaendf 
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become  very  complicated  in  their  details,  although  the  priDciples  upon  which  they  act 
are  very  simple.  No  descrintion  would  convey  a  satisiactoiy  idea  of  these  wonderful 
pieces  of  mechanism,  which  now,  without  the  aid  of  bands,  ccmiplete  the  pin  in  all 
respects  except  the  coloring  and  polishing;  but  a  slight  account  of  the  leading  features 
will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  their  mode  of  working.  First,  then,  a  reel  of  wire 
88  it  comes  from  the  wire-drawer  is  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  mactiine,  and  the  end  of  tilie 
wire  is  taken  hold  of  by  a  pair  of  nippers,  which  pull  it  over  a  fixed  itrtaghtejiing-board^ 
and  pass  it  on  completely  straightened,  until  it  is  seized  bv  two  cheeks,  when  a  cutter 
descends  and  cuts  it  off,  leaving  the  projecting  part  for  the  Lead ;  on  the  withdrawal  ot 
the  cutter,  the  hammer  flies  forward,  and  makes  the  head  as  before  described ;  the  cheeks 
CMpen,  and  the  pins  drop  on  to  a  sloping  metal  plate  finely  grooved,  down  which  they 
sup  with  the  heads  upwards,  until  the  end  which  is  to  be  pomted  comes  in  contact  with 
a  cylindrical  roller  with  a  grinding  siuface.  which  soon  grinds  points  upon  them,  owing 
to  two  or  three  ingenious  arrangemeuts:  the  first  is,  that  the  grooved  surf  ace  of  the 

Slate  by  which  the  pins  descend  terminates  a  little  above  the  grinding  roller,  then  asllght 
epression  is  given  to  the  sloping  plate  and  also  to  the  roller,  so  that  one  end  is  an  inch 
or  two  lower  than  the  other;  therefore,  as  the  pin  descends  the  groove,  and  is  thus 
brought  down  the  inclined  plate,  until  it  lies  on  the  smooth  part,  where  it  is  highest,  and 
with  ita  end  In  contact  with  the  grinding  roUer  which  is  revolving,  the  idn  itself  Is  com- 
pelled by  the  friction  of  the  roller  to  torn  round,  and  gradually  descends  from  the  upper 
to  the  tower  part  of  the  inclined  plate,  and  then  falls  off  into  a  box  placed  to  receive  it. 
These  operations  are  performed  so  rapidly  that  they  can  scarcely  be  followed  by  the  eye, 
and  the  pina  fall  into  the  box  beautifully  pointed  In  a  complete  stream.  They  are  then 
y^lowed,  tinned,  and  prepared  for  papering,  which  Is  a  remarkable  process.  Too  machine 
by  which  it  is  done  is  worked  by  two  children;  one  feeds  the  machine  with  pins,  the 
other  with  papers.  The  first  part  of  the  machine  Is  a  box,  about  13  in.  long  by  6  in. 
broad,  and  i  in.  deep;  the  bottom  is  made  of  small  squtu«  steel  bars,  sufflcieotly  wide 
ajHirt  to  let  the  shank  ot  the  pin  fall  through  but  not  the  head,  and  they  are  just  as  thick 
as  the  space  between  papered  pins.  The  ^werpart  of  the  bottom  of  Uie  box  is  made  to 
detach  itself  as  soon  as  the  row  of  pins  is  complete,  and  row  after  row  at  r^fular  inter- 
vals is  received  and  passed  down  a  corresponoing  set  of  grooves,  until  they  reach  the 
paper,  which,  as  before  described,  is  pinched  into  regular  folds  and  pierced  to  receive  the 
pins,  which,  by  the  nicest  imaginable  adjustmeats,  come  exactly  to  their  places,  and  are 
pressed  into  them.  In  this  way  many  thousands  of  those  neat-looking  [laper  packages 
of  pins,  with  which  all  are  fftnuliar,  are  put  up  in  one  day,  two  litlfo  girls,  aided  by 
thme  wonderful  machinea 

PI'HA  CLOTH,  a  very  beautiful  fabric  made  of  the  fibers  of  the  leaves  of  the  pine  • 
apple  plant  (Ananataa  aativa),  and  other  allied  species.  This  cloth  Is  only  nude  in  Mao- 
ila,  and  in  its  manufacture  resembles  horse-liair  cloth,  because  the  threads  both  of  warp 
and  weft  are  each  single  nnspun  fibers,  consequently  only  small  pieces  can  be  nude;  the 
workers  have,  however,  a  plan  of  joinine  the  fibers  of  the  coarser  kinds  end  to  end,  so 
as  to  make  warp  threads  of  considerabtelength.  Pina  cloth  is  very  strong,  and  the  bet- 
ter sorts  far  excel  the  finest  lawns  in  texture,  it  is  chiedBy  empt(^ed  in  the  manufacture 
of  ladies'  pocket-handkerchiefs,  which  often  have  their  costluiess  much  increased  by 
beautiful  embroidery. 

PDTACOTEEK.  a  picture-gallery  in.  Munich,  completed  in  1836,  after  designs  by 
Elenze,  the  architect  of  the  GlyptoUiek.  It  comprises  also  the  new  Pinacothek,  com- 
l^eted  in  1868,  and  in  which  are  placed  the  works  of  contemporary  artists.  The  main 
gallery  ts  one  of  the  most  important  in  its  contents  in  Europe.  One  compartment  con- 
tains only  the  works  of  Raphael ;  while  the  largest  hall  in  the  building  is  devoted  to  95 
works  by  Rubens.  There  are,  altogether,  about  ISOO  paintings,  inclualng  spedmens  of 
Cimabue,  Oiotlo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Correggio,  Titian,  Michael  Angelo,  Albert  Dfirer, 
Rembrandt,  and  Vandyke.  It  comprises  the  best  works  of  the  royS  collections,  these 
bemg  arranged  with  regard  to  their  various  schools,  in  9  halls  and  28  compartments. 
The  onilding  is  itself  a  monument  of  art,  one  of  its  corridors  being  divided  into  25  loggie 
frescoed  1^  Cmielius,  with  works  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  mid- 
dle ages.  The  lower  story  of  the  building  contuns  9,000  drawings  by  the  old  masters ; 
the  origlnid  drawings  for  Cornelius's  loggu;  and  a  caUnet  of  more  than  800,000  engrav- 
ings. There  is  also  an  imporiant  collection  of  Etruscan  and  other  vases.  Tbenew  Pina- 
cothek contains  Eaulbach's  "  Destruction  of  Jerusalem."  and  Wllkie'sceleteMed  "  Read- 
ing of  the  Will."   See  iUus.,  Bavabia,  toL  1L 

FUTAI^  a  CO.  in  s.  Arizona,  drained  by  the  Oils  river,  pop.  '90.  4S51.  half  of  Ameri- 
can birth.  The  siu^ace  is  mountainous  and  containsgold  and  silver.  Area.  0800  so  m. 
Co.  seat,  Florence.  — i         i  .... 

PHTASTEX.    See  Pure. 

PnrCH  BECI  is  an  alloy  of  zinc  and  copper,  In  which  the  proportions  slightly  differ 
from  those  which  constitute  brass;  8  parts  zinc  to  16  of  copper  constitute  thfe  material 
instead  of  1  part  of  the  former  to  3  of  the  latter  as  in  common  brass.  I^nchbeck,  when 
new,  has  a  color  resembling  red  gold,  and  it  was  at  the  be^nning  of  the  present  ceuturr 
much  empk^ed  in  making  watch-cases  and  other  small  arUcles  in  imitation  of  gold. 
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VUiUUMY,  CoABiAS,  b.  Cbarlerton,  8.  C. ;  the  seccmd  Mm  of  Tbomai  Pindui^, 
fouDder  of  tta  family.  He  was  educated  in  England,  returned  to  South  Carolina,  and 
there  practiced  law  for  many- years.  In  17S2  he  was  made  king's  councilor  and  chief 
lustioe  of  the  province.  In  1758  Chief-Justice  Pinckney  again  visited  Bngland,  where 
he  gpeat  S  years,  returning  shortly  before  his  death  in  1759. 

fUmmElt,  Chabi^,  uuk,  1706-1824  rh.  Charleston,  8.  C;  admitted  to  the  bsr, 
and  elected  to  the  provincial  assembly  in  1779.  He  was  captured  at  the  surrender  of 
Charleston,  and  remained  a  prisoner  till  the  peace.  He  was  elected  to  congress  from 
South  Carolina  in  1785;  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  drew  up  the  U.  8. 
constitution  in  1787;  of  the  South  Carolina  convention  which  ratified  it  In  1788,  and  pre^- 
dent  of  the  convcQtion  which  framed  the  South  Carolina  con^tution  in  1790.  He  was 
elected  governor  of  the  stale  in  1789.  1791,  and  1796;  and  in  1796  became  U.  S.  aenaton 
He  was  a  leader  of  the  republican  party,  a  warm  supporter  of  JeflFeraon  for  the  pred- 
dency  in  1800,  and  was  appointed  by  hun  mloister  to  Spain  in  1802.  While  there,  he 
secured  from  the  Spanish  government  a  release  of  its  interest  in  the  territory  sold  bf 
Prance  to  the  United  States.  He  was  again  elected  governor  in  1806.  His  last  appeuv 
■nee  in  public  lifb  was  as  a  detennined  opponent  of  Uie  IQssouil  compromise. 

FUOIUiJET,  Ch&blbs  Cotbswobth.  ll.i>..  1746-1836;  b.  Charleston ;  aonofChirf 
Justice  Churlea.  He  was  educated  in  Eoj^and,  graduated  at  Oxford,  and  studied  law. 
After  a  short  residence  at  the  roval  military  academy,  in  Caen,  France,  be  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Charleston,  in  1769,  and  soon  became  promineat  in  politics. 
He  served  In  the  first  provincial  congress  of  South  Carolina,  was  elected  coL  of  a  pro- 
vincial regiment  in  1775:  was  at  the  capture  of  fort  Johnson,  and  the  repulse  of  the 
British  squadron  off  fort  Moultrie.  He  was  afterward  one  of  Washington's  i^ds-de- 
camp,  was  at  Brandywine  and  Geimantown;  and  retumingto  the  south  in  1778,  joined 
the  expedition  to  Fk^da.  Soon  after  Us  election  in  1779  to  the  president^  of  the 
South  Carolina  senate,  he  joined  Moultrie  in  the  defenae  M  Charleston  against  the 
British  under  Frevost  He  showed  great  gallantry  in  the  attack  upon  Savannah  in 
Octol)er  of  the  same  year;  comnunded  fort  Moultrie  during  the  siege  of  Charleston, 
upon  whose  surrender,  which  he  had  vigorously  resisted,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  he 
was  not  exchanged  tilLFebruary,  1783.  After  the  evacuation  of  Uie  citythe  following 
December,  be  resumed  practice.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  theU.  B.  constitu- 
tional convention  in  1787;  of  the  South  Carolina  convention  which  ratified  the  new  U. 
B.  constitution,  and  of  the  convention  wUch  in  1790  framed  a  state  constitution  for 
Boutb  Carolina.  Sent  to  France  in  1796  as  U.  S.  minister,  he  was  leceiTed  with  studied 
discourtesy  by  the  directory,  which  finally  made  him  leave  thecountry;  nor  (mhis  return 
to  France,  as  a  joint  commissioner  with  Elbridge  Gerry  and  John  Blarshall,  was  his 
Teceptton  more  favorable.  Talleyrand  assured  the  commlssionere  that  a  gift  of  money 
to  the  French  government  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  negotiations,  and  that  a 
refusal  would  wing  on  war.  Piuckney  is  said  to  have  answered:  "  War  be  it,  Uien; 
miUiooB  for  defenae,  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute!"  On  his  return  tq  this  countir  a 
war  wiUi  France  seemed  Imminent;  and  he  was  appointed  a  majorgeneraL  His  nut 
appearance  in  pnhllc  life  was  as  a  federalist  candidate  with  John  Adams,  In  Uie  prf- 
Sfdential  election  of  1300. 

POrOSHBT,  Thomas,  1790-1828,  b.  Charleston;  brother  of  Charles  Cotesvorth, 
educated  at  Westminster  and  Oxford,  and  called  to  the  English  bar.  He  returned  to 
Charleston  in  1770;  became  a  lieutenant  in  a  provincial  regiment  In  1775,  and  was  soon 
promoted  major.  He  was  appointed  aid-de-camp  to  Gen.  Lincoln;  dlstlngnlsbed  him- 
self at  the  battle  of  Stono,  and  commanded  a  column  of  the  American  army  in  the 
attack  upon  Savannah  In  1779.  After  the  surrender  of  Charleston  he  joined  the  army 
under  Gates,  and  was  dangerously  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  Camden;  remaining 
in  confinement  at  Philadelphia  till  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1789  he  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina;  in  1702  appointed  minister  to  EngUnd,  and  hi  1704  minister 
to  Sp^n.  After  negotiating  the  treaty  of  St.  Ddefonso,  which  guaranteed  to  the  United 
States  the  tree  navl^Uon  of  the  Mississimti,  he  returned,  and  was  a  federalist  congress- 
man for  the  Charleston  district,  1799-1801.  As  major^eneral  9f  tbA  southern  military 
division,  In  1812,  he  fought  the  Semlnoles  and  Creeks,  giving  a  crashing  defeat  to  the 
latter,  at  the  battle  of  Horse-Shoe  Bend. 

TZSCBSKZA,  or  Georgia  bark,  a  shrub  growing  in  low  or  swampy  land  in  Florida, 
Geoivia,  and  South  Carolina,  rarely  found  elsewhere.  It  belongs  to  the  botanical  fam- 
ily of  ruinaeeas,  has  large  oval  leaves,  and  beautiful  clusters  of  purple-rootted  flowen  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches.   It  has  medical  qualities  akin  to  Famvfaa  banc  and  is  used  by 

the  country  people  as  a  sulistitute  for  quiniue. 

PIHDAR  (Gr.  JHndarot),  the  great  lyric  poet  of  Greece,  was  bom  about  522  B.C.  of  a 
noble  family  of  Thobea,  at  Cynoscephalse,  a  village  in  that  territoiy.  His  genius  for 
music  was  heredltaiy,  imd  at  an  early  age  he  was  sent  by  his  father,  himself  a  flute- 
player,  to  receive  instruction  In  the  same  art  from  Scopellnus.  At  thb  time  bla  genius 
lor  poetry  too — foreshadowed,  according  to  later  writers,  by  a  swarm  of  bees  miracu- 
lously resting  on  his  lips  when  asleep— began  to  develop  itself,  and  so  he  went  to  Athena 
to  he  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Lasus  of  Hermione,  the  founder  of  the  Athenian  school 
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Ot  dithynunlnc  poetiy.  Before  comi^eUiiff  his  80Ui  jear  be  returned  to  Tbebes,  where 
be  continued  to  dutbuc  his  studies  under  Mvrtis  and  Coiinna,  of  TsnagiE.  two  poetesses 
then  famous  in  Boeotia.  With  both  of  hu  Instructresses  be  contested  the  prize  for 
music  at  Tbebes,  but  was  five  times  defeated  by  Corinna.  He  was  BtiU  a  youag  man 
when  be  entered  on  bis  professional  career  as  a  poet,  and  bis  services  soon  came  to  be  in 
great  request  on  festive  occasioos  througbout  all  tbe  Hellenic  states.  He  composed 
cboral  eongs  for  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracuse;  Alexander,  son  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Mace- 
donia; Tberou,  tyrant  oiA^igentum;  ArccsilauB,  king  of  Cyrene;  and  also  for  many 
free  states  and  private  individuals.  He  won  not  only  tbe  admiration  of  bis  employers 
for  his  lyrical  gisnins,  but  also  their  reqwct  for  bis  independent  character,  wbicli.  amid 
all  the  presents  and  rewards  conferred  upon  him,  never  aegenerated  into  that  of  tbe  poet 
who  merely  performed  for  hire.  He  was  especially  tbe  »Torite  of  Alexander,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  of  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracuse;  and  it  is  said  that  to  tbe  praises  be  lav. 
isbed  on  the  former  of  these  monarchs  bis  house  owed  its  preservation  at  tbe  hands  of 
Alexander  tbe  great,  when  he  reduced  tbe  rest  of  Thebes  to  ruins.  His  life  was  for  tbe 
most  part  spent  abroad  at  tbe  courts  of  kines,  and  at  the  scenes  of  tbe  great  public 
games;  and  at  one  period,  478  b.c.,  be  resided  at  Syracuse  at  the  court  of  Hiero  for  tbe 
i^Moe  of  four  years.  He  died  most  probably  in  442  b.c.  ,  in  bis  80th  year.  Of  the 
immense  number  of  bis  poems,  conustiiig  of  hymns  to  the  gods,  t^eans,  dithyrambs, 
odes  for  processions  {protodia),  maidens^  songs  (partkeneia),  mimic  dancing  songs 
(hypordtamata),  convivial  songs  (seolia),  dirges  (threnoi).  and  encomia  on  princes,  we 
only  possess  fragments.  His  tpinikia,  or  triumphal  odes,  however,  have  come  down  to 
us  entire;  and  it  is  from  these — divided  into  four  books,  and  celebrating  the  victories 
won  in  tiie  Olympian,  Fytbian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian  games  respectively — that  we 
must  form  an  opinion  of  Pindar  as  a  poet  A  victory  at  these  games  conferred  honor 
not  upon  the  winnw  and  his  family  only,  but  also  on  the  dty  to  whic^  he  belong ;  and 
for  Its  celebration— which  began  with  a  procession  to  the  temjde,  where  sacriBce  was 
offered,  and  ended  with  a  convivial  banquet — a  poem  was  specially  composed,  and  was 
sung  by  a  chorus  either  during  the  procession,  or,  more  frequently,  at  the  banquet 
(wmiw).  Pindar's  poetical  style  is  peculiar.  Full  of  bold  conceptions  and  striking  met- 
aphors, his  manner  is  so  rapid  and  so  subject  to  abrupt  transitions,  as  to  render  him  not 
only  a  difficult  but  an  obscure  composer.  Typical  examples  of  bis  strength,  as  well  as  of 
his  weakness,  will  be  found  in  tbe  second  Olympian  and  first  Pythian  odes,  where  the 
description  oi  the  islands  of  tbe  blest  in  tbe  former,  and  of  an  eruption  of  mount  ^Etna 
in  tbe  latter,  are  t)rilliant  offsets  to  the  shadowy  mythological  allusion  and  the  undevel- 
oped metaphor  which  also  characterize  Uicm.  His  metos,  in  Sfute  of  the  able  efforts  of 
BOckh,  still  remain  to  be  satisfactorily  elucidated;  and  all  that  we  can  here  say  of  Ihem 
is,  that  he  makes  chief  use  of  tbe  Dorian  rhythm,  and  not  imfrequently  of  the  .^otian 
and  Lydian.  He  has  been  fortunate  neither  in  his  numerous  imitators  nor  translators — 
Gray  being,  perhaps,  Ibe  most  successful  amon^  the  former,  and  Carey,  Abraham 
Moore,  Morice,  and  Baring  among  the  latter.  He  has  been  elaborately  explained  and 
criticised  in  Sdimidt's  Pindar't  Leben  nntt  Diehtitng  (1862);  while  his  relatioo  to  lyric 
poetry  in  general  fonns  the  subject  of  Vlllemaln's  brilliant  Eatatt  sur  U  Qinie  de  Pin- 
dare  et  tur  la  Poetie  Lurique  (1869).  The  best  editions  are  those  of  BOckh;  of  Dissen^ 
recited  by  Schneidewln ;  of  Bergk  (Poeia  iyrtctj.  Fennell  (1883).  and  B.  L.  Oilder- 
deeve  (1887).  See  also  the  exhanstlve  work  of  Fraocaroll,  LaOdidi  Fittdairo  (1884). 
raniAB,  Pktbb.   See  Wolcot. 

Fim  BASAH'  XHAS,  a  t.  in  the  Punjab,  stands  on  a  narrow  verdant  plain  on  the 
right  Innk  of  the  Jhelum,  and  at  the  soutliern  base  of  tbe  Salt  range  or  Kalabagh  moun- 
tuns,  110  m.  n.w.  of  Lahore.  Tbe  town  consists  of  three  groups  of  houses,  four  m. 
from  tbe  Jhelum.  The  houses  are  built  of  mud,  but  tbe  framework  is  of  cedar-wood. 
In  the  vicinity,  salt  Is  extensively  raised  in  tbe  Salt  Range.    Fop.  15,100.    See  Punjab. 

FOniEKOVTE,  Ipfouto,  175S-1838  ;  b.  Italy  ;  educated  at  Modena  and  Bate  ;  made 
a  European  tour,  lived  for  some  time  in  Malta,  and  finally  took  up  his  residence  noar 
Verona.  Among  his  works  are  ftwe  e  Poetie  Cam\>ean  (1796);  Arminui  a  tragedy, 
(1804);  Strmsmi  (1806);  Epi^  tit  Verti  (1818);  and  Elogi  di  LetteraU  (1825-36).  His 
brother,  GioVAHin,  1761-181!^  published  a  number  of  dramas,  and  a  transition  of 
Ovid's  Bmedia  AmoriM. 

TDTDmi;  anciently  the  name  of  a  chain  of  mountains  In  Greece  (q.v.). 

nm,  Pinut,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  eonifera.  Ute  Linneean  genua 
includes  all  kinds  of  fir,  larch,  and  cedar;  but  as  now  limited,  the  genus  pinua  is  distin- 
guished by  moncecious  flowers,  and  woody  cooes  with  numerous  two-seeded  scales,  the 
scales  having  an  angular  truncated  apex.  The  leaves  are  linear  and  very  narrow,  of  a 
very  dnrk-green  color,  growing  in  clusters  or  in  pairs,  and  surrounded  by  scarious  scales 
at  the  base.  To  this  genus  bdong  many  noble  and  useful  trees.  They  mostly  grow  in 
mountainous  or  other  exposed  situations,  snd  tlieir  narrow  leaves  are  admirably  adapted 
to  erade  the  force  of  winds,  which  produce  in  the  tops  of  pines  a  peculiar  sotmd,  much 
noticed  by  tbe  ancient  poets,  more  soft  and  continuous  than  io  trees  of  richer  foliage. 
Host  of  uie  pines  are  more  or  less  social,  one  kind  often  covering  a  considerable  tract; 
waat  of  them  clothing  the  ddes  and  even  the  summits  of  mountains  with  mag- 
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nifloeot  but  somber  forests;  some  gnnrliigin  lover  aitnaUons,  on  otberwiae  mi{vrodii» 
tive  sandy  grounds,  as  the  pitu  barmu  of  North  America.  The  pinee  growing  in  Uh 
most  barren  soils,  or  in  the  coldest  climates  and  most  exposed  utuations,  are  often  very 
■mall;  and  although  very  unlike  any  other  shrubs  or  bushes,  are  scarcely  to  be  called 
trees.  Pines  are  widely  diffused  over  the  norUwm  liemiaphere,  being  found  on  moon- 
tains  within  and  near  the  tropics,  and  In  the  colder  temperate  sjid  the  areUc  regioos 
descending  to  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Tlie  Scotch  Fikb  or  Scotck  Fib  (P.  mfivatrit)  Is  the  only  species  indigoious  to 
Britain.  It  has  leaves  in  pairs,  about  an  Inch  and  a  half  long;  the  cones  about  the  same 
length,  obtuse,  and  with  unanned  scales.  Ou  very  poor  soils  and  at  great  elevations  it 
is  reduced  to  a  kind  of  shrub,  but  in  favorable  situations  it  becomes  a  lofty  tree.  A 
plank  five  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter  has  been  obtained  from  a  Scottish  forest  The 
Scotch  pine  is  of  quick  growth,  but  has  been  known  to  attain  the  age  of  400  years.  Its 
head  is  somewhat  conicsJ  or  rounded,  and  the  lower  branches  die  off  as  the  tree  grows, 
leaving  the  older  trees  bare  of  branches  for  the  greater  part  of  their  height;  but  it  is 
more  apt  to  send 'off  laive  branches  than  most  of  the  conifers.  There  are  still  native 
forests  of  Scotch  pine  at  Sraemar  and  elaewliere  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland ;  and  even 
In  the  south  of  BcoUand  noble  trees  are  to  be  seen  which,  probably,  were  not  planted  by 
man.  The  Scotch  pine  is  not  indigenous  to  the  south  of  England ;  but,  having  been  in- 
troduced, is  spreading  rapidly  and  spontaneously,  along  with  the  pinaster,  in  some  of  the 
faratha  and  other  unfertile  tracts.  Immense  forests  of  it  exist  in  some  countries  of 
Europe,  in  some  of  which  it  is  mingled  with  the  spruce  fir.  In  the  middle  and  north  of 
Europe  and  of  Asia  it  is  found  even  in  plains  near  the  level  of  the  sea,  eqteciaUy  where 
ttie  soil  is  somewhat  sandy;  in  the  soutn  of  Europe  it  grows  only  on  mountaina  Its 
timlier  is  highly  valuable,  tieing  very  resinous  and  dnrable,  and  is  the  rtd  deal  or  nd  pitu 
used  in  house  and  ehip-carpen^.  There  is  very  great  difference,  however,  in  the  tim- 
ber of  Scotch  pine  growing  in  different  soils  and  situations,  rich  soils  and  sheltered  situa- 
tions being  unfavorable  to  the  quality  of  the  timber,  which  becomes  white,  soft,  and 
comparatively  worthless;  and  there  exist  several  varieties  of  Scotch  pine,  some  of  wliich 
yield  very  superior  timber.  One  of  the  best  varieties  is  that  which  forms  the  northern 
Scottish  forests,  often  designated  Braamar  pine  by  nurserymen.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  very  horizontal  branches,  and  is  therefore  sometimes  called  P.  b0rutfiUaii$.—THM 
Scotch  pine  Is  not  only  valuaUe  for  Its  timber,  which  is  avtilable  for  some  purpoae  at 
every  stage  of  its  growth,  but  on  account  of  oUierjiroducta.  Common  turpenUne  Is  in 
great  part  obtained  from  it,  and  mudi  tar,  pitch,  resin,  and  lamp-black.  See  these 
heads.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  sometimes  distilled  from  the  cones,  and  even  from  the  leaYfls; 
the  leaves  have  also  been  used  in  Germany  for  the  manufacture  of  a  substance  resem- 
bling tow,  and  called  v>aldteoU»  (forest  wool),  suitable  for  stufflng  cushions,  etc.  The 
resinous  roots  are  dug  out  of  the  ground  in  many  parts  of  the  higluands  of  Scotland,  and 
being  divided  into  small  splinters,  are  used  to  give  light  in  cottages  inst«ul  of  candles. 
Fishermen,  in  some  places,  make  ropes  of  the  inner  bark,  whitm  is  applied  to  a  very 
different  use,  when  most  soft  and  succulent  in  spring,  by  the  Eamtchatdales  and 
landers,  bong  dried,  ground,  steeped  in  water  to  remove  the  resinous  taste,  and  used  tor 
making  a  coarse  kind  of  bread.  See  illustration,  Cohifb&a,  vol.  IV.,  fig.  L— 
The  Dwarf  Pinb  (P.  pumilio  or  P.  Mughut)  is  found  on  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees, 
its  trunk  often  lying  on  the  eround,  although  sometimes  it  appears  as  a  bu^  or 
low  tree.  The  recumbent  trunks  are  called  Krummhctt  (crooked-wood)  and  kn4eh<ilB 
(knee-wood)  by  the  Germans. — ^The  leaves  are  in  pairs,  very  like  those  of  the  Scotch 
pine,  but  a  little  longer ;  the  cones  are  also  slndhv.  From  the  young  riioots  an 
ml  resembling  oil  of  turpentine  Is  obtained  by  dlsdllaHon,  which  is  a  kind  of  uni- 
versal medicine  among  the  peasantry  of  Uimgary,  as  is  also  the  resin  spontaneously 
exuding  from  the  tree,  which  is  known  as  Hungarian  baUam. — The  Black  Pinb,  ox. 
Black  Tin  (P.  mgrieaju,  or  P.  Austriaea),  is  another  species  closely  allied  to  the  Scotdi 
pine,  but  remarkable  for  its  very  long  leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  Austria.  It  abounds  in 
resin  more  than  any  other  European  tree. — To  the  same  group  of  pinea  belongs  the  Sba- 
sroB  or  Taurian  Pink  (P.  PaUatiaTia,  maritima,  or  Tawiea),  whl^  also  affords  resin  in 
neat  quantity,  and  of  a  very  pleasant  odor.  It  is  found  in  nqany  parts  of  the  south  of 
Siurope.  Its  timlier  is  of  little  value;  but  great  part  of  the  turpentine  of  the  Landa  and 
other  maritime  districts  of  France  ia  obtained  from  it.  It  yields  also  part  of  the  Bur- 
ffvndj/  pitch  of  the  apothecaries'  shops.— The  Aleppo  Pnra  (P.  Salepmaie),  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  Syria,  etc.,  is  a  very  graceful  tree  of  moderate  size,  with  leaves  in  p^ 
and  slender.  It  yields  a  liquid  resin  or  turpentine,  which  is  extracted  from  it  in  Prov- 
ence and  elsewhere,  and  sold  as  Venice  turpentine.  The  wood  is  extensively  used  in  the 
Levant  for  ^ip-building. — The  Laricio  (P.  larieio)  has  leaves  in  pairs,  lax,  and  4  to  8 
in.  hHig,  cones  S  to  4  in.  long,  with  tiie  scales  dightlv  pointed.  It  is  often  called 
the  OoRBioAH  Pink  It  grows  on  the  shores  of  the  Heoiterranean  ses,  and  is  valuaUe 
both  for  its  timlxr  and  for  its  resinous  products.  In  the  island  of  Cornea,  it  frequently 
attains  the  height  of  140  faet.  It  grows  well  in  sandy  soils,  and  has  been  made  partlcu- 
larlv  useful  for  preventing  tlie  drifting  of  the  saud,  and  turning  to  account  the  otherwise 
useless  tracts  between  the  mouths  of  t£e  Garonne  and  the  Adour  in  France,  thus  also 
preaerving  valualile  lands  which  tlie  sand  threatened  to  overwhelm.  The  PiNAflTKB  or 
ULU8TU  Pens  (P.  pinarter)  is  another  of  the  most  important  Euriqwaa  species.  It  biH 
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oonee  in  whorls  of  8,  4,  or  even  8  toother,  4  to  6  In.  long,  leares  in  pairs,  and  very 
loiw.  It  is  found  on  ibe  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  auio  in  the  Himalaya  and  in 
Ghina.  It  has  been  used  in  France  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Laricio, 
for  covering  waste  sandy  tiacts.  The  timber  is  of  inferior  (Quality,  but  great  quantities 
of  rcun  are  procured  from  it.  It  yields  Btyrdeaux  turpentine. — The  Pvrknean  Pdtb 
(P.  Pynnctica)  is  a  majestic  tree,  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  producing  very  fine 
timber.— The  Calabbian  PntB  {P.  BrvUia)  somewhat  reaemblea  the  pinaster.— The 
Stone  Pine  (P.  pinea)  a  tree  with  a  broad  umbrella-shaped  head,  a  form  often  seen  also 
in  the  Scotch  fir,  forms  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  scenery  of  tlu  Mediterranean,  and 
ia  very  often  introduced  in  paintings.  It  is  the  ^nU  of  the  Germans,  the  pignon  of  the 
Frencn.  The  leaves  are  in  ptdrs,  4  to  0  in.  long;  the  cones  very  large,  ovate,  and 
obtuse.  The  seeds,  which  do  not  ripen  till  the  fourth  year,  are  large,  abound  in  a  fixed 
oil,  and  when  fresh  have  a  sweet  taste  resembling  that  of  almonds.  They  are  used  In 
Italy  and  other  countries  in  the  same  way  as  almonds  and  pistacbio  nuts  for  the  dessert, 
In  various  dishes,  also  in  emulsions,  etc.,  under  the  names  ot  pinies,  pinioks,  and  p^nom. 
The  use  of  them,  however,  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  countries  in  which  they  are 

groduced,  as  they  very  soon  become  rancid.  They  are  sometimes  imported  into  London 
1  the  cone,  in  which  way  they  can  be  kept  longer,  but  the  cost  of  irasortation  is  much 
inereased.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  very  useful  «id  boautifuL  It  yi^ds  rBsinoua  prod- 
ucts only  in  small  quantity.— The  Gbhbba  Pzm^  or  Swiss  Stohb  Pihb,  which  nows 
in  the  central  parts  of  Burope  and  the  south  of  Siberia — a  stately  tree,  with  the  lower 
branches  more  persistent  than  they  are  in  most  pines,  and  rigid  leaves  in  groups  of  three 
to  five — also  produces  eatable  seeds  (Cembra  nui«),  which,  although  they  are  extracted 
with  difficulty,  are  much  used.  The  cuticle  contains  a  resinous  juice;  but  in  Siberia 
this  fruit  is  so  much  prized,  thai  noble  trees  are  often  cut  down  to  obtain  it.  The  Cem- 
bra  piue  yields  a  pdludd,  whitish  oil,  resembling  cil  of  turpentine,  and  known  as  Car- 
pathian baUam. 

North  America  produces  many  species  of  pine,  some  of  them  very  beautiful  and  very 
T^uaUe.  Besides  those  long  known,  and  which  are  found  in  the  states  and  colonies 
near  the  Atlantic,  a  number  of  the  noblest  species  of  this  genus  have,  since  the  com- 
menoement  of  the  present  century,  been  discovered  in  California  and  the  n.w.  parts 
of  America. — The  Red  Canadian  Pine  {P.  rennoaa)  is  found  from  Canada  to  the 
Pacific,  hut  does  not  reach  far  south  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  Yellow  Pike  of 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  It  delights  In  dry  and  sandy  soils,  and  attains  a  height  of  70 
to  80  ft.,  with  a  diameter  of  2  ft.  at  the  base,  the  trunk  continuing  of  uniform  diameter 
for  two-thirds  of  its  length.  The  leaves  are  in  pairs,  and  are  congregated  towards  the 
extremities  of  the  branches.  The  timber  is  highly  esteemed  for  strength  and  durability, 
and  fumi^es  excellent  planks  for  ship-building.  I>  is  also  used  for  masts. — Somewhat 
resembling  this  In  botanical  characters  is  the  Scrub  Pink,  or  Gray  Pine  (P.  Banka'ana), 
geDerally  only  8  to  10  ft.  high,  which  be^ns  to  appear  In  the  northern  parts  of  the 
United  States  upon  high  mountains,  and  is  interesting  as  an  arctic  species,  extending 
further  north  than  any  other. — The  Yellow  Pink  (P.  variabiUi,  or  P.  miti$)  abounds  in 
the  Atlantic  states  from  New  Jersey  to  Virginia.  It  is  a  tree  of  SO  to  60  ft.  high,  IS  to 
18  in.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  with  leaves  4^to  S  In.  long,  usnaUy  in  pdrs,  but  sometimes 
In  thraes  upon  the  younger  shoots.  The  timber  is  very  exteouvely  used  for  ship-huild- 
ing,  and  is  largely  exported  to  Great  Britain.  At  Liverpool  it  is  known  as  New  Yobx 
Pare. — ^The  Jbrhet  Pine,  or  Scbub  Pihb  (P.  niop$),  abounds  in  the  lower  parts  of  New 
Jersey,  and  thence  to  the  s.w.  The  leaves  are  in  pairs,  1  to  3  in.  long,  the  cones  armed 
with  strong  spines.  The  tree  is  rarely  80  or  40  it.  high.  Great  quantities  of  tar  are 
made  from  it  in  Kentucky. — The  Pitch  Pene  (P.  rigida)  Is  a  native  of  the  northern  and 
middle  parts  of  the  United  States,  often  growing  in  great  miry  swamps,  and  attaining  a 
iKight  of  70  to  80  ft.,  and  a  diameter  of  3  ft.  at  the  base.  The  leaves  are  in  threes, 
varving  much  in  length,  as  the  cones  do  in  size.  Immenscquantities  of  it  are  used  for 
fuel.  Tar  and  lami^lack  are  sometimes  made  from  it. — The  Loblollt  or  Old  Field 
Pine  (P.  Tada)  grows  in  dry  and  sandy  soils  from  Delaware  and  Virginia,  southward,  along 
the  coast,  of  ten  occupying  lands  exhausted  by  cultivation.  Vast  tracts  never  cultivated,  in  the 
Southern  states,  are  pinebMreru,  In  great  part  covered  with  this  species  of  pine.  It 
attains  a  height  of  80  ft.  and  upwards,  and  has  a  wide-spreading  crown.  The  leaves  are 
6  in.  lon^,  in  threes,  sometimes  in  fours  on  vouDgbranches;  the  cones  4  in,  bi^,  with 
strong  spmes.  The  timberis  not  of  much  value.— The  Lomo-lbatbd  Pixb,  or  Southern 
Pare  (P.  pabatrit,  or  P.  Awatrali»\  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  North  American 
iForest  tree&  It  furnishes  the  greater  [mrt  of  the  tar,  resin,  pitch,  and  turpentine  used  in 
the  United  States.  The  timber  is  also  veij  valuable,  and  is  much  used  for  ship-building. 
In  England  and  the  West  Indies  it  is  known  as  Qboroia  Pitch  Pine.  The  tree  attains 
a  height  of  60  to  70  ft.,  and  a  diameter  of  about  16  to  18  in. ;  the  leaves  are  in  threes,  and 
about  a  foot  long;  the  cones  7  to  8  in.  long,  and  4  in.  in  diameter,  with  small  spines. 
The  seeds  are  sometimes  eaten. — The  Wbtmouth  Pihe,  or  White  Pine  (P.  Strobttt), 
attains  a  height  of  ISO  ft. ,  and  a  diameter  of  S  ft.  and  upwards.  It  has  lax  sub-triangu- 
lar leaves  in  groups  of  five ;  and  pendulous  cones  4  to  S  in.  long,  with  thin  smooth  scales. 
It  is  ftequently  planted  in  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  for  its  beauty.  In  its 
native  country  it  abounds  chiefly  from  lat  47"  to  lat.  4ft*,  and  southward  on  the  Alle- 
ghantes.   The  timber  is  not  strong,  but  eadly  wrought  and  durable.— Of  the  spccleB 
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belonging  to  the  n.w.  parts  of  America,  one  of  the  most  magniflcent  la  P.  Lat» 
bertiana,  which  is  found  on  the  Rocky  mountains,  between  lat  40°  and  lat.  48",  chiefly 
in  sandy  Boils.  It  attains  a  height  of  160  to  200  ft.,  and  a  diameter  of  7  ft.  and  upwa^ 
almoBt  to  20  feet.  The  trunk  is  remarkably  straight,  and  destitute  of  brancbea  lor  two- 
thirds  of  its  height;  the  leaves  ia  fives,  the  cones  upwards  of  a  foot  locg.  The  timt)er  is 
white,  soft,  ana  iight;  and  the  tree  produces  great  quantities  of  a  pure  amber-colored 
resin,  which,  when  the  wood  is  partly  burned,  is  changed  into  a  somewhat  saccharine 
substancet  tued  by  the  natives  as  a  substitute  for  sugar.  The  seeds  are  eaten  eitlier 
roasted  or  pounded  into  coarse  cakes. — P.  JUxiUt  is  found  on  the  Rocky  mountidns,  near 
the  tiead-waters  of  the  Arkansas,  and  occurs  almost  to  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  It 
has  a  dense  crown,  formed  of  numerous  and  remarkably  flexile  brancnes.  The  leaves 
are  in  fives.  The  seeds  are  used  as  food  by  liunlers  and  Indians. — i^  ponderota,  another 
native  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  is  a  magnificent  tree,  remarkable  for  the  heaviness  of 
its  timber,  which  almost  sinks  in  water.  Tlie  leaves  are  in  threes,  and  9  to  14  in.  long.— 
P.  Sabiniana,  P.  Coulteri,  and  P.  insignia  are  also  noble  species  from  the  w.  of  North 
America.  The  Himalaya  mountmns  abound  in  pines,  some  of  which  rival  in  ma^ifi- 
cence  those  of  n.w.  America.  The  Bbotam  Finb  {P.eaBeelta),  much  resembling  the  Wey- 
mouth pine  in  its  botanical  characters,  and  attaining  a  height  of  90  to  ISO  ft,  abounds  in 
Bhotan,  although  it  is  not  found  in  the  neighboring  countries  of  Sikkim  and  NepauL 
The  wood  is  highly  valuable,  being  durable,  close-grained,  and  so  resinous  as  to  be  used 
for  fiambeaux  and  candles. — The  Cheer  Pine  (P.  hngifolia)  of  India  is  a  tree  of  remark- 
able and  most  fjaceful  appearance;  with  leaves  in  threes,  very  long,  very  slender,  aDd 

f;eneraUy  pendulous.  It  is  abundant  on  the  crests  of  hills  in  the  lower  Himalaya,  grow, 
ng  at  a  lower  election  than  the  other  innes.  It  is  cultivated  in  stnne  psrts  of  India  as 
an  ornamental  tree.  It  is  mudi  valued  for  its  resin.  The  wood  is  uMd  in  India  as  a 
Buhetitute  for  European  deal. — The  Ehabia  Pine  {P.  Khatiana)  is  peculiar  to  the  Ehaaa 
mountains,  and  has  very  much  the  general  appearance  of  the  Scotch  pine.— jP.  Gerard- 
iana,  a  species  with  leaves  in  threes,  is  a  large  tree,  a  native  of  Nepaul.  The  seeds  sre 
eatable. — The  mountains  of  India  and  the  n.w.  parts  of  America  produoe  numerous 
other  species;  Mexico  has  a  number  of  very  fine  ones  peculiar  to  itself;  the  mountains  of 
St.  Domingo  have  one;  the  Canary  islands  have  one:  China  and  Japan  also  have  some. 
Most  of  those  which  have  been  named,  and  a  number  of  others,  are  now  readily  to  be 
procured  in  nurseries  in  Brit^,  althouf^  some  of  them  only  at  prices  which  prevent  any 
attempt  at  extensive  plantation.  Some  wealthy  noblemen  and  gentlemen  devote  a  por- 
tion of  their  grounds  to  a  collection  of  different  kinds  of  pine,  called  a  Pineium.  A  few 
foreign  species  have  become  pretty  common  in  plantations.  Most  of  the  pines  are  quite 
hardy  in  Britain,  bnt  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  cheer  pine  and  some  of  the  Hexlcaa 
species.  The  name  pine  ia  often  popularly  extended,  and  even  in  ecientiflc  wori»,  ta 
other  ami/era. 

PiKB-TiUBEB.— This  term  is  in  general  use  for  the  timber  of  the  pine-tribe  (see  Com- 
Fera),  and  is  not  confined  to  that  of  the  genus  pinus,  but  embraces  the  wood  of  epedes 
of  abies,  larix,  Araucaria,  dammara,  etc.  From  the  Baltic  ports  we  receive  red  and 
white  pine,  or  deal-timber.  The  former  is  yielded  by  the  Scotch  fir  (j»n«*  ^^e*tru\ 
and  the  latter  by  the  spruce  fir  {abiei  esccdm).  These  two,  with  the  larch  \larix  Europaa\ 
yield  the  greatest  part  of  the  pine-timber  of  Europe.  Next  in  importance  to  these  is  the 
pine-timber  of  the  British  North  American  colonies,  which  is  chiefiy  yielded  by  the 
Weymouth  or  white  pine  (jpinut  atrobvi-),  although,  doubtless,  the  wood  of  other  conifer 
ous  trees  is  often  su'bsO^uted  for  it.  It  makes  excellent  masts;  but  Is  not  so  serviceable 
for  iatgfi  timbers,  as  it  is  subject  to  dry-rot.  The  wood  has  a  peculiar  odor.  Red  pine 
Is  found  firom  Canada  to  Pennsylvania ;  it  is  intermediate  for  durability  between  white 

gine  and  pitch-pine.  (For  Redioood,  see  Pugbt  Sound.)  In  1881,  Canada  exporte^l  to 
treat  Britain  timber  to  the  value  of  £3,fj76,64S.  The  celebrated  pitch-pine  of  Savannah, 
in  the  southern  states  is  the  produce  of  pinm  rigida.  It  is  much  used  for  ships'  masts  and 
yards,  and  for  all  purposes  requiring  great  strength  and  durability,  in  both  of  which 
qualities  it  excels  most  others  of  its  kind.  The  kinds  above  mentioned  are  those  which 
constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  pine-timber  used  in  ship  and  house  building,  carpentn*, 
etc.,  in  Great  Britain.  In  France  the  timber  of  the  Corsican  pine  (pinuj  Larino)  and  the 
seadde  pine  \pinu»pinaBtar)  are  greatly  used.  In  Italy  the  pine-timber  is  chiefly  yielded 
by  the  atone  ^e  (P.  piiiea)  and  the  Calabriau  pine  {P.  Brvttia);  that  of  Spain  is  from 
the  Pyrenean  pine  (P.  Pyrenaica).  In  Germany,  and  especially  in  Austria,  the  black 
pine  (P.  Auttriaea)  furnishes  the  greater  portion ;  but  the  flne-grained,  soft  white  pin^ 
or  deal,  so  much  used  for  sounding-boards  of  musical  instruments,  is  the  wood  of  the 
silver  fir.  See  Fib.  The  trade  in  this  timber  is  veir  great,  for  not  only  do  the  Ger 
mans  use  it  almost  exclusively  in  their  vast  toy-manufactories  and  tor  lucifer-matches. 
but  considerable  quantities  are  exported.  The  finest  is  cut  in  the  forests  Of  Bohemia, 
where  large  establishments  are  formed  for  dressing  and  preparing  the  wood  fOT  various 


T^timber  of  the  Norfolk  island  pine  (Arauearia  aawfliso)  is  sometimes  imported  for 
making  diips'  masts,  as  several  other  kinds  of  pine-timber  are  imported  from  time  to 
time,  but  those  mentioned  form  the  great  staples  of  the  timber-trade.  The  chief  value 
of  this  class  of  timber-woods  is  in  the  combination  of  lightness  and  strength,  with 
sotoieflBofteztare  and  ease  in  working  with  OTdinary  tools;  Uiey  coutf tate»  In  foct,  the 
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principal  materials  of  our  builders,  and  are  more  used  than  all  other  kinds  of  wood 
together.  Much  confusioD  prevails  as  to  their  common  designations,  for  ia  this  country 
alone  fir,  jn'm,  and  dsol  are  terms  applied  to  all  and  each  of  them,  according  to  tb* 
caprice  of  the  IndlTidual.  The  two  first  names  are  used  because  the  material  ia  derived*, 
from  one  or  other  of  those  genera;  but  the  last  is  a  misnomer  altogether,  as  the  term' 
deal  belongs  only  to  pieces  of  fir  or  pine  timber  cut  to  particular  sizes:  they  are  8  in.  in 
thickness,  S  in.  broad,  and  of  variable  length;  if  of  l^sa  width  they  are  called  bi^Ua*. 

FIXZ,  a  CO.  in  e.  Minnesota;  divided  from  Wisconsin  on  the  s.e.  by  St.  Oroiz  river? 
traversed  by  the  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  railroad;  drained  by  the  Kettle  and  Snake  riven, 
and  smaller  streams;  1400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  4052.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  ex- 
tensively covered  with  pine  trees  of  large  size  and  other  evergreen  trees.  The  soil  Is 
heavy,  and  but  little  cultivated.   Lumber  is  the  chief  product.   Co.  seat,  Pine  City. 

PDIEAL  BODY,  is  a  small,  reddish-gray  body,  of  a  conical  form,  and  deriving  ita 
name  from  its  resemblance  to  the  fruit  of  the  pine.  It  rests  upon  the  corpora  quadri- 
cemloa  of  the  brain,  in  front  of  the  cerebellum.  It  is  labout  four  lines  in  lengm,  and 
from  two  to  three  in  width  at  its  base.  It  is  larger  in  the  child  than  in  the  adul^  and  in 
the  f^nule  than  in  the  male.  It  consists  chiefly  of  gray  matter,  and  in  ita  base  is  a 
small  cavity,  which  contains  a  transparent  viscid  fiuid,  la  which  are  granules  composed 
chiefly  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  termed  aeerwJm  e«rArt.  This  organ 
was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  seat  of  the  soul. 

PDIE-AFFLE,  or  Anakas,  Anatutna  satita.  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  hroTneUacM, 
^ghly  esteemed,  and  much  cultivated  for  its  fruit.  The  fruit  Ls  a  torom,  formed  by  the 
cslyces  and  bracts  of  a  close  spike  of  flowers,  becoming  succulent  and  combined.  This 
is  the  distinctive  character  oi  the  genus  Anaaassa.  The  pine-apple  has  a  number  of 
long,  serrated,  sharp-pointed,  rigid  leaves,  springiug  from  the  root,  in  the  midst  of 
which  a  short  flower-stem  is  thrown  up,  bearing  a  single  spike  of  flowers,  and,  therefore, 
a  single  fruit.  From  the  summit  of  tlie  fruit  springs  a  crown  or  tuft  of  small  leaves, 
capable  of  becomings  new  plant,  and  very  mnerally  used  by  gardeners  for  planting;  tlia 
pine-apple,  in  cultivation,  being  propagated  entirely  by  crowns  and  suckers,  as,  in  a 
state  of  high  cultivation,  perfect  seed  is  almost  never  produced.  The  pine  apple  is  a 
native  of  tropical  America;  it  is  found  wild  in  sandy  maritime  districts  In  the  n.e. 
of  South  America,  but  it  has  been  very  much  changed  by  cultivation.  It  has  also  been 
gradually  diffused  over  tropical  and  subtropical  countries,  and  not  only  as  a  cultivated 
plant,  for  it  is  fullv  naturalized  in  many  parta  both  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  delights  in  a 
moist  climate,  ana  consequently  does  not  succeed  well  in  the  dry  climate  of  uie  s.  of 
Italy,  although  the  warmUi  is  sufficient.  The  flnit  particular  account  of  the  pine-apple 
was  given  by  Oviedo  in  1635.  It  was  in  Holland  that  it  first  began  to  be  cuItivatedT  in 
hot-nouses;  but  it  was  introduced  into  England  in  the  end  of  the  17th  c,  and  Its  cultiva- 
tion rapidly  became  general  in  the  gardens  of  the  wealthy.  It  is  only  since  the  peace  of 
181S  ttiat  it  has  received  similar  attention  in  continental  Europe.  Great  care  is  requisite 
in  the  cttldvatton  of  the  pine-apple,  which,  without  it,  is  generally  fibrous  and  coarse, 
with  little  sweetness  or  flavor;  and  with  it,  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  richly  flavored 
of  fruits.  Its  size  also  very  much  depends  on  cultivation.  The  size  varies  from  lbs. 
to  13  lbs.  in  weight  The  pine-apples  grown  in  British  hothouses  are  generally  much 
superior  to  those  of  the  West  Indies,  because  the  latter  grow  almost  or  altogether  with- 
out cultivation ;  but  the  importation  of  pine-applcs  from  the  West  Indies  having  now 
been  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  promisii^  to  add  to  the  sources  of  wealth 
for  these  colonies,  has  led  to  greater  care  in  cultivation  there,  and  conseqvent  improve 
ment  of  quality. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  pine-apple  in  Britain,  a  tropical  heat  must  always  be  main- 
talned.  It  is  generally  cultivatecl  in  hot-hoosea  specully  appropriated  to  it,  called 
vituriei  or  piM-*tom;  sometimes  also  in  flued  pits;  and  sometimes  even  without  flre- 
neat,  in  frames  continuidly  supplied  with  fresh  tanners'  bark  and  dung.  The  nniversat 
practice,  tilt  of  late,  was  to  grow  the  plants  in  pots,  plunged  to  the  requisite  depth  in 
tanners'  bark  or  other  fermenting  matter,  and  these  were  transferred  from  one  house  or 
one  compartment  to  another,  according  to  their  stage  of  advancement;  three  years'  cul- 
ture beins  deemed  requisite  from  the  planting  of  a  crown  or  sucker  to  the  production  of 
the  ripe  fruit;  but  the  pine-apple  is  now  often  planted  in  beds,  and  fruit  of  the  best 
quality  is  sometimes  obtained  in  IS  months.  The  t>est  soil  is  a  rich  and  rather  aaady 
loam.  It  ia  often  formed  from  the  turf  of  old  pastures,  with  dung,  peat,  sand,  etc.. 
thoroughly  mixed.  Ventilation  must  be  freely  allowed  from  time  to  time,  but  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  the  atmosphere  moist.  A  plne-apple  which  has  borne  fruit  is 
thrown  away  as  useless. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  pine-apple  in  cultivation.  Of  these,  some  are  referred 
by  some  botanists  to  distinct  species.  But  the  greater  number  of  varieties  are  univer- 
sally referred  to  A.  mUiva,  and  differ  in  the  more  or  less  spiny  serratures  of  the  leaver 
the  globular,  cylindrical,  or  pyramidal  fruit,  its  size,  etc. 

A  spirituous  liquor  {pine-<^^  ruin)  is  made  from  the  pine-apple  in  some  warm 
countries. 

The  use  of  .the  fiber  of  the  pine-apple  is  noticed  in  the  article  BBOMSLUOKiB, 
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Pnre-OEATEK,  or  Fins-bestle,  Bylwrgut  piniperda,  a  Bmall  coleopteroos  Insert  of 
the  family  Tjfiophagi.  See  Bark-bbvtlb.  It  is  ofteo  veiy  destnictire  to  Scotch  fin  in 
rich  BoUs  ana  low  sitnatlons,  attackinff  the  yotuig  tenninu  shoot  in  snmrner,  and  sooa 
eating  Its  way  into  the  heart,  which  It  proceeds  to  excavate  so  as  to  convert  the  shoot 
Into  a  tube.   Fines  growing  In  open  situadons  are  little  liable  to  its  attacks. 

FIHE-VZVOH,  or  Pink  Qbdsbkak,  Corj/thu*,  a  cenus  of  btrds  of  the  taaiai^  fritaiBidm, 
nearlr  allied  to  buUflnches  and  oosBbills,  the  bill  nearly  resembling  that  of  the  former, 
but  toe  tongue  very  similar  to  the  tongue  of  the  crossbills,  with  the  same  peculiar  bone 

articulated  to  the  hydd  bone.  See  Cxmwsbill.  One  epccies,  the  Cohhon  FnrE  Fincff, 
{0.  mucieator),  is  a  very  rare  visitant  of  Britain,  but  is  abundant  in  many  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  It  is  larger  than  a  hullflncb,  but  much  resembles 
the  bullflnch  in  form,  wings,  t^l,  etc.  The  general  color  of  the  male  is  red.  This  biid 
frequents  pine-forests,  and  associates  in  flocu  in  winter.  It  is  easily  tamed.  Its  song 
Is  rich  and  full— There  are  other  species  in  the  norttiern  parts  of  the  world. — The  name 
pine-finch  is  given  in  North  Am'erica  to  a  very  different  and  much  smaller  Urd  {eairdadU 

FIBBL,  Philippe,  a  celebrated  French  physician,  was  b.  April  SO,  1749,  at  Saint- 
Andi6,  in  the  department  of  Tarn,  France;  ana  after  receiving  a  good  classical  educa- 
tion at  the  college  of  Lavour,  removed  to  Toulouse,  where  he  studied  medicine,  and 
took  bis  degree  In  1778.  He  continued  his  medical  studies  at  Hontpellier,  maintaining 
himself  meantime  by  teaching  mathematics;  and  In  1778  removed  to  Paris,  where  he 
acquired  some  reputation  by  a  translation  into  French  of  Cullen's  Notology  (1TO5),  and 
the  worlcs  of  BagliTi  (1788),  and  also  by  some  memoirs  on  subjects  connected  with  zool- 
ogy and  comparative  anatomy.  Having  applied  himself  with  success  to  the  study  of 
mental  alienation,  he  was  cliarged,  in  1791,  to  make  a  report  on  the  insane  inmates  of 
theBicdire,  became  chief  physician  of  this  institution  in  1708,  and  in  17M  was  ctween 
to  the  same  office  at  the  Siupfitri^  <a  rimilar  asylom,  but  f «■  females).  In  the  latter 
institution  Flnel  commenced  a  class  of  clinical  medicine,  which  he  continued  after  Uw 
appointment  to  the  chair  of  medical  physics  and  hygiene,  and  subsequently  that  of 
pathology,  at  the  school  of  medicine  in  Paris.  He  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the 
Institute  in  1808,  and  died  at  Paris,  Oct  26,  1836.  His  most  valuable  works  were  his 
TraUi  Medieo^hSoaophiqut  de  FAltenation  ifantale  (1791),  and  Za  2foaographi»  PhUoto- 
^bua  (17t^,  with  its  commentary.  La  MSdidne  Clinigue  (1803).  Finel  gained  for  him- 
self ni^ying  fame  by  his  reformation  of  the  old  Iwrbarous  methods  of  treating  the 
Insane.  The  physicians  brought  up  under  the  old  system  were  not  ashamed  to  offer  a 
vigorous  opposition  to  Flnel's  philanthroj^  opinions;  but  he  fortniutely  succeeded  in 
Hioronghly  establishing  tlieir  correctness. 

TmsO,  Abthur  Wrao,  dramatist,  b.  England,  1856.  Studied  law,  wlUch  be 
abuidoned  for  the  stage,  appearing  as  an  actor  in  Edinburgh  In  1874.   Bis  first  attetrat 

at  play  writing  was  in  1876,  with  Tu>o  can  Flap  at  that  Game.  He  has  also  written  Ins 
Mon^Spinnariimi);  The  Squire (im) ;  lordt and  Commoru  (ISSS)  ;  ITu Boeket  {ISSSi : 
The  Magistrate  (1886) ;  The  ISchoolmiarett  (1886)  ;  The  Bobby  Horte  (1886);  StMet  Xoeaa- 
(fcr  (1388);  The  ProfiigaU  (1889);  Lady  Bountiful  (1801);  The  AmazoM  and  The  Second  Mn. 
Tanqueray  (1898) ;  The  Princen  aiid  the  BiUterfiy  (1897),  etc. 

FXHESOIO,  or  Pigitkeoi.,  a  t.  in  the  n.  of  Italy,  on  the  Clusone,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  valley  of  Perosa.  in  the  province  of  Turin,  and  22  m.  by  railway  8.w.  of  the  city  of 
tliat  name.    It  was  formerly  strongly  fortified.    Pop.  12,281,  comm.,  17,402. 

FIHE8,  Isle  of,  in  th^,  s.  Pacific  ocean,  a  dependency  of  New  Caledonia,  and  belong- 
log  to  Spain;  12  m,  in  circumference,  situated  in  hit.  22* 88' s.,  long.  187028'e.;  popula- 
tion, about  2,500.  The  original  inhabitants  were  cannibals,  and  of  the  same  race  as 
those  of  New  Caledonia.  Tlie  surface  is  mostly  barren,  excepting  a  wide  strip  surround- 
ing the  shore,  which  is  fertile,  and  on  which  a  few  Europeans  have  settled.  The  island 
was  discovered  by  Capt.  Cook,  in  1774,  and  is  surrounded  by  smaller  islands  heavily 
timbered  with  valuable  wood,  which  is  exported.  In  1872  it  was  chosen  as  a  penal  statka 
by  France  for  ranvicts,  and  many  connected  with  the  communal  insurrection  of  J8T1 
have  been  placed  there.  The  mountain  of  N'gn,  872  ft.  high,  is  in  the  B.e.  portion,  and 
la  a  prominent  landmark. 

FIHE  OTAXE,  PituofM*  metandeueH*,  a  large  serpent,  found  In  the  s.e.  United 
States,  6  ft  long,  3  in.  thicti,  of  a  glistening  crenmy-white  color,  blotched  with  dark 
brown.  It  is  a  beautiful  variety  of  snake,  and  liarmless  to  man.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  pine  lands  iu  which  it  is  found,  emits  a  strong  disagreeable  odor,  and  feeds  on 
eggs,  birds,  and  small  mammals.  It  makes  a  loud  bellowiDg  noise  which  has  givoi  it 
the  name  of  bull-snake. 

PDnS-TBEE  STATE.   See  States,  Popular  Names  of. 

FXHX-WOOL.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  of  late  years  to  utilize  the  leaves  of 
pine  and  flr-trees.  which  are  cut  down  in  vast  numbers  for  their  timber  only.  The 
l^ves  contain  a  con^derable  quantity  of  fine  vegetable  fiber,  which,  when  separated, 
lias  much  the  appearance  of  cotton.  In  Oerroany,  several  works  have  been  establisbcd 
for  prepuing  this  fiber,  and  flttingJt  for  various  applicatitms;  and,  under  the  name  of 
jdne-wool,  it  is  now  sold  for  stuffing  cushions,  making  wadding,  etc.   The  principal 
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raanofacture  Is  near  BresUu  in  Bile^  where  tt  Is  carried  on  bjr  the  Inventor,  Herr 

Panoewitz. 

FIMET  TBZE.    See  Calophtu,uh. 
PIHET-TAEHIBH.    See  Dahuar. 

FZHQSE,  Alexandre  Qui,  1711-96 ;  b.  Paris;  educated  at  a  convent  in  Senlis.  He 
at  first  taught  theology  of  the  Homan  church;  but  becoming  a  believer  in  the  Jansenist. 
doctrines,  turned  his  attention  to  astronomy.  Between  1760  and  1776  he  went  on  a 
number  of  scieiitiQc  expeditions  for  the  observation  of  stellar  transits.  He  calculated 
the  orbits  of  24  comets,  published  Cometograpky,  or  a  Hialorieal  Treatise  on  Coiaett 
(1788);  a  series  of  nautical  calendars,  and  a  translation  of  the  Aatnm<miea  of  Manilius 
(1786).   He  also  computed  the  eclipses  for  the  thousand  years  before  the  ChrisUan  era. 

FOraUICULA.    Bee  Bdttebwort. 

FINCl  TASa,  OB  PiBNO-AN,  the  n.v.  province  of  Korea,  bordering  on  Mantchuria, 
having  its  capital  city  of  the  same  name.  The  province  ia  boiindea  on  the  w,  by  the 
Yalu  river  and  the  Yellow  sea.  The  only  l^al  place  of  Ingress  and  egress  from  China 
or  elsewhere,  or  out  of  Korea,  Is  at  the  t.  of  El-chiu  on  the  Yalu  river. 

The  city  of  Ping  Yang  lies  on  the  n.  bank  of  the  Ta^ong  river,  36  m,  from  its 
mouth.  It  Is  a  place  of  great  commercial  and  historical  importance,  and  was  the  capital 
and  royal  residence  until  1892.  Besides  suffering  numy  sieges,  It  was  the  scene  of  a 
great  battle  between  the  invading  Japanese  and  the  army  of  succor  sent  by  the  Ming 
emperor  from  China  to  the  Koreans,  in  1098.  On  Aug.  6,  1666,  the  heavily-anned 
(private)  American  schooner  Om.  Sherman  entered  the  Ta-dong  river  on  a  semi-plratlcal 
trading  expedition— the  venture  of  an  Englishman  at  Tien  tsin,  who  also  held  the  post 
of  U.  8.  vice-consul.  The  exact  truth  of  the  details  is  unknown ;  but  the  entiVe  crew, 
consisting  of  three  Americans  and  two  British  citizens,  with  nineteen  Malay  and  Chinese 
sailors,  were  killed,  and  the  vessel  was  burned.  By  orders  from  Washington,  Commander 
R  W.  Shufeldt  in  the  U.  S.  steamship  Waekvset  went  over  to  the  coast  of  Korea, 
arriving  January  38,  and  waited  In  the  approach  to  the  Ta-tong  river  for  nearly  a  week, 
communicating  with  the  authorities.  His  demand  that  "  the  murderers  of  tiie  crew  of 
the  &m.  Shertnaa  be  produced  upon  the  deck  of  the  Waehva^'  was  answered  by  the 
repeated  invitation,  "  Please  go  away  as  soon  as  p<^ible."  After  a  survey  of  the  inlet, 
the  Waehtuet  returned  to  Cliiiu.  In  May,  1868,  the  U.  S.  steamship  Shenandoah  also 
visited  the  Ping  Yang  inlet,  and  Commander  J.  C.  Febiger  learned  from  the  natives  the 
circumstances  attending  the  slaughter  of  the  foreigners,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the 
latter  were  mistaken  for  "Frenchmen"  (see  Kanq-hoa),  and  put  to  death  after  insults 
oGFered  to  the  officials.  Finding  it  ImpoBsible  to  obtain  Batisiaction,  the  United  States 
government,  not  believing  the  £}rean  version  of  the  a&ir,  dispatched  in  1871  the  naval 
expedition  which  destroyed  the  forts  along  the  Han  river  leading  to  Sconl  ttie  capital; 
See  Eaho  Hoa. 

PXH  HOL>  PHOTOOEAPHY.   See  Fhotoohafht. 

pm,  Dianthvs,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  earf/ophpUacea,  of  which  there 
are  many  species,  annuals  and  perennials,  with  beautiful  and  often  fragrant  flowers, 
chiefly  natives  of  Europe  and  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia.  The  calyx  is  tubular, 
5-tootned,  with  two  or  four  scales  at  the  base;  there  are  6  petals  suddenly  contracted  at 
the  throat  of  the  corolla  into  a  linear  claw.  There  are  10  stamens,  and  one  ovary 
with  two  styles.  The  capsule  is  cylindrical,  and  one-celled.  The  exquisite  beauty  of 
the  flowers  has  attracted  admiration  in  all  ages;  and  some  of  the  species  have  long 
been  much  cultivated  in  gardens,  particularly  we  Garden  Pink  and  Carnation  (ij.v.X 
which  are  often  referred  to  one  original,  the  Clove  Pikk  {D.  caryophyUu»).  a  native  cf 
the  a  of  Europe,  growing  wild  on  rocks  and  old  walls,  and  naturalized  in  some  places 
ia  the  8.  of  England;  while  some  botanists  refer  the  garden  pinks  in  part  to  the  Maiden 
PntK  {D.  d^ictae*\h  pretty  common  British  species,  and  those  called  pheasant-eye  pinks 
to  the  Feathbk  Pink  {D.  plumarias),  a  native  of  some  parts  of  continental  Europe, 
differing  from  the  clove  pink  chiefly  in  having  the  leaves  rough  on  the  margin,  and  the 
petals  bearded  and  much  cut.  Neariy  allied  to  them  is  D.  mperimr,  found  in  moist 
places  In  some  parts  of  Europe,  and  not  unfrequently  to  be  seen  in  flower-borders.  It 
baa  very  fragrant  flowers.  All  tlie  varieties  of  garden  pinks,  whatever  their  origin,  have 
been  much  chai^red  by  cultivation,  and  careful  cultivation  is  requisite  to  preserve  tliem 
in  perfection.  Both  single  and  double  pinks  are  generally  propagated  by  ptpinga,  which 
are  short  cutting  of  the  younger  E^oots.  They  are  also  sometimes  propagated  by  layers. 
A  rich  loamy  soil  is  the  best  for  pinks.  The  clove  pink,  in  a  wild  state,  has  flesh-colored 
flowers.  The  leaves  are  linear-awl-shaped,  grooved,  and  glaucous.  The  maiden  pink 
is  a  small  much- branched  plant,  growing  in  grassy  places,  on  gravelly  and  sandy  soils; 
it  has  rose-colored  flowers  spotted  with  white,  and  a  white  eye  encircled  by  a  deep-purple 
ring. — The  Deptford  pink  (Z).  armaria)  and  the  Clustered  Pink,  or  CHiLDisa  Pikk, 
(D.  proffer),  also  natives  of  England,  differ  from  these  in  being  annuals,  and  in  having 
duBtered  flowers. —The  Bearded  Pink,  or  Sweet  William  (2).  6ar6aft/»),  a  native  oftiio 
middle  of  Europe  and  the  s.  of  France,  with  iaaceolate  leaves,  flowers  crowded  in  dense 
dusters  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  acuminated  bracts,  and  bearded  petals,  has  long'been  a 
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favorite  garden  flower,  still  retaininff  its  place  alike  in  palace  and  cottage  gaideu 
Although  perennial,  it  is  sown  anniuuly  by  florists,  to  secure  flne  flowers,  and  there  are 
many  vartetles,  single  and  double,  exnibitiog  much  diversity  of  color.— The  Indus 
Fan  or  CHraA  Fim  (2>.  ehinemit)  is  now  also  conunon  in  flower-gardens. 

rUTK  C0L0B8,  very  light  sbaclea  of  rose-red /color:  they  are  usually  produced  by 
extreme  diluiion  of  cochineal  or  carmine,  Brazil  and  Braslletto  wood  colors,  with  whit- 
ing. Some  mineral  pinks  for  oil  colors  are  obtained  from  preparations  of  maoganese, 
etc.   See  Red  Colors.    The  term  pink  is  also  applied  to  several  yellow  colors  (q.v.). 

PIHKKKTOV,  Allan  Q.  :  ;  b.  Glasgow,  Scotland ;  d.  Chicago.    He  served 

an  apprenticeslilp  to  the  cooper's  trade  in  Scotland,  and  in  1842,  becomfng  involved  in 
the  Chartist  ouibreak  in  Birmingham,  emigrated  to  the  U.  S.,  and  settled  in  lli.,  where, 
from  a  love  of  adventure,  he  secured  the  arrest  of  a  band  of  counterfeiters,  and  was  ap- 
pointed deputy-sheriff.  In  1852  he  established  a  detective  agency  at  Chio^.  Id  the 
taring  of  ItMtl  be  kept  within  reach  of  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  way  from  111.  to  Washlngtoo, 
and  during  the  civil  war.  under  t^e  dlsiraise  of  *'  Major  £.  J.  Alien,"  be  superintotded 
the  secret-service  division  of  thearmy.  His  personal  exploits  were  material  for  romance. 
His  specially,  if  he  had  a  specialty,  for  he  was  very  versatile,  was  the  detection  of  gnat 
bank  and  express  robberies,  and  the  running  down  of  hiwless  bands.  He  wrote  and  pub- 
lished Thirty  Tcart  a  DeUeHve,  The  Spy  of  Vis  BAtUion,  Prtffmionai  Ihiewt  and  the 
Detective,  etc. 

FZHXSBTOH',  John,  an  industrious  and  learned  UUircUtur,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh 

Feb.  17,  1758,  and  educated  at  the  grammar-school  of  Lanark,  where  he  was  noted  for 
the  unusual  excellence  of  his  classical  attainments,  and  for  his  hypochondriacal  tendency. 
He  wds  afterward  apprenticed  to  a  writer  to  the  signet,  his  father  refusing  to  let  him  pro- 
ceed to  the  university;  and  while  engaged  in  the  irksome  and  distasteful  practice  of  law. 
he  publistied  an  Ode  to  GraigmiUar  (MtOe,  In  1776,  which  he  dedicated  to  Dr.  Beattie. 
In  1780  he  went  to  London,  where  be  settled  as  a  roan  of  letters.  Next  year  he  gave  to 
the  public  a  volume  of  Binu$  (as  he  called  his  pieces),  and  a  collection  of  Soottim  Tragie 
Ba3ad$,  followed  in  1783  by  a  second  collection  of  Baltada  of  the  Comic  Kind — both  of 
which  subsequently  appeared  under  the  title  of  Sdect  Seotti$h  BaUadt.  They  professed  to 
be  ancient,  but  many  of  them  were  really  compositions— ^OTV^rie*,  some  mi^t  say,  of 
IHnkerton's  own,  and  would  hardly  deceive  a  cnticai  arcbeeolc^t.  In  1784  he  publislied 
an  E*»ay  on  Medals,  which  went  through  several  editions,  ana  long  held  a  high  place 
among  books  on  numismatics;  and  in  Vt9&  LeUen  on  Literature,  marked  chH^y  bya 
novel  system  of  ortbograpby  (e.g.,  the  use  of  a  instead  of  f  in  forming  plur^s),  Intenoed 
to  soften  the  harshness  oi  the  English  language,  and  which  was  almsea  as  heartily  as  it 
deserved.  These  Lettera  were,  however,  the  means  of  introducing  bim  to  Walpole, 
through  whom  he  became  acquainted  with  Gibbon  and  other  literary  celebrities.  Pinker- 
ton's  next  pubiication  was  a  most  valuable  one,  Ancient  Seottie/i  Poems  never  btfort  in 
Print,  from  the  M8.  CoUeetions  of  &r  ^'ehard  Maiiiand  of  Let/UngtoH,  Knight  (2.  vols. 
Lond.  1786).  It  was  followed  in  1787  by  his  once  notable  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  and 
Progress  of  the  Scythians  or  Ooths,  in  wliich,  for  the  first  time,  appeara  that  n-otesquely 
virulent  hatred  of  the  Britanno-Ccttic  race — Scotch  Highlanders,  Welsh,  and  uisb — that 
reaches  its  climax  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Ilittory  of  Scotland  prece^ng  the  Reigti  of  Mai- 
eolm  III.  (2  vols.  Lond.  1790),  where  he  aflirms  again  and  again,  obviously  with  tlio 
extremest  gusto,  that  the  Highlanders  are  "mere  savages,  but  one  degree  above  brutes;" 
tliat  they  are  Just  as  they  were  " in  the  days  of  Julius  Ciesar:"  that  "like  Indiana  and 
negroes,"  they  "  will  ever  continue  absolute  savages,"  and  that  "all  we  can  do  is  to  plant 
colonies  among  them,  and  by  this,  and  encouraging  their  emigration,  try  to  get  rid  of 
them."  But  in  spite  of  this  extravagant  tniculeDce  of  apeecm,  tiie  Inguiry  contains  a 
great  deal  of  important  matter— rare  and  curious  historical  documents,  some  of  which 
are  to  be  found  nowhere  else  !n  print.  Hnkerton  left  England  in  1802,  and  fixed  his  resi- 
dence at  Paris,  where  he  died  Mar.  10,  1826,  after  a  life  of  hard  literarj'  work.  His 
principal  puhlicntious,  I)eside3  those  already  mentioned,  arc  The  MedaUie  Hi^ory  of  Sng- 
land  to  the  Ren>liition  (1790);  Scottish  Poems  (3  vols.  1792),  reprinted  from  scarce  editions; 
Incontigraphia  Scotica,  or  Portraits  of  lUustriona  Persons  of  Scotland,  with  Biographical 
Notts  (2  vols.  1795-97);  77*6  History  €f  Scotland  from  the  Accemon  of  the  House  of  Stuart  ta 
that  of  Mary  (2  vols.  1797),  valuable  for  its  laborious  iDvestigation  of  original  materials, 
but  disfigured,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  bv  an  imitation  oi  the  grandiose  style  of  G>1»- 
bon;  Walpoliana,  a  collection  of  his  notes  of  his  friend  Horace  Walpole's  conversation, 
in2vola;  The  Scottish  Gallery,  or  Portraits  of  Eminent  Persons  of  Scotland,  with  their 
Characters  (nm);  Modern  Oeography  {Z  vols.  1802-7);  General  CoUeetwn  of  Voyages  and 
Travels  (18  vols.  1808-18);  2fea  Modern  Atlas  (1809-15);  and  Petrology,  or  a  Treatise  on 
Socks  (3  vols,  1811). 

FINK  ETE,  a  highly  contagious  fever,  prevalent  among  horses ;  thought  to  be  due 
to  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  a  specific  virus.  Its  period  of  incubation  Is  about  three 
days.  Loes  of  appetite,  stiff  joints,  and  a  generally  dull  appearance  are  the  first  symp- 
toms. About  the  fifth  day  the  eyelids  be^me  swollen  and  veiy  red,  and  a  discharge 
cornea  from  the  eyes  ;  the  fever  has  now  reached  its  crisis,  and  tLe  temperature,  which 
rises  as  high  as  105%  begins  to  fall.  At  this  stage  the  animal  generally  suffers  from 
diarrtauea.  The  disease  Is  not  fatal  unless  the  animal  Is  old  or  in  tnd  oonditkw. 
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nmXT,  Edwabd  Coate,  1803-38 ;  b,  London  ;  son  of  William ;  educated  at  St. 
Mary's  college,  Baltimore;  Joined  the  navy  1816,  serving  8  years.  He  undertook  to  prac- 
tice law,  but  had  do  success ;  fried  without  result  to  get  a  commiasion  in  the  Mexican 
navy,  aod  in  1887  bftean  the  publicatioa  of  a  political  Journal  called      Marjflatukr.  He 

Eubiislied  in  1825  Modo^  and  othe^  Poem,  a  later  edition,  appesring  in  the  Mirror 
ibrary  in  1841  entitled  Boeoeo,  with  an  introduction  by  K.  P.  wilUa. 

PIHXHXT.  WiLUAM.  UU).,  1764-18^ ;  b.  Md.;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1786,  and 
■oon  obtained  a  large  practice.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Maryland  conventioa  called  in 
1786  to  ittUfy  tike  U.  8.  conatitotion;  served  in  the  state  council,  bouse  of  deljegates.  and 
senate,  and  In  1796  went  to  En^and  as  commissioner  under  the  Jny  treaty.  He  returned 
in  1804,  and  the  next  year  was  made  attorney-general  of  Maryland.  In  1808  he  was  again 
sent  to  England  as  minister  extraordinary,  and  ne  remained  as  minister  resident.  1807-11, 
He  was  attorney-general  of  the  United  States,  1811-18,  and  served  in  the  war  of  1813  as 
commander  of  a  volunteer  corps,  receiving  a  dangerous  wound  at  Bladensburg.  He  was 
elected  to  congrees  in  181S,  and  appointed  minister  to  Russia  the  next  year.  He  entered 
the  U.  S.  senate  in  1819. 

FUK  BOOT.   See  Spiqelu. 

PIH-KOHET,  in  law,  a  sum  of  money  paid  annually  by  the  hustmnd  to  bis  wife  to 
spend  for  her  personal  expenses.  On  the  death  of  the  wife  her  representatives  cannot 
claim  unpaid  arrears.  The  husband  is  not  at  any  time  boimd  to  pay  the  arrears  for  more 
than  a  single  year.  Pin-money  given  to  the  wife  but  not  spent  by  her.  upon  the  death  of 
the  husband,  goes  to  his  representatives,  Pin-money,  now  practically  obsolete  in  Eng- 
land, was  never  estabUshed  as  a  custom  in  the  United  States.  The  name  Is  said  to 
have  been  derived  from  an  old  English  tax  assessed  to  supply  the  queen  with  pins. 

FUnrA,  a  genus  of  lamellibranchiate  moUusks  of  the  same  family  with  the  pearl  mut- 
ad  (ari«uA4i(B).  and  having  a  shell  of  two  equal  wedge-shaped  valves,  closely  united  by  a 
ligament  along  one  of  their  sides.  The  mantle  is  closed  on  the  side  of  the  ligament;  the 
foot  is  small  and  conical.  The  byssus  is  remarkably  long  and  silky ;  and  by  it  the  species 
affix  themselves  to  submarine  rocks  and  other  bodies,  sometimes  even  to  sandy  or  muddy 
bodies.  The  best-known  species  is  P.  nobility  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  byssus 
of  wliidi  was  used  tgr  the  ancients  for  fabrics,  but  chic^  as  an  article  of  curio^ty,  to 
which  a  great  value  was  attached.   It  is  stiU  so  used  in  mdly  and  elsewhere. 

FIHKAQE  (from  the  Ital.  pmaecia,  a  dimunltive  of  pino,  a  ship),  was  originally  a  small 
vessel,  usually  schooner-ri^ed,  employed  as  tender  to  a  large  shii),  for  the  purpose  of 
conmiunicating  with  the  shore,  etc.  At  present,  however,  the  signification  is  limited  to 
a  large  boat  carried  by  great  ships.  It  Is  smaller  than  the  laundi,  but  larger  tluui  the 
cutters;  aud  is  genenuly  rowed  "  double-banked."  by  from  ten  to  sixteen  oars. 

HXHAGLE,  an  ornamental  termination  much  used  in  Qothic  architecture.  It  is  of 
simple  form  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  style,  having  a  plain  square  or  octagonal  shaft 
and  sloping  roof  or  top,  terminating  with  a  finial;  but  in  later  examples  the  pinnacle  is 
greatly  developed,  and  becomes  one  of  the  most  varied  and  beautiful  features  of  the 
style.   It  is  ornamented  with  shafts  bearing  canopies,  and  niches  filled  with  statues. 

PITOIOSASXS,  or  Pinkipedbs,  a  section  of  comlvora,  comprising  seals  and  wal- 
ruses, in  which  the  fore  and  bind  llmbe  are  short  and  expanded  into  broad,  webbed 
swimming  paddles.  The  hind  feet  are  placed  very  far  back,  nearly  in  a  line  with  the 
axisof  the  oody,  and  somewhat  incorporated  with  the  tail  by  the  integuments.  The 
body  is  elongated  and  somewhat  flih-like,  covered  with  short  furor  hairs,  and  terminated 
by  a  short  conical  tail.  The  five  toes  of  each  foot  are  united  by  the  skin  and  form  pow- 
erful swimmiue  paddles.  The  tips  of  the  toes  are  armed  with  claws,  but  they  have  little 
-power  for  land  locomotion,  the  typical  seals  being  able  only  to  drag  themselves  along 
when  out  of  the  water.  The  ears  are  small,  often  only  indicated  by  apertures,  which 
the  animal  can  close  under  water.  The  dentition  varies,  but  teeth  of  three  kinds  are 
always  present.  The  canines  are  always  long  and  pointed,  and  the  molars  have  sharp 
cutting  edges. 

The  pinnigrades  Include  three  families,  the  earless  seals  {phodda),  the  eared  seate 
i^otariaa),  and  the  walruses  {trieheeida).  The  phodda  diflfer  from  the  walruses  by  hav- 
ing incisor  teeth  in  both  jaws,  and  moderate-sized  canines,  and  from  the  otaridaa  by  the 
absence  of  ears  and  inability  to  use  the  hind  limbs  on  land.  They  are  very  numerous, 
being  found  in  most  seas  of  temperate  and  fri^d  zones,  but  arc  most  numerous  iu  the 
latter.  Their  principal  food  is  nsh,  for  holding  and  masUcatingwhich  their  teeth  are 
adapted.  They  are  much  hunted  for  their  blubber  and  skins.  The  eared  seals,  or  sea- 
Uon$,  diifer  from  the  typical  seals  by  having  small,  conical  curs,  acu  In  the  greater  use 
of  the  limbs,  especiafly  the  hind  limbs,  so  that  they  are  enabled  to  execute  a  sort 
of  walk.  The  sea-lions  are  chiefly  found  in  the  Pacific  and  southern  Atlantic, 
B.  of  La  Plata  river.  The  third  family  of  pinnigrades,  or  irieheeida  comprises 
only  the  v/olrus  or  morse,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  true  seals  by  the  dentition. 
According  to  Owen  there  are  six  incisors  In  the  upper  jaw,  and  four  ip  the  lower,  but 
tliese  are  only  present  in  the  young  animal,  soon  disappearing,  with  the  exception  of  the 
outer  pair  of  upper  incisors.  The  upper  canines  are  enormously  develi^iea  into  long 
tusks,  often  over  15  incties.  The  uppe*  jaw  has  on  each  side  three  premolars  and  two 
molan,  with  flattened  crowns,  and  uw  lower  jaw  has  tlw  some  number  of  premolars  and 
one  molar  on  each  side.    See  Morse,  Otabt.  Heal. 
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FLNMUIiS,  in  botany,  a  leaflet  of  a  pinnate  leaf,  or  of  one  which  is  biplnoate,  trlptn- 
nate,  etc.  See  Leaves.  The  term  is  more  frequently  used,  however,  to  designate  the 
ultimate  divisions  of  the  fronds  of  ferns,  when  divided  in  the  same  manner.  See  Ulus., 
Lycopodiaoe^,  Vol.  IX. 

FIHSX,  a  t.  of  w.  Bussia,  in  the  government  of  Minsk,  surrounded  by  vast  marshes 
eaUa^  the  Flnsk  marshes,  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Pina,  a  branch  of  the  Pripet,  732 
m.  S.S.W.  of  St  Petersburg,  lat.  62"  T  n.,  long.  2fSP  6'  east.  It  was  fomided  in  Uie  12th 
c,  was  conqaered  by  the  prince  of  Lithuania  in  13SK),  was  annexed,  togetlier  witii  Lith- 
nania,  to  Poland  in  1566,  and  came  at  last  into  the  possession  of  Russia  in  1795.  The 
trade  of  Pinsk,  chiefly  transit,  has  Increased,  especially  since  the  opening  of  the  Oehln- 
sky  canal,  which  connects  the  Dnieper  and  the  Black  sea  with  the  Niemen  and  tb» 
Butlc  sea.    Many  ships  and  barges  enter  and  clear  the  port.    Pop.  ^01,  32,168. 

FINSTm,  Giro,  composer,  b.  in  Siena,  Italy,  May  9,  1829;  d.  In  London,  March  10, 
1888.  He  studied  under  his  father  and  played  in  public  at  the  age  of  ten.  Subseijuently 
Im  went  to  England  where  he  studied  the  pianoforte  and  composition,  and  in  1845  entered 
the  conservatorio  of  Bologna,  where  he  became  Rossini's  favorite  pupil.  In  1848  he 
returned  to  England  and  ^ve  singing  lessons  In  London  and  Newcastle.  He  was  also 
professor  of  singing  at  the  Academy  of  Music  In  London.  His  compositions  include 
operas,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  many  songs,  choruses,  and  part  songs,  upon  which  bis 
fame  chiefly  rests. 

FXRT,  a  measure  of  capacity  used  both  for  liquids  and  diy  goods,  and  equivalent 
to  the  eighth  part  of  a  gallon  (q-v.),  or  84.65925  cubic  inches.  The  Scotch  pint,  still  in 
use,  though  Bupuveded  as  a  legal  measure  by  the  imperial  pint,  is  equivalent  to  3.006&1 
imperial  pints. 

FIHIAHi,  or  Pintail  Duck,  Dafila,  a  geuus  of  ducks,  of  the  section  ^th  the  hind 
toe  destitute  of  membrane.  The  bill  is  without  tubercle  at  the  base,  narrow,  with  laminie 
not  projecting  beyond  the  margin.  The  tall  of  the  male  is  long,  and  topers  to  a  point. — 
The  Common  Pintail  {D.  acuta)  ts  a  handsome  bird,  rather  longer  In  shape  than  most  of 
the  ducks;  the  neck  also  longer  and  more  slender.  It  is  about  equal  in  size  to  the  mal- 
lard. The  head  Is  brown,  with  a  white  longitudinal  line  on  each  side  extending  down 
the  neck;  the  back  and  sides  marked  with  waving  lines  of  black  and  grayish-white:  the 
lower  iwts  white;  the  elongated  central  tail-feathers  black.  It  is  a  native  of  all  the 
northern  parts  of  the  world,  migrating  southward  in  winter,  and  a  regular  visitant  of 
many  parts  of  the  British  coasts.  It  also  freq^uents  fresh-water  lakes  and  ponds,  and  is 
common  in  winter  In  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  Its  winter  range  extends  southward 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  even  to  Africa  and  the  West  Indian 
Islands.   Its  flight  is  very  rapid  and  noiseless.   It  is  very  much  esteemed  for  the  table. 

FlNTABD,  Jomr,  LL.i>.,  176»-1844;  b.  N.  T.;  graduated  at  the  college  of  New 
Jersey  in  1776;  studied  but  did  not  practice  law;  was  a  volunteer  in  the  revotntloniuy 
war,  and  for  three  years  a  clerk  to  his  uncle  Lewis  Pintard,  commissioner  for  American 
priscmers  In  New  York;  edited  The  Daily  Advertiser;  afterward  engaged  In  commerce; 
was  for  many  years  city  inspector.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  New  York  historical 
society,  and  vice-president  of  the  American  bible  society. 

PHrrOB,  a  name  applied  to  the  people  inhabiting  the  valley  of  the  Mescala,  In  the 
state  of  Guerrero,  Mexico,  because  they  are  liable  to  a  disease  which  is  produced,  as  it  is 
thought,  by  some  peculiar  properties  of  the  water  of  the  Mescala,  and  resembles  leprosy 
— the  name  Hntos  (Sp.)  signifying  spotted.  The  people  being  mostly  of  Indian  descent, 
the  mistake  has  been  made.of  supposing  that  the  came  Flntos  applied  to  them  as  a  tribe. 

PIKTSCH  ST8TBK,  a  method  of  lighting  railway  cars  by  means  of  compressed  gas 
obtained  by  means  of  distillation  of  petroleum.  Ordinary  coal  gas  when  burned  at  Uie 
pressure  of  street  mains,  about  one  and  one-half  ounces,  will  give  an  Illumination  of 
about  four  candles  per  cn.  ft.  Oil  gas  at  the  same  pressure  will  give  about  16  candles 
per  cu.  ft.  Compression  and  storage  of  gas,  however,  causes  a  loss  In  Its  illuminating 
power  due  to  the  deposition  of  the  rich  oily  hydrocarbons.  But  this  loss  is  much  less 
m  oil  than  in  coal  gas.  At  126  lbs.  pressure  per  square  inch,  one  foot  of  oil  gas  would 
be  equal  in  illuminating  power  to  about  6  feet  of  coal  gas.  The  outfit  on  the  cars  con- 
sists of  one  or  two  storage  tanks,  a  pressure  regulator,  and  a  system  of  piping  to  the 
lamps.  The  latter  are  of  special  des%n,  each  having  from  four  to  six  flames  arranged 
beneath  a  porcelain  reflector,  and  the  whole  encased  in  a  glass  bell  jar. 

FINTUBIC'CHIO,  Bernardino  (Bernardino  di  Betto  Baoio),  1454-1613;  b.  Italy; 
supposed  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Perugino.  His  most  celebrated  works  were  his  ten 
frescos  in  the  Siena  auLhedraL  On  these  he  Is  said  to  have  Itad  the  assistance  of  BaphaeL 
His  "  Discovery  of  the  True  Cross  "  was  painted  for  the  chapel  of  the  cfanrch  of  Ara 
Coelt   Alexander  YL  employed  him  In  the  decomtion  of  the  Vatican,  1479-^ 

PDTZOV,  Francisco  Martin,  the  youngest  of  three  brothers,  belonging  to  a  wealthy 
Spanish  family,  known  as  bold  navigators,  who  sailed  with  Columbus  on  his  first  Toyai^e 
to  America.  Francisco  acted  as  pilot  to  the  Pinta,  which  was  commanded  by  his  brolher 
Martin.  Charles  V.  honored  the  family  by  conferring  upon  them  the  rank  of  hidalgos. 
Admiral  Pinzon,  who  In  1863  was  in  command  of  the  Spanish  fleet  which  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Chincha  islands,  Peru,  is  a  descendant. 

FUlZOir,  Majbtin  Alonso,  b.  about  1441,  the  head  of  an  Andaluslan  family  of  Palos 
de  Moguer.   It  was  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  Plnzons  that  Columbaa  wai 
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able  to  obtain  crews  for  the  Tessels  provided  by  the  crown.  Mutin  commanded  the 
Pinto.  After  the  dlscoveiy  of  San  Salvador,  he  deserted  Columbus  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  fame  by  original  diacoveiy.  fie  landed  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  in  HiBpanlola, 
long  called  by  his  name,  but  now  biown  as  Porto  Caballo,  and  carried  off  some  of  the 
natives  ;  but  was  compelled  to  return  them  by  Columbus,  whom  he  encountered  at  sea. 
Piuzoa  waa  parted  from  his  commander  by  a  storm  on  the  return  voyage,  and  reached 
Bayonne.  Believing  that  the  admiral  had  been  shipwrecked,  he  sent  a  full  account  of 
the' discoveries  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  claiming  more  than  iiia  share  of  the  credit. 
He  arrived  at  Pinto  on  the  same  day  as  Columbus,  was  badly  received  by  he  court,  and. 
died  the  same  year,  1498,  it  is  s^d  from  mortification  and  dejection. 

FZHZOK,  YicENTB  Taxuz,  b.  Spain  abt.  1460;  commander  of  the  J^ifitr.  on  Cohunbus's 
first  voyage.  IJnder  the  general  license  granted  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  go  on 
voyages  of  discovery,  he  sailed  from  Palos,  in  1499,  with  four  vessels.  Salliog  some  700 
lowues,  he  crossed  the  equinoctial  line,  and,  Jan.  28, 1500,  discovered  cape  St.  Augustine. 
He  landed,  and  formally  took  possession  of  the  territory  in  the  name  oi  Spain; .  but,  on 
account  of  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  he  set  sail  to  the  n.w.,  passed  the  mouths  of  the 
Amazon  and  Orinoco,  and  arrived  at  Hispaniola  in  June.  Two  of  his  ships  foundered 
in  a  storm,  and  he  finally  reached  Palos,  having  spout  his  entire  fortune  in  the  enter- 
prise.  In  1501  he  obtained  the  royal  consent  to  settle  and  rule  the  territory  which  he 
had  discovered,  from  a  point  n.  of  the  Amazon  to  cape  St.  Augustine.  He  never,  how< 
ever,  returned  to  that  country,  though  he  took  wrt  in  expeditions  which  were  sent  out 
in  1506  and  1508,  to  discover  the  passage  which  Columbus  ima^ncd  between  the  Atlantic 
and  a  s.  ocean.  He  was  the  first  European  who  crossed  the  equator  in  the  western 
ocean,  and  the  first  to  discover  Brazil. 

PIOKBI'VO,  a  priDcipality  now  incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  lies  along  the 
Italian  coast  opposite  the  island  of  Elba,  the  greater  part  of  which  belonged  to  it.  Its 
extent  was  about  132  Eaglish  sq.  m. ;  and  its  population,  previous  to  its  incorporation 
with  the  rest  of  Italy,  atwut  35,000.  Piombino  was  origiDally  a  flef  of  the  empire,  and, 
Bt  the  end  of  the  14th  c,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  family  of  AppiaQi,  which, 
after  ruling  it  for  nearly  800  years,  made  way  for  a  new  dynasty,  the  family  of  Buon- 
compagni.  This  latter  dynasty  waa  mostly  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  neighboring 
states  of  Sardioia  and  Naples  alternately.  In  1801,  the  Buoncompagni  family  were 
expelled  by  Napoleon,  and  the  principality  giren  to  his  sister  Elisa,  the  wife  of  Felice, 
pnoce  Baciocclii ;  but  the  latter  was  ejected,  and  the  old  dynasty  restored,  by  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna;  the  principality  being  then  put  under  the  suzerainty  of  Tuscany,  whose 
grand-duke  indemniued  the  Buoncompagni  n>r  their  loss  of  sovereignty.  It  is  now  part 
of  the  province  of  Pisa,  in  the  kinednm  of  Italy.  The  strait  between  Piombino  and 
Elba  is  called  the  "  channel  of  Piombino." 

PIOXBO,  Fra  Sbbabtluto  del,  1485-1547;  b.  Venice;  educated  for  the  musical 
profession,  in  which  he  attained  great  excellence  in  his  youth;  afterwards  studied  the 
rudiments  of  painting  with  Bellini;  then  became  a  pupil  of  Qlorgione.  For  many  years 
he  ptunted  after  the  designs  of  Michael  Angclo,  thus  enhancing  his  reputation.  His 
principal  works  are  his"Pieta."  in  the  church  of  the  Conventuale  atViterbo;  the 
"Transfleuration,"  and  "Flagellation,"  in  San  Pietro  in  Montorio;  aod  his  "  Raising  of 
Lazarus,  which  is  considered  his  masterpiece.  Receiving  from  Pope  Clement  VII.  the 
office  of  keeper  of  the  papal  signet,  he  assumed  the  monk^  habit,  and  the  Utle  of  Fra, 
or  Prate  del  Piombo. 

FIONSEB,  a  military  laborer  employed  to  form  roads,  dig  trenches,  and  make  bridges 
as  an  army  advances,  and  to  preserve  cleanliness  in  the  camp  when  it  halts.  Formeny, 
the  pioneers  were  ordinary  laborers  of  the  countrv  in  which  the  army  was.  impressed  for 
military  purposes;  but  now  such  persons  are  only  brought  in  as  auxiliaries,  a  few  men 
being  attached  to  every  corps  as  a  permanent  body  of  pioneers. 

FI0TBX6W,  a  division  of  Russian  Poland,  adjoining  Prussian  Silesia,  Warsaw, 
Eallsz,  Kielce,  and  Badom ;  drained  by  the  Warta  and  Puica ;  47S0  sq-m. ;  popuUtion 
*90, 1,091,800.  The  surfece  Is  level,  though  somewhat  hilly  in  the  s.,  and  the  soil  fertile. 

FIOntKOW,  since  1867  the  capita  of  one  of  the  10  governments  Into  which  Poland 
was  then  divided,  is  near  the  Warsaw  and  Vienna  railway.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
Polish  towns ;  here,  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  diets  were  held,  and  kings  elected. 
In  1702  Piotrkow  was  burnt  by  the  Swedes;  In  1700  the  RtuslanB  gained  a  battle  here. 
Pop.  '90,  28,600. 

FIOZZI,  Mrs.  (n^  Hestbb  Lynch  Salisbuby),  who  cannot  be  forgotten  while  the 
great  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  continues  to  be  remembered,  was  the  daughter  of  John 
Sailsburyt  esq.,  of  Bodvel,  in  Caemarvonsfafre,  where  she  was  bom  in  the  year  1740. 
Early  introduced  into  the  nshlonable  world  of  London,  she  charmed  by  her  beauty  and 
her  lively  manners;  and,  in  176S,  was  married  to  Mr.  Henry  Thrale,  a  rich  brewer 
with  a  recognized  position  in  society,  and,  at  the  time,  one  of  the  members  for 
the  borough  of  Southwark.  Her  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Johnson,  which  speedily 
became  an  Intimacy  of  the  closest  and  most  affectionate  kind,  began  shortly  after.  Of 
all  Johnson's  many  friendships  this  was,  perhaps,  in  certain  essential  respects,  the  most 


valuable  to  him.  To  Jofanson,  widowed  and  alone,  and  subject,  as  hb  had  been  through- 
out, to  excesses  of  a  frightful  gloomy  hypochrondiia,  which  made  life  at  times  to  himao 
almost  intolerable  burdoi,  the  societj  of  Mrs.  Tluale,  and  of  the  drde  which  she 
ntlwred  round  her,  was  a  source  of  incalculable  solace.  Mrs.  Thrale  in  particular,  with 
her  warm  heart,  and  bright  woouuily  Intelligence,  was  always  a  comforting  presence; 
and  her  unfiling  cbeerfuluesa  and  nvacitf  enlivened  for  bim  manv  an  otherwise  cloudy 
hour.  Her  married  life,  though  prosperous,  was  not  an  eminently  happy  one,  Mr.  Henry 
Thrale,  though  always  a  pleasant  and  kindly  gcDtleman,  being  no  miracle  of  conjugal 
virtue.  If  Johnson  owed  her  much,  it  may  be  surmised  that  the  beoeflt  was  in  acme 
sort  reciprocal,  and  that,  far  her  affectionate  reverence  and  solicitude  for  her  sage^  she  a 
little  consoled  herself  for  the  centlemanly  indUFerence  of  her  husband.  On  the  death 
in  1781,  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Thrale  retired  with  her  four  dauj^ters  to  Bath,  where,  in 
1784,  she  married  Mr.  Gabriel  Piozzi,  an  Italian  teacher  of  muuc.  This  miMtUanee — as 
it  was  held — was  deeply  censured  by  alt  her  friends,  and  so  unreasonably  excited  the  ire 
of  Dr.  Johnson  in  particular,  that  a  rupture  of  friendly  relations  was  the  result.  In  tlie 
correspondence  between  them  on  the  subject,  it  must  be  admitted  the  lady  has  much  tbo 
better  of  the  philosopher,  whose  tone  of  unmannerly  rudeness  gives  some  countenance 
to  the  good-n^red  suspii^n  of  his  friends,  that  he  had  an  eye  to  the  widow  himself. 
Though  the  fend  was  ostensibly  healed,  the  friends  never  again  met;  Mrs.  Plozzl  leaving 
England  for  Italy  with  her  husband,  and  Dr.  Johnson  dying  soon  after.  Some  Utt£ 
time  subsequent  to  his  death  she  published  an  octavo  volume,  entitled  AnecdoUtcfDr. 
Bamud  Johnaon  during  the  latt  Famty  Teora  qf  hit  lAfe,  in  which  it  seemed  to  the 
hidignant  Boswell  ana  others,  that  her  main  intention  was  to  take  her  little  feminine 
revenge  on  the  deceased  for  his  outrage  in  the  matter  of  Piozzi.  This  work  she  supple- 
mented in  1788  by  a  collection  of  LeHert  to  and  from  Dr.  Samuel  Johruon,  in  3  vols.  Svo. 
Ot  works  more  properly  her  own  may  be  mentioned  OfrssnoMcms  and  SefieetiojiM  modi 
in  the  Offurae  Jov/tney  through  Franee,  Baly,  and  Qermmy  (3  vols.  8vo,  1789);  Bri^ 
^nonymy,  or  an  Attempt  at  reffulatinff  me  OAenee  of  Worde  in  Fair^Uar  Oonwraation 
vols.  8vo,  1794);  and  Betrotpectian,  or  a  Bevtew  qf  the  mott  atrUdng  and  important  EunU, 
Charetctera,  SUwUiona,  and  their  Conaequencet,  tohteh  the  laat  Eighteen  Hundred  Teart  hate 
preaented  to  the  Vievi  cf  MarUand  (3  vols.  4to,  1801) — books  long  since  utterly  forgotten, 
if  ever  Uiey  were  at  all  read  and  remembered.  Having  survived  her  second  husband, 
her  own  celebrity,  and  almost  In  some  sort  that  of  the  great  Dr.  Johnson,  with  whom 
her  name  remains  indissolubly  connected,  Mrs.  Piozzi  died  at  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  on 
Hay  2, 1821.   See  Seeley's  Mra.  Thrale  (1891). 

FIP,  Chip,  or  Roup,  a  disease  of  poultry,  often  very  fatal,  particularlv  to  chickens 
and  turkey  poults.  It  is  very  frequent  also  in  young  pheasants.  Adult  birds  are,  how 
«ver,  liable  to  it ;  and  when  it  appears  in  a  poultty-yard  it  often  attacks  many  In  rapid 
auccession,  so  that  it  is  re^rded  as  highly  contas^ua.  It  most  freqneotiy  occurs  in  wet 
or  verv  cold  weather,  and  is  generally  described  as  a  kind  of  catarrh,  although  perhaps 
it  might  more  accurately  be  called  a  kind  of  Influenza.  It  be^ns  with  a  slight  hoarse- 
ness and  catching  in  the  breath,  which  is  followed  by  an  offensive  discharge  from  the 
nostrils  and  eyes,  rattling  in  the  throat,  and  an  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  mouth, 
forming  a  "scale"  on  the  tongue.  The  communication  of  the  disease  from  one  bird  to 
another  is  supposed  to  take  place  through  the  contamination  of  the  water  in  their  com- 
mon drinking- vessel,  and  therefore  a  bird  affected  with  it  should  at  once  be  removed 
from  the  rest.  Castor-oil  is  freclv  administered  by  some  poultry-keepers.  Mrs.  Blair, 
in  77l«  Benw^e,  recommends  a  table-spoonful,  but  wittiout  saying  whether  this  dose  la 
for  a  f ull-erown  fowl  or  a  young  chicken.  She  recommends  also  a  medicine  composed 
of  half  a  dram  of  dried  sulphate  of  iron,  and  one  dram  of  capsicum,  made  into  80  pills 
with  extract  of  licorice,  one  pill  to  be  siven  three  times  a  day.  This  after  a  certain  time 
is  to  be  followed  by  another  compound,  of  sulphate  of  iron,  cayenne  pepper,  and  butter. 
The  eves,  nostrils,  and  mouth  are  to  he  washed  with  vinegar.  In  a  work  on  poultry 
publi^ed  in  1867  {The  Practical  Poultry-keeper,  by  L.  Wright,  London),  it  is  especiaJly 
recommended  that  the  diseased  birds  should  be  kept  warm;  they  are  to  be  fed  on  oat- 
meal mixed  with  ale,  and  to  get  plenty  of  green  food.  In  other  reqtecis,  except  as  to 
the  castor-oil,  the  treatment  recommended  nearly  agrees  with  Mrs.  Blair's ;  but  the 
removal  of  the  "  scale"  from  the  tongue  is  not  regarded  as  necessary,  because  it  will  dis- 
appear of  itself  on  tlie  cure  of  the  disease. — It  is  proper  to  mention  that  there  is  consider- 
able confusion  of  nomenclature  as  to  the  disease  of  fowls,  and  that,  by  some  writers,  the 
mere  symptomatic  affection  of  the  tongue  is  called  pip,  and  the  disease  itself  roup.  Th* 
terms,  however,  are  generally  used  in  the  same  sense. 

a  genus  of  t>atrachians,  in  gen^l  form  resembling  frogs  and  toads,  and  char- 
acterized  by  the  very  broad  and  triangular  liead,  the  sides  of  which  are  destitute  of  the 
glands  (parotoida)  so  large  in  the  true  toads;  the  eyes  small,  and  situated  near  the  margin 
of  the  lower  Jaw ;  the  ear  concealed  beneath  the  skin;  the  tongue  merely  rudimentary; 
the  jaws  destitute  of  teeth;  the  fore-feet  not  webbed,  but  divide  into  four  fingers,  each 
of  which  divides  at  the  extremity  into  four  small  points,  these  agidn  being  minutely 
divided  in  a  similar  manner;  the  hind-feet  five-toed  and  completely  webbed;  the  larynx 
of  the  male  extremely  large— a  triangular  bony  box,  within  which  are  two  small  movable 
bones  for  occasionauj  dosing  the  entmnoe  ot  the  bronchi;  the  hack  of  tlw  fooale  fur 
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Biihed  with  numerous  cells  or  pouches,  in  which  the  egigs  are  hatched,  and  the  young 
undergo  all  their  transformations  till  they  have  attaineda  form  similar  to  that  of  Iheir 
parents.  These  cburacters  are  so  remarkable  as  to  make  the  creatures  of  this  genus 
objects  of  peculiar  interest;  but  particularly  the  mode  of  rearine  the  ^oung.  It  was  at 
first  supposed  that  the  young  were  produced  in  some  onuBual  way  in  the  cells  from 
which  tney  were  seen  finally  to  emerge ;  but  this  Is  not  the  case.  The  eggs  are  deposited 
by  the  female  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  are  carefully  placed  by  the  male  in  the  cells 
oi  her  back,  which  close  over  them.  When  the  young  are  ready  to  use  their  limbs  they 
stru^Ie  out  of  the  cells,  to  which  ihey  never  afterwards  return.  The  best-known  species 
of  pipa  is  that  commonly  called  the  Surinam  toad  (P.  rurinamenm),  a  native  of  Guiana 
and  other  warm  parts  of  continental  America,  where  it  inhabits  swamps  and  ditches, 
and  is  occasionally  found  in  damp  and  dirtv  comers  of  houses.  It  Is  sometimes  7  In. 
long;  its  color  is  tnvwQidi-oliTe  above,  whitish  below;  the  skin  covered  with  small  hard 
granules,  mingled  with  occcuonal  homy  tubercles.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  creature  is 
pecnllariy  hideous. 

PIPE,  8  measure  of  quanti^  commonly  employed  in  INjrtugal.  Spdn,  Fiance,  and  in 
some  other  countries  wluch  trade  with  these.  It  i8  used  almost  excluBively  for  Trine  and 
oil,  and  has  a  ]Mrticular  value  for  almost  each  locality.  The  pipe  is  called  in  England  a 
butt,  and  is  equal  to  two  bo^eads,  or  half  a  tun.  The  pipe  of  Oporto  is  larger  than 
those  of  Lisbon  and  of  Smin  in  the  proportion  of  98  to  76.  There  are  three  different 
measures  of  (bis  name  in  France ;  ana  there  was  formerly  a  pipe,  a  measure  of  capacity 
for  dry  goods,  in  use  by  the  Bretons.  But  the  pipe  in  England  varies  with  the  descrip- 
tioQ  of  wine  it  contains:  a  pii>e  of  port  contains  114  imi>erial  gallons;  of  sbeny,  108 
imperial  gallons;  and  of  madeira,  93  imperial  gallons;  while  the  common  English  pipe 
contains  126  wine  gallons,  <)r  106  imperial  gallons  nearly. 

PIPE-CUY  is  a  fine  clay  (q.v.),  free  from  iron  and  other  impurities,  having  a  grayish- 
white  color,  a  greasy  feel,  and  an  earthy  fracture.  It  adheres  strongly  to  toe  tongue, 
and  is  very  plastic,  tenacious,  and  infusible.  It  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  tobacco- 
pipes  and  white  pottery.  The  localiUes  where  it  is  cliiefly  obtuned  are  Devonshire,  and 
the  Trough  of  Poole  In  Donetshiie.  It  is  also  found  in  various  places  in  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  Germany. 

PIPE*n8E,  /^fftiathui,  a  genus  of  osseous  fishes  of  the  order  UmhobranehU  (q.  v. ),  and 
of  the  family  tyngna^ida.  In  this  family  the  form  is  elongated,  there  is  little  flesh,  and 
the  body  is  almost  covered  with  partially  ossified  plates;  tae  head  is  long;  the  jaws  are 
elongated  so  as  to  form  a  tubular  snout — whence  the  name  pip>e-fish  and  tyngncUhut  (Or. 
jyn,  together,  and  gnathot,  a  jaw) ;  and  the  males  have  pouches,  variou^y  situated,  i:t 
which  they  receive  the  eggs  of  their  mate,  and  carry  them  till  they  are  batched.  The 
family  tyn^naihida  is  sometimes  restricted  to  those  in  which  the  egg-pouch  of  the  males 
is  on  the  tail,  and  is  open  throughout  its  whole  length,  and  the  tail  is  not  prehensile.  Thus 
restricted,  it  contains  a  number  of  genera,  of  which  one  only,  $^gnathM,  is  British. — 
One  of  the  most  common  British  species  Is  the  Qbeat  Pife-pibh  {tyngnaikiu  am$), 
which  is  sometimes  found  in  deep  water,  and  sometimes  at  low  tide  among  the  sea-weed 
in  rock -pools.  The  specimens  commonly  seen  are  from  1  ft.  to  16  in.  in  length ;  but  Ulls 
fish  is  said  to  attain  a  length  of  2  or  8  feet.  Its  food,  and  that  of  the  other  species,  is 
believed  to  consist  of  small  marine  animals  and  the  e^  of  fishes;  and  it  may  be  seen 
slowly  moving  about,  with  curious  contortions,  poking  its  long  snout  into  every  crevice 
in  search  of  food,  and  sometimes  assuming  a  vertical  position  with  the  head  downward, 
poking  Into  or  stirring  the  sand.  This  and  the  other  pipe-fishes  show  great  affection  for 
their  young,  which  are  believed  to  return,  on  the  appearance  of  danger,  to  the  pouch  of 
their  male  parent,  after  they  have  begun  to  leave  it,  and  to  swim  ai>out  in  the  sea. 

Tlie  name  pipe-fish  is  sometimes  also  eiven  to  the  fishes  forming  the  family  ^tufartdo 
(q.TX  or  flute-mouths,  sometimes  called  j^EW-mouAJL 

PIPB  Uns.  Iron  pipes  for  transporting  oil  from  the  wells  to  some  certain  destine* 
tlon.  The  first  suggestion  of  such  a  mode  was  made  by  Gen.  8.  D.  Kams,  in  Nov.,  I860. 
His  idea  was  to  lay  a  line  from  Burning  dprings  to  Parkersburg,  and  let  the  oil  gravi- 
tate to  the  Ohio  river,  where  it  could  be  properly  loaded  and  shipped.  The  distance  was 
about  36  miles.  For  some  reason  the  line  was  never  laid.  Several  years  afterward,  a 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  inventor  of  the  rotary  pump  which  bears  his  name,  conceived  the  idea 
of  fareing  oil  tiirough  pipes,  and  his  plans  became  a  reality,  the  first  pipe  line  being  laid 
from  the  Slierman  well  to  the  railway,  a  distance  of  about  three  miles.  Every  preparar- 
tion  was  taken  to  prevent  the  breaking  of  the  pipes.  Air  chambers  were  built  at  uttei^ 
nis  of  evenr  50  or  100  feet.  They  were  fashioned  like  the  air  chambers  on  force  pumps. 
They  were  heavily  built,  being  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  were  for  the  purpose  of  equal- 
izing the  pressure.  They  constituted  a  series  of  strange  looking  protuberances  along  the 
line  and  excited  great  curiosity,  inasmuch  as  they  gave  the  line  the  appearance  of  a  fence, 
with  highly  ornamental  posts,  running  through  a  wilderness  of  rocks,  woods,  hiUs,  and 
-valieyB.  The  pipes  were  of  cast  iron,  but  the  joinUngs  proved  to  be  imperfect  and 
trough  leakage,  verv  little  oil  ever  reached  the  end  of  the  line.  Although  a  success 
tiworetically,  the  work  was  a  mechanical  failure. 

The  year  1665  witnessed  the  first  successful  laying  of  a  pipe  line.  It  extended  from 
Pltbole  to  Miller's  farm,  a  distance  of  4  miles,  and  was  laid  down  by  Samuel  Van  Syc- 
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kle,  of  TitusTille.  Late  fn  tbe  year  of  1865,  Henry  Harley  began  a  line  from  Beanlo^ 
holi  run  to  Shaffer  Farm  :  a  company  was  organized  ;  tbie  two  lines  consolidated,  and 
were  brought  into  successful  operation  under  the  name  of  the  "  Allegheny  Transports- 
tioo  Company."  When  tbe  prospects  of  success  In  the  aocom[diBhmeDt  ox  their  under- 
taking became  assured,  the  most  detennined  oppodtion  to  the  enterprise  broke  out  and 
was  entered  Into  by  an  army  of  toustaboutB  and  teamsters  ;  personal  violence  was  threat- 
ened to  the  proprietors ;  their  oil  tanks  were  burned  ;  attempts  made  to  destroy  tbe 
pipes  by  breaking  the  joints,  and  workmen  were  brutally  assaulted.  Some  detecdTes 
became  teamsters,  discovered  the  ringleaders,  had  them  arrested,  and  the  strife  was  at  an 
end.    The  promoters  of  the  enterprise  were  victorious. 

Tbe  success  having  proved  of  such  great  value,  the  building  of  now  lines  was  prompt- 
ly enteral  upoa,  and  so  rapidly  progressed,  tliat  fn  1880  there  was  a  complete  netw(»t 
throughout  tiie  oil  regions,  with  trunk  lines  to  Pittsburg,  Cleveland,  New  York,  WIU- 
iamsport,  and  other  places,  which  ance  that  time  has  increased,  until  every  prominent 
city  within  the  reach  of  the  various  companiea  has  been  connected  with  the  "  oil  arte- 
ries" of  tbe  great  Reservoir. 

Tbe  trunk  lines  are  laid  from  the  wells  to  the  great  cities.  They  are  laid  in  the  for- 
ests and  among  the  hills  and  valleys,  across  rivers,  and  are  either  entirely  on  the  surface 
of  tbe  ground  or  only  slightly  covered. 

The  main  lines  are  built  of  6-indb  pipe  tested  to  a  pressure  of  2000  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  The  pipe  is  simply  a  monster  gas  pipe.  JBach  well  has  a  tank  tlther  of 
wood  or  Iron,  holding  an  average  of  250  bbls.  At  the  terminal  statfon  a  "  rack"  is  con- 
structed that  will  hold  from  1  to  20  cars,  with  a  system  of  branch  pipes  laid  with  cocks. 
The  tank  cars  run  alongside,  and  every  stream  is  opened,  filling  the  whole  tr^n,  whether 
few  or  many  cars,  in  about  an  hour  and  thirty  minutes.  In  lw4  the  average  number  of 
barrels  pumped  through  the  pipe  line  dally  was  64,781.  The  National  Tnuidt  Oo.  ccm- 
trols  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  Pipe  lines.    See  Oil  Wells  and  Qil  Tbads. 

PZFEBA'CEJE,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  natives  almost  exclusively  of  the 
hottest  part  of  the  globe,  particularly  of  Asia  and  America.  None  of  them  found  io  cold 
regions.  About  600  species  are  known,  to  most  of  which  the  name  Pbfper  is  sometimes 
given,  although  some  are  also  known  by  other  names,  particularly  those  of  which  the  fruit 
IS  not  used  as  a  spice,  but  of  which  some  part  is  employed  for  some  other  purpose,  as 
betel,  cubebs,  matico,  and  ava.  See  these  beads.  But  pepper(q.v.)  is  themostimportant 
product  of  the  order.  Of  the  pipcraceee,  a  few  are  almost  trees;  but  they  are  generally 
shrubs  or  herbaceous  plants,  often  climbing.  They  have  jointed  stems;  opposite 
whorled  or  alternate  leaves,  with  or  without  stipules,  and  insignificant  greenish  flowers 
in  lender  spikes,  unisexual  or  hermaphrodite,  the  different  kinds  generally  mingled  in 
the  same  spike;  tbe  flowers  witliout  calyx  or  corolla,  but  each  with  a  bract,  tbe  stamens 
8  to  ^  the  ova^  witii  one  cell  and  one  ovule,  and  crowned  with  one  or  three  stigmssi 
the  fruit  somewhat  succulent,  containing  one  seed. 

PlP'EBDfE,  CitHisNOi,  is  an  alkaloid  posses^ng  veir  weak  basic  properties,  wtaidi 
is  found  in  the  pepper  tribe.  It  may  be  obtained  by  beating  powdered  pepper  with 
alcohol,  which  extracts  the  piperineand  some  resinous  matter,  which  maybe  removed 
digestion  in  a  solution  of  potash.  It  occurs  in  colorless  well-formed  pnsms,  which  are 
Inooluble  In  cold  water,  but  dissolve  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  According  to  Miller, 
piperine  "has  an  acrid  taste,  resembling  that  of  pepper;"  while  Gorup-Besanez  asserts 
that  '*  it  is  devoid  of  odor  or  taste,  ana  that,  consequently,  the  well-known  properties 
of  pepper  are  not  dependent  on  it."  On  beating  piperine  with  soda-lime,  a  remarkable 
oily  base,  viperidine,  CdlnN,  \a  obtained,  with  a  pungent  odor,  resembling  both  dial 
of  ammonia  and  pepper. 

FIFE  BOLLB^HB,  or  rolls  of  the  Exchequer,  are  records  of  revenue  beginning  {u  the 
second  year  of  Henry'  II.  of  Eneland,  and  extending,  with  but  two  breaks— the  rolls  of 
the  first  year  of  Henry  III.  and  the  seventh  year  of  Heniy  IV.— 4o  1888,  when  thev  were 
abolished  entirely.  The  antf graph  or  roll  of  the  chancellor's  scribe  supplies  the  place  of 
the  missing  roll  of  Henry  IV.  One  of  this  series  of  rolls  that  was  long  thought  by  some 
to  be  that  of  the  first  year  of  Henry  II. ,  and  by  others  to  belong  to  the  fifth  year  of 
Stephen,  has  been  recently  decided  beyond  a  peradventure  to  belong  to  tbe  tbirty-flret 
year  of  Henry  I.,  and  this  makes  it  the  earliest  national  document  of  any  extent  uiat  Is 
now  in  existence,  except  Domesday-Book  (q.v.).  These  records  are  among  the  most 
interesting  and  valuable  documents  of  the  public  records  of  England.  It  is  difficult  to 
state  Just  what  these  records  contain ;  but  they  comprise  In  part  everything  pertaiiditg 
to  the  early  revenues  of  the  crown, — e.g.  rents  of  various  kinds,  fines,  taxes  of  lands  aiM 
tenements  ;  also  accounts  of  ancient  revenues  of  the  crown  classified  under  the  names 
of  the  different  counties  and  "written  up  annually  to  the  charging  and  discharging  of 
the  sheriffs  and  other  accountants."  The  pipe  rolls  also  contained  accounts  of  goods 
seized  by  the  crown,  of  the  outlawry  of  any  prominent  man.  or  of  his  daughter's  mar- 
riage ;  also  names  of  most  of  tbe  property  holders  In  a  county,  and  so  making  them  of 
inestimable  value  to  county  historians  or  to  pedigree-hunters.  A  Pipe  Boll  SodMj  was 
eBtablishcd  in  1883,  which  purposes  to  reprint  the  entire  series  of  tbe  pipe  rolls. 

The  Pipe  Boll  of  Cloyne  was  compiled  in  1864  by  Bishop  Bwaflbam,  an4  is  condd- 
ered  a  famous  reoord.  It  gives  a  full  and  antheatic  account  "  of  tbe  feudal  tnnea  of  Um 
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lee,  the  nature  of  the  Impositions,  and  the  duties  the  part  hominet  Saneti  Coimani  were 
bound  to  perform  at  a  very  early  period."  This  record  is  now  in  the  Record  Office  in 
Dublin. 

FXPEB,   See  Tobacco  Pipes. 

PIPES,  or  Tubes,  are  made  of  various  materials  and  for  varioua  purposes.  Thus, 
we  liave  draininK-pipes  for  agricultural  and  sanitarr  purposes,  made  of  earthenware, 
wood,  and  metal;  pipes  of  vaiious  kinds  of  metals  for  a  great  vorietj  of  purposes,  and 
tobacco-pipes  (q-v.)  of  various  materials.  Formerly,  wooden  pipes  were  extensively  used 
for  conveying  water  and  for  draining ;  but  so  great  an  improvement  has  been  effected  of 
late  yean  In  the  manufacture  of  metal  anil  earthenware  pipes  that  they  have  now 
become  exceedingly  rare,  and  will  soon  disappear.  For  agriculiural  purposes,  drain-tikt 
are  made  of  ordinary  brick-clay;  and  owing  to  the  use  of  machinery  in  their  manufacture, 
they  are  produced  very  rapidly  and  cheaply.  They  are  of  various  sizes,  but  tlie  most 
general  is  15  in.  io  length  by  2^  in.  diameter.  The  operatioo  of  the  drain-tile  machine  is 
to  squeeze  a  continuous  length  of  soft  plastic  clay  through  a  riag-shaped  orifice,  the  cen- 
ter of  which  is  occupied  by  a  core  or  mandrel  of  the  size  of  the  hollow  part  of  the  pipe. 
Another  arrangement  of  the  machine  is  to  cut  the  pipe  to  the  proper  lengths  as  it  passes 
through,  and  by  m^ns  of  a  traveling- table,  to  carry  them  forwara  to  be  removed  to  the 
sheds,  where  they  are  dried,  previous  to  being  burned  in  the  kilns. 

Earthenware  pipes  are  now  made  of  almost  every  size,  from  an  inch  or  two  in 
diameter  up  to  the  enormous  size  of  S4  inches.  They  are  usually  made  of  fire-clay,  and 
are  glazed  like  common  pottery.  See  the  article  Pottebv.  They  are  wider  at  one  end, 
so  as  to  form  a  socket  to  receive  the  end  of  another,  and  thus  torm  a  contlnuone  tube. 
These  are  greatly  used  for  the  drainage  of  bouses,  and  for  sewering,  for  which  they 
are  admirably  adapted :  the  inner  surface  being  glazed  as  well  as  the  outer,  offers  no 
resistance  to  sedimentary  matters,  which  are  consequently  carried  away  readily.  These 
pipes  are  of  such  great  strength,  that  many  small  towns  in  England  are  now  sewered 
with  them  almost  entirely.  Another  kind  has  been  introduced  for  chimney  flues.  They 
are  also  made  of  flre-clav,  but  unglozed  externally,  and  so  thick  that  there  is  little  fear  of 
breaking.  They  are  placed  one  on  another,  and  are  built  into  the  walls  of  houses, 
Instead  of  the  ordinafy  chimneys,  and  in  this  way  save  much  labor  in  building,  and 
afford  a  much  more  etfecUve,  and  easily  cleaned  fiue.  Oaoutehoue  vulcanited  andptUa 
pereha  are  also  eitensively  used  for  mtuung  pipes  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  their  nezi- 
bility  rendering  them  very  useful.  ZeeUhern  pipet  ore  used  chiefly  for  the  conveyance  of 
water  temporarily,  as  in  the  case  of  flre-cngines:  they  are  generally  called  hote.  Metal 
I^pes  are  mode  of  iron,  lead,  tin,  or  an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead,  copper,  brass,  etc.  Iron 
pipes  are  usually  cast,  and  the  manufacture  of  such  pipes  lias  become  of  enormous 
*  extent,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  works,  by  which  almost  all  large  towns  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  in  many  forei^  states  are  now  supplied  with  water  and  gas,  the  pipes  for  which 
are  laively  exported  from  Oreat  Britain.  A  great  proportion  of  the  trade  fh  cast-iron  pipes 
is  carried  on  in  Scotland.  The  water-works  which  supply  the  great  towns  of  Lancashire 
have  nearly  all  been  furnished  with  pipes  from  Scotland;  and  the  magnitude  of  the  sup- 
ply can  be  best  understood  when  it  is  known  that  for  tlie  Riviogton  pike  works,  which 
supply  Liverpool,  upwards  of  20  m.  of  iron  pipes,  nearly  4  ft.  io  diameter,  are  required. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  correctestimate,  but  itbaslieen  stated,  with  great  reason 
for  belief,  that  in  Great  Britain  the  gas  and  water  pipes  Imd  and  In  use  exceed  half  a 
million  of  miles  in  length. 

Pipes  made  from  the  ductile  metals,  such  as  brass,  copper,  and  tin,  are  made  by  flrat 
casting  an  ingot  of  the  metal  Into  the  shape  shown  in  fig.  1,  with  a  hole  through  Its 
length  of  the  same  diameter  the  bore  of  the  pipe  is  intended  to  have.  Into  this  is  placed 
an  iron  rod,  called  the  mandrel  (a,  fig.  3),  which  exactly  fits,  and  which  projects  slightly 
at  the  tapered  end  fi^.  2).  It  is  then  brought  to  the  drawing-table,  and  here  the 
small  end  with  its  projecting  mandrel  is  put  into  a  funnel-shaped  hole,  drilled  tlirough  a 
steel  post  (a,  fig.  S),  so  as  to  allow  the  point  to  be  griped  on  the  otiicr  side  by  a  pair  of 

pincers,  at  the  end  of  a  strong  ch^n; 
the  machine-power  is  then  applied  to 
the  other  end  of  the  chain,  and  the 
soft  metal  and  its  mandrel  are  drawn 
through,  the  former  being  extended 
equally  over  the  surface  of  the  latter, 
which  is  then  removed,  and  the  length 
of  pipe  is  complete.  Some  metals  re- 
quire repeated  drawing  through  holes, 
ietting  gradually  smaller,  andhave  to 
be  softened  or  annealed  at  intervals,  as 
the  metal  hardens  under  repeated 
drawing.  In  this  way,  brass,  copper, 
tin,  and  pewter  pipes  are  made ;  and 
a  patent  has  also  been  taken  out  for  making  steel  ones;  but  lead  pipes  are  made  of  great 
lengths  by  squeezing  the  soft  metal  througli  a  hole  in  a  steel  piate  in  which  there  is  a  fixed 
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cm  mandra.  protjec^g,  which  forms  and  iQgalatea  the  slu  of  the  bom  of  the  plpa 
Pipes  are  also  made  from  copper,  brass,  and  malleable  lioa  by  rolling  out  narrow  stiqn 
of  metal,  and  then  passiiig  them  succesaiTely  through  rollers,  which  are  deeply  grooved, 
and  which  turn  up  the  ei&es.  A  mandrel  is  then  laid  in  it,  and  it  is  next  passed  tluoo^ 
double-grooTed  rollers,  wuich  turn  the  edges  Id,  and  thus  form  a  complete  tube  round 
the  mandrel.  The  edges,  however,  require  soldering  or  welding,  if  of  iron.  All  boiler 
tubes  used  to  be  made  in  this  way;  but  the  method  of  drawine  has  lately  been  so  much 
improved,  that  copper  and  brass  pipes,  or  tubes,  as  they  are  frequently  called,  are  now 
drawn  of  considerale  thickness  and  diameter. 

FIPZ-8TICEB.  It  is  usual  to  call  the  wooden  tubes  used  for  8om«  tobacco-pipes  by 
this  name;  and  unimportant  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear  what  the  tube  is  nuuie  of, 
there  is  great  dtfCerenoeof  taste  In  this  respect;  andgrmt  canistakenby  amneamokersto 
get  what  they  consider  the  choicest  material.  Perhaps  the  most  prized  are  the  ^riot  or 
cherry  pipe-sticks  of  Austria.  These  are  tbe  young  stems  of  the  mahiUeb  cherry  {prtimu 
mahaieS).  which  is  extensively  grown  for  the  purpose  in  the  environs  of  Vienna.  An 
astonishing  amount  of  care  is  bestowed  on  tbe  cultivation  of  these  shrubs,  which  are  all 
raised  from  seed.  When  the  seedUngs  are  two  years  old,  they  are  each  planted  in  a 
small  pot,  and  as  they  continue  to  grow,  every  attempt  at  branching  is  stopped  by  remov- 
ing the  bud.  As  they  increase  in  size  from  year  to  year,  thev  are  shifted  to  larger  pots 
or  boxes,  and  great  care  is  taken  tb  turn  them  round  almost  cuily,  so  that  every  part  is 
equally  expcNed  to  the  sun.  When  they  have  attained  a  atuBcient  height,  Uiey  are 
aUowed  to  form  a  small  busby  head,  and  continue  to  receive  the  same  attention  la  duly 
turning,  etc.,  until  they  are  udck  enough  in  the  stem.  They  are  then  taken  up,  and  the 
roots  and  branches  removed,  and  the  stem  put  by  to  season.  Afterwards,  they  are  bored 
through  and  are  ready  for  use.  These  pipe-sticks  have  an  agreeable  odor,  and  are 
covered  with  a  reddish-brown  bark,  which  ts  retained.  Sometimes  they  are  6  ft.  in 
length,  and  as  smooth  and  stnught  as  if  turned.  When  of  such  a  length,  they  command 
him  prices.  In  Hungary,  pipe^tlcks  made  from  the  stems  of  the  mock  orange  (FhSa- 
ddjAiu  eoroaarim)  are  mucu  used ;  and  tbe  jessamine  sticks  of  Turkey  are  in  great  esteem 
in  all  countries.  Orange  and  lemon  trees  and  ebony  are  also  used.  The  oiief  recom- 
mendation of  tli^  materials  seems  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  wood  to  absorb  the  oil  pro- 
duced iu  smoking  tobacco,  and  consequently  to  render  the  smoke  less  acrid.  See 

TOBACOO-PnViB. 

PIFEBTOra,  a  CO.  in  8.w.  Minnesota,  bordering  on  Dakota,  drained  by  the  Rock 
river  and  by  tbe  Big  Sioux  and  its  tributaries  ;  460  sq.m.  ;  pop.  '90,  6182.  The  surface 
is  mostly  rolling  pi^e.  It  is  noted  (or  lis  quarry  of  red  stone,  from  which  the  Indians 
made  their  pipes,  and  which  was  regarded  by  them  as  sacred.    Co.  seat,  Pipestone. 

FIPI,  the  name  given  to  the  ripe  pods  of  Octsalpinia  papai  (see  C^SAtiPmu),  which 
are  used  in  tanning,  and  are  not  unfrequently  imported  along  with  dividivi  (q.v.),  and 
sometimes  separat^y,  but  not  to  any  considerable  extent,  being  vesy  inferior  to  dividivL 
They  are  ea^y  distmguished  from  the  pods  of  dividivi,  not  being  curved  as  they  are, 
but  straight. 

PIPIBG  CBOW.    See  Babttah. 

PIP'IT,  Tnxisa,  or  Titlark.  AtUAus,  a  genus  of  birds  included  by  Linnieus  among 
lariES  (alauda);  but  now  regarded  as  forming  even  a  distinct  family,  antfiidm,  which  is 
ranked  amoq^  the  dentinmret,  whilst  the  lark  family  (oZaudAfo)  is  ranked  among  the 
eonAwbw.  The  bill  is  more  slender  than  in  larks ;  the  tips  of  the  mandibles  slightlv  bent 
downwards  and  notched.  The  falnd-claw  is  long,  although  not  so  long  as  in  larks,  ana  more 
or  less  curved.  The  plumage  resembles  that  of  larka;  in  habits  and  motion  of  the  tail, 
there  is  a  greater  resemblance  to  wagtails.  The  bill  is  not  strong  enough  for  feeding  on 
grain  or  hard  seeds,  and  Insects  and  worms  are  the  principal  food  of  pipits.  The  most  com- 
mon British  species  is  the  Meadow  Pifit,  Common  Titlark,  or  TiTLma  (A.  prat&nMis), 
familiarly  known  in  many  parts  of  England  and  of  Scotland  as  the  motKAteper.  It  is 
found  in  almost  ail  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  n.  of  Asia,  in  western  In<Ua,  In  Japan, 
and  in  IcclMid.  It  is  a  small  bird,  its  color  Irown  of  various  shades.  It  frequents 
heaths,  mosses,  and  pastures;  and  usuallv  makes  its  nest  on  a  grassy  bank,  or  beside  a 
tuft  of  grass  or  heath.  Its  song  is  weak  and  plaintive,  and  it  generally  sings  in  the 
sir.  It  is  gre^ious  in  winter.  The  cuckoo  is  said  to  deposit  its  e^gs  more  frequently 
in  the  nest  or  the  meadow  pipit  than  in  that  of  any  other  British  bird. — A  rather 
larger  British  species  is  the  Trkb  Pipit,  or  Fiei.d  Titlino,  which  has  a  shorter  claw, 
and  perches  on  trees,  ftiequenting  Indosed  and  wooded  districts.  It  la  a  summer 
visitant  of  Britan,  and  most  common  in  the  s.  of  England.  It  occurs  iu  most  puts  of 
Europe,  in  Asia,  and  the  n.  of  Africa.— The  rock  pipit,  or  Sea  Titlihg  (A.  petroma},  is 
to  be  found  on  the  shores  of  all  parts  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  is  rather  laiver  than 
the  tree  pipit,  and  has  a  long  curved  hind-claw.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  small  marim 
animals,  seeking  its  food  close  to  the  edge  of  tlie  retiring  tide. 

PIPPI.   See  GmLio  Romano. 

FIPPDI  (so  called  probably  because  raised  from  the  pip,  or  seed),  a  name  given  to 
many  varieties  of  apple,  among  which  are  some  of  the  finest  in  cnltiva^on,  as  the  Ooiden 
Uppin,  RibHon  Pipptn,  etc.   The  rtbston  pippin  was  long  supposed  to  be  an  origlnnlly 
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English  variety,  prodttced  at  Rlbeton  Hall  la  Yorkshire,  but  it  is  proved  to  have  been 
introduced  from  Normandy  in  the  begLnoing  of  the  18th  century. 
PIP8IBCEWA.    See  Wintebgbeen. 

FIQUA,  a  city  in  Miami  co.,  O. ;  on  the  Miami  river,  the  Miami  and  Erie  Canal,  and 
the  Pittabiurg,  (Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and-  St.  Louis,  and  the  Hamilton  and  Dayton  rail- 
roads; 28  mlleft  n.  of  Iteyton.  It  is  buitt  on  a  large  plain,  with  broad  streets;  has 
ezceltent  water  power  for  manufacturing;  Mid  contuns  gas  and  electric  light  plants, 
street  railroads,  several  national  banks,  the  Schmldlapp  free  school  with  library,  and 
rolling  mills,  corrugated  iron  works,  and  manafactones  of  stoves,  ranses,  bentwood 
goods,  woolen  goods,  straw-boani,  fumiture,  and  linseed  oil,  the  last  being  Its  moat 
Gnportant  industries.   Pop.  '90,  9,090. 

FIQUBT,  a  game  of  cards  plared  between  two  persons  with  82  cards— viz.,  the  four 
honors,  and  the  highest  four  plain  cards  of  each  suit.  The  cards  are  shuffled  and  cut  as 
in  whist,  and  then  dealt,  two  two,  till  each  player  has  13;  and  the  remaining  8,  called 
the  taUm,  or  stock,  are  then  laid  on  the  table.-  The  first  player  must  then  discard  from 
one  to  five  of  his  cards,  replacing  tbeni  witli  a  similar  number  from  the  talon ;  and  t^ler 
him,  the  younger  hand  may  discard  if  be  pleases,  similarly  making  up  his  proper  number 
from  the  remaining  cards  of  tlie  talon.  The  player  who  first  scores  100  wins  the  game, 
and  the  score  is  made  up  by  reckoning  in  tbe  following  order— carte-blaoche,  the  point, 
the  sequence,  tlie  qiiotorze,  the  cards,  and  the  capot.  Carie-baianche  is  a  hand  of  13 
plain  cards,  and  counts  10  for  the  player  who  possesses  it.  The  point  is  the  createi 
number  of  cards  in  any  suit,  or,  if  the  players  are  equsl  in  this  respect,  that  wliich  is 
highest  in  value  (the  ace  counting  eleven,  each  court-card  10,  and  the  plain  cards  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  pips),  and  couuts  a  number  equal  to  the  number  of  cards  in  the 
suit.  The  teqiitnce  is  a  regular  sucrassion  of  three  or  more  cards  in  one  suit,  and  the 
highest  sequence  (t.e.,  the  one  containing  the  greatest  number  of  cards,  or  if  the  players 
have  sequences  equal  in  this  respect,  the  one  of  the  two  which  iMgins  with  the  highest 
card),  if  of  three  cards,  counts  three;  of  four  cards,  four;  of  Ave  cards,  fifteen;  of  six 
cards,  sixteen,  etc.  The  quatoree  is  a  set  of  four  equal  cards  <not  lower  than  tenp),  as 
four  aces,  four  queens,  etc. ,  and  the  highest  qualorze  counts  14  for  its  holder ;  but  should 
neither  plaver  have  aouatorze,  then  tiie  highest  set  of  three  is  counted  instead,  hut  it 
reckons  only  three.  The  poesessor  of  the  highest  sequence  or  the  highest  quatorze  also 
counts  all  inferior  sequence  and  quaiorzes  {including  sets  of  three):  while  his  opponent's 
sequences  and  quatorzea  go  for  nothing.  The  first  player  reckons  his  points,  and  plays 
a  card;  the  dealer  then  reckons  his  pomts.  and  follows  nis  opponent's  lead,  and  cards  are 
laid  and  tricks  are  taken  as  in  an  ordinary  card-game.  Each  player  counts  one  for  cvc^y 
card  he  leads,  and  tbe  taker  of  the  trick  (if  second  player)  counts  one  for  it;  the  possessor 
of  the  greater  number  of  tricks  counting  10  in  addition  (the  "  cards"),  or  if  lie  takes  all 
the  tricks,  he  counts  40  in  addition  (the  "  capot'\  If  ooe  piayer  counts  80 — i.e..  29  by 
hifl  various  points,  andl  for  the  card  lie  leads,  before  hlsadversary  has  counted  anything, 
he  at  once  doubles  Ibis  score,  reckoning  60  insteattof  80  (tbis  is  called  the  "  pique  0:  and 
should  bis  score  reach  thirty  before  he  plays  a  card,  or  lus  adTersary  begins  to  count,  he 
mounts  at  once  to  90  (the  "  re-pique"). 

nQVX  WOSB^  a  vctySne  kind  of  Inlaying  with  gold,  silver,  and  other  costlymaterlals; 
it  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  buhl-work  (q.T.),  earned  out  on  a  very  minute  scale.  It  is  only 
applied  to  articles  of  nnall  size,  such  as  snufl-boxes.  card-cases,  and  similar  articles. 

FIBAirE'SI,  GioTAiTRi  BA.TTISTA,  1720-78,  b.  Italy;  studied  architecture  at  Rome. 
In  1741  he  brought  out  a  work  on  triumphal  arches  and  other  antique  architectural 
remains.  The  engravings  in  tbis  work  gave  him  a  high  reputation.  He  produced,  in  less 
than  40  years,  nearlv  3.000  engravings.  His  most  important  works  are  Arehiteeittra 
Bomana;  Oamput  Martius;  a  collection  of  Ancient  Statva  and  Butts;  and  A7Uiguitie»  <^ 
Jfenulanenm  and  I^mpeii.  PiranesI  drew  his  subject  upon  the  plate  itself,  and  com- 
pleted it  by  etching  in  aqua  fortls.  A  selection  of  his  engravings  was  published  at 
Vienna  in  1892. 

PI  BACT  is  robbery  on  the  high  seas,  and  is  an  offense  against  the  law  of  nations.  It 
to  a  crime  not  against  any  particular  state,  but  against  all  mankind,  and  may  br  punished 
in  the  competent  tribunal  of  any  country  where  the  offender  may  be  found,  or  into 
wlilch  he  may  be  carried,  although  committed  on  hoard  a  foreign  vessel  on  the  high 
seas.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  pinicy  that  the  pirate  has  no  commission  from  a  foreign 
state,  or  from  one  belligerent  state  at  war  with  another.  Pirates  being  the  common 
enemies  of  all  mankind,  and  all  nations  having  an  equal  interest  iu  their  apprehension 
and  punishment,  they  may  be  lawfully  captured  on  the  high  seas  by  the  armed  vessels 
of  any  jmrticular  state,  and  brought  with  its  territorial  jurisdiction  for  trial  in  Its  tribti 
oals.  The  AMcan  slave-trade  was  not  considered  piracv  by  the  law  of  nations;  but  the 
muQcipal  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  United  States  by  statute  dectsfed  it  to 
be  so;  and  since  tbe  treaty  of  1841  with  Oreat  Britain.  It  is  also  declared  to  be  so  by 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia. 

Fl&X'nS  (Or.  Peinmu),  the  principal  barlx>r  both  of  ancient  and  modem  Athens 
(q.v.).  Only  a  few  traces  remain  of  the  lon^  walls  which  formerly  united  it  and  Afuny- 
ohia  with  the  capital  city.  The  modem  Pineus,  which  has  sprung  up  since  1886.  is  a 
regularly  laid-out  town,  with  some  good  bouses  and  8bops.and  a  handsome  stone  exchange. 
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balU  at  the  expense  of  the  mantcipality.  It  wu  In  1860  connected  vlth  Athens  by  i 
railway,  and  It  has  several  aptnnlng  factories  of  recent  constmction.  The  harbor, 
called  also  Porto  Leone  or  Druoni,  Is  both  safe  and  deep:  but  the  entrance  is  narrow. 
The  harbor  has  an  area  of  600  acres,  and  the  quayage  Is  1^  m.  long.   Pop.  '90,  34,300. 

nBAVO,  a  sea-port  of  Austria,  io  the  market-graf  dom  of  Istria,  stands  on  a  peninsula 
In  the  bay  of  Laivone,  13  m.  s.w.  of  Trieste.  It  contains  an  old  castle,  has  a  port  and 
sevcnd  dock-yards,  commodtoua  roads,  in  which  large  veasets  find  este  anchorage,  and 
is  ttie  seat  of  considerable  trade  and  commerce.  Among  its  more  important  ediftm  are 
an  interesting  Gothic  church,  a  town-house,  and  a  minorite  convent,  with  a  number  of 
good  pictures.  Wine  and  oil  are  made  in  considerable  quantities,  uid  there  are  salt* 
works  in  the  neighborhood.  Glass,  soap,  and  chemical  products  are  manufacture 
Po^  '90,  7224. 

PIBOH'.  AxEZiB,  1680-1773 ;  b.  France;  studied  law  at  Besau^on,  but  was  unable  to 
support  himiself  in  ttiat  profession.  Going  to  Paris  in  1719,  he  became  secretary  to 
Belle-Isle,  the  grandson  of  Fouquet.  He  soon  began  writing  for  the  stage,  and  produced 
comedies -and  tragediea.  Few  of  the  latter  have  much  merit  His  best  work  is  his 
comedy  Xa  JfKfnnmitfM,  which  appeared  In  1788.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  academy 
in  17S8,  but  the  royal  sanction  was  refused  on  account  of  a  licentious  ode  which  he  had 
VEltten  la  hia  80Ul  you.  On  this  occasion  Flron  proposed  this  epitaph  for  himaeif : 

Ct^Piron,  quineJUtrimt 
JPm  mime  aeadimiMn. 
PIBATA,  or  PiRAT,  the  name  given  In  Ouiana  to  terraaalmo  pirofM,  and  other  species 
of  gerratahno,  a  genus  of  flshcs  of  the  family  eharaeinida,  regarded  1^  many  as  a  sec- 
tion of  aalmomda  (q.v.).  The  flabes  of  this  genus,  of  which  numerous  species  inhabit 
the  rivers  and  other  fresh  waters  of  tropical  South  America,  have  a  compressed  and 
deep  body,  the  belly  keeled  and  serrated  with  a  double  row  of  hard  serratures.  They 
are  extremely  voracious  fishes,  and  not  only  consume  with  great  rapidity  dead  carcases 
thrown  into  the  water,  but  attack  living  creatures  very  much  larger  than  themselvea. 
biting  off  the  fins  of  large  fishes,  and  then  devourine  them  at  leisure,  often  mutilating 
ducks  and  geese  by  depriving  tllem  of  their  feet,  ana  venturing  to  attack  even  oxen  and 
human  beings.  Tlie  latter,  however,  make  reprisals  on  them,  and  find  them  very  good 
food.  Serraaalfho  piraya  seldom  exceed  10  or  12  in.  in  length,  but  some  of  tiie  species 
attain  a  considerably  larger  size.  Some  of  them  are  very  brilliantly  colored.  The  Indi- 
ans use  the  teeth  for  sharpening  their  arrows,  made  of  the  very  hard  ribs  of  palm-Ieavea, 
which  they  use  for  their  blow-plpea»  and  which  they  sharpen  to  a  very  fine  point  by 
'  drawing  them  across  a  piraya's  jaw,  an  article  vith  whioi  the  Indian  of  Cfuiana  u 
alwaysprovided  ;  nor  does  the  edge  of  the  teeth  soon  beclnto  be  worn.  Flfayasare  rnd- 
ily  taken  by  a  baited  hook,  and  almost  any  kind  of  but  wOI  do:  but  they  at  once  cut 
tuough  any  line,  and  ihia  line  must  therefore  lie  cased  above  the  book  In  wi-[^ata 

nSKASEVS,  a  t.  of  the  Bavarian  pidaUnate,  and  fcmnerly  the  chief  t.  qf  the  connty 
of  Hanau-Lichtenbeig,  80  m.  8.W.  o/l  Spires.  In  1805  it  had  24,M7  Inhabitants;  chief 
manufactures,'  shoes  and  musical  instruments. 

FIBVA,  a  small  t.  of  Saxony,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  11m.  by  railway 
s.e.  of  Dresden.  It  la  surmounted  by  a  hill  crowned  by  a  castle,  now  used  as  a  lunatic 
asylum,  contains  a  beautiful  parish  church,  and  a  number  of  important  benevolent  insti- 
tntiona.   The  manufacture  oi  stoneware  employs  many  hands.   Pop.  *9&,  15,672. 

PISA,  a  province  of  Italy,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  proTtnce  of  Lucca,  on  the  e.  by 
that  of  Firenze,  on  the  s.  by  that  of  Siena,  and  on  the  w,  by  the  Mediterranean ;  drained 
by  the  Amo,  Serchio,  Ceclna,  and  Era-  intersected  by  railroads  running  to  Lc^tiora, 
Florence,  and  Lucca;  1179  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '95,  309,915  (est.).  The  surface  Is  varied,  crossed 
in  the  central  and  n.  parts  by  branches  of  the  Apennines,  and  awamm  in  some  ottm 
parts.  The  n.  part  is  a  wide  pl^n,  on  which  the  city  of  Pisa  i«  btulL  Qpm,  wine, 
fruits,  flax,  silk,  and  hemp  are  the  chief  products.   Capital,  Pisa. 

PI'VA,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  beautlfnl  cities  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  which  formed  part  of  the  late  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany,  Is  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Amo,  which  intersects  the  city  and  Is  spanned  by  three  noble 
bridges.  Pisa  is  situated  in  43°  43'  n.  lat.,  and  10°  2S'  e.  long.  The  population  was,  In 
1894,  63,400.  It  has  broad,  straight,  well-paved  streets,  and  several  fine  squares.  Among 
its  many  churches,  the  most  worthy  of  notice  is  the  cathedral,  or  Duomo,  begun  in  1068, 
and  completed  in  1118,  with  its  noble  dome,  supported  In  74  pillars,  uid  its  fine  jMdnt- 
ings,  variegated  marbles,  and  painted  windows.  Near  the  cathedral  stands  the  round 
marble  belfry  known  as  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  from  the  circumstance  that  It  deviates 
about  14  ft.  from  the  perpendicular.  This  celebrated  building,  which  Is  180  ft.  in 
height,  and  consists  of  seven  stories  divided  by  rows  of  columns,  and  surmounted 
by  a  flat  roof  and  an  open  ^Ilery  commanding  a  splendid  view  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  was  erected  In  Ute  12th  c.  by  the  German  architect  Wllhelm  of  Inna- 
bi^ck.  See  Illustration,  Italiak  Abchitbctdrk,  Vol.  YIII.,  fig.  4.  The  baptistery, 
or  church  of  St.  John,  opposite  the  cathedral,  an  abnost  equally  remarkable  stroctare^ 
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«  wu  completed  ta  1109 1^  DiotiaalTi.  The  main  building,  which  ia  drcnlar,  and  raised 
on  aevenl  steps,  supports  a  leadeo-roofed  dome,  haying  a  second  dome  above  it,  sur- 
mounted by  a  statue  of  St.  John.  The  beautifully  proportioned  interior,  noted  for  its 
wonderful  ecbo,  contains  a  pulpit,  which,  ranks  as  the  greatest  masterpiece  of  Nicola 
Plsano,  various  pieces  of  sculpture,  and  a  large  octagonal  marble  font.  The  Campo- 
Sauto,  or  ancient  national  cemetery,  dates  from  the  year  1228,  when  the  Pisans  caused 
earth  to  be  brought  from  Jerusal^  for  the  ^ves  of  the  most  distinguiatied  citizens  of 
the  republic.  In  1388,  the  groimd  was  surrounded  by  cloisters,  the  walls  of  which  were 
adorned  by  fresco-paintlDgs,  now  nearly  obliterated,  although  some  of  these  works  of 
art,  which  are  chiefly  by  Giotto,  Veneziano,  Orcagni,  and  Memmi,  still  retain  traces  of 
their  original  beauty.  Among  the  other  public  buildings  of  Pisa,  special  notice  is  due 
to  the  churches  of  La  Madonna  della  Spina  and  San  Stefano,  both  rich  In  paintings  and 
sculptures,  and  the  latter  famous  for  its  organ,  the  largest  in  Italy;  the  grand  ducal  and 
Lanfranchi  palaces;  the  Torre  della  Fame,  so  called  from  its  being  supposed  to  have  been 
supposed  the  spot  in  which  Ugolino  Gherardesca  and  his  children  were  starred  to  death 
in  1288;  the  university,  founded  in  1830,  and  restored  by  Cosmo  L  de'  Medici,  which 
en^yed  a  high  reputation  in  the  middle  ages,  and  still  possesses  claims  to  consideration 
In  Its  library,  botanical  garden,  observatory,  and  affiliated  schools  and  art  collections, 
etc.  The  population  of  Pisa,  which,  in  the  18tb  c,  amounted  to  100,000,  bad  fallen,  in 
tiie  present  c,  to  less  than  ODe-sixth  of  that  number;  but  of  late  years,  trade  and  indus- 
trial arts  have  made  a  rapid  advance,  and  the  pmiulation  has  increased  in'  proportion. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  risa,  at  the  foot  of  San  G:uliano,  lie  the  mineral  baths,  whose 
fame  was  known  to  Pliny^  and  which  continued  through  the  middle  ages  to  attract  suf- 
teren  from  Bvery  part  of  Italy.  The  waters,  which  are  rich  in  carbonic  acid  and  chloride 
of  sodium,  are  found  efflcacioua  in  various  artbritic  and  rheumatic  affections. 

^itory. — Ancient  IMsa,  like  other  Etruscan  cities  eab^t  to  Some,  retained  its 
municipu  government,  and  enjoyed  an  almost  unlimited  freedom  while  nominally  under 
Roman  protection ;  but,  on  the  decline  of  the  imperial  power,  it  was  compelled  to  sub- 
mit in  turn  to  the  various  transalpine  nations  who  successively  overran  northern  Italy. 
Early  in  the  11th  c,  Pisa  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  powerful  republic,  whose  sway 
Included  the  then  fertile  district  known  as  the  Maremma  di  Lerici,  and  which  yielded 
little  more  ttian  nominal  homage  to  Its  suzerain  lords,  the  emperors  of  Germany. 
Throughout  the  11th  c  Pisa  was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  and  to  Uiis  period  belong 
most  en  the  splendkl  monoments  of  art  that  still  adorn  tm  city.  Its  troops  took  part  in 
all  the  great  .events  of  the  Holy  Land ;  and  its  fleet  In  turn  gave  aid  to  the  pope  In 
southern  Italy,  to  the  emperor  in  northern  France,  chastised  the  Moors,  and  exacted  its 
own  terms  from  the  eastern  emperors.  In  their  wars  with  the  Saracens  of  Sardinia,  the 
Pisans  had  conquered  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  the  Balearic  islands,  and  for  a  time  main- 
tained their  CTound  figaiost  their  hereditarv  enemies,  the  Genoese;  but  having  sided 
with  the  Ghibdlinea  In  the  long  wars  which  desolated  the  empbre,  Pisa  suffered 
severeljr  at -the  hands  of  the  victorious  Guelphic  party.  Indeed,  the  rivalry  of  the 
Quelphic  citl^  of  Florence,  Lucca,  and  Sienna  nearly  brouf^t  Pisa  to  the  brink  of 
ruin  at  the  close  of  the  18tb  c. ;  and  after  struggling  for  more  than  a  hundred  years 
against  external  foes  and  the  internal  dissensions  mtween  the  democratic  mob  and 
the  Ghibelline  nobles,  without  losing  their  character  for  indomitable  valor,  the  Pisans 
finally  threw  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Qaleazzo  Viaconti  of  Milan.  The 
•on  of  the  latter  sold  the  Pisan  territory  to  their  greatest  enemies,  the  Florentines, 
from  whose  tyrannical  rule  it  was  for  a  time  relieved  by  Charles  yill.  of  France,  who. 
In  1404,  accepted  the  protectorate  of  the  city.  When  the  French  left  Italy,  the  old 
struggle  was  renewed;  and  after  a  desperate  resistance,  the  Pisans,  in  1S09,  were  com- 
pelled by  hunger  to  surrender  to  the  Florentine  army.  The  most  influential  families, 
as  formerly  in  1406,  emigrated.  Pisa,  with  the  rest  of  Tuscany,  became  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  in  1860.  Since  1868  Pisa  has  ^ven  its  name  to  an  Italian  province, 
cont^ning  a  population  of,  '96,  800,915  (est.). 

FUA,  CoDKcn.  OF,  one  of  the  councils  commonly  reputed  by  Roman  Catholics  as 
ecumenical  or  general,  although  some,  especially  of  the  ultramontane  (q.v.)  school  do 
not  look  upon  it  as  such.  It  was  assembled  in  the  time  of  the  great  western  schism, 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  the  unity  which  bad  been 
interrupted  by  the  rival  claims  of  two  competitors  for  the  papacy.  The  history  of 
this  rival  clwin  will  be  found  under  the  head  Schism,  Westebn.  For  our ,  present 
mirpose,  it  is  enough  to  state  that  the  adherents  of  both  the  claimants  of  the  see  of 
Rome — those  of  Gregory  XII.,  as  well  as  those  of  Benedict — agreed  on  the  necessity 
of  a  general  council,  as  the  only  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  schism;  and  the  rival 
popes  having  themselves  either  evaded  or  declinea  the  demand,  the  cardinids  of  both 
united  in  issuing  letters  of  convocation,  and  in  summoning  both  the  claimants  to  the 
council  so  convened.  Neither  of  them  complied  with  the  citation;  but  ^e  council  pro- 
ceeded, uevertlieless,  to  examine  and  deliberate  upon  the  cause.  It  was  opened  at 
I^,  Mar.  25,  1409,  there  being  present  22  cardinals,  4  patriarchs,  12  archbiuiope,  80 
blsbope,  together  with  representatives  of  12  archbishops  and  102  bishops,  and  a  vast  bodv 
of  abbots,  doctors  in  theology,  and  other  eminent  ecclesiastics.  Of  the  proosedlngs,  it 
will  be  enough  to  say,  Uwt  uter  a  formal  citation  of  the  rival  popes  to  appear  within  a 
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itated  period,  the  eoandl.  on  Qie  expintkm  of  that  paiod,  proceeded  to  declare  them 
coDtumocious,  and  to  ezamiDe  the&  respective  claims  as  tnough  they  had  appeared. 
The  result,  ufter  a  protracted  inquiry,  was  a  decree  in  the  18th  session  by  which  they 
were  both  declared  schismatics,  nnd  their  conduct  heretical,  and  calculated  to  lead  the 
people  frum  the  faith;  wherefore,  since  they  had  violated  the  solemn  engagements  made 
at  their  respective  elections,  they  were  deposed  from  the  papal  dignity,  and  their  follow- 
ers released  from  obedience.  In  the  17th  Besaion,  the  cardinals  having  first  pledged 
themselves  by  oath,  each,  that,  If  elected,  he  would  continue  the  dttings  of  the  council., 
entered  Into  conclave  to  the  number  of  84,  and  unanimously  elected  Peter  Pbllargi,  one 
of  the  cardinal  nriests,  and  a  member  of  the  Franciscan  order.  He  took  the  name  of 
Alexander  V.  The  council  proceeded  after  his  election  to  pass  a  number  of  decrees, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  v^idity  to  the  acts  done  on  cither  side  during  the  schism. 
A  vain  attempt  wua  made  to  obtain  the  submission  of  the  still  recusant  rivals,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  a  new  council  should  he  held  within  three  years.  The  authority  of 
this  council,  like  that  of  the  council  of  Constance,  is  alleged,  on  the  Galilean  side,  as 
establishing  the  superiority  of  a  general  a>uncil  over  the  pope.  But  tlie  ultramontaoea 
reply  tliat  lioth  these  councils,  and  also  that  of  Basel,  must  be  regarded  as  abnormal 
assemblies,  called  to  meet  the  special  emeigeney  of  a  dieted  succession  and  of  a 
doubtful  pope,  and  that  these  principles  cannot  by  any  means  be  applied  to  the  ordi- 
nary circuniBtances  of  the  cbuich,  or  form  a  precedent  by  which  to  estimate  the  normal 
relations  between  a  pope  whose  title  is  certain  and  undlaputed,  and  a  general  council 
regularly  assembled  at  a  time  of  peace,  and  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  the  church. 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  nevertheleeia,  that  the  spirit  of^the  fathers  of  Pisa  was  the  same 
which  ran  throuj^  the  succeeding  assemblies  of  Constance  and  Basel,  and  found  ita 
permanent  representation  In  the  Gailicaniam  (see  Oaluoah  Chubch)  of  later  cen- 
turies 

FIBA'KO,  Andrea.   See  Andrea  Pisano. 

FISAHO,  Giovanni,  1240-1320 ;  b  Italy ;  studied  with  his  father  Nicola.  Tlie 
fountain  near  the  Perugia  cathedral,  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Spina,  and  the 
Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  and  the  Neapolitan  Castel  Nuovo,  after  which  the  Paris  Bastille 
was  modeled,  are  his  work.  He  was  engaged  on  the  design  of  the  Campo  Santo,  1278- 
88.  He  imitated,  or  was  associated  with  his  father  in  some  of  his  works.  His  finest 
sculptures  are  the  mausoleums  which  he  built  for  some  of  the  popes,  and  the  shrine  for 
the  high  altar  of  the  Arczzo -cathedral.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Donatello's 
pupil  of  the  same  name. 

FISAFO,  Nicola,  b.  about  1206;  studied  the  antique  sculptures,  and  b^an  the  re- 
naissance in  Italian  statuary.  His  finest  sculptures  are  the  pulpit  for  the  cathedral  of 
Siena,  the  pulpit  in  the  baptistery  of  Pisa,  and  the  marble  urn  of  St.  Dominic  at 
Bolo^ia.  In  ardiitectnre  he  designed  the  Frori  church  at  Veniee.  the  Santa  Trinlti 
at  Florence,  the  baaUica  of  SL  Anthony  at  Padua,  and  the  campanile  for  the  church  of 
San  Xicoht  at  ^sa.   He  d.  1278.   See  lUus.,  Sculpture,  Vol.  XIII. 

FIBOATAftTA,  a  river  about  80  m.  In  length,  which  forms  the  southern  part  of  the 
boundary  between  the  states  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  and  empties  itself  Into  the 
Atlantic,  forming  at  its  mouth  the  excellent  harbor  of  Portsmouth. 

FISCATAQUIB,  a  co.  in  n.  Maine,  intersected  by  the  Bangor  and  Aroostook  railroad, 
and  drained  by  the  Penobscot  and  Piscataquis  rivers  and  their  branches;  3T72  sq.  m.; 
pop.  '90,  16,184.  The  northern  portion  is  a  vast  forest ;  the  southern  portion  contains 
fertile  lands,  and  is  extensively  settled.  The  surface  Is  generally  hilly,  and  in  some 
parts  mountainous,  abounding  m  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  are  Moosehead  and  Chesun- 
cook.  Mount  Katahdin,  5;200  ft.  high,  stands  near  the  center  of  the  county,  and  ia  the 
highest  point  in  the  state.  The  principal  products  are  grain,  cattle,  wool,  cheese,  and 
butter.  It  contains  22  saw-mills,  manufactories  of  carriages,  leather,  harDe8^  and 
woolen  goods.   Co.  seat,  Dover. 

FISCICVLTUBE,  or  FlsH-CuLTtTRE,  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  fishes,  in  order  to  the 
increase  of  the  supply  for  food.  Hitherto  it  has  been  almost  entirely  Umited  to  fredi- 
water  fishes;  nothing  having  been  done  as  to  sea-fishes  but  by  legislation — chiefly  in  the 
case  of  the  herring — to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  very  young  fish,  and  that 
not,  apparently,  to  much  tuivantage.  Ponds  for  sea-fishes  have,  indeed,  been  sometime* 
constructed,  advantage  being  taken  of  natural  circumstances  favorable  for  the  paxpote. 
The  ancient  Romans  nad  auch  ponds,  and  some  have  been  made  on  different  parts  of  the 
British  coast,  fishes,  being  caught  in  tiie  open  sea  and  placed  in  them  to  be  fed  and  fat- 
tened for  the  table.  Such  ponds,  however,  are  of  little  real  utility.  That  the  Bornans 
succeeded  in  keeping  sea-fishes  in  fresh-water  ponds,  as  has  been  asserted,  must  be 
regarded  as  mere  fable,  or  as  an  exaggeration,  founded  on  the  power  which  a  few  fishes 
have  of  adapting  themselves  both  to  fresh  and  salt  water.  But  it  may  be  doubted  if  in 
modern  tiroes  sufficient  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  power. 

Ponds  for  fresh-woter  fishes  have  been  common  from  a  very  remote  antiquity.  It 
appears  from  Isaiah,  xix.  10,  that  they  were  used  hi  ancient  Egypt.  In  tba  times 
of  lioman  luxury  almost  every  wealthy  ciUzen  had  flsh-pouds.  The  Chinese  have  long 
bestowed  more  attention  on  pisciculture  than  any  other  nation,  and  with  tham  it  ii  bnly 
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a  branch  of  economj,  tending  to  the  increase  of  the  supply  of  food  and  of  the  national 
wealth;  not  merely,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  among  the  Romans,  an  appliance  of  the  lux- 
ury of  the  great.  In  some  countries  of  modem  Europe  tb^  branch  of  pisciculture 
b  also  prosecuted  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  particularly  in  Germany  and  Sweden, 
and  of  late  years  io  France,  in  order  to  the  supply  of  fish  for  the  market.  In  Britain  it 
has  never  been  systematically  prosecuted,  or  for  any  important  purpose;  the  country- 
seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  being,  indeed,  generally  provided  vith  fish-ponds, 
but  in  most  cases  rather  as  ornamental  waters  than  for  use.  In  the  northern  parts 
of  Britain  trout,  perch,  and  pibe  are  almost  the  only  fish  kept  in  ponds;  in  England  they 
are  often  stocked  with  carp  and  tench,  and  are  turned  to  mudt  better  account  than  in 
Scotland.  In  Qermany,  ponds  carefulhr  attended  to,  are  found  very  productive  and 
remunerative.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Britain,  also,  many  a  piece  of  land  at  pres- 
est  very  worthless,  might  ea^y  be  converted  into  a  pond,  and  made  to  yield  large  quan- 
tities of  excellent  fish . 

In  ths  construction  of  ponds,  or  stem,  for  fish,  it  is  recommended  to  have,  if  possible, 
a  succession  of  three  ponds  on  the  same  rivulet,  with  sluices,  by  which  they  can  be  dried, 
so  that  the  fish  may  be  easily  taken  when  required,  the  different  ponds  bdng  in  part 
intended  for  fish  of  different  But  all  this  must  be  very  much  re^latea  by  local 

circumstances.  It  is  of  more  importance  to  note  that  the  margins  should  be  shallow,  so 
that  there  may  be  abundance  of  reeds  and  other  water  plants,  and  that  only  a  small  part 
of  the  pond  should  be  too  deep  for  the  growth  of  pond-weeds  {potcmcgeton).  Much 
depends  upon  the  soil  of  the  neighborhood  as  to  the  supply  of  food,  and  consequently 
the  growth  of  fish  and  productiveness  of  the  pond.  A  stony  bottom  is  very  advantegeous 
to  perch  and  trout  ponds;  and  in  designing  these,  care  should  be  taken  to  provide  places 
of  shelter  for  the  fish,  more  especially  If  the  pond  be  a  shallow  one,  as  trout  and  perch 
are  easily  killed  by  the  elare  of  the  sunshine.  Ponds  for  pike  must  be  larger  than  is 
necessary  for  any  other  nsh  known  to  British  idsciculture;  an  extent  of  at  least  six  acres 
la  desirable.  A  nurseiy  for  minnows  may  be  established  with  great  advantage  in  connec- 
tion with  a  flsh-pond,  as  they  afford  most  acceptable  food  to  perch,  pike,  and  trout.  But 
in  a  pond  where  carp  and  tench  are  expected  to  spawn,  the  presence  of  minnows  is  very 
undesirable.  It  is  often  impossible  to  provide  a  pond  with  a  place  suitable  for  the 
spawning  of  trout,  for  which  a  gravelly  stream  with  a  quick  current  ia  necessary;  but 
for  perch,  pike,  carp,  or  tench,  the  pond  itself  is  sufficient,  and  the  stock,  once  intro- 
duced, is  kept  up  without  replenishing.  Indeed,  it-is  recommended  that  a  pond  stocked 
wiUi  carp  should  also  be  stocked  vrith  pike,  that  the  excessive  mulUplication  of  the.carp 
may  be  checked,  which  woidd  otherwise  prevent  the  fl^  from  growing  rapidly  or  to  a 
good  size.  Private  ponds  and  stewa  in  which  country  gentlemen  breecTfishfortbe  use  of 
their  own  tables,  as  well  as  similar  places  attached  to  monasteries  and  other  religious 
edifices,  in  which  fish  were  grown  for  fast-day  uses,  were  at  one  time  common  enough 
throughout  Great  Britain  ana  Ireland.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  our  rarest  fishes  were 
introduced  into  this  country  during  the  old  monastic  times,  such  as  the  Lochleven  trout, 
the  vendace,  etc 

The  greatest  improvement  in  plsdcultnre,  and  a  most  Important  branch  of  It, 
to  which  the  term  is  often  restricted,  is  the  breeding  of  fish  in  artificial  breeding  places, 
from  which  not  only  ponds,  but  rivers,  maybe  stocked;  or  the  art  of  fecuudating 
and  hatching  fish-eggs,  and  feeding  and  protecting  the  young  animals  till  they  are  of  an 
age  to  secure  their  own  food  and  protect  themselves  from  their  numerous  enemies. 

Uodem  pisciculture  is  the  revival  of  an  old  art  well  known  to  the  ancient  Italians, 
but  which  had  fallen  into  abeyance  for  a  number  of  centuries.  The  art  of  breeding  and 
fattening  fish  was  practiced  by  the  luxurious  Romans,  and  many  stories  are  told  about 
the  fiuHnful  flavors  which  were  imparted  to  such  pet  fishes  as  were  chosen  for  the  sump- 
tuous banquets  of  Lucullus,  Sergius  Orata,  and  oUiers.  The  art  had  doubtless  berai  bor- 
rowed from  the  ingenious  Chinese,  who  are  understood  to  have  practiced  the  art  of  col- 
lecting fish-eggs  and  nursing  younK  fish  from  a  very  early  period.  Fish  forms  to  the 
Chinese  a  most  important  article  of  diet;  and,  from  "the  extent  of  the  water-territory  of 
China,  and  the  quantities  that  can  be  cultivated,  it  is  very  cheap.  The  plan  adopted  for 
procuring  fish-eggs  in  China  is  to  skim  off  the  impregnated  ova  from  the  surface  of  the 
great  rivers  at  the  spawning-season,  which  are  sold  for  the  purpose  of  being  hatched  in 
canals,  paddy-fields,  etc. ;  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  insure  a  large  growth  of  fish  is 
simply  to  throw  into  the  water  a  few  yolks  of  eggs,  by  which  means  an  incredible  quan- 
tity of  the  young  fry  is  saved  from  destruction,  as  a  large  percentage  of  the  young  of  all 
fish  die  for  want  of  food.  Although  all  kinds  of  fish  are  enormously  fecund,  it  is  well 
known  to  naturalists  tliat  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  eggs  ever  come  to  life,  and  of 
the  young  fish,  very  few  ever  reach  the  table  as  food.  So  many  of  the  eggs  are  destroyed 
by  various  infiuences,  and  so  many  likewise  escape  impregnation,  that  if  we  are  to  keep 
up  our  fish  supplies,  pisciculture,  or  protected  breeding,  becomes  absolutely  necessary. 

Commercial  pisciculture,  as  at  present  carried  on,  owes  its  origin  to  the  Frencli,  the 
art  having  been  first  put  in  practice  by  M.  Rcmy,  a  poor  fisherman  who  gained  a  living 
by  catching  fish  in  the  streams  of  La  Bresse  in  the  Vosges.  This  re-oiscovery  of  the 
lost  art  of  fi^-breeding  is  understood  to  have  been  quite  accidental  on  the  part  of  Remy, 
idihough  it  is  thought  oy  some  zealous  Scotsmen  that  the  Frenchman  must  have  heard 
of  tin  nperiments  of  Mr.  Shaw  of  Drumtanrig,  who,  for  a  few  years  previous  to 
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Bemy's  discoTb^y,  had  been  tryiiig  to  solve  some  proUems  in  Hob  natural  histoiy  of  the 
salmon  hj  means  of  tlie  artiflcial  system.  The  art  had  also  been  partially  revived  hi 
Qermany  about  the  middle  of  last  century  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Jacobi,  who 
pracli(«a  the  artificial  breeding  of  ti-out.  WbeUier  or  not  Remy  had  heard  of  either  of 
these  experimenters,  it  is  certain  that  to  him  we  owe  the  revival  of  the  art  in  its  larger  at 
commercial  sense;  the  others  only  used  it  as  an  adjunct  to  their  study  of  the  natural 
history  of  fishes. 

It  was  the  great  waste  of  eggs  incidental  to  the  natural  system  of  fish-breeding  that 
led  Bemy,  about  1842,  in  conjunction  with  G«hin,  a  coadjutor  whom  he  assumed  as  a 

Snrtner,  to  try  what  he  could  do  in  the  way  of  repeopling  the  fisli-streams  of  his  native 
isbrlct.  His  plan  being  at  once  successful,  attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  many  of 
the  French  aavans,  and  led  to  rewards  and  preferment  for  Remy;  the  new  art  was 
besides  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  government.  At  Huningue,  in  Alsace,  on  the 
IQiine,  a  gigantic  fish-nursery  and  egg-depOt  for  the  supply  of  eggs,  and  the  disseminv 
tion  of  tlie  art,  was  erected  some  years  ago.  Since  the  cession  of  Alsace  to  Qermany, 
the  operations  of  the  establishment  at  Huningue  (now  known  as  Uaningen)  have  been 
conducted  on  a  still  larger  scale  by  a  German  association. 

The  course  of  business  at  Huningue  is  as  follows:  The  eggs  are  chiefly  brought  fnm 
the  streams  of  Switzerland  and  QermaDy,  and  embrace  those  of  the  common  trout,  u 
well  as  the  Rhine  and  Danube  salmon,  and  the  tender  charr  or  ombre  chevalier. 
People  are  appointed  to  capture  gravid  finh  of  these  various  kinds,  and  having  done  so, 
to  communicate  the  fact  to  Huningue.  An  expert  is  at  once  sent  to  deprive  ^ese  fishes 
of  their  spawn,  and  bring  it  to  the  breeding  or  resting-boxes,  where  it  is  carefully  tended 
till  it  is  ready  to  be  dispatched  to  some  district  in  want  of  it.  It  is,  of  course,  much 
more  convenient  to  send  the  eggs  than  the  voung  fish,  as  the  former,  nicely  packed 
among  wet  moes  in  little  boxes,  can  be  carried  to  a  distance  with  greater  facili^.  The 
mode  of  artificially  spawning  a  salmon  is  as  follows:  It  should,  of  course,  be  asoer^ 
tained  that  the  spawn  is  in  a  perfectly  matured  slate,  and  that  being  the  case,  the  Balmon 
is  held  under  water  in  a  large  tub,  while  the  hand  \b  gently  passed  along  its  abdom^ 
when,  if  the  ovn  be  ripe,  the  eggs  will  fiow  out  like  so  many  peas.  The  eggs  are  then 
carefully  washed,  and  tlie  water  is  poured  off.  The  male  salmon  is  then  nandled  in  a 
similar  way,  when  the  contact  of  the  milt  immediately  changes  the  eggs  into  a  brilliant 
pink  color.  After  bein^  again  washed,  they  may  be  ladled  out  into  me  brrading-boxes, 
and  left  to  come  to  life  m  due  season.  The  period  occupied  in  hatching  is  different  in 
different  climates.  At  Btormontfield,  where  the  eggs  have  no  shelter,  the  usual  period 
is  about  135  days;  but  salmon  ova  have  been  known  to  burst  in  about  half  that  period, 
and  to  yield  very  healthy  fish.  Great  care  is  of  course  necessary  in  handling  the  ova. 
The  eggs  manipulated  at  Huningue  are  all  carefully  examined  on  their  arrival,  when  the 
bad  ones  are  thrown  out,  and  those  that  are  good  are  counted  and-  entered  in  a  record. 
The  ova  are  watohed  with  great  care,  and  from  day  to  day  all  that  become  addled  are 
removed.  The  applications  for  eggs,  both  from  individuals  and  associations,  are  always 
a  great  deal  more  numerous  than  oan  be  supplied ;  and  before  second  applications  can  be 
entertfdned,  it  is  necessary  for  the  parties  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  how  thdr  former 
^orts  succeeded.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note,  as  regards  the  cost  of  pisciculture 
at  Huningue,  that  the  most  expensive  fish  is  the  ombre  chevalier.  Of  some  species, 
as  many  as  60  or  70  per  cent  of  the  eggs  are  lost.  The  general  calculation,  however,  is 
12  living  fish  for  a  penny. 

The  most  sustained  effort  in  British  pisciculture  has  been  in  connection  with  the 
salmon-fislieries  of  the  river  Tay.  At  Stormontfield,  near  Perth,  a  series  of  ponds  haa 
been  constructed,  and  a  range  of  breeding-boxes  laid  down  capable  of  receiving  600,000 
eggs.  The  operations  at  Stormontfield  were  begun  in  1853,  and  are  still  continued.  But 
for  years  a  comparatively  small  number  of  fish  have  been  hatohed.  and  probably  not 
90,000  have  for  some  time  past  been  annually  turned  out  of  the  ponds  there.  The  annual  ren- 
tal is  very  high.  At  several  other  places  in  ScoUand,  the  artificial  system  has  been  Introduced 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  natural  breeding  resources  of  different  rivers.  The  art  of  piscicul- 
ture was  also  introduced  into  Ireland,  at  the  fisheries  of  Loughs  Mask  and  Carra.  by  the 
late  Mr.  Ashworth,  who  for  a  time  obtained  excellent  practical  results.  These  lochs 
contain  an  area  of  water  equal  to  85,000  acres;  and,  a  communication  with  the  sea  having 
been  opened,  tiiey  now  teem  with  salmon,  Sevend  attempts  have  been  made  to  intro- 
duce British  fishes  into  the  rivers  of  Australia,  which,  in  the  case  of  trout,  carp,  tendi, 
and  perch,  have  been  quite  successful;  but  in  that  of  salmon  greater  difficulty  has  been 
experienced.  Sir  James  G.  Maitland  has  erected  an  extensive  fish-rearing  establishment 
near  Stirling,  England.  Each  of  the  hatching  boxes  contains  about  18,000  eggs,  whidi, 
in  addition  to  the  tanks,  give  a  product  of  4,000,000  eggs  each  season.  There  are  nine 
large  ponds,  and  many  smaller  ones,  each  filled  with  a  particular  variety  of  fish, 

I^sciculture  is  largely  practiced  in  America,  both  by  private  persons  and  under  the 
auspices  of  a  commissioner,  Mr.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  who  acts  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment. I^gs  are  collected  for  distribution  in  the  seas  and  rivers  of  the  United  States  in 
enormous  quantities,  and  are  transported  hither  and  thither  to  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  As  one  example  of  what  has  thus  been  accomplished,  it  may  be  stated  on 
the  authority  of  a  report  made  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  that  the  number  oi 
of  the  CaUfomlan  salmon  collected  during  the  season  of  1679  at  the  United  State*  pbo* 
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cultural  otsblishmeDt  on  the  Mleod  river,  Cal.,  amounted  to  about  9,000,000,  but  the 
number  for  1878  was  14.000,000.  The  California  sahnon  adapts  itaelf  better  than  the 
common  species  to  comparatiTely  warm  water.  In  Halne,  there  are  liatehing  sUtticms  at 
Bucksport,  for  the  Atlantic  salmon  {»aimo  talnur),  and  at  Grand  Lake  stream,  fw  the 
schoodic  or  land-locked  salmon,  a  vari^y  of  the  former.  The  aggregate  yield  of  the 
shod  hatcheries  in  1879  was  16,000,000  young  fish.  The  white  fish  (Coregoniu  ^vpO- 
fyrmis)  is  reared  in  immense  numbers  in  the  Lake  State  hatcheries.  See  Whitbfish. 
Three  species  of  carp  are  propagated  at  Washington.  The  production  of  the  11  priDcipol 
flsh-breeding  establishments  in  Canada  In  1888  included  6,000.000  salmon  eggs.  8,850,000 
salmon-trout  eggs,  48,000,000  white-flsh  eggs,  and  20,000.000  Qggs  of  members  of  the 
Fercidie  family.   Bee  Sauioh. 

In  recent  years  in  parts  of  France,  efforts  have  hoai  made  to  increase  the  supply 
at  oysters  by  means  of  artlfldal  cultivation.  Oysters  were  cultivated  in  Italy  during  the 
classic  ages;  but  the  art  of  cultivating  them  seems  to  have  been  lost  Uil  It  was  accident- 
ally re-ducovered  by  an  artJsan  of  the  He  de  Re,  who  found  out  that  the  chief  point  in 
arufici^  oyater-culture  is  to  insure  a  supply  of  spat.  The  seed  of  the  oyster  is  too  often 
carried  away  from  the  place  of  its  birth  by  adverse  winds  acting  on  the  waves,  and  thus 
it  sometimes  falls  on  an  unpropitious  growing-place.  The  spal  of  the  oyster  must  have 
a  "  coign  of  vantage"  to  which  to  cling;  if  it  falls  on  a  muddy  bottom  it  is  lost  forever. 
On  the  fore^ores  of  the  He  de  R£,  there  are  countless  oyster-beds  of  the  most  simple 
description,  in  which  the  spat  is  reared  and  tended  during  its  period  of  growth.  All 
that  is  required  for  a  good  bottom  to  an  oyster-bed  is  a  rocky  surface,  which,  if  not 
found  naturally,  can  be  easily  constructed  by  the  laying  down  of  stones  and  tiles. 
Oyater-culture,  in  simple'form,  has  been  practiced  at  Whitstable,  on  the  coast  of  Kent, 
for  a  long  period,  and  the  famous  "  native"  oysters  are  fed  on  ground  at  tliat  place. 

Pisciculture  is  now  being  practiced  to  some  extent  In  several  countries  of  Europe,  and 
has  been  deemed  of  sufflcient  importance  to  demand  the  attention  of  governments.  It 
18  probable  that  the  attention  turned  to  the  whole  subject  of  pisciculture,  and  the  example 
of  the  liansportatloit  of  salmon  to  AtiMralia,  may  lead  to  the  introductkia  of  valuable 
kinda  of  flsnea  Into  waters  wlwre  th«y  are  now  unkniwo.  The  grayling  hae  thus  already 
been  introduced  into  the  Clyde  and  Tweed. 

VUOUTA,  the  large  bastn  (or  jtoncQ  In  the  Roman  theniUD,  containing  tepid  water,  in 
which  the  bather  m^ht  swim. 

TISCnrA,  a  shallow  stone  basin  with  a  dndn  (usually  leading  directly  to  the  earth),  in 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  in  which  the  priest  washes  his  hands,  and  for  rinsing  the 
dudlce  at  the  celebration  of  the  mass.  In  England,  it  is  almost  invariably  placed  on  the 
a.  dde  of  the  choir,  at  a  convenient  height. 

Tis£,  a  kind  of  work  used  instead  of  brick,  etc.,  for  the  walls  of  cottages.  It  am. 
^ts  of  loam  or  earth  hard  rammed  into  framing,  which,  when  dry,  forms  a  waU. 

PIfiE,  Charles  CoNSTANrmE,  d.d.,  180^-66,  b.  Md.;  graduated  at  Oeorgetown 
(IX  C.)  college,  became  a  member  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  which  he  left  two  years  later 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  who  was  an  Italian.  He  studied  in  Rome,  receiving  the  degree 
of  D.D.,  and  knighthood,  and  on  his  return  taught  rhetoric  in  the  college  of  Emmetsburg. 
In  1835  he  was  ordained  priest  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  called  to  the  cathedral 
of  Baltimore;  afterwards  he  ministered  at  St.  Patrick's,  WMhingtra,  and  was  chaplain 
of  the  senate;  was  assistant  pastor  of  St.  Peter's,  New  York;  ana  in  1849  was  appointed 
to  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  Brooklyn,  where  he  remained  till  his  death.  He  published 
Sutory<fthe  Church,  1837;  fbther  Roioland,  his  finest  work,  1829;  Aletheia,  or  Lettera  on 
the  Truth  of  the  Cathotic  Doetrinet,  1848 ;  ^.  IgnaHva  and  hit  Fint  Com/pamont,  1846 ;  and 
Christian^  and  tha  CAureA,  1860. 

FXSEZ  (Boh.  Pueek,  sand),  a  small  t.  of  Bohemia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wottawa, 
an  affluent  of  the  Moldau,  stands  on  a  sandyploin  (from  which  circumstance  it  proliably 
re<Mlved  its  name)  6S  m.  s.w.  of  Prague.  Tne  town  is  old,  and  contains  the  remains 
of  a  royal  eastie.  Among  other  institutions  are  a  school  of  arts  and  a  high  schooL  The 
manufactures  are  woolen  and  cotton  fabrics.  Iron  wire,  and  musical  instruments.  Pop. 
■OO,  comm.,  10,950. 

FISSAH,  a  range  of  the  mountains  of  Abarim,  of  which  mount  Nebo  was  the 
highest ;  or,  as  some  suppose,  the  top  of  mount  Nebo  itself,  from  which  Hoses  Iwheld  the 
promised  laud,  and  where  be  died.  It  was  in  the  land  of  Hoab,  at  the  n.e.  angle  ot  the 
Dead  sea,  near  Jericho.  The  view  obtained  by  Koscs  included  "all  the  land  of  Oilead 
unto  Dan:  all  Naphtali;  the  land  of  Ephralm,  and  Manasseh;  all  the  land  of  Judah  unto 
the  utmost  sea;  the  s.,  and  the  plain  of  the  valley  of  Jericho— the  city  of  palm-trees— unto 
Zoar."  Tristam  in  Land  of  Isrodi  beautifully  describes  the  view  which  he  and  his  party 
had,  during  a  clear  day,  from  a  spot  at,  or  near,  which  Hoses  probably  stood.  The 
elevation  was  about  4,600  ft.,  yet  the  ascent  was  not  difficult. 

PUSDlA,  an  andent  division  of  Asia  Hinor,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Pbrygia,  on  the 
e.  and  n-C-^  Cillcia  and  Isauria,  on  the  s.  by  Pamphylia,  and  on  the  B.W.,  and  w.  tty 
Lyda  and  Fbry^^  It  belongs  to  the  modern  Turkish  vibyet^  Eonieh.  It  was  drained 
by  the  CatarrliacteB,  Cestns,  and  other  streams  emptying  into  the  gulf  of  Pampbylta. 
Tbe  principal  towns  were  Sdge  and  Antiochia.  The  wines  of  Amhlada  were  oeletHated. 
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and  salt  and  olives  wm  chief  productions.  It  was  made  a  separate  province  bj  Coor 
ttantine.   Its  inliabltants  were  mountaineers,  and  never  submitted  to  tue  Romans, 

FraSTBATin  (Gr.  PHai»traio»),  a  fHmous  "  tyrant"  of  Athens,  bdonnd  to  a  family 
of  Attica,  wliich  claimed  descent  from  Pylian  Nestor,  and  was  b.  towaraa  the  close  of 
the  7th  c.  B.C. — certainly  not  later  than  605.  His  father's  name  was  Hippocrates,  and 
through  bis  mother  he  was  prettjr  closely  related  to  the  g[reat  lawgiver,  Solon,  between 
whom  and  I^istratus  a  very  intimate  friendship  long  existed.  He  receivedao  excellent 
edncatioQ ;  and  tlie  cliarm  of  his  manners,  aa  well  as  the  generositv  of  his  spirit  was  so 
great  that  (according  to  Solon)  bad  he  not  been  ambitious,  he  woiud  have  been  the  best 
of  Athenians;  but  his  passion  for  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power  led  him  to  adopt  a 
policy  of  artiflce  and  msdmulaUon,  for  the  purpose  of  attabung  his  ends,  which  prevents 
us  from  regarding  him  with  the  admiration  that  the  beneficent  character  of  his  govern- 
ment might  seem  to  demand.  At  first,  Pisistratus  co-operated  with  bis  lunsman  Solon, 
and  in  toe  war  against  the  Megariana,  acquired  considerable  military  distinction;  but 
afterwards,  when  probably  his  ambitious  views  had  become  more  matured,  he  came  for- 
ward  as  the  leader  of  one  of  ttu  three  parties  into  which  Attica  was  then  divldeiL  These 
were,  the (party  of  the  plain),  or  the  landed  proprietors;  thei^rfi£i(partvof  the  sea- 
board), or  wealthy  merchant  classes;  and  the  Dtaerii  (party  of  the  Highland),  chiefly  a 
laboring  population,  jealous  of  the  ricdi,  and  eager  for  equality  of  political  privileges 
It  was  to  the  last  of  these  ttiat  Pisistratus  attached  himself;  but  indeed  he  assiduously 
cultivated  the  good-will  of  all  the  poorer  citizens,  to  whom  he  showed  himself  a  most 
liberal  benefactor.  At  last  Pisistratus  took  a  decided  step.  Driving  into  the  market- 
place of  Athens  one  day,  and  exhibiting  certain  self-inflicted  wounds,  be  called  upon 
the  people  to  protect  him  against  his  and  tlieir  enemies,  alleging  that  be  had  been 
attacked  on  account  of  hia  patriotism.  Solon,  who  was  preseat,  accused  him  of  hypoc- 
nsy;  but  the  crowd  were,  according  to  Plntarch,  ready  to  take  up  aims  fw  their  favorite: 
and  a  general  assembly  of  the  dtuens  being  summoned,  Ariston,  one  of  IMuatralus'a 
partisans,  proposed  to  allow  him  a  body-guard  of  flfty  men.  The  measure  was  carried 
in  spite  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  Solon.  Gradually  Pieisttatua  increased  the  num- 
ber, and  in  560  B.C.,  when  he  felt  himself  strong  enough,  seized  the  Acropolis.  The 
citizens,  in  general,  seem  to  have  tacitly  sanctioned  this  hlgh-banded  act.  They  were 
sick  of  the  anarobic  broils  of  the  different  factions,  and  prolnbly  glad  to  see  their  cham- 
pion aud  favorite  uaurp  supreme  authority.  M^acles  and  the  Alcmeeonids — the  heads 
of  the  rich  aristocratic  party — immediately  fled  from  the  city.  Solon,  who  loved 
neither  oligarchic  arrogance  nor  military  despotism,  but  was  a  thorough  constitutionalist, 
tried;  but  in  vain,  to  rouse  the  Athenians  against  Pisistratus.  Pi^stratns,  who  was  not 
at  all  vindictive  in  his  disposition,  did  not  attempt  to  molest  Solon ;  he  even  maintained 
the  legislation  of  the  latter  almost  intact,  and  distinguished  himself  chiefly  bv  the  vigor 
of  his  administration.  Pisistratus  himself  did  not  enjoy  hia  first  "  tyrannj^ "  long.  The 
Pedicri  and  the  ParaU  rallied  under  Lycurgus  and  Megacles,  united  their  forces,  and 
overthrew  the  usurper,  who  was  forced  to  go  into  exile.  But  the  coalition  of  the  two 
factions  was  soon  broken  up.  Megades  hereupon  made  overtures  to  Pisistratus,  invit- 
ing him  to  resume  his  tyranny,  which  he  did;  but  a  family  quarrel  wi^  H^acles 
induced  the  latter  again  to  ally  himself  with  Lvcurgus,  and  Pisistratus  was  driven  frun 
Attica.  He  retired  to  Eubcea,  where  he  remafoed  for  ten  years,  ever  keeping  an  ^c, 
however,  on  Athens,  and  making  preparations  for  a  foroible  return.  How  he  managed 
to  acquire  so  much  influence  while  only  a  banished  man  is  difficult  to  ascertain ;  but 
certain  it  is  that  many  Greek  cities,  particularly  Thebes  and  Argos,  placed  the  greatest 
confidence  in  him,  and  flnally  supplied  him  abundantly  with  money  and  troops.  Piras- 
tratus  at  length  sailed  from  Eubcea,  landed  in  Attica  at  Karathou,  and  marehed  on  the 
capital.  Hia  partisans  hurried  to  swell  his  ranks.  At  Rtllene  he  encountered  hi* 
opponents,  and  completely  defeated  tbem,  but  used  his  victory  with  admirable  modera- 
tion. When  he  entered  the  city  no  further  resistance  was  made, 'and  beresumed  the  sover- 
eignty at  once.  The  date  of  this  event,  as  of  most  others  in  the  life  of  Pisistratus,  is 
very  uncertain;  perhaps  we  shall  not  err  far  if  we  place  it  at>out  548  b.c.  He  lived  for 
sixteen  years  afterwards  in  undisturbed  possession  of  power,  dying  527  B.C.,  and  trans- 
mitting his  supremacy  to  his  sons,  Hippias  and  Hipptu'cfaus,  known  as  the  PmttratidOL 
His  rule  was  mild  and  beneficent  Although  the  precautionary  measures  that  he  adopted 
to  establish  his  authority  involved  at  first  a  certain  resolute  and  stringent  policy  (e.g.,  the 
seizure  of  the  children  of  his  leading  opponents,  and  the  detaining  them  as  hostages);  yet 
no  sooner  bad  be  placed  himself  out  oi  danger,  than  he  began  to  display  that  wonderful 
tact,  moderation,  kindliness,  and  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  wishes  of  the  Athenians, 
that  have  won  him  the  praise  and  esteem  of  all  later  ages,  in  spite  of  his  usurpation. 
He  firmly,  but  not  harshly,  enforced  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Solon;  emptied  the  city 
of  its  poorest  citizens,  and  made  them  agriculturists,  supplying  such  as  had  no  resources 
with  cattle  and  seed;  secured  provision  for  old  and  disabled  soldiers;  bestowed  great 
eara  on  the  celebration  of  the  religious  festivals  of  tlie  Atticans,  and  even  introduced  some 
Important  changes;  encouraged  literature  more  than  any  Athenian  had  ever  done  before 
— ft  is  to  Pisistratus,  or  to  the  poets,  scholars,  and  priests  alwut  him,  that  we  owe,  for 
exampie,  the  first  complete  edition  of  Homer  (q.v.);  and,  like  his  still  more  brilliant  suc- 
cessor in  the  following  century,  Pericles,  he  adorned  Athens  with  many  beauUful  build- 
ings, such  as  the  Lyceum,  a  temple  to  the  Pythian  Apollo,  another  to  Olymidu  Zeus,  etc 
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FtWUTB  (Or.  pea-Btone),  a  ooncnUonaiy  limMtoneb  dUtering  from  ooUte  in  tba 
puticln  lieing  as  luge  as  pew. 

PIRAOEB.   See  PnrAorA. 

fUTA'OIA,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  anacanUaeM,  havingdkecious  flowors 
without  petals,  and  a  dry  drupe  with  a  bony  stone.  The  Pibtacu,  orTnrrAcmo  Tree 
(P.  Dera),  is  a  small  tree  of  about  30  ft.  high,  a  native  of  Persia  and  Syria,  but  now  culti- 
Tated  in  all  parts  of  the  s.  of  Europe  ana  n.  of  Africa,  and  in  many  places  natumlized. 
It  has  pinnate  leaves,  with  about  two  pair  of  ovate  leaflets,  and  ao  odd  one;  flowers 
in  racemes;  fruit  ovate,  and  about  the  size  of  an  olive.  The  stone  or  nut  splits  into  two 
valveawhen  ripe;  the  kernel,  which  Is  of  a  bright  green  color,  is  very  oleaginous,  of 
«  delicate  flavor,  and  In  its  properties  very  much  resembles  the  sweet  almond.  In  the 
s.  of  Europe  and  tn  the  east,  pittaehio  nuts  are  much  esteemed;  but  as  they  very 
readily  become  rancid,  tlieT  arc  little  exported  to  other  countries.  They  are  sometimes 
callea  ^rven  cdmon^.  0!1  is  expressed  from  them  for  culinary  and  other  uses.  In  oilti- 
vation  one  male  tree  is  allowed  to  flve  or  six  fertile  ones.  Hee  illus.,  Trees,  etc., 
vol.  XIV.,  p.  540,  fig.  6.  The  tree  produces  flowers  and  even  fruit  readily  enough  in 
the  8.  of  England,  but  the  summers  are  not  warm  enough  to  ripen  the  fruit. — ThI 
Mastic  Tree,  or  Lehtisk  (P.  lentuau),  yields  the  gum-resin  called  mastic  (q.  v. ).  ll  is 
a  native  of  the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean. — The  Tuhpentine  Tree  (P.  lerebin- 
tktu)  yields  the  turj>entine  (q.v-)  known  in  commerce  as  C^/prut  turpentine,  Chian  turpen- 
tine, or  8eio  turpentine,  whicn  is  of  a  consistency  somewhat  like  that  of  honey,  a  greenish- 
yellow  color,  an  agreeable  odor,  and  a  mild  taste,  and  in  its  pronerties  resembles  the 
turpentine  of  the  Coaiferse,  but  is  free  from  acridity.  It  is  obtaiuea  by  makiDj^incislouB 
in  the  trees,  and  placing  stones  for  the  turpentine  to  flow  upon,  from  which  it  is  scraped 
in  the  morning,  before  it  is  liquified  again  by  the  heal  of  the  sun.  The  tree  is  about  80 
or  85  fL  in  height,  and  has  pinnate  leaves,  of  about  three  pair  of  leaflets  and  an  odd  oue; 
the  flowers  in  compound  racemes,  the  fruit  nearly  globular.  The  kernel  of  the  fruit  is 
olew;inousand  pleasant. — The  Batoum  Tree  (P.  Atlantica),  a  round-headed  tree  of  about 
40  n,  in  hdght,  a  native  of  the  n.  of  Africa,  produces  a  fruit  much  used  by  the 
Arate)  and  a  gum-resin  of  pleasant  aromatic  smell  and  aneeable  taste,  which  exudes 
from  its  stem  and  branches,  is  chewed  to  clean  the  teeth  and  impart  a  pleasant  smell  to 
the  breath. — The  fragrant  oil  of  the  kernels  of  P.  oUom,  a  uative  of  Cochin  Clhina,  is 
used  by  the  people  of  that  country  to  impart  a  perfume  to  ointments.  * 

FIS'TZL,  in  botany,  the  female  organ  of  fructiflcation  in  phanerogamous  plants;  that 
part  of  the  flower  (q.v.)  which,  after  flowering  is  over,  is  developed  into  the  fruit.  There 

is  sometimes  one  pistil  in  a 
flower,  sometimes  more ;  in  some 
flowers,  which  have  numerous 
pistils,  they  form  a  number  of 
whorls,  one  within  another, 
sometimes  on  an  elevated  recep- 
tacle or  elongated  axis,  or  more 
rarely.they  are  spirally  arranged. 
In  every  case  the  center  of  tiie 
flower  IS  occupied  by  the  pistil 
or  pistils,  if  present.  Sec  Flow- 
er. A  pistil  is  either  formed  of 
a  single  carpel  (q.v.),  as  is  the 
case  when  there  are  uumerous 
pistils,  or  of  several  carpels  com- 
bined; and  the  number  of  car 

rls  of  which  the  pistil  is  formed 
often  indicated  by  the  num- 
ber of  the  ceils  of  the  ovary,  or 
its  lobes  or  angles.  Thcpistil 
usually  consists  of  an  ovary 
or  gernien  (q.  v.).  In  which  tin* 
ovules  (q.v.)  are  contained,  and 
which  is  surmounted  by  a  stigvtn, 
either  immediately  or  through 
the  intervention  of  a  stifle ;  but 
in  gymnogens  (q.v.)  there  is 
neither  ovary,  style,  nor  stigma, 


1,  Section  of  flower  of  a  species  of  piimrooe,  showing  the  pls- 
icbed  to  a  * 


open;  numeroiu  ovules  attacbed  to  a  free  central  pla- 
centa. S,  Section  of  flower  of  comfrev.  with  corolla  removed, 

ah  owing  two  of  the  four  ovaries,  and  the  style.  8,  Pistil  of  the  ^.     ,      ,  -    -  .  ,  .irv. 

barbenr-conBtatingof  Beveralcarpelscomblnod;  thestylevery  the  female  organs  of  friiotifica- 

■ihort  and  thick,  the  atlgma  staleld-ilke.  4,  Section  of  the  ovary  tion  being  mere  naked  ovules, 

of  aUly.  5.8«>ctionof  flower  of  cherry,  showinBpfstU  oftwo  The  ovary  is  always  the  lowest 
•eparatecaipela,  only  one  of  which  comes  to  perfection  In  fruit  _*  A.^  -»j_*ti  Th« 

^^tetu  of  peTopM***!  «.o™te;  6.pl«c4nto  part  of  the  pistiL   The  stigma 

oa»\^Tnm9astmi?*X!kMa-Bookq/a^m»  cxniUtB  an  endless  variety  of 

voiH..n.8DMi,.a  f^^^        jg  adapted  to  the 

'  reception  «nd  retenUon  of  the  pollen  grains  requldte  for  fecundation,  partly  by  the 
xoo^nefls  tA  Its  sorface— which  is  of  a  somewlwt  lax  cellular  tiaene.  covered  witli  pro- 
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jecting  cells,  often  in  the  form  of  minute  warts,  and  often  elongated  into  hairs  —  and 
partly  by  the  secretion  of  a  viscous  fluid.  The  stigma,  when  not  sasile  —  or  setaed 
immediately  on  the  ovary  —  is  supported  by  the  style,  which  rises  from  the  orary, 
and  on  the  top  of  which  the  stigma  is  generally  plaiced.  The  style  is  sometimes  very 
long  and  slender,  sometimes  very  short:  &e  ovary  sometimes  passes  Imperceptibly 
into  the  style,  and  sometimes  the  style  rises  from  it  abruptly;  and  similar  differences 
appear  in  the  relations  of  the  style  and  stigma:  the  stigma,  however,  may  be  r^arded 
as  always  an  expansion  of  the  top  of  the  style,  althoughlt  is  sometimes,  but  rarely,  situ- 
ated on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  style,  beneath  its  summit.  In  like  manner  by  pecoliar 
modifications  taking  place  In  the  growth  of  the  ovary,  the  style  sometimes  seems  to 
rise  from  beneath  its  apex,  or  even  from  its  base;  but  it  always  rises  from  what  is, 
structurally  considered,  the  real  apex  of  the  ovary.  When  several  carpels  are  united 
to  form  one  ovary,  they  are  sometimes  again  separated  In  their  styles,  and  more  fre- 
quently in  their  stigmas,  so  that  one  ovary  bears  several  styles,  or  the  style  divides  at 
some  point  above  the  ovary,  or  one  style  Is  crowned  by  a  number  of  stl^as.  The 
style  Is  usually  cylindrical ;  and  when  this  is  not  the  case  it  is  often  owing  to  the  com- 
bination of  several  styles  into  one,  although  sometimes  the  style  is  flat  and  even  petal- 
like. It  is  traversed  throughout  Its  whole  length  by  a  canal ;  which,  however,  is  In  gen- 
eral filled  up  by  cells  projecting  from  its  sides,  and  often  also  by  very  slender  tubes 
extending  In  the  direction  of  its  length ;  the  function  of  the  canal,  to  which  In  some  way 
or  other  the  inclosed  slender  tut>es  are  subservient,  being  to  bring  about  the  connection 
l)etween  the  pollen  and  the  ovules  for  fecundation  (q.v.).  The  length  of  the  style  is 
adapted  to  the  ready  fecundation  of  the  ovules,  l>eing  such  that  the  pollen  may  most 
easily  reach  the  stigma;  and  in  erect  flowers  the  styles  are  usually  shorter  than  the 
stamens;  in  drooping  flowers  they  are  longer  than  the  stamens.  After  flowering  is  over, 
when  fecundation  has  taken  place,  the  foramm  of  tlie  ovules  closes,  the  ovary  enlai^es 
and  ripens  into  the  fruit,  whilst  each  ovule  is  developed  into  a  seed.  The  style  and  stigma 
meanwhile  either  fall  off,  or  remain  and  dry  up,  or  they  Increase  In  size,  and  are  changed 
Into  various  kinds  of  appendages  of  the  frull^  as  feathery  awns,  beaks,  etc. 

nslnXCD'inil,  in  botany,  a  term  which,  along  with  the  unthtridinm  (q.v.),  must  be 
regarded  as  provisional,  and  as  expressive  of  an  opinion,  probable,  but  not  yet  ascer- 
tained to  be  true.  The  evidence  in  favor  of  It,  however,  seems  continually  to  increase, 
and  its  great  probability  is  more  and  more  generally  acknowledged.  The  plstlUidium  Is 
an  organ  of  cryptogamous  plants,  supposed  to  perform  fuuctions  in  fructification  analo- 
gous to  those  of  the  pistil  in  phaneronmous  plants.  It  consists  of  an  ovary-like  body— 
the  sporangium,  iheea,  or  fpore-cate — ^hollow,  and  cODUUning  spores  (q.v.),  by  whfch  the 
species  is  propagated.  These  spore-cases  are  very  various  in  their  forms,  and  in  the 
situations  which  th^  occupy  in  different  orders  and  genera;  being  sometimes  immersed 
in  the  substance  of  the  plant,  sometimes  distinct  from  it,  sometimes  sessile,  sometimes 
stalked,  etc.   See  the  articles  on  the  different  cryptogamous  orders. 

FIBTO'JA,  (anc.  PitioHum),  a  manufacturing  t.  of  Italy,  In  the  province  of  Florence, 
and  20  m.  by  railway  n.w.  of  the  city  of  that  name,  stands  on  a  gentle  iMng  ground  at 
the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  It  is  well  built;  its  streets  are  thoroughly  Tuscan,  and  it  is 
surrounded  by  lofty  and  well-preserved  walls.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  cathedral, 
built  at  various  times,  and  containing  a  number  of  good  pictures;  several  old  and  inter- 
esting palaces,  and  a  number  of  churches,  some  of  which  are  of  importance  in  the  histoiy 
of  mediKval  architecture  and  sculpture.  The  principal  manufactures  are  Iron  and  steel 
wares,  and  paper.   Pop.  abt.  20,200. 

FUTOL  is  the  smallest  description  of  fire-arm,  and  is  intendeu  to-be  used  wUh  one 
hand  only.  Pistols  vary  in  size  from  the  delicate  saloon-pistol,  often  not  six  in.  long, 
to  the  horse-piBtol,  which  may  measure  eighteen  in.,  and  sometimes  even  two  feet. 
They  are  earned  in  holsters  at  the  saddle-bow,  in  the  belt,  or  In  the  pocket.  Every  cav- 
aliy  soldier  should  have  pistols,  for  a  fire-arm  is  often  of  great  service  for  personal 
del  :ense,  and  almost  indispensable  in  giving  an  alarm  or  signal.  Sailors,  when  boarding 
an  enemy's  ship,  carry  each  two  in  thsir  waist-belle.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
the  Sngfish  cavalry  carried  clumsy  pistols  called  "  dags."  The  latest  improvement  ou 
the  pistol  is  the  revolver  (q.v.). 

PISTO  LE,  the  name  formerly  given  to  certain  gold  coins  current  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
several  parts  of  Glermany.  The  pistole  was  flr^t  used  In  Spain,  and  was  originally 
equivalent  to  about  11  old  French  Hvies,  but  till  11^  It  was  merely  an  irregular  piece 
of  gold.  From  this  time  till  1773  Its  value  was  about  |4.25.  But  It  was  after  this  date 
decreased  till  it  reached  (he  value  of  80  reals,  or  about  $4.00.  The  Italian  pistoles 
were  also  gold  coins,  and  varied  considerably  in  value ;  that  of  Rome  =  $3.37 ;  of 
Venice  =  $4.05  ;  of  Florence  and  Parma  =  $4.20 ;  and  the  old  coin  of  Piedmont  =  abt. 
$5.35,  or  24  old  llras.  Gold  coins  of  this  name  used  to  be  current  in  Hesse-Cassel. 
Switzerland,  Brunswit^,  and  Hamburg,  but  were  in  most  cases  merely  convenient  mul- 
tiples of  the  ordinary  thaler  and  gulden.  Of  late  years,  and  especially  alnce  the  intro- 
duction of  new  BTBtema  of  cmnage  in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  of  a  uniform  system  in  tbt 
German  empire,  the  name {ostoleiB  acaroely  ever  used. 

PI'flUK.  SeePsA. 
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TIT,  in  gardening,  is  an  excavstion  in  the  ground,  Intended  to  be  coTered  by  a  frame 

51].  r.),  and  to  afford  protection  to  tender  plants  in  winter,  or  for  the  forcing  of  vegetables, 
'ruit^  etc.  Pits  are  often  walled  on  all  sides,  although,  in  many  cottage  garaens,  excellent 
use  ia  made  of  pita  which  are  mere  excavations.   The  walls  are  ouen  raised  above  the 

r)und,  particalurly  the  back  wall,  the  more  readlly^  to  give  slope  to  the  grazed  frame, 
pit  in  which  no  artificial  heat  is  aappUed  is  called  &eoldpit;  but  when  forcing  is 
intended,  fined  pits  are  often  used.  Artificial  Iwat  Is  somelimes  also  ^ven  by-means  ot 
fermenting  matter.  The  Tentilaticoi  (rf  {nts,  as  much  -as  Un  weather  ynXl  permit,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

FXTA-HBHF,  one  of  the  names  of  the  agave  or  aloe  fiber.  Bee  Agate. 

fIT'AEA  Olteralty  "basket")  is,  with  the  Buddhists,  a  term  denoting  a  division  of 
their  sacred  literature,  and  occurs  especially  in  combination  with  tri,"  three;"  iripi^alut, 
meaning  the  three  great  divisions  of  Ubeir  canonical  works,  the  tinaya  (discipline^  aMm- 
barma  (metaph^icsX  and  t^tra  (aphorisms  io  prose^  and  collectively,  therefore,  tha 
whole  Buddhistic  code.  The  term  "  basket"  was  apphed  to  these  divisions,  because  the 
palm-leaves  on  which  Uiese  works  were  written  were  kept  in  baskets,  whi<^  thuslMOame 
a  part  of  the  professional  utensils  of  a  Idiikshu,  or  religious  mendicant. 

PITAYAL,  Francis  Gayot  de,  1678-1748  ;  b.  France  ;  entered  the  army,  but  after- 
ward  studied  jurisprudence,  and  became  an  advocate  at  Paris.  His  chief  work  is  the 
compilation  called  Causa  CiWyrea  et  InUrestantes  (30  vols. ,  1784-48). 

TITOAnur,  John,  d.  1775 ;  b.  Scotland  ;  the  only  Britist  officer  who  was  accounted 
fair  in  Iiis  dealings  with  the  people  of  Boston  in  their  altercations  with  the  British 
soldiers.  He  was  commissioned  capt.  of  marines, '1765;  major,  1771.  He  was  prorai- 
nent  in  the  battle  of  Lexington,  conductiDg  the  expedition  to  that  town,  April  10,  1776, 
and  commenced  the  attack  on  the  militia  collected  there;  but  he  denied  that  he  otdered 
the  first  shot  to  be  fired.  He  was  shot  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  wlien  about  to  enter 
the  redoubt.  His  son  David,  a  distinguished  physician  la  London,  died  1809. 

nrOAIBV  IflUm,  a  solitary  island  in  the  Pacific  oceao,  lying  at  the  south-eastern 
comer  of  the  great  Folynerian  archipelago,  in  lat.  25°  8'  6' s.,  and  long.  180"  IS'west 
Its  length  (di  m.)  is  about  twice  Its  breadth,  and  the  total'  content  is  approximately 
8  sq.m. ;  so  that,  except  from  its  being  the  only  station  (with  the  exception  of  the  0am- 
bier  islands)  between  the  South  American  coast  and  Otnheite  at  which  fresh  water  can 
be  procured,  it  would  bo  too  insigniflcnnt  to  deserve  notice,  were  it  not  for  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  colonized.  The  island  is  wholly  surround^  by  rocks;  it  has  no  harbor, 
and  its  soil  Is  not  very  fertile.  It  was  occupied  in  1790  by  the  matineers  of  the  Bounty 
(see  Bligh,  William),  who  after  touching  at  Toobouai  sailed  for  Tahiti,  where  they 
remained  for  some  time.  Ctiristian,  the  leader  of  the  mutineers,  however,  fearing  pur- 
suit, hastened  their  departure;  and  after  leaving  a  number  of  tlieir  comrades  who  pre- 
ferred to  stay  on  the  island,  they  brought  off  with  them  18  natives  and  sailed  eastward, 
reaching  Pitcaim  Island,  where  they  took  up  their  residence  aud  burned  the  Bounty. 
They  numbered  then  9  British  sailors— for  16  of  the  sailors  had  preferred  to  remain  at 
Tahiti,  and  of  these  14  were  subsequently  captured,  and  (Sept.,  1793)  three  of  them 
executed— and  6  Tahitiui  men,  with  13  women.  It  was  impossible  for  concord  to  sub- 
sist in  a  band  of  such  desperate  character;  and  In  the  course  of  the  next  ten  years  all  the 
Tahitian  men,  all  the  scdiors,  with  tiie  exception  of  Alexander  Smitii  (who  subsequently 
changed  his  name  to  John  Adams),  and  several  of  the  women,  had  died  by  violence  or 
disease.  Prom  the  time  of  their  leaving  Tahiti  nothing  had  been  heard  of  them,  and 
their  fate  was  only  known  when  an  American,  Capt.  Folger,  touched  at  Pitcaim  Island 
in  1608,  and  on  his  return  reported  bis  discovery  to  ^e  British  government;  but  do  steps 
appear  to  have  been  taken  by  the  latter.  On  Sept.  17, 1814,  a  British  vessel,  the  Britain, 
called  at  the  island  and  found  old  Adams  stilt  alive,  commanding  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  the  whole  little  colony  by  his  exemplary  conduct  and  fatherly  care  of  them. 
Solitude  hadwronght  a  powerful  change  in  Adams;  and  hla  endeavors  to  instill  Into  the 
young  minds  of  hia  old  companions'  descendants  a  ctnrect  sense  of  religion  had  been 
crowned  with  complete  success,  for  a  more  virtuous,  amiable,  and  religious  community 
than  these  islanders  had  never  been  seen.  They  were  visited  by  British  vessels  in  1825 
and  1830,  and  the  reports  transmitted  concerning  them  were  fully  corroborative  of  the 
previous  accounts;  but  in  1881  their  numbers  <^T)  had  become  too  great  for  the  island, 
and  at  their  own  risquest  thev  were  transported  to  Tahiti  in  the  Lucy  Ann  by  the  British 
government.  But,  aisgusted  at  the  immorality  of  their  Tahitian  friends  and  relatives, 
they  chartered  a  vessel,  defraying  the  cost  of  it  in  great  part  with  the  copper  bolts  of  thci 
Bounty,  and  most  of  them  xetumed  to  litcatm  Island  at  the  end  of  nine  months.  In 
1889,  bemg  visited  by  Capt.  Elliot  H.H.S.  Fly,  th^  bought  to  be  taken  under  the 
nrotection  of  Britain,  on  account  of  the  annoyances  to  which  they  had  been  subjected 
oy  the  lawless  crews  of  some  whale-ships  which  had  called  at  the  island;  and,  accord- 
ingly, Capt.  Elliot  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  her  majesty,  gave  them  a  union 
lack,  and  recognized  their  self-etected  mag^trate  as  the  Ksponslble  governor.  He  also 
drew  up  for  them  a  code  of  laws,  some  of  which  are  amusing  from  the  subjects  of  which 
Ihi^  treat,  but  the  code  was  of  great  use  to  the  simple  islanders.  From  this  time  they 
irere  frequently  visited  by  European  ships;  and  in  186S,  finding  their  numben  again  too 
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great  for  the  island,  thev  petiMoned  goremmeat  to  grant  them  the  much  more  product. 
ire  Norfolk  islaDd,  to  wolch  they  were  accordingly  Temoved  in  1856.  In  1859,  however, 
two  families,  numbering  in  all  17,  returned  to  Pitcaim  leland,  reducing  the  number  oq 
Norfolk  Islaod  to  202,  and  others  have  since  followed.  From  their  frequent  inlerooorse 
with  Europeans,  the  Pitcairn  islanders  have,  while  still  retaining  their  virtuous  nm- 
plicity  of  character  and  cheerful,  hospitable  disposition,  acquired  the  manners  and  petish 
of  civilized  life,  with  its  education  and  taste.  They  are  passionately  fond  of  musig  uid 
dancing,  the  latter  evidently  a  legacy  from  their  maternal  ancestry.  The  men  are 
engaged  in  whaling  and  herding  cattle,  or  in  cultivating  their  gardens  and  plantations; 
while  the  women  (who  seem  to  be  the  more  industrious  class)  attend  to  their  families, 
manage  the  dairies,  and  take  an  occasional  part  in  field-labor. 

Pitcairn  Island  was  first  discovered  by  Carteret  in  1767,  and  was  named  by  him  after 
one  of  his  officers  ;  but  it  was  never  visited  by  Europeans  till  taken  possession  of  by  the 
mutineers.  When  Admiral  de  Horsey  visited  Pitcairn  island  in  1877,  there  were  in  att 
16  men,  19  women,  25  boys,  and  80  glxlB  on  the  island.  See  the  acoount  published  by 
him  in  1878.    Pop.  '90.  120. 

FITOS.  The  common  kind  of  pitch  is  the  black  residue  which  remains  after  distill- 
ing wood-tar.  See  Tab.  It  ia  made  extensively  in  Russia,  Norway,  and  North 
America.  It  is  a  most  useful  material  for  protecting  wood  from  the  action  of  water, 
hence  it  is  used  for  calking  tlie  seams  and  coating  the  outsides  of  ships  and  boats;  it  is 
also  applied  to  the  inside  of  water-casks,  and  many  similar  uses.  A  variety  of  pildi 
b  now  obtained  from  the  distillation  of  coal-tar,  ancf  another  from  bone-tar;  the  latter  is 
said  to  be  neariv  equal  in  value  to  that  from  wood,  but  coal-pitch  wants  the  tou^nesa 
which  is  one  oi  the  more  valuable  qualities  of  wood-pitch.  It  is,  however,  much  used 
in  making  artificial  asphalt  for  buildmg  and  paving  purposes,  and  for  the  black  varnish 
used  for  coating  iron-work  to  keep  it  from  rusting.  Pitch  is  solid  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  our  climate,  but  softens  and  melta  with  u  small  accession  of  heat. 

PITCH,  the  degree  of  acuteness  of  musical  sounds.  A  mu^cal  sound  is  produced  by 
n  series  of  vibrations  recurring  on  the  ear  at  precisely  equal  intervali;  the  greater  the 
number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  time,  the  more  acute  or  higher  is  the  pitch.  In  stringed 
instruments  the  pitch  is  dependent  on  the  length,  the  thickness,  and  the  degree  of  tensioD 
of  the  strings;  the  shorter  and  thinnera  string  Is,  and  the  greater  its  tension,  the  higher 
1b  the  pitch  of  the  note.  In  wind  instruments,  where  the  notes  are  produced  by  the 
vibration  of  a  column  of  air,  as  in  the  mouthrpipeB  of  an  orgBtn,  the  pitch  b  dependent 
on  the  length  of  the  column  set  in  motion ;  the  shorter  the  column  (tf  air,  the  higher  the 
pitch  becomes. 

The  pitch  of  musical  instruments  is  adjusted  by  means  of  a  tuning-fork,  consisting 
of  two  prongs  springing  out  of  a  handle,  so  adjusted  as  tg  length  that  when  stnu^  a 


particular  note  is  produced,  that  note  being  C  -dm.   »   '  in  Briton,  and  A 


in  Germany.  It  is  obviously  important  to  have  a  recognized  standard  of  pitch  by  which 
instruments  and  voices  are  to  be  regulated;  but  there  6,  unfortunately,  not  the  uniform- 
ity that  might  be  desired  in  the  pitch  in  actual  use.  For  a  long  time  prior  to  1859  con- 
cert-pitch had  been  gradually  rising,  to  the  detriment  of  the  voices  of  public  sinsfers. 
The  C  tuning-fork,  in  use  in  1699,  made  489  vibrations  per  second,  while  in  1859  the 
number  of  vibrations  had  increased  to  S38.  Mr.  Hullnh,  in  184S.  in  Ote  numerous  classes 
Instituted  by  him  under  the  sanction  of  the  committee  of  council  on  education,  found  it 
necessary  to  secure  a  uniform  standard  of  pitch,  and  adopted  613,  which  has  an  especial 
convenience  as  being  a  power  of  2.  The  trench  imperial  government.  In  1858,  fixed  on 
622.  In  1859  a  committee  of  the  society  of  arts  was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject 
of  a  uniform  musical  pitch.  Their  deliberations  lasted  12  months.  Sir  John  Herschel, 
In  a  letter  to  the  committee,  strongly  recommended  the  number  512.  It  was  agreed  on 
all  hands  that  the  then  exbtlng  opera-pitch  of  646  was  too  high  and  painful  to  the  singers 
of  soprano  music.  The  instrumental  performers  stated  that  they  could  lower  the  ^tch 
to  528,  but  if  they  had  to  lower  it  to  612  some  of  them  would  have  to  purchnse  new 
instruments;  and,  in  consequence  apparently  of  their  representation,  the  committee 
reported  in  favor  of  638. 

PnOHBLEHBE,  a  mineral  which  b  essentially  oxide  of  uranium  (q.v.),  with  slight 
mixtures  of  other  subsUnces.  Its  color  b  grayiBh-black  or  brownlBh-black.  It  b  imu-  - 
sible  before  the  blow-pipe  without  the  addluon  of  borax,  with  which  It  fuses  into  a  duU 

yellow  glass. 

TTKSBXK,  Thomas  Gamble,  b.  Ind.,  1824;  graduated  at  West  Point,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  infantry  In  1845.  He  served  through  the  Mexican  war,  and  was  promoted 
capt.  in  1858.  He  was  made  brig.-gen.  of  volunteers  in  1862,  and  was  afterwwds  assis- 
tant provost-marshal-^en.  He  was  appointed  ool.  of  the  44th  Infantry  in  I860,  was  simt, 
of  West  Point,  1869-71;  goverqpr  of  Soldiers'  home,  Washington,  1871-77:  retited,  18JS; 
and  superintendent  New  York  soldiers'  and  siUlors'  home,  l«0-87.   He  d.  in  18S& 

PITCHSB  FLAinC.    See  Nepentueb. 
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nrOHSTOn,  a  name  MnneUmefl  given  to  a  variety  of  conunon  opal  (q-vA  Itrown, 
black,  gray,  red,  or  of  nrixed  colors;  the  luster  more  rednoiis  than  in  opal,  and  thefrao 
ture  less  perfectlr  concboldal.  It  occurs  in  eeveral  localities  in  the  British  islandi,  in 
Saxony,  etc. — The  same  name  is  fi^ven  to  another  mineral  (Ger.  peehatein),  a  variety  of 
felspar  (q.v.),  occnrring  as  a  rock  fn  dikes  which  traverse  strata  or  in  overlying  maasee; 
compact,  slaty,  or  in  concentric  slaty  concretions.  It  exhibits  great  variety  of  color, 
and  Qoa  a  somewhat  resinous  appearance.  It  often  contains  numerous  imbeaded  crys* 
tals  of  felspar,  and  is  then  called  P.  porpA^ry. 

FITCHUKDI  KAITS,  or  SAsaanAB  Nuts,  an  occasional  article  of  importation  from 
South  America,  arc  the  seed-lobes  of  nsetandra  puefiurv,  a  tree  of  the  same  ^nus  with 
the  greenheart'(q.v.),  growing  on  tbs  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro  and  elsewhere  tn  tlia  rich 
alluvial  ^uls  of  the  basin  of  the  Amazon.  They  are  about  li  in.  long,  and  half  an  inch 
Ivoad.  Tliey  are  much  in  request  among  chocolate  manufacturers  for  flavoring  choco- 
late, aa  a  BUMtitute  for  vanilla.  They  are  sometimes  called  wild  nutmegs,-  because  of  a 
resemblance  to  nutmeg  in  flavor.  The  name  sassafras  nuts  is  also  due  to  the  flavor, 
which  approaches  that  of  sassafras  bark;  and  the  tree  belongs  to  the  same  natural  ordsx- 
with  the  sassafras  tree. 

FIT  DWEIXEBS  OP  Yszo :  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Yezo,  Japan, 
who  tiave  left  indications  of  their  presence  in  the  form  of  pit-like  depressions  of  a  rectan* 
^lar  shape,  around  which  flint  arrows  and  fragments  of  earthenware  are  found.  Accord- 
ing to  Japanese  authorities,  they  were  a  race  of  dwarfs,  and  lived  in  huts  built  over  these 
pits.  They  were  driven  out  by  the  Aioos,  who  in  their  turn  yielded  at  the  advent  of 
the  Japanese.  Their  premuned  descendants,  or  at  least  a  race  of people  who  dwell  in  hut< 
Iniilt  over  similar  holes,  arc  now  found  in  portions  of  the  Kurile  islands,  and,  more  rarely^ 
in  SaghaUn  and  Kamchatka. 

niUt  or  North  Botbhu.  See  Nobbbottsk. 

FITBf  JfedntUa,  the  light  cellular  substance  which  occupies  the  center  of  the  stem 
and  branches  in  exogenous  plants  {q.  v.).  In  the  earliest  stage  of  a  young  stem  or  bnuuA, 
it  is  entirely  composed  of  pith  and  bark,  by  which  alone,  therefore,  young  buds  are 
nourished;  the  vascular  bundles  or  woody  fiber  appeariDg  afterwards,  and,  in  trees  and 
shrubs,  generally  increasing,  so  as  to  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  substance  of  the 
stem  and  branches,  whilst  the  pith  is  ultimately  reduced  to  a  very  small  column  in  the 
center.  The  pith,  however,  exists  even  in  the  most  mature  woody  stem,  and  maintains  ita 
connection  with  tlie  bark  by  means  of  mfdvUaiTf  ra]/$,  analogous  in  their  character  to  the 

Sith  itself,  and  which  exist  even  in  the  most  compact  wood,  aliliough  much  compressed 
y  the  woody  layers,  and  in  a  transverse  section  appearing  as  mere  lines.  The  medul- 
lary rays  convey  to  the  central  parts  of  the  stem  the  secretions  of  the  bark  necessary  for 
their  nourishment.  Pith  is  in  general  entirely  composed  of  cellular  tissue ;  vessels  occur- 
ring in  it  only  in  a  few  plants.  Its  cells  diminish  in  size  from  the  center  towards  the 
circumference.  In  a  few  plants  it  exhibits  cavities  which  have  a  regular  arrauKcment; 
in  many  herbaceous  plants  of  rank  growth  large  irregular  cavities  occur  in  it.  The  pith 
is  immediately  surrounded  by  a  thin  vascular  layer  called  the  medullary  aheath,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  spiral  vesBels,  wliicli  continue  to  ezeiciie  their  functions  during  Uw  life  of 
the  plant. 

PITHECIA.   Bee  Saki. 
PITHEGire.   See  Oranq. 
PITHOM,   See  Succoth. 

FITKIK,  a  w.  central  co.  of  Col.,  formed  1881 ;  9S0  Bq.m.;  pop.  DO,  8929.  It  Is 
drained  by  several  creeks,  afflueuta  of  the  Grand  river,  and  contains  the  lofty  £lk  range 
of  mountains.   Co.  seat.  Aspen. 

FITKDr,  TiHOTHT,  LL.O.,  176ft-1847,  b.  Conn.;  educated  at  Yale  o^ege,  and 
admitted  to  the  bar.   He  was  for  H  years  speaker  of  ttie  lower  house  of  the  state  leglsla- 
tare,  and  a  member  of  congress,  1806-^.   He  wrote  A  Statiitieal  View  oftAe  Ommtrve  of 
UnOed  Statet  (1816);  and  Pb^iealanil  CHx^Wi^qfiha  VmtedStatetfrom  1768  to  fA« 
Ckm  qf  Waahini^'a  Admini^ratton,  2  vols.  1828. 

VrnUM,  sir  Isaac,  b.  England,  1813;  educated  at  the  Normal  coll^  of  the  British 
and  foreign  school  society  of  London;  in  1832  began  to  teach  school  at  Barton-on-Hum- 
ber,  and  was  afterwards  master  of  several  other  schools.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the 
aystem  of  phonetic  writing,  or  shorthand.  His  first  work  on  the  subject  was  printed  in 
1887,  Slcnojritphic  Sound-hand.  He  afterward  devoted  himself  entirely  to  teaching  his 
system,  publishing  many  manuals  and  treatises,  acting  as  editor  of  the  Fhmtelie  Journal, 
a  weekly  paper,  and  printing  in  shorthand  character  a  number  of  books,  including  the 
Bible.  For  many  years  he  was  greatly  intereeted  In  the  subject  of  a  reform  In  English 
spelling,  and  issued  a  number  of  pamphlets  advocating  radical  measures.  For  a  descrip* 
tion  of  his  system  see  Shobthand,  The  phonetic  society  was  organized  1^  Pitman 
in  1843.   In  ISIM  he  was  knighted  by  the  Queen.  He  died  In  1897. 

raOH  BAU.   See  Cabibbbb  Babk. 

FZTBI'  (a  Sanskrit  work  literally  meaning  fatlier  =  Latin  paler.  In  the  plural  pUaraa, 
but  In  English  translations  from  the  Sanskrit  usually  Anglicized  to  ptrn>),  a  name  which, 
In  a  general  sense,  means  the  deceased  anceston  of  a  man,  but  in  the  spedal  sense  In 
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vhlch  it  occurs  in  Hindu  mythology,  deuotoa  mn  order  of  divine  inhabiting  celee- 
tial  regions  of  tlielr  own,  and  receiving  Into  tbeir  society  the  spirits  m  those  mortals  for 
whom  the  fuuenil  rites  (see  SrIddha)  have  been  duly  performed.  They  inclade,  there- 
fore, collectively  the  manes  of  the  deceased  ancestors;  but  the  principal  members  of  this 
order  are  beings  of  a  different  nature  and  origin.  According  to  Uanu,  they  were  the 
sons  of  Martchi,  Atri  An^ras,  and  the  other  ristiia  or  saints  produced  by  Manu,  tbe  boo 
of  Brahmft;  and  from  them  issued  tlie  gods,  demons,  and,  men.  According  to  seveml 
Pnrftoas  (q.v.),  however,  the  first  [^trls  were  the  sons  of  the  gods;  and  to  recoacile  this 
dlscrepaacy,  a  legend  relates  that  the  gods  having  ofFendea  Brahmft  by  neglecting  to 
worship  him,  were  cursed  b^  him  to  become  fools;  but,  upon  their  repentance,  he 
directed  Uiem  to  apply  to  their  sons  for  instruction.  Being  tuught  accordingly  the  rites 
of  expiation  and  peuance  by  tbeir  sons,  they  addressed  the  latter  as  fathers,  wheooe  the 
sons  of  the  gods  were  the  first  pitris  (fathers).  8ee  Wilson's  Vteltnu-Purdna.  Manu 
enumerates  various  classes  of  pitris,  in  dcflniDg  those  who  were  the  ancestors  of  the  gods, 
those  who  were  the  ancestors  of  tbe  demons,  and  those  from  whom  proceeded  the  four 
castes  severally;  but  he  adds,  at  the  same  time,  that  these  are  merely  the  principal 
classes,  as  their  bods  and  grandsons  indefinitely  must  likewise  be  conddered  as  pltni. 
The  Purftnas  divide  them  generally  into  seven  classes,  three  of  which  are  without  form, 
or  composed  of  intellectual,  not  elementary  substance,  and  assuming  what  forms  they 
please,  while  tbe  four  other  classes  are  corporeal.  In  the  enumeration,  however,  of 
these  classes  tbe  Purftnas  differ.  The  pitris  reside  in  a  world  of  their  own,  called  Pitri- 
lolfa,  which  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  the  moon ;  according  to  the  PurftiMS,  it  is  below 
the  paradise  of  Indra,  and  is  also  the  abode  of  the  souls  of  devout  Brahmuis.  The  lime 
at  w\ich  the  pitris  are  to  be  worshiped,  the  libations  which  they  are  to  receive,  the 
benedt  which  they  derive  from  them,  and  the  boons  which  they  confer  on  the  wor- 
shiper, are  all  minutely  described  in  the  Purftnas.  See  SrIddoa.  A  song  of  the 
pitris,  as  given  by  the  Vwinu-Purdna,  may  convey  an  idea  of  the  importance  attributed 
to  this  worship,  aad  of  tbe  manner  in  which  the  Brahmans  turn  it  to  their  profit  It 
runs  as  follows:  "That  enlightened  individual  who  begrudges  not  his  wealth,  but  pre- 
sents us  with  cakes,  shall  be  bom  in  a  distinguished  family.  Prosperous  and  affluent 
shall  that  man  ever  be  who,  in  honor  of  us,  gives  to  the  Brahmanft,  if  he  is  wealthy, 
fewels,  clothes,  lands,  conveyances,  wealth,  or  any  valuable  presents;  or  who,  with 
faith  and  humility,  entertiuns  them  with  food,  according  to  his  means,  at  proper  seasons. 
If  he  cannot  afford  to  ^ve  them  dressed  food,  he  must,  in  proportion  to  his  ability,  pre- 
sent them  with  unboiled  grain,  or  such  gifts,  however  trifling,  as  he  can  bestow.  Should 
he  be  utterly  unable  even  to  do  this,  he  must  give  to  some  eminent  Brahman,  bowing  at 
the  same  time  before  him,  sesamum  seeds  adhering  to  tbe  tips  of  his  fingers,  and  sprio- 
kle  water  to  us,  from  the  palms  of  his  liaads,  upon  the  ground;  or  he  must  gather,  as 
he  may,  fodder  for  a  day,  and  give  it  to  a  cow;  by  which  he  will,  if  firm  in  faith,  yield 
us  satufaction.  If  nothing  of  this  kind  is  practicable,  he  must  go  to  a  forest,  ana  lift 
up  his  arms  to  the  sun  and  other  regents  of  the  spheres,  and  say  aloud.  '  I  have  no 
money,  nor  property,  nor  grain,  nor  anything  whatever  fit  for  an  anoesbml  offering; 
bowing  therefore  to  my  ancestors,  I  hope  tlie  progenitors  will  be  satisfied  with  these 
amLs  tossed  up  in  the  air  in  devotion.' "   See  Wilson's  Vwhnu-ParAna. 

FZTT,  a  CO.  in  e.  North  Carolina,  drained  by  the  Tar  river,  Griodle  creek,  and  the 
Neuse  river ;  658  sq.m. ;  pop.  '90,  8S,619.  Toe  snxfooe  is-level,  and  well  wooded,  and 
the  soil  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  com,  potatoes,  and  cotton. .  Oo.  seat. 
OreenviU«. 

PITT,  WiLLiAif,  the  second  son  of  the  earl  of  Chatham  and  of  lady  Hester  GrenvUle, 

daughter  of  the  countess  Temple,  was  born  on  May  38,  1759.  His  genius  and  ambition, 
dtsplaved  themselves  with  an  almost  unexampled  precocity.  "  The  fineness  of  William's 
mind, '  his  mother  writes  of  him,  when  he  was  but  twelve  years  old,  "mates  hitu  enjov 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  what  would  be  above  the  reach  of  any  other  creature  of  his 
small  age,"  Owing  to  the  excessive  delicacy  of  his  constitution,  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  educate  him  at  a  public  school.  His  studies  were,  however,  prosecuted  at  home 
witli  vigor  and  success.  In  1778  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  his 
knowledge  of  the  clasmcs  seems  to  have  astonished  veteran  CTiUcs.  To  modem  literature 
he  ftp  pears  to  have  been  utterly  indifferent— he  knew  no  continental  language  except 
French,  and  that  very  imperfectly.  Among  English  poets,  he  liked  Hilton  best;  the 
debate  in  pandemonium  being  his  favorite  passage.  In  1780  Pitt  was  called  to  the  bar. 
He  took  chambers  In  Lincoln  s  Inn,  and  joined  the  western  circuit.  A  general  election 
having  taken  place  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  stood  for  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge; but  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll.  Through  the  influence,  however,  of  tbe 
duke  of  Rutland,  he  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament  as  member  for  Appleby,  Lord  North 
was  now  prime-minister.  The  opposition  consisted  of  two  parties;  one  being  led  by 
Rockingham  and  Fox,  the  other  by  lord  Shelbume.  The  latter  consisted  chiefiy  of  tlie 
old  followers  of  Cbatham;  and  to  this  party  Pitt  oaturally  became  attached.  On  Feb. 
26, 1781,  he  made  bis  first  speech  in  parliament.  It  was  In  favor  of  Burke's  plan  of  eco- 
nomical reform,  and  was  n  splendid  success.  "  It  is  not  a  chip  of  the  old  block,"  said 
Burke,  "  it  is  the  old  block  himself."  Shortly  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  in  tbe 
autumn  of  1781,  tbe  news  arrived  of  the  smrendor  of  Comwallls  and  his  amiy.  In  the 
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debate  on  the  addreaa,  Pitt  spoke  with  even  more  energy  and  brilliancy  than  on  any 
former  occasioii.  No  one  was  so  loud  in  eulogy  as  Henr^  Dundas,  lord  advocate  m 
Scotland;  and  from  this  nigbt  dates  a  connection  between  him  and  Pitt,  wliich  was  only 
broken  by  death.  After  several  defeats,  the  ministry  resigned,  and  Rockingham  was 
called  on  to  construct  a  cabinet.  Pitt  was  offered  the  vtce-treasurership  of  Ireland ;  but 
he  declined  to  accept  a  position  which  did  not  confer  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  On  May  7, 
1782,  be  made  his  first  lootiot^  for  a  reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people;  which 
motion  was  lost  by  only  20  votes  in  a  house  of  more  than  300  members.  The  reformers 
never  again  had  so  good  a  division  till  18&1.  At  the  end  of  three  monthB  after  his  acces- 
sion to  office,  Bockingbam  died ;  lord  ffiielbnrae  succeeded  to  the  head  of  the  treasuiy; 
and  Pitt,  at  the  age  of  3S,  became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Id  opposition  to  too 
government,  there  was  then  formed  a  coalition  empliatically  known  aa  "  the  coali- 
tion."  On  lord  Shelburne's  resignation  in  1783,  the  king  himself,  who  hated  the  coali- 
tion, tried  to  persuade  Pitt  to  take  the  helm  of  affairs;  but  he  resolutely  declined.  The 
duke  of  Portland  succeeded,  with  Fox  and  North  as  secretaries  of  state.  Pitt  from  the 
opposition  benches,  brought  for  a  second  time  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform 
before  the  bouse.  Hia  motion  was  lost  by  293  votes  to  148.  On  the  prorogation,  be 
vi^ted  the  continent  for  tiie  first  and  last  time.  In  1788,  the  ministry  havii]«  been 
defeated  on  a  motion  for  transferring  the  government  of  India  to  parliament,  Fitt  became 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chtmcellor  of  tbe  exchequer.  But  parliament  was  dead 
^gainst  him:  between  Dec.  17, 1788,  andMarch  8, 1784,  he  was  beaten  in  sixteen  divisions, 
Tne  nation,  however,  was  in  his  favor;  both  on  ^count  of  his  policy,  and  from  admira- 
tion of  his  private  character.  Pecuniary  disinterestedness  is  what  all  can  comprehend; 
and  even  when  known  to  be  overwhelmed  with  debt,  when  millions  were  passing 
through  hts  hands,  when  the  greatest  men  in  the  land  were  soliciting  him  for  honors,  no 
one  ever  dared  to  accuse'  him  of  touching  unlawful  gain.  At  the  i^neral  election  in 
1784,  160  supporters  of  the  cf»Iition  lost  their  seals,  Pitt  himself  headmg  the  poll  for  tbe 
university  of  Cambridge.  Be  was  now,  at  25  years  old,  the  most  powerful  subject  that 
England  bad  seen  for  many  generations.  He  ruled  absolutelyovertue  cabinet,  and  was  at 
once  the  favorite  of  the  sovereign,  of  the  parliament,  and  of  the  nation;  and  from  this 
date,  tbe  life  of  Fitt  becomes  the  history  of  England  and  of  tbe  world.  For  seventeen 
eventful  ^ears  he  held  his  great  position  without  a  break.  In  1784  he  established  a  new 
constitution  for  the  East  India  company.  In  1786  he  carried  through  a  commercial  treaty 
with  France  on  liberal  principles.  In  tiie  same  year  he  established  a  new  sinking  fund; 
B  scheme  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  wrong  in  principle,  though  It  was  long 
viewed  with  favor  by  the  nation.  To  exertions  wliich  were  now  becun  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade,  he  gave  the  help  of  his  eloquence  and  power.  In  1788-89  he  main- 
tained against  Fox  the  right  of  parliament  to  supply  the  temporary  defect  of  royal 
authority  occasioned  by  llie  incapacity  of  the  king.  The  year  1798  saw  the  beginnmg 
of  the  great  war  with  France.  Autliorities  differ  as  to  the  cause.  It  is,  however,  cer- 
titin  that  Pitt's  military  admioiBtration  was  eminently  unsuccessful.  But  no  disaster 
could  daunt  his  spirit.  Wbeo  a  new  French  victory,  a  rebellion  in  Ireland,  a  mutiny  in 
the  fleet,  and  a  panic  in  the  city  had  spread  dismay  Uirough  the  nation,  Pitt  from  his 
place  in  parliament  poured  forth  tbe  language  of  inextinguishable  hope  and  inflexible 
resolution.  Disaster  abroad  was  regularly  followed  by  triumph  at  home,  until  at  last  he 
had  no  longer  an  opoosition  to  encounter.  In  1799  he  effected  the  union  with  Ireland. 
It  was  part  of  his  scneme  to  relieve  the  Boman  Catholic  laitv  from  civil  disabilities,  and 
to  grant  a  public  maintenance  to  their  clergy;  but  the  obBtioacy  of  the  king  frustrated 
this  desten.  Chagrined  by  this  failure,  Pitt  resigned  office  in  1801.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Mr:  Addington,  to  whom  for  a  while  he  gave  bis  support.  In  1804  he  returned  again 
to  the  bead  of  the  treasury,  which  position  he  continued  to  hold  till  his  deatii  on  Jan.  96, 
1806.  This  event  was  doubtless  hi^tened  by  the  stupendous  success  of  Napoleon.  The 
peculiar  look  which  he  wore  during  the  last  ten  days  of  bis  life  was  pathetically  terme<l 
by  Wilberforce  "  the  Austerlitz  look."  The  impeachment  also  of  his  friend  lord  Mel- 
ville IS  supposed  greatly  to  have  hastened  his  end.  It  gave  him,  he  said  in  parliament, 
a  deep  pang.  His  voice  quivered  as  he  uttered  the  word;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  man  of 
iron  were  about  to  shed  tears.    "  He  was,"  says  Macnulay,  "  a  minister  of  great  talents; 

honest  intentions,  and  liberal  opinions  but  unequal  to  surprising  and  terrible 

emergencies,  and  liable  in  sudi  emergencies  to  err  grievously,  both  on  the  side  of  weak- 
ness and  on  tbe  side  of  violence."  But  what  man  ever  Uvea,  we  ma^  ask,  who,  placed 
in  such  circumstances  as  Pitt,  would  not  of  ten  have  greatly  erredf  His  policy  was  liberal 
beyond  his  age,  at  least  be  wished  it  to  be  so,  although  he  was  often  obliged  to  yield  to 
tLe  prejudices  of  his  sovereign.  He  resigned  ofllce  because  he  could  not  carry  Catholic 
emancipation.  He  laid  before  the  king  unanswerable  reasons  for  abolishing  the  te^t  act. 
He  was  more  deeply  imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  free-trade  tlian  eitlier  Fox  or  Orey.  It 
cannot  indeed  t>e  denied  that  lie  was  addicted  to  port-wine,  and  that  he  died  overwhelmed 
with  debts;  parliament  voting  £40.000  to  his  creditors.  High  aa  his  character  stands,  it 
would  have  stood  even  higher  had  he  united  the  virtue  of  rrngolity  to  that  of  disinter- 
estedness. See  Life  of  Put,  by  lord  Stanhope  (Lond.  1861);  also  lord  Macaulay's  Bio^a- 
pAtea  (Edin.  1860).  In  the  former  work,  vol.  ii. ,  p.  185,  will  be  found  a  valuable  criticism 
on  Macanlay's  memoir. 

FITT,  Earl  of  Cliatham.   See  Csatham,  Earl  of. 
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PITTA  (from  the  Telef^i  &  small  bird),  Vieillot's  name  for  &  genus,  and  nour  ex- 
tended to  a  ^up,  of  i)a8seriDe  '))iTds,  known  as  brSvet  by  the  French.  The  characteris- 
tics are  brilliant  plumi^e,  with  sbarpljr-mai^ed  contrasts  of  color,  a  very  short  tail,  lone 
lega,  with  acutellated  tiuti,  and,  generally,  a  atronff  bill.  The  ptttidm  were  lon^  supposed 
to  be  allied  to  the  tun^m,  or  thrushes,  but  In  18711  Oarrod  separated  them  pasiiively,  dis- 
covering that,  aa  in  the  tyrannida,  the  muscles  of  the  syrinx  are  attached  to  the  middle 
of  its  half  rings,  and  not  to  their  extremities,  as  in  the  higher  passerines.  Nearly  50 
q)eeies  have  teen  described,  inhabiting  the  Malay  archipelago,  China,  India,  Australia, 
and  Angola.  Their  habits  ore  terrestrial  chiefly ;  in  some  instances  the  sexes  doeely  re- 
semble each  other,  in  color.   P.  gigat  (Surinam)  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  rook. 

PITTACUB,  661-669  B.C.;  b.  Hitylene,  Lesbos ;  son  of  a  Thraclan,  aod  one  of  the 

"  seven  wise  men  of  Greece."  About  611  he  aided  in  overthrowing  Melanchrus,  tyrant  of 
Xiesbos  ;  headed  his  townsmen  in  a  war  with  the  Athenians  for  possession  of  Slgeum  in 
the  Troad,  and  though  unsuccessful,  slew  the  Athenian  leader,  devoting  the  land  in 
Mitylene  ^ven  him  as  a  reward,  to  sacred  uses,  whence  it  was  long  known  as  the  "  Pit- 
tacian  land."  On  the  banishment  of  Aloeus  the  poet,  and  his  aristocratic  party,  about 
680,  P.  was  chosen  dictator  (sesymnetes),  "resigning  in  579.  To  him  are  ascribed  the  say- 
ings,  "  It  is  a  misfortune  to  be  eminent,"  and  "  Enow  tout  opportunity ;"  also  the 
enactment  of  laws  dividing  the  property  erf  a  deceased  child,  equalfy  between  its  purenia 
and  punishing  ofiFenses  committed  during  intoxication  with  double  severity.  Of  his  600 
elegiac  verses,  only  four  lines  remain. 

FITTOSFOBA'CES,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  allied  to  vitacea  (the  vine* 
etc),  and  containing  nearly  100  known  species  of  trees  and  ahrubs,  chiefly  Australian, 
although  a  few  are  natives  of  different  parts  of  Asia,  AMca,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pa- 
ciflc.  TO  this  order  belongs  the  genua  hiUanliora  (q.v.).  The  genus  toUga  also  deserves 
notice,  as  containing  some  of  our  most  beautiful  green-house  cambers. 

pnTBBintO,  city,  port  of  entrVi  and  co.  seat  of  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.;  at  the  junction 
of  the  Allegheny  and  MonongaheU  rivers,  which  here  unite  and  form  the  Ohio;  on  the 
Allegheny  Valley,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Pittsburg  and  Lake 
Erie,  the  Pittsburg  and  Castle  Shannon,  the  Pittsbui^  Chartiers,  and  Youghiogheny, 
the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  and  other  railroads;  354  miles  w.  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  roilitaiy  Importance  of  the  site  of  Pittsburg  was  early  appreciated  by  the  French 
and  English,  who  both  laid  claim  to  the  siUTounaing  country.  Following  the  sugges- 
tion of  Geor^  Wadiington,  who  had  visited  tlie  spot  In  one  of  his  surveying  touts, 
the  English,  in  February,  1764,  began  building  a  stockade  here,  but  were  driven  away 
by  the  French,  who  erected  a  fort  at  the  fork  of  the  two  rivers  tmd  called  it  Dii  Quesne. 
The  English  made  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  regain  their  territory,  the  first  under 
General  Braddock ;  but  on  the  approach  of  a  third  army,  under  General  Forbes,  in 
November,  1758,  the  French  burned  and  deserted  ;the  fort,  and  the  English,  building  a 
new  one  in  1759,  called  it  Fort  Pitt,  in  honor  of  William  Pitt,  the  famous  British  prime- 
minister.  Soou  after  this  soma  Scotch,  and  Irish  settlers  arrived,  who  began  a  village 
here ;  and  in  1778  the  site  was  surveyed  by  members  of  the  Penn  family,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  city  still  retains  the  streets  and  general  arrangement  given  by  them.  The 
post  had  been  abandoned  by  the  British  in  1773,  and  it  was  claimed  by  Virginia  and 
held  from  1775-79,  when  the  states  were  divided.  In  1786  the  first  newspaper  was 
printed,  and  trade  with  the  Indians  added  greatly  to  the  importance  of  the  infant  settle- 
ment. To  this  section  came  all  denominations,  but  particularly  those  who  were  perse- 
cuted In  the  other  colonies— Quakers,  Baptists,  Dunkards,  a  very  peculiar  people ; 
Hennonites,  or  Harmless  ChrlsUMis ;  Schwenkfelders,  Swedish  Lutheniis,  Dutch,  and 
the  Society  of  the  Woman  in  the  Wildjraess,  all  astrologers  and  magicians,  and  Morft* 
vlans.  And  in  no  part  of  the  country  have  the  people  retained  tlie  peculiarities  of  the 
different  sects  as  here  ;  traces  may  b  j  zean.  to  this  day.  Pittsburg  took  an  active  sliSTe 
in  the  "  Whiskey  Rebellion"  (1791-94),  which  arose  from  the  attempt  of  Congress  to 
impose  a  tax  of  fourpence  on  each  gallon  cf  whiskey.  Riots  ensued,  houses  were 
burned,  and  troops  were  called  out.  In  one  way  good  resulted  from  this  excitement, 
for  many  of  the  young  men  brought  here  by  it  remained  as  settlers.  Coal  was  known 
to  exist  IQ  Pennsylvania  as  earlyas  1784,  when  the  Penn  family  sold  the  privilege  of 
mining  to  some  ox  the  people.  Pittsbuix  was  incorporated  as  a  ooonty  town  In  1791, 
became  a  borough  in  1804,  and  a  dty.  March  18th,  1816,  although  stui  contracted  in 
area.  The  first  bridges  were  constructed  .icro^s  the  rivers  in  1819,  and  in  1845  the  busi- 
ness part  of  the  city  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  Fortifications  were  erected 
in  1861  which  rendered  the  city  secure  against  sudden  attack  by  the  confedentes. 
Dnrlnn  the  labor  strikes  of  1877,  property  worth  $8-10,000,000  was  destroyed. 

The  *'iron  City"  occupies  the  point  of  land  lying  between  the  Allegheny  and 
Mfmongahela  rivvrs,  near  and  at  the  base  of  the  Allegheny  mountains.  Fran  the 
low  hmds  on  their  banks,  given  up  entirely  to  the  immense  btidness  interests,  the 
surface  rises  rapidly  to  the  east  with  increasing  width,  until  it  reaches  an  elevation  of 
about  400  or  500  feet,  where  It  extends  far  over  the  adjoining  hills  some  eight  milee  up 
both  rivers.  The  city  limits  were  extended  at  various  times  up  to  1874,  annexing 
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eleven  different  townships,  uid  Including  Allegheny  City,  on  the  north  side  of  Alle- 
^eny  rfyer;  although  it  is  separately  goTemedT  this  city  is  practically  &  part  of  Pitts- 
burg, and  eonneoted  with  it  by  severaf  bridges.  Birmingham,  the  manuiacturing  district 
on  the  s.  side  of  the  Monongahela,  also  has  several  bridges,  one  of  them,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  being  considered  a  marvelous  triumph  of  engineering  skill,  combining,  In 
iron,  both  strength  and  elegance.  Among  the  curiosities  of  this  dty  are  the  Inclined 
railways,  leading  to  the  summits  of  Mt.  Oliver,  Mt.  Washington,  Duquesoe  Heights,  and 
other  elevated  poluts.  The  Fenn  Incline  is  pecnllar  In  the  way  In  which  It  Is  passed  over 
the  top  chord  of  the  bridge  spanning  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  at  Its  foot.  The  view 
from  the  top  of  Mt.  Washington,  ascended  by  one  of  these  inclines,  of  the  two  cities 
I^ttBbni:g  and  Allegheny,  the  surrounding  hills,  and  the  three  rivers  In  their  singular 
junction,  somewhat  like  the  letter  m]  inclined,  is  exceedingly  picturesque,  particularly  at 
night.  The  fierce  light  of  tbe  furnaces  and  smelting  works,  with  the  dense  smoke  sur- 
rounding them,  contrasts  strongly  with  the  brilliant  electric  lights,  and  calls  to  mind  the 
expresskni  suggested  by  it,    Hades  with  the  lid  off." 

Among  tbe  notewcn-thy  buildings  are  the  Allegheny  co.  court  house,  built  of  granite 
from  des^^B  by  Henry  U.  Richardson,  at  a  cost  of  92,60(1000;  the  U.  S.  government 
building  cost  $1,600,000;  Municipal  hall,  with  granite  front  and  high  tower,  cost 
97fiO,000;  the  Carnegie  public  llbrarr,  with  art  gallery,  museum,  and  music  hall,  cost 
over  $1,000,000,  endowed,  with  $1,000,000  for  its  art  fund,  and  receiving  $50,000  annu- 
ally from  Andrew  Carnegie  for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art,  dedicated  in  1805;  the 
West  Pennsylvania  exposition  society's  buildings;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building:  the  nttabnig 
library ;  chamber  of  commerce ;  South  IMttsbnrg  board  of  trade ;  T.  W.  C.  A. ;  Western 
state  penitentiary;  Western  state  Institution  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind;  homeo- 
pathic, Mercy,  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  South  Side  hospitals;  and  home  for  incura- 
bles. The  oducatlonal  and  religious  institutions  Include  Duqnesne  college,  Holy  Ghost 
college,  school  of  design  for  women,  Pittsburg  female  college,  Pennsylvania  female  coi- 
1^,  several  theologl(^  seminaries,  co.  and  city  medical  schools.  Bishop  Bowman  Instl- 
tnte,  Ursullne  academy,  and  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  Western  nnlversity 
of  Pennsylvania  is  in  Allegheny.  There  are  two  parks,  the  Schenley,  of  600  acres,  a 
natural  preserve,  and  Higb^nd,  of  150  acres.  The  city  Is  lighted  by  electricity,  has  an 
extensive  electric  street  railroad  system,  is  supplied  with  water  from  tbe  Allegheny 
river  by  means  of  the  Highland  and  Herrou  bill  reservoirs,  and  has  public  school  prop- 
erty valued  at  over  $6,000,000,  over  80  national  banks,  and  nearly  iOO  churches. 

Plttsbm^  well  deserves  its  name  of  "  Iron  City,"  for  nothing  Is  too  great  or  too 
small  for  lU  manufactories — bridges,  steamboats,  cannon  balls,  locomotives,  brakes, 
shafting,  the  smallest  nail,  the  must  delicate  watch-spring.  In  addition  to  its  favorable 
position,  geographically,  Pittsburg  has  unrivaled  advantages  by  reason  of  its  situation 
in  the  center  of  a  region  exceedingly  rich  in  bituminous  coal,  iron,  oil,  and  natural  gas, 
and  has  easily  risen  to  a  position  of  immense  Importance  In  the  manufacturing  world; 
20,600,000  tons  of  coal  are  taken  annually  from  the  immediate  locality  to  feed  Its  numer^ 
ons  blast-furnaces,  iron  and  steel  mills,  glass-works,  and  oil  refineries.  Natural  gas  has 
been  known  to  exist  In  the  United  States  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  but  Its  use  for 
fuel  in  Pennsylvania  began  in  1875,  and  in  Pittsbui^  for  iron-working  In  1866.  It  was 
conveyed  in  pipes  from  Murrysville  to  the  city,  and  the  annual  consumption  once  reached 
as  high  as  60,000,000,000  cubic  feet,  one-third  of  which  was  used  for  manufactures,  Tbe 
supp^  to  gradn^y  giving  out,  so  that  already  Its  use  is  discontinued  by  many  mills,  on 
account  of  the  expense.  The  first  rolling-mlU  was  built  in  Pittsburg  in  1812,  the  first 
foundries  In  1800.  The  U.  S.  census  In  1890  reported  for  Plttsbui^  1,4^0  manufacturing 
establishments,  employing  $106,368,888  capital  and  66,488  persons,  paying  $33,808,162 
for  wages  and  $60,802, 1%>  for  materials,  and  having  a  combined  output  vuued  at 
$126,8^,657.  The  city  Is  noted  for  Its  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  Bessemer  steel, 
locomotives,  bridges,  glass  In  a  great  variety  of  forms,  wrought  iron  tubes,  table-ware, 
automatic  car-couplers,  railroad  switches,  signals,  and  air-brakes,  electrical  apparatus, 
and  coke.  A  single  company,  controlling  many  furnaces  and  iron,  steel,  bridge,  rolling 
mill,  and  coke  plants.  Is  capitalized  at  $26,000,000;  tbe  plate-glass  Industry  represents 
a  capital  of  $10,000,000;  the  wrought  Iron  tube  works  has  an  annual  output  valued  at 
$30,000,000;  and  over  $27,600,000  Is  Invested  In  electrical  plants.  The  co.  produces 
annually  more  than  half  of  the  plate  glass  output  of  the  country,  one-quarter  of  all  the 
window  glass,  and  three-fifths  of  the  petroleum  oil;  and  the  city,  more  than  half  of  the 
Bessemer  steel,  rolled  Iron  and  steel,  steel  rails,  and  steel  plates  and  sheets.  The  city 
has  an  enormona  trade  by  rail  and  water,  b^g  a  natural  distributing  point  for  manu* 
factures  and  other  commodities.  In  1806  the  delit  was  less  than  $9,000,000,  and  tbe 
assessed  property  valuation,  nearly  $288,600,000.   Pop.  *flO,  386,617. 

nnSBUBfi  Un>IVO,  Battlb  of.  See  ShiIx)h. 

VLTXSWUtLD,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Berkshire  co.,  Mass. ;  on  the  Honsatonlc  river  and 
the  Boston  and  Albany,  the  Plttsfleld  and  North  Adams,  and  the  New  York,  New 
Haven,  and  Hartford  railroads;  62  miles  w.  of  Springfield.  It  was  settled  in  1743  as 
Pontoosuck,  or  Boston  plantation;  was  Incorporated  as  a  town  under  Its  present  name 
in  1761;  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  I860:  and  Its  government  was  organized  under  the 
charter  In  1801.  It  contains  neariy  a  dozen  villages,  and  has  electric  lights,  electric 
street  railroads,  water  siatply  from  Ashley  lake  and  several  brooks,  public  parks,  several 
national  and  savings  banks,  loan  and  trust  company,  and  dally  and  weskly  newspapen. 
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The  principal  lodustrres  are  th6  mannfacture  <tf  cotton  and  woolen  eooda,  orwaUi^ 
shirts,  knit  goods,  shoes,  brick,  paper,  paper  machinery,  electrical  macnlneiT,  shattks 
and  bobbins,  and  brass  castings.  Among  the  noteworthy  bnildings  are  the  co.  court 
house,  overlooking  a  park  containing  a  soldiers'  monument;  the  BerliBliIre  athenunm 
with  public  library  and  art  gallery ;  Hoiise  of  Mercy  hospital ;  Bishop  memorial  tndn- 
ing  school  for  nurses;  Berkshire  co.  home  for  aged  women;  high  school;  and  the  exhi- 
biuon  buildings  of  the  Berkshire  i^lcUltural  society.  The  city  has  an  elevation  of 
l,OO0^et,  and  is  surrounded  hy  hish  hilla.   Pop.  *90.  17,281. 

PRTSTOK,  a  city  iu'Lozeme  co.,Pa.;  on  the  Snsquehanna  river  near  the  month  of 
the  Lackawanna,  and  on  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Central  of  Kew  Jersey,  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Westeni,  and  the  Erie  and  Wyoming 
railroads;  9  m.  s.w.  of  Scranton.  It  Is  the  center  of  the  noted  Wyomii^  anthracite cwd 
field,  is  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity,  and  has  electric  railroads,  national  and  savings 
banks,  hospital  and  numerous  churches.    Pop.  ^90,  10,S0:i. 

PITTSTLTUIA,  a  co.  In  s.  Virginia,  adjoining  North  Carolina,  bounded  on  the  n. 
by  the  Staunton  river;  drained  by  the  Dan  and  Bannister  rivers;  traversed  by  the 
Southern  railroad;  about  914  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  69,041,  indud.  colored.  The  tmUce  is 
Bomevliat  tillly.  The  soil  is  fertile.   Co.  teat,  Chatham. 

PmriTAST  BODY,  a  small  redaisn-gra^y  mass  of  an  oval  form,  weighing  from  six  to 
ten  grains,  and  situated  on  the  sella  turcica  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  on  the  floor  of  the 
cavity  of  the  skull.  It  is  very  vascular,  and  in  its  structure  it  resembles  the  ductless 
glands.  In  the  fetus,  it  is  relatively  larger  than  in  the  adult,  and  contains  a  cavity  which 
subsequently  disappears.  It  was  lormerly  supposed  to  secrete  the  fluid  yielded  by  the 
pitiiitary  membrane  of  the  nostrils.   Its  function  is  not  known. 

PITTRI'ABIS  (from  the  Qreek  word  pUyron,  bran)  is  the  term  g^ven  to  one  of  the 
aquamoas  or  scaly  diseases  of  the  skin,  in  which  thjere  is  a  continual  throvring  off  of 
bran-like  scales  ox  epidermis,  which  are  renewed  as  fast  as  thej  are  lost.  It  may  occur 
upon  any  part  of  the  l>6dy,  giving  rise  to  brown  patches,  in  whitdi  there  are  sensations 
01  itching,  tingling,  or  prickmg.  It  is  more  easily  cured  than  the  other  scaly  diseases,  and 
its  remoral  can  generally  be  effected  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  warm  bath  ;  or,  if  it  fails, 
recourse  may  be  had  to  alkaline  or  sulphur  Iwths.  It  sometimes  occurs  on  the  scalp, 
when  it  is  known  as  dandriff,  and  must  be  treated  with  weak  alkaline  lotions,  or,  if  these 
Ml,  with  tar  ointment,  ^ntrnded  there  Is  no  inflammation. 

PITYDBJE,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  off  the  e.  coast  of  dndn,  and 
belonging  to  the  province  of  the  Balearic  isles.  Their  name  is  derived  from  ue  Greek 
word  for  pine-tree,  on  account  of  the  lai^  number  of  that  variety  of  trees  which  grew 
on  the  islands.   The  largest  of  the  islands  are  Ivtca  and  Formentera.   Pop.  '87, 24,544. 

Plir  (in  Ital.  more),  as  a  musical  term,  when  prefixed  to  another  word,  intensifies  its 
meaning— e.  g.,  yi'H  mom^  with  more  movement. 

nVBA,  a  department  of  Peru,  lying  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  contiguous  to  Ecuador.  In  the  w.  the  land  is  for  the  most  [Mtrt  barren,  but 
at  certain  seasons  affords  pasturage  for  cattle.  In  the  e.  the  country  is  broken  by  a 
range  of  the  Cordilleras,  in  which  the  valleys  aboimd  in  tropical  vegetation.  The  prin- 
cipal occupations  are  cotton  growing  and  grazing.  Gold,  copper,  silver,  coal,  and  p^ro- 
lenm  are  found.   Area,  27,201  sq.  m.;  pop.  1876, 155,602;  '94,  estimated  at  200^000. 

PITOA,  a  eit?  in  Pern,  can.  dept.  Plnim;  the  first  city  in  Pern  founded  by  Europeans, 
and  called  originally  San  Miguel.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  on 
Uie  left  bank  of  the  river  Plura;  pop.  about  10,000.  Manufactures,  soap  and  leather. 
The  city  is  connected  with  its  port,  Payta,  63  m.  distant,  by  a  rallnMd.  The  province 
contains  mines  of  sulphur,  iron,  lead,  sniphate  of  soda,  etc. 

FIU8  Z.,  Saiht,  Pope  90-157  ;  b.  Italy  ;  pastor  of  the  Roman  Chri8tian8ll7-40,  when 
he  succeeded  Hyginus  as  pontiff.  He  oppc^ied  the  heresies  of  Marcion  and  ValenUnus, 
and  the  keeplog  of  the  feast  of  the  resurrection  on  Sunday  is  said  to  have  lieen  ordered  by 
him.  His  fuher's  name  was  Ruflnits,  and  the  name  Pius  was  given  him  hy  the  Christians 
at  Rome.  The  Latin  church  gives  him  the  title  of  martyr,  but  it  is  not  known  that  be 
was  actually  put  to  death.   His  anniversary  is  kept  July  11. 

PI'US,  the  name  of  nine  among  the  Roman  pontiffs,  of  whom  the  following  tmlf 
appear  to  call  for  particular  notice.— Pius  II.,  oriranally  known  as  ^nea3  Sylvius,  was 
a  member  of  the  noble  family  of  Piccolomini,  qnd  was  b.  (1405)  at  Cordgnano,  in  the 
duchy  of  Sienna.  Hia  early  ufe  was  not  free  from  serious  irregularities,  out  he  made 
amends  by  his  suliseqiunt  decorous  conduct ;  and  his  eminent  abilities  as  a  canonist  led 
to  his  being  employed,  when  but  S6  years  of  age,  as  secretary  of  the  cardinal  of  Y&mo, 
in  a  post  of  the  highest  confidence  at  the  council  of-Basel  (q.v.).  He  was  intrusted  by 
that  council — the  views  of  which,  in  ita  conflict  with  the  pope,  he  fully  shared — in  sev- 
eral commissions  of  great  importance ;  and  on  the  election  of  the  antipope  Felix  V., 
^neas  Sylvius  was  chosen  as  his  secretary.  But  having  been  sent  by  him  as  ambssaa- 
dor  to  the  emperor  Frederick  III.,  he  was  induced  to  accept  office  in  the  imperial  court, 
imd  served  on  several  embassies  and  other  missions  of  importance  on  behalf  of  the 
emperor.  In  the  difficulties  between  Frederick  and  the  pope  Eugenius  IV.,  which  arose 
after  the  council  of  Florence,  .^neas  conducted  so  skillfully  a  negotiation  with  which  be 
was  intrusted  that  the  pope  was  induced  to  retain  him  in  his  own  court,  in  the  capaci^ 
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of  Becntarv.  Hia  views  of  charch  matters  haviiig  undergone  a  considerable  diange,  he 
continued  in  equal  faror  under  tbe  successor  of  Engeoius,  Nldiolas  V.,  1447;  aod  under 
CaUlstus  in.  be  was  elevated  to  the  cardinalate.  On  the  death  of  Galllstus  In  1468,  he 
was  elected  pope,  aud  took  tlie  name  of  Piue  II.  His  pontificate  was  embarrassed  by 
some  contests  on  Qennan  afFairs,  but  it  is  chiefly  rendered  memorable  bv  the  sustained 
efforts  which  Pius— the  first  in  this  policy  of  a  long  line  of  pontiffs,  to  whom  the  public 
security  of  Europe  owes  a  deep  obligation— made  to  organize  an  aimed  confederation  of 
Christian  princes  to  redst  the  progress  of  the  Turlcish  arms.  This  organization,  how- 
ever, for  a  long  time  did  not  le^  to  any  considerable  results.  Pius  dira  Aug.  14, 1464. 
The  literary  reputation  of  the  scholar  JBaeu  Sylvius  has  partially  eclipsed  tlie  histori- 
cal fttme  of  the  pope  Plus.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  his  age.  His 
works  were  published  at  Basel  (1  vol.  fol.,  1S51^,  but  many  of  hisworksarenot  mcluded 
in  that  edition.  They  consist  chi^y  of  histories,  or  historical  dissertations  and  mate- 
rials of  history;  but  tbe  most  interesting  portion  of  his  collected  works  are  his  letters, 
which  are  very  numerous,  and  full  of  details,  cbaracteriBtic  as  well  of  the  writer  as  of  the 
age.  Tbe  same  may  be  raid  of  a  biographical  commentary,  which  is  in  truth  an  auto- 
Dlograpby,  being  chiefly  written  from  his  own  dictation,  by  his  secretary,  John  Gobel- 
Unua.  published  at  Frankfort  in  1614.  See  Voight's  Life  of  Pivs  (Berl.  1666).— Pius  IV. , 
Qiovauni  An^lo  Medici,  uncle  of  saint  Carlo  Borromeo,  deserves  to  be  notice  frmi  his 
connection  with  the  celebrated  creed  known  under  his  name.  He  was  elected  in  1659; 
and  his  pontificate  Is  chiefly  memorable  as  that  in  which  the  protracted  deliberations  of 
tbe  council  of  Trent  (q.v.)  were  brought  to  a  close.  Pius  had  the  duty,  in  Dec,,  1068, 
«  of  issuing  the  bull  conflnnatory  of  its  decrees.  The  well-known  creed  called  the  creed 
of  Pius  iV.,  and  sometimes  the  Tridentine  creed,  was  issued  by  Pius  IV.  as  an  embodi- 
meot  of  all  tbe  doctrines  defined  in  that  council.  Plus  died  Dec.  8, 1566,  In  the  arms  of 
his  nephew.  Carlo  Borromeo. — Pics  V. ,  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  ori^ally 
named  MicheleGhialert,  was  b.  of  poor  parents,  in  tbevillngeof  Bosco,  near  Alessandria, 
In  1604,  and  at  the  age  of  14  entered  the  Dominican  order.  His  eminent  merits  were 
recognized  by  Paul  IV.,  who  named  him  bishop  of  Satri  in  1556,  and  cardinal  in  the 
following  year.  Of  austere  and  mortified  habita,  be  carried  into  his  administration  the 
same  rigcur  which  distinguished  his  personal  conduct;  and  when  appointed  inquisitor- 
general  for  Lombardy  lie  employed  the  most  rigorous  measures  in  repressing  the  progress 
of  the  reformation,  which  had  begun  to  effect  an  entrance.  He  was  afterwards  trans- 
lated to  the  see  of  Mondovi;  and  immediately  after  the  death  of  Pius  IV.  he  was  chosen 
unanimously  as  his  successor,  Jan.  8, 1666.   Pius  carried  into  his  pontifical  41fe  the  same 

Eirsonal  austerity  and  administrative  rigor  which  he  had  evinced  as  a  bl^op.  Apply- 
g  to  others  the  same  rules  which  he  enforced  upon  himself,  he  enacted  a  number  of 
severe  laws  for  the  regulation  of  public  morals,  proliibitin^  bull-flglits,  suppressing  pros- 
titution, and  proscribing  a  variety  of  popular  but  demoralizing  exhibitions.  The  Roman 
inquisition,  too,  under  liis  government,  exercised  a  severity  of  which  no  other  pontificate 
has  shown  any  example.  He  endeavored  to  enforce  everywhere  the  disdplinwr  decrees 
of  the  council  of  Trent;  and  the  whole  spirit  of  his  pontificate  is  most  striking  exhib- 
ited in  tlie  decree  by  which  he  ordered  the  yearly  publication  of  the  celebrated  bull. 
In  Qma  Domini  (q.v.).  It  was  an  application  to  the  16th  c.  of  the  principles  and  the 
l^:i8laUon  of  the  Hildebrandine  epoch.  But  the  most  momentous  event  of.  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Pius  was  the  expedition  which  he  organized,  with  Spain  and  Venice,  against  tbe 
Turks,  aud  which  resulted  in  the  great  naval  ergagement  of  the  gulf  of  Lepanto,  on 
Oct.  7, 1571.  Pius  died  in  the  following  May.  1572.  He  was  canonized  by  Clement  XI. 
In  1712.- Pius  VI.,  originally  Giovanni  Angelo  Braschl,  was  b.  at  Cesena,  Dec.  27, 1717. 
He  was  selected  by  Benedict  XIV.  as  his  secretary;  and  under  Clement  XIII.  he  was 
named  to  several  important  appointments,  widch  led  finally,  under  Clement  XIV.,  to 
his  elevation  to  tbe  cardinalate.  On  the  death  of  Clement  XIV.  cardinal  Braschl 
was  chosen  to  succeed  him,  Feb.  16,  1776.  The  conflict  with  the  civil  power  in  the 
various  states  of  Europe,  in  which,  from  the  days  of  Innocent  XI.,  the  Roman  see  had 
been  almost  unceasingly  involved  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  assumed  under  Pius  what 
may  be  called  Its  complete  and  scientific  development.  His  relations  to  tlie  emperor 
Joseph  of  Austria  and  the  grand  duke  Leopold  of -Tuscany,  who  persisted  in  the  refor- 
mation of  the  reli^ous  orders,  etc.,  wm  far  from  amicable.  The  Internal  adminis- 
tration of  Fins,  however,  was  cnlis^tened  and  judicious.  To  him  Rome  owes  the 
drainage  of  the  Pontine  marsh,  ti  e  improvement  of  the  port  of  Ancona,  the  completion 
of  the  church  of  St.  Peter's,  the  foundation  of  the  new  museum  of  the  Vatican,  and  the 
general  improvement  nnd  embellishment  of  the  city.  These  and  other  similar  projects 
were  intomipted  by  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution.  In  1798  a  popular  tumult 
at  Rome,  which  was  caused  bv  the  imprudence  of  a  French  political  agent  named  De 
Basseville,  and  which  resulted  in  his  death,  gave  the  French  directory  an  opportunity 
of  hostile  demonstrations  against  the  pope.  In  1790  Bonaparte  took  possession  of  the 
legations,  and  afterwards  of  tlie  mardi  of  Ancona,  and  by  a  threatened  advance  upon 
Rome  extorted  from  Pius,  in  the  treaty  of  Tolentino,  the  surrender  of  these  provinces  to 
the  Cisalpine  republic,  together  with  a  heavy  war  contribution.  The  year  1797  was  marked 
by  a  continuanceof  the  same  vexatious  measures;  and  at  length  the  directory  ordered  the 
invasion  of  Rome;  Bertbier  entered  tlie  city,  Feb.  10,  11S8,  and  took  possession  of  the 
castle  of  St  Aiigek).    Fins  was  called  on  to  renounce  his  temporal  sovereignty,  and  on 
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his  refusal  was  seized,  Feb.  20,  and  carried  away  to  Siena,  and  afterwards  to  the  cele- 
brated Certosa,  or  Carthusian  monastery  of  Florence.  On  the  threatened  advance  of  the 
AustTO-Buflslan  army  In  the  following  year,  be  was  transferred  to  Grenoble,  and  finally 
1  o  Valence  on  the  Rhdne,  where,  worn  out  by  age  and  by  the  rigor  of  confinement,  he  died 
in  Ang.,  1799,  In  the  82d  year  of  his  age  and  the  24tb  of  his  pontificate.  Pius  YII.,  orl- 
ginallv  G-regorio  Lulgi  Barnaba  Chiaramoutl,  was  b.  at  Cesena  lo  1742.  He  entered  the 
Benedictine  order  at  an  early  age,  and  was  employed  in  teaching  philosophy  and  theolM^ 
at  Parma,  and  afterwards  at  Rome.  Be  was  appointed  bishop  of  TItoH  ;  and  afterwards, 
being  created  cardinal,  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Imola.  After  the  death  of  Pius  VI., 
cardinal  Chiaramonti  was  chosen  his  snccesaor  {Mar.  14, 1800).  Rome,  which,  up  to  thia 
time,  had  been  in  the  occupation  of  the  French,  was  now  restored  to  the  papal  authority, 
and  in  the  July  of  that  year  Pius  YII.  entered  Into  his  capital;  and  In  the  following 
year  the  Freuch  trooija  were  definitively  withdrawn  from  the  papal  territory,  with  the 
exception  of  the  legations.  From  tliis  time  forward  Pius,  ably  seconded  by  his  secretaiy 
of  state,  cardinal  Consalvi.  was  d^tiued  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  political  afl 
well  as  the  ecclesiastical  aCFairs  of  £urop$.  Bonaparte  had  resolved  to  restore  religion 
In  France  on  the  ancient  basis  of  connection  with  Borne.  With  this  view,  he  entered 
Into  negotiations  with  IMua  Vn.  for  the  establishment  of  a  concordat  suited  to  the  new 
order  of  things  which  bad  aiiscn.  These  negoUations  were  conducted  at  Paris,  and 
wereattended  with  many  difficulties  and  delays,  until  at  len^  cardiual  Consalvi  repaired 
in  person  to  the  conference,  and,  by  his  energy  and  deciston,  disentangled  the  compli- 
cated embarrassments  in  which  it  was  involved.  It  was  agreed  to  at  Paris,  July  15, 
1801 ;  ratified  in  Rome,  Aug.  14;  and  published  in  Notre-Dame  on  Easter  Sunday,  ISOS. 
But,  Bimultaneously  with  the  concordat,  and  as  if  forming  part  of  the  same  arrangement, 
was  published  a  code  of  what  were  called  "organic  laws,  sraiouslf  affecting  the  disd- 
pline  of  the  church  on  marriage,  on  the  clergy,  and  on  public  worship,  which  had  never 
been  submitted  to  Pius,  and  to  which  he  not  only  had  not  consented,  but  to  which  he 
found  himself  compelled  to  offer  every  opposition.  For  the  first  year  which  succeeded 
the  publication  of  the  concordat,  no  occasion  of  difficulty  arose;  but  conflict  of  principles 
was  in  the  end  inevitable.  In  1804,  Bonaparte  having  resolved  ou  assuming  the  imperial 
crown,  invited  Pius  to  come  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  crowning  him,  and  the  pope, 
altbougli  with  much  hesitation,  consented.  He  took  advantage  of  his  visit  to  demand 
the  recall  or  modiflcatloa  of  the  articles,  but  without  success;  and  althou^.  during  iiis 
visit  to  Paris,  he  was  treated  with  great  disUnction  and  reverence,  his  rations  with 
I^apoleon  from  that  date  began  to  assume  a  less  friendly  character.  The  French  emperor 
now  proceeded  from  one  petty  outrage  to  another,  until  finally,  in  Feb.,  1808,  the  French 
troops,  under  Qen.  Miollis,  entered  Itome,  and  took  possession  of  the  casth  of  St.  Angelo, 
and  on  the  2d  of  April,  a  decree  was  issued  annexing  the  provinces  of  Ancona,  Fermo, 
Urbino,  and  Macerata  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Pius,  besides  protesting  against  the  usur- 
pation, declared  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  French  hands,  and  confined  himself  to  his 
palace.  The  papers  of  the  cardinal  secretary  were  violently  seized,  and  the  pope  was 
compelled  to  appoint  a  pro-secretary;  and  finally  (May  17, 1809).  the  usurpation  was  con- 
summated b^  a  decree  annexing  Rome  and  all  the  remaining  papal  territory  to  the 
French  empire.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  pope  abandoning  his  lengthened  policy  of 
forbearance.  On  June  10,  Pius  issued  a  bull  of  excommunication,  directed  (without 
naming  Napoleon)  against  the  perpetrators  and  abettors  of  the  invasion  of  the  rights  and 
the  territory  of  the  holy  see.  noon  afterwards,  the  French  ^neral  ordered  the  removal 
of  the  pope  from  Rome;  and  Pius,  without  offering  any  rraistance  beyond  the  declara- 
tion  that  he  yielded  to  force,  was  removed,  first  to  Florence,  then  to  Orenoble.  thence 
for  a  longer  time  to  Bavona,  whence,  in  June,  1813,  he  was  finally  transferred  to  Fon- 
t^nebleau.  During  this  prolonged  captivity  Pius  firmly  but  quietly  resisted  every  effort 
to  compel  or  seduce  him  from  his  policy.  At  Fontainebleau  ne  was  treated  with  much 
external  respect;  and  on  Napoleon's  return  from  the  Russian  campaign,  in  Dec.,  1812, 
orders  were  given  that  the  cardinals,  with  certain  exceptions,  should  m  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  tne  pope.  Under  much  pressure,  both  from  the  emperor  himself — who  is 
alleged  by  some  to  have  acted  with  groat  rudeness,  and  even  with  personal  violence — and 
from  the  ecclesiastics  to  whom  the  emperor  confided  his  plans,  Piua  was  induced  to  sign 
n  new  concordat,  an  important  provision  of  which  was  the  recognition  of  the  annen^on 
of  the  Roman  states  lo  the  empire.  Having  obtained  the  concesnon.  Napoleon  at  once 
permitted  the  absent  cardinals  to  return,  and  of  these  many  remonstrated  so  eamesUy 
against  the  concordat,  that,  on  March  84,  Pius  wrote  to  revoke  his  consent.  Napoleon 
look  no  notice  of  the  revocation;  nor  was  it  till  after  the  disasters  of  1818  that  he  Ix^an 
to  seek  an  accommodation.  Pius  refused  to  treat  until  he  should  be  restored  to  Rome; 
and  on  Jan.  22,  1814,  orders  were  sent  for  his  immediate  return  to  his  capital.  Unat- 
tended by  his  cardinals,  he  was  escorted  to  Italy,  and  tfrnulned  at  Cesena  until  the  fatal 
campaign  of  the  spring  of  1814  placed  Paris  in  the  buids  of  the  allies,  when  Pins  re-eo- 
tcroa  Rome  amidst  the  gratulations  of  the  people  on  May  34,  1814 — a  day  since  tliat  time 
lield  sacred  in  the  Roman  calemtor.  During  the  Hundred  Days,  he  was  again  compelled 
to  leave  Rome;  but,  after  the  campaign  of  Waterloo,  he  mudly  resumed  poaaesakm. 
which  was  undisturbed  for  the  rest  of  liis  life,  and  which  extended  to  the  wntde  ot  the 
ancient  territory,  including  the  Legations.  • 

The  last  years  of  his  pontificate  were  devoted  to  measures  of  internal  admlnistimtton; 
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Rod  under  the  enlightened  gOTemment  of  cardinal  CoDsalvt,  were  marked  by  much  wia- 
dom  and  moderation.  But  the  administration  chiefly  by  ecclesiastics  and  the  secrecy  ot 
law  procedure  were  resumed.  Pius  repressed,  too,  witti  great  Tlgor  the  disorder  and 
brigandage  whicli  the  long  wars  had  inboduced,  and  a  whole  Tiua^  of  notorious  and 
incorrigible  criminality,  ^at  of  Somma,  was  razed  to  the  ground  in  1819.  He  was 
equally  vigorous  in  repressing  secret  societies,  especially  that  of  tlie  Carbonari  (q.v.). 
The  ecclesiastical  measures  of  his  later  period  were  also  of  much  importance.  In  1814 
be  formallv  restored  the  suppressed  order  of  the  Jesuits  (q.v.).  In  1817  and  the  follow- 
ing years  lie  concluded  concordats  with  Naples,  with  Russia,  WClrtembcrg,  and  other 
courts  of  Germany.  In  this  and  every  other  period  of  his  life  Pius  was  a  model  of 
centleness,  simplicity,  benevolence,  and  Cliristiau  charity.  In  July,  1838,  having  reached 
uie  patriarchal  age  of  81,  he  fell  accidentally  and  broke  his  tidgK  He  sank  nadually, 
and  died  Aug.  20, 1828. 

tlUB  IX.,  Gtdtanni  Mabia  Mabtai  Ferretti,  occupant  of  the  papal  chair  duriog 
one  of  the  most  eventful  periods  in  the  history  of  the  papacy,  was  bom  at  Sinigaglia, 
May  18,  1793.  He  was  originally  destined  for  the  military  profession — the  noble  guard; 
but  symotoma  of  an  epileptic  tendency  led  to  his  abandoning  his  intended  profesaion.  He 
leraivea  holy  orders,  ana  after  exercising  his  ministry  for  a  time  in  Rome,  waa  sent  as 
"auditor"  of  the  Ticar-apostolic  to  Cmle.  Having  been  successively  Mchbidiop  of 
apoleto  and  of  Imola.  nuncio,  and  cardinal,  he  was,  on  the  death  of  Gregory  XVI.  in 
1846,  elected  "  by  acclamation"  to  succeed  him.  He  took  the  name  of  Fiua  IX,  and 
entered  at  once  on  a  course  of  reforms,  by  which  he  hoped  to  establish  the  papal  govern- 
ment on  a  popular,  but  yet  on  a  firm  tiasis.  He  resolved  to  extirpate  all  abuses  of 
administration,  to  withdraw  the  restrictions  of  personal  liberty,  to  secularize  the  local 
administration,  and  to  extend  the  rights  of  self-government.  His  first  step  to  this  end 
waa  to  grant  an  amnestv;  and  this  measure,  however  humane  and  necessary,  bad  the 
Tesalt  S  drawing  together  into  the  Roman  states  a  body  of  men  whom  an  unhappy 
experience  of  foreign  exile  had  embittered  against  the  exiating  order  of  things.  For  a 
time,  the  reforming  policy  of  Pius  carried  with  it  the  affections  of  the  people;  but  he 
soon  fell  eboTt  of  me  expectations  which  he  had  created..  The  outbreak  of  the  French 
revolution  of  Feb.,  1848,  precipitated  the  crisis  of  popular  discontent.  In  November  of 
4hat  year,  count  Rossi,  whom  the  pope  had  appointed  liis  minister,  was  assassinated;  and 
violent  demonstrations  were  daily  employed  to  compel  the  pope's  asseot  to  measures 
which  he  repudiated.  Having  at  first  confined  himself  to  the  Quirinal,  he  at  length  fled 
secreUy  from  Rome  to  Gaeta,  a  Keapolitan  sea-port  near  the  Roman  frontier.  A  repub- 
lic was  proclaimed  in  Rome,  the  provisional  heads  of  which  proceeded  to  a  complete  and 
radical  remodeling  of  tiie  civil  government  of  the  state.  Pins  from  his  exile  addressed 
a  remonstrance  to  the  various  sovereigns.  In  April,  1849,  a  French  expedition  waa  sent 
to  Civita  Vcccbia,  which  eventually  advanced  upon  Rome,  and,  after  a  siege  of  about 
thirty  days,  took  possession  of  the  city,  and  established  a  French  army  of  occupation 
within  the  Roman  state.  The  pope's  government  was  re-established,  but  he  himself  did 
not  return  till  1850,  when  he  again  entered  upon  the  administration.  In  consequence  of 
the  unsettled  condition  ot  Italy  and  the  failure  of  many  of  hia  early  measures  of  improve- 
ment, he  declared  bimself  unable  to  proceed  with  the  reformations  which  he  had  con- 
templated. After  that  time  bis  authority  waa  maintained  without  interruption,  but  the 
discontent  continued.  After  the  war  for  the  unification  of  Italy,  *.he  Legations,  Ancona, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  papal  territory  southward  in  the  direction  of  Roipe,  were 
annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Ita^,  but  Pius  persistently  refused  to  cede  any  portion  or  to 
enter  into  any  compromise.  VGa  ecclesiastical  administration  continued  very  active,  and 
proceeded  uann  the  strongest  assumption  of  the  right  of  independent  action  on  the  part 
of  the  church.  In  this  view  he  re-established  the  hierarchy  m  England,  be  sanctioned 
the  establishment  in  Ireland  of  a  Catholic  university,  and  condemncn  the  prindples  upon 
which  the  queen's  colleges  in  that  country  were  constituted.  He  concluded  witii  Austria 
a  concordat  much  more  favorable  to  church  authority  than  the  existing  ecclesiastical 
laws  had  permitted.  Bee  Ooncobdat.  In  1854  he  l^ed  a  decree  propounding  ns  a 
doctrine  of  the  church  the  faith  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  tiie  blessed  Virgin ; 
Mary  (q.v.).  In  the  internal  administration  of  his  states.  notwitiiBtanding  the  embar- 
rassed condition  of  finances  produced  by  the  curtailment  of  his  territory,  he  introduced 
many  ameliorations,  and  did  much  for  the  advuicement  and  improvement  of  the  city 
of  Rome  and  of  its  institutions.  In  this  he  was  aided  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
the  several  churches,  as  well  in  special  ^fta  as  in  the  o^nization  of  the  permanent 
tribute  called  Peter-pence  (q.v.).  In  1864,  on  occasion  oi  the  centenary  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  8t.  Peter,  he  brought  together  at  Rome  a  large  assemblage  of  bishops,  and  subse- 
quently, on  occasion  of  tite  canonization  of  the  Jesuit  martyrs  of  Japan.  But  the  most 
important  event  of  his  pontificate  was  the  convocation  of  the  Vatican  council  (see 
CoimciL),  at  which  bishops  from  all  parts  of  the  Catholic  world  assembled  in  Dec. ,  1869. 
For  the  discusaions  of  thia  couucil,  see  Pofe.  It  was  adjourned  in  July,  1870,  after  it  had 
procliumed  the  celebrated  decree  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  when  on  a  subjetit  of 
faith  or  morals  he  issues  a  decree  «c  oMeM  to  the  unlveraal  dmrch.  Soiw  aner  the 
odjoummant,  the  Italiui  army  occupied  Rome,  and  dedared  it  the  capital  a[  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.   I^us  renewed  with  all  solemni^  his  oft-xepeated  protot,  and  refusii^  an 
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offered  donation,  and  a)l  other  proposals  of  accommodation,  %om  uiat  date  declared  him- 
self a  captive  in  the  Vatican,  towkidi  he  strictly  confined  himself.  In  June,  1871,  he 
completed  iho  25th  year  of  his  pcntlflcate,  thus  exceeding  the  term  of  all  previous  pop- 
tUlcates  except  that  assigned  to  St.  Peter,  and  falrifyiDg  in  his  own  person  the  tradi- 
tional prediction  that  no  pontiflE  would  ever  "  see  thedaysof  Peter."  His.health  was  fat 
some  years  precarious;  but,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  interruptions,  he  continued 
to  attend  personally  to  all  the  public  affairs,  civil  as  well  as  eccleeiastical,  of  his  office. 
He  died  Feb.  7,  1878. 

TIVTE,  a  CO.  In  southern  Utah,  which  is  drained  by  the  Silver  and  IMrty  Devil 
rivers ;  about  8696  sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  3842,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  W«hsatch 
mountains  traverse  the  w,  part:   The  soil  Is  sterile.   Co  seat.  Junction, 

PI-TJTE8,  an  Indian  tribe  of  the  Shoshone  family.  They  are  a  migratory  tribe  of 
hunters,  wandering  about  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Cororado.  They  are  divided 
into  several  tribes  and  number  some  16,000. 

nXLET-FULFOBO,  Anhie,  actress,  b.  New  York,  1866.  She  made  her  first  appear- 
ance on  the  dramatic  stage  In  San  Francisco,  1876,  and  filled  an  eiuaeement  In  Australia 
in  the  following  year.  Her  best  known  parts  were  '*  Gretchen  "  in.  Rip.  Van  Wi»kUt 
and  "M'Uss"  In  the  play  of  that  name.   Shed.  In  1896. 

FIZABBO.  Frahcibco,  the  conqueror  ,  of  Peru,  was  an  Illegitimate  son  of  Gonzalo 
^zarro,  a  col.  of  infantry,  and  a  soldier' of -some  distinction.  He  was  born  at  Tnixillo, 
In  £stremadura,  Spain,  about  1471.  Of  his  youth,  little  is  known,  but  it  appears  that  be 
was  wholly  neglected  bv  his  parents,  was  taught  neither  to  read  nor  write,  and  that  in 
his  youth  his  principal  occupation  was  that  of  a  swineherd.  Abandoning  this  uncon- 
genial emplovment,  he  sought  the  port  of  Seville,  and  there  embarked  to  seek  fortune  in 
ue  new  world.  He  was  in  Bispaniola  la  1510;  later,  he  joined  Ballwa.  and  was  with 
that  cavalier  when  he  crossed  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and  discovered  the  Pacific.  In 
161S  he  was  engaged  In  traffle  with  the  natives  on  the  shores  of  the  newly  discovered 
ocean,  but  was  afterword  chiefly  employed  in  military  service,  in  which  he  sliowed 
great  bravery,  resource,  and  power  of  endurance.  About  this  lime,  when  a  fresh  and 
powerful  impulse  was  given  to  adventure  by  the  splendid  achievement  of  Cortes,  rumon 
of  a  country  far  s.,  in  which  gold  and  silver  were  ^aid  to  he  as  abundant  as  iron  in 
Spain,  reached  Panama,  and  kindled  Pizarro's  ambition.  He  formed  a  sort  of  coparl> 
nery  with  Diego  de  Almagro,  an  adventurer  and  a  foundling  like  himself,  and  Hernando 
Luque,  an  ecclesiastic;  and  with  the  funds  which  the  three  friends  amassed,  they  were 
enabled  to  fit  out  a  small  expedition,  of  which  Pizarro  look  command.  In  Nov.,  1624, 
he  set  sail  southward,  bnt  went  no  further  than  Quemada  point.  Making  an  agreement 
(dated  M^.  1,  1526),  that  an  lands,  treasures,  vassals,  etc.,  that  should  be  discovered, 
were  to  be  e<iually  divided  between  them,  the  three  friends,  Pizarro,  Almagro,  and 
Luque,  organized  a  second  expedition,  consisting  of  two  ships,  which  set  sail  for  the 
south  seas.  Having  reached  the  port  of  Santa,  lat.  about  0°  s.,  and  having  really  discov- 
ered Peru,  Pizarro  returned  to  Panama,  carrj'iiig  with  him,  however,  nian^  beautiful 
and  valuable  ornaments  in  gold,  and  silver,  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  friendly  and 
generous  natives,  as  w^  as  spedmena  of  woolen  cloths  of  silky  texture  and  brilliant 
hue,  and  some  llamas  or  alpacas.  Unable  to  find  In  Panama  a  sufficient  number  of  vol- 
unteers for  the  invasion  of  the  newly  discovered  country,  the  indomitable  adventurer 
returned  to  Spain  in  1538,  narrated  the  stor^  of  his  discoveries  before  Charles  V.  and  his 
ministeiB,  described  the  wealth  of  the  temtories,  and  showed,  as  proof  the  gold  orna- 
ments and  utensils,  the  manufactures,  etc. ,  which  lie  had  brought  with  him.  The  result 
of  his  representations  was,  that  tlie  right  of  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  Peru  was 
secured  to  him,  and  honorable  titles — among  others,  those  of  governor  ftnd  capt.gen. 
of  Peru — were  conferred  on  him.  On  his  side,  he  agreed  to  raise  a  certain  number  of 
followers,  and  to  send  to  the  crown  of  Spain  a  fifth  of  all  the  treasures  he  should  t^Main. 
Ttetuming  to  IHinama,  he  set  sail  for  Peru  for  the  third  and  last  time,  wltii  a  well 
equipped  but  small  force,  the  number  being  not  more  than  180  men,  of  whom  27  were 
cavalry.  The  chief  events  of  the  conquest  of  Peru  are  detailed  at  sufficient  length  in  the 
article  Peru,  and  also  the  articles  Almagro  and  Atahualpa.  Within  10  years  the 
great  conquistador  made  the  empire  of  Peru  his  own;  but  he  who  had  surmounted  so 
many  stupendous  difficulties,  who  had  broken  through  the  lofty  barrier  of  the  Andes,  and, 
with  his  group  of  followers,  been  a  victor  iu  so  many  fields,  fdl  a  victim  to  a  con- 
spiracy, June  2fi,  1541. 

Pizarro  was  a  soldier  of  the  most  undoubted  courage,  inflexible  constancy  of  purpose, 
and  infinite  resource;  yet  his  success  in  Peru  appears  to  have  been  more  the  result  of 
chance  than  of  calculation.  His  boldest  stroke  was  the  seizure  of  the  Inca  Atahualpa 
(q.v.),  when  surrounded  by  thousands  of  his  followers;  but  in  doing  so,  he  deserred 
credit  neither  for  originality  nor  policy,  because  the  idea  was  borrowed  from  Cortes, 
and  the  step  itself  was  so  foolhardy  and  desperate,  that  its  success  can  be  regarded  only 
as  luck.  Although  on  many  occasions  he  appears  to  have  been  guided  by  noble  and  gen- 
erous impulses,  he  was  emmently  selfish,  perfidious,  and  relentlesa.  His  Mmque&t  of 
Peru  la  a  drama  in  every  act  of  which  there  is  bloodshed;  but  the  drama  is  at  Inat  con- 
riitent  to  the  end.   Pizuro  lived  a  life  of  violence,  and  died  a  violent  and  Uoodj  denth. 
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WZABBO,  OoKZALO,  threw  in  his  fortunes  with  those  of  his  brother  FraDcisco,  on  the 
occasion  when  that  leader  returned  to  Spain  in  1538.  He  was,  like  the  great  coDqaeror, 
illegitimate.  He  became  a  soldier  at  an  early  age,  distinguished  himself,  before  he 
toiaed  his  brother's  expedition,  by  his  skill  in  martial  exercises,  and  when  he  renched 
Pern,  was  esteemed  the  best  lance  in  the  Spanish  troop.  The  territoiy  of  Quito  was 
uaigaed  to  him  by  Francisco,  and  he  was  enjoined  to  undertake  an  exploriDg  expedition 
to  the  e.,  where  a  land,  reputed  to  be  extremely  rich  in  spices,  was  said  to  tie.  At  the 
head  of  800  Spaniards  anu  a  great  concourse  of  Indians,  Pizarro  set  otit  on  his  famous 
journey  in  the  beginning  of  1540.  Marching  e.,  they  reached  a  countnr  traversed  by 
lofty  branches  of  the  Andes.  Here  the  icy  wmds  benumbed  the  limbs  of  the  adventur- 
ers as  they  rose  to  the  higher  plateaux,  and,  rendered  helpless  by  the  cold,  many  of  tbent 
sank  and  died.  Descending  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes,  they  reached  the  "  land  of 
cinnamon but  as  they  could  not  traiwport  the  trees  across  the  mountains,  their  discov- 
ery was  almost  valudess.  Hearing  of  a  land  abounding  in  gold  at  the  distance  of  ten 
days'  joam^,  the  leader  resolved  to  reach  It.  Pushing  forward,  the  Spaniards  entered 
great  forests,  where  often  they  had  to  hew  a  passage  with  their  axes.  Their  clothes 
were  now  torn  to  shreds,  and  their  provisions  had  been  long  exhausted.  They  killed 
and  ate  the  dogs  they  had  brought  with  them,  after  which  they  lived  on  the  herbs  and 
dangerous  roots  of  the  forest.  At  length  they  struck  the  broad  but  desolate  waters  of 
the  Napo,  an  important  affluent  of  the  Amazon.  On  the  surface  of  this  broad  river  no 
vesssel  floated,  and  it  ran  amid  gloomy  woods,  the  silence  of  which  was  undisturbed  save 
by  the  sound  of  the  rushing  waters.  Here  Pizarro  caused  a  rude  bark  to  be  constructed 
for  the  transport  of  ths  baggage  and  of  tho  weaker  travelers.  Francisco  de  Orellana 
was  intnistcd  with  the  command  of  the  vessel.  Pizarro,  hearing  of  a  populous  nation  at 
the  dislanco  of  a  few  days' journey,  who  dwelt  near  the  confluence  of  the  Napo  with  a 
larger  river,  scut  forward  Orellana  to  obtain,  and  bring  back  supplies  for  tho  starving 
travelers,  who  liad  eaten  the  last  of  their  horses,  and  were  now  reduced  to  the  leather 
of  their  saddles  and  belts.  Orellana  reached  the  Amazon;  but,  unable  either  to  obtain 
supplies,  or  to  return  against  the  current  of  the  river,  .abandoned  the  expedition,  and 
with  his  fifty  followers  resolved  to  sail  down  the  Amazon,  reach  the  Atlantic,  and  make 
for  Spain.  This  wonderful  design  was  successfully  carried  out  Pizarro,  after  wtdting 
in  vam  for  the  return  of  the  bark,  resolved  to  return  to  Quito,  which,  after  enduring 
terrible  sufferings,  and  seeking  fruitlessly  for  the  rich  regions  of  which  he  had  heard  so 
much,  he  reached  in  June,  1543,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  two  years.  The  fatal 
character  of  this  expedition  may  be  inferred  from  the  appearance  the  travelers  presented 
on  their  return.  Half  of  the  4,<X)0  Indians  had  perishoi,  and  of  the  Spaniards,  only  80 
remained;  and  these,  clad  in  skins,  blackened  by  the  sun,  and  wasted  by  hunger  and 
fatigue,  with  long  matted  locks,  seemed  like  a  troop  of  spectral  savages.  This  expedi- 
tion stands  unmatched  in  the  annals  of  American  aiscovcry  for  its  nangers  and  suflfer- 
ings,  for  the  length  of  their  dnraiion,  and  for  the  heroic  fortitude  with  which  they  were 
endured.   For  the  fate  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  sec  article  PEnu. 

nZZICA'IO  (Ital.  twitcbcQ),  abbreviated  ptz?.,  a  phrase  used  in  music  for  the  violin 
or  violoncello,  to  denote  that  the  strings,  instead  of  being  played  as  usual  by  the  bow, 
are  to  be  twitched  with  the  flngcnt  ia  uie  manner  of  a  harp  or  guitar.  The  pizzicato  Is 
much  used  in  ficcompaniments,  as  sounds  thus  producoi  do  not  cover  the  voice;  it  is 
also  used  in  symphonic  effects.  The  ordinary  mode  of  playing  is  restored  by  the  letters 
e.  a.  (cot  arco,  with  the  bow). 

PIZZO,  a  seaport  of  South  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Catanzaro,  24  m.  8.w.  from 
Catanzaro,  on  the  gulf  of  Santa  Eufemia.  It  was  at  Pizzo  that  Murat  (q.  v.),  the  ex-klng 
of  Naples,  was  tried  and  shot,  I81!3.  Be  was  biiried  in  one  of  the  commoo  vaults  M  a 
church  to  the  erection  of  which  he  had  largely  contributed.    Pop.  8005. 

PLAOEKTA,  or  After-bibth,  a  temporary  organ  that  is  developed  within  the  uterus 
during  pregnaocy,  and  is,  as  its  popular  name  implies,  expelled  from  the  maternal 
organism  shortly  after  the  birth  of  the  child  or  young  animal.  It  is  a  spongy  vascular 
mass,  existing  la  some  form  or  other  in  all  mamm^.  excepting  the  Marmpialia  aud 
Monotremata,  as  an  appendage  to  the  fetal  membrane  called  the  eaorion.  In  the  human 
subject,  it  is  of  considerable  size  at  tiie  period  of  deliverr,  being  of  a  rounded  or  oval 
form,  with  a  diameter  of  0  or  8  in.,  and  a  thickness  of  somewhat  more  than  an  inch. 
Its  outer  surface,  which,  till  the  period  of  its  detachment  and  expulsion,  is  attached  to 
the  wi^ls  of  the  uterus.  Is  uniform  and  level  (unless  it  has  been  morbidly  adherent),  being 
covered  by  a  membrane,  shortly  to  be  noticed,  called  the  <Ua4ua  tenmna/  and  on  peet 
ing  off  tms  membrane,  the  various  lobes  of  which  the  placenta  ia  ccnnposed  lire  apparent. 
The  internal  or  free  surface  is  smooth  and  shining,  and  g^ves  attachment  to  the  umbill 
cal  cord  or  navel-stiing,  which  cranects  it  with  the  fetus.  To  render  the  mode  of  for- 
mation of  the  placenta  clear,  we  must  premise  that  the  impregnated  ovum,  when  it 
reaches  the  uterus,  is  invested  with  an  outer  membrane,  the  chorion,  which  forms  a  shut 
sac,  externally  covered  with  short  villi.  As  the  ovum  advances  in  age,  these  villi  dimin- 
ish in  number,  until  few  remain,  except  at  that  part  of  the  chorion  which  is  in  contact 
with  the  uterus;  and  here,  about  the  second  month  (in  the  human  subject),  they  divide 
into  branches.  While  these  changes  are  g<Hii^  on  in  the  membrane  of  the  ovum,  the 
uterus  fa  also  undergoing  modification;  audit  is  on  tho  utuie  and  extent  of  these  uterine 
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chaogee  that  the  character  or  type  of  the  placenta  depends.  There  are  two  such  types, 
the  first  of  which  Is  best  represented  by  the  human  placenta,  and  the  latter  by  that  oi  the 

In  animals  exhibiting  the  first  type  of  placental  structure,  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  uterus  undergoes  a  rapid  growth  and  modificatiim  of  texture,  becominB'  cod- 
neclra  with  the  iMmbrana  deeidua,  which  Is  so  called  from  Its  being  thrown  <df  at  each 
parturition.  For  brerlty,  it  is  usually  termed  the  deddua.  This  decldua  is  from  an 
early  period  separable  Into  three  portions— the  deddua  «»ra,  or  deddua  uteri,  which  lines' 
the  general  cavity  of  the  uterus:  the  deddua  rejtexa,  which  immediately  invests  tlie' 
ovum;  and  the  deddua  aer&tina,  which  is  merely  a  special  development  of  a  part  of  the 
decidua  vera  at  the  part  where  the  villi  of  the  chorion  are  becoming  converted  Into  the 
fetal  portion  of  the  placenta.  At  first,  the  villi  of  Uio  chorion  lie  loosely  In  the  corre- 
spondln^  depresdons  of  the  deddua;  but  subsequently,  the  fetal  and  maternal  structures 
(uie  villi  and  the  decidua  vera)  become  closely  united,  so  as  to  form  one  inseparable 
mass,  by  the  following  means:  the  deroer  substance  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  in 
the  re^on  of  the  placenta  is  traversed  by  vessels  which  enlarge  into  what,  in  the  case  of 
the  veins,  are  termed  dnvtee,  dip  down  between  the  villi,  "and  at  last  swell  round  and 
between  them,  so  that  finally  the  villi  are  completely  bound  up  oc  covered  by  the  mem- 
brane which  constitutes  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  this  membrane  following  the  contour  of 
all  the  villi,  and  even  passing,  to  a  certain  extent,  over  the  branches  and  stems  of  the 
tufts. Ooodsir's  Anatomieal  amd  Patkotogieat  Obmwtiont,  p.  60. 

The  pure  maternal  blood  ia  conveyed  to  the  placenta  by  what  are  termed,  from  tiieir 
tortuous  course,  "  the  curling  arteries  "  of  the  uterus,  and  is  returned  by  the  lai^  veins 
termed  sinuses.  "  The  fetaf  vessels."  says  Dr.  Carpenter,  "  being  bathed  in  this  blood, 
as  tbe  branchisB  of  aquatic  animals  are  in  the  water  tliat  surrounds  them,  not  only  enable 
Uie  fetal  blood  to  exchange  its  venous  character  for  the  arterial,  by  parting  with  its 
carlKinic  acid  to  the  maternal  blood,  and  receiving  oxygen  from  it,  but  they  also  serve 
as  rootlets,  by  which  cert^n  nutritious  elements  of  the  maternal  blood  (probably  those 
(imposing  the  liquor  sanguinis)  are  taken  Into  tbe  system  of  the  fetus.  It  Is  probaUe, 
too,  that  Uie  plaiwnta  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  excretory  organ,  serving  for  the  remoTtl. 
through  the  maternal  blood,  of  excrementitious  matter,  whose  continued  circulation 
through  the  blood  of  the  fetus  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  latter." — Human  Phj/doiogj/, 
8d  ed.,  pp.  1018,  1014.  Moreover,  the  recent  investigations  of  Bernard  sliow  that  the 
placenta  secretes,  like  the  liver,  the  saccliarine  matter  known  as  glycogen  (q.v.),  which 
probably  takes  part  in  keeping  up  the  animal  heat.  The  vascular  connection  between 
tbe  fetus  and  the. placenta  is  effected  by  the  umbilical  vein  (containing  arterial  blood) 
and  the  two  umbilical  artertes  (containing  Tenons  blood),  all  of  which  lie  in  the  umbili- 
cal cord  which  connects  the  foetus  (q.v.)  with  tbe  placenta.  The  placenta  may  be  formed 
at  any  point  of  tbe  uterus,  but  is  most  commonly  on  the  left  side.  Occasionally  (in  11 
cases  out  of  600.  according  to  Naegele),  it  is  situated  partially  or  entirely  over  the 
mouth  of  the  womb  {o»  ^^W,  i°  whicn  case  dnugerous  fiooding  taxes  place  previous  to 
or  at  the  period  of  labor.  This  condition  is  known  as  placenta  pravia,  and  under  ordi- 
nary management,  "  one  in  three  of  tbe  mothers  are  lost,  and  more  than  65  per  cent  of 
the  children." — Churchill,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery,  3d  ed.,  p.  478.  By  sutisti- 
tuting  the  detachment  and  extraction  of  the  placenta  for  the  old  method  of  turning  the 
child  in  uiero,  prof.  Simpson  finds  that  the  mortality  unka  to  1  In  14  of  tbe  mother^  but 
sligfatly  rises  (to  69  per  cent)  <n  the  case  of  the  children. 

Another  difficulty  in  midwifery  practice,  but  far  less  serious  than  the  preceding,  is 
undue  retention  of  the  placenta.  In  ordinary  cases,  the  average  interval  between  the 
birth  of  the  child  and  the  expulsion  of  the  after-birth  is  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  When 
the  expulsion  does  not  take  place  wittiin  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  hAf,  the  case  is 
regarded  as  coming  under  tbe  head  of  "retained  placenta."  It  occurs  in  about  1  case 
in  400,  and  in  these  cases  is  fatal  to  about  one  mother  in  five;  the  cause  of  death  being 
hemorriiage.  The  principal  causes  of  retention  are  eitliw  imperfect  and  insufficient,  or 
irregular  contraction  of  the  womb  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  In  the  first  of  these 
cases,  if  the  uterus  cannot  be  excited  to  sufficient  action,  the  placenta  must  be  with- 
drawn by  steady  traction  of  tbe  umbilical  cord,  and  if  it  fail,  extraction  by  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  hand  (an  operation  always  to  be  avoided  if  possible)  must  lie  resorted  to; 
in  the  latter  case,  manual  extraction  is  commonly  necessary.  Sometimes,  in  conse- 
quence of  inflammatory  or  other  affections  of  the  placenta,  there  may  be  adheaion 
between  its  outer  surface  and  the  inner  surface  of  tlie  womb.  This  is  the  most  danger- 
ous form  of  retention,  there  being  usually  excessive  flooding,  and  additionaUy  the  peril 
arising  from  the  decompodtion  of  any  portion  that  cannot  be  ranoT«]  without  undue 
violence. 

Tbe  placenta  acquires  its  proper  character,  in  the  human  subject,  during  the  third 
month,  and  it  eubsequently  goes  on  increasing  to  the  full  period  of  gestation.   At  about 
^  the  fourth  month,  the  blood,  moving  through  the  enlarged  uterine  vesscds,  preduceea 

geculiar  murmur,  which  is  known  as  the  plaeentai  bruit,  resembling  the  sound  made 
lowing  gently  over  the  Hp  of  a  wide-mouthed  phial,  and  increasing  in  inten^y  ana 
strength  as  pregnancy  (of  which  it  is  one  of  the  characteristic  signs)  advances. 

In  animals  exhildting  the  second  type  of  placental  structure— aa,  for  example  the 
p%— the  placenta  is  comparatively  simple  in  its  structure.    "  No  deddua  is  derrlaped: 
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Am  dentioui  and  depressions  of  the  unimpregrated  uterus  dmply  acquire  a  g**^ 
Btee  and  vaacularity  durine  pregnancy,  and  cohere  closely  with  the  chorionic  Tilii, 
■which  do  not  become  restricted  to  one  spot,  but  are  deTeloped  from  all  parts  of  the 
diOTton,  except  its  poles,  and  remain  persistent  in  the  broad  zone  thus  formed  through- 
out fet^  life.  The  cohesion  of  the  fetal  and  matem&l  plaoents,  however.  Is  orercome 
bv  alight  maceration  or  post-mortem  cliange;  and  at  parturition,  the  fetal  villi  are  sim- 
ply drawn  out  like  fingers  from  a  glove,  no  vascular  substance  of  the  mother  being 
thrown  off."  Prof,  Huxley,  from  whose  EletMnta  Comparative  ^notPimr  (1864,  p. 
108)  the  preceding  extract  is  borrowed,  follows  the  opinion  adopted  by  De  BUdnTllle, 
Von  Baer,  Eschncht,  Miloft-Edwards,  Oervais,  and  Yogt  in  regarding  "the  features  of 
the  placenta  as  affording  the  best  characters  which  have  yet  been  proposed  for  classify- 
ing the  monodelpbous  [or  placental]  mammals."  He  proposes  to  apply  the  term dseidu- 
Qt6  to  those  animals  whose  placenta  presents  the  human  type,  and  which  throw  off  a 
tUddva;  and  to  term  those  animals  notCdecidvatt  in  which  uie  placenta  is  constructed 
on  the  same  plan  as  that  of  the  pig.  "Thus,"  he  observes,  "man;  the  apes,  or  so-called 
^ptadrumana;  the  inaeeUwyra;  the  ^eiroptera;  the  rodentia,  to  which  uie  lowest  apes 
present  so  many  remarkable  approzimatiiHis;  and  the  eamicora,  are  all  as  closely  con- 
nected by  their  placental  structure  as  they  are  their  general  affinities.  With  the 
pig,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ungulate  quadrupeds,  and  the  cetaeea  which  have  been  stud- 
led,  agree  in  developing  no  decidua,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  fact  that  no  vascular 
maternal  parts  are  thrown  off  during  parturition.  But  considerable  differences  are 
observed  In  the  details  of  the  dispo^tion  of  the  fcetal  villi,  and  of  the  parts  of  the  uterus 
which  recdve  them.  Thus,  in  tiie  horse,  camel,  and  eetaeea,  the  villi  are  scattered  as  in 
tiie  pig,  and  the  placenta  is  said  to  be  diifftm;  while  in  almost  all  true  rumrnanta,  the 
fcetal  villi  are  gathered  Into  bundles  or  cotyledons,  which  in  the  sheep  are  convex,  and 
aie  received  into  cups  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus;  while  m  the  cow,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  concave,  and  fit  upon  corresponding  convexities  of  the  uterus." 

Hie  diteaiea  of  the  hpman  placenta  had  not  been  studied  with  any  accuracy,  until  the 
subject  was  taken  up  b^  Prof .  Simpson.  This  distinguished  physician  and  subsequent 
observers  have  ascertained  that  the  placenta  is  liable  to  (1)  congestion,  ending  in  the 
effusion  of  blood  into  the  substance  of  the  organ  upon  its  surfaces,  or  between  the  mem 
braoes;  (2)  inflammation,  giving  rise  to  adhesions,  or  terminaUng  in  suppuration,  whlcli 
may  occasion  very  aerious  conantutlonal  disturbances;  (8)  paitiu  or  entire  hypertrophy 
or  atrophy;  and  {4),  fiuty  d^neration,  affecting  its  small  vessels. 

PL&CEHTA,  in  botany,  a  membrane  of  the  interior  of  the  germen  (q.v.)  or  ovary,  to 
which  the  oviiles  are  attached  either  Immediately  or  by  umbilical  cords  (q.v.y.  The  pla- 
centa sometimes  appears  as  a  mere  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  ovary.  In  many 
cases,  it  is  a  more  decided  projection  from  the  walls  of  the  ovary.  When  thus  con- 
nected with  the  walls  of  the  ovary,  the  placentie  are  described  as  poriOal  (lat.  pariet, 
a  wall).  But  in  some  plants  the  placentae  of  the  different  cells  of  the  ovarr  are  united 
together  in  a  column  In  its  axis,  and  they  are  then  described  as  axile.  This  distinction  is 
of  great  importance  as  characterizing  different  natural  orders.  Parietal  placentie  are 
foraied  where  the  edges  of  carpellary  leaves  unite;  but  great  difficulty  has  been  experi- 
enced by  vegetable  physiologists  in  explaining  the  formation  of  axiie  placenUe;  some 
remrding  them  as  also  originally  formed  in  this  manner,  and  others  as  formed  In  a  quite 
different  manner  from  the  axis  itself;  nor  is  it  impossible  that  both  theories  maybe  cor- 
rect as  to  diffract  orders  of  plants.  It  is  certain  that  In  many  cases  in  which  the  placeotw 
appear  as  axlle,  they  are  formed  from  the  edges  of  ttte  carpellary  leaves  which  fold  In  to 
meet  in  the  axle,  and  form  diuepime7Ua  (q.v.)  between  the  cells  of  the  ovary.  The 
ntunber  of  placentee  corresponds  with  the  number  of  carpels  in  the  ovary,  or  appears 
to  be  the  double  of  It,  each  carpel  producing  two  rows  en  ovules  Instead  of  one.  See 
article  Pistil. 

PLACEHZA.    See  Piacenza. 

PLACEK,  a  co.  in  e.  California,  adjoining  Nevada,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  lake  Tahoe, 
on  the  s.  by  the  middle  fork  of  the  American  river,  on  the  n.w.  by  Bear  river,  drained 
by  the  n.  itork  of  the  American  river,  traversed  by  branches  of  the  Southern  Paclfle 
railroad ;  about  1^  sq.  m. ;  pop.  *90,  16,001,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  ta 
uneven,  crossed  In  the  e.  by  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  covered  with  great  forests  of  pine. 
The  rivers  flow  In  deep,  narrow  CMiyona.   Oo.  seat,  Auburn. 

PLAOETUIK  BB6IU1C,  called  also  Placet,  Exetuatdb,  Lettbbs  Patxhtes,  is  an  act 
or  instrument  executed  m  virtue  of  the  privilege  claimed  by  the  government  in  certain 
kingdoms  to  exercise  a  supervision  over  the  communications  of  the  Roman  pontiff  with 
Hit  clergy  and  people  of  those  kingdoms,  and  to  suspend  or  prevent  the  publication  of  any 
brief,  bml,  or  other  papal  instrument  which  may  appear  to  contravene  the  ]am  of  the 
kingdom,  or  to  compromise  the  public  interest  The  eartr  Christian  emperors,  it  is  weU 
known,  freely  etretched  their  legislation  into  the  aftirs  of  the  f^urch;  and  one  constant 
cause  of  conflict  between  church  and  state  !n  the  raedleeval  period  was  the  attempt,  on  the 
part  of  the  sovereigns,  to  control  the  free  intercourse  of  the  pope  with  the  several  churches. 
In  the  pragmatic  sanction  in  France,  and  in  the  similar  legislation  of  Spain, Portugal, Sicily, 
and  theLowCountriesduring  the  16th  c,  the  claims  of  the  state  on  the  same  head  are  more 
than  once  asserted ;  and  among  the  so-called  "liberties"  of  the  later  Galilean  church  wasa 
certain  though  not  a  comi^eto  subjection  to  the  state  in  this  particular;  but  it  was  in  tbt 
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OermAn  states  thAt  this  clftim  v&s  most  difitinctly  asserted,  and  most  formally  embodied  it 
the  constitutional  law.  The  prlaciple  upon  which  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  so  far  as  ra|^udi 
its  religious  proTisions,  is  based,  U  that  the  will  of  tlie  soverei^  of  the  state  is  saiirane 
and  final  in  all  the  conc^ns  of  religion.  Otitis  regio  iUiut  et  rdtgio  {"  Whose  the  territorjr, 
his  also  the  religion")  became  the  maxim  of  church  government;  and,  of  course,  wittun. 
certain  limits,  the  Catholic  sovereigns  acted  as  freely  upon  it  as  the  Protestant.  This 
intermixture  of  the  spiritual  sad  the  temporal  prevailed  especially  in  the  mixed  govem- 
ments  of  the  ecclesiastical  sovereigns  of  Germany,  the  prince-bi^ops  of  the  Rhine;  bat 
without  the  same  fonndation,  the  system  was  carried  to  its  height  in  Austria  under  Joseph 
II.  (see  Fbbboniakibic,  Pira  VI.),  the  excessive  minuteaess  of  whose  ecctesiastical  ordi- 
nances procured  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  "  The  Sacristan."  Under  him  all  pontifical 
bulls,  briefs,  and  constitutions,  and  all  the  ordinances  of  the  local  biahops,  were  made 
subject  to  the  imperial  censorship,  and  it  was  forbidden  to  publish  any  of  them  without 
its  receiving  the  placet  of  the  emperor.  The  only  exc«>Uon,  ia  the  case  of  pontidcal 
decrees,  r^rdea  those  emanating  from  the  Boman  penitentiarj  (q.T.),  which,  as  bdng 
of  their  nattire  secret,  were  not  held  subject  to  Terlsion.  In  Prussia  the  sams  law  was 
enforced,  as  also  ia  Baden  and  Saxony,  no  less  than  in  the  Protestant  governments  of 
WOrtemberg,  Saxe-Gotha,  Baze-Welmar,  etc.  These  claims  of  the  state  had  always 
been  ^e  subject  of  protest  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  see,  but  the  chiu'cb,  nevertheless, 
had  been  compellea  to  acquiesce  silently  in  the  enforcement.  In  many  cases,  however, 
they  have  led  to  serious  disputes,  of  which  the  mixed-marriage  question  in  Prussia 
furnished  a  few  years  ago  a  very  remarkable  example.  Ana  since  the  ascendency 
obtained  by  Prussia  in  the  German  empire  at  the  close  of  the  Franco-German  war,  the 
system  of  church  leg^latlon  has  unde^one  a  complete  change,  the  details  of  church 
government  being  largely  taken  into  the  control  of  the  state,  and  obedience  to  the  new 
code  ct  church  laws  being  exacted  from  the  clenry  under  penalty  of  f orfeltoze  <ft  InoooMb 
of  deprivation  of  office,  and  in  some  cases  of  exile.   See  Cultttk  Eamft. 

FLA'COID  TOEES,  an  order  of  fishes,  in  the  clas^cation  proposed  by  Agasdx,  diar- 
acterized  by  having  piaeoid  (Gr.  ptax,  a  broad  plate)  scales,  irregular  plates  of  hard  bone, 
not  imbricated,  but  placed  near  together  in  the  skin.  These  scales  or  plates  are  of  con- 
siderable size  in  some  fishes,  but  in  others  they  are  very  smaU  tubercles,  as  in  the  dea- 
fish, of  which  the  skin  forms  flne-gralned  shagreen.  Agasuz  includes  among  theplacow 
Asms  those  cartilaginous  fishes  wnich  have  no  scates.  The  order  is  ezcludvmy  oooi- 
posed  of  eartilaffiwus  fiiKet  (q.v.). 

PUiEOASm  (L.  Lat  fiagivm,  kldnapjrfng  or  stealing)  la  taking  the  wnds  a 
thoughts  of  aoouer  and  using  them  as  our  own  in  literary  oompositlon,  without  &m 
acknowledgment  It  has  been  practised  by  writers  In  all  dasses  of  literature,  bat, 
perhaps,  in  none  so  widely  as  in  the  drama.  Shakeapeare  borrowed  nearly  all  his  plots 
from  novels,  romances,  or  older  plays.  One  writer  counts  "as  many  as  1771  lines,"  be 
knew  to  be  borrowed,  while  another  writer  remarks  that  it  is  even  doubtful  if  Shake- 
speare wrote  any  of  the  first  part  of  J^na-y  VI.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  cenluiy, 
Thomas  Klddleton  was  the  author  of  an  old  drama  that  would  have  been  forgotten  long 
siiu»,  but  for  the  accusation  that  his  witchcraft  scenes  and  incantations  were  plagiarisms 
on  MoAeth.  Boocicaiilt  was  the  aathw  of  many  plays,  several  of  which  were  adapted 
from  the  writings  of  others,  and  in  a  number  ox  them  the  charge  of  plagiarism  was 
brought  against  him.  And,  In  the  field  of  nmutnce  the  charge  is  veiy  common.  Even 
so  great  a  writer  as  George  Eliotkis  charged  with  plagiumng  Scott's  Beartcf  Mid- 
Lothian  in  her  Adam  Beda  and  again  Reade's  Cloitter  ana  Hearth  in  Somola.  Mrs.  Bur- 
nett, in  Little  Lord  PiiMntle>ro]f,  is  also  charged  with  plagiarizing  from  a  story  entitled 
Wi^red,  by  Mrs.  A.  T.  Winthrop,  imd  the  same  writer  who  makes  the  charge  against 
Ura.  Burnett  calls  Rider  Hag|»ni  "  the  chief  of  the  royal  school  of  plagiarists,"  dthig 
his  wholesale  use,  in  Allan  ^tartermain,  of  material  taken  from  a  book  of  travels  by 
Mr.  E.  F.  Enlght,  entitled,  Tha  Cruise  cf  ^  Falcon:  and  again  in  Mr.  MeeaofCt  WiU, 
from  a  sketch  contributed  to  the  lUuttrvUed  London  Ifevsa,  by  James  Rundman.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  all  that  ia  said  on  the  subject,  much  is  called  plagiarism  that  is  not 
soch,  for  it  ia  stiU  true  that/a«tf  are  common  property  to  all  who  know  how  to  use  them. 

FLA'OIOSTOXI  (Gr.  transverse-mouthed),  an  order  of  fishes,  in  the  system  of  HaUer, 
containing  the  cartilaginous  fishes  with  placoid  (q.v.)  scales,  and  divided  into  two  sub- 
orders, one  containing  sharks,  and  the  other  rays.  The  plagiostomi  have  five  or  six 
more  gill-openings.    They  have  no  air-bladder. 

FLA6TJB,  a  very  malignant  kind  of  contagious  fever  prevailing  at  certain  times  and 
places  epidemically,  characterized  by  buboes,  or  swellings  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  by 
oarbundes  and  petechias,  and  not  apparently  furnishing  any  security  against  its  recur- 
rence  in  the  same  individual.  For  a  nistory  of  the  origm  of  the  plaeue  in  the  far  east 
(Cihina),  and  its  gradual  spread,  under  the  name  of  the  black  deoAja.r.),  through 
and  Europe,  in  we  14th  c,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Becker's  Spusmiet  of  the  MiddU 
Aget  (1841^  publiahed  by  the  Sydenham  society).  Its  true  and  permanent  home  seems  to 
be  in  the  i^f^ona  bordering  upon  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean.  At  diflte'- 
cut  periods  of  the  16th,  16ui,  and  17th  cmtoiies,  it  Tinted  westero  Suni|i&   II  bat 
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attached  London  and  almost  all  En^and  in  the  yean  1668-65;  while  so  late  aa  17S0,  it 
deBtrojed  nearly  half  the  populaUon  of  Haneflles;  and  serenty  years  afterwards,  pre- 
vailed in  Russia  and  Poland,  since  which  time  it  has  been  almoA  unknown  in  western 
Surope.  It  is  now  limited  chiefly  to  Egypt,  Syria,  Anatolia,  Greece,  and  Tuilcey,  occar 
rionally  extending  northward  towards  Russia,  and  westward  as  far  as  Mfdta. 

The  disease  usually  commences  with  a  sensation  of  intense  weariness  and  fatigae, 
Blight  shivering,  nausea  and  dckness,  confusion  of  ideas,  giddiness,  and  pain  in  th« 
loins.  These  symptoms  axe  rapidly  followed  by  increased  mental  disturbance,  with 
occasional  stupor  and  delhlum,  alternate  pallor  and  flushing  of  the  face,  by  suffusion 
of  the  eyes,  and  a  feeling  of  intense  constiiciion  in  the  region  of  the  heart.  DarUag 
pains  are  felt  in  the  groins,  armpitB,_and  ottier  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  soon  fol- 
lowed by  enlargements  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  or  buboet  (which  sometimes  appear  on 
the  first  and  second  day,  sometimes  not  till  near  the  close  of  the  disease,  and  sometimes 
are  altogether  absent),  and  by  the  formation  of  carbunelei  on  various  parts  of  the  t>ody. 
As  the  disease  advances,  the  tongue  becomes  dry  and  brown,  wtiile  the  gums,  teeth,  and 
lips  are  covered  with  a  dark  fur;  the  lx>wels,  at  first  constipated,  Ijecome  relaxed,  the 
stools  being  darlc,  offensiTe,  and  sometimes  bloody.  The  power  of  the  will  on  the 
miucles  is  much  ImpiUred;  and  altogether  the  patient  resembles  a  person  under  tb» 
influence  of  intoxication.  Throughout  the  disease,  there  is  more  or  less  tendency  to 
faintness;  and  usually  about  the  second  or  third  day,  petechial  spots,  livid  patches  like 
bruises,  and  dark  stripes  (called  v&neet),  appear  upon  the  skin,  especially  in  severe  cases. 
These  discolorations  are  owing  to  the  extravasation  of  blood,  and  are  often  accompanied 
vrith  hemorrhagic  disctuu'ges  from  the  mucous  membranes  cases,  the  pulse  gradually 
sinks,  the  siurface  becomes  cold  and  clammy,  blood  oozes  from  the  mucous  surfaces, 
there  is  coma,  or  low  delirium;  and  death  occurs  usually  in  flve  or  al^  days,  either  with 
out  a  stru^e,  or  preceded  by  convulsions. 

Great  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  cause  of  plague.  Some  maintain  that  it  is 
propagated  exclusively  by  a  peculiar  conta^on;  others,  while  admitting  its  contagious 
nature,  maintain  tliat  it  may  also  be  spontaneously  engendered  by  endemic  or  epidemic 
influence;  while  others,  again,  reject  the  contagion  view  altogether,  and  assert  that  it 
originates  exclusively  in  local  causes  or  epidemic  influences.  Of  these  three  views,  the 
great  mass  of  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  second  is  the  correct  one.  THuttever  may 
be  the  cause  of  the  dlsrase,  temperature  appears  to  exert  a  considerable  influence  over  it 
In  troidcal  dimates,  the  disease  is  unknown,  and  the  cold  weather  of  norOieTD  climates 
has  been  observed  to  check  its  ravaMS.  In  Euro^,  it  has  always  been  most  fatal  in 
the  summer  and  autumn,  espedally  m  Septeml)er.  Thus,  in  the  plague  of  London  in 
1665,  the  deaths  from  the  phuoe  were,  in  June.  590;  In  July,  4,1!W;  m  Angust,  20,048; 
hi  September,  26,380;  in  October,  14,878;  in  November,  8,449;  whils  in  December,  th^ 
were  less  than  1000. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  disease  is  unknown.  A  poison  whose  cbiuitcters  evade  all 
chemical  and  microscopical  examination  is  absorbed  and  alters  at  once,  or  after  a  short 
atan  of  incubatim,  the  composition  of  the  blood  and  Uie  condition  of  the  tissuea 

With  respect  to  treatment,  little  can  be  done  to  arrest  the  progress  <jt  the  disease  in 
any  individual  case.  The  jwtlerfi  should,  if  possible,  be  removed  at  once  from  the 
source  of  the  disease;  he  should  be  exposed  freely  to  fresh  air;  liis  secretions  should  be 
duly  regulated,  and  his  strength  supported  as  far  as  possible.  Friction  with  olive  oil 
has  been  strongly  recommended,  but  subsequent  experience  has  not  confirmed  the  first 
reports  in  its  favor.  But  although  treatment  is  comparatively  valueless,  much  may  be 
done  toward  guarding  acainst  the  attacks  of  the  disease.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  is  in  CMiaequence  of  the  free  external  use  of  cold  water,  perfect  cleanliness,  moderate 
baiAta  of  life,  and  superior  ventilation  that  European  (e^ecially  English)  reiridents  in 
the  Infected  dties  of  tne  Levant  are  oomparativelv  exempt  from  this  ^seaae.  It  is  very 
possible  that  inunction  of  the  body  with  olive  oil  may  be  (as  has  been  asserted)  a  usefm 
prophvlactic  agent,  although  it  fails  to  cure  the  disease.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add 
that  all  unnecessary  communication  with  the  sick,  or  contact  with  clothes  or  other  matter 
that  may  have  been  infected  with  the  poison,  should  be  as  much  as  posslUe  avoided. 

PL&eUX,  SOVTHEBH  CATTLE.   See  Texas  Cattle  Disease. 

nAICE,  HatMta  vulgaru,  a  species  of  flounder  (q.v.),  much  resembling  the  common 
flounder,  but  rather  broader  in  proportion  to  its  length;  the  upper  surface  of  the  body 
and  the  fins  olive-brown,  marked  with  large  bright  orange  spots;  a  row  of  similar  spots 
on  the  dorsal  fin  and  on  the  anal  fin;  no  tubercular  asperities  on  any  part  of  the  body, 
but  a  curved  row  of  bony  tubercles  on  the  eye-side  of  the  head.  The  plaice  inhabits 
sandy  and  muddy  banks,  not  in  very  deep  water,  and  is  very  abundant  on  most  parts  of 
the  British  coaata,  aa  well  as  on  those  of  continental  Europe.  Like  the  commmi  mmnder, 
it  often  ascends  slow  rivers  to  some  distance  from  the  sea,  and  it  has  even  been  found  to 
thrive  well  when  transferred  to  fresh-water  ponds.  It  feeds  on  worms,  mollusks,  small 
cmstaceans,  and  young  fishee.  It  has  l)een  known  to  attain  the  weight  of  fifteen 
pounds,  but  a  plaice  of  seven  or  eight  pounds  is  accounted  large.  It  is  taken  both  by 
hues  and  trawl-neti.  It  is  in  consiaerable  esteem  for  the  taUe,  uthough  so  plentifol  la 
the  &iti8h  markets  that  it  is  in  gennal  very  dieap. 
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PLAID,  a  woolen  nnnent,  tn  the  fonn  of  a  lar^  scarf,  to  wrap  ronnd  (he  bodj,  and 
tued  chiefly  among  the  rural  population  of  Scotia^.   Bee  Tartah. 

PLAIH,  in  geography,  is  an  extensive  tract  of  country  which,  on  the  whole,  preserrei 
-a  nearly  uoifonn  elevation.  When  referred  lo  the  level  of  the  sea,  plains  may  be  dk- 
tioguiahed  into  low  plains  or  lowlands,  and  elevated  plains  called  plateaux  or  taUe-landt 
(q.v.).  Plains  differ  much  in  appearance,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  soil  and 
climate,  from  the  frightful  sandy  wastes  of  Africa,  to  the  luxuriant  fertility  tjl  the  Sonth 
American  silvaB.  Tney  are  occasioDally  crossed  by  bills  of  moderate  altitude,  wludi, 
however,  ore  generally  detached,  and  exhibit  no  connection  with  any  neighboring  mow^ 
tain  system.  These  hills  often,  as  in  the  North  American  plains,  degenerate  into  mere 
imdulatious,  perfectly  uniform  in  structure.  The  term  "plains"  is,  in  a  limited  sense, 
confined  to  the  plains  of  western  Europe;  those  of  other  parts  of  the  world  receiving 
■pedal  designations,  and  differing  from  each  other  in  many  important  points;  thus,  we 
have  the  ftmM«(q.v.)  of  eastern  Europe  and  Asia;  Hie  dMsrto  (q.v.)  of  Arabia  and  Africa; 
the  mxmnoM  (g.v.)  aadprairiei  (q.v.)  of  North  America;  and  the  Unnot  (q.v.),  pampa» 
(q.v.),  and  tUvat  (q.v.)  of  South  America.  The  chief  plains  of  Europe  are.  the  country 
BtFetching  from  the  foot  of  the  Carpathians  in  Galicia  to  the  Ural  mountains  (including 
Poland  and  RussiiO,  the  drainage-area  of  the  Danube  in  Hungary,  and  the  portion  o1 
Europe  which  is  bounded  by  the  Elbe,  the  Harz  mountains,  France,  and  the  sea. 

PLAIHTIELD,  a  city  In  Union  CO.,  K.  J.t  on  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  railroad;  S5 
miles  w.a.w.  of  New  York,  It  is  principally  a  place  of  residence  of  New  York  businesa 
men,  and  has  the  Muhlenberg  hospital,  public  library,  electric  light  and  street  railroad 
plants,  national  and  savings  banks,  about  10  churches,  several  newspapers,  madiine 
tool  works,  and  two  la^  printing  press  factories.   Pop.  '90,  11,267. 

PLAIHFULD,  a  {own  In  Windham  Co.,  Conn. ;  on  the  Qnlnebang  and  Uoosnp  riren 
and  branches  of  the  New  England  railroad;  55  miles  e.  bv  s.  of  Hartford,  It  contains 
several  villages;  was  incorporated  in  1699;  and  has  public  libraries  at  Moosup  and  Plain- 
field  vfll^es,  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  thread  and  yam  factories,  fbundry,  and  wagra 
shops.    Pop.  '90,  4,582. 

PLAnre,  a  township  and  Village  In  Lnzeme  co..  Pa.;  on  the  Susquehanna  river  and 
the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  the  Central  of  New  Jeney,  and  the  New 
York,  Susquehanna,  and  Western  railroads;  S  miles  n.  of  WUkesburre.  It  contains  the 
alte  of  the  flnt  settlement  in  the  Wyoming  valley,  high  school,  and  electric  light  and 
street  railroad  plants,  and  is  principally  engaged  in  coal  mining.   Pop.  *90,  6576. 

PLAIV'-MVO,  or  Caisto  Febho  (Xtal.),  a  name  riven  by  the  drardi  of  Rome  to  the 
ecclesiastical  chant.  It  is  an  extremely  Bimple  melody,  admitting  only  notes  of  equal 
value,  rardy  extending  beyond  the  compass  of  an  octave,  and  never  exceeding  nine  notes, 
the  staff  on  which  the  notes  are  placed  conaating  of  only  four  lines.  The  clefo  are  C 
uid  F.  St.  Ambrose  is  considered  to  have  be^n  the  inventor  or  syBtematiser  of  plain-soQg. 
His  labors  consisted  in  selecting  from  the  extremely  complicated  system  of  the  Greeks  a 
set  of  scales  suflBcienthr  few  and  dmple  for  a  very  rude  peopb.  During  the  two  cen- 
turies succeeding  the  death  of  Ambrose,  his  institutions  fell  into  utter  oonftidon.  Qn^- 
ory  the  great  revived  uid  perfected  them,  recasting  them  into  an  antii)honv,  or  author- 
ised body  of  ecclesiastical  music,  and  brought  plain-song  Into  the  state  in  which  it  is  yet 
used  in  Qie  Roman  church   See  Ambbosiait  Chaut  and  Orbooriait  Chaht. 

PLAIV'TIFP,  in  England  and  America,  Is  the  name  given  to  the  person  who  Institutes 
and  maintains  a  civil  aclioa  or  suit  against  another,  who  is  called  the  defendant.  In 
Scotland  a  plaintiff  is  called  a  pursuer.  But  in  both  countries  many  proceedings  and 
applications  of  a  civil  nature  are  commenced  by  petition ;  and  hence  the  partytaklng  the 
lutiative  is  called  the  petitioner. 

The  plaintiff,  in  fact,  corresponds  to  the  complainant  In  equity  proceedings,  the  lib^ 
ant  in  admiralty  suits,  and  the  compldoant  in  the  old  "real  actions."  A  distinction 
exists  at  common  law  between  the  legal  and  equitable  pl^tlff ;  the  former  is  the  man 
in  whom  the  legal  right  of  action  is  vested;  the  latter  he  who  is  equitably  entitled  to  the 
relief  or  damages  sued  for.  Thus  if  A  brings  an  action  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  B,  A  is 
the  legal  and  B  the  equitable  plaintiff.  In  the  system  of  pleading  and  procedure  now 
in  use  in  most  states,  the  name  of  the  party  reaHy  interested  is  inserted  in  tbe  declaration 
and  the  old  distinction  abolUhed.  The  plantilTin  error  is  the  party  suing  out  a  writ  of 
error  for  the  purpose  of  appealing  to  a  higtier  court  and  may  be  either  the  plaintiff  or 
defendant  in  the  original  suit  A  plaintiff  ad  litem  is  one  appointed  to  represent  an 
insane  person  or  minor  for  the  purptwe  of  i>rosecuting  the  smt. 

PLAH,  a  word  frequently  applied  to  all  kinds  of  architectural  drawings,  but  which 
ought  to  be  limited  to  those  which  represent  the  horizontal  sections  of  the  vuious  floors 
of  Duildings.  Plans  ^owthe  dispoBition  of  the  apartments  and  walls,  with  the  situation 
of  the  fire-places,  cupboards,  doors,  etc. ;  they,  in  fact,  represent  the  different  stories  as 
tiiey  actually  appear  as  seen  from  above,  when  the  waUs  are  built  two  or  three  feet 
above  the  level  of  each  floor. 

PLAHA,  Giovanni  Astokio  Auadbo  db.  Baron  :  1781-1864 ;  b.  Italy;  educated  at  the 
Paris  polytechnic  school.  He  held  tbe  chair  of  m^iiematics  at  the  Alessandria  aitillerr 
school,  180&-li.  wlten  he  became  prof,  of  astronomy  at  the  unlr.  of  Turin.  In  1813  he 
ma  made  director  of  the  Turin  observatoiy.  His  most  important  worfcsareatresxiae  0» 
the  Theory  of  tht  AttriuAioii  of  SUiptieal  SpherMdM,  1810  ;  and  Theorg  o  f  the  Mvtemtni 
vfihe  Moon,  lti33.    He  was  made  baron  and  senator,  and  elected  to  the  acadenor- 
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PIAHA'XIA.  a  genus  of  vonos  placed  by  Curler  among  enUmoa.  although  not  pam- 
rites,  but  iofaabitants  of  stagnant  waters,  because  of  their  great  resemblance  to  some  of 
the  entozoic  parasites,  and  particularly  to  flukes.  The  species  are  numerom.  Borne 
intiaUt  freslj,  and  others  salt  water;  they  feed  on  small  annelids,  mollusks,  etc  Tbey 
are  generally  found  creeping  among  confervte,  or  on  the  ^cms  of  plants.  Many  of  the 
larver  marine  species  are  able  to  swim  freely  by  flappings  of  tiie  broad  margins  of  their 
bodies.  The  body  of  a  planaria  seems  to  be  entirely  gelatinous;  but  M.  de  Quatrefages 
has  detected  under  the  skiq  an  arrangemeot  of  muscular  fibers.  Two  red  specks  in  the 
fore-part  of  the  body  of  many  species  have  been  supposed  to  be  eyes:  but  there  is  no 
proof  of  it.  Plananse  are  hermaphrodite,  but  copulate  for  mutual  impr^nation.  Their 
power  of  multiplication  bv  division  is  very  great;  if  an  individual  be  cut  in  pieces,  eacti 
piece  continues  to  live  ana  feel,  and  "even  if  it  be  the  end  of  the  tail,  as  soon  as  the  first 
moment  of  p^n  and  irritation  has  passed,  bc^jns  to  move  in  tbe  same  direction  as  that 
in  which  the  entire  aaimal  was  advancing,  as  if  the  body  was  actuated  throua^out  1^ 
the  same  impulse;  and,  moreover,  every  division,  even  if  it  is  not  more  than  the  eighth 
or  tenth  part  of  the  creature,  will  become  complete  and  perfect  in  all  its  organs. J^fiwr 

PIATClrf,  James  Robtrson,  1796-1880 ;  b.  London;  was  successful  as  a  writer  of 
more' than  200  pieces  for  the  stage;  some  of  which  were  translations  from  the  French. 
His  first  work  was  a  burlesque  called  Amoroto,  King  of  LitUe  ^itain.  In  1826,  havtnff 
traveled  on  the  continent,  be  published  Lajfa  and  Legends  cf  ihe  lOttne;  1827,  Detcent  ^ 
IheDawube;  18S^  (7Aarfef  XII.,  one  of  his  best  works.  In  1880  ike  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  antiquarian  sode^;  and  appointed  Somerset  herald,  1866.  Among  his  numerous 
pnUications  are:  JE^Mufy  ^BritiA  Ooaiuvu;  Beoal  Bewrdtj  The  PurmiMiui^  ef  Amu, 
or  Heraldry fyunded  vpon  Tru^;  King  2fiU-0rtMcer,  a  FaSra  l\ilej  ^puJar  Fatrtf  Talea 

hia  CompanioTU. 

FLAHOHB,  Jkah  BAFTmn  Oustatb,  1808-67;  b.  Paris;  educated  at  the  Bonrbon 
coUft^  He  was  a  contributor  to  the  Reme  dw  Deum  MondtM,  an  assocli^  of  Balzao  oa' 
the  Cmnmigw  de  Paria,  and  a  writer  on  Italian  art. 

ILAVGHRn  (a  Itttle  board)  is.  as  the  name  Imidlefl,  a  French  invention,  but  its 
fbimer  use  In  America  has  induced  the  belief  of  its  being  of  American  origin.  It  con- 
■ists  of  a  heart-shaped  board  seven  or  eight  inches  at  its  greatest  breadth  and  length, 
mounted  on  two  pentagraph  wheels,  about  two  inches  high,  at  its  widest  part,  while  a 
pencil  fastened  at  the  apex  forms  its  third  support.   Placed  upon  a  table  with  a  sheet  of 

Eper  under  it,  and  one  or  two  persons  with  the  oecessaiy  qualifications  having  thdr 
ndfl  upon  its  tablet,  setting  it  in  motion,  it  is  found  to  return  answers  to  questions 
SMnetimes  of  a  puzzling  character.  These  answers  are  asserted  by  belleyen  in  si^ritual- 
Ism  to  be  communications  from  the  spirit-world. 

PLAHCTTB,  LuciDB  McNATros,  b.  at  Tibur  near  Rome;  in  youth  one  of  Cicero'a 
pupils  and  later  an  officer  of  Ciesar  in  the  Gallic  wars.  After  the  assassination  of  Ceesar, 
Flucus  at  first  favored  Brutoa,  but  soon  went  over  with  four  l^ons  to  Antony.  In  B.C. 
4S  he  was  consul  with  Lepidus.  In  the  contest  between  Antony  and  Octavius,  he  sided 
with  ttie  latter,  and  proposed  in  the  eenaSo  the  title  of  Augustus.  Plancus  was  a  man 
of  some  literary  taste  and  to  him  one  of  Horace's  odes  is  addreBsed. 

PLAVX.  in  geometiy,  is  n  surface  without  cnrvature,  and  the  test  of  it  is,  tliat  any 
two  points  whutover  b«ng  taken  in  the  surfiKM,  the  straight  line  wUch  joins  them  Vet 
wfaolty  in  the  surface.  When  two  planes  cross  or  intersect  one  another,  their  common 
section  is  a  straight  line ;  and  the  inclination  of  the  planes  to  each  other  is  measured  by 
taking  any  point  in  their  common  section,  and  drawing  from  it  two  straight  lines,  one 
in  each  plane,  perpendicular  to  the  common  section;  the  angle  contained  by  these  lines 
Is  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  planes.  When  the  angle  is  a  right  angle,  the  planes  are 
perpendicular  to  each  other. 

PXiAnX,  PkUanut,  the  sole  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  platanaeea,  regarded 
by  many  as  a  suborder  of  amgntaeece  (q.v.).  The  flowers  are  in  globose,  small,  pendu- 
lous, long  stalked  catkins,  which  give  the  tree  a  peculiar  appearance  in  winter ;  the  ovary 
is  one-cefled,  and  contains  one  or  two  pendulous  ovules.  The  species  of  plane  are  very 
few ;  natives  of  temperate  climates  in  the  northern  hemisphere ;  tall  trees,  with  deciduoui 
la^  palmate  leaves,  and  smooth  whitish  bark,  which  annually  scales  off  in  large  pieces. 
The  Oriental  Plahs  (P.  orientati$),  a  native  of  Greece  and  the  east,  was  planted  oy  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  as  an  ornamental  tree;  no  other  tree,  indeed,  commanding  equal 
admiration;  and,  for  centuries,  the  youth  of  Greece  assembled  under  its  shade  in  the 
groves  of  Academus,  to.  receive  lessons  i  n  philosophy.  The  plane  is  still  planted  for  shade 
and  ornament  in  the  south  of  Europe.  Many  fine  trees  exist  in  England,  but  tbey  wero 
at  one  time  much  more  numerous,  great  part  havingdied  in  the  end  of  last  century.  The 
■IHiiw  frosts,  lukd  the  insuflSctent  duration  of  the  summer  for  the  proper  ripening  at  the 
woooT  render  BcoUand  less  suitable  for  its  cultivation ;  yet  then  is  a  tree  at  GorcEan  cas- 
tle 66  ft.  hig^  Ko  tree  better  endnrea  the  atmosphere  of  a  laige  city,  and  there  ore  no 
finer  trees  within  the  predncts  of  Luidon  than  Its  plane  trees.  In  the  east  the  idane 
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attains  an  Immense  size.  One  tree,  In  the  meadow  of  Bimikdere  on  the  banks  of  the 
BoDporua,  is  141  ft.  in  circmnference  at  the  base,  extends  Its  branches  45  ft  from  the 
tronk,  and  is  believed  to  be  more  than  3,000  years  old.  The  wood  of  the  plane,  when 
yoang,  is  yeliowish-wbite;  when  old,  it  is  brownish,  fine  gnuned,  takes  a  high  polish, 
and  is  esteemed  for  cabinet-making.  A  rich  alluvial  soil  and  the  vicinity  of  water  are 
most  suitable  to  this  tree. — The  North  American  Plane,  or  Buttonwood  {P.  ocddm- 
talii\  is  a  very  similar  tree.  It  is  the  largest  deciduous  tree  of  the  United  States,  and 
abounds  ou  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  middle  states.  Its  timber  is  not  very 
valuable,  and  is  very  liaUe  to  decay.  A  tree  of  this  species  on  the  lumk  of  the  Thames, 
in  Chelsea  liospital  gardens.  Is  119  ft.  high,  wiUk  a  trunk  five  ft.  in  diameter.  The  name 
plane-tree  is  commoDly  given  in  Scotland  to  the  sycamore  (aeer  paewIo^latanu»\  which 
resembles  the  true  planes  in  its  foliuge.    See  lllus. ,  Hazbl,  vol.  VII; 

FLABX,  a  tool  used  for  rendering  the  surface  of  wood  smooth  and  level  It  consists 
of  an  oblong  block  df  wood  or  metal  (the  latter  has  onlv  recently  come  into  use),  with  an 
opening  through  the  center;  this  opening  is  square  on  the  upper  side,  and  Is  always  lam 
enough  to  admit  the  cutting  instrument;  it  diminishes  down  to  a  mere  slit  on  the  undw 
side,  just  wide  enough  to  allow  the  cutting  edge  of  the  plane-iron  and  the  shaTing  of 
wood  which  it  cuts  on  to  pass  through.  The  essential  ^rt  of  the  tool  is  the  plane-tron, 
a  piece  of  steel  with  a  chisel-shaped  edge,  and  a  slot  in  its  center  for  a  luge-headed 
screw  to  work  and  to  attach  to  it  a  strengthening  pl^.  They  are  held  in  plaice  by  the 
hard-wood  wedge.  By  driving  in  the  wNlge,  the  irons  are  held  very  &inly  in  thdr  place, 
and  they  are  so  adjusted  tliat  only  IJie  fine  sharp  chisel-edgc  of  the  cutLing-tool  projects 
through  the  slit  in  the  bottom  of  the  body  of  the  plane,  so  that  when  the  tool  is  pushed 
forward  by  the  force  of  the  hand,  the  cutting  edge  pares  off  all  irregularities,  until  the 
wood  is  as  smooth  as  tlie  under  surface  of  the  plane.  There  are  many  modifications  in 
this  tool,  which  can  bave  its  cutting  edge  and  under  surface  made  to  almost  any  contour, 
so  that  moldiogs  of  all  kinds  may  be  made.  The  two  commonest  are  the  jack-pliuie 
for  rough  work,'aDd  the  smoothing-plane  for  finishing  off  plane  surfaces. 

Plandsq-machinbs  have  lately  been  much  in  use,  by  which  both  wood  and  metal  are 
planed.  In  the  case  of  those  intended  for  wood,  the  cutting  instnunentB  are  numd  fw- 
ward  over  the  wood  by  machinery  In  the  same  manner  ss  in  the  faaDd-phui&  The 

Cdsion  and  rapidity  with  which  these  machines  work  have  given  great  facilities  for 
ding,  as  one  machine  will  do  as  much  work  as  sixty  men.  The  planing-machines 
used  for  metal  are  different  in  principle.  A  well-tempered,  chisel-edged  ste^  cutter  is 
held  In  a  fixed  position,  pressingdownwards  upon  the  metal  plate,  which  is  miored  for- 
ward  by  powerful  machinery.  The  action  of  this  movement  u  that  a  groove  is  plowed 
into  the  metal  of  the  size  of  the  steel  cutter;  when  the  metal  has  traveled  its  full  length, 
and  has  made  the  groove  complete,  the  downward  pressure  of  the  UxA  la  removed,  ud 
fay  the  action  of  tbe  double  screw  which  has  earned  it  forward,  it  is  returned,  and 
rotdiiisted  for  another  groove  to  be  formed  by  the  ^de  of  the  first;  and  this  is  repeated 
vntil  the  whole  surface  of  the  plate  is  reduced  to  the  required  leveL  Howerer  tedkMis 
this  process  may  appear,  it  offers  reznarkable  faoUities  tat  metal  wofclng. 

FKAHIK  THUS,  fonnd  on  swami^  lands  In  the  southern  states  Is  like  tihe  elm  in 
general  appeuance,  but  has  a  different  flower  and  fruit;  of  moderate  size,  and  soppUea 
hard  timber,  useful  for  various  purposes.  A  species  found  in  the  Levant  has  aromstie 
wood — the  Cretan  false  BandaJ-wood  mentioned  by  old  writers.  A  third  species,  a  natire 
of  Persia  and  tbe  Caucasus,  has  been  introduced  into  Europe;  It  Is  tall  and  handsome, 
and  furnishes  excellent  timber. 

FLAini,  IirrBA-MBntonRUiH  The.   See  Vitloan  ;  Pi.AincTS ;  Plahetoiim. 

FLAn'TA,  the  Greek  name  of  the  vestment  called  by  the  Latins  casnla,  and  in  Eng 
lish  "  chasuble,"  which  is  worn  by  priests  in  the  celebration  of  mass.  The  form  of  this 
vestment  in  the  modem  Roman  church  differs  both  from  the  ancient  form  and 
from  that  in  use  in  the  Greek  church.  The  change  appears  to  date  from  the  9\h  c,  but 
has  been  gradual.  A  certain  modification  of  the  Roman  planeta  was  recently  introduced 
in  England  under  the  inspiration  of  the  late  Mr.  Pugin,  tbe  great  reviTer  of  Gothk: 
architecture  and  ecclesiastical  costume  and  decoration.  But  its  use  has  been  only  partial 
even  in  England. 

PLAHETA'Kimf ,  a  machine  much  employed  by  astronomers  in  tbe  17th  and  18th  c, 
and  first  constructed  by  Huyghens  and  Rdmer,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  clearlj  the 
motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  conformity  with  the  Ciopemican  doctrine.  The  plan- 
etarium exhibited  only  the  orbital  motions  of  the  planets  about  the  sun,  either  in  circIeB 
or  ellipses,  and  with  constant  or  varying  motions,  according  to  the  perfection  of  the 
machine.  It  was  subsequently  supplemented  by  the  omMned  tellurian  and  htnarian, 
which  exhibited  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  motion  of  the  moon  about  the  earth  and 
that  of  tbe  latter  round  the  sun,  with  the  principal  phenomena  (such  as  the  succession 
of  day  and  oi^t,  the  varying  length  of  each,  eclipses,  and  the  motion  of  the  moon's 
apogee  and  nodes)  which  accompany  these  motions.  A  aaieUUe  nuuhine  was  also 
Invented  to  illustrate  the  motions  of  Jupiter's  satellites.  All  these  machines  are  now 
combined  in  the  Orrery  (q.t.),  which  exhibits  in  the  best  manner  posstbh  dwTaried 
motions  and  phenomena  of  the  bodies  in  the  solar  system 
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PLAHXTOIDB,  or  Astsroids,  the  oame  given  to  that  numeroiu  group  of  very  small 
phuets  which  are  situated  in  the  solar  system  between  MarH  and  Jupiter.  Till  the 
present  century  they  remained  undiscovered;  but  for  some  years  before,  their  existence  - 
had  been  suspected,  mainly  owing  to  the  remarkable  hiatus  in  the  series  of  the  planetary 
distances  when  compared  with  the  law  of  Bode  (q.vX  On  the  first  day  of  the  present 
century  the  first  of  them  was  detected  by  Piazzi  of  Palermo,  and  his  success  roused  his 
brother  astronomers  to  search  for  more  planets.  Their  search  was  successful,  for  Olbers 
(q.T.)  discovered  two  in  1802  and  1807,  and  Harding  one  in  1804;  but  as  all  researches 
for  some  time  subsequent  to  1807  were  unavailing,  astronomers  gradually  allowed  them- 
selves to  settle  down  into  the  belief  that  no  more  planetoids  remained  to  be  discovered, 
when  the  detection  of  a  fifth  by  Hencke  in  184S  revived  the  hope  of  fresh  discoveries, 
and  from  this  period  no  year  (excepting  1846)  has  passed  without  adding  to  the  list.  The 
number  now  known  is  more  than  170.  This  remarkable  success  of  the  astronomerB  of 
our  time  is  due  to  the  systematic  manner  In  which  the  zodiacal  belt  has  been  explored, 
and  the  place  and  apparent  size  of  every  star  of  this  region  distinctly  determined;  BO 
that  the  precence  of  a  wandering  body  can  at  once  be  dct^ted. 

The  magnitudes  of  (besc  celestial  bodies  have  not  been  accurately  ascertfuned,  but  it  is 
certain  that  they  are  exceedingly  small  as  compared  even  with  Mercuiy,  the  least  of  the 
other  planets;  the  diameter  of  the  largest  among  them  being  eenmdfy  believed  not  to 
exceed  460  miles,  while  most  of  the  OHiers  are  very  much  smaller  than  this.  Tbe^  also 
differ,  generally  speaking,  from  the  rest  of  the  planets  in  other  respects;  their  orbits  are 
of  greater  eccentncity,  are  incliued  to  the  ecliptic  at  a  greater  angle,  and  are  interlaced 
in  a  most  intricate  manner,  crossing  each  other  so  frequeatl^  as  to  form,  when  viewed 
perpendicularly,  a  kind  of  net-work.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  a  planetoid  which 
IS  nearest  the  sun  at  one  part  of  its  orbit  is,  when  at  another  part  of  its  orbit,  further 
from  it  than  are  several  of  the  others,  and  a  mutual  eclipsiag  of  the  sun  at  diflerent 
periods  by  two  planetoids  must  be  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  Of  the  planetoids,  of 
which  the  elements  had  in  1876  been  satisfactorily  calculated.  Flora  had  the  shortest 
period  of  revolution,  1103  days,  and  Sylvia  the  longest,  2,874  days.  The  corresponding 
mean  distances  from  the  sun,  expressed  iu  parts  of  the  earili's  mean  distance,  are 
respectively  3.301  and  3.484.  [But  it  is  now  known  that  Hilda  has  a  period  of  2,868 
days  and  a  mean  distance  of  8.95228.]  The  nearest  approach  to  the  sun  is  made  by  Phooea 
(p^helion  distance,  1.787).  Freia  recedes  furthest  from  him  (aphelion  distance,  4.002). 
Polyhymnia's  orbit  has  the  greatest  exccntricity,  amounting  to  0.88998;  Lomia's,  the 
least,  0.2176.  Hassalia's  orbit  makes  a  smaller  angte— only  41'  7"— with  the  ecliptio 
than  that  of  any  other  planet  in  the  solar  ^stem,  while  the  inclination  of  the  orbit  (tf 
Pallas  is  no  less  than  84  43'  41".  After  the  tirst  two  or  three  of  these  bodies  bad  been 
discovered,  the  opinion  was  propounded  by  Olbers  that  they  were  but  the  fragments  of 
some  large  planet;  and  this  hypothesis  received  corroboration  from  the  intimate  connec- 
tion which  was  shown  to  subsist  among  them;  but  of  late  years  it  has  fallen  out  of  favor 
with  astronomers.  Some  infer  that  the  planetoids  are  best  accounted  for  by  the  nebular 
hyimthesis.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  combined  mass  of  all  tiie  planetoids  cannot 
exceed  one-fourth  of  the  earth's  mass.   The  following  were  known  in  F6b.,  1677 : 
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Feb.  6:Borelly. 


The  following  plaDetolds  have  been  discovered  since  1877,  Feb.  5,  when  the  17M 
mufonnd.    The  nnmber  amonnted  to  SW,  Jan.  1891  : 

ITame.  Dateof  Dlsoorerj.  JMsoorerer. 

178  1877,  Aug.   3  BorellT. 

174   "    Sept.  3..."  ,...Watom. 

170   "    Oct.    1  Watson. 

Oct.  14  Peters. 

5  Paul  Henrr. 

6  Palisa. 

11  WatBon. 

S9  Feiotin. 

8.....  Ootteretot 

7  Palisa. 

8  Palisa. 

88  Palisa. 

1  Peters. 

6  Prosper  Henir. 

.     11  Cog^ 

June  18  Peters. 

Sept.  ft  Peters. 


176  Idunna   

177   "  Nov. 

178   "  Nov. 

179   Not. 

180  Oarumna  1878.  Jan. 


181  Eucharia 

182  Elsbeth... 

183  Iseria  

184  Deiopeia. , 

185  Etmike . . . 

186  Celuta. . . 

187  Lamberta. 

188  Menlppe.. 

189  Phthut 


Teh. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb, 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


190  Eamene  1878,  Sept.  28  Petera. 

191  Kolga   "    Sept.  80  Peteis. 

192  Mansikaa  1879,  Feb.  17   Palisa. 

193  Ambro^   "    Feb.  28  Co^n. 
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Vnat.  Date  of  Dfaoomr,  DhnoTent. 

104  Proene  1879.  Mar.  31  Peten. 

IftBEurydeia   "    Apr.  19  Palftt. 

196  Fhlfomela   "    Mat  14  Peters. 

197  Arete   "    May  21  Paltaa. 

198  Ampella.   "    June  18  Bordly. 

199  BybliB.   "    July    9  Peter*. 

dOO  Dynamene   "    July  37  Peters. 

301  Penelope.   "    Aug.   7  Palisa. 

a02  ChryseU   "    Sept.   1  Peters. 

308  Fompeia   "    Sept.  25  Peters. 

904  Callisto   "    Oct.    8  Palisa. 

905   "    Oct.  18  Palisa. 

306  HersiUa   "    Oct.  18   Peters. 

307   "    Oct.  17  Palisa. 

208   "    Oct.  21  Palisa. 

209  Dido   "    Oct.  22  Petera. 

310   "    Nov.  12   Palisa. 

811   "    Dec.  10  Fallaa. 

318  1680,  Feb.    6  PbUhl 

818  BUaea   "    Feb.  17  Peters. 

814   "    Mar.   1  Palisa. 

816  Oenone   "    Apr.   7  Knorre. 

816   "    Apr.  10  Palisa. 

817   "    Aug.  80..   Coggin. 

318   "    Sept.  4   PbBm. 

319   "    Sept.  80  Palisa. 

830  1881,  Teh.  88  FaUsa. 

331  Eos.  1888.  Jan.  18  Palisa. 

322  Luda   "    Feb.    0  Palisa. 

828  Rosa   "    Mar.  10  Palisa. 

234  Oceana   "    Mar.  80  Palisa. 

^Henrietta...   "    Apr.  19  Palisa. 

326  Weringta   "    July  19   Palisa. 

387  PhiloBophla   "    Aug.  18   Proepor  Heorr. 

388  Agi^e   "    Aug.  19  ..Palisa. 

839  Adelina   "    Aug.  22  Palisa. 

380  Atbamantls   "    Sept.  8  L.  de  Ball 

881  ViDdobonda   "    Sept.  10  Palisa. 

888  Russia  1888,  Jan.  81  Palisa. 

888   "    May  11  BoreUy. 

384  Barbara.   "    Aug.  12  Peters. 

885  Carolina.   "    Nov.  28  Palisa. 

886  HoiiQria.f  1884,  Apr.  86  Palisa. 

887  Coelesttne   "    June  87  Faliaa. 

888  Hypatla   "    July    1  Enorre. 

389   "    Aug.  18  Paliaa. 

840  Vanadis   "    Aug.  87  BoreUy. 

841  Qennania.   "    Sept.  12  Luther. 

342  EriemUld   "    Sept  32  Palisa. 

348   "    Sept  89  Palisa. 

344   "    Oct.  14  Palisa. 

245   "    Oct.  27  Palisa. 

346  1885,  Mar.  14   Luther. 

PIAHZIB  (Gr.  planStes,  "a  wanderer")  are  those  heavenly  bodies  (including  the 
eartli)  which  belong  to  our  solar  system,  and  revolve  in  elliptic  orbits  round  the  sun. 
They  are  often  denominated  primary  via  nets,  to  distinguish  them  from  their  moons  or 
satellites,  which  are  called  aewndary  planeta.  The  name  planet  is  of  considerable  antiq- 
uity, and  was  applied  to  these  dependants  of  the  sun  to  distinguish  Uiem  from  the 
myriads  of  luminous  bodies  which  stud  tlic  sky,  and  which  present  to  tlu  na^ed  eye  no 
indication  of  change  of  place  (see  Stars),  llie  i^ets  at  preoent  known  are,  bi  the 
order  of  their  distance  from  the  sun,  Mercury,  Venus,  the  earth.  Mars,  the  planetoid 
(q.v.),  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune.  Six  of  these.  Mercury,  Venus,  the  earth 
(which  was  not,  however,  then  reckoned  a  planet),  Mara,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  were 
known  to  the  ancients;  Uranus  was  discovered  by  sir  William  Herschel  (q.T.)  in  1781; 
and  Neptune,  after  having  its  position  and  elements  determined  theoreticallT  by  Lever- 
Tier  and  AdamSt  was  discovered  by  M.  Cliallis,  and  afterwards  by  I^.  Oalle,  in  1846. 
The  planetoids,  of  which  more  than  180  are  now  known,  have  all  been  discovered  during 
the  present  century.  Five  of  the  planets,  the  earth,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Nep- 
tune, are  attended  b^  one  or  more  satellites;  Uranus  ^nerally),  Neptune,  almost  the 
whole  of  the  planetoids,  and  all  the  satellites  except  the  moon,  are  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye.  The  visible  planets  can  be  at  once  distinguished  from  the  fixed  stars  by  their  clear 
steady  light,  while  the  latter  have  a  sparkling  or  twinkling  appearance.  The  compitra- 
tive  proximity  of  the  planets  may  be  proved  bv  examining  them  through  a  telescope 
of  moderate  power,  when  they  appear  as  ronna  luminous  disks,  while  the  fl?[ed  Btttn~v^[/:> 
exiiibitnoiucrcnseofmagnitude.   Thoplauet-t.  r.A nlMorvcd  from  the ef^i^mmSddift^-'^l^ 


timea  from  w.  to  e.,  aooietliiin  from  e.  to  w..  sod  for  aonie  time  remdn  Btatknuur  at  tha 
point  where  pn^readon  ends  and  retrograwion  oommeooN.  Hus  irregularly  u  their 
movements  was  my  puzzling  to  the  ancient  astronomers,  who  inrented  wioua  hn>oth- 
eses  to  account  for  it.  See  noi^HAic  Stbtem  and  Epictclb.  The  system  of  C^ier- 
nicus,  by  sssumiog  the  sun,  and  not  tfae  earth,  as  the  center  of  the  system,  explained 
with  admirable  simplicity  what  seemed  before  a  maze  of  confusion. 

The  planetary  orbits  differ  considerably  in  their  d^rees  of  eccentricity,  the  planet- 
oids, Hsjs,  and  Mercury  being  most,  and  the  larger  planets  least  ecceotnc.  No  two 
planets  move  exactly  in  tfae  same  plaiie,  thoueh,  as  a  teneral  rule,  the  planes  of  the 
larger  planeta  most  nearly  coincide  wttti  tliat  of  taa  ecllptfe.  The  latter  are  coiuequentl> 
always  to  lie  foimd  withm  a  small  strip  of  the  beaveiis  exteodine  on  both  sides  of  tha 
ecliptic;  while  the  others  have  a  far  wider  range,  Pallas,  one  of  them,  hanng  the  angu- 
lar elevation  of  its  orbit  no  lees  than  84*  43*  aoore  the  ecliptic.  According  to  Kepler's 
laws  (q.v.),  the  nearer  a  planet  is  to  the  son  the  shorteris  the  Ume  of  its  revoTution.  Tha 
arraogemcnt  of  the  planets  in  the  solar,  ^tem  bfArs  no  known  relation  to  their  relative 
size  or  weight,  for  uiough  Mercury,  Venus,  and  the  earth  follow  tfae  same  order  in  size 
and  distance  from  the  sun,  yet  Mars,  which  is  farther  from  the  son,  is  much  less  than 
•ither  the  earth  or  Venus,  and  the  planetoids,  which  are  still  further  off,  are  ttie  least 
<d  alL  Jupiter,  wtilch  is  next  in  order,  is  by  far  the  largest,  twing  about  H  times  aa 
luge  as  all  the  others  together;  and  as  we  proceed  further  outwards,  the  planets  tMOome 
smaller  and  smaller,  Saturn  t>eing  less  than  Jupiter,  Uranus  than  Batum,  and  Neptune, 
than  Uranus. 

With  reference  to  ttieir  distance  from  the  sun,  as  compared  with  tliat  of  the  earth, 
the  planets  are  divided  into  auperior  and  inferior;  Mercury  and  Venus  are  consequently 
the  only  "inferior"  planets,  all  the  others  being  "superior."  The  Inferior  planeta  mufft 
always  be  on  the  same  side  of  the  earth  as  the  sun  is,  and  can  never  be  abore  the  horizon 
of  an^  place  (not  in  a  very  high  latitude)  at  midnight;  they  are  always  Invidble  at  tbeir 
Bupenor  and  inferior  conjunctions,  except  when,  at  the  latter,  a  trantit  (see  %m)  takes 
place.  Tfae  superior  planets  are  likewise  invisible  at  conjunction,  but  wlien  in  opposi- 
tion they  are  seen  with  the  greatest  distinctness,  being  then  due  south  at  midoigbt.  Tlui 
time  which  elapses  from  one  conjunction  to  its  corresponding  conjunction  is  called  the 

Sncdie  period  of  a  planet,  and  in  ttie  case  of  the  inferior  planets  must  always  be  greater 
an  the  true  period  of  revolution. 
Mercury,  the  planet  which  is  nearest  the  sun,  is  also,  with  the  exception  of  the  pUnet- 
(rids,  the  smallest  (being  only  8  timas  the  ^ce  of  the  moon),  and  perfomu  its  rerolutloti 
round  the  sun  in  the  sborteet  time.  Its  greatest  eloontion  Is  never  more  tfaan  88"  4S', 
and  consequently  it  is  never  above  the  horizon  more  uian  two  hours  after  sunset,  or  the 
same  time  before  sunrise;  on  this  account,  and  from  its  small  apparent  sise  (5'  to  12*),  it 
is  seldom  distinctly  observable  by  the  naked  eye.  It  shines  with  a  peculiarly  Tirld 
white  or  rose-colored  light,  and  exhibits  no  spots. 

VetMU,  the  next  in  order  of  distance  and  period,  is  to  us  the  most  brilliant  of  all  thft 
l^ets.  Its  orbit  is  more  nearly  a  circle  than  any  of  the  others,  and  when  at  its  inferior 
conjunction,  it  approaches  nearer  the  earth  that  any  other  planet.  Its  apparent  angular 
dimensions  thence  vary  from  lO*  at  the  superior,  to  70*  at  the  inferior  conjunction.  Its 
sreatest  eloDgation  varies  from  45°  to  47'  IS*,  and  therefbre  it  can  never  be  above  the 
horizon  for  much  more  than  three  hours  after  sunset,  or  the  same  time  before  sunrise. 
While  moving  from  the  inferior  to  the  superior  conjunction,  Venus  is  a  morning  ttar; 
and  dtirjn^  the  other  half  of  its  synodic  penod,  an  evening  ttar.  When  this  planet  is  at 
an  elonf^ation  of  40°,  its  brilliancy  is  greatest,  far  surpassing  that  of  the  other  planeU, 
and  rendering  a  minute  examination  ttirough  the  telescope  impossible.  At  this  period  it 
■ometlmes  becomes  risible  in  the  day-time,  and  after  sunset  is  so  Ini^t  as  to  throw  a 
distinct  shadow.  Astronomers  hare  repeatedly  attempted  to  ascertain  the  nature  and 
characteristics  of  its  surface,  but  its  brightness  so  dazzles  the  eyes  as  to  render  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  observations  at  best  doubtful.  From  the  changes  in  the  position  of 
dusky  patches  on  its  surface,  which  have  been  frequently  noticed,  it  is  concluded  that  it 
revolves  on  its  axis,  and  that  its  equator  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit  at  an  angle 
of  76°;  but  many  Astronomers  (sir  John  Herschel  included)  profess  to  doubt  these  con- 
clusions.   Both  Venus  and  Mercury  necessarily  exhibit  phases  like  the  moon. 

The  BarOi,  the  next  planet  in  onler,  will  be  found  under  its  own  name;  it  has  a  single 
satellite,  the  mo<m  (q.v.). 

Mara,  the  first  of  the  superior  planets.  Is  much  inferior  in  size  to  the  two  previous,  lia 
volume  being  about  ^  of  the  earth's,  and,  after  Mercury,  its  orbit  is  much  more  eccen- 
tric than  those  of  the  other  planeU.  When  it  is  nearest  to  the  earth  (i.e.,  in  opposition), 
its  apparent  angular  diameter  is  80';  but  when  furthest  from  it  fi.e.,  in  conjunction),  its 
diameter  is  not  more  than  4*.  Mars  is  less  known  than  the  rest  of  the  superior  planets, 
owing  to  its  not  possessing  a  satellite,  hy  the  motions  of  whidi  its  attractive  force  (and 
henoe  its  maas  and  dennty)  could  be  estimated.  It  shines  with  a  fir  /y  red  light,  and  is  a 
brilliant  ot^ect  in  the  heavens  at  midnight  when  near  opposition ;  when  seen  through  the 
telescope  its  surface  appears  to  be  covered  with  irregular  blotches,  some  of  them  of  a  red- 
dish, others  of  a  ereenish  coIg/,  while  at  each  pole  is  a  spot  of  dazzling  white.  The  red 
spots  are  surmised  to  be  land;  the  green,  water;  while  the  white  apots  at  the  poles  are 
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krith  some  reason  eupposed  to  be  snow,  since  they  decrease  when  most  exposed  to  the 
ton,  and  increaee  unoer  the  contrary  circumstaacea.  The  phases  (q.v.)  of  Mars  range 
betveen  full,  half,  full  (in  coDjunetioa,  if  visible),  and  haif. 

Th0  Pianetoidt. — After  Man  in  order  come  the  planOoidt  (q.T.),  formerly  but  improp- 
erly called  asteroids. 

JujfUer,  ttio  next  in  order,  is  the  largest  of  all  the  planets,'  its  bulk  being  more  than 
1400  times  that  of  the  earth,  though,  from  its  small  density,  its  mass  is  only  888  times 
more.  After  Venus  it  is  the  brightest  of  tlie  planets  and  the  largest  in  apparent  size,  its 
angular  diameter  varying  from  80'  to  46'.  When  looked  at  through  a  telescope,  it  is  seen 
to  be  considerably  flattened  at  the  poles,  owing  to  its  rapid  rev^ution  on  its  own  axis; 
uid  its  surface  is  crossed  in  a  directioo  parallel  to  its  equator  by  three  or  four  distinct 
and  strongly-marked  belts,  and  a  few  others  of  a  varying  nature.  Spots  also  appear  uid 
remain  for  some  time  on  Its  surfoce,  by  means  of  which  its  revolution  on  its  axis  has  been 
ascertained.  This  planet  is  attended  by  four  satellites,  which  are  easily^  observable 
through  an  ordinary  telescope,  and  whicli  have  rendered  immense  service  in  the  deter- 
mination of  longitudes  at  sea,  and  of  the  motion  and  velocity  of  light.  The  sateUites, 
which  were  discovered  by  Galileo,  were  proved  by  sir  William  Herschel  to  revolve  on 
their  own  axes  in  the  same  time  that  they  revolve  round  their  primary.  The  smallest  Is 
about  the  same  size  as  our  moon,  the  others  are  considerably  larger. 

Satvrn,  next  In  position,  is  about  786  times  larger  in  volume,  though  only  about  100 
times  greater  in  mass  than  the  earth.  Its  apparent  diameter  when  in  opptositiou  is  18', 
and  there  is  a  considerable  flattening  toward  the  poles.  Its  surface  is  traversed  by  dusky 
belts  much  less  distinctly  marked  than  those  of  Jupiter,  owing  doubtless  in  great  part  to 
its  inferior  brightness;  its  general  color  is  a  dull  white  or  yel^wish,  but  the  shaded  por- 
tions, when  seen  distinctly,  are  of  a  glaucous  color.  The  most  remarkable  peculiarity 
of  Saturn  is  its  ring,  or  series  of  concentric  rings,  each  one  parallel  and  in  the  same  plane 
with  the  others  and  with  the  planet's  equator;  the  rings  are  at  present  supposed  to  be 
three  in  number,  the  two  outermost  are  bright  like  the  planet  itself,  while  the  inneimost 
k  of  a  purplish  color,  and  is  only  discernible  through  a  powerful  telescope.  The  rings 
■re  not  always  visible  when  Saturn  is  in  the  "  opposite  half  of  its  orbit,  for  when  the 
plane  of  the  rings  is  intermediate  between  that  of  the  earth's  orbit  and  of  the  ecliptic, 
their  dark  surface  is  turned  toward  us,  and  when  the  sun  is  in  their  plane  only  the  nar- 
row edge  is  illumined;  in  both  of  these  cases  the  ring  is  invisible  from  the  earth.  Its 
plane  being  inclined  at  on  angle  of  28°  to  the  ecliptic,  we  see  the  two  surfaces  of  the  ring 
alternately  for  periods  of  15  years  at  a  time;  and  at  the  middle  of  each  period,  the  rings 
attain  their  maximum  obliquity  to  the  ecliptic,  and  are  then  best  seen  from  the  eart£. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  at  the  end  of  each  period  they  become  invisible. 
Batum  has  also  no  less  than  eight  satellites,  seven  of  whicn  revolve  round  it  in  orbits 
little  removed  from  the  plane  of  the  ring,  while  the  eighth,  which  is  the  second  in  size, 
is  coDRiderably  incUned  to  it.  Two  of  the  sutellites  were  discovered  by  Herschel  in  1787 
and  17^,  four  by  Cassini  in  1873-84,  one  by  Huyghcns  in  1665,  one'l^  Mr.  Lassell  in 
England  and  Prof.  Bond  in  America  in  1848.  The  satellites  are  all  situated  outside  of 
the  ring,  and  the  largest  of  them  is  nearly  equal  to  tlie  plaoet  Mars  In  size. 

Uranm,  the  next  planet  in  position,  was  discovered  accidentally  by  the  elder  Her- 
schel on  Mar.  18, 1781,  and  was  named  "the  Oeorgium  Bidu8"and  ''HersGbel,"  bat 
these  names  soon  fell  into  disuse.  It  is  about  96  (some  astronomers  say  8!^  times  greater 
than  the  earth  in  volume,  and  20  (according  to  others,  15)  times  in  mass;  but  though  so 
large,  its  distance  is  so  much  greater  in  proportion  that  astronomers  have  been  unable  to 
gain  much  information  concerning  it.  No  spots  or  belts  have  hitherto  been  discovered 
on  its  surface,  and  consequently  its  lime  of  rotation  and  the  position  of  its  axis  are 
unknown.  It  is  attended  by  a  number  of  satellites,  but  so  minute  do  these  bodies  appear, 
that  astronomers  hitherto  have  been  unable  to  agree  as  to  their  exact  number;  sir  Wil- 
liam Herschel  reckoned  six,  while  other  astronomers  believe  in  the  existence  of  four, 
five,  and  eight  respectively.    That  Uiere  are  at  least  four  is  without  doubt. 

Neptune  is  the  next  and  outermost  member  of  the  solar  system,  and,  at  a  distance  of 
nearly  8,000  millions  of  miles  from  the  center  of  the  system,  slowly  performs  its  revolu- 
tion round  the  sun,  accomplishing  tlic  complete  circuit  in  about  165  solar  years.  It  Is 
about  84  times  larger  than  the  earth,  but  from  its  extreme  remoteness  is  of  almost  inap- 

Kreciable  magnitude  when  seen  through  an  ordinary  telescope.  It  was  the  disturbance 
1  the  motion  of  Uranus  caused  by  the  attractive  force  of  this  planet  which  led  Leverrier 
and  Adams  to  a  calculation  of  its  size  and  position,  on  the  supposition  of  its  existence; 
and  the  directions  which  were  given  by  the  former  to  Dr.  Oalle  of  Berlin,  specifying  its 
exact  position  in  the  heavens,  led  that  astronomer  to  its  discovery  on  Sept.  28,  1846. 
Mr,  Lassell  of  Liverpool  has  discovered  that  Neptune  is  attended  by  one  satellite.  The 
satellites  of  IFranus  and  Neptune  differ  from  the  other  planets,  primary  and  secondary,  in 
the  direction  of  their  motion,  which  is  from  e.  to  w.,  and  in  the  case  of  the  former,  in 

{ilaoes  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic.  Both  Uranus  and  Neptune  were  observed 
ong  before  Uie  times  of  Herschel  and  Levenier,  but  they  were  always  supposed  to  be 
itars.  Uranus  is  known  to  have  been  observed  by  Flamsteed  between  VSSH  and  1715, 
and  Neptune  by  Lalande  in  1795. 

In  BBtroDomical  tables,  almanacs,  etc.,  the  planets  are  for  convenience  denoted  by 
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•vmbols  Imtesd  of  their  namee,  as  follows:  Mercuiy,  ^  ;  Venua,  s  ;  earth,  t ;  Mara, 

^planetoids,  in  the  order  of  their  discovery,  ©,  ®,  ®,  etc.;  Juj^ter,  3f;  Saiom,  %  or 
i  ;  Uranus,       NeptuDe,  t ;  the  sun,  O ;  the  moon,  d  . 

For  a  Tablb  of  the  periods,  distances,  size,  daid^,  etc.,  of  the  planets,  see  Solui 
Stbtku.   See  illus..  Solas  Ststeu,  vol.  XIV. 

ILAN  OF  OAXPilQiE  is  a  t«rm  used  to  designate  a  particular  fonn  of  oisanizadon 
and  action  among  Irish  tenantry  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  collection  of  what  they 
deem  oppressive  rents.  The  project  was  first  formulated  in  the  fall  of  1886,  and  was  set 
forth  in  detail  in  a  supplement  to  United  Irelatid,  Issued  Nov.  20.  It  was  claimed  by 
Hm  Irish  agitators  that  the  agricultural  situation  at  that  time  made  Impcosible  the  pay' 
meat  of  existing  rents,  even  of  those  Judicially  fixed  under  the  Iisnd  Act  of  1981. 
Landlords  who  refused  to  regard  the  demands  for  reductions  and  who  proceeded  to 
eviction  were  to  be  met  hy  united  action  of  the  tenants.  The  fundamentu  priociple  of 
the  Plan  of  Campaign  is  combination  of  the  tenantry  by  estates,  as  distinct  nom  organ- 
ization by  localities  such  as  characterized  the  NaUonal  League.  The  general  line  of 
action  is  as  follows  :  The  tenantry  of  a  given  estate  meet  and  determine  what  abatement 
of  rent  they  will  demand.  £acn  plediea  himself  (1)  to  abide  by  the  dedsion  of  the 
majority ;  (3)  to  communicate  with  thelandlord  only  In  the  presence  of  the  whole  body 
of  tenantry  ;  and  (S)  to  accept  no  individual  settlement.  A  committee  is  then  appealed 
whose  names  are  kept  secret.  On  gale-day  the  tenants  go  la  a  body  to  the  landlord 
or  his  agent,  and  each  tenders  the  reduced  rent  agreed  upon.  If  it  is  not  accepted,  it  is 
turned  over  to  the  committee,  to  be  used  at  their  discretion  in  bringing  the  luidlord  to 
terms.  The  committee  generally  commits  the  posseasion  of  the  money  to  some  trust- 
worthy person  whose  name  is  known  only  to  them.  "  Thus,  practically,"  the  origloal 
projectsays,  "  a  half-year's  rent  of  the  estate  is  put  together  to  fight  the  luidlord  with." 
Ab  to  the  emplf^rment  of  the  fund,  no  general  nues  are  laid  down,  except  <1)  that  It  must 
be  used  to  support  evicted  tenants,  and  (S)  that  it  must  not  be  spoit  for  law  costs.  The 
Kational  League  was  connected  with  the  Plan  of  Campaign  as  guarantor  of  any  estate 
fund  whose  trustee  proved  dishonest,  or  which  should  be  exhausted  before  the  object  of 
the  tenantry  was  attained.  Explicit  iDStructloDS  were  furnished  by  the  authoia  of  the 
plan  as  to  wavs  and  means  of  obstructing  the  exercise  of  his  legal  rights  against  the 
tenants  by  the  landlord,  and  urgent  pleas  were  made  for  united  action  at  any  cost  against 
dispossession.  "  No  landlord  snould  get  one  penny  rent  anywhere  or  on  any  part  of  liis 
estate,  wherever  situated,  so  long  as  ne  has  one  tenant  unjustly  evicted."  The  Plan  of 
Campaign  was  put  into  application  on  many  estates  in  the  lall  of  1886  and  contbiuedfor 
several  years  to  be  the  m(Mt  conspicuous  instrument  of  agitation.  Early  in  1887  it  was 
declared  by  the  courts  to  be  ille^,  and  in  1888  the  Pope  issued  a  rescript  condemning 
it  Its  advocacy  brought  sevenu  leaders  of  the  Nationfdist  party  into  prison,  notably 
John  Dillon  and  Williiun  O'Brien.  According  to  a  statement  of  the  latter,  made  in  Jann- 
ary,  1891,  the  Plan  of  Campaign  had  been  enforced  on  110  estates,  on  85  of  which  it  bad 
been  successful  in  toin^ng  reduced  rents.  Over  30  contests  stiU  remained  undecdded, 
of  which  the  moat  celebratra  was  that  of  Mr.  Smith-Barry's  estate,  which  enibraoed  mnch 
of  the  biuineBB  part  of  the  town  of  Tipperaty.  See  Ibibh  Labd  Laire. 

TLAXT,  a  name  aonlled  to  any  one  of  the  organisms  which  make  up  the  vegetable  king- 
dom; the  science  which  treats  of  plants  Is  called  botany  (q.v.).  It  la  impossible  so  to 
define  a  plant  in  the  broad  sense  as  to  include  all  the  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
and  at  the  same  time  to  distinguish  them  from  animals.  In  fact  there  ia  no  sharp  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  two  kingdoma.  It  is  true  that  higher  plants  cannot  be 
mlataken  for  animals,  nor  can  the  more  highly  organized  animals  be  mistaken  for 
plants,  but  In  the  more  simply  developed  oi^anlsms  of  the  two  kingdoms,  it  is  impoesi- 
bls  in  many  oases  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other  either  in  color,  form,  or  In  the 
processes  of  life.  Both  may  cont^n  chlorophyll,  or  both  may  be  colorless;  both  may 
be  motile  or  both  may  be  stationary ;  both  may  be  propagated  by  cell  division,  or  both 
may  reproduce  by  means  of  spores.  Notwithstanding  the  strong  resemblance  existing 
between  the  members  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  their  simpler  forma,  there  la  a  close  in- 
terdependence between  plants  and  animals  especially  In  their  higher  forms:  I.e.  plants 
depend  upon  animals  for  their  carbonic  acid  gas  and  other  food  material  (see  Vegk- 
TABLB  Chevistbt  and  VbqetabI'K  PHTSiOLoaT))  and  in  turn  animals  depend  either 
directly  or  Indirectly  upon  plants  for  their  nourishment. 

It  should  further  be  noted  that  there  is  great  variation  among  plants  themselves.  In 
ita  slmpleat  form  a  plant  consists  of  a  single  cell  which  Is  capaole  of  performing  all  the 
functions  necessary  to  Its  existence  aa  an  individual.  As  afreadv  Intimated,  it  may  be 
capable  of  locomotion,  which  may  be  performed  by  means  of  cilia  (q.v.)  as  in  certain 
stipes  of  Pandorina,  or  by  some  other  means  not  well  understood,  as  in  Desmids  and 
Diatoms.  Again  the  cell  may  be  non-motile  as  in  some  stages  of  Protococcns  and  others. 
In  form  nnlcellnlar  plants  may  be  round,  oval,  crescent-shaped,  spiral-formed,  etc;,  or 
they  may  be  very  irregular  and  copiously  branched.  In  color  tliese  simple  plants  pre- 
sent great  variation ;  for  example  they  may  be  white  or  colorless  as  in  yeast,  brown  or 
olive-green  as  in  Diatoms,  red  as  in  some  stages  of  B:imatococcu8,  grass-green  as  in 
Protococcus  viridts,  etc.  In  length  unicellular  plants  vary  from  a  small  fraction  of  a 
millimeter  to  eighteeji  inches  or  more.  The  microscopic  forms,  represented  by  those 
mentioned  above,  are  by  far  the  most  common,  white  the  largest  form  represented  1^ 
Caulerpa,  is  comparatively  rare.  Instead  of  a  single  cell  a  plant  may  be  composed  of  a 
chain  of  cells  either  simple  or  branched.  These  chains  of  cells  may  break  up  unto  sinfde 
cells,  which  usually  grow  out  again  to  form  new  chains,  thus  fonniw>a  new  plcnt. 
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The  cells  maklasnp  a  chain  are  of  ten  nniform  in  diameter  as  in  Spirogyra;  in  other  cases 
they  gradually  atminish  in  diameter,  giving  the  chain  a  tapering  and  pointed  appear- 
ance as  in  RiTularla.  Some  of  these  plants  are  endowed  with  the  power  both  of  motion  and 
of  locomotion;  for  example,  Oscillaria  has  a  swaying  motion  from  side  to  side,  and  also 
a  gliding  moUon  througn  the  water.  In  color  there  are  variations  from  the  colorless 
forms  represented  by  fungi  (q.v.)  through  various  shades  of  green.  In  plants  of  some 
other  color  than  green,  the  chlorophyll  Is  covered  or  partly  covered  by  some  other  color- 
ing matter.  Again  plants  may  be  still  more  complex,  so  that  instead  of  a  single  fila- 
ment they  present  a  more  or  less  flattened  surface  as  In  liverworts,  whose  individual 
cells  are  not  capable  of  independent  existence.  Here  we  have  the  first  appearance  of 
tissues,  i.e.  an  aggregation  of  cells  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  performing  some  particu- 
lar function  or  functions.  Some  cells  act  as  organs  of  attachment  and  absorption, 
others  prepare  food,  others  are  protective,  and  still  others  are  concerned  with  tbe  repro- 
duction and  propagation  of  the  species.  In  plants  of  still  higher  development,  the 
differentiation  into  organs  and  tissues  Is  even  more  striking,  the  plant  being  divided 
into  root,  stem,  and  leaf,  and  producing  more  highly  specialized  o^ans  of  reproduc- 
tion. In  the  alternation  of  generations  (see  Oekebatiohs,  Ai.teunatiok  of,  and 
also  the  article  on  Botany)  ft  has  been  observed  that  one  generation  of  the  plant  Is 
much  simpler  in  structure  than  the  other,  and  tliat  the  term  plant  Is  usnally  applied  to 
the  more  complex  organism,  whether  it  be  gametophyte  as  in  liverworts,  or  sporopbyte 
as  In  ferns  and  higher  plants.    (For  the  classification  of  plants  see  Botany). 

Every  plant  originates  in  a  single  cell  which  in  turn  was  produced  by  some  otber 
plant.  The  origin  of  the  first  cell  is  unknown,  but  it  Is  now  a  well  established  fact  that 
all  life  comes  from  life.  Most  phmts  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  graftings,  etc.,  but 
the  tendency  of  all  higher  plants  and  of  many  lower  forms  fs  to  produce  seeds  or  spores. 
Spores  maybe  formed  from  single  cells  simply  by  the  rouading-off  of  the  cell  contents, 
which  then  surround  themselves  with  one  or  two  cell-walls.  Tbis  is  known  as  the  asexual 
process  of  spore  formation.  The  sexual  process  of  spore  formation  Is  accomplished  by 
the  fusion  of  the  contents  of  two  similar  or  dissimilar  cells,  the  single  cell  thus  formed 
surrounding  itself  with  a  donble  wall.  Different  names  have  been  given  to  spores,  de- 
pending upon  their  stmctore,  method  of  formation,  Ac.  The  embryo  in  the  seed  origi- 
nates in  a  single  cell  formed  by  the  fusion  of  one  cell  In  the  embryo-sac  with  one  cell  of 
the  pollen  grain.  The  resulting  oospore  develops  at  once  Into  the  embryo,  which  Is 
really  the  young  plant,  and  which  after  a  period  of  rest  germinates  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, producing  the  full  grown  plant  ^sporopbyte).    (See  Gebuination.) 

Plants  are  divided  upon  the  basis  of  duration  Into  annuals,  biennials,  and  perennials. 
Annuals  arise  from  seeds  In  the  spring,  produce  new  seeds  the  following  autumn,  and 
then  perish.   It  should  be  noted  ttutt  tae  process  of  seed-producing  is  exhausting  to  tlie 

Slant,  theref<Mre  so-called  annuals  may  often  be  kept  alive  several  years  by  remov  ing  the 
ower-buds  as  soon  as  they  appear,  thus  preventing  tbe  formation  of  seeds.  Biennials 
begin  their  growth  from  seeds  in  the  spring,  and  during  the  first  season  store  up  a  lar^e 
amount  of  reserve  food  material  in  the  roots  or  other  parts  of  the  plant.  During  tlie 
second  season  this  reserve  food  material  is  expended  In  the  formation  of  seeds  which 
ripen  at  the  end  of  the  second  season  and  the  plant  then  dies.  Perennials  continue 
their  existence  from  year  to  year  and  may  or  may  not  produce  seeds  each  year.  Most 
perennials  shed  their  leaves  each  autumn,  remain  bare  during  the  winter,  and  put  out 
anew  set  of  foliage  leaves  the  following  spring.  A  number  of  species  like  the  pines 
are  never  without  leaves,  and  are  therefore  known  as  evergreens.  If  the  stem  of  tlie 
perennial  Is  woody,  it  will  survive  from  year  to  year;  if  It  is  herbaceous  it  will  die  down 
In  the  winter,  tbe  root  only  remidnlng  ulve. 

The  structure  of  plants  provents  them  from  taking  their  food  In  the  solid  state, 
hence  their  nourishment  must  be  in  the  liquid  or  in  the  gaseous  condition  before  it  is 
avidlable.  It  then  passes  by  osmotic  action  through  the  cell-walls  into  the  cell-cavities. 
The  crude  food  material  thus  obtained  Is  transformed  by  certain  processes  within  the 
cell  into  such  compounds  as  are  useful  to  the  plant.  (See  Veoetablb  Chehibtrv). 
In  lower  forms  of  plants  in  which  thero  is  no  differentiation  Into  tissues  each  cell  is 
usually  caTHri>le  of  absorbing  crude  food  material.  This  is  true  especially  of  those  forms 
that  live  In  the  water.  Some  fungi  and  other  lower  forms  have  special  organs  of  ab- 
sorption. Higher  plants  are  provided  with  root-hairs,  rhlzolds,  or  roots  by  means  of 
which  certain  kinds  of  food  substances  may  be  al>sorbed  from  the  substratum  upon 
which  the  plants  are  growing.  Water  plants  that  are  only  partly  submerged  may  draw 
a  portion  of  their  nourishment  from  the  air;  land  plants  draw  their  food  supply  from 
both  soil  and  air.  Plant  organs  whose  function  is  to  absorb  gases  from  the  atmosphere 
usually  have  in  their  epidermal  layen  small  openings  called  stomates  which  serve  not 
only  for  the  absorption,  bat  also  for  the  escape  of  gases  and  vapors.  A  large  number 
of  plants  grow  upon  other  plants  or  upon  animals  and  obtain  their  nourishment  In  whole 
or  in  part  from  their  host.  Such  plants  are  known  as  Parasites  and  often  produce  in 
the  host  a  disease  that  resulta  in  its  death.  (See  Ft'N(^i  and  Diseases  of  Plants). 
Parasites  are  usually  devoid  of  chlorophyll  and  therefore  depend  entirely  upon  their 
host  for  food  supply.  Others  like  Viscum  (Mistletoe)  are  green  and  depend  upon  their 
host  for  only  a  part  of  their  nourishment.  Someplantsattachthemselvps  to  the  surfaces 
of  trees  or  other  objects,  from  which,  however,  they  obtain  no  nourishment,  and  these 
are  known  as  Epiphytes.  Another  Haas  of  plants  known  as  Saprophytes  live  upon 
dead  organic  matter.  Here  again  the  food  material  has  been  prepared  by  other  organ- 
isms and  there  Is  no  necessity  for  chlorophyll,  which  consequently  is  not  present.  It  is 
possible  for  some  plants  to  be  parasites  during  a  part  of  their  existence  and  then  to 
become  saprophytes;  forexampfe,  some  fungi  attack  certain  animals,  and  after  d^tfV'^v^r^ 
Ina  the  life  of  the  host,  they  continue  to  feed  upon  the  desd  organic  matt^  i  zed  by  \^\^KJ 
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Plants  are  useful  to  man  in  various  ways,  supplying  him  with  food  (q.  t.),  clothing 
(see  Fibeb),  shelter  .(see  Luubbb  Tbadb),  and  aidinK  In  the  advancement  of  the  arts 
andsciences.  Not^lplantsaresnitableforfood,  baC  all  plant  parts  are  represented  amtnig 
the  foods,  root,  stem,  leaf^  flowers,  seed,  and  frait.  (See  articles  under  these  heads.) 
Prominent  among  those  plants  that  produce  useful  fibers  are  cotton,  flax,  and  hemp. 
Lumber  forms  one  of  the  most  importaut  industries  of  the  world.  Among  the  most 
useful  trees  in  Uie  manufacture  of  Uiis  f;reat  staple  are  pines,  oaks,  maples,  and  walnuts. 
For  the  uses  of  plants  in  medicine  see  Medicinal  Plants.  The  value  In  the  utsand 
sciences  of  oils  and  other  compounds  such  as  linseed  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  turpenUne, 
alcohol,  Ac,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Much  of  the  advancement  of  modem  cIviHu- 
tton  is  due  to  the  useful  application  of  these  and  other  plant  products. 

In  regard  to  respiration,  circulation  and  other  points  concerning  the  life  of  plants, 
see  Vegetable  Pbybiology.  See  also  the  articles  Botany,  Gkogbaphical  Dis- 
TBiBtrriON  OF  Plants  and  Disbasbs  of  Plants.  Kemer  and  OUver's  Natural  H ittory 
tif^aiU*  may  be  oonanlted  vitli  jniofit. 

FtAHTAfiBKET,  the  surname  of  the  French  family  of  Anjou,  which,  In  1154,  sne- 
ceeded  to  the  throne  of  England  on  the  extinction  of  the  Norman  dynas^  in  the  male 
line,  and  reigned  till  1486,  when  it  was  supplanted  by  the  family  of  Tudob  (q.v.).  The 
name  Plant^;enet  belonged  originally  to  the  house  of  Anjou,  and  is  said  by  antiquarians 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  the  first  count  of  this  househaving  caused 
tdmself  to  be  scourged  with  branches  of  broom  (ptonto-p0niiifa).  as  a  penance  for  scnne 
crime  he  had  committed.  On  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  the  Ilonnan  dynasty  in 
the  person  of  Henry  I.,  the  crown  of  England  was  clumed  by  Stephen,  count  of  Btois, 
ttie  BOD  of  Henrv's  sister  Adcla,  or  Adcliza,  nnd  by  Henry's  own  daughter  Matilda  ("  the 
empress  Maud*'),  then  the  wife  of  Geo£frey  Plantagenet,  count  of  Anjou,  for  her  son 
Henry  Plantagenet  Stephen,  by  favor  of  the  nobles,  wad  the  successful  competitor,  on 
the  (Mndition  that  Henry  should  succeed  him;  and  accordingly  on  Stephen's  death,  in 
1164,  the  son  of  Oeoffrey  Plantagenet  ascended  the  throne  of  England  as  Henry  IL  His 
sons,  Richard  I.  and  John,  succeeded  him.  and  the  descendants  of  the  latter  in  the  direct 
male  line— viz.,  Henry  in.,  Edward  I.,  Edward  IL.  Edward  HI.,  and  (Edward  IH'a 
eldest  son.  the  Black  Prince,  having  died  before  his  fotbcr,  leaving  an  only  son,  who  as) 
Richard  II. — succeeded  without  Interruption.  The  eldest  male  line  now  became  extinct, 
and  It  was  necessary  to  choose  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  from  amonp  the  descend- 
ants of  Edward  IIL's  other  sons.  His  second  son  had  died  without  heirs,  but  Lionel, 
duke  of  Clarence;  John  of  Oaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster;  and  Edmund  Langley,  duke  of 
York,  bis  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  sons  respectively,  were  still  represented  by  legitimate 
Issue.  Of  these,  Edmund  Ifortimer,  ean  of  H^ch,  and  Anne  MorUmer.  the  wife  of 
Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge  (who  was  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Edmund  Langley,  duke 
of  Tork),  the  lineal  descendants  of  Lionel  of  Clarence,  possMsed  the  prior  claim  to  the 
throne;  hut  Edmund  was  put  in  prison  by  Henry  IV.,  the  el^st  eon  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  who  usurped  the  crown  in  1399,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  ^ineal 
descendants  Henty  V.  and  Henn^  VI.  By  this  time  Edmund  Mortimer  hod  died  with' 
out  heirs,  and  the  descendants  of  the  mamage  of  his  sister  Anne  (the  heiress  of  Clarencd 
with  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge  (the  heir  of  York),  uniting  the  claims  of  the  third  ana 
ffth  sons,  had,  through  their  maternal  ancestress,  a  superior  claim  to  the  throne  ovei 
Henry  VI. ,  the  Lancastrian  monarch,  who  only  represented  fourth  son  of  Edward  lU. 
Richard,  duke  of  York,  the  son  of  Richard  of  Cambridge,  and  Anne  Mortimer,  attempted 
to  obtain  the  crown,  but  he  was  taken  and  executed,  leaving  to  his  sons  the  task  of  aveng- 
ing his  death,  and  asserting  the  claims  of  the  combined  house  of  York  and  Clarence  to 
the  throne,  in  which  they  were  ably  assisted  by  Richard  Neville,  earl  of  Warwick  ("  the 
king-maker"^  The  result  was  a  long  and  desolating  civil  war  (1465-85)  between  the 
partisans  of  York  and  Lancaster,  which  is  known  in  history  as  the  "  Wars  of  the  Roses" 
(the  Lancastrians  having  chosen  for  their  emblem  a  red  and  Uie  YorldstB  KwhUe  rose),  in 
which  more  than  100,000  persons  perished,  and  many  noble  families  were  eitho*  extir- 
pated on  the  field  and  the  scaffold,  or  completely  mined.  During  this  dreadful  contest, 
tn  which  the  Yorkists  generally  had  the  (ulvantage.  Edward  IV.  (the  eldest  son  of  the 
duke  of  York  who  haa  been  executed),  his  son  Edward  V.,  and  his  brother  Richaid  IIL 
(q.v.)  successively  swayed  the  scepter.  But  Richard's  cruel  and  tyrannical  govenunent 
added  new  vigor  to  the  reviving  Lancastrians,  and  Henry  Tudor  (see  Henbt  VII.X  the 
representative  of  their  claims,  defeated  the  Yorkist  tyrant  on  the  field  of  Bosworth ;  and 
then,  by  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  and  the  repni 
aentative  ctf  the  Yondst  claims,  reunited  in  his  family  the  conflicting  pretensioDa  to  the 
&rone,  whidi  he  transmitted  in  peace  to  his  draoendants.  Bee  Tdik>K:  and,  for  the 
events  of  this  contest,  see  Rosbb,  Wabs  of  the. 

PXiAXTADT,  Mu»a  paradiaaiea,  a  most  important  food-plant  of  troincal  countries, 
■nd  one  of  the  largest  of  herbaceous  plants,  belongs  to  the  natural  order  mumteeet  (q.v.), 
and  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  where  numberless  varieties  of  it  have  been  culUvatea 
for  thousands  of  years.  It  Is  now  diffused  over  all  the  tropical  and  snbtropical  i^ions 
of  the  globe.  It  must  have  been  carried  to  America  soon  after  or  dtiring  the  days  of 
Ciolumbus,  for  its  fruit  was  a  principal  article  of  food  there  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th 
c. ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  support  the  conjecture  of  Humboldt  that  there  may  Ik  differ^ 
ent  species  cultivated  under  the  name  of  plantain,  and  some  of  them  natives  of  America. 
The  plantain  is  now,  however,  cultivatea  to  the  furtlicst  depths  of  the  primeval  Ameri. 
can  forests,  accompanies  the  Indians  in  their  frequent  change  of  ji^d^^^^m|^UH 


wealth  of  many  occupiers  of  land  In  the  Ticinlty  of  great  towns,  where  large  plantations 
of  it  are  made,  and  is  a  true  staff  of  life  to  the  population  of  alt  colon  ana  classes  in 
tropical  countries.    In  many  regions  it  is  the  principal  article  of  food. 

In  the  genus  mtua  there  arise  from  the  midst  of  the  leaves — or  apparently  from  the 
top  of  the  stem,  the  slteathing  bases  of  the  leaves  forming  a  tree-like  false  stem— stalks 
which  bear  grcut  spikes  of  flowers,  each  inclosed  in  a  large  bract  or  spatbei  the  flowers, 
and  afterwards  the  fruit,  are'  arranged  in  clusters  or  almost  in  whorls  on  the  stalk;  the 
(lowers  have  a  perianth  of  six  segments,  five  of  which  cohere  as  a  tube  slit  at  the  back, 
and  the  sixth  is  small  and  concave;  there  are  six  stamens,  one  or  more  of  them  imperfect; 
the  ovary  is  inferior,  S-celled,  with  two  rows  of  ovules  in  each  cell;  the  fruit  is  fleshy, 
and  baa  many  seeds  imbedded  in  its  pulp.  The  name  mtua  is  from  the  Arabic  moz,  a 
plantain ;  the  plantain  seems  to  be  descritied  by  Pliny  under  the  name  piUa,  a  name  prob4 
ably  derived  from  an  eastern  root,  from  wtuch  also  comes  the  name  ptantain.  The 
spodflc  name  para^aaiea  alludes  either  to  a  fancy  that  the  plantain  was  the  forbidden 
friilt  of  Eden,  or  to  a  legend  that  the  aprons  which  our  first  parents  made  for  themselves 
were  of  plantain  leavea  See  illus.,  Trees,  etc.,  vol.  XIV. 

The  stem  of  the  plantain  is  usually  15  or  20  ft.  high,  aithough  there  are  varieties  hav-  ' 
ing  a  stem  of  only  8  feet.  The  leaves  are  very  large,  the  blade  being  sometimes  10  ft. 
long  and  three  ft.  broad,  undivided,  of  a  beautiful  shining  green;  the  midrib  strong  and 
fleshy.  The  fruit  is  oblong,  vaiyiog  from  its  usual  long  shape  to  an  almost  spherical 
one,  obscurely  angular,  8  in.  to  afoot  long  in  the  varieties  commonly  known  by  the  name 
plantain,  of  which  the  fruit  is  usually  cooked  or  prepared  In  some  way  in  order  to  be 
eaten,  and  veir  often  forms  a  substitute  for  bread;  whilst  Uie  smaller  fruited  varieties, 
of  which  the  fruit  is  eaten  raw,  are  geoerally  known  by  the  name  banana  (q.v.),  these 
names,  however,  being  somewlmt  variously  used. 

The  plantain  is  geaerally  propagated  by  suckers;  and  a  sucker  attains  maturity  in 
about  eight  months  or  a  year  after  being  planted.  The  stem  is  cut  down  after  fruiting, 
but  the  plantation  does  not  require  renewal  for  15  or  20  years.  Plantains  ought  to  be  at 
least  10  ft  apart  in  plaatations  of  them,  or  6  ft.  in  single  rows  around  fields  or  gardens. 
Thephuitaiit  lias  been  sometimes  cultivated  with  success  in  hoMwuses. 

With  tlie  exception  of  two  or  three  palms,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  name,  in  the  whole 
vegetable  kingdom,  any  plsnt  which  is  applied  to  a  greater  number  of  uses  than  the  plan- 
tain. The  fruit  is  sometimes  eaten  raw,  although  more  generally — except  that  of 
the  banana — boiled  or  roasted,  and  variously  prepared.  It  is  both  farinaceous  and  sac- 
charine. In  most  of  the  varieties  it  bas  a  sweetish  taste,  in  some  it  is  mealy,  and  in  some 
it  is  sub-acid  or  austere.  It  is  as  much  used  before  being  perfectly  ripe  as  when  it  is  so. 
In  the  West  Indies  the  plantain  boiled  uid  beaten  in  a  mortar  Is  a  common  food  (rf  tiie 
negroes.  Phmttuns  baked  in  their  skins,  or  fried  in  sliceswith  batterand  powdered  over 
with  sugar,  are  favorite  dishes  in  some  tropical  countries.  They  are  preserved  by  diyins 
in  the  sun  or  in  ovens,  and  pressed  into  masses,  in  whidi  state  they  keep  for  years,  ana 
furnish  a  wholesome  article  of  food.  The  unripe  fruit,  peeled,  sliced,  dried,  and  pow- 
dered, is  called  P.  tMcU,  and  in  Guiana  eonquin-tay;  it  is  whitish  with  dark-red  specks,  a 
fragrance  like  orris-root,  and  a  taste  like  wheat-fiour;  and  is  made  into  excellent  and 
nourishing  dishes.  A  good  and  wholesome  starch  is  obtained  from  the  plantain  by  rasp- 
ing and  froshing. — A  decoction  of  the  fruit  is  a  common  beverage,  and  a  kind  of  wine  is 
obtained  from  it  by  fermentation. — The  top  of  the  stalk  is  a  go(Kl  boiled  vegetable. — The 
leaves  are  much  used  for  packing,  and  many  other  purposes;  the  fiber  of  their  stalks  is 
used  for  tezUle  purposes  and  for  cordage,  and  it  is  prolMble  that  it  m^t  be  used  for 
paper-making;  buttatherto  the  leaves  and  stems  of  plantains  have  been  genendly  bomed 
or  left  to  rot 

The  name  plantain  is  frequently  extended  to  the  whole  genus  muta.  Wild  species, 
with  austere  fruit,  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  east  One  ascends  the  Himalayas  to 
an  elevation  of  6,600  feet.  A  species  found  in  the  South  sea  islands  {If.  trogtodytarum)  is 
remarkable  for  bearing  its  clusters  of  fruit  erect,  not  pendent  li^  the  other  species.  Its 
fruit  is  eatable,  as  is  that  of  M.  Gawndiakii  of  Jf.eAtn^iUM,  species  or  varieties  smaller' 
than  the  common  plantain. — The  muaa,  which  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  Philippine 
islands  for  its  fiber,  abaea  or  MantUa  hemp,  is  verv  similar  to  the  common  plantain,  but 
baa  a  green,  hard,  and  austere  fruit.  It  is  genemlly  cut  when  about  a  year  and  a  half 
old,  before  flowering.  The  outer  layers  of  the  stem  yield  the  coarsest  fiber;  that  of  the 
inner  is  so  flne  that  a  garment  made  of  it  may  be  inclosed  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand. — 
The  voung  stems  of  Jf.  enteie,  the  Ensbtb  of  Abyssinia,  are  used  in  that  country  as  a 
boiled  esculent 

PLASTAIN-EATBS,  Mutophaga,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  muto^agida,  to  the 
whole  of  whidi  the  same  Enuish  name  is  often  extended.  The  mtuophagidm  are  trop- 
ical birds,  African  and  South  American,  of  the  order  inMnoret,  and  tribe  e<mirottrt».  allied 
to  finches,  but  many  of  them  large,  and  more  like  gallinaceous  birds  than  finches.  They 
arc  birds  of  beautiful  plumage.  They  have  strong  thick  bills,  more  or  less  curved  on  the 
top,  the  cutting  edges  jigged  or  finely  serrated,  so  as  to  render  them  very  efficient  instru- 
ments for  cutting  soft  vegetable  substances,  on  which  they  feed,  as  Ibc  plantain  and  other 
fruits,  and  for  dividing  the  succulent  stems  of  plants,  which  they  cut  off  close  to  the 
ground.  They  live  much  among  the  bou;;lis  of  trees,  and  are  active  and  warv  birds. 
The  true  plantain-eaters  (in»wpA^)  luiTe  the  base  of  the  bill  extending  upon  the  foro 
bead;  the  Toubacos  (eor^ktUai)  have  a  smaller  bill,  and  the  head  creetecL 
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nuUTCATira',  a  tenn  BometimeB  applied  to  pLacea  where  limber  treea  have  been 
{danted.  In  that  sense,  as  a  general  rule,  whoever  is  the  owner  of  the  soil,  ia  entitled  to 
the  trees  which  are  planted  in  such  soil.  When  land  is  let  by  lease  to  a  tenant,  the  ten- 
ant does  not  become  the  owner  of  the  trees,  and  cannot  cut  them  down.  But  he  is  in 
England  and  Ireland  entitled  to  reasonable  estovers;  that  is,  to  cut  sufficient  wood  to 
repair  or  build  the  houses,  or  make  implements  of  husbandry.  The  common  law  of  Eng- 
land was  very  defective  in  protecting  plantation^  for  it  was  held  that,  as  the  trees  were 
part  of  the  realty,  or  soil,  and  nobody  could  sieu  the  soil,  hence  nobody  could  be  pun- 
ished for  larceny  of  trees.  But  this  defect  was  cured  by  statute.  Whoever  cuts,  br^ks, 
.roots  up,  or  otherwise  destroys  or  damages,  with  intent  to  steal,  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  a  tree,  sapling,  or  shrub,  if  the  damage  Is  of  the  amount  of  one  shilling,  may  be  con 
victed  summarily,  before  justices  of  the  peace,  and  fined  £6;  for  a  second  offense,  he 
may  be  committed  to  the  house  of  correction  for  12  months  or  less;  and  for  a  third 
offense,  he  is  goilty  of  felony,  and  may  be  punished  as  for  larceny.  Bo,  whoever  steals 
or  damages  a  uve  fence,  may  be  fined  by  justices  a  sum  of  £5;  and  for  a  second  offense, 
may  be  committed  to  the  house  of  correction  for  12  months.  Moreover,  if  any  person  is 
found  in  posseedon  of  a  pieoe  of  a  tree  or  Uve  fence,  and  do  not  rive  v  proper  account 
of  his  coming  into  lawfiol  possession  of  the  same,  he  ma^  be  fined  In  Scotland,  vari- 
ous acts  of  the  Scotch  parliament  were  directed  agamst  offenses  of  damaging  trees, 
whidb  are  punishable  as  malicious  mischief;  the  penalty  being  £10  Soots  for  each  tree 
less  than  iQyears  old,  and  £20  Scots  for  each  older  tree.  Tenants  may  also  be  fined  tor 
such  offenses.  In  case  oi  Injuiiea  to  fences,  old  S(»Cch  statutes  also  provide  a  punish- 
ment. 

K^TATIOV  AHD  ?LAHTIHa  OF  TBXES.  See  AKBomcuuTDBB. 

PLAITT  CUTTEB,  Phyioma  rara,  a  conirostral  bird  nearly  related  to  the  finches.  In 
the  single  genua  phytoma  the  W\  Is  of  the  coniroetrai  ^ype,  short,  strong,  conical,  with 
,  lateral  margins  finely  serrated.  The  intestine  is  short,  an  unusual  condition  in  vegetable- 
eating  birds.  They  live  in  p^rs  or  in  small  flocks  and  commit  depredations  in  orchards 
by  cutting  off  plants,  buds,  and  fruits.  They  also  catch  insects.  The  best-known  species 
is  phytotomarara,  of  Chili,  of  the  size  of  the  common  thrush;  back  brown,  each  feather 
having  a  lighter  edge.  The  top  of  the  bead  is  of  a  reddish-brown  color;  breast  a  dull 
reddiSi-wbite,  rather  more  deeplv  colored  on  the  betly  and  thighs.  The  wings  are  dark 
brown,  the  primaries  having  a  white  bar,  the  wing  coverts  also  edged  with  white.  The 
tail  Is  brownish-red  with  a  terminal  dark  brown  Mr.  It  has  a  short  low  flight,  and  a 
disagreeable  rough  note. 

FLAVTIGBA.'DA.  in  Cu Tier's  zoolorical  system,  a  tribe  of  ea/miTora  (q.v.),  charac- 
terized by  placing  the  whole  sole  of  the  foot  on  the  ground  in  walking.  The  sole  Is 
generally  ^titute  of  hair.  Both  fore  and  hind  feet  are  five-toed  in  all  the  planUgrada. 
The  plantigrada  are  generally  more  or  less  nocturnal  in  their  mode  of  life,  and  their 
movements  are  slower  and  Iheir  gait  more  clumsy  than  those  of  the  digitSgrada.  Thcf 
are  also,  in  general,  less  carnivorous;  many  of  them  feed  in  part  or  occasionallv  on  vege- 
table food.  The  conformation  of  tlieir  limbs  and  feet  gives  them  a  power  of  standing 
erect  on  their  hind-feet,  which  none  of  the  digt^grada  natarally  possess,  and  of  whlw 
advantage  la  taken  in  tame  bears  for  the  amusement  of  spectators. 

FLAHTIir,  Chbibtofhb,  an  eminent  printer,  was  h.  at  8t  Avertin,  near  Toun,  in 
1614,  and  set  up  a  printing-establishment  at  Antwero  in  1S60,  which  soon  became  the 
greatest  and  most  celebratra  of  the  time.  He  had  oTtea  20  presses  or  more  in  active 
operation.  Gulcciardini  mentions  his  printing-establishment  as  the  finest  ornament  of 
the  citr  of  Antwerp,  and  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  Europe,  and  the  learned  agreed  In 
regarding  him  as  the  first  printer  of  his  time,  although  he  was  the  contemporary  of  Aldus 
and  Estienue  (Stephens);  but  this  is  true  only  as  regards  the  number  of  works  which 
issued  from  his  establishment,  and  the  tieautyof  their  typography;  for  the  services  which 
the  others  have  rendered  to  classic  literature  are  far  beyond  those  of  Plantin.  Plantin 
was  nevertheless  himself  a  man  of  varied,  though  probably  not  very  profound  learoing. 
He  superintend^  the  publication  of  works  in  several  languages,  uid  was  eximndy 
careful  of  their  accuracy,  employing  able  and  learned  correctors  of  the  press,  whom  he 
remunerated  liberally,  and  publicly  offering  rewards  for  the  discovery  of  errors.  The 
most  noted  of  all  his  publications  is  the  JBililia  Polydotta  (6  vols.  IWd-TSS),  which  was 
printed  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  Arias  Montanus,  the  court  chaplain  of 
Pliilip  IL  of  Spain,  and  towards  which  Philip  gave  6,000  ducats  for  the  purtmase  of 
paper.  But  the  oldest  book  known  to  have  proceeded  from  the  press  of  Plantin  is  the 
/fuAStofitm  d'uiM  tVte  de  IfbNe  Maiton,  traduite  dt  Lartgue  Tbscons  «n  FrajwoiK,  by  Jean 
Seller  (Ant  1565).  Plantin  died  at  Antwerp  in  1680.  He  had  set  up  priuting-eetabUsh- 
ments  in  Leyden  and  Paris,  and  these,  with  that  in  Antwerp,  were  carried  on  by  tbe 
husbands  of  his  three  dauf^ters. 

n&HT  LOUBE.   See  Aphis. 

f  LAHTS,  in  point  of  law,  when  put  in  a  garden  or  other  ground  let  to  a  tenant,  belong 
to  the  lahdtord,  and  not  to  the  tenant,  for  they  become  part  of  the  soil.  Hence,  a  tenant 
oannot  dig  them  up  and  remove  them  at  the  termination  of  bis  lease.  This  right  of  t>» 
landlord,  liowever,  is  seldom  enforced  with  much  strictness,  partly  because  the  tmaat 
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may  alter  and  remove  the  plaQt«  at  diacretioD  during  his  lease,  and  thua  can  evade  the 
rule  of  law.  In  the  case  of  nuraenr-grounds,  however,  the  above  rule  does  not  apply,  as 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  for  the  plants  are  conudered  the  atock  in-trade  of  the  nur- 
hoTHuui,  who  puts  them  in  the  ground,  not  with  a  view  to  let  them  grow  permanently, 
bat  as  a  eoavenient  mode  of  keepimr  them  for  aale.  Heoce,  at  the  termination  of  his 
lease,  the  tenant  can  remove  them  all. 

PLAirV'SEB,  Kaximub.   See  Anthologt. 

FLAQUXUnrES,  a  parisb  In  fl.e.  Louidana,  on  the  gulf  of  Mndco,  drained  by  the  Mis 
slssippi;  about  930  sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  13,641,  indu.  colored.   The  surface  la  regular 
and  low,  including  part  of  the  delta  of  tbe  HiasiBrippi.   The  soil  is  fertile.   The  princi 
pal  productions  ore  molasses,  augar,  and  rice.   The  county  produces  the  moet  rice  of 
any  in  the  state.   Co.  seat,  Point  i.  la  Hache. 

FLASEV'CIA,  an  ancient  aud  much-decayed,  but  most  picturesque  t.  of  Spain,  In  tlie 
province  of,  and  43  m.  n,n.e.  of  Caceres,  stands  on  a  steep  hill,  with  beautiful  and  fertile 
valleys  extending  on  the  n.w.  and  8.e.  sides,  it  is  almost  wholly  girdled  by  the  clear 
waters  of  the  Jerte;  and  the  surrounding  scenery,  embracing  city,  castle,  river,  rock,  and 
mountain,  and  overarched  by  a  sunny  and  unclouded  sky,  is  remarkably  beautiful.  The 
cltj  contaioB  the  picturesque  remains  of  an  ancient  castle,  and  is  surrounded  by  crum- 
bling walls,  surmounted  by  68  lowers,  aud  pierced  by  6  gates.  Water  ia  brought  to  the 
town  by  an  aqueduct  of  80  arches.  There  are  7  Gothic  churclies,  an  episcopal  and  several 
other  palaces,  and  the  cathedral,  an  omute  Qolhic  edifice,  begun  in  1498.  and  some  por- 
tions of  which  are  still  unfinished,  wliile  others  have  been  altered  and  disAgured.  Tlie 
cathedral  containa  many  noble  tombs,  with  effigies.  Plasenda,  once  a  flourishing  and 
important  city,  was  founded  in  1190.  It  now  carries  on  some  minor  manufactures  of 
cotton,  woolen,  and  hemp  falnics,  and  of  hats  and  leather.   Pop..  8000- 

UiKKKK,  a  silicious  mineral,  a  variety  of  quartz  or  chalcedony,  of  n  dar%  green  color, 
black  when  unpolished  and  seen  by  reflected  lieht,  but  very  translucent  when  held 
between  the  eye  and  tlie  li^t.  It  is  very  nearly  allied  to  heliotrope  or  bloodstone,  but 
has  no  red  spots,  ia  more  translucent,  and  is  not  susceptible  of  so  brillianta  poiisb.  It  it 
never  found  cr^'stallized.  It  ia  a  nfte  mineral,  and  the  finest  specimens  are  brought  from 
India  and  China.  It  was  highly  prized  by  the  ancient  Roniaiia,  who  wrought  it  into 
ornaments  of  various  kinds;  ana  very  fine  engraved  specimena  have  heen  found  among 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Borne.  The  ancients  are  ^id  to  have  obtained  their  plasma  from 
Mount  Olympus,  in  Asia  Kinw.  The  name  plasma  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the 
Greek  praaon,  a  ledi,  ibe  r  having  passed  into  L 

FLASIBET,  a  small  t.  of  British  India,  In  the  presidency  and  province  of  Bengal,  and 
in  the  district  of  Nuddea,  85  m.  n.  from  Calcutta,  on  the'left  bank  of  the  Bbagirathi,  a 
river  wluch  derives  its  waters  from  the  Ganges,  and  pours  them  into  the  Hooghlv,  or 
rather  may  be  said  to  become  the  Hooghly.  Plassey  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  fudia 
for  the  groat  victory  gained  by  Clive  (q.v.)  over  Suraja  Dowlah,  subahdar  of  BenEal, 
June  28,  1757,  a  victory  the  immediate  effect  of  which  was  to  transfer  tlie  subahdarship 
to  Meer  Jaffier,  but  which  really  laid  the  foundation  of  British  supremacy  in  India.  The 
British  force  at  the  battle  of  Piassey  consisted  of  not  much  more  than  8,000  men ;  and 
the  only  British  troops  were  about  660  foot  and  150  artillerymen,  the  remainder  lieing 
sepoys.  The  subabdar's  force  consisted  of  15,000  cavalry  and  85,000  infantry,  with  «} 
or  50  French  artillerymen,  60  tarcfe  cannon,  and  4  pieces  of  light  artillety.  On  the  even- 
ing before  the  battle,  Clive  held  a  council  of  war,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  decline 
battle,  on  account  of  inferiority  of  force ;  but  Clive  himself  afterwards  adopting  a  dif- 
ferent reaolution,  crossed  tlie  nvcr,  and  won  a  most  brilliant  victory. 

FLASTEMKO,  the  art  of  covering  walls,  pariitiona,  ceilings,  etc.,  with  a  composition 
of  lime  mixed  with  sand  and  hair.  It  is  usually  done  in  three  coats.  The  firat  rout  is 
the  solid  fonndation  on  which  Uie  rest  Is  placed';  It  is  therefore  of  a  good  thickness,  and 
is  hatched  or  crossed  with  lines,  so  as  to  give  a  bond  for  the  next  coat.  Tbe  first  coat  is 
allowed  to  dry  thoroughly  i  then  the  second  coat  i.s  floated  over  the  first,  and  mblied  well 
in  with  a  fiat  bou^j,  about  13  in.  sq.,  so  as  to  bring  it  all  to  a  fair  and  equal  surface  (in 
Scotland  this  ia  called  Hie  "straightening") ;  and  before  the  second  coat  has  tlioniuglily 
dried,  the  third  or  finishing  cont  is  applied  in  finer  materials,  and  in  a  more  liquid  state. 
In  the  case  of  ceiling  cornices,  moldings,  etc.,  plaster  of  Paris  or  stucco  is  generally 
used.  This  sets  or  hardens  more  rapidly  than  lime,  and  has  a  finer  and  whiter  surface. 
Ornaments  (called  enrichments)  arc  generally  composed  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  cast  in 
molds.    They  are  then  set  in  their  places  after  tbe  cornice  has  been  mnde,  or  run. 

PLA8TEB  OF  FABU.    See  GvrsUM. 

FLA8TEBB  are  a  class  of  medicinal  agents  which  are  cmplo^'ed  extemally  with  var 
ious  objecta  They  are  solid  and  tenacious  compounds,  adhesive  at  ordinary  tempem- 
tuie  of  the  body,  and  owing  their  con^tency— 1.  To  the  chemical  combination  of  oxide 
of  lead,  with  one  or  more  fatty  acids;  or3,  to  a  due  admixture  of  wax,  or  fat.  and  resin;  or 
8,  to  the  chemical  action  of  the  component  parts  of  the  plaster  on  each  otlier,  Strictly 
q>eaking,  the  term  plaster  should  be  restricted  to  the  first  class  of  compounds;  viz.,  to 
oombination  of  oxide  of  lead  with  fatty  acids.  In  the  regular  Pharmacopceia,  there  are 
dUrections  for  making  13  plasters,  viz.,  ammoniac  and  mercury  plaster,  belladonna 
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plaster,  cantharidee  plaster,  chalybeate  plaster,  gal  ban  urn  plaster,  UtbaiKe  (or  lead)  pla» 
ter,  mercurial  plaster,  opium  plaster,  pitch  plaster,  resin  plaster,  soap  plaster,  and  warm 
plaster.  The  litharge  (or  lead)  plaster,  directly  or  indirectly,  enters  into  the  compositioD  of 
all  the  twelve  officinal  plasters,  excepting  those  of  ammoniac  and  mercury,  cantharides, 
and  pitch.  Lead  floater,  which  is  usuuly  sold  under  the  name  ot  diamyUm,  in  com- 
bination with  resin,  constitutes  the  ordinary  adhenve  plaster.  The  best  plaster  of  thii 
kind  for  strappiag  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  six  dnuus  of  resin  with  a  pound  of 
lead  plaster.  The  eanHtaridmvlaUer  and  the  ammoniac  and  mttreurypUuier,  are  examples 
of  the  second  and  Uiird  varienes. 

Plasters  are  generally  kept  in  rolls;  and  when  they  are  to  be  used,  they  are  melted  at 
a  temperature  of  not  more  than  212°,  and  spread  oa  soft  leather.  They  are  employed  to 
answer  two  distinct  indications,  namely,  to  act  meehanieaUy,  as  by  aSording  artificial 
support  to  weak  muscular  structures,  by  preventing  threatened  or  tedious  excoriations, 
by  protecting  parts  already  excoriated  from  the  action  ci  the  air,  etc.;  and  to  act  medkin^ 
«Uy  as  stimulant,  discutieat,  alterative,  anodyne,  etc. 

FLA'TA,  La.   See  Aboektike  Republic. 

PLATA,  Rio  de  u,  a  wide  estuary  of  South  America,  between  Uruguay  on  the  n. 
and  the  Argentine  Republic  on  the  s,,  forms  the  month  of  tbe  Parantf  (q.  v.)  and  the 
Uruguay  (q.  v.).  It  is  50  m.  long,  29  m.  broad  at  Buenoe  Ayres,  and  140  m.  broad  at  its 
mouth,  between  Maldonado  and  cape  San  Antonio.  At  its  mouth  it  Is,  on  an  average, 
only  about  10  fathoms  deep;  at  Montevideo  it  is  only  8  fathoms;  and  at  Buenos  Ayres 
about  16  ft.  deep.  Some  conception  of  the  vast  volume  of  water  which  this  estuaty 
carries  to  the  Atlantic  may  be  had  when  it  is  remembered  that  with  Its  affluents  it  drains 
an  area  of  1 ,250.000  sq.  miles.  The  strong  luid  irregular  currents,  and  tlie  sudden  tem 
pests  of  the  La  Plata,  render  its  navigation  extremely  dangerous.  It  is  estimated  that 
through  this  estuary  about  one-fourth  of  the  produce  of  South  America  is  brought  to 
market.   For  the  navigation  of  its  affluents,  see  Paraquat,  Parana,  and  Uruouat. 

FLATJE'A,  or  '^i^ktmx,  a  city  in  the  western  part  of  Beotia,  on  the  borders  of  Attina, 
and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cithsron.  It  was  about  6Lm.  from  Thebes.  In  480  b,c.,  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  Persians  because  the  inhabitant!  had  taken  part  with  Athens  in  the 
battle  of  Marathon ;  but  in  the  followingyear,  it  was  tlie  scene  of  the  glorious  victory 
won  by  tbe  Lacedsemonian  Greeks,  iinderPausanias  and  Aristides,  over  the  Persian  hordes 
commanded  by  Mardonius — a  victory  that  finally  delivered  Greece  from  the  threatened 
yoke  of  the  Invader.  In  the  third  year  of  the  iSsloponnesian  war  (4M  B.C.),  it  was 
attacked  by  aTheban-Xjacedsmonian  force — for  the  Platsanswere  firm  friends  of  Athens 
— and  heroically  defended  itself  for  more  than  two  years,  until  it  was  starved  into  sui- 
render.  The  little  garrison  of  about  200  men  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  city  was 
razed  to  the  ground.  Such  of  the  Platteans  as  escaped  were  hospitably  received  at 
Athens.  By  tne  treaty  of  Antalcidas  (887  b.c.),  their  children  were  allowM  to  go  back 
again,  and  rebuild  their  city,  after  an  ezUe  of  40  years;  but  thev  were  again  driven  out 
by  their  implacable  enemies,  the  Thebans;  and  half  a  centurr  eiuised  before  the  victory 
of  Philip  of  Macedon  at  Chteroneia  enabled  tbe  Plataeans  to  flnal^  return  to  their  homes. 
After  this,  tbe  ci^  remained  inhalnted,  probably  till  the  latest  days  of  the  eropiic.  It  is 
mentioned  In  the  6tfa  c.  a.d.  Some  ruins  of  Platoa  are  sUU  visible  near  the  vUlace  of 
KokMa. 

nAtA'LBA.   See  BfoOnbilu 

FItAT-BAHD,  in  architecture,  a  flat  fascia  or  band,  with  less  projection  than  breadth. 
PLATE,  in  heraldry,  a  roundel  nrcent.   It  is  represented  flat,  and  In  the  heraldry  of 
Scotland  is  known  as  a  bezant  argent.    See  Heraldrt. 

PLATE-XASKB  are  legal  impressions  made  on  articles  of  gold  or  silver  at  the  various 
assay  offices,  for  tbe  purpose  of  indicating  the  true  value  of  the  metal  of  which  the 
articles  are  made.  The  marks  are  a  series  of  symbols,  which  are  embossed  in  a  line  of 
about  thrce^iiarters  of  an  in.  in  length,  and  usually  on  every  separate  piece  of  which  an 
article  Is  composed.  These  e^bols  are— 1.  The  maker's  own  mark  or  initials.  3.  The 
standard  or  assay  mark;  viz..  for  gcM,  a  crown,  and  figures  denoting  the  number  of 
carats  fine.  This  means  that  pure  guld  is  reckoned  at  24  carats,  and  every  part  of  alloy 
added  reduces  that  standard  number  (see  Carat);  so  that  if  a  piece  of  gola-plate  Jewelnr 
is  marked  with  a  crown  and  18,  it  indicates  that  it  consists  of  18  parts  of  pure  gold, 
and  6  parts  of  some  other  mctnl  alloyed  with  it.  Gold  of  nine  carats  is  now  1^1,  but 
as  It  is  marked  by  the  assay  office,  tliere  can  be  no  deception,  if  the  public  und^stand 
the  plate-marka  If  not,  tiiey  may  pay  for  pure  gold,  relying  upon  the  hall-maik,  when 
they  only  receive  about  a  third  part  gold.  For  «St)er — Engluid,  a  lion  passant;  Inland, 
a  harp  crowned;  Edinburgh,  a  thistle;  Glasgow,  a  lion  rampant.  8.  The  hall-mark  of 
the  mstrict  office — London,  a  leopard's  hes^  crowned:  York,  three  lions  and  a  cross; 
Exeter,  a  castle  with  two  wings;  Chester,  tliree  wheat-sheaves  or  a  dagger;  Newcastle, 
three  castles;  Birmingham,  an  anchor;  Sheffield,  a  crown:  Edinburgh,  a  castle  and  lion: 
Glasgow,  a  tree,  salmon,  and  ring;  Dublin,  the  figure  of  Hibernia.  4.  The  duty-mark, 
indicating  the  payment  of  duty,  viz.,  tbe  head  of  the  reigning  sover^n.  5.  Eadi 
office  has  also  its  alt^betical  date-mark.  In  London,  the  assay  year,  whi^  commenoes 
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on  Mar  80,  k  indioated  one  of  the  lint  twenty  letters  of  the  alphabet  Tbo  OoUiF 
mithr  oconpany  of  liondon  have  marked  thus : 

From  1716  to  1766,  Boman  capital  lettou 

<*     1766  "  1776,  Soman  small  letters. 

««     1776  "  1796.  Old  EngUah  letters. 

'*    1796  "  1816,  Boman  capital  letters  A  to  XT. 

**    1816  "  1886,  Roman  small  letters  a  to  o. 

"    1836  "  1866,  Old  English  letters  SI  to  8. 

"    1866  "  1876,  BmaU  black  letters  « to  u. 

"  1876  onwards,  Roman  caidtala,  distinguished  from  former 
series  by  shape  of  shield  on  which  they  an  imprinted. 
Thus.  IE  f3  ft  9  s  would  represrait  the  mark  of  SlUngton's  ^ate  made  in  uu  year 
1874 

TUTEir-EAIXEBKttTDE  von,  August,  Count,  1796-1885 ;  b.  Oermany.  After 
participating  as  Bavarian  lieutenant  in  the  war  against  Napoleon  I.,  he  studied  at 
Wtlrzburg  and  Erlangen,  devoting  himself  to  philology  and  philosophy.  In  1S36  he  went 
to  Italy,  only  returning  to  Germany  for  a  short  time  m  1883  and  in  1838.  In  1836  he 
fled  to  Sicily  to  escape  the  cholera  which  was  raging  in  Naples,  but  succumbed  to  a 
violent  fever  in  Syracuse  the  same  year.  He  is  best  Icnown  by  his  AtmlMflr  and  by 
his  dramas  Die  verh&Tignigvolle  Gabel  and  Der  romaniitehe  Oediptu. 

PLATI-POWDBB,  a  composition  used  for  cleaning  gold  and  silver  plate  and  plated 
articles.  It  is  also  called  rouge-powder  (see  Rouge).  It  is  made  by  levigating  rouge 
with  three  times  its  wei^t  of  prepared  chalk,  until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed  Into  an 
almost  impalpable  powder.  Sometimes  putty-powder  (q.v.)  is  used  instead  of  rotitre, 
and  a  little  rose-pink  added  to  color  it  A  plate-powder  Is  also  sometimes  maden^ 
levigating  aoickdlTer  with  twelve  times  its  weij^t  of  prepared  chalk,  until  it  u 
thwoueduy  mcmporated,  and  forms  a  gny  powder.  It  puts  a  remarkable  brilUanoy  on 
rilver-plate,  but  is  very  uijurioua  to  it 

PIAnS,  Oeorgx,  1786-93 ;  b.  Md. ;  graduated  at  William  and  Mary  collece.  1768: 
studied  and  practiced  law,  and  eventually  became  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Huyland 
court  of  appals.  In  1778  he  was  president  of  the  Maryland  state  convention  which 
ratified  the  constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  from  that  year  until  1781  he  repre- 
sented the  state  in  congress.  During  the  year  of  his  death  he  was  governor  of  Maryland. 

FLAT70BM  is  a  term  used  In  American  politics  to  designate  the  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples, and  the  course  to  be  onrsued  in  the  Important  issues  of  the  campaign  of  a  ^irty 
as  they  are  defined  and  formtuated  by  the  nominating  convention  of  tiiat  puty. 

PLATIHO  signlfles  the  covering  of  an  inferior  metal  with  one  of  the  precious  metals, 
the  object  being  to  give  the  appearance  of  sliver  or  gold  to  articles  chiefly  intended  for 
table  use.  At  present  the  articles  are  generally  made  of  German  silver,  or  some  of 
the  aimllar  white-metal  all<^;  bat  former^,  copper,  or  an  alloy  of  that  metal  with 
brass,  was  used;  tlw  disadvantage  of  wUoh  was  that,  as  tiie  coatmg  oi  direr  wore  off, 
the  red  color  of  the  copper  became  dia^pweably  apparent  through  uie  thin  covering  of 
silver.  Gold  Is  rarely  plated  on  any  other  metal  than  silver,  except  for  purposes  of 
deception.  Previous  to  the  Introduction  of  electro-plating,  the  method  generally  pur- 
sued was  that  which  has  acquired  the  name  of  8ht0Md^plaii7ig,  from  the  large  extent  to 
which  it  was  carried  on  in  that  town.  It  consists  in  soldering  on  to  one  or  wth  sides  of 
an  ingot  of  the  baser  metal  a  thin  plate  silver.  The  ingot  la  always  of  an  obtong 
shape,  and  is  most  carefully  mepaied  on  the  sorfaces  which  are  to  receive  the  silver,  so 
that  nothing  shall  prevent  the  complete  union  of  the  two.  The  soldering  is  a  process 
requiring  much  care  and  nicety;  the  plates  of  silver  are  thinly  coated  with  a  concen- 
trated soiuUon  of  borax,  and  are  then  applied  to  the  prepared  surfaces  of  the  ingot,  to 
which  they  are  firmly  bound  with  iron  wire,  and  then  placed  in  the  plating-fumaee,  and 
subjected  to  a  strong  heat.  This  furnace  is  so  arranged  that  the  interior  can  be  con- 
stantly watched,  and  when  the  proper  temperature  is  attained  the  workman  knows  the 
exact  Instant  to  withdraw  it.  The  act  of  soldering  is  almost  instantaneous,  and  fusion 
would  immediately  follow  if  the  ingot  vras  not  quickly  withdrawn.  Whm  cooled,  the 
wire  is  taken  off,,  and  the  ingot  is  tuen  to  the  roUing-mlll;  where  It  is  passed  backwards 
and  forwards,  of  course  with  the  silver  above  and  below,  until  it  is  rolled  out  into  a 
sheet  of  the  exact  thickness  required.  However  thin  it  may  be  made,  it  is  found  that 
the  relative  thickness  between  the  ingot  and  its  layers  of  silver  is  always  the  same. 

This  method  does  not  athnit  of  the  manufacture  of  any  portions  such  as  ornamental 
molded  borders,  etc.;  these  had,  therefore,  to  be  formed  separately  of  copper,  and  were 
coated  by  the  process  called  HVeering.  Now,  however,  it  is  found  better  to  make  them 
of  sliver  rolled  thin,  and  fill  them  inside  with  lead,  to  give  them  solidity ;  by  this jplan 
is  avoided  the  annoyance  of  the  silver  rubbing  off,  and  exposing  the  copper.  Shef- 
field-plating is  still  made  extensively,  but  the  manufticture  is  rapidly  decKnIng  In  pres* 
ence  of  the  newer  art  of  electro-plating.   See  Galvanism. 

Within  a  very  recent  period,  and  since  the  subject  of  electro-plating  was  treated 
under  the  article  Qalvabisii,  some  very  remarkable  applications  of  the  process  havs 
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been  discovered;  for  instance,  It  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  deposit  of  ailver  and  gold; 
aluminium,  silicium,  titanium,  tunnten,  molybdenum,  tin,  cadmium,  lead,  bismuth, 
palladium,  rhodium,  iridium,  and  the  aUoys.  brass  and  bronze,  are  all  now  deposited 
under  patent  processes.  Of  all  these,  by  far  the  most  important  is  the  deposit  of  the 
alloys,  and  a  very  lar^  trade  has  sprung  up  In  manufactures  of  iron  coated  with  brass. 
The  importance  of  hemg  able  to  cover  a  metal  so  cheap,  yet  so  easily  corroded  as  cast 
iron,  with  so  omamentaT  an  alloy  as  brass  or  bronze,  can  hardly  be  overrated.  Cmse- 
queutly  the  process  Is  canied  on  veiy  extensively  and  satisbctor^. 

TIAT'XWlf  (^mb.  Pt,  equiv.  99— new  system,  194.8— sp.  gr.  31.9)  Is  one  of  the 
"  noble  metals,"  which  may  be  obtained  in  more  forms  than  oue.  It  is  only  found  in 
the  native  state,  usually  occurring  in  small  glistening  granules  of  a  steel-gray  color, 
vhich  always  contain  an  admixture,  in  varying  proportions,  of  several  metaiU,  most  of 
which  are  rarely  found  except  in  association  with  platinum.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is 
found  in  masses  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  pieces  weighing  ten  or  even  twenty 
pounds  have  occa^nally  been  found.  The  following  table  shows  the  compodtion  of 
crude  plaUnum  ore  as  obtained  from  diftereut  parts  of  the  globe.  The  anajyaes  wen 
oondncted  1^  Messrs.  DevUle  and  Oeln^ : 


OohimUa. 

CUIfMnla. 

Oregon. 

Spain. 

Australia. 

80.00 

70.60 

51.40 

45.TO 

Ht.BD 

77  JO 

1.B5 

4.«> 

0.40 

O.QB 

S.flO 

1.45 

S.BO 

O.flS 

O.0B 

S.86 

1.50 

S.flO 

1.00 

l.SB 

0.10 

0.8B 

l.fiO 

9M 

1.80 

O.OB 

o.es 

8.10 

S.40 

O.flB 

O.m 

S.1B 

1.0B 

1.10 

i'.a 

7.«. 

4.4B 

4.00 

8.80 

4.80 

9M 

1.40 

4.0B 

97.80 

S.8B 

86.00 

S.B 

Sand  

4.1B 

t.00 

S.OO 

10.00 

1.80 

1.O0 

0.06 

0.06 

0.80 

S.80 

Ruthenium  is  also  almost  always  present,  and  in  the  above  analysis  is  probably  included 
with  the  iridium,  which  it  closely  resembles. 

There  are  two  modes  of  obtaining  platinum  in  the  form  of  ingots  from  the  ore,  both 
of  which  require  notice.  The  method  which  has  been  universal^  employed,  till  within 
the  last  five  years,  was  that  discovered  by  Wollaston,  the  leading  steps  of  which  were 
ts  follows:  After  the  removal  of  the  metals  associated  with  the  platinum,  by  the  succes- 
sive action  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  the  platinum  itself  is  dissolved  in  aqua  regia, 
from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac  in  the  form  of  a  sparingly 
soluble  double  salt,  the  chloride  of  ammonium  and  platinum,  represented  by  the  formula 
(NH4CI)*PtCl4.  This  salt  is  wa^ed  and  heated  to  redness,  by  which  means  the  chlonu« 
and  ammonia  are  expelled,  leaving  the  metal  in  the  fonn  of  a  gray,  spongy,  soft  mass, 
known  to  chemists  as  tpongy  platinum.  In  this  fonn  it  is  very  finely  powdered  under 
water.  Is  next  shaped  by  intense  pressure  into  a  mass,  and  is  then  expcoed  to  an  inlenae 
heat  in  a  wind-furnace,  the  in^t  being  fonned  by  hammering  it  upon  its  two  ends.  (If 
hammered  on  its  nd«,  it  splita)  This  heating  and  for^ng  must  be  repeated  till  the 
metal  becomes  homoguneous  and  ductile. 

Deville  and  Debray  have  introduced  an  entirely  new  method  for  the  extraction  of 
platinum  from  its  ores.  They  first  form  a  fusible  alloy  of  this  metal  with  lead,  by 
exposing  th»  platinum  ore— 2  cwt.  being  used  in  a  single  experiment,  with  equal  weights 
of  galena  nod  litharge  gradually  added,  and  a  little  glass  to  act  as  a  flux — to  full  redness 
In  a  reverberatoiy  furnace  lined  with  clay.  The  sulphur  of  the  galena  is  oxidized  and 
expelled,  and  the  liquid  alloy  Of  lead  and  platinum  is  allowed  to  rest  for  some  time,  to 
allow  the  osmide  of  Iridium,  which  is  not  affected  by  the  preceding  operations,  to  sink 
to  the  bottom.  The  upper  portions  of  the  alloy  are  then  decanted,  and  cast  into  ingot- 
molds,  which  are  submitted  to  cupellation ;  and  the  metallic  platinum  which  is  left  after 
the  cupellation, is  melted  and  refined  in  a  furnace  of  lime — which  is  employed  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  a  very  bad  conductor  of  heat — by  means  of  the  ozybydn^en  blow- 
pipe. The  ^atinum  obtained  in  this  manner  is  nearly  pure,  and  very  ductile  and 
malleable.  For  details  regarding  this  process,  which  has  been  patented  both  in  Fraaoe 
and  in  this  country,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  memoir  "  On  Platinum  and  the  Metals 
which  accompany  it,"  in  the  Annalet  de  Ghimie  et  de  Phifiignt  for  August,  1859. 

Platinum,  as  obtained  by  either  of  the  above  processes,  exhibits  a  bluish-white 
metallic  luster;  it  is  exceedingly  malleable  and  ductile,  and  is  very  infusible,  melting 
only  before  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe,  or  in  a  very  powerful  blast-furnace,  such  as 
that  used  by  Devitle  and  Debray.  It  expands  less  by  heat  than  any  other  metid,  and  it 
lo  usually  regarded  as  the  heaviest  form  of  matter  yqt  known;  but.  accoiding  to  Derille 
and  Detffay,  osmium  and  iridium  are  about  equally  dense.  It  is  unaffected  by  atmos- 
pheric action,  and  does  not  undergo  oxidization  in  the  air  at  even  the  highest  tempem- 
tures.  It  is  not  acted  on  bv  nitric,  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  or  hydrofluoric  add,  or  in 
short,  by  any  single  acid ;  out  in  aqua  ragia  it  slowly  dissolves,  and  forms  a  solnUe 
tetrachloride,  fn  consequence  of  its  power  of  resisting  the  action  of  adds,  tt  Is  of  greet 
■ervira  in  experimental  and  manufacturing  chemical  processes,  platinum  spatulas,  cap- 
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BuleB,  crndblM,  etc.,  being  employed  in  every  labor^ry;  while  platinum  stills,  weigh. 
Ing  sometimee  as  much  as  1000  ounces,  are  freaaently  used  for  concentrating  oil  of 
vitriol.  Platinum  is,  however,  corroded  if  heated  with  the  alkalies  or  alkaline  eartiis, 
and  especiaUy  with  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  hydrated  potash,  an  oxide  being 
foimed  which  combineB  with  the  alkaline  bases. 

The  fbim  of  the  metal  known  as  ipongy  platinum  has  been  already  noticed.  The 
metal  may>  however,  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  subdivision  much  0ner  than  (hat  in  which 
it  is  left  on  heatlDg  the  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium — namely,  in  the 
state  known  aa  platinum  btaek.  In  this  form  it  resembles  soot.  It  may  be  prepared  in 
various  ways,  oi  which  one  of  thesimplestis  toboilasolutionof  tetrachloride  of  platiuum 
to  wliich  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  sooa  and  a  quantity  of  sugar  have  been  added,  until  the 
piecipitate  formed  after  a  litUe  time  beeomea  perfectly  bla^,  and  the  supernatant  liquid 
colorteBB.  The  black  powder  is  then  ctdlected  on  a  fitter,  washed,  and  dried  by  a  gentle 
heat.  In  its  finely  comminuted  state,  dtber  as  spongy  platinum  or  platinum  black,  it 
possesses  a  remarkable  power  of  condensing  and  absorbing  gasses,  one  volume  of  plat> 
inum  black  being  able  to  absorb  more  than  100  volumes  of  oxygen.  This  absorption 
appears  to  be  accompanied  by  a  conversion  of  some  or  all  of  the  oxygen  into  the  modifl* 
cation  known  as  ozone  (q.v.),  since  the  metal  becomes  carable  of  exerting  the  most  ener- 
getic oxidizing  action,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  For  example,  it  can  cause  the 
combustion  of  a  jjet  of  hydrogen,  can  oxlalze  sulphurous  acid  into  sulphuric  acid, 
ammonia  into  nitnc  acid,  and  slcobol  into  acetic  add,  the  rise  of  temperature  in  the  last 
case  being  often  snffldently  great  to  cause  inflammation.  Platinum  In  the  compact 
form,  as  foil  or  wire,  possesses  similar  powers,  but  in  a  far  lower  degree. 

Platipum  may  be  easily  alloyed  with  most  of  the  metals,  the  alloys  being  In  general 
much  more  foslble  than  pure  platinum.  An  alloy  of  platinum,  iridium,  and  rhodium  Is 
found,  by  the  investigations  of  Deville  and  Debiay,  to  be  harder,  and  capable  of  resist- 
ing a  higher  temperature  than  the  pure  metal. 

There  are  SortdM  of  platinum,  a  monoxide,  PtO,  and  a  dinoxide,  PtOi.  neither  of 
which  can  be  fonned  by  the  direct  union  of  the  elements.  Excepting  that  the  change 
which  platinnm  vessels  undergo  when  containing  the  caustic  alkalies,  etc.,  and  exposed 
to  a  red  heat,  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a  supernclal  layer  of  oxide  (probably  binoxkle), 
these  compounds  are  of  little  interest.  The  aulphide$  and  diioridet  correspond  in  number 
and  composition  to  the  oxides.  Of  these  compounds,  the  letrachloriae,  PtCl*,  alone 
requires  notice.  It  is  formed  by  dissolving  platinum  in  aqua  regla,  and  evaporating  the 
solution  to  dryness ;  and  it  la  obtained  as  &  deliquescent,  reddish-brown  mass,  which 
forms  an  orange^lored  solution  in  water,  Irom  which,  on  evaporation,  It  crystallizes 
in  prisms.  JJt  u  also  freely  soluble  in  alcohol  -^nd  ether.  A  solution  of  this  salt  is  much 
used  for  the  recognition  and  determination  of  riutash  uid  ammonia. 

Br  the  action  of  ammonia  on  dichloride  of  ^littiaum  (which  is  obt^ncd  by  heating  a 
wrinuon  of  the  bichloride  to  a  temperature  of  672°  F.  [800'  C.]),  several  remarkable  com- 
poundsare  formed,  which  possess  strong  basic  characters,  and  are  of  great  interest  in  a  theo- 
retical point  of  view,  such  as  plato^mmouium  oxide,  PtO(NH()i,  platin-ammonitmi- 
I^droxide,  Pt(NH|)j(OH)4,  etc.  There  was  practically  no  demand  for  platinum  until 
the  introduction  of  the  incandescent  lamp.  Platinum  Is  the  only  metal  that  can  be 
used  to  pass  through  the  glass  lamp  bulbs,  making  a  tight  joint,  as  its  .coefficient  of 
expansion  Is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  glass. 

VLATO,  vho,  almg  with  Aristotle,  rejnvaents  to  modem  Burope  the  whole  compass 
of  Greek  speculation,  was  bom  at  Athens  in  the  year  429  B.O.,  shortiy  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Peloponnesion  war,  and  the  same  year  in  which  Perides  died.  He 
was  of  a  good  family— being  connected  on  the  mother's  side  with  Solon,  and  on  the 
father's  side  with  (Todrus,  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Athens.  He  received  a  good 
education,  according  to  the  common  practice  of  the  Oreeks,  in  music,  gymnastics,  and 
literature.  His  rich  and  gorgeous  imagination  is  said  at  first  to  have  essayed  Its  powers 
in  poetrr;  but  when  about  w  years  of  age,  having  become  Acquainted  with  Socrates,  he 
threw  all  his  verses  into  the  fire,  and  consecrated  his greotintellect  to  philosoohy.  Whoi 
he  was  90  years  old  the  politick  troubles,  of  which  the  death  of  Socrates  was  only  one 
terrible  symptom,  forced  him  to  leave  Athens  for  a  season,  and  he  resided  at  Megara, 
with  Euclid,  the  founder  of  the  Megaric  sect.  Thedisturbedstate  of  his  native  county, 
doubtiess,  also  was  one  cause  of  the  frequent  travels  which  he  is  reported  to  have  made. 
Of  these,  his  three  visits  to  Sicily,  during  the  time  of  the  elder  and  younger  Dionysius, 
are  the  most  celebrated  and  the  best  authenticated.  That  he  visitea  Italy  is  extremely 
probable;  at  all  events,  he  was  most  dosely  connected  with  Archytas  and  the  ^thago- 
rean  philosophers;  though,  as  Aristotle  {M^ph.  i.  6)  Justly  remarks,  he  borrowed  from 
Heracldtus  as  weU  as  from  Pythagoras,  and  put  a  stamp  of  freshness  and  (nigin^ity  on 
all  that  he  borrowed.  After  returning  from  his  first  visit  to  Sicily,  being  then  in  his  for- 
tieth year,  he  commenced  teaching  philosophy  publicly,  in  the  Academia,  a  pleasant  gar- 
den in  the  most  beautiful  suburbof  Athens,  and  there  gathered  around  him  a  large  school 
of  distinguished  followers,  who  maintained  a  regular  succession  after  his  death,  under 
the  name  of  the  philosophers  of  the  academy.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  83;  was  never 
married,  and  must  have  possessed  some  independent  property,  as  he  expresses  himself 
strongly  ag^st  teaching  philosophy  for  fees,  and  we  nowhere  read  of  his  having  held 
any  puldlc  <^lce  from  which  he  could  have  derived  emolument. 
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The  principles  of  his  pliilosophT  are  happily  better  known ;  for  all  his  great  works  have 
been  preserred,  and  have  always  been  extensively  read  wherever  the  Greek  language 
was  luiown.  The  only  danger  to  which  the  students  of  his  i^losophy  have  been  expoMd 
Is  the  confusion  of  the  doctnnes  distinctly  taught  by  him  with  the  exaj^^erstion  of  these 
as  afterwards  worked  oat  1^  the  Neoplatonists  of  Alexandria;  but  this  is  a  danger  which 
the  exaet  critical  scholarship  of  modem  times  has  put  out  of  the  way  for  all  persons  who 
exercise  common  precaution  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  distinctive  character 
of  the  Platonic  ptulosophy  is  expressed  by  the  word  idealism,  as  opposed  to  realism, 
materifldism,  or  sensationalism,  using  these  words  in  their  most  generaland  least  technical 
sense,  the  capacity  of  forming  and  using  ideas  being  taken  as  an  essential  virtue  or  qual- 
ity of  mind,  as  contrasted  wiUi  matter;  of  thought  as  contrasted  with  sensation,  of  the 
internal  forces  oi  iudindoals  and  of  the  universe,  as  contrasted  with  the  external  forms 
by  which  these  forces  are  manifested.  As  such,  the  ideal  philosophy  stands  genendly 
opposed  to  that  kind  of  mental  acUon  which  draws  its  stores  principally  frcon  without, 
and  is  not  strongly  determined  to  mold  the  materials  thus  received  any  tvpe  of  thought 
or  hue  of  emotion  derived  from  within.  In  other  words,  the  philosophy  of  Plato  is eseen* 
tiall  V  a  poetical  aod  an  artistical  philosophy ;  for  poetry,  ps^ntin^,  and  music  all  grow  out 
of  iaealism,  or  those  lofty  inborn  conceptions  by  which  genius  is  distinguished  from  tal- 
ent. It  is  also,  at  the  same  time,  a  scleutiflc  philosoi^y ,  for  the  purest  science,  as  mathe- 
matics— on  which  Plato  is  well  known  to  have  placed  the  highest  value — is  a  sdenoe  of 
mere  ideas  or  forms  conditioned  by  the  intellect  which  deducea  their  laws;  and,  above 
all,  it  is  essentially  a  moral  and  a  theological  pbiloeophy;  for  practice,  or  action  is  the 
highest  aim  of  man,  and  morality  is  the  ideal  of  action;  and  Ood,  as  cause  of  all,  is  the 
ideal  of  ideals,  the  supreme  power,  virtue,  and  excellence  to  which  all  contemplation 
recurs,  and  from  which  all  action  and  original  energy  proceed.  The  distinctive  excel- 
lence of  the  Platonic  philosophy  is  identical  with  its  distinctive  character,  and  consists 
in  that  grand  unioo  of  abstract  thought,  ioiarinative  decoration,  emotional  purity,  and 
noble  activity,  which  la  the  model  of  a  comptete  and  richly  endowed  humanity.  The 
poetical  element  In  Plato,  so  woaderfuHy  combined  with  the  analytical,  shows  itself  not 
only  in  those  gorgeous  myths  which  form  the  peroration  of  some  of  hisprofoundest  dia- 
logues, but  in  that  very  dialogic  form  itself,  of  which  the  situation  Is  often  extremely 
dramatic;  though  this  form  of  philosophic  discussion  perhaps  owes  its  existence  more  to 
the  lively  temper  and  out-of-door  habits  of  the  Greeks,  than  to  the  special  dramatic  tal- 
ent; of  Plato.  On  the  other  hand,  the  defects  of  the  Platonic  philosopby  arise  from  its 
essential  one-sidedness,  as  a  polemical  assertion  of  the  rights  of  thoughtagainst  the  claims 
of  the  mere  senses,  of  the  stability  of  the  eternal  type  against  the  constant  change  that 
characterizes  the  ephemeral  form.  In  his  zeal  to  submit  all  that  is  external  to  the  imper- 
storial  power  of  internal  conception,  the  philosopher  of  ideas  Is  apt  to  forget  the  obsti- 
nate and  unpliable  nature  of  that  external  world  which  he  would  regulate,  and  after  pro- 
jecting a  grand  new  scheme  of  society,  according  to  what  appears  a  perfect  model,  shows 
like  the  architect  who,  after  drawing  out  the  model  of  a  marble  temple,  finds  he  has 
only  bricks  to  build  it  with.  For  this  reason,  extremely  practical  men,  and  those  who 
are  compelled  to  reason  chiefly  by  an  extensive  induction  from  external  facts,  have  ever 
felt  an  instinctive  aversiou  to  the  Platouio  philosophy;  and  Plato  himself,  by  some  tit 
the  strange  aud  startling  concludons.  In  matters  of  social  science,  to  which  his  Ideal 
philosophy  led,  has,  it  must  be  confessed,  put  into  the  bauds  of  his  adversaries  the  most 
efficient  weapons  by  which  his  ideal  system  may  be  combated. 

The  starting-point  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  as,  indeed,  itmustbeof  all  philosophy, 
properly  so  called,  is  the  theory  of  knowledge.'  This  is  set  forth  in  the  Tfuiaketut,  the 
Sophistes,  and  the  Parmenidet;  and  in  the  Cratylus,  the  foundations  are  liUd  for  a  science 
of  language,  as  the  necessary  product  of  a  creature  energizing  by  ideas.  The  I^atonic 
theory  of  knowledge,  as  developed  in  the  Tlimtetu*,  will  be  most  readUy  understood  by 
imjBgming  the  very  revetse  of  that  which  is  vulgarly  attributed  to  Locke;  viz.,  by  draw- 
ing a  strong  and  well-markM  line  between  the  province  of  thought  and  that  of  sensation 
in  the  production  of  ideas,  and  taking  care  that,  in  the  process  of  forming  conceptions, 
the  mind  shall  always  stand  out  as  the  dominant  factor.  In  other  words,  the  hack- 
neyed simile  of  the  sheet  of  blank  paper,  applied  to  the  mind  by  extreme  sensational 
philosophers,  must  either  be  thrown  away  altogether  or  inverted ;  the  more  active  part  of 
the  operation  must  always  be  assigned  to  the  mind.  The  formation  of  knowledge, 
according  to  Plato,  may  be  looked  on  as  the  gradual  and  systematic  elimination  of  uw 
accidental  and  fleeting  in  the  phenomenon  fn>m  the  ne<»3saryand  permanent;  and  the 
process  by  which  the  mind  performs  this  elimination— and  it  can  be  performed  only  by 
mind — is  called  diaUeties.  This  word,  from  diaiegomai,  originally  signifies  only  conver- 
sational discussion ;  thence,  that  discussion  conducted  In  such  scientific  fashion  as  to  lead 
to  reliable  results,  i.e..  strictly  logical.  The  product  of  dialectics  is  ideas,  and  these 
ideas  being  the  eidS,  forms  or  types  of  things  which  are  common  to  all  the  individuals  of 
a  species,  all  the  species  of  a  genus,  ali  the  genera  of  a  family,  and  all  the  families  of  a 
class,  generate  clauiflcatlon — that  is,  knowledge  of  the  permanent  in  phenomena — and 
deflniuon,  which  is  merely  the  articulate  verbal  expression  of  this  permanency.  The 
construction  of  the  confused  results  of  observation  into  the  orderiy  array  of  clear  coa- 
ceptlons,  by  a  Bort  of  cross-examination  of  the  phenomena,  performed  by  mlnda  impas- 
sioned for  truth,  Is  exhibited  as  the  great  characteristic  of  theteachingof  Socrates,  intbe 
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MmerabOia  of  Xenophoa  In  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  the  same  purification  of  the  reason, 
■o  to  apeak,  from  the  cloads  of  indistinct  sensuousnesB,  is  exhibited  on  a  higher  platform, 
and  with  more  comprehenalTe  results.  For  between  Socrates  and  Plato,  notwithstand- 
ing a  deep  Internal  identity,  there  was  this  striking  difference  in  outward  attitude — that 
the  one  used  logic  as  a  practical  instrument  in  the  bands  of  a  great  social  missionary  and 
preacher  of  virtue ;  while  the  other  used  it  as  the  architect  of  a  great  intellectual  system 
of  the  universe,  first  and  chiefly  for  bis  own  time  and  his  own  place;  but,  as  the  event 
has  proved,  in  some  fashion  also  for  all  times  and  all  places. 

We  should  err  greatly,  however,  If  we  looked  on  ^to  as  a  man  of  mere  speculation, 
and  a  writer  of  metaphysical  books,  like  certfun  German  professors.  Neither  Plato  nor 
any  of  the  great  Greeks  looked  on  their  intellectual  exercises  and  recreations  as  an  end  in 
themselves.  Withthem,  philosophy  didnotmeanmcreknowledgeormerespeculatioD.  but 
it  meant  wisdom,  and  wisdom  meant  wise  action,  and  wise  action  meant  virtue.  The 
philosophy  of  Plato,  therefore,  with  all  its  transcendental  flights,  of  which  we  hear  so 
much,  was  essentially  a  practical  philosophy;  all  his  discussionB  on  the  theoiyof  knowl- 
edge and  Oie  nature  of  iarats  are  undertaken  mainly  that  a  system  of  eternal  divine  types, 
as  the  only  reliable  knowledge,  may  serve  as  a  foundation  for  a  virtuous  life,  as  the  only 
consistent  course  of  action.  Virtue,  with  Socrates  and  Plato,  is  only  practical  reason.  As 
in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  all  vice  is  folly,  so  id  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  the  imperial 
virtue  is  pkronenB — i.e.,  "  wisdom"  or  practical  "  insight"  The  other  two  great  G-ree^ 
and  Platonic  virtues — adphroayni,  "moaeration"  or  "sound-mindedne8a,"and(it'ifaiw^nl, 
"justice,"  or  the  aaaignmg  to  every  act  and  every  function  its  proper  place — are  equally 
ezempliflcations  of  a  reasonable  order  applied  to  action— such  an  order  as  alone  anq 
everywhere  testiflea  the  presence  of  mind.  The  theoiy  of  morals  as  worked  out  from 
such  principles  is,  of  course,  as  certain  as  the  nocessaiy  laws  of  the  reason  which  it 
expresses;  and  accordingly,  the  Platonic  morality,  like  the  Christian,  is  of  that  high 
order  which  admits  of  no  compromise  with  ephemeral  prejudice  or  local  usage.  Ths 
contrast  between  the  low  moral  standard  of  local  respectability  and  that  which  is  con- 
gruous with  the  universal  laws  of  pure  reason,  stands  out  as  strikingly  in  Pinto  as  the 
morality  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  the  Gospels  does  ag^nst  the  morality  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ^lendtd  passages  to  this  effect  occur  in  various  parts  of  Plato's 
writing,  particularly  in  we  BmuUle  and  tiie  Oorgitu.  In  perfect  harmony  with  the 
Platonic  theory  of  noble  actionals  hte  doctrine  with  regard  to  pure  emotion  and  elevated 
passion.  Love  with  Plato  is  a  transcendental  admiration  of  excellence — an  admiration 
of  which  the  soul  is  capable  by  its  own  high  origination  and  the  germs  of  god-like  excel- 
lence, which  are  implanted  into  it  from  above.  The  philosophy  of  love  is  set  forth  with 
ima^native  grandeur  in  the  Phadrui,  and  with  rich  dramatic  varietv  in  the  Banquet,  of 
which  dialogue  there  is  an  English  translation  by  Sbellev.  The  philosophy  of  beauty 
and  the  theory  of  pleasure  are  set  forth  with  gi'eat  analytic  acutenm  in  the  Ph^bua. 
With  Plato,  tlw  foundaUon  of  beauty  is  a  reasonable  order,  addressed  to  the  imagination 
throu^  the  sensea — i.e.,  symmetry  m  form,  and  harmony  in  sounds,  the  principles  of 
which  are  as  certain  as  the  laws  of  logic,  mathematics,  and  .morals — all  equally  neces- 
saiy  products  of  eternal  intellect,  acting  bv  the  creation  and  by  the  comprehension  of 
well-ordered  forms,  and  well-barmonized  forces,  in  rich  and  various  play  through  the 
living  frame  of  the  universe;  and  the  ultimate  ground  of  this  lofty  and  coherent  doctrine 
of  intellectual,  moral,  and  eesthetical  harmonies  ties  with  Plato,  where  alone  it  can  lie, 
in  the  nnity  of  a  supreme,  reasonable,  self -existent  intelligence,  whom  we  call  Qod,  the 
fountain  of  all  twx,  and  the  creator  of  all  order  in  the  universe:  the  sum  of  whose 
most  exalted  attributes,  and  the  substantial  essence  of  whose  perfection  may,  as  con- 
trasted with  our  finite  and  partial  aspects  of  things,  be  expressed  by  the  simple  term  td 
agath^n — the  Good.  From  this  supreme  and  all-excellent  intelligence,  human  souls  are 
offshoots,  emanations,  or  sparks,  in  such  n  fashion  that  they  partake  essentially  of  the 
essential  nature  of  the  source  from  which  they  proceed,  and  accordingly  possess  unity 
as  their  most  characteristic  quality,  attest  their  presence  everywhere  by  a  unifying  force 
which  acts  by  impressing  a  type  on  whatever  materials  are  submitted  to  it,  and  is  filled 
with  a  native  joy  in  the  perception  of  such  types,  the  jn^uct  of  the  same  divine  prin- 
ciple of  unity,  wherraoever  piesented.  The  undivided  unity  and  unifying  force  wliich 
we  call  the  soul  is  immortal,  being  from  its  nature  altogether  unaffected  by  the  changes 
of  decav  and  dissolution  to  which  the  complex  structure  of  the  material  human  body  is 
erposeo.  The  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  most  fully  set  forth  in  the 
Pfutdo,  a  dialogue  which  combines  with  the  abstract  phlloaopbical  discussion  a  graphic 
narrative  of  the  last  hours  of  Socrates,  which,  for  simple  pauios  and  unaffected  oQgnity, 
is  unsurpassed  by  any  human  compoutitm. 

The  most  complete  and  systematic  exhibition  of  the  opinions  of  Plato  will  be  found 
in  the  B^Uie,  or  Ideal  commonwealth,  of  which  an  excellent  English  translation  has 
been  recently  made  by  Davies  and  Vaughan.  The  Republic  is  not,  as  the  title  would 
lead  us  to  suppose,  a  political  work,  like  the  PoUtien  of  Aristotle.  It  is,  as  baron  Bunscu 
well  remarked,  not  so  much  a  state  as  a  church  with  which  this  great  work  has  to  do; 
or  at  least,  both  a  state  and  a  church ;  and  the  church  is  the  superior  and  dominating 
element.  In  the  Republic,  accordingly,  we  find  the  necessity  of  virtue  to  the  very  idea 
of  social  life  proved  in  the  first  book;  Uien  the  whole  process  of  a  complete  moral  and 
scientiflo  education  is  set  forth  with  such  fullness  as  to  throw  the  strictly  pqjitical  part 
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of  the  book,  including  the  germs  of  what  is  now  called  political  economy,  very  much 
into  the  shade.  The  principles  and  gOTemment  of  an  id^  moral  organism,  of  which 
the  rulers  shall  foe  types  of  fully  dereloped  and  perfectly  educated  men,  is  the  real 
subject  of  the  Sepuiac,  which,  accordingly  fonna  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  inductive 
results  of  the  thoroughly  practical  work  of  AxiatoUe  on  the  same  subject.  Plato's  com- 
monwealth is  a  theoretical  construction  of  a  perfect  ideal  sta'e  of  society;  Aristotle's  is 
a  practical  discussion  on  the  best  form  of  political  govemmt^c  possible  under  existing 
wnditions.  Of  the  value  of  Plato's  work,  both  suggestively  in  the  world  of  politics, 
and  dogmatically  in  the  region  of  moral  and  religious  speculation,  there  can  be  no  doubt; 
but  as  a  practical  tieatise  on  politics,  it  is  vitiated  throughout,  both  by  its  original 
scheme  and  by  an  intierent  vice  in  the  author's  mind,  which  prevented  him  from  recog- 
nizing the  force  of  the  actual  in  that  degree  which  necessarily  belongs  to  such  a  complex 
art  as  human  government.  Of  this  fault,  tike  author  was  himself  sufficiently  conscious, 
and  has  accordingly,  in  another  large  poUUcal  treatise,  the  Law»,  endeavored,  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  to  make  some  sort  of  compromise  between  the  transcendeolal  scheme  of 
his  ChmmoniasaWi  and  the  conditions  of  existing  society.  But.  however  he  mightmodif^ 
individual  opinions,  there  was  a  one-sidedness  about  Plato's  mind  which  rendered  it 
impossible  for  him  to  struggle  successfully  with  the  difficulties  of  complex  practical 
poutics.  He  was  too  much  possessed  with  the  idea  of  order,  and,  moreover,  had  planted 
himself  with  too  manifest  a  polemical  attitude  agtunst  Athenian  democracy,  to  give  due 
weight  to  the  opposite  principle  of  freedom,  proved  by  experience  to  be  so  indispensable 
to  every  healthy  and  vigorous  political  development. 

Physical  science,  in  the  days  of  Plato,  stood  on  no  basis  suffldentiy  sure  or  broad  to 
authorize  a  philosophy  of  the  material  universe  with  any  prospect  of  success.  Never- 
Uieless,  in  his  THmaua,  the  great  philosopher  of  ideas  has  attempted  this;  and  it  is  a 
work  which,  however  valueless  in  the  face  of  the  grand  results  of  modem  chemical  and 
kinetical  research,  will  ever  be  consulted  with  advantage,  as  a  grand  constructive  sum- 
mary of  the  most  important  facts  and  theories  of  nature,  known  to  the  Greeks,  before 
the  accurate  observations  of  Aristotle,  and  the  extended  mathematics  of  the  Alexandrian 
school.  The  great  question  as  to  what  matter  is,  and  whence,  Plato  nowhere  seems  to 
settle  very  clearly;  but  the  general  tendency  of  aadoit  thought  was  towards  a  dualism, 
which  recognized  the  independent  existence  of  a  not  very  tractable  element  called  mat- 
ter, in  which  Plato  seems  to  have  acquiesced. 

The  works  of  Plato  were  extensively  studied  by  the  church  fathers,  one  of  whom 
joyfully  recognizes,  la  the  great  teacher  of  the  academy,  the  schoolmaster  who,  in  the 
fullness  of  time,  was  destined  to  educate  the  heathen  for  CSuist,  as  Moses  did  the  Jews. 
A  lofty  pas^on  for  Plato  likewise  seized  the  literary  circle  of  the  Medici  at  the  p^od  oct 
the  revival  of  letters  in  Italy.  Since  that  time,  the  tyrannous  sway  of  Aristotle,  duuac- 
toristic  of  the  middle  ages,  has  alwavs  been  kept  in  check  by  a  strong  band  of  enthuri- 
aitic  Platonists  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  Since  the  French  revolution  particularly, 
the  study  of  Piato  has  been  pursued  with  renewed  vigor  in  Germany,  France,  and  Eng- 
land; and  many  of  our  distinguished  authors,  without  expressly  professing  Platonism — 
as  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Mrs.  Browning,  Ruskin,  etc. — Imve  formed  a  strong  and  a 
growing  party  of  adherents,  who  could  find  no  common  banner  under  which  ihey  could 
at  once  so  convenientiy  and  so  himorably  muster  as  that  of  Plato.  The  amount  oil 
learned  labor  expended  on  the  text  of  Plato  during  the  present  ii^entury,  has  been  in  pro- 
portion; and  in  this  department  the  names  of  Bekker,  Ast,  and  Stallbaum  stand  pre-emi- 
nent. Prof.  Jowett  also,  in  Oxford,  has  madp  Plato  his  standard  author  for  many  years 
and  published  In  1871  a  fine  translation  of  the  Dialoguea  of  Flato  (3d  ed.  18d2).  Mr. 
Qrote,  the  historian,  published  his  Plato  and  the  othar  Gompanvm$  <^  Sooratet  in  1864 
(hie  of  the  best  accounts  of  the  Platonli;  philosophy  is  given  in  Zeller'sPM.  dm-  6fieaAfM, 
of  which  the  part  on  Ptato  and  the  OU«r  Aoadei^  was  transUted  in  1876.  Sea  Pater, 
Plato  and  Platoniam  (1898). 

PLATOFF,  Matvki  Ivanovitch,  Count,  the  hetman  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  and 
a  Russian  cavalry  gen. ,  was  b.  on  the  banks  of  the  Don.  Aug.  6. 1751,  and  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  which  had  emigrated  from  Greece.  Having  acquired 
a  considerable  reputation  for  wisdom  and  bravery,  he  was  appointed  by  the  czar  Alex- 
ander I.  hetman  of  the  Cossacks;  and  snbsequently,  as  a  lieut.gen.  in  the  Russian  army, 
and  afterwards  as  commander  of  the  Russian  Irregular  cavalry,  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  wara  both  with  France  and  Turkey.  After  the  French  bad  evacuated  Mos- 
cow, and  retreated,  Platoff  hung  upon  their  rear  with  the  utmost  pertinacity,  wearying 
them  out  by  incessant  attacks,  cutting  off  straggling  parties,  capturing  their  convoys  c3 
provisions,  and  keeping  them  in  a  Btate  of  continual  terror  and  apprehension.  The 
French  historians  state  that  Bonaparte's  army  suffered  more  loss  from  the  attacks  of 
PlatoflTs  Cossacks  than  from  privation  and  exhaustion.  He  defeated  Lefebvre  at  Alten- 
burg.  After  the  rout  of  the  French  at  Leipzig,  he  inflicted  great  loss  upon  them  in  their 
retreat,  and  subsequently  gained  a  victory  over  them  at  Laon.  The  inhabitants  of  Seine- 
et-Marne  will  long  remember  him  by  the  devastations  and  pillage  committed  by  his 
imdiscipllned  bands.  He  was  cnthuaiastlcally  welcomed  by  the  Parisians  (to  their 
shame),  and  also  by  the  English,  who  presented  him  with  a  sword  of  honor  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  visit  to  London  in  company  with  Marshal  BlQcher.  The  allied  nuHUiebs 
loaded  hin^ith  honors  and  decorations,  and  the  czar  gave  him  the  title  of  count  He 
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Ktired  to  his  own  couDtrr,  there  to  mouro  the  death  of  his  only  eon,  who  had  been 
killed  in  the  campaign  of  1812,  and  died  near  Tcherkask  m  1818.  No  other  Russian 
gen.  ever  exercised  sucli  an  influence  over  tlie  men  under  his  command,  aud  their  awe 
of  him  was  not  ereater  than  their  affection;  but  this  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  inflezl- 
blfi  and  speedy  justice  which  ho  administered  to  them,  and  to  the  freedom  with  which 
he  left  them  to  rob  and  pillage. 

nATOVIC  LOTS,  the  name  given  to  an  affection  subsisting  between  two  persons  of 
different  sex,  which  ia  presumed  to  bo  unaccompanied  by  any  sensuous  emotions,  aud  to 
be  based  on  moral  or  intellectual  affinities.  Tlie  expression  has  originated  in  the  view 
of  Plato,  who  held  that  the  common  sexual  love  of  tlie  race,  harassed  and  afflicted  with 
fleshly  longings,  is  only  a  subordinate  form  of  that  perfect  and  ideal  love  of  truth  which 
the  soul  should  cultivate.  Whether  such  a  sentiment  as  Platonic  love  can  really  subsist 
between  persons  of  different  sex  has  been  frequently  disputed;  but  without  pronounc- 
ing positively  on  a  point  so  delicate,  and  depending  so  much  on  differences  in  our  spirit- 
ual oiganization,  it  may  i>e  safely  affirmed  that  wherever  a  feeling  calling  itself  by  this 
name  exists,  it  has  undoubtedly  a  tendency  to  develop  into  something  more  deflultu  and 
paasioiiateL 

FLATOOV  (probably  from  tlie  French  photon)  was  a  term  formerly  used  to  designate 
a  body  of  troops  who  flred  together.  A  battalion  was  commonly  divided  into  Itt  pla- 
toon^ and  each  company  Into  two  platoons,  the  platoon  thus  corresponding  to  the  pres- 
ent sabdiTision.  The  word  is  obsolete  in  this  its  original  sense;  but  it  survives  in  the 
expreemon  "platoon  exercise,"  which  is  the  course  of  motions  in  connection  with  hand- 
Hug,  loading,  and  firing  the  musket  or  rifle. 

FLATT,  Obville  Hitchcock,  b.  Washington,  Conn.,  1827;  was  secretary  oi  state  of 
Conn.,  1857-^;  in  state  senate,  1861-62,  and  spet^r  of  the  house,  1869.  He  was  elected 
as  a  repub.  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  1879;  re-elected,  1885,  1890,  and  1807. 

riATS,  Thomas  Collier,  b.  N*.  Y.,  18S3;  educated  at  the  Owego  academy;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  185^  in  Yale  College,  withdrawing  in  his  junior  year  on  a<;count  of 
111  health.  He  went  into  mercantile  business,  became  prealdent  of  the  Tioga  national 
bank,  and  was  heavily  engaged  In  lumbering  In  Michigan.  He  was  clerk  of  Tioga  co., 
1888-61,  and  a  member  of  congress,  1872-7tt.  In  1879  he  was  made  general  manager, 
secretary,  and  director  of  the  U.  S.  express  company;  in  1880  was  appointed  a  quaran- 
tine commissioner  at  the  port  of  New  York;  and  in  Jan.,  1881,  he  was  elected  U.  S, 
senator.  Within  a  few  months  both  he  and  Senator  Roscoe  Conkling  resigned  because 
of  dissatistaction  with  President  (.Tartield's  administration.  He  was  re-elected  U.  S. 
senator  in  ISM.   He  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  shrewd  political  manager. 

FXiATTE,  a  co.  In  n.w.  Missouri,  adjoining  Kansas,  bounded  on  the  s.w.  and  a.  by 
the  Missouri,  drained  also  by  Platte  river,  and  Smith's  fork  of  the  Platte;  traversed  by 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacitic,  and  the  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  and  CouncU 
Bluffs  railroads;  about  410  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  16,248,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  sur- 
&ee  ^  rolling  and  heavily  wooded,  the  soil  fertile;  principal  productions,  com,  wheat, 
oats,  and  live  stock,   Co.  seat,  Platte  City. 

TUTTS.  a  CO.  In  e.  Nebraska,  bounded  on  the  s.  by  the  Platte  river,  drained  by  Shell 
creek  and  the  Loup  fork  of  the  Platte,  traversed  by  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Burling- 
ton Route  railroads;  about  682  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  15,437,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The 
surface  is  rolling,  and  the  sc41  fertile.  Com,  hay,  oats,  and  wheat  are  the  principal  pro- 
ductions. Co.  seat,  Colombos. 

FL&TIXV'SXE.   See  Balaton. 

TLkTIE  BIVXB  is  formed  by  its  n.  and  s.  forks,  which  rise  In  Colorado  among  the 
Rocky  mountains,  and  join  in  Lincoln  co.,  Nebraska,  t  Its  general  course  is  e.,  and  It 
empties  Into  the  Missouri  in  lat.  41"  3.'  n.  after  a  course  of  about  460  miles.  Includiiw 
the  forks,  its  length  is  about  1,400  miles,  and  it  drains  an  urea  of  many  thousands  of 
sq.  ndles.   It  is  very  ahaUoW}  ajid  unnavlgable  even  for  small  vessels. 

PLATTSST7B0,  vlll^,  co.  seat  of  Clinton  co.,  N.  Y.,  and  port  of  entry  for  the  Cham- 
plain  district;  on  lake  Champlaln,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saranac  river,  and  on  the  Clia- 
teaueay  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  railroads.  One  of  the  flrat  naval  battles  of  the 
revolntlonary  war  was  fought  here  dct.  11, 1770,  the  American  vessels  being  commanded 
by  Benedict  Arnold.  During  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain  it  was  the  United 
Sutes  headqnart«»  for  the  northern  frontier  and  the  scene  of  the  brilliant  naval  and 
land  battles.  Id  both  of  which  the  Americans  were  victorious.  The  town  was  settled  in 
1785,  chiefly  by  emigrants  from  Dutchess  co.  and  Tx>ng  Island.  In  1849  and  1867  it  was 
visited  by  disastrous  fires  that  destroyed  the  chief  business  portion  of  the  town.  It  now 
contains  numerous  mills  and  manufactories,  several  banks,  public  schools  and  a  high 
school,  churches,  a  public  library,  home  for  aged  ladies,  home  for  the  friendless,  a  state 
normal  school,  the  Plattsbnrg  academy,  court-house  and  jail,  custom-house  and  post- 
offlce,  and  barracks  for  United  States  soldiers.  It  is  liglited  by  electricity,  and  draws  Its 
water  supply  from  springs  7  miles  distant.  Large  quantities  of  logs  are  floated  down 
the  Saranac  river,  producing  anniully  about  25,000,000  ft.  of  lumber;  and  the  product 
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of  more  than  50  Iron  bloom  foives  is  brought  to  the  rfllage  for  ihlpment.  Besides  liuii> 
bering  and  Bhipping,  the  prlncuMal  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  sewing  machines, 
shirts,  and  wood-pulp.   Pop.  '90,  7,010. 

PIATTSICOVTH,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Cass  co.,  I^eb. :  on  the  Missouri  river  and  the 
Missouri  Pact&e  and  the  Burlington  Boute  n^lroads;  80  miles  s.  of  Omaha.  It  has  a 
public  library,  high  school,  electric  lights,  banks,  several  churches,  the  Burlin^n  rait 
road  car  shops,  brick  and  terra-cotta  works,  and  cigar  foctories.   Fop.  *00,  8,3^. 

nATTS'TOXA  (Gr.  broad-mouth),  a  genua  of  flshei  of  the  famiiy  aOurida,  having  a 
very  flat  (depressed)  snout,  and  a  verv  large  mouth  with  six  long  baroels;  the  skin  quite 
destitute  of  scales;  two  dorsal  flus;  the  eyes  lateral,  level  with  the  nostrils.  The  spectes 
are  numerous,  some  of  them  attuning  a  large  size,  many  of  them  notable  for  their  dis- 
tinct and  conspicuous  markings.  Several  are  natives  of  the  rivers  of  the  n.e.  of  South 
America;  and  Among  these  are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  delicious  of  fresh-watel 
fishes,  as  P.  t^'inum,  kuowu  among  different  tribes  of  Indians  by  various  namefr— 
eoruOo,  eolite,  oranni,  etc,  which  has  an  elongated  body,  light  blue,  transvoBCly  straaked 
with  black  and  white,  and  a  spreading  forked  tail.  It  is  t>oth  taken  haitedliooka  and 
shot  with  arrows  by  Indians,  as  are  several  other  species,  some  of  which  an  found  as 
far  s.  as  Buenos  Ayres. 

PLATTIH,  an  important  manufacturing  city  of  Saxony,  iu  a  beautiful  valley  on  the 
White  Elster,  S2  m.  s.w.  of  Zwickau.  It  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Saxon  Voigt- 
land,  and  Its  castle  was  at  one  time  the  residence  of  the  voigt,  or  imperial  oommisf^ioner. 
but  is  DOW.  used  as  the  seat  of  Justice  and  other  courts.  Plauen  contains  a  gymnasium, 
a  royal  palace,  and  numerous  educational  aud  benevolent  institutions.  It  carries  on 
extensive  manufactures  of  muslin,  cambric,  and  jaconet  goods,  as  well  as  embroidered 
fabrics  and  cotton  goods.  In  Sept.  1844,  100  buildings  were  destroyed  fire,  and  after 
that  event,  tlw  town -wsB  almost  wholly  rebuilt.   Pop.  >95,  6^197. 

PLAITTT^  T.  Hacciub,  or,  las  correctly,  H.  Accnrs,  the  great  oomlo  poet  of  Bmne. 
was  b.  about  254  b.c.  at  Sarsina,  a  village  of  Umbria.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  his 
early  life  and  education;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  came  to  Rome  while  still  a  youth,  and 
there  acquired  a  complete  mastervof  the  Iiatin  language  in  its  m(»t  Idiomatic  form,  as  well 
as  an  extensive  familiarity  virith  Greek  literature.  It  Is  uncertain  wheUier  he  ever  obtaiued 
the  Roman  franchise.  His  first  employment  was  with  the  actors,  in  whose  service  he 
saved  an  amount  of  money  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  leave  Rome  and  commence  business 
on  his  own  account.  What  the  nature  of  this  business  was,  or  where  ho  carried  it  on,  we 
are  not  informed;  we  know,  however,  that  he  failed  in  it,  and  returned  to  Rome,  where 
he  had  to  earn  his  livelihood  In  the  service  of  a  baker,  with  whom  he  was  engaged  in 
turning  a  hand-mill.  At  tills  time — a  few  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  secoudTunic 
war— be  was  probably  about  80  years  of  age;  and  while  employed  in  his  humble  occu- 
pation, he  composed  three  plays,  which  he  sold  to  the  managers  of  the  public  games,  and 
from  the  proceeds  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  leave  the  mitl,  and  turn  his  hand  to  more 
congenial  work.  The  commencement  of  his  literary  career  may,  therefore,  be  fixed  about 
234B.C.,  from  which  date  he  continued  to  produce  comedies  with  wonderful  fertility, 
till  1B4,  when  he  died  in  his  70th  year.  He  was  at  first  contemporary  with  Livius 
Andronicus  and  Nsvius:  Bubsequenti^  with  Ennins  and  Cfet^lius. 

Of  bis  numerous  plays — 180  of  which  bore  his  name  in  the  last  century  of  the  repub- 
lic—only 80  have  c<»ne  down  to  us.  Many  of  them,  however,  were  regarded  as  spurious 
by  the  Roman  critics,  among  whom  Varro  in  his  treatise  (Quaitiones  iHautina)  limits  the 
genuine  comedies  of  the  poet  to  31.  With  the  exception  of  the  Slst,  these  Varronian 
comedies  are  tlie  same  as  those  we  now  possess.  Their  titles,  arranged  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Bacchides)  in  alphabetical  order,  are  as  follows:  1,  AitwhUryo;  2,  Aa'naria; 
8,  Avlidaria;  4,  Captivi;  6,  OireuUo;  6,  Oatina;  7,  Ciitellaria;  8,  l^idinu;  9,  Bacfhidet; 
10,  Moateliaria;  11.  Mtnmchmi;  13,  MUa;  18,  Jfereator;  18.  Pteudolu*;  16,  Amv&M/ 
16,  Plena/  17,  Eudent;  16,  SUohvs;  19,  Trinummvt;  90,  TYveulmtas;  SI,  Vidvlaria. 
As  a  comic  writer,  Plautus  enjoyed  immense  popularity  amon^  the  Romans,  and  held 
possession  of  the  stage  down  to  the  time  of  Diocletian.  The  \ivacity.  the  humor,  and 
the  rapid  action  of  his  plays,  as  well  as  his  skill  in  constructing  plots,  commanded  ihf 
admiration  of  the  educated  no  les^  than  of  the  unlettered  Romans;  while  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  national  poet  prepossessed  his  audiences  in  his  favor.  Although  he  laid  ttu 
Greek  comic  drama  under  heavy  contributions,  and  "  adapted"  the  plots  of  Menander, 
Diphllus,  and  Philemon  with  all  the  license  of  a  modem  playwright,  he  alwa^  preserved 
the  style  and  character  native  to  the  Romans,  and  reproduced  the  life  and  intellectual 
tone  of  the  people  in  a  wa^  that  at  once  conciliated  their  fnionpatbies.  The  admiration 
in  which  he  was  held  by  bis  contemporaries  descended  to  Cicero  and  St.  Jerome;  while 
he  has  found  imitators  in  Shakespeare,  Moli^re,  Dryden,  Addison,  and  Lessiug,  and 
translators  in  most  European  countries.  The  only  complete  translation  of  his  works 
into  English  is  that  by  Thornton  and  Warner  (5  vols..  1767-74).  Unfortunately  the 
text  of  his  plays,  as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  is  in  such  a  very  corrupt  state,  so  defec- 
tive from  lacunae,  and  so  flUed  with  interpolations,  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  hy 
the  grammarian  and  the  commentator  before  they  can  be  read  with  full  appredatioo  or 
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CMnfort.  ^nie  eiUUo  prineept  was  printed  at  Yenloa  In  17^  'Weiw  and  Fledceisen  have 
given  MB  ^poA  modern  editions;  but  tbat  of  Ritschl  (Ist  ed.  1848-04;  Sd  ed,  1871)  shows 
such  admirable  acuteneas  and  learning  as  to  hare  siqteraeded  all  othera 

TUTTAZB,  John,  a  Scottish  matliematidan  and  natural  philowniher.  was  b.  at  Ben- 
Tie  in  Forfarshire,  March  10, 1748.  His  father,  who  was  minister  oi  the  united  parishes 
of  Lifl  and  Benvie,  sent  him  to  the  uniTerslty  of  St.  Andrews  at  the  age  of  14,  to  study 
with  a  view  to  the  ministry;  and  here  Pla^^r  gained  great  reputation  as  a  diligent  and 
successful  student,  especialiy  in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy;  so  much  so  that, 
while  a  student,  he  for  some  time  dischuved  the  duties  of  the  natural  phllosopbr  chair 
during  the  iliness  of  the  professor.  In  ITTO  he  entered  the  ministry,  and  succeeaed  his 
father  in  the  parish  of  LiiC  and  Benvie.  During  his  leisure  hours,  he  still  prosecuted  his 
favorite  studies,  the  fruits  of  these  labors  being  two  memoirs,  On  the  Ariilimeiieoflmpot' 
albU  Quantitiei  and  Aeamnt  qf  iJut  LUhologieal  Survey  of  SchihaUion,  which  were  commu- 
Dicatol  to  the  royal  Bodety  of  London.  In  17^  he  resigned  his  parochial  charge  to 
superintend  the  education  of  the  sons  of  Mr.  Ferguson  of  Raith;  and  in  1785  he  b^me 
lomt-professor  of  mathematics  along  with  Adam  FerRuson  in  the  university  of  £din- 
Durgh;  but  exchanged  his  chair  for  that  of  natural  pnilosophy  in  1806.  He  took  the 
part  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Leslie  (q.v.),  his  successor  m  the  mathematical  chair,' 
and  pnblislied  a  pamphlet  full  of  bithig  satire  against  the  "  new-sprung  zeal  for  ortho- 
doxy." He  became  a  strenuous  supporter  of  toe  "Huttoman  theory'°fn  geology,  and 
after  publishing  hia  lauOratiffM  <^  mOfymUm  Theorp  <^  <A«  EaHh  (Edin.  1802),  he 
made  many  journeys  for  the  sake  of  more  extensive  observations,  particularly  in  1815, 
when  he  visited  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  He  died  at  Edinburgh,  July  19, 1819. 
Playfair,  according  to  Jeffrey  {Annual  Biograj^y,  1820),  "  possessed  in  the  highest 
degree  all  the  characteristics  both  of  a  fine  and  a  poweiful  understanding-  at  once  pene- 
trating and  vigilant,  but  more  dietingidshed,  perhaps,  by  the  caution  and  success  of  its 
march,  than  b^  the  brilliancy  or  rapidity  of  its  movements."  Playfair  was,  during  the 
later  port  of  bis  life,  secreta:^  to  the  royal  society  of  Edinburgh.  From  1804  he  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  BdiabvTgh  Sniauf,  criticising  the  works  of  Laplace,  Zach, 
and  Kater,  and  the  great  trigonometrical  surveys,  both  fronch  and  English,  which  had 
just  been  completed.  He  afeo  wrote  the  articles  "^pinus"  and  *'  Physical  Astronomy,** 
and  an  incomplete  "  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science" 
for  the  Encyaopedia  BrUanniea,  His  contributions  to  the  Trantactiona  of  the  Soyal 
8oete^  of  Edinburgh  are  numerous  and  exceedingly  varied,  a  treatise  on  "Naval  Tactics" 
even  appearing  among  them.  His  separata  works  are  iti<&BlemmtaofOtometTy(^m., 
17WS),  containing  the  first  six  books  of  EuoUd,  with  supplementary  articles  on  trigonom- 
etry, solid  geometry,  and  the  quadrature  of  the  circle;  and  his  OuUinea  cfSdtwral  PhU- 
OM^Ay  (Edin.  1818  and  1816),  bdng  the  hnds  of  his  lectures  delivered  in  the  unlversitv 
on  that  subject.  A  third  Tolomes  of  the  OuOnuti;  completing  the  wortc,  was  promisea, 
bat  never  appeared. 

PIAT7AIB,  Baron  Lyox,  k.c.b.  ;  h.  India,  1819;  educated  at  St.  Andrews  college ;  at 
an  early  age  (in  1834)  took  a  course  In  chemistry  at  Glasgow.  In  18S7  he  revisited  India 
for  ills  health;  returned  the  next  year,  and  after  studying  under  the  celebrated  German 
chemist  Lleblg,  became  the  maniwer  of  lai^e  calico  mills  at  CUtheroe,  Scotland.  In  1843 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Manchester  Royu  Institution.  In  Uie 
world's  exnlbitionin  London  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  juries,  and  for  his 
valuable  services  was  made  a  companion  of  the  bath.  At  the  exhibition  of  1662  he  held 
the  same  position.  The  chemical  society  of  London  elected  him  president  in  18&7,  and 
in  1858  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  Edinburgh  university.  He  became 
a  member  of  several  royal  commissions  for  examining  into  questions  concerning  science 
or  health.  In  1808  Dr.  Playfair  was  returned  to  parliament  as  a  liberal  from  the  Scotch 
nniverslties,  and  afterward  was  prominent  In  political  matters.  In  187S  he  was  appointed 
postmaster-general  and  became  a  privy-coimciior.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerasci  as  flrat 
baron  Playfair  of  St.  Andrews,  and  appointed  a  lord  in  waiting  in  1802.  He  edited  and 
wrote  many  treatises  on  scientific  and  technical  topics,  and  published  lectures  and  ad- 
dresses on  universities,  education,  and  the  progress  of  sanitary  reform. 

PLEA  Is  a  technical  term  tn  law.  In  England  and  America  It  has  a  very  restrict- 
ed meaning,  being  confined  to  the  Reading  of  a  defendant  to  an  action  at  common 
law.  Now  In  afl  actions  fn  the  English  courts  It  is  called  the  "statement  of 
defense."— In  Scotland  It  is  not  used  In  the  same  sense,  but  denotes  the  short  legal 

Sound  on  which  a  party,  whether  pursuer  or  defender^  liases  Ms  case  or  pleading, 
ence  the  pleas  in  law  are  only  short  propositions  of  law.  Fleas  are  subdiTidedacccira- 
Ing  to  their  subject-matter.  Into  pleas  dilatoiy  and  peremptory,  pleas  of  abatement, 
pleas  to  the  jurisdiction.  Pleas  in  bar  are  the  same  as  peremptory  pleas;  but  in  crimi- 
nal cafies  in  England,  special  pleas  in  bar  are  pleas  stating  some  ground  for  not  proceed- 
ing with  the  indictment,  such  as  a  plea  of  form^  acquittal  or  autrefois  acquit;  or  of 
conviction,  or  autrefois  convict;  or  a  plea  of  pardon.— In  Scotland  a  "plea  of  panel" 
means  a  plea  of  guilty  or  not  guilty.  Fleas  of  the  crown  was  an  expression  ancientiy 
used  to  denote  the  divisions  of  criminal  offenses  generally,  as  in  the  well-^nowa 
woric  called  Pieat  qf  the  Orovm,  by  SirMatthew  Hale  and  othOT  writers.  The  phnue 
waa  so  used  because  the  Bovereign  was  supposed  in  law  to  be  the  person  injured  by 
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evcTy  wrong  done  to  the  oomiminity,  and  therefore  was  the  praeecotor  for  every  nicb 

oflense. 

FLEASDTO,  as  a  l^al  tenn,  has  two  meanings — a  restricted  and  a  genera!  meanine. 
In  the  former  aeoBe,  It  Ta  a  generic  term  to  deaoie  the  written  formula  containing  thesub 
ject-matter  of  a  litigant's  demand,  or  claim,  or  of  his  defense  or  iinswer  thereto,  in  itE 
general  sense,  it  denotes  that  system  of  rules  on  whicli  the  particular  pleadings  of  liti- 
gants are  framed.  In  the  practice  of  English  common  law,  the  pleidlags  in  an  action 
were  called  the  declaration,  plea,  replicutiou,  rejoinder,  surrejoinder,  rebutter,  surrebut- 
ter, etc — the  first  being  a  statement  of  the  plaintiff's  demand;  the  second,  the  defense 
thereto,  and  so  on,  each  alternately  answering  the  other,  until  the  parties  arrive  ai  a 
stop,  called  an  issue,  which  means  a  proposition  of  fact,  which  the  one  affirms,  and  tba 
other  denies.  When  an  issue  is  arrived  at,  the  parties  can  go  no  further;  and  the  next 
step  ia  to  send  the  issue  before  a  Jury,  that  tliey  may  decide  it.  When  the  parties  differ, 
not  on  a  question  of  facL  but  on  one  of  law',  it  is  called  a  demurrer,  which  must  be 
decided  by  the  court.  These  technical  names  have,  however,  been  recently  much 
changed.  In  the  lUgh  ccurt  of  justice,  Uie  plaintiff's  pleading  is  called  his  ' '  statement 
of  datm;"  then  follow  the  "  statement  of  defense,''  the  reply,  etc..  there  being  no  fw 
ther  pleadings. — In  Scotland,  the  pleadings  of  the  partiea  are  called  the  summon* 
(including  the  condescendence),  the  defenses  or  answers,  the  revised  condescendence,  the 
revised  answers,  etc.  Tiic  peculiar  techiiii:iil  rules  to  which  the  pleadings  of  partiei 
must  conform  are  capable  of  being  understood  only  by  lawyers. 

It  may  be  added  that  ia  the  common-law  system  until  recently  followed  in  most  of  our 
states  it  dlflered  greatly  from  the  equity  pleading  and  that  employed  in  the  admiralty 
courts.  In  the  hist  the  "libel"  of  the  complninant  or  " libelant"  corresponds  to  the 
**  declaration"  in  common  law  and  to  the  "  bill"  in  equity  proceedings,  and  each  sub. 
sequent  step  was  set  forth  in  an  "allegation."  In  equity,  tlie  plea  responding  to  the  bill 
is  called  the  "answer,"  and  subsequent  pleadings  were  less  formal  and  technical  than  in 
common  law.  At  common  law  pleas  subsequent  to  the  declaration  were  either  of  the 
nature  of  a  traverse,  directly  contradicting  the  allegations  of  the  plea  next  preceding, 
and  tbuB  offering;  an  opportunity  to  close  tlie  issue ;  or  in  the  nature  of  confession  and 
avoidance,  not  (knying  the  truth  of  the  facts  claimed  hy  the  declaration,  but  setting  op 
new  matter  to  show  the  plaintiff  not  entitled  to  his  action,  and  to  avoid  Uie  effect  of  hia 
allegaUons.  Pleas  may  be  peremptory  or  dilatory:  tiic  former  altogether  denies  a  right 
of  action;  the  latter  sets  out  that  the  suit  has  been  brought  in  improper  form,  or  against 
the  wrong  party,  or  before  a  court  lacking  jurisdiction,  A  tpedal  plea  in  bar  differs  from 
the  ffeneral  imu  in  that  the  latter  denies  all  the  material  allegations  of  the  preceding  plea; 
and  from  a  special  iatue,  which  does  not  set  up  new  matter  but  denies  some  part  which,  it 
is  clmmed,  goea  to  the  ffiat  of  the  action.  The  issue  finally  reached  may  be  either  one  of 
law,  raised  by  a  demurrer;  or  of  fact,  as  on  the  acceptance  of  a  traverse.  A  plea  pitit 
darrein  continuance  Beta  out  that  new  matter  of  defense  has  come  to  the  Icnowledga  of 
the  party  presenting  the  nlea^  dnce  the  hist  continuance  of  the  case,  or  the  last  stage  of 
the  suit.  The  system  of  common-law  pleading  wns  cxtremelv  technical  and  fonnal, 
required  great  accuracy  and  precision,  and  the  pleas  were  cumbered  wiUi  obsolete  and 
redundant  phraseology.   In  England  the  old  system  has  I>een  greatly  improved  by  acts  of 

Earliament,  and  in  tne  United  States  the  codes  of  procedure  of  a  majority  of  the  states 
ave  abolished  the  conmion-law  pleadings,  and  have  done  away  with  the  distinction 
between  legal  and  equitable  suits,  admitting  equitable  defenses  in  all  suits.  The  "  com- 
plaint" usually  takes  the  place  of  the  declaration,  the  demurrer  is  retained,  the  response 
of  the  defendant  Is  termra  the  "  answer,"  and  the  pleadings  never  extend  beyond  the 
phdntifl's  "  reply"  to  the  answer.  The  one  point  insisted  upon  is  that  the  conflicting 
cl^ms  of  the  parties  shall  be  clearly  and  distinctly  set  out,  and  the  points  in  dispute 
brought  within  the  jurisdiction  and  cognizance  of  the  court.  The  rules  of  pleading  in 
criminal  practice  are  similar  to  those  in  civil  practice.  The  pleas  arc  of  five  kinds:  plea 
of  guilty;  to  tlio  jurisdiction ;  inabatement;  m  demurrer,  and  pleas  in  bar.  Pleas  In  bar 
(in  criminal  cases)  may  be  of  four  kinds:  former  conviction;  former  acquittal;  pardon; 
and  "not  guilty."  On  refusal  of  an  accused  to  plead,  the  court  may  order  a  plea  of 
' '  not  guilty"  to  he  entered.  A  plea  of  "  nolo  contendere"  allows  an  inferior  court  to 
give  verdict  on  an  ex-parte  hearing,  and  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  at  once  taking  the 
case  to  a  higher  court.  In  England  a  prisoner  accused  of  felony  who  refused  to  plead, 
was  former^  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  heavy  weights  unUl  he  yielded  or  died.  The 
last  application  of  this  peine  forte  et  dure.was  in  1741. 

PLEABOHTOH,  Alpbbd,  b.  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1824;  graduated  at  West  Point, 
1844,  and  brevetted  2d  Ueut.  1st  dragoons;  maj.  2d  cavaliT,  1862;  served  in  the  Mexican 
war  and  brevetted  Ist  Ueut.  for  bravery  at  Palo  Alto  and  Kesaca  de  la  Palma:  afterward 
on  frontier  duty  as  acting  assistant  adj.-gen. ;  in  the  war  of  t,he  secession  commanded 
his  regiment  from  Utah  to  Washington,  and  served  with  it  through  the  peninsular  cam- 
paign, 1862;  during  which  he  was  appointed  brig. -gen.  of  volunteers;  commanded  a 
divuion  of  cavalry  In  the  army  of  the  Potomac  that  followed  Lee's  army  into  Maryland; 
was  engaged  at  Boonsboro,  South  Mountain,  Antietam,  and  in  the  pursuit  afterwwrd; 
at  Fredericksburg  steadily  engaged  the  enemy's,  cavalry;  at  ChancelloTSvUle  aneated 
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the  advance  of  Stonewall  Jackson's  corps  when.  It  seemed  about  to  drive  all  before  it. 
Having  been  made  maj.-gen.,  he  took  part  in  numerous  actions  preceding  the  battle  of 
Gettysbuig,  in  which  also  he  was  commaQder-in-chief  of  the  cavalry;  transferred  to  Mis- 
souri, 1864,  he  drove  Gen.  Price  out  of  the  state;  was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer 
service,  1866;  resigned  from  the  r^jiolu  army,  1868;  for  several  years  wa«  a  collector 
of  internal  revenue.   He  d.  in  1887. 

nXASAHTS,  a  co.  In  n.w.  West  Yirgliiia,  bounded  on  Uie  n.w.  by  the  Ohio  ;  about 
ISO  sq.m.  jpop.  '90,  7389,  with  ooltned.  Tlua  surface  is  rolling  or  billy,  and  heavily 
wooded.  The  soil  is  fairly  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  com,  wheat,  oats, 
potatoes,  and  grass.  Much  petroleum  is  exported.  Go.  seat,  Bu  ilaxyn. 

FUEBSUm  (Lat.  plOt.  from  the  same  root  as  Lat.  tmpUo,  to  All:  and  Gr.  pbfAM, 
multitude),  the  commcm  peo{>le  of  Rome;  one  of  the  two  elemcntH  of  which  the  Roman 
nation  consisted.  Tlieir  origin,  aa  a  separate  class,  is  to  be  tract-d  partly  to  natural,  and 
partly  to  artificial  causes.  The  foundation  of  Rome,  prolmbly  as  a' fron tier-em p>orium  of 
Latin  traffic  (according  to  Mommsen's  suggestion),  would  bring  about  tbe  place  a  number 
of  inferior  employes,  clients,  or  hangers-on,  of  the  enterprising  commercial  agriculturists 
who  laid  tbe  primitive  basis  of  tbe  material  and  moral  prosperity  of  the  city.  These 
hangraa-on  were  the  original  plebeians,  or  non-burgessea  of  Rome,  whose  numbers  were 
constantly  Increased  by  the  subjugation  of  the  suirounding  cities  and  states.  Tbxa, 
tradition  states  that,  on  the  capture  of  Alba,  while  the  most  dutinguislicd  citizens  of  that  - 
town  were  received  among  the  Roman  patricians,  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
likewise  transferred  to  Rome,  were  kept  iu  submission  to  the  populus  or  patricians  of 
Rome — in  other  words,  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  plebeians.  Simitar  transfers  of  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  conquered  towns  are  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Ancus  Martins.  The 
order  of  plebeians  thus  gradually  formed  soon  exceeded  the  patricians  in  numbers,  partly 
inhabiting  Rome,  and  partly  the  adjoining  country.  Though  citizens,  they  wereneither 
ccauprehended  in  tbe  three  tribes,  nor  in  the  euria,  nor  in  ue  patrician  gente$,  and  wore 
therefore  excluded  from  the  comltia,  tbe  senate,  and  all  the  civil  and  priestly  <^ces  of 
the  state.    They  could  not  intermarrr  wttti  the  patricians. 

The  first  step  (according  to  tramtionary  belief)  towards  breaking  down  the  barrier 
between  the  two  classes  was  the  'admission,  under  Tarquinius  Priscus,  of  some  of  the 
more  considerable  plel)eian  families  into  the  three  tribes,  aervius  Tullius  divided  the  part 
of  the  city  and  the  adjacent  country  which  was  inhabited  by  plebeians,  into  renons  or 
local  trinisa,  assigning  land  to  those  plebeians  who  were  yet  without  it.  The  plebeian 
tribes,  with  tribunes  at  their  head,  formed  an  organization  similar  to  that  of  the  patri- 
cians. The  same  king  further  extended  the  rights  of  the  plebeians  by  dividing  the  whole 
body  of  citizens,  patrician  and  plebeian,  into  five  classes,  according  to  their  wealth,  and 
forming  a  great  national  assembly  called  the  eomitia  eerUuriata,  in  which  the  plebeians  met 
the  patricians  on  a  footing  of  equality;  but  the  patricians  continued  to  be  alone  eligible 
to  the  senate,  the  highest  magistracy,  and  Ihe  priestly  offices.  These  newly  acquired 
privileges  were  lost  in  tbe  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  but  restored  on  tbe  estaohsh- 
ment  of  tbe  republic.  Soon  afterwards,  the  vacancies  which  had  occurred  in  the 
senate  during  the  reign  of  the  last  king,  were  filled  up  by  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
plebeian  equTtes,  ancTthe  plebeians  acquired  a  variety  of  new  privileges  by  the  laws  of 
Valerius  Riblicola.   The  oicroachroents  on  those  privileges  on  the  part  of  the  patri- 


cians, began  the  lon^-continued  stm^le  between  Uie  two  orderB,.which  eventual^  led 
to  the  plebeians  gaining  access  to  all  the  civil  and  reU^ous  offices,  acquiring  for  their 
decrees  (pkifudta)  the  force  of  law.  Under  the  Hortensian  law  (286  B.C.),  the  two  hostile 
classes  were  at  last  amalgamated  in  one  general  body  of  Roman  citizens  with  equal 
rights.  Henceforth,  the  term  populua  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  plebeians  alone,  some- 
times to  the  whole  body  of  citizens  assembled  in  the  eomitia  eerUuriata  or  tributa,  and 
pEs&t  is  occadonally  used  in  a  loose  way  for  the  multitude  or  populace,  in  opposition  to 
the  senatorial  party.   See  Patbiciaxt. 

FXtoDGXTB,  the  name  given,  in  the  ptdlttcal  phraseology  of  modem  France,  to  a 
decree  of  the  nation  obtained  by  an  appeal  to  universal  suffrage.  Thus,  Louis  Napoleon, 
for  example,  was  chosen  preudent,  and  subsequently  emperor,  by  a  plebiscite.  The 
word  is  borrowed  from  Uie  Latin;  but  the  ptelnadtam  of  the  Romans  properly  meant 
oul^  a  law  passed  at  the  eomitia  iributa,  i.e.,  assembly  of  the  ^l^,  or  "  commons,"  as 
distinguished  from  the  populvs,  or  the  "  nobles;"  and  although  it  was  ultimately  obliga- 
tory on  both  classes  of  the  community,  it,  of  course,  could  only  refer  to  such  matters  as 
it  was  within  the  province  of  the  amUia  trUmta  to  legislate  upon,  and  could  not  funda- 
mentally alter  or  destroy  the  constitution. 

PLEOTOO'VATHX,  in  the  system  of  Cuvier,  and  also  in  that  of  Muller,  an  order  of 
osseous  fishes,  hut  having  the  skeleton  less  perfectly  ossified  than  osseous  fishes  gener' 
ally;  the  skin  furnished  with  ganoid  scales  or  spines;  and  particularly  characterized  by 
having  the  maxillary  and  premaxillary  bones  anchylosed  or  soldered  together.  The 
gill-lid  and  rays  are  concealed  under  the  thick  skin,  with  only  a  small  opening.  Tbe 
ribs  are  very  ahort,  and  there  are  no  distinctly  developed  ventral  fins.  The  flshes 
belonging  to  this  order  arc  not  many.  They  are  regarded  as  a  connecting  link  between 
the  osseous  and  the  carUtaj^noiia  fishes. 
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7UD0B  is  the  depositing  of  a  chattel  or  movable  with  a  crecUtor  In  securitv  of  a 
debt,  and  is  a  contract  between  the  parties  that  the  pledgee  shall  keep  the  chattel  till  the 
debt  Ib  paid.  In  England  when  A  pledges  property  '^i^  B  for  a  debt,  and  other  debts 
are  incurred,  B  cannot  retain  the  pledge  for  the  additional  debts;  but  in  Scotland  this  can 
be  done.  When  chattels  arepledged  in  England  for  debt  the  pled^  may  sell  the  fpxtdt 
if  the  debt  is  not  ^ald  at  the  time  agreed,  or  within  a  reasonable  time  after  noUoe  gnren; 
but  in  Scotland  this  can  onl^  be  done  bv  getting  the  authority  of  the  sheriff  and  a  wat^ 
rant  to  sell  the  goods.  Owing  to  the  irM^uent  occasions  of  poor  and  needy  persons  to 
pledge  their  goMs  in  order  to  procure  advances  of  money  for  temporary  purposes,  the 
legislature  has  enacted  special  laws  to  regulate  these  contracts.   See  FAWSBBOEisa. 

PLZ'IASSS,  in  Greek  mythology,  were,  accordiog  to  the  most  general  account,  the 
seven  daughters  of  Atlas  and  Plelone,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus.  Their  history  is  differ- 
ently related  by  the  Greek  mvthologists:  according  to  some  authorities  they  committed 
suicide  from  grief,  either  at  the  death  of  their  sisters,  the  Hyades,  or  at  the  fate  of  their 
father.  Atlas 7a. v.);  according  to  others  they  were  companions  of  Artemis  (Diana),  and 
being  pursued  by  Orion  (q.v.),  were  rescued  from  him  by  the  gods  by  being  trantdated 
to  the  sky;  all  authorities,  however,  agree  that,  after  their  death  or  tranalation,  they  were 
transformed  into  stars.  Only  six  ot  these  stars  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  the 
ancients  believed  that  the  seventh  hid  herself  from  shame  that  she  alone  of  the  Pleiades 
had  married  a  mortal,  while  her  six  siBterswere  the  spouses  of  different  gods.  Their 
names  are  Electra,  Maia,  Taygete,  Alcyone,  Celseno,  Sterope  (the  invisible  one),  and 
Merope. 

In  astronomy  a  gro^  or  constellation  of  six  stars  placed  on  the  shoulder  of  Taurus, 
the  second  sign  of  ^e  Zodiac,  and  forming,  with  the  pole-star  and  the  twin  Castor  and 
Pollux,  the  three  angiUw  points  of  a  figure  which  is  nearly  an  equilateral  triangle. 
Uany  believe,  from  the  uniform  agreement  that  the  Pleiades  were  "  seven"  in  number, 
that  the  constellation  at  an  eariy  period  contained  "seven" stars,  but  that  one  has  since 
disappeaied;  not  a  very  uncommon  occurrence. 

The  name  Poetieal  Fieiadet  is  frequently  applied  to  reunions  of  poete  in  septenary 
ups;  and  this  use  of  the  word  dates  from  the  timeof  the  Ptolemies — the  originator  of 
first  being  Ptolemy Philadelphus,  who,  from  the  number  of  the  Greek  poets  that 
flocked  to  Alexandria,  chose  out  seren,  whom  he  treated  with  special  distinction,  and 
denominated  his  pUiad.  His  example  was  followed  Xty  CSiarlanagne;  and  the  same 
system  was  kept  up  by  the  "Compagnie  des  Sept  Mantenadors  du  gay  Saber,"  (w  the 
"Oompagnie  des  Sept  Troubadours de  Toulouse,  down  till  the  ITthcentuiy.  SachaMO* 
dations  were  valuable  as  promoting  an  interchange  of  ideas  and  opinions  by  the  most 
eminent  in  the  same  departmsit  of  letters,  and  creating  a  kind  of  du  eorpt. 
naiOCBHS.  See  Pliocbnb. 
FLXIOaAUBITB.   See  PLiofiAiTBm 

PLEISTOCENE  (Gr.  most  recent),  or  Kbwsr  Plbiocekb,  terms  mtroduced  by  sir 
Charles  Lyell  to  designate  the  most  recent  tertiary  deposits,  the  organic  remains  of -which 
belong  almost  exclusively  to  existing  species,  within  the  last  few  years,  no  section  <A 
the  earth's  crust  has  received  so  much  attention  as  the  strata  included  under  this  name. 
The  obscurity  arising  from  great  antiquity  and  metamorphlc  changes  in  depceiti^  and 
the  consequent  necessity  of  calling  to  some  extent  on  the  imaginatton  in  investigatirau 
into  the  older  strata,  have  always  thrown  a  peculiar  charm  round  geology;  but  the  ex- 
amination of  the  little-changed  newer  deposits,  containing  animals  scarcely  differing  in 
genera  from,  and  many  of  them  the  same  even  in  species  as,  those  now  living,  being 
based  on  simple  observation,  has  been  overlooked,  although  the  best  method  in  all  obscura 
inquiries  Is  that  which  starts  from  the  known,  and  gradually  proceeds  to  the  unknown. 
The  paleozoic  rocks  have  been  carefully  grouped  and  classified,  and  the  fossils  described 
and  figured;  while  the  order  and  contents  of  the  pleistocene  (^posits  are  little  known. 
Their  Isolated  nature  to  some  extent  accounts  for  thb:  but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  they 
exhiUt  the  changes  that  have  immediately  preceded  the  present  order  of  things,  and  so 
give  us  the  first  sure  footing  in  our  progress  downward,  tney  deserve  careful  attentJcm. 

Not  only  in  organic  contents,  but  in  physical  conditions  under  which  they  were 
deposited,  the  pleistocene  strata  show  that  the  earth,  as  regards  itfi  general  temperature, 
was,  at  the  time  of  their  depo^tion,  in  a  condition  nearly  approaching  to  its  present 
There  is  consequently  a  considerable  difference  in  the  deposits  and  fossils  of  this  period 
in  the  different  regions  of  the  world.  The  alluvial  pampas  of  South  America  uid  the 
gravels  of  Australia  exhibit,  bv  their  structure  and  contents,  a  temperature  of  some 
warmth;  while  corresponding  deposits  of  Britain  and  the  continent  show  a  state  of  coM 
that  is  scarcely  conceivable  at  so  recent  a  period.  The  whole  of  northern  Europe  must 
have  been  under  ice  like  the  interior  of  Greenland  at  the  preseut  day.  Perhaps  the  best 
classification  of  the  deposits  is  one  baaed  on  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  period  when  they  were  formed.  The  oldest  pleistocene  deposits  represent  a 
time  of  intense  cold.  They  were  formed  at  the  bottom  of  a  sea  into  which  immense 
glaciers  forced  their  way.  The  fine  mud  in  which  the  organic  remains  are  buried  was 
obtained  from  the  melting  glaciers.  All  the  sliells  belong  to  species  now  living  in  arctic 
or  boreal  seas.  The  Bridlington  bedi,  near  Flambtooug^  Head,  consisting  of  sand,  clay. 
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KoA  pebbles,  with  nmnerous  marine  aihellB,  beloag  to  this  period.  Of  the  M  spedea 
detennined  by  Dr.  Woodward,  one-half  are  at  present  living  only  in  aeas  n.  of  Britain. 
The  clay  depoeita  on  the  e.  of  Scotland,  at  Elie  and  Errol,  lately  described  by  the  ler. 
Thomas  Brown,  contain  fossils  that  have  a  similar  arctic  facies.  The  shefis  of  the 
Bridlington,  Elie,  and  Errol  deposits  differ  from  those  of  the  other  pleistocene  strata  in 
being  much  more  arctic,  and  they  consequently  show  that  the  cold  had  reached  its  climax 
at  the  time  of  their  formation.  To  this  period  most  probably  belongs  the  boulder-clay 
of  the  s.  of  England,  which  contains  erratics  from  Scandinavia.  Both  the  clay  and  Um 
boulders  seem  to  have  been  transported  to  tiieir  present  position  by  floating  iceberjgs. 

The  temperature,  however,  after  a  time  improved,  reducing  the  extent  of  the  ice- 
covering,  and  driving  the  arctic  fauna  northward  from  our  sliores.  In  the  Norwich 
Crag  we  find  a  larger  proporiion  of  soutliem  species,  only  one-sixth  of  these  being  truly 
wctTc  This  deposit,  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Norwich,  consists  of  beds  of  sand 
and  gravel  whicn  contain  fresh-water  and  marine  shells,  and  the  bones  of  large  mamma- 
lia. Contemporaneous  with  the  Norwich  Crag  are  the  marine  deposits  of  the  Clyde,  at 
least  tiie  older  of  them,  for  thoogh  the  fossilB  of  all  the  beds  have  hitherto  been  grouped 
together,  they  certainly  represent  two  periods,  which  differ  from  each  other  by  reason  <^ 
the  increasing  temperature.  While' these  beds  were  being  deposited  around  the  shores, 
the  ice  was  disappearing  from  the  land.  The  glaciers  were  gradually  creeping  inward, 
leaving  an  ever-increasing  mai^in  of  bare  land  between  the  glaciers  and  the  sea,  which 
they  covered  with  a  contmuous  layer  of  mud  and  rubbed  atones — the  materials  taken  up 
in  tneir  progress  over  the  surface — and  so  forming  the  boulder-clay  of  Scotland  and  the 
n.  of  England.  This  is  a  remarkable  deport  of  unstratified  mud,  the  character  and 
color  of  which  is  influenced  by  the  roclu  on  which  it  rests,  and  from  which  it  was 
derived.  It  contains  numerous  rounded  and  polished  blocks  of  stone  of  various  sizes, 
promiscuously  scattered  throurii  It,  the  whole  seeming  to  be  the  result  of  an  irregular 
pell-mell  hurrying  farward  ana  depodtion  of  the  materuls.  It  has  been  always  a  puzzle 
to  geologists  (see  BoiTLDEH-CLAT) ;  but  Mr.  Geikie,  in  his  recently  published  memoir,  by 
showing  it  to  be  the  terminal  moraine  formed  by  the  slowly  retreating  sheet  of  glacier- 
ice,  has  given  an  explanation  which  meets  all  the  singular  phenomena  connected  with  it. 
Connected  with  the  disappearance  of  glaciers,  are  the  lateral  moraines  which  exist  on 
many  liillsides;  and  perhaps  a  little  later,  the  long  ridges  of  gravel  wlilch  are  called 
kamea  in  Scotlflud,  and  esken  in  Ireland.  The  loamy  depodts  ot  the  valleys  <tf  the  Rhine 
and  ihe  Danube,  known  as  the  loess,  were  formed  at  this  time  by  the  fine  mud  from  the 
gladere,  with  which  every  torrent  rushiDg  from  the  icy  caverns  at  the  termination  a 
glacier  is  charged,  and  which  la  now  forming  a  rimilar  deposit  Id  some  {daces  on  the 
coast  of  Greenland. 

When  the  glaciers  began  to  disappear,  manunalia  again  occupied  the  land ;  their  remains, 
we  have  alrrady  seen,  occur  in  the  Norwich  Crag.  They  continued  to  increase  as  the 
conditions  for  their  existence  improved.  The  caves  of  the  British  islands  and  the  con- 
tinent were  inhabited  by  hyenas,  bears,  and  other  wild  beasts,  which  have  left  their 
remains  buried  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  caves.  The  raised  searbeachee  of  this 
period  contain  the  sliells  of  mollusca  now  living  in  the  neighboring  seas.   In  many 

S laces  around  the  shores  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  submarine  forests  are  met  with  dipping 
own  under  low  water,  and  exhibiting  the  stumps  and  roots  of  trees,  in  the  position  of 
growth  belonging  to  species  now  living  in  Britain.  Some  of  the  older  peat-bogs  require 
to  be  placed  also  among  the  later  pleistocene  deposits. 

The  classification,  then,  of  these  strata,  which  we  propose,  from  the  light  thrown  on 
them  by  recent  obsaration,  may  be  put  into  tiie  following  tabular  form.  The  sub- 
divisions ue  the  names  of  recognized  deposits,  and  though  arranged  la  tabular  series,  the 
order  is  not  one  of  strict  sequence,  representiiiff  the  supeiposition  of  the  different  beds; 
they  are  all  very  local  depouts,  and  many  of  uem,  thouf^  differing  in  character,  were 
formed  contemporaneoudy: 


Post-glacial. 


Oladal. 


Aietie. 


'Peat-bo^. 
Submarine  forests. 
Modem  miaed  sea-beeches. 
Cave  deponts. 

Loess. 

Kames  and  eskers. 

Lateral  moraines. 

Boulder-clay. 

Newer  Clyae  beds. 

Older  Clyde  beds. 

Elie,  Errol.  and  Tirie  clay  beds. 

Bridlington  beds. 


Many  speculations  liave  been  made  as  to  the  cause  of  the  remarkable  change  of  tem- 
perature, from  the  comparatively  warm  period  of  the  plelocene  deposits,  to  the  extreme 
<cold  of  Uie  early  pleistocene  strata,  and  the  subsequent  gradual  return  to  the  warmer 
temperature  of  the  present  period.  The  most  probable  is  tbat  it  resulted  from  an  exten- 
sive depreesion  of  the  land  of  the  nortliem  hemisphere  in  some  parts,  and  its  elevation  in 
others  during  the  pviod.   Depodts  of  gladal  shells  have  been  found  more  than  1000  lEi; 
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above  the  sea-level  In  Wales.  A  depression  much  less  than  this,  in  the  tsthmns  of 
Panama,  vould  give  a  different  directioD  to  the  gulf  stream,  and  so  deprive  western 
Europe  of  its  benignant  influences.  It  would  also  put  the  immense  sandy  Sahara  under 
water;  and  that  it  has  been  so  at  a  comparatively  recent  period  has  been  clearly  estab- 
lished by  the  discovery  lately  of  existing  marine  shells  (including  eardium  edvle)  over  an 
extensive  dist^ct  o'  Mis  desert.  Without  the  Sahara  the  s.  of  Europe  would  have  no  bunUac 
dry  sirocco,  wUch  now  melts  the  gladers  of  the  Alps;  but  instead,  a  compuatively  cola 
sea-breeze,  laden  with  moisture,  which  would  to  a  large  extent  feed  them.  Tlie  exist- 
ence ot  a  greater  quantity  and  a  higher  elevation  of  land  near  the  north  pole  would  aJso 
depress  the  temperature.  These  and  similar  causes  would  do  much,  if  they  were  not  in 
themselves  sufficient,  to  produce  the  extreme  cold  of  the  arctic  period. 

The  olassiflcation  of  the  British  strata  will  suit,  in  a  general  way,  the  whole  of  the  north 
temperate  zone,  for  throughout  the  whole  of  the  northern  regions  of  Europe.  Asia,  and 
America  similar  conditions  existed,  producing  similar  physical  changes,  and  the  whole 
region  formed  one  soologieal  province  inhabited  by  the  mammoth,  mastodon,  and  their 
contemporaries.  A  warmer  cumat«  prevailed  at  this  period  In  South  America,  and  the 
fosul  animals  there  belong  to  types  still  peculiar  to  that  continent,  though  of  a  size 
immensely  greater  than  their  living  representatives.  The  megatherium,  mylodon,  and 
megalon^x  were  the  gigantic  forerunners  of  the  living  sloth;  and  the  small  armadilloes 
were  anticipated  by  the  glyptodon.  The  Damns,  opossums,  tapirs,  and  prehensile-tailed 
monkeys  are  the  diminutive  representatives  of  similar  forms  in  the  pleistocene  period. 
The  peculiar  marsupial  fauna  of  Australia  liad  also  its  gigantic  forerunners  during  this 
period.  The  skull  of  one  species  (diprotodon,  an  animal  between  the  kangaroo  and  the 
wombat),  now  in  the  Briush  museum,  measures  8  fL  in  length.  The  huge  wingless 
dinornis,  and  its  allies  of  Kew  Zealand,  were  nearfy  allied  to  the  small  wingless  aptoy^ 
now  living  fu'that  island. 

The  question  of  the  antiquity  of  man  is  intimatelv  associated  with  the  p1eiBt4x:ene 
deposits.  Whatever  be  the  affe  of  the  beds  in  which  eitlier  tlie  remains  of  man  or 
works  of  art  have  been  found,  it  is  certain  that  nooe  of  tliem  pass  the  horizon  of  the 
boulder-clay.  It  is,  however,  equally  certain  that  undoubted  evidences  of  his  existence 
contemporaneously  with  the  mammoth  and  woolly  liiinoceroa,  with  the  cave-lion  and 
hyena,  have  been  found  tn  Britain;  and  setting  atude  the  various  French  and  Belgian 
caves  and  gravel  deposits  alwut  which  geolo^sts  are,  with  good  cause,  so  divided,  there 
Is  evidence  in  the  knives,  pins,  etc.,  manufactured  from  the  bones  of  the  lai^  reindeer, 
found  in  caves  at  Bruniquel  and  elsewhere,  that  man  hunted  this  huge  extinct  animal. 
Its  contemporaries,  as  far  as  the  associated  remains  from  these  caves  have  been  deter- 
mined, yet  survive:  these  were  the  chamois,  ibex,  horse,  fox,  wolf,  hare,  raven,  partridge, 
ud  ralmon.  However  far,  when  measured  by  years,  this  carries  back  the  first  qipear- 
tnce  of  man  on  the  ^be,  geologically  speaking,  the  time  is  inugnificant  as  compared 
with  the  vast  lapae  frf  ages  represented  by  even  a  ^ngle  foimaUon;  sUll  It  represeats 
a  period  In  wldch  many  remarkable  changes  have  taken  place. 

PCEHIfOTEmAXT.   See  Envoy. 

FimSEDfO,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  denotes  the  furniture  of  a  house  or  stocking  of 
a  farm.  The  term  is  now  seldom  used,  exc^t  in  the  law  relating  to  lieirdiip  mor- 
ables  (q.v.). 

FLEOXABK  (Or.  plMti,  man),  s  term  empl(^ed  in  riietoric  to  denote  superflnity  of 
egression. 

PLESXOSAU'BXra  (Qr.  near  to  a  lizard),  a  remarkable  genus  of  fosul  sea-repdles,  the 
species  of  which  are  found  in  the  lias,  oolite,  and  cretaceous  measures.  Its  remains  are 
so  abundant  and  bo  perfectly  preserved,  that  we  are  as  well  acquainted  with  skeletons  of 
many  of  its  speoies  as  we  are  with  those  of  any  living  animals.  These  represent  a 
strange  animal,  the  structure  of  which  Cuvier  considers  to  be  the  most  singular,  and  its 
character  the  most  anomalous,  that  have  been  discovered  amid  the  ruins  of  f  orvier  woridi. 
In  the  words  of  Buckland,  "  To  the  head  of  a  lizard,  it  united  the  teeth  ol  a  croeodih^ 
a  neck  of  enormous  length,  resembling  the  body  of  a  serpent,  a  trunk  and  t^  having 
the  proportions  of  an  ordinary  quadruped,  the  nba  of  a  dwmeleon,  and  the  paddles  of  a 
whale.     See  illua.,  Oolite  Grout,  vol.  X. 

The  skull  is  small  and  depressed.  From  the  nostrils  backward,  it  is  quadrate;  it 
suddenly  contracts  at  the  nostrils,  and  ia  continued  into  a  parallel-sided  apex,  which  is 
sometimes  slightl;r  swollen  at  the  point.  Ko  sclerotic  plates  have  been  found  in  the 
orbits.  The  rami  of  the  lower  jaw  are  remarkably  expanded  at  their  anterior  anchylosed 
extremity.  No  intervening  vacuity  separates  ttie  angular  'and  surangular  pieces,  as  in 
the  crocodiles,  but  they  are  joined  throughout,  as  in  uie  lizards.  The  teeth  occupy  dis- 
tinct cavities;  they  are  sharp-pointed,  long,  slender,  circular  in  cross-section,  and  with 
fine  longitudinal  ndces  on  the  enamel.  The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  vertebra  is 
the  great  length  of  the  neck-portion,  which  is  composed  of  from  80  to  40  vertebra.  The 
articolar  surfaces  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra  are  either  Qat  or  slightly  convex  in  the 
center,  with  a  concavity  round  the  periphery.  The  cervical  vertebra  consist  of  a 
centrum,  neural  areh,  and  two  ribs,  which  articulate  into  two  pits  on  the  sides  of  the 
oentnmi.  In  the  dorsal  vertebra,  the  ribs  are  articulated  to  dlapophyses  firmn  the  Denial 
vcft;  and  in  the  tail,  they  gradually  descend  again  to  the  ddes  of  the  centrum.  Tba 
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tall  la  loach  shorter  than  in  the  ichthyosaar.    In  the  abdominal  Tc«ioa  the  extremitiet 
Ot  each  pair  of  ribs  are  conneeted  below  by  the  doTelopment  of  the  hGamal  spine. 

The  two  pair  of  limbs  were  equal  to  size  and  shape,  with  probably  a  single  exception. 
The  bones  of  the  hind-limlM  closely  correspond  in  number,  arrangement,  and  form  witl) 
those  of  the  fore-limbs,  so  that  the  descriptions  of  the  one  set  answer  to  the  correapond- 
ing  bones  of  the  other.  The  humerus  is  a  stout  and  moderately  long  bone,  curved 
slightly  backmrds,  rounded  at  its  proximal  extremity,  and  flattened  as  it  approaches  the 
elbow  joints.  The  mdlxu  and  ulna  are  8fa<Ht  and  flat  bones— the  former  straight,  the 
latter  reniform,  with  the  concavity  towards  the  mdius.  The  carpus  consists  of  six  to 
ei^t  flat  round  bones  in  a  double  row.  The  five  metacarpals  are  long,  slender,  and 
sl^tly  expanded  at  both  ends.  The  numerous  phalanges  are  alike  in  form,  but  pro- 
gressively decrease  In  me.  The  radial  digit  has  generally  three;  the  second  from  five  to 
seven;  the  third.  ei<>;lit  or  nine;  the  four£,  eight;  and  the  fifth,  five  or  six  phalanges. 
The  limbs  were  covered  with  integument,,  so  as  to  form  simple  undivided  paddles,  as  in 
the  turtle. 

The  supposed  habits  of  the  pleslosaur  are  thus  described  by  Conybeare :  ''  That  it  was 
an  aquatic,  is  evident  from  me  fwm  of  its  paddles;  that  it  was  marine,  is  almost 
equwy  so,  frcnn  the  remsins  with  which  it  is  universally  associated;  that  it  may 
have  occasionally  visited  the  shore,  the  resemblance  of  its  extremities  to  those  of  the 
turtle  may  lead  us  to  conjecture;  its  motion  must  have,  however,  been  very  awkward  on 
land;  its  long  neck  must  have  impeded  its  progress  through  the  water,  presenting  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  organization  which  so  admirably  fits  the  ichthyosaur  to  cut 
through  the  waves.  Hay  it  not,  therefore,  be  concluded — since,  in  addition  to  these  cir- 
cumstances, its  res[Hration  must  have  required  frequent  access  to  the  air — tiai  It  swam 
upon  or  near  the  surface,  arching  back  Its  long  aeck  like  the  swan,  and  occasionally 
darting  it  down  at  the  fish  which  happen«l  to  float  within  its  reach?  It  may  perhaps 
have  lurked  in  shoal-water  along  the  coast,  concealed  among  the  sea-weed,  and,  raising 
its  nostrils  to  the  surface  from  a  considerable  depth,  may  have  found  a  secure  retreat 
from  the  assaults  of  dangerous  enemies;  while  the  lenzth  and  flexibihty  of  its  neck  may 
have  compensated  for  the  want  of  strength  iu  its  jaws,  and  Its  incapacity  for  swift 
motion  through  the  water,  by  the  suddenness  and  agility  of  the^  attack  which  they 
enabled  it  to  make  on  every  uiimal  fitted  for  its  prey  which  came  within  Its  reach." 

The  first  remains  of  this  animal  were  discovered  at  Lvme  Be^  In  182S.  Since  then 
j|S  species  have  been  described,  the  spvMc  differences  chiefly  rating  on  peculiarities  In 
the  form  and  structure  of  the  vertebra. 

TLUCOV.   See  Pskov. 

TLEMB,  Joseph  Octave,  1763-1835 ;  b.  Montreal :  entered  the  priesthood,  and 
was  appcdnted  rector  of  Quebec  cathedral,  and  secretary  to  the  bishop.  In  1797  he  was 
chosen  coadjutor  to  bishop  Denaud,  but  the  death  of  Pms  VI.  prevented  the  ratification 
of  the  election  till  1800.  He  was  then  given  the  title  of  bishop  of  Canada.  His  election 
caused  a  dispute  with  the  British  government,  which  claimed  the  right  of  presentation 
to  ^1  bishoprics;  but  its  claim  was  successfully  contested  by  the  bishop.  He  founded 
the  college  of  Nicolet,  and  greatly  increased  the  facilities  for  both  primary  and  secondary 
instruction.  Id  1818  he  became,  by  royal  appointment,  a  member  of  the  legidative 
council  of  Canada,  in  1810  he  visited  Rome,  and  sou^t  to  have  all  British  North 
America  made  one  ecclesiastical  district,  with  an  archbuh<^  at  Quebec,  and  suffragan 
bishops  In  the  other  dioceses. 

FLETH'OBA  (Or. ' '  fullness"  or  ' '  excess"),  designates  a  general  excess  of  blood  in  the 
system.  It  may  arise  either  from  too  much  blood  being  made,  or  from  too  little  being 
expended.  The  persons  who  become  plethoric  are  usually  those  in  thorough  health,  who 
eat  heartily  and  digest  readily,  but  who  do  not  take  sufficient  bodily  exercbe,  and  do  not 
duly  attend  to  the  action  of  the  excreting  organs.  With  them  the  process  of  blood- 
mafclng  is  always  on  tiie  Increase,  and  the  vessels  become  more  and  more  filled,  as  fs 
seen  in  the  red  face,  distended  veins,  and  f  uU  pulse.  The  heart  is  excited  and  over  ' 
worked,  and  hence  palpitation,  shortness  of  breath,  and  probably  a  sleepy  feeling,  may 
arise;  but  these  s^ptoms,  instead  of  acting  as  a  warning,  too  often  cause  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  exercise,  by  which  the  morbid  condition  is  aggravated.  The  state  of  plethora 
thus  gradually  induced  may  be  extreme  without  any  functions  materially  ffdhng,  and 
yet  the  subject  is  on  the  verge  of  some  dangerous  malady,  such  as  apoplexy,  or  sbrtct- 
ural  disease  of  the  heart  or  great  vessels,  or  of  the  lungs,  kidneys,  or  liver. 

Plethora  is  sfud  to  be  sfAmtewhen  the  strength  and  irritability  of  the  muscular  fibers 
(especiallv  of  the  heart  and  arteries)  are  fully  or  excessively  developed.  This  torn  com- 
monly affects  the  young  and  active,  and  those  of  sanguineous  nature.  The  blood  is  rich  In 
red  cells  and  fibrine;aQd  there  is  a  tendency  to  general  febrile  excitement,  active  hem- 
orrhages, fluxes,  and  inflammation.  A  natund  cure  is  thus  often  effected  by  the  super- 
vention of  an  attack  of  bleeding  from  the  nostrils  or  from  piles,  or  mucous  or  bilious 
diarrhea.  The  plethora  is  said  to  be  asthenic  (Or.  a,  not,  and  oMthervoi,  strength)  when 
there  is  a  defidency  of  contractility  and  tone  in  the  muscular  fiber.  In  this  caae,  the 
heart  and  vessels,  instead  of  being  excited  (as  in  sthenic  plethora)  by  the  augmented 
quantity  of  blood,  are  oppressed  by  its  load,  and  cannot  duly  expd  their  accumulated 
contents.  The  face  Is  purple  instead  of  red;  the  extremities  cold,  and  the  excreting 
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organs  eluggish.  This  f  onn  affecta  persons  weakened  by  age,  excesses,  or  preTioiu  dlseaae. 
It  tends  to  produce  congestions  and  passive  hemorrh^es,  fluxes,  and  dropsies;  and,  if 
continued,  structural  changes,  such  as  dilatation  of  the  heart,  enlarged  liver,  varicosf 
veins,  etc 

In  Hheme  plethora,  blood-letting  is  the  first  remedy,  and  this,  with  the  continued  use 
of  i^wrlent  medicine  and  a  sparing  diet,  is  often  sufficient  to  <M>mplete  the  cure.  If  these 
means  fail,  recourse  must  be  had  to  antimootals,  salines,  digitalis,  and  sometimes  mer- 
cury or  colchicum.  In  the  attlumc  form.  Dr.  Williams  (to  whose  Mticle  on  "  plethora," 
in  Lis  PrindpUt  of  Medidne,  we  refer  our  readers  for  further  details)  observes  that 
"the  continued  use  of  alterative  aperients  and  diuretics,  such  as  mild  mercurials,  with 
rhubarb,  alora,  or  senna,  salines  and  taraxacum,  nitric  add,  iodide  of  ^tasaium,  etc, 
may  prepare  the  way  for  various  tonics,  such  as  calumba,  bark,  and  iron."  He-  also 
recommends  the  use  of  the  Cheltenham,  Leamington,  and  Llandrindod  waters;  first 
the  saline,  which  are  aperient  and  diuretic;  and  afterward  the  chalybeate,  which, 
although  tonic,  usually  contaiD  enough  of  saline  matter  to  keep  the  secretions  free.  Food 
may  be  taken  more  freely  than  in  the  stlienlc  form;  and  in  both  varieties,  as  much  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air  should  be  taken  as  can  be  borne  without  causing  exhaustion. 

FLBU'RJE.  Each  lung  is  invested  externallv  by  a  very  delicate  serous  membrane 
termed  the  pleura,  which,  after  inclosing  the  whole  organ,  except  at  its  root,  where  the 
great  vessels  enter  it,  is  reflected  upon  tlie  inner  surface  of  the  thorax  or  chest.  That 
portion  of  the  pleura  which  is  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  lung  is  called  the 
pleura  pulmonaUa,  or  visceral  layer;  whilst  that  which  lines  the  interior  of  the  chest  is 
called  the  pftfuni  cMto^,  or  panetal  layer;  while  the  space  intervening  between  these 
two  layers  is  called  the  eavi^  ^  (A«  fleura.  Each  pleura  is  a  closed  sac.  and  ouite  inde- 
pendent ot  the  other.  The  interspace  between  the  pleurs  on  the  right  and  left  ride  is 
termed  the  mediastinum,  and  contains  all  the  viscera  of  the  thorax  excepting  the  lungs. 
The  inner  surface  of  eat^  pleura  is  smooth,  glistening,  and  moistened  by  a  serous  fluid; 
the  outer  surface  is  closely  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  lung,  to  the  roots  of  the  pul- 
monary vessels  as  they  enter  the  lung,  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  and  to  the 
walls  of  the  chest.  The  lobes  of  the  lungs  are  separated  from  one  another  by  involutions 
or  in-foldinga  of  thevisc^al  layer.  The  use  of  Uiese  serous  sacs  is  much  thesameasthat 
of  theperifa>ji«utn(q.v.):  each  pleura  retains  the  lung  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  greater 
vessels  in  poution,  while  It  at  the  same  time  facilitates,  within  certain  Umita,  the  move- 
mentsof  those  psrta  which  are  essential  to  the  due  performance     the  act  of  tespiratioiL 

PLEtT'BIST,  or  inflammation  of  the  investing  membrane  of  the  lung,  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  diseases  of  the  chest.  It  is  very  often,  but  by  no  means  invariably,  associated 
with  inflammation  of  the  aubttance  of  tbe  lung,  commonly  known  as  pwtmania  (q.v.). 
Pleurisy  without  pneumonia  is  much  more  common  than  pneumonia  without  pleuriqr. 
When  both  are  present,  but  pneumonia  preponderates,  tiie  correct  term  for  the  affecUon 
is  j^miro^neumoJiia,  although  it  is  frequently  spoken  of  simply  as  pneumonia,  protMbly 
in  consequence  of  the  remedies  being  applied  mainly  to  it,  as  uie  more  important  of  the 
two  elements  in  tbe  compound  malady. 

Tbe  pleura  being  a  serous  membrane,  its  inflammation  is  attended  with  the  same 
course  of  events  as  have  been  already  described  in  our  remark»on  the  twoallied diseases. 
pertearditia  and  ptrttonitia.  The  inflammation  is  of  the  adhesive  kind,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  pain,  and  by  the  effusion  of  serum,  of  flbrinous  exudation  (the  eoaguUMt 
^mph  of  the  older  writers),  or  of  pus,  into  the  pleural  cavity.  In  consequence  of  the 
anatomical  relations  of  the  pleura — one  part  of  the  membrane  (the  parietal)  lining  the 
firm  walls  of  the  chest,  while  the  other  part  (the  visceral)  envelops  the  soft  and  compres- 
sible lung;  and  these  OT>posed  surfaces  being  freely  movable  on  one  another — it  follows 
that  very  different  eCTects  may  be  produced  by  its  inflammation.  For  example,  tbe 
visceral  layer  may  be  glued  to  the  parietal  layer,  so  as  to  prevent  all  gliding  movement 
between  them,  and  to  obliterate  the  pleural  cavity  (admilarly  to  what  often  happens  in 
pmiMrditis,  q.v,};  or  tbe  two  surfaces  which  are  naturally  In  contact,  may  be  abnormally 
separated  by  an  infusion  of  serum  between  them;  orfrom  acoml^nation  of  these  results, 
the  opposite  surfaces  of  the  pleurae  may  be  abnormally  united  at  some  pcdnta,  and 
abnormally  separated  at  others. 

The  general  symptoms  of  pleurisy  are  rigors,  pain  in  the  side,  fever,  difficulty  and 
rapidity  of  breathing,  cough,  and  an  impossibility  of  assuming  certain  positions:  and  of 
these  the  most  marked  is  the  pain  or  tiiUA  in  the  tide,  the  pottU  de  edU  of  the  French 
writers.  From  the  prominence  of  this  pain,  which  occupies  a  single  spot,  and  is  of  a 
sharp,  stabbing  character,  the  Latin  writers  term  pleurlw  mot^ntt  uUeria.  This  spot  is 
usuidly  about  ttie  center  of  the  mamma  of  the  affected  side,  or  just  below  it;  but  why 
tbe  pain  should  be  usually  restricted  to  that  one  small  spot,  when  the  inflamma- 
tion pervades  a  considerable  extent  of  surface,  is  a  question  that  has  never  received 
any  satisfactory  answer.  The  pain  is,  however,  occasionally  felt  iu  other  parts — as  in  the 
shoulders,  in  the  hollow  of  the  armpit,  beneath  the  collar-bone,  along  me  breast-bone, 
etc.  Cruveilhier  observes  that  the  pain  sometimes  affects  the  loins,  and  simulates  lum- 
bago;  while  Andral  and  Dr.  Watson  have  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  pain 
often  affects  the  hypochondrium,  and  may  be  readily  mistaken  for  a  sympton  of  peri- 
tonitis, or  (if  occurring  on  the  right  dde)  of  hepatitis.   The  pidn  Is  increased  by  pereus- 
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rion,  by  presBure  between  the  libs,  by  a  deep  inspiration,  bj  cough,  etc. ;  and  the  patient 
Ib  often  observed  to  eappress  a  uatunl  desire  to  cou^h,  or  never  to  draw  more  than  a  short 
and  imperfect  inspiration.  The  cough  is  not  invariably  present,  although  it  is  an  ordi- 
nary symptom.  It  is  small,  suppressed  as  far  as  possible  by  the  patient,  and  is  either 
dry,  or  accompanied  by  the  expectoration  of  slight  catarrh.  If  much  frothy  mucus  is 
brought  up,  it  is  a  sign  that  bronchitis  (q.v.)  is  also  present,  and  the  appearance  of  rust- 
colored  ^uta  indic^ea  the  co-existence  of  pneumonia.  Although  the  above-named 
symptoms,  especially  when  most  of  iheni  occur  together,  afford  almost  certain  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  pleurisy,  yet  to  the  physician  the  physical  signs  are  still  mora  valu- 
able, especially  those  furnished  by  percussion  and  auscultation. 

Pleurisy  far  more  commonly  arises  from  exposure  to  cold  than  from  any  otlier  cause, 
especially  if  a  poisoned  condition  of  the  blood,  predisposing  to  inflammation  of  the  serous 
membrane,  is  present;  but  it  may  be  occasioned  by  mechanical  violence  (tis  by  a  penetrat- 
ing wound  of  the  thorax  by  the  splintered  ends  of  a  broken  rib,  etc.),  or  by  the  acci- 
dental extension  of  disease  from  adjacent  parts.  The  disease  may  terminate  in  resolu- 
tion and  complete  recoveiy;  or  in  adhesion,  which  often  only  causes  slight  embarrass- 
ment of  breatliing:  or  it  may  end  with  such  a  retraction  of  one  side  of  the  chest  as  to  ren- 
der the  corresponding  lun^  almost  or  totally  useless:  or  it  may  cause  death  either  directly 
by  actual  suffocation,  if  the  effusion  is  very  copious,  and  is  not  removed  by  tapping; 
or  indirectly,  by  exliaustion.    It  is  seldom,  however,  that  simple  pleurisy  proves  fatal. 

In  acute  pleurisy,  occurring  in  a  robust  and  previously  healthy  subject,  free  blood- 
letting should  be  at  once  resorted  to.  If  there  is  a  sharp  stitch  in  the  side,  and  ihe  respi< 
ration  is  short,  quick,  and  restrained,  the  patient  should  be  bled,  in  the  upright  position, 
from  a  Inrge  oriflce  in  the  vein,  until  the  pain  la  relieved,  and  he  can  draw  a  full  breath 
without  ducomfort,  or  until  be  is  about  to  faint;  and  if  the  pain  and  difficult  breathing 
should  return,  and  the  pulse  continue  firm  and  hard,  either  the  venesection  must  be 
repeated,  or  leeches  must  be  freely  applied  to  the  painful  side.  The  bowels  should  be 
freely  evacuated,  after  which  calomel  should  be  pven,  guarded  with  a  little  opium,  to 
the  extent  of  producing  «furAtmercuria]ization,  with  the  view  of  checking  the  efludon 
of  fluid.  The  more-  rapidly  the  system  can  be  thus  affected,  the  better,  and  hence  it 
has  been  lecommended  fbr  Dr.  Walsh)  that  during  the  first  six  hours  a  grain  and  a  half 
of  calomel,  combined  with  a  sixth  of  a  grain  of  opium  (or  m6re,  if  the  pain  continues 
acute),  should  be  given  every  half-hour;  while  mercurial  ointment  is  rubbed  into  the 
skin  of  the  affected  side,  near  the  ann-pit,  every  fourth  hour.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
neither  decided  salivation  nor  narcotism  IS  induced:  and  as  coon  as  there  is  any  evidence 
from  the  breath,  or  from  the  appearance  of  the  gums,  that  the  mercurial  action  has 
been  establislied,  the  further  atlminlstration  of  the  calomel  and  the  ointment  must  be 
suspended.  After  the  pain  and  fever  have  ceased,  we  must  facilitate  the  absorption  of 
the  fluid  by  diuratics,  A  pill  composed  of  half  a  grain  of  digitalis,  a  giain  of  squills, 
and  three  grains  of  blue  pill  taken  twice  a  day,  usually  acts  efficiently;  and  the  com- 
pound tincture  of  iodine  of  the  London  (not  tlie  British)  I^nnacopoeia,  in  doses  of 
twenty  minims,  taken,  lar^ly  diluted,  three  times  a  day,  has  been  strongly  recommended. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  of  late  years  as  to  how  far  the  operation  of 
tapping  the  chest,  and  letting  out  the  fluid,  is  justifiable  in  this  disease.  The  best 
authorities  are  of  opinion  that  in  simple  pleurisy  it  ought  never  to  be  performed  unless 
(1)  the  life  .of  tiie  patient  is  in  immediate  danger  from  the  continued  pressure  of  the 
fluid  in  the  sack ;  (2)  unless  all  other  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  fluid  having  failed,  the 
patient  is  eridentiy  lo^ng  strengtli  daily;  and  (8)  unless  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  fluid  consists  of  pus,  in  which  case  it  should  be  let  out  In  all  cases  in  which 
the  operation  is  contemplated,  a  grooved  needle  should  be  introduced  into  the  pleura. 
By  this  means,  we  not  only  ascertain  the  actual  presen<»  of  fluid,  but  we  discover  its 
nature.  If  it  be  serious,  it  will  flow  readily  along  the  groove,  and  trickle  down  the 
patient's  side;  if  it  be  purulent  and  thick,  a  drop  or  two  will  probably  be  visible  at  tiie 
external  orifice,  and  when  the  needle  is  withdrawn,  its  groove  will  be  found  to  contsdn 
pus.    The  puncture  thus  made  is  quite  harmless,  and  inflicts  veiy  little  pain. 

PLEUBIST-KOOT.    See  Buttkrfxy  Weed. 

FLSmODT'HIA  is  a  rheumatic  affection  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  and  is  character- 
ized by  acute  pain  in  the  side  upon  taking  a  full  breath  or  coughing,  and  by  great  ten- 
derness on  pressure.  If  it  happens  to  be  attended  by  slight  febrile  excitement,  or  by  a 
cough,  it  is  impossible  to  distmguisli  it  from  pleurisy,  except  by  attending  to  the  physi- 
cal signs  which  characterize  the  latter  disease.  Cruveilbier  maintains  tluit  "  pleurody- 
nia is  nothing  more  than  adhesive  pleurisy;"  and  in  many  cases  of  assumed  pleurodynia, 
there  is  litUe  doubt  that  the  pain  is  duo  to  old  adhesions.  The  disease  generally  yields 
to  local  measures,  such  as  blistering,  or  counter-irritation  in  a  milder  form  by  rubefa- 
cient liniments.  A  mixture  of  soap-liniment  and  chloroform  nibbed, over  the  affected 
part  two  or  three  times  a  day,  often  gives  relief.  In  the  more  persistent  cases,  leeches 
may  be  applied  with  benefit. 

FIZITBOVECTIDJB,  a  family  of  fishes  included  in  Cuvier's  malaecpterpeii,  but  belons; 
ing  to  the  order  anaeanthini  of  Mailer's  system  (see  HAUooFTERTon),  and  remarkable 
for  a  character  to  which  there  Is  nothing  similar  in  any  other  vertebrate  animals,  a  want 
ctf  symmetry  in  the  head,  and  for  swimming  not  with  the  back  uppermost,  like  other 
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fishes,  but  with  one  tide  upppermost.  The  peculiar  structure  of  the  head  adapts  It  to 
this  mode  of  swimming,  both  eyes  being  on  tnat  side  which  is  uppennost.  Some  of  the 
bones  of  the  head  are  distorteci  to  a  very  considerable  d^ree,  but  there  is  no  want  ot 
symmetry  in  those  of. the  body.  The  sides  of  the  mouth  are  unequat  The  body  ia 
extremely  compressed,  whence  the  pleuronectids  are  popularly  termrajfotJIiA,  the  back 
and  belly  being  mere  edges  fringed  by  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins.  The  pectoral  flns  are 
generally  unequal,  also  the  ventral  fins,  those  of  the  lower  aide  being  smaller  than  tboss 
of  the  upper.  The  upper  aide  is  often  brown,  or  of  some  darkish  color,  and  variously 
marked;  tiie  lower  side  whiUah.  The  color  of  the  upper  side  generally  corresponds  so 
much  with  that  of  the  bottom,  close  to  which  these  fishes  swim,  that  they  readily  escape 
observation ;  and  on  this  they  seem  chiefly  to  depend  for  safety,  although,  when  hard 
pressed,  they  raise  themselves  tn  a  vertical  position,  and  suddenly  throw  themselves 
upward  and  forward  to  some  distance,  but  then  resume  their  ordinair  posture,  and  so 
close  to  the  bottom  as  possible.  Their  ordinary  swimming  is  by  a  kind  of  onduhiting 
movement.  Tbey  swim  with  great  acUvity.  They  have  no  ^-bladder.  abound 
chiefly  where  the  bottom  is  smooth,  either  muddy  or  sandy.  All  of  them  are  aearlUbet, 
but  some  are  verv  common  in  brackish  water,  ascend  rivers,  and  can  be  kept  in  foi8b> 
water  ponds.  Many  of  them  are  in  great  esteem  for  the  taUe.  The  turbot,  halibut 
brill,  plaice,  and  flounder  are  examples  of  this  tamUy. 

njnrBO-nmnEO'HIA,  in  an  epizootic  form,  first  app^red  amongst  the  homed  cat- 
tle of  Great  Briton  and  Ireland  in  1841.  From  time  immemorial  it  bad,  however,  been 
known  in  the  great  cattle-breeding  plains  of  centraLl  and  northern  Europe.  It  consists  In 
a  sub-acute  Inflammation  of  the  structure  of  the  lungs  and  their  investing  membrane, 
shows  a  great  tendency  to  early  exudation,  and  is  accompanied  by  low  fever.  It  is  con- 
tuious,  bu^  like  many  other  contagious  disorders,  ft  occa^nally  occurs  independently 
otcratagion,  and  Is  fostered  by  overcrowding,  exposure  to  c<^  and  wet,  damp,  ditty 
hovels,  and  other  such  canses,  which  depress  the  vital  powere.  The  symptoms  come  on 
Insidiously,  appetite  and  rumination  are  irregular,  there  is  fever,  dullness,  a  short,  half- 
involuntary  cough,  with  quickened  breatblng  and  pulse.  In  covrs,  the  yield  of  milk  is 
early  diminished.  After  three  or  four  days,  large  portions  of  the  lungs  become  filled 
with  the  products  of  Inflammation,  hence  the  labored  breathing,  quick Indlatinct  pulse, 
wasting,  and  fatal  weakness.  Death  generallyoccursinfromtentotwenty  days.  When 
pleuro-pneumonia  first  appeared  in  tbis  country,  it  was  greatly  more  fatal  than  it  has 
unce  become,  and  fully  four-fif tiis  of  the  cattle  attacked  died ;  with  raompt  and  rational 
treatment,  more  than  one-half  of  the  affected  cases  now  recover.  But  as  a  fovoraUs 
result  is  uncertain,  and  much  flesh  Is  lost  even  during  a  slight  attack,  it  la  still  advisa- 
ble, when  pleuro-pneumonia  breaks  out  in  a  herd,  to  consign  to  the  shambles  any  o£  tlw 
cattle  in  good  coadition  that  have  mixed  with  those  diseased.  The  best  treatment  con* 
gists  in  avoiding  bleeding  and  all  reducing  remedies,  supporting  the  strength,  and  keep- 
ing up  the  action  of  the  skin,  bowels,  and  kidneys.  In  order  that  the  poisonous  products 
of  the  disease  may  be  rapidly  got  rid  of.  For  this  end,  the  patient  would  be  provided 
mth  a  cool  comfortable  house,  dotbing  to  the  body,  bandages  to  the  lega,  a  duly  dose 
of  two  ounces  each  of  niter  and  common  salt  riven  in  treacle  and  water.  When  the 
bowels  are  costive,  gentle  laxatives  are  required  By  the  second  or  third  day,  counter- 
irritants  may  be  applied  to  one  or  both  sides,  which  should  first  be  bathed  widb  hot 
water  and  thin  mustard  paste,  or  a  mixture  of  cantbaHdes  and  euphorhium  ointments 
well  rubbed  In.  By  the  third  or  fourth  day,  or  earlier,  if  there  is  weakness,  arrested 
secretion,  and  coldness  of  the  skin,  give  several  times  daily  some  stimulant,  such  as  a 
quart  of  warm  ale,  with  an  ounce  or  two  of  ginger  or  other  stomachic,  some  good  whisky- 
toddy,  three-ounce  doses  of  sweet  spirit  of  niter,  or  of  spirit  of  ammonia.  WhUrt  the 
disease  continues,  and  even  during  early  oonvakecenc^  all  food  requiring  rumination 
must  be  interdicted,  and  mashes,  lour  and  treacle,  bruised  grain,  or  any  light  digestible 
articles  substituted  1  or  the  ordinary  hay,  straw,  or  roots.  As  pleuro-pneumonia  is  in 
many  cases  propagated  by  contagion,  the  sick  should  l>e  separated  from  the  sound  stock; 
and  any  premises  they  liave  occupied  carefully  cleansed  by  whitewashing,  and  the  use 
of  McDougall's,  Condy's,  or  other  efFectuat  disinfectants.  When  pleuro-pneumonia 
prevails  in  a  neighborhood,  all  fresh  purchases  should  he  placed  in  quarantine,  and  kept 
perfectly  away  from  the  home-stock  for  at  least  three  weeks.  Attention  to  thia  aun|Me 
precaution  has  preserved  many  fanners  from  pleuro-pneumonia,  even  while  it  hasra^ 
all  around  them. 

FUDXO-PmniOVIA.  Prof.  James  Law,  of  Cornell  university,  in  a  recent 
work  gives  much  valuable  information  on  the  pleuro-pneumonia  of  cattle,  or,  as  he 
thinks  It  should  be  called,  contagious  lung  plague  of  cattle,  which  answers  to  the  Oer 


specific  contagious  disease,  peculiar  to  cattle,  and  manifested  by  a  long  period  of  incu- 
bation— ten  days  to  three  months — by  a  slow,  insidious  onset,  by  a  low  type  of  fever, 
and  by  the  occurrence  of  inflammatioo  in  the  air  passages,  lungs,  and  their  coverings, 
with  an  extensive  exudation  into  the  lungs  and  pleura.  He  says  that  the  nature  of 
the  disease  has  been  misapprehended  by  many  authorities,  especially  among  BngHih 
veterinarians,  and  that  there  is  no  proof  that,  uke  other  inflammations  of^ue  ORaos 
within  the  diest,  it  is  caused  by  exposure,  inclement  weather,  changes  of  climate  and 
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season,  Imperfect  TentDation,  overcrowding,  etc.  He  says  that  the  malady  "  ie  alwaya 
aod  only  the  result  of  conta^on  or  infection,"  therefore  he  proposes  the  name 
altove  giveu.  He  has,  however,  no  objection  to  the  old  name,  pulmonmTf  mtir- 
rmn.  After  givine  an  account  of  the  disease  as  it  has  appeared  on  the  eastern 
contiaent.  In  which  he  makes  the  statement  that  Oreat  Britain  alone  has,  since 
184S,  lost  not  less  than  (10,000,000  per  annum  by  the  ravages  of  the  disease,  he 
civca  a  brief  notice  of  its  iotroduction  into  the  United  States.  It  was  brought  into 
Brooklyn  in  184S,  by  means  of  a  ship  cow,  bought  by  Peter  Dunn  of  the  capt.  of  aa 
Eoglish  vessel.  From  this  cow  it  spread  rapidl}^  over  the  whole  w.  end  of  Long  Island. 
The  plague  was  introduced  into  JVlassachusettB  in  1650,  by  four  Dutch  cows,  imported 
by  Mr.  Clienery,  of  Belmont,  near  Boston,  Tbey  were  brought  from  the  infecred 
port  of  Rotterdam,  and  were  forty-seven  days  at  sea,  during  the  last  twenty  of  which 
they  were  sick,  one  of  them  being  unable  to  stand.  On  landing,  two  walked  to 
the  farm,  while  the  other  two  had  to  be  carried.  One  recovered,  and  three  died,  the 
last  one  the  lOth  of  June.  On  August  30,  another  cow  of  the  herd  took  the  disease  and 
died  in  a  few  days.  Several  others  followed  in  rapid  succession.  Then  Mr,  Chenery 
became  convinced  that  be  was  dealing  with  the  bovine  plague  of  Europe.  Be  liad 
unf  ortunatcl  V  sold  some  calves  to  a  neighbor  on  the  38d  of  June.  The  disease  spread, 
and  during  ilie  next  four  years  infected  many  counties.  In  1860  a  state  act  was  passed 
to  provide  for  the  extirpation  of  the  disease,  wliich  empowered  the  commiasioDers  to 
cause  all  cattle  in  lierds  where  the  disease  was  known  or  suspected  to  exist  to  be  killed. 
The  commission  was  kept  in  existence  six  years,  when  the  last  member  resigned,  tlie  disease 
having  been  exterminated.  The  malady  was  imported  into  New  Jersey  in  1847,  by  Mr. 
lUchardson,  who,  ns  soon  as  he  ascertained  the  fact,  had  his  whole  herd,  valued  at  $10,000, 
slaugiitercd.  But  others  who  had  diseased  cattle  were  not  so  public-spirited,  and  the  pest 
was  carried  into  Fennsyivania  and  Delaware,  spreading  into  MaiTiand  and  Virginia,  where 
it  prevailed  for  years.  The  disease  is  communicated  by  imnieoiate  contact,  through  the 
atmosphere  for  a  considerable  distance,  by  the  inhalation  of  pulmonary  exudation  when 
placed  in  the  nostrils,  from  the  impregnated  clothing  of  attendants,  infected  buildings, 
infected  manure,  pastures,  fodder,  etc.  Fastures  grazed  three  months  previously  have 
communicated  the  infection,  and  it  has  been  spread  by  the  flesh  of  diseased  animals.  In 
buildings  which  Qontain  piles  of  lumber,  litter,  and  hay,  the  virus  may  be  preserved  some 
considerable  time.  The  distance  through  which  the  infection  will  pass  between  separated 
cattle  varies.  Herds  separated  not  more  than  IS  yards,  with  a  tight  board  fence  7  ft. 
hitrh  between  them,  have  been  known  to  be  unaffected  for  over  six  months,  while  the 
infection  has  been  conveyed  much  greater  distances.  The  disease  is  confined  to  the 
bovine  genus,  and  all  its  members.  Irrespective  of  age  or  sex,  appear  to  be  equ^ly  liable 
to  its  attacks,  and,  as  in  many  other  contagious  diseases,  those  animals  whtcn  have  oaoe 
had  the  disease  are  exempt  from  future  attacks.  The  period  of  Incubation  Is  variable, 
ranging,  according  to  authorities,  from  five  days  to  three  months;  and  it  is  this  inmdi- 
ousness  which  renders  the  disease  so  dangerous.  It,  however,  develops  much  more 
rapidly  in  hot  than  in  cool  weather,  and  in  the  s.  than  in  the  north.  The  work  of 
exterminating  the  disease  in  New  York  by  Gen.  f^trick  and  Prof.  Lnw  was,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1880,  as  follows .  In  the  preoedlngtenmonthatbe  inspectors  In  New  York 
had  examined  40,000  head  of  cattle,  many  of  tbem  several  times.  They  had  pdd  the  owners 
for  SOO  head  of  slaughtered  cattle,  which  nearly  eradicated  the  disease  from  seven 
counties.  At  that  time  the  center  of  the  plague  was  in  Kings  co.,  and  the  adjacent  border 
of  Queens  county.  In  all  the  country  districts  where  the  cattle  were  kept  on  inclosed 
farms,  the  work  of  exterminating  the  disease  was  comparatively  easy.  In  the  suburbs 
of  cities,  where  cattle  were  allowed  to  graze  on  open  lota,  the  ereatest  difficulties  were 
met.  More  difficulty  was  found  in  Brooklyn  than  in  New  York,  because  of  the  greater 
opposiUon  to  the  work  of  the  inspectors.  In  Putnam  co..  where  the  disease  had  been 
smolderine  for  more  than  a  year,  the  county  authorities  authorized  the  extermination  of 
every  bera  known  to  be  infected. 

PLEZIX'ETEB,   See  Percussion. 

PUTBL,  Iqvxz  Joseph,  a  musical  composer  of  some  note,  b.  in  1767,  at  Rnpperstahl, 
near  Vienna.  He  studied  music  under  Vanhall  and  Haydn,  and  made  in  early  life  tax 
extensive  tonr  in  Italy,  to  bear  the  works  of  the  best  composers.  In  178S  he  was  made 
eapeUmeiater  of  Strosburg  cathedral,  and  during  the  succeeding  ten  years  composed 
most  of  the  works  on  which  his  popularity  rests.  In  1791  he  visited  London,  and  com- 
posed  there  three  symphonies.  Two  years  afterward,  during  the  frenzy  of  the  French 
revolution,  he  fell  under  suspicion,  and  in  proof  of  his  acquiescence  in  the  new  order  of 
things,  tu^  to  compose  a  musical  drama  for  the  anniversary  of  the  10th  of  August, 
which  saved  his  life.  After  a  long  career  in  Parisaa  a  publisher  of  masicand  pianoforte 
manufacturer  he  retired  to  an  estate  which  lie  had  purchased  near  Riria,  and  died  in 
1881.  His  compoaitioas,  consiallng  of  quartettes,  concertantes,  and  sonatas,  are  full  of 
'  agreeable  roelomee,  sometimes  light  and  trivial,  but  occasionally  vigorous. 

PLICA  POLOHIOA  Is  the  name  dven  to  a  disease  of  the  scalp,  in  which  the  hairs 
become  matted  together,  by  an  adhesive  and  often  fetid  secretion,  and  which  is  espe- 
cially prevalent  Id  Poland,  ^thoue^  It  occationally  occurs  in  otiier  countries.  The  hair  ia 
found,  on  microscopic  inveatigatioii,  to  be  Infeited  with  a  fungus  of  the  genus  trMo^^jfton. 
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The  only  treatment  that  is  beneficial  Is  the  removal  of  the  hair,  and  strict  attendon  to 
cleanliness ;  but,  as  it  Is  popularly  beliered  in  Poland  that  this  affection  affords  a  security 
from  all  other  sickness  and  misfortune,  it  is  often  difficult  to  persuade  patients  to  have 
recourse  to  these  means.  For  an  account  of  the  parasitic  fungus  that  attacks  the  hair 
in  this  disease,  and  of  the  changes  of  structure  which  it  induces,  see  Kdchenmeister'^ 
Manual  of  Parasitet,  vol.  ii.  pp.  148-152. 

PZiDTLXlKKOK,  or  Pltnlihuon,  a  mountain  of  Wales,  on  the  boundary  between  the 
counties  of  Montgomery  and  Cardigan,  IS  m.  e.n.e.  of  Aberystwith.  It  Is  2,481  ft.  in 
height.  The  name  FHnlimmon  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Celtic  jnimlumon,  sig- 
nifying five  rivers,  and  to  be  du^e  to  the  fact  that  five  rivers  have  their  source  Id  this 
mountain  ■  one  of  them  is  the  Serem,  and  another  the  Wye.  PUnllmmon  Is  a  huge 
mountain  mass  with  three  chief  summits.  Although  not  above  12  m.  from  the  coast, 
it  Is  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  waste  of  muir  and  b<^.  Spurs  or  subordinate  mountain- 
ranges  spread  out  from  it  in  all  directions.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  very  exten- 
sive. It  was  in  the  fastnesses  of  Plinlimmon  ttuM.  Owen  Glendower  took  his  stand,  in 
1401,  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  issuing  thence  with  a  few  determined  followers  to  make 
inroads  on  the  English  borders. 

PLINTH,  the  square  member  at  the  bottom  of  the  base  of  a  cohtmn.   Also  the  plain 

projecting  band  forming  a  base  of  a  wall. 

FLDTTj  or  C.  Plinius  Secukdus,  often  called  Pitny  the  elder,  and  author  of  the  cele- 
brated ifwftjrra  Naturalis,  was  b.  in  the  n.  of  Italy,  either  at  Novum  Comum  (Come)  or 
Verona,  88  A.D.  Whether  it  was  his  birthplace  or  not  the  former  town  was  oertainly 
bis  family's  place  of  residence,  since  be  bad  estates  in  its  neighlmrhood;  his  nephew, 
the  younger  Pliny,  was  bom  there,  and  inscriptions  relating  to  members  of  his  family 
have  been  found  near  it.  While  still  young  he  was  sent  to  Borne,  where  bis  unple 
means  and  high  connections  secured  liim  the  best  education.  At  the  age  of  28  ne 
entered  the  army,  and  served  in  Germany  as  commander  of  a  troop  of  cavalry  under  L. 
Pomponius  Secundus,  of  whom,  in  later  life,  he  wrote  a  memoir.  He  traveled  over 
nearly  all  tlje  frontier  of  that  extensive  province,  visited  the  Cauci  and  the  sources  of  the 
Panube.  composed  during  the  intervals  of  military  duty  bis  treatise  De  JaculatioTU 
ffgveatti,  and  cumznenced  a  faistoi?  (afterward  completed  m  twenty  books)  of  the  Ger- 
manic wars.   On  his  return  to  Rome  in  63  with  Pomponius,  he  entered  on  the  study  of 

J'urisprudeDcc ;  but  his  practice  as  a  pleader  proved  Mm  fo  have  no  great  capacity  for  the 
egal  profession;  and,  accordingly,  be  retired  to  his  native  place,  where  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Nero  in  miscellaneous  authorship.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  be  wrote  his  Stuaiosva,  a  treatise  in  three  books  on  the  training  of  a  young  orator 
from  the  nursery  to  bis  entrance  on  public  life,  and  apparently  intended  to  guide  the 
education  of  bis  nephew;  also  his  grammatical  work,  I)ubivs  Seitno,  in  eight  books. 
Shortly  before  Nero's  death  we  find  him  a  procurator  in  Spain,  wbera,  in  71,  he  heand 
of  bis  brotber-in-law's  decease,  and  of  his  being  intrusted  with  the  guairdiandilp  of  bis 
nephew,  Pliny  the  younger,  whom  he  adopted  on  his  return  to  Home  before  78.  Ves- 
pasian, the  reigning  emperor,  whom  he  had  known  while  serving  in  Germany,  received 
him  as  one  of  hi?  most  intimate  friends;  and  it  was  at  this  period  that  be  completed,  in 
81  books,  and  brought  down  to  his  own  time  the  Roman  history  of  Aufidius  Bassos. 
His  mode  of  study  at  this  time  was  a  model  of  systematic  assiduity.  When  living  in 
the  busv  world  of  Rome,  he  would  begin  his  studies  by  candle-light  in  autumn  at  alato 
hour  ol;  the  night,  and  in  winter  at  one  or  two  in  the  morning.  Before  daybreak  he 
would  can  on  the  emperor,  for  whom  he  would  proceed  to  execute  various  oHnmissions; 
this  done  he  would  return  home  and  resume  bis  studies.  A  slender  meal  would  follow ; 
after  which  he  would,  in  summer  weather,  lie  in  the  sunshine,  and  (ake  notes  or  extracts 
from  the  books  which  were  read  to  him.  The  practice  of  jotting  down  important  facts 
or  observations  wus  habitual  with  him,  and  he  was  often  iieard  to  say  (bat  there  was  no 
book,  however  bad,  from  which  some  good  could  not  be  got.  A  cold  Irath.  followed  by 
a  liglit  meal  anda  short  sleep  occupied  another  interval,  after  which  he  would  study  till 
the  ctma,  or  dinner-time.  Even  at  this  meal  some  book  was  read  to  bim  on  whicb 
he  would  make  comments.  When  in  his  country  residence  he  studied  nearly  all  the 
time,  except  when  in  the  bath;  and  even  then,  while  his  attendants  were  performing 
the  duties  incident  to  that  luxury,  he  would  be  listening  to  some  one  who  read  to  him, 
or  he  would  be  dictating  to  bis  aroenuensia.  When  on  a  joumev,  again,  he  was  never 
without  a  secretary  at  his  elbow,  provided  with  a  book  and  tabfets.  By  this  mode  of 
Jife  he  collected  an  immense  mass  of  materials,  from  whicb  he  compiled  his  great  £u- 
toria  NaturaUa,  published  about  77.  No  fewer  than  160  t»ftmiiia  of  notes  were  found 
at  his  death,  two  years  afterward.  The  great  eruption  which,  in  79,  submerged  Herca- 
laneum  and  Pompeii  was  at  its  height  when  he  was  statlonetl  off  Misenum.  in  command 
of  the  Roman  fleet  Eager  to  examine  the  phenomenon  more  closely,  lie  landed  st 
Btabise,  where  he  was  suffocated  by  the  vapors  caused  by  the  eruption.  He  was.  as  his 
nephew  tells  us,  corpulent  and  asthmatic,  and  sank  the  more  readily.  None  of  his 
attendants  shared  his  fate. 

Of  all  his  works,  only  his  ffi$toria  NaturaUt  has  come  down  to  us.  It  comprehends 
a  greater  variety  of  subjects  than  we  nnw  regard  as  included  under  that  title.  Aatom 
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omy,  meteorology,  geogn^y,  mlnmlory,  zoology,  botany,  everythlnc,  in  short,  whidb 
is  a  natural  or  non-artmcul  product,  finoa  a  place  in  Pliny's  Natural  Histoiy.  Even  to 
this  elastic  intetpretatlon  of  the  term  he  by  no  means  rigidly  adheres,  Uie  woik  being 
interspersed  with  digressions  on  such  suhlects  as  human  institutions  and  InTeotions,  and 
the  historT  of  the  fine  arts.  It  is  divided  mto  87  books— the  first  of  them  being  a  dedica 
tory  epistle  to  Titus,  with  a  table  of  contents  of  the  remaining  books,  and  embraces,  aa 
we  are  told  in  the  preface,  90,000  matters  of  Imporrance,  extracted  from  about  2,000 
volumes.  Ita  sdentifle  merit  is  not  great.  There  is  little  attempt  at  philoeophical 
arrangement;  the  observations  are  nearly  all  taken  at  second-hand,  and  show  sm^l  dia 
crimination  in  separating  the  true  from  the  false,  or  the  proteble  from  the  marvelous. 
His  meaning  is  often  ol^ure,  from  his  writing  of  things  with  which  he  was  personally 
unacquainted,  and  from  his  having  missed  the  true  sense  of  the  authors  whom  ne  cites  ot 
translates.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  work  is  a  great  monument  of  industry  and 
research — most  praiseworthy  as  having  been  coostTuctra  and  completed  amid  the  labor 
of  other  onerous  imdertakiogs,  and  amid  the  distructions  of  a  life  engaged  in  an  active 
official  employment ;  and  most  valuable  as  supplying  us  with  details  on  a  neat  variety 
of  subjects,  as  to  which  we  have  no  other  means  of  information.  The  Mst  critical 
editions  of  the  text  are  those  of  Silllg  (8  vols.,  1851-67),  Ian  (1854^:  new  ed.,  187{Q,  and 
Detlefaen  (1867-75).  There  are  several  editions  of  the  text  with  French  notes,  one  br 
Grandsagne,  with  notes  by  Cuvier  and  others  (1839),  and  one  by  Ijlttr6(18^6-0Q).  Pliny^ 
work  has  been  translated  into  almoet  all  European  Languages. 

PLUnr,  or  C.  Pluhub  CajciLius  Secuitdus,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  and  son  of  C. 
Cwciliua,  frequently  called  Pliny  the  younger,  was  born  at  Novum  Comuui,  82  a.d.  He 
was  still  young  when  he  lost  his  father,  and  was  adopted  by  his  uncle,  under  whose  care, 
and  that  of  his  mother.  Plinia,  and  Ida  tutor,  Tliginius  Rufus,  his  education  was  prose- 
cuted. Passionately  devoted  to  literature,  be  wrote  a  Oreek  tragedy  at  the  age  of  18; 
studied  eloquence  under  QuintUian,  wd  became  so  famous  for  his  literary  accomplish- 
ments that  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  bein^  one  of  the  mo3t  learned  men  of  the  ace. 
His  oratorical  powers  were  also  considerable;  m  his  19th  year  he  began  to  speak  in  the 
forum,  and  his  services  as  an  advocate  before  the  couri  of  the  centumviri  and  the 
Roman  senate  were  in  frequent  request.  He  held  numerous  official  appointments; 
served,  while  a  young  man,  as  trStunus  militum  in  Syria,  where  he  listened  to  the  teach- 
ing  of  Euphrates  the  stoic,  and  Artemidorus;  was  afterwards  guastor  Gcesaru;  was 
praetor  about  98,  and  consul  In  100,  when  he  wrote  bis  I^negyriem,  an  adulatory  eulo- 
Anm  of  the  emperor  Tralan,  and  containing  little  information  as  to  the  autiior  and  his 
times.  He  was  appointea.  In  108,  propnetor  of  the  province  Fontica,  an  office  which  he 
vacated  in  less  than  two  years;  and  he  also  dischar^d  the  function  of  curator  of  the 
banks  and  channel  of  the  Tiber.  He  was  twice  mamed,  his  second  wife  being  Calpur- 
nia,  granddaughter  of  Calpurnius  Fabatua,  and  considerably  younger  than  her  husband, 
by  ^om  she  watt  much  beloved  for  her  accomplishments  and  stability.  He  had  no 
issue  by  either  marriage. 

Our  knowledge  of  Pliny  the  younger  la  mainly  derived  from  his  letters  or  EpUtola,  of 
which  there  are  10  books.  He  collected  them  himself,  and  probably  wrote  many  of 
them  with  a  view  to  publication.  They  hold  a  high  place  in  epistolary  literature,  aud 
give  us  many  interesting  glimpses  into  the  life  of  theu  author  and  his  contemporaries. 
Pliny  himself  appears  in  them  to  considerable  advantage,  as  a  genial  and  philanthropic 
man,  enamored  of  literary  studies,  and  fond  of  improving  his  estates  by  arcliitectural 
ornament.  His  ample  fortune  was  liberally  bestowed,  and  his  slaves  always  found  in 
him  an  indulgent  master.  Infirm  health  impaired  tbrougliout  life  his  constitution,  which 
was  naturally  weak;  but  of  the  time  or  cause  of  his  death  we  know  nothing.  Of  the 
facts  eont^ed  in  his  letters,  however,  the  most  interesting  to  us  are  those  relating  to  the 
punishment  of  the  Ohriatlans.   Death  appears  to  have  been  the  penalty  attached  even  to 


other  acts,  on  exaroinatioQ,  than  those  of  meeting  on  a  fixed  day  before  dawn,  when  a 
hymn  to  Christ  was  sung,  and  taking  an  oath  to  avoid  theft,  adultery,  breach  ot  faith, 
and  denial  of  a  deposit.  Nothing  more  unfavotable  to  them  than  this  could  he 
extorted  by  Pliny  from  two  female  slaves,  reputed  to  be  deaconesses,  whom  he  put  to 
the  torture.  Pliny  having  asked  Trajan  bow  he  was  to  stop  the  spreading  superstition, 
the  emperor  replied  that  no  general  rule  could  be  laid  down;  that  he  ought  not  to  insti- 
tute a  search  after  persons  supposed  to  be  Christians;  but  if  any  were  brought  tMfore 
him,  and  the  charge  was  proved,  such  were  to  be  punished,  if  still  impenitent.  The  l)esc 
editions  of  .Pliny's  ^negyrimu  and  Epittofee  together  is  that  of  Schaefer  (1806),  and  Keil 
(1870) ;  of  the  Spiatola  alone,  that  of  Gierig  (180e). 

mOOBMB  (Or.  more  recent),  the  name  given  by  air  Charles  Lyell  to  a  section  of  the 
upper  tertiaries,  because  the  organic  remains  found  in  it  contain  between  60  and  70  per 
ceut  of  living  species;  a  greater  proportion  than  exists  in  the  older  mioceoe,  but  not  so 
great  as  that  found  in  the  succeeding  ploixtocene. 

The  beds  belonging  to  this  period  are  very  local.  They  have  been  noticed  in  several 
V  places  in  Europe,  out  have  been  chiefly  studied  in  Suffolk,  the  only  locaUty  In  which 
'they  occur  in  Britun.  Here  they  cover  the  upper  beds  of  the  London  clay;  Mid  beinc 
composed  of  shelly  sand,  .they  have,  like  simitar  deposits,  been  used  for  fertilizing  landa 
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deficient  Id  calcareous  matter,  and  have  received  the  local  name  of  "crag.**  They  arv 
divided  into  the  (1)  red  cra«,  60  ft. ;  (2)  CQralHoe  crag,  00  ft. 

The  red  omg  consists  ox  beds  of  quartzose  sands  and  gravel  with  a  mixture  of  shells, 
for  the  most  put  rolled,  and  sometimes  broken  up  into  sand.  The  whole  deposit,  with 
tlie  contained  fossils,  has  a  deep  femig^noUB  or  ocherous  color.  It  seems  to  have  been 
formed  in  shallow  water,  the  currents  of  which  liave  given  it  a  very  variable  character, 
and  frequently  confused  the  stratification,  as  in  some  modem  Bandbanks.  The  fossils 
have  a  somewhat  boreal  character.  They  consist  chiefly  of  mollusca;  but  tliere  have 
been  also  found  the  bones  and  teeth  of  large  sharks,  skates,  and  other  fish,  aad  the  ear- 
bones  of  one  or  more  true  whales. 

The  coralline  crag  is  generally  calcareous  and  marly,  consisting  of  a  mass  of  sheila 
and  polyzoa,  separated  in  some  places  Inr  thin  layers  of  hard  limestone,  and  coraMike 
masses,  wbich  occupy  the  position  in  which  they  lived.  It  Ls  easily  separated  from  the 
red  crag  by  its  white  color.  It  has  been  formed  at  a  greater  depth  and  in  more  tranquil 
water  than  the  newer  deposit.  The  fossils  have  a  more  southern  facles  tlian  those  of  the 
red  crag,  and  indicate  that  they  lived  in  an  ocean  with  a  higher  temperature.  Among 
these  southern  forms  may  be  mentioned  species  of  the  genera  conus,  oliva,  mitra,  voluta, 
and  pyrula.  The  calcareous  polyzoa  are  abundant  and  very  beautiful;  and  several  inter- 
esting forms  of  echini  have  been  described.  A  few  fossils  of  the  same  species  as  tboae 
occurriag  in  the  London  clay  have  been  found  in  this  and  the  red  crag,  but  these  are 
believed  to  have  been  washed  out  of  the  inferior  deposits. 

Mr.  Searles  Wood  has  obtained  845  species  of  testacea  from  the  coralline  crag,  and  230 
from  the  red  crag,  of  which  about  150  are  common  to  both;  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
newer  division  are  also  recent,  and  about  60  per  cent  of  the  older. 

Pliocene  deposits  have  been  observed  in  the  neishborhood  of  Antwerp  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Scheldt,  from  which  200  roecies  of  shelu  have  been  obtidned,  two- thirds  of 
which  were  already  known  from  Suflotk.  More  than  a  half  are  recent  species  found  In 
the  northern  seas,  and  a  few  are  still  living  in  the  Mediterranean.  Simitar  deposits  occur 
in  Konnandy.  The  low  bills  between  the  Apennines  and  the  sea  on  each  side  of  Italy 
are  formed  to  a  considerable  extent  of  beds  belonging  to  this  period ;  and  tbe  marine 
strata  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome  are  of  the  same  age.  Beds  of  a  brackish-water  origin, 
observed  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  Aral,  Azof,  and  Black  seas,  have  been  xeferred  to 
this  period. 

mOflAVXTTB (Or.  literally  "more  a  lizard,"  I.e.,  than  the  pletiomurut),  a  genus  of 
fossil  sea-reptiles  nearly  allied  to  the  plesiosaurus,  but  having  a  very  short  neck,  and 
comparatively  a  larger  head.  The  jaws  alscare  furnished  with  stronger  teeth,  which  ar? 
subtrihedral  in  cross  section,  with  one  side  flattened,  and  bounded  by  prominent  laten*' 
ridges  on  the  more  convex  sides.  Three  species  have  been  described.  They  are  peculia  . 
to  the  Oxford  and  Klmmeridge  clays  of  the  upper  oolite  period. 

PLOOA'BtA,  a  genus  of  alga,  of  the  order  or  suborder  eemmiacecB,  having  a  cartilagi- 
nous frond,  composed  of  large  cells,  as  if  jointed,  and  dividing  into  slender,  tufted,  and 
densely  aggregated  branches.  P.  helmintJwtJiorton  is  tbe  Corsican  Moss  of  the  apothe- 
caries' shops,  once  of  some  reputation  as  a  vermifuge,  but  now  little  used,  and  believed 
to  tie  of  little  efficacy.  It  is  a  small  plant  with  a  filiform  entangled  frond,  and  grows  on 
tbe  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  a  strong  marine  odor  and  a  salt  taste.  It  con- 
sists in  great  part  of  a  vegetable  jelly  or  mucilage,  which  renders  it  nutritious,  and  con- 
tains much  chloride  of  sodium,  sulphate  of  lime,  and  carbonate  of  lime.  As  sold  in  tbe 
shops,  it  is  always  much  mixed  with  other  algss. — P.  tenax  is  a  small  plant  with  filiform, 
brsDclied.  and  somewhat  gelatinous  frond,  much  used  by  the  Cbiuese  as  a  glue.  It  is 
also  used  in  China  as  an  article  of  food. — P.  Candida  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  as 
an  article  of  food  in  the  east.  It  is  popularly  called  Ceyi^on  Moss.  The  frond  is  whitish 
and  much  branched,  the  branches  long  and  somewhat  clustered.  It  is  exported  to  China 
from  the  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  forming  a  portion  of  the  cargo  of  almost 
ever^  Junk.  The  Chinese  make  it  into  a  jelly  with  sugar,  and  use  it  as  a  sweetmeat.  It 
consists  in  great  part  of  a  vegetable  jelly,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  starch.  It  bai 
been  introduced  into  BritfUn  as  a  light  and  nourislung  food  for  children  and  invalids, 
and  la  found  particularly  suitable  in  caaes  of  irritation  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

FLOOE'VS.    See  Wkavbb  Bikd. 

FLOCK  (Russ.  Flotzk),  a  government  in  the  n.w.  of  Poland,  bounded  on  the  n.  by 
Prussia,  and  on  the  s.w.  by  Warsaw.  Area,  4200  aq.  m.;  pop.  '01,  600,467,  of  whom 
80  per  cent,  are  Poles.  Hills  occur  In  the  n.  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Xarew  and  Vistula, 
which  with  the  Bug  are  the  chief  rivers.  One-third  of  the  snrface  is  covered  with 
forests,  and  there  are  many  marshes  and  lakes.  The  inhaUtanta  are  engaged  chiefly  In 
agriculture,  and  in  cattle  and  sheep  breeding. 

TIOOK  (Russ.  Plotzk),  a  t.  of  Poland,  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name, 
occupies  an  elevation  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  ViBtula,  69  m.  w.n.w.  of  Warsaw. 
Its  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  built  in  961,  the  bishop^s  palace,  theater,  etc 
Agriculture,  and  the  export  of  grain  to  Dantzic  and  other  ports,  are  the  chief  employ- 
ments.  Pop.  '90,  28,668. 
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PLOJX'SHTX,  or  Plotbbti,  a  t.  of  Wallochia,  Boumania,  S6  m.  n.  of  Bucharest,  on 
the  Dimbow,  a  feeder  of  the  Jalomnltza.  It  Is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  has 
a  great  annaal  wool-fair.   Pop.  '00,  84,474. 

PLOXBIKBXSi  a  t.  and  watering  place  in  the  depaitment  of  Yosges  In  France  ;  pop. 
1760.  It  has  for  agee  been  celebrated  for  ita  medicinal  springs  of  three  sorts,  tIz.,  femi- 
ranous,  soapy,  ana  thermal.  The  former  are  cold,  the  second  tepid,  the  latter  hot. 
£nch  possesses  peculiar  mineral  properties.  Bathers  make  principal  use  of  Ihe  two  latter, 
and  the  former  is  used  to  drink.  Superb  accommodations  for  those  who  take  the  baths 
or  drink  the  waters  were  made  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Napoleon,  in  addition  to  all 
which  had  previously  been  done  to  make  the  place  attractive.  The  waters,  as  drink  or 
ill  baths,  are  considered  good  for  the  cure  of  dyspepsia,  gout,  urinary  afFections,  paral- 
ysis, and  diseases  of  the  skin.  The  baths  were  improved  oy  the  Romans.  In  12^  the 
duke  of  Lorraine  built  a  chateau  there  "  to  defend  the  bathers  against  the  bad,"  accord- 
ing to  the  Chronicles.  Montaigne  was  a  visitor  there  in  1680;  in  1682  it  was  shaken  by 
an  earttiquake;  about  ITiSZ  kins  Stanislaus  of  Poland  and  the  duke  of  Lorraine  built  the 
palais  royal,  founded  a  hospital  there,  and  made  beautiful  promenades.  Royal  treasures 
nave  since  flowed  in  constant  streams  to  decorate  the  classic  grounds,  but  most  of  all 
under  the  orders  of  Louis  Napoleon,  whose  engineers  made  it  one  of  the  most  admirable 
health  resorts  in  the  world,  witti  all  the  coaveniencea  and  comforts  of  modem  art.  Among 
recent  works  on  the  baths  are  Eaux  da  FtombHret,  dinique  m&Heaia  du  I^eumatims  tt  m 
ion  Traiteinent,  by  L.  Heritier,  1867;  iSwat  mtr  ies  Saint  Ti^dt,  \lj  Turck,  1861:  and 
Traitea  OitUnvux,  et  Quidea  det  Eaux,  by  Hutin,  Bourdon,  etc. 

FLONO^,  in  artillery  and  fortification,  means  a  slope  toward  the  front.  Thus,  in 
speaking  of  thu  course  of  a  shell  through  the  air,  ita  plough  is  from  the  point  of  gi-eatest 
altitude  to  tho  point  at  which  It  etrikea  the  earth.  So,  in  fortification,  the  plough  is  the 
top  of  the  parapet  sloping  gently  toward  the  front.  This  slope  is  ordinarily  1  in  6 ;  but  a 
deviation  Is  permissible  of  from  1  in  9  to  1  in  4:  ihe  sharper  the  slope,  however,  the  more 
liable  is  the  cmt  of  the  paraoet  to  he  destroyed  by  an  enemy's  fire.  Moreover,  as  flat  a 
plong^e  as  posdble  is  deidrable,  that  sandbags  may,  when  required,  be  laid  upon  it  to 
form  a  cover  for  riflemeo.  See  Fobtibication. 

PIOTINUB,  the  most  original  and  important  philosopher  of  the  Neopbtonic  school, 
was  born  at  Lycopolis  in  Egypt  206  a.d.  ;  but  such  was  hia  utter  indifference  to  thin^ 
human,  "  being  ar^hamed  almost  to  live  in  a  body,"  ttiat  he  never  would  divulge  even  his 
parentage.  He  would  never  allow  his  birthday  to  be  celebrated,  although  he  gave  feasts 
on  those  of  Socrates  and  Plato;  nor  would  he  ever  permit  a  painter  or  sculptor  to  per- 
petuate hia  features,  or,  as  he  called  it,  to  produce  the  image  of  an  image — the  body 
beiug  to  him  only  a  fwnt  image  of  existence.  He  deemed  It  tedious  enough  already  to 
have  to  drug  about  this  image  whithersoever  he  went  in  this  life.  His  body  was  alto- 
gether contemptible  in  his  eyes;  he  would  see  no  physician  in  his  illness,  and  was  very 
sparing  in  the  use  of  food,  retraining  from  meat,  often  even  from  bread.  Strange^  enough, 
his  desire  for  the  study  of  philosophy  did  not  arise  within  him  before  his  @3th  year, 
when  he  repaired  to  Alexandria,  and  there,  after  having  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  great  masters 
for  some  time  without  feeling  satisfied  with  their  teachings,  he  at  last  became  acquainted 
with  Ammonias  Saccas,  and  in  him  found  the  desired  teacher.  For  10  years  he  zealously 
attended  his  lectures,  and  although  he  had  agreed,  with  two  of  his  fellow-students,  never 
to  make  known  aught  of  Ammonius's  teachings. to  the  world,  he  yet  became  the  chief 
representative  and  author  of  that  school,  le^  as  a  pupil  than  as  an  independent  thinker,, 
who  taking  his  stand  upon  its  theorems,  developed  them  to  their  full  extent.  In  942  he 
joined  Oonlianus's  expedition  to  Persia,  In  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  philosophy  of 
India  and  Persia;  but  the  emperor  being  murdered  in  Mesopotamia,  he  had  to  repur 
hurriedly  to  Antioch,  whence,  in  244,  lie  went  to  Rome.  His  lectures  here  were  attended 
not  only  by  crowds  of  eager  youtha,  but  men  and  women  of  the  hi^est  circles  flocked 
to  bear  him.  Not  only  Platonic  wisdom,  in  Neoplatonic  garb,  but  asceticism  and  the 
charm  of  a  purely  contemplative  life,  were  the  tliemes  on  which  he,  in  ever-new  varia- 
tions, and  with  an  extraordinary  depth  and  brilliancy,  held  forth;  and  such  was  the 
impression  hia  earnestness  made  upon  his  hearers,  that  several  of  them  really  gave  up 
tlieir  fortunes  to  the  poor,  set  their  slaves  free,  and  devoted  themselves  to  a  life  of  study 
and  ascetic  piety.  Dying  parents  intrusted  their  children  and  money  to  him,  well  know- 
ing tliat  an  honester  guardian,  and  one  more  anxious  for  his  charges,  could  not  be 
found.  It  is  hardly  surprising  to  find  that  his  contemporaries  coupled  with  bis  rare  vir- 
tues the  gift  of  working  mnaclcs.  Sixty  yean  old,  he  thought  of  resizing  Plato's 
dream,  by  founding  an  ariatocratlcal  and  communistic  fxnnmonwealth  like  the  latter'a 
"republic;"  and  the  emperor  Oallienus  was  ready  to  grant  the  site  of  two  citiee  in  Cam- 
illa for  his  "Platonopoiis;"  but  bis  courtiers  prevented  the  fulfillment  of  this  promise. 
Plotinua  died  from  a  complication  of  diseases,  la  270,  at  PHiteoli,  66  years  of  age. 

Although  he  began  to  write  very  late  in  life,  he  ^et  left  64  books  of  very  different 
size  and  contents.  His  MS.  beingvery  carelessly  written,  he  asked  his  pupil  Porphyry 
to  revise  and  correct  it  for  blm.  The  latter  also  divided  It  into  six  princi^  diviuonfl, 
each  subdiTlded  again  into  nine  hooks  or  enneadt.  Tlie  moat  Important  parts  are  those 
which  treat  of  beauty,  fate,  immortality  of  soul,  the  good,  or  one,  the  three  original  sub- 
•lancee,  of  free  will,  against  gnostica,  of  providence,  of  the  geneftis  of  ideas,  of  the  influ- 
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ence  of  the  etars,  of  the  supreme  good,  etc.  The  lang:uage  is  very  unequal  in  the  differ- 
ent portions,  aiicording  to  the  mood  and  circumstaDcea  to  which  they  indlridually  owe 
their  existence;  but  it  always  is  original,  compact,  and  graphic  in  the  extreme. 

Plotious's  syatem  was  based  chiefly  on  Plato's  theorem  of  the  ideas;  only  that  while 
Plato  assumed  the  ideas  to  be  the  link  between  the  visible  and  the  invi^ble,  or  between 
the  Bupreme  Deity  and  the  world,  PloMuus  held  the  doctrine  of  emanation,  that  is, 
the  constant  transmission  of  powers  from  the  absolute  to  the  creation,  throueh  several 
oeendes,  the  first  of  which  is  "pure  intelligence,"  whence  flows  the  "soul  of  the  world," 
whence,  again,  the  souls  of  " men "  and  "animals,"  and  flnally  "  matter "  itself.  (For 
a  fuller  account  of  this  part  of  Plotinus's  system  in  its  historical  connection,  see  Neo- 
pLA.TONiBTa)  Men  thus  belong  to  two  worlds,  that  of  the  senses  and  that  of  pure  intel- 
ligence. It  depends  upon  ourselres,  however,  to  which  of  the  two  worlds  we  direct  our 
thoughts  most  and  belong  to  flnally.  The  ordinary  virtues,  as  justice,  moderation, 
valor,  and  the  like,  are  only  the  beginning  and  very  first  preparation  to  our  elevation 
into  the  spiritual  realm;  purification,  or  the  exercise  of  purififiTtg  virtues.  Is  a  further 
step,  to  which  wc  attain  partly  through  mathematics  and  dialectic;  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  earthly  interests  for  those  of  intellectual  meditation  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  goal.  The  hieher  our  soul  rises  in  this  sphere  of  intellect,  the  deeper  it  sinks  into 
the  ocean  of  the  good  and  the  pure,  until  at  tast.its  union  with  Qod  is  complete,  and  it  is 
no  lonj^r  thought  but  vision  and  ecstasies  which  pervade  it.  These  are  a  few  snatches 
of  Plotinus's  philosophical  rhapsodies,  to  whleh  may  be  further  ad^sd  bis  my^erious 
belief  in  a  kind  of  metempsyclioais,  by  which  souls,  not  sufllcientiy  purified  during  life, 
return  after  death,  and  inhabit,  according  to  their  bent,  men,  animius,  and  eran  i^uits. 
He  further  held  views  of  his  own  reapectlng  gods  and  demons,  whom  he  divided  into  dif- 
ferent classes,  according  to  their  degrees;  and  professed  faith  in  mantle,  astrology,  and 
magic,  the  conviction  of  the  truth  of  which  sciences  he  derived  from  his  theory  of  the 
harmony  in  the  intellectual  world  reflected  by  the  material  world.  Yet  it  is  clear  from 
his  dicta  on  these  subjects  that  he  did  not  believe  in  these  so-called  sciences  in  the  gross 
sense  of  the  herd,  but  that  he  had  a  vague  knowledge  of  those  mysterious  laws  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion  which  go  through  nature.  Plotinus's  philosophy,  which,  as  it  were, 
tried  to  combine  all  the  systems  of  Anaxagoras.  Parmenides,  the  Pythagoreans,  Plato, 
and  Socrates,  and  the  Stoa  into  one,  was  the  last  and  boldest  attempt  of  the  ancient  Qreek 
world  to  explain  the  mystery  of  the  creation  and  of  existence.  Its  influence  upon  modern 
philosophy  is  remarkable.  From  Spinoza  to  Schelling,  the  reminiscences  of  Plotinus, 
irrcipective  of  the  drift  of  particular  parts  of  their  systems,  recur  constantly. 

Plotinus's  works  were  well-nigh  forgotten,  when  Marsilius  Ficinus  flrst  published  a 
Latin  paraphrase  of  them  (Florence,  VSSSS),  which  was  followed  by  the  Ed.  Pr.  of  the 
original  (Basel,  1680  and  1615).  The  flrst  critical  edition,  however,  is  due  to  Creuzer 
(Oxford,  1885,  3  vols.).  Others  are  those  of  Dttbner  (Paris,  1855)  and  Eiichhoff  (185^ 
Parts  of  his  works  were  tnmslated  into  German  by  Engelhard  (1^);  into  Engliish  br 
Taylor  (1794  and  1817) ;  into  French  ^BouUlet  (1861, 8  vols.).  See  Eltvhner,  Die  ^Uo- 
snphie  dea  Plotiniu  (1864);  and  H.  von  Kleist,  Plottniadie  Studien  (1888). 

PLOTirs.    See  Dabtbb. 

FLOVEB,  O^umidrhis,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  eharadriada  (q.t.),  having  a 
straight  compressed  bill;  the  upper  mandible  alone  slightly  inflated  and  sli^tiy  bent  at 
the  point;  the  nasal  groove  extending  al>out  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  mil.  the  nos- 
trils longitudinally  cleft  near  the  base;  the  legs  not  very  long,  naked  a  little  above  tbe 
tarsal  jomt;  no  hmder  toe;  the  wings  rather  long  and  pomted,  tiie  flrst  quill- feather  the 
longest.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  are  found  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe:  many 
of  uiem  are  birds  of  passage.  They  chiefly  frequent  low  moist  grounds,  where  they 
congregate  in  large  flocks,  atid  feed  on  worms,  mollusks,  insects,  etc ;  but  some  of  them 
visit  mountainous  n^ons  in  the  breeding-season.  They  fly  with  great  strength  uid 
rapidity,  and  run  witii  much  swiftness.  1'he  fiesh  and  eggs  of  many  of  them  are 
esteemed  deUcacles.  One  of  the  British  species  is  the  dotterel  (q.v.).  'Another  is  the 
Golden  or  Yellow  Plover  (G.  pluvialis),  a  rather  larger  bird,  of  a  blackish  color, 
speckled  with  yellow  at  the  tips  and  edges  of  the  feathers;  the  throat,  breast,  and  belly 
block  in  summer,  whitish  in  wmter.  The  golden  plover  is  a  bird  of  passage,  visiting,  in 
summer,  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  of  tlie  west  of  A^,  and  of  North  America;  and 
migrating  to  the  south  in  winter.  It  is  known  in  almost  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  is 
common  In  many  parts  of  Britain,  breeding  in  the  northern  parts.  Great  numbers  fre- 
quent the  sandy  pastures  and  shores  of  this  Hebrides  and  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
islands.  It  makes  an  artless  nest,  little  more  than  a  sliffht  deprradon  of  uie  ground,  and 
lays  four  eggs.  The  parent  birds  show  great  anxiety  ^r  the  protection  of  ueir  youDg, 
and  use  various  stratagems  to  divert  the  attention  of  an  enemy.  The  golden  plover 
exhibits  great  restlessness  on  the  approach  of  wet  and  stormy  weather,  whence  its  specific 
name  pluviaUt.— The  Ringed  Plo\'ER  (C.  MeUieula),  a  much  smaller  bird,  not  so  large 
as  a  song-thrush,  is  found  at  almost  all  seasons  on  the  shores  of  the  British  islands,  m- 
quentlng  sandy  and  ehlngtr  flats,  from  which  the  sea  retires  at  ebb-tide.  It  is  often  to 
he  seen  also  on  the  banks  of  large  rivers,  and  not  unfroquentlv  of  lakes  and  ponds.  It  is 
found  In  most  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  ana  in  Iceland  ana  Greenland. 
It  is  grayish-brown  above,  whitish  beneatli,  with  a  i-ollar  of  white  round  the  neck,  and 
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ttelow  tt  a  black — in  winter,  a  brown — collar;  the  head  marked  with  black  aod  white;  a 
white  bar  on  the  wing.  Very  similar,  but  smaller,  is  tlie  Eentibh  Plovxb  eantianut); 
and  also  similar  and  of  similar  habits  is  the  smallest  of  the  British  species,  the  Lmu 
RufOBD  Plotbr  {C.  ffi^nor).  Both  of  these  are  rare  in  Britain. — Kortfa  America  has  a 
number  of  species  of  plover,  one  of  which,  the  Ahbricait  Goldkm  Plover  {C.  Virginia- 
eua),  very  closely  resembles  tlie  golden  plover  of  Europe;  and  another,  the  Eii.de:ek 
Plovkr  {C.  todfera*).  abundant  on  the  great  western  prairies,  and  not  unfrequent  in  tlie 
Atlantic  states,  utters,  when  approacliCKl  by  man,  a  querulous  or  plaintive  cry,  like  the 
lapwing. — The  name  plover  is  often  extended  to  species  of  charadriades  belon^ng  to 
other  genera,  as  tgtuilanAa,  in  which  the  nasal  grooves  are  short,  the  tip  of  the  bill  is 
tumid,  and  there  b  a  rudimentary  hind-toe.  To  this  genus  belongs  the  Gbat  Plovsr 
{8.  dnena)  of  Britain,  a  species  rather  larnr  than  tiie  golden  plover,  and  chiefly  known 
as  a  winter  visitant.  Its  geographic  distribution  extend  over  most  at  the  northern  ports 
of  the  world. 

FLOW,  FLOWZHO.  The  first  in  order  and  importance  of  agricultural  operations  is 
the  breaking  up  of  the  soil,  and  this  is  accomplished,  in  all  countries  where  agriculture 
is  in  an  advanced  state,  by  inverting  the  upper  stratum  of  earth  upon  which  the  plants 
grow.  Such  a  mode  also  buries  and  destroys  all  weeds,  leaving  the  surface  clean  and 
unencumbered.  The  inTerdon  of  the  upper  stratum  is  effected  by  turning  over  suocesdve 
sods  or  slices,  of  the  length  of  the  field,  and  of  varying  thickness  and  depth,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  succeeding  crop,  and  the  oatuni  of  the  soil;  and  tbe  implement 
employed  for  this  purpose  is  the  ptow.  The  general  form  of  the  plow  is  known  to  every  one, 
and  to  tbe  unobservant  eye  it  appears  to  be  a  very  simple  and  even  primitive  tool;  never- 
Uieiess,  much  mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity  have  beeu  expended  la  perfectly  adapting 
it  to  its  work.  It  is  a  combination  of  instruments  (fig.'  1)  fastened  to  n  beam,  G-BL;  the 
coiUier,  K,  is  an  iron  knife-blade  for  cutting  the  sod  vertically;  the  »kare,  CFD,  which  is 
merely  a  socket  fitted  on  and  not  fastened  to  the  body  of  the  plow,  has  a  sharp  point,  C, 
and  a  projecting  horizontal  edge,  CO,  on  its  right-hand  side,  its  part  of  the  work  being 
to  separate  the  under-surface  of  the  80«l  from  the  subsoil;  by  means  of  the  moldrboard,  H, 
the  dice,  now  wliolly  separated  from  the  firm  ground,  is  raised  up  and  turned  over  by 
the  forward  motion  of  the  plow ;  and  the  atiUa,  or  handles,  one  of  which,  BL,  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  beam,  the  other,  M,  being  fastened  partiy  to  the  former  by  rods,  aod  partly 
to  the  lower  portion  of  the  frame- 
work, are  for  the  putpose  of  guiding  " 
the  implement.  The  front  part  of 
tbe  beam  is  formed  with  an  upward 
curve;  at  its  extremity  is  placed 
the  bridle,  N,  to  which  the  horses  are 
attached  by  means  of  swing-trees 

and  chains  or  traces,  and  the  object   

of  which  is  to  enable  the  worliman  Co  ,e 

to  elevate  or  dejiress  the  line  of 

draught,  or  move  it  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left,  as  may  be  found  necessatr.  The  left 
sides  of  the  coulter,  share,  and  framework,  ADEB,  should  evidently  be  la  the  same  ver- 
tical plane.  The  form  of  the  mold-board  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  has  chiefly 
attracted  tbe  attention  of  aOTicultural  machinists  since  the  time  when  improvements  on 
the  plow  were  first  projected.  Its  office  being  to  raise  and  turn  the  sod,  it  is  necessary 
that  tbe  surface  should  slope  upward  and  outward  from  the  front,  so  as  to  apply  a  pres- 
sure in  both  directions,  ana,  accordin^y,  tlie  surface  is  ao  shaped  that  from  tbe  point  of 
the  share,  where  it  is  hotizoDtal.  it  gndually  curves  upward,  till,  at  tlie  extremity,  P,  it 
Inclines  over  away  ftom  the  body  of  the  plow.  The  gradual  change  produced  on  the 
poeitioD  of  the  furrow-slice  is  seen  In  fl;.  3,  where  ABCD.  on  the  left-banii  side,  represents 
the  slice  untouched  by  the  plow,  AD 
being  the  line  of  section  by  the  coulter; 
DC,  by  the  share;  BC,  the  open  side 
from  which  the  previous  furrow  (E)  to 
the  right-himd  side  has  been  separateil ;  | 
aod  ue  four  successive  rectangles,  L 
ABCD  to  the  right,  illustrate  tiie  sue-  ° 
cesdve  changes  of  position  fA  the  furrow 
as  the  mold-board  is  pushed  forward  under  and  on  its  left  side,  till  it  is  finally  left,  as 
represented  in  ABCD,  on  the  rig^t  liand ;  E,  F,  O  are  furrows  which  have  previously 
been  laid  in  their  proper  position.  The  advantages  of  laying  the  furrows  in  the  position 
shown  are  these :  in  the  first  place,  tlie  weedy  side  of  each  furrow  being  closely  applied 
to  the  previous  furrow,  and  kept  pressed  against  it  by  its  own  weight  and  the  pressure 
of  the  mold-board,  the  weeds  arc  completely  buried; 'secondly,  the  ridged  surface  thus 
presented  affords  the  means  of  covering  the  seed  by  harrowing;  and  lastly,  the  openings 
below  increase  the  amount  of  surface  accessible  to  air,  and  drain  off  superfluous  water. 
The  modem  plow  is  wholly  formed  of  iron ;  tlie  share  and  the  framework  of  malleable, 
and  the  mold-hoard  of  cast  iron,  or  sometimes  of  steel;  while  the  coulter  is  frequently 
welded  with  steel  on  the  right-hand  ^de,  the  better  to  redst  attrition.   In  most  of  the 
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English  (as  diatingulBhed  from  the  Scotch)  plows,  wheels  are  attached  at  or  near  die 
front  end  of  the  beam,  a  contrivaoce  which  renders  tbe  implement  more  steady  in  its 
motion,  more  easily  managed,  and  capable  of  doing  better  work  in  the  hands  of  an 
inferior  workman;  out  it  is  generally  believed,  in  Scotland  at  least,  that  the  plow  with- 
out wheels,  or  twitw-ploto,  as  it  is  technicalty  termed,  ia  greatly  more  efficfent  in  the 
hands  of  a  thoroughly-skilled  plowman.  The  usual  dimensions  of  the  furrow-slice  in 
lea  or  bay-stubble  are  8  or  9  in.  in  breadth  by  6  in  depth ;  and  in  land  for  green  crop,  10 
in.  in  breadth,  and  7  or  8  in  depth.  Shallower  plowing  ia  not  untrequently  adopted, 
especially  on  thin  soils,  and  iu  various  parts  of  England.  Nor  ia  it  uncommon  to  plow 
stubble-land  10  in.  or  more  in  depth. 

Other  kinds  of  plows  are  used  for  special  purposes,  such  as  trenehrpUfwt,  which  are 
made  on  the  same  principle  as  the  common  plow,  but  larger  and  stronger,  so  as  to  briiu; 
up  a  portion  of  the  subeoil  to  the  sur&ce;  miitoU  piowi  which  have  no  mold-board, 
and  merely  stir  and  break  up  the  subsoil,  thus  facilitating  drainage;  doubie  moid- 
board  pltnet,  which  are  merely  common  plows  with  a  mold-board  on  eacb  aide,  and 
are  emplt^ed  for  drilliog  turnip  or  potato  land,  for  water-furrowing,  and  for  earthing 
up  potatoes,  etc.  Of  each  of  these  plows  there  are  many  varieties,  each  maker  having 
^nerally  some  peculiar  views  regarding  the  form  and  proportion  of  some  parts  of  the 
mstrument.  For  those  who  wish  to  study  minutely  the  best  form  of  plow,  it  will  he 
necessary  to  consult  works  on  agriculture  and  agricultural  implements.  There  ia,  how- 
ever, one  very  peculiar  form  of  p\ov/  sometimes  used  in  various  parts  of  England, 
which  deserves  more  particular  notice ;  this  is  the  tum-tere^  pfou.  Its  chief  peculiarity 
is,  that  instead  of  one,  it  has  t^^o  mold-boards,  one  on  each  side,  and  these  are  alter- 
nateljr  brought  into  operation,  so  that  the  furrow  is  always  turned  over  in  the  same 
direction.  The  mold-boards  are  firmly  fastened  together  in  front,  and  kept  at  a  con- 
stant distance  from  each  other  behind  by  means  of  struts,  while  the  handles  are  movable 
with  reference  to  them;  the  mold-board  which  is  intended  to  be  used  being  pushed 
away  from,  and  the  other  (which  for  the  time  does  the  same  work  as  the  vertical  surface 
ADEB  in  Fig.  l}brouriit  nearer  to  Uie  line  of  the  beam;  of  course,  when  the  next  furrow 
is  plowed,  the  mold-boards  exchange  adlustmeota.  This  fonn  of  plow  is  useful  in 
plowing  along  a  hillside,  as  by  it  all  tbe  furrows  can  be  turned  over  towards  tbe  hill, 
thus  preventing  the  natural  tendency  of  the  soil  to  work  itself  downwards,  leaving  tbe 
upper  portions  bare.  Some  years  sgo  tbe  douhle-furrov>  plow  was  introduced.  It  con- 
sists of  an  iron  frame,  similar  in  some  respects  to  that  oi  a  grubber  or  cultivator,  with 
two  breast-platee,  mold-boards,  and  shares;  the  one  set  alitt^  back  from  the  other,  and 
so  far  distant  as  it  is  desired  should  be  tbe  width  of  the  furrow.  Two  or  three  wheels 
bear  the  implements— one  io  front  running  in  the  bed  of  the  last  excavated  furrow,  and 
the  other  one  or  two  behind.  There  is  a  (Urecting-rod,  but  no  stilts.  The  double-fuiiow 
plow*  was  at  first  singularly  popular,  and  after  a  few  years  was  found  on  almost  everr 
urm.  It  was,  however,  soon  found  that,  generally  speaking,  tbe  weight  was  too  much 
for  the  drau^t  of  a  pair  of  horses,  and  that,  even  on  light  land,  three  horses  were 
required.  In  fact,  the  depth  of  tillage  is  in  practice  gradually  incr^Mng;  so  that,  unless 
for  a  gndn  crop  after  dther  turnips  or  potatoes,  these  plows  have  S^en  nearly 
uide. 

The  operation  of  plowing  can  only  be  briefly  referred  to.  "Wherever  the  soil  has 
been  efllciently  drained,  the  ridges  can  be  made  wider  and  trowed  on  the  flat,  hi^ 
ridges  being  no  longer  necessarv  for  carrying  off  tlie  water.  There  are  advantages  In 
plowing  tbe  luid  in  uniform  ndges  of  18  ft.  wide,  or  with  an  open  furrow  not  more 
than  72  ft.  apart,  made  as  flat  as  possible.  But  the  effects  of  cultivation  by  steam  show 
that  the  fewer  the  open  farrows  the  better,  particularly  when  the  land  is  intended  for  a 
grain  crop  which  is  to  be  sown  by  drill  or  broadcast  with  machinery,  and  when  the  crop 
18  to  be  cut  with  a  reaping-machine,  as  is  now  almost  universally  tbe  case.  It  is  curious 
to  notice  how  one  improvement  in  farm  practice  leads  on  to  another.  The  most  com- 
mon mode  of  plowing  with  horses  is  now  amply  by  casting  the  soil  two  ridges  in  and 
the  next  two  out,  beginning  always  with  the  two  rifles  where  last  time  was  left  the  open 
furrow. 

The  teimfeeriitg  is  applied  to  the  commencement  of  a  wide  ridge.  The  process  of 
feering  differs  according  to  the  state  of  the  land  to  be  turned  over.  If  there  exists  an  old 
furrow  or  hollow,  as  is  generally  the  cose  in  lea,  two  shallow  furrows  are  turned,  the  one 
against  the  other,  and  so  on;  along  each  side  of  this  commencement  the  plow  moves, 
adding  furrow  after  furrow,  and  increasing  in  depth  until  the  third  or  fourth  round  is 
reached.  This  consUtutes  what  is  technically  called  tbe  gathering  system.  In  new^ 
cleaned  luid,  or  where  a  hollow  does  not  appear  to  turn  the  first  furrows  into,  two  fur- 
rows are  thrown  out  and  then  turned  lightly  in.  The  most  common  system,  however,  is 
wbat  is  known  as  easting  or  deaving.  That  is,  after  one  feering  is  accompli^ed,  another 
is  made  at  the  other  side  of  tbe  ridge,  and  furrow  after  furrow  Is  turned  towards  the 
inside  of  each  of  these  feerings  until  the  whole  ridge  is  plowed,  and  then  in  the  center 
is  formed  tlie  ^nUh  or  mid$ — a  furrow  or  trench  into  whicn  the  feering  is  turned  the  next 
time  the  land  is  plowed. 

The  plow  is  one  of  the  most  aodent  of  implements,  and  is  mentioned  in  (he  Old 
Testament  at  a  very  eariv  period,  Iron  shares  being  also  inddentally  DOtiosd  more  than 
seven  centuries  b.c.    The  ancient  Egyptian  plow  was  wholly  of  wood,  and  in  some 
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fautanooB  cotutited  of  little  more  than  a  poiated  itick,  which  was  forced  lato  the  ground 
u  It  was  drawn  forward.  In  bet.  the  earliest  plows  were  neither  mm  nor  less  than 
varieties  of  the  hoe  (q.v.),  worked  by  pressing  the  point  into  the  ground  instead  of 
percussion.  The  earliest  form  of  the  Qreek  plow,  tJie  autoguon,  is  an  example  of  this; 
It  was  merely  the  trunk  of  a  small  tree,  which  had  two  branches  opposite  to  each  oUier, 
one  branch  forming  the  share  and  the  other  the  handle,  while  the  trunk  formed  the  pole 
or  beam.  The  more  improved  form,  the  pekton,  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  was  not  sub- 
stantially different  from  the  modern  form  in  use  in  Hysia.  The  ancient  Egyptian  plow 
in  one  oi  its  early  stages,  like  the  two  forma  above  described,  is  devoid  of  all  apparatus 
enabling  the  laborer  to  guide  It,  all  that  he  can  do  being  to  press  (by  his  weight  applied 
to  the  handle)  the  share  into  the  earth.  The  Egyptians,  however,  gradually  improved 
the  form,  till  it  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  hoUow  wedge  formed  by  the  two  handles 
joined  at  the  bottom,  and  with  the  beam  fastened  between  the  handles  a  little  above  their 
point  of  Junction.  The  Romans,  an  essentially  practical  nation,  largely  improved  on 
the  plow,  adding  to  it  the  coulter  and  mold-board,  and  occasionally  attaching  wheels 
to  the  beam  to  prevent  the  share  from  Koine  too  deep  into  the  earth.  The  ^ow  was 
almost  unknown  among  the  American  aboHghies,  though  Prescott  describes  a  mode  erf 
plowing  practiced  among  the  Peruvians,  wmch  consisted  in  the  dragging  forwqfd  of  a 
sharp-pointed  stake  by  six  or  eight  men,  its  sharp  point,  which  was  in  front,  being  kept 
down  in  the  ground  by  the  pressure  of  the  foot  of  another  man  who  directed  it.  Brlbun 
and  America,  and  their  colonies  are  the  onlv  countries  in  which  the  plow  has  been 
brought  to  a  state  worthy  of  being  considered,  effective,  and  even  in  Bnt^  the  most 
important  amendments  on  it  are  not  two  centuries  old.  England  took  the  lead  in 
improvement  by  rendering  the  form  more  neat  and  effective,  and  bv  attaching  wheels  to 
idd  in  keeping  the  plow  in  a  proper  upright  portion.  In  Scotland,  for  some  time  after 
this,  the  plow  was  extremely  rude  and  cumbrous,  and  usually  drawn  by  8  oxen,  and 
some  wooden  plows  are  in  use  yet  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  In  the  middle  of  the 
18th  c,  some  Dutch  plows  were  imported,  and  being  found  more  effective,  an  impetus 
was  thus  given  to  attempts  at  improvement.  James  Small,  who  may  Justly  be  r^arded 
as  the  real  inventor  of  tne  Scotch  or  swing-plow,  made  great  and  important  changes  in 
the  form  and  efficiency  of  the  coulter,  share,  and  mold-board,  producing  an  implement 
at  once  lighter  and  vastly  more  efficient.  All  the  swing-plows  of  successive  makers 
are  founded  upon  the  basis  of  Sniairs  plow.  WUkie  «  Uddiogston  (Laimrki^ire) 
formed  if  wholly  of  iron,  and  his  modification  has  been  universally  adopted  in  the  mod- 
em plows.  Among  the  various  improvers  of  this  form  of  cultivator  may  be  mentioned, 
besides  Wilkie  of  Uddingston,  Gray  of  the  same  place,  Clarke  of  Stirling,  Cunningham, 
Barrowman,  Ponton,  Sellars,  Huntly  (who  have  sent  many  of  the  swing-plows,  for 
which  their  firm  has  lon«  been  famous,  <o  Australia).  In  England,  the  improvers  have 
chiefly  been  Bansomes  of  Ipswich  (the  patentee  in  1785  of  the  cast-iron  share),  Howard 
of  Bedford,  Hornsbyof  Grantham  (Lincolnshire),  and  Busby  of  Bedale,  the  last  of  whom 
gamed  a  medal  for  his  mold  boards  at  the  great  exhibition  of  1851.  For  further  infor- 
mation concerning  the  plow  and  the  mode  of  uslnglt,  see  Sforton's  O^^padia  of  Agri- 
euUure  (1866),  Stephens's  Book  of  the  Pbrm.  Book  offfamm  Im^lmmOt,  by  Henry  Stephens 
and  R.  Bcott  Bum,  and  other  works, 

^(wm-pimwny.— Although  it  is  not  yet  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  cultivation  of 
the  land  by  steam  came  into  successful  operation,  it  is  about  two  centuries  and  a  half 
^o  since  it  was  foreseen  to  be  possible.  So  long  aeo  as  1818  David  Rraisey  and  Thomas 
Wildgoese  took  out  letters-patent  for  engines  ana  machinery  to  plow  the  ground  with- 
out the  aid  of  oxen  or  hones;  and  nine  years  afterwards,  other  ingenious  men  obtained 
letters-patent  for  machines  to  effect  a  similar  purpose.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wood- 
croft  of  the  patent  office,  who  compiled  the  MHdgnumt$  of  the  Spedfieationt  Belating  to 
8team-euUure,  that  steam  was  the  motive  i>ower  Intended  to  be  employed ;  but,  as  the  nrst 
patent  was  taken  out  nearly  40  years  before  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  described  the 
ste^m-en^ne  in  his  Century  of  Inveniiont,  the  grounds  for  such  an  opinion  do  not  seem 
quite  satisfactoiy.  In  1769,  however,  after  the  steam-engine  had  been  applied  to  other 
purposes,  there  was  lodged  in  the  patent  office  a  speciflcatioo  for  a  new  machine  or 
engine,  to  plow,  harrow,  and  do  every  other  branch  of  husbandly,  without  the  aid  of 
horses.  The  patentee  was-  Francis  Moore;  and  so  confident  was  he  of  tiie  merits  of  his 
plan,  that  be  sold  all  his  own  horses,  and  persiuded  his  friends  to  do  the  same;  "because 
the  price  of  that  noble  and  useful  animal  will  be  so  affected  by  the  now  invention,  that 
Its  value  will  not  be  one-fourth  of  what  it  is  at  present."  J^oore,  however,  was  much 
too  sanguine;  his  method  of  cultivating  the  land  without  the  aid  of  animal  power  failed, 
as  those  of  others  before  him  had  done. 

The  next  invention  necessary  to  mention  was  one  by  MaJ.  Pratt,  patented  in  1810. 
His  plan  wal  to  have  two  en^nes.  one  on  each  headland,  drawing,  by  means  of  an  end- 
lesB  rope,  an  Implement  between  them.  In  order  to  save  the  bbor  and  loss  of  time 
in  taming  the  plow  at  the  ends,  he  attached  two  plows,  back  to  back,  nuking  them 
work  upon  a  fulcrum  in  the  center  of  a  frame,  so  tnat  one  could  be  raised  out  of  the 
ground  when  the  other  was  working.  This  was  the  first  adoption  of  the  balance-prin- 
ciple, now  employed  in  most  implements  used  in  steam-cultivation.  Slaj.  Pratt's  appa- 
ratus, like  those  of  his  predecessors,  never  came  into  practical  operation. 

In  Oie  hiterral  between  1810  and  188S.  when  Mr.  Heatbcoat,  ilp..  a  Tiverton  bco- 
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merchant,  patented  the  first  steam-plowing  machiaerr  that  ever  wrought  lucoeMfully 
in  the  field,  iJiere  were  many  inTeDtioas,  but  these  being  of  little  utility,  ne^  not  be 
particularized.  Mr.  Heatbcoat'a  machinery  was  principuly  intended  for  drainage  and 
breakiug  up  of  soft  or  swampy  land.  It  conristea  of  a  looomotiTe  steatn-engiiie,  with  a 
broad,  endless,  flexible  floor  or  r^way  attached  to  the  wheels,  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  sinking  in  the  boggy  soil.  Opposite  to  this  engine  an  auxiliary  carriage  was 
placed,  and  Mtween  the  two  the  plow  was  drawn  backward  and  forward  by  an  end- 
less chain  or  band — engine  and  carriage  moving  alon^  as  the  work  proceeded.  In  1886 
this  plow  worked  with  tolerable  success  in  red  moss  in  Lancashire,  and  in  1687  it  was 
tried  near  Dumfries,  under  the  auspices  of  the  highland  and  agricultural  society  of  Scot- 
land; but  here  its  performance,  tliough  in  some  degree  satisfactory,  was  not  sufficiently 
BO  to  warrant  the  judges  in  awarding  to  it  the  prize  of  £B00,  whicn  had  been  offered  foi 
the  first  successful  application  of  steam-power  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  by  the 
society.  The  apparatus  was  very  cumbersome  and  expensive  to  work,  the  engine  being 
25  horse-power,  and«the  number  of  men  and  boys  employed  in  the  operation  no  less  than 
ten.  The  amount  of  work  done  was  at  the  rate  of  8}  acres  per  aay.  Mr.  Heathcoat 
al^doned  the  machine  after  having  spent  about  £12,000  on  it. 

Aiter  Mr.  Heathcoat,  the  inventors  specially  worthy  of  mention  are  Alexander 
M*B«e,  who,  arrangiQff  his  motive-power  in  the  same  manner  as  maj,  Pratt,  made  the 


important  addition  a  barrel  to  the  plow-frame  upon  which  the  slack-rope  was 
to  be  wound  up;  Mr.  Hannam  of  Burcote,  who,  in  1849,  designed  an  apparatus  to  be 
driven  by  an  orainair  portable  engine,  to  be  stationed  at  the  corner  of  the  fleid,  which 
was  surrounded  with  wire-ropea  in  the  same  way  as  will  l>e  sfterwarus  described  in 
Howard's  method;  and  Mr.  Tulloh  Osbom,  who,  in  1846,  patented  a  plan  for  two 
engines  ruoDiog  oppowte  each  oilier  on  the  headlands,  having  two  drums  fixed  to  them, 
one  for  the  winding  of  tiie  tight,  and  the  other  for  letting  out  the  slack,  sear.  This 
apparatus  was  tried  by  the  marquis  of  Twaeddato  for  some  time  at  Tester;  out  it  was 
found,  in  consequence  of  the  great  power  required,  and  other  defects  in  detidl,  to  he 
very  expensive,  and  was  ultimately  given  up.  To  the  marquis  of  Tweeddale,  Uienfore, 
belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  pioneer  of  steam-cultivation  in  Scotland. 

In  186S,  the  Mcsstb.  Fisken  of  Stamfordham,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  took  out  a  patent 
for  a  much  more  perfect  apparatus  for  cultivating  the  land  by  steam  than  any  that  had 
previously  appeared.  The  power  was  transmittea  by  a  stationary  engine  to  a  hempen 
rope  (the  Messrs.  Fisken  iieing  anxious  to  dispense  with  wire-ropes),  which  w^a  worked 
at  a  high  velocity,  and,  passing  round  pulleys  on  two  self-moving  anchors,  turned  a 
drum  upon  the  plow,  whose  revolution  imparted  motion  to  tiie  implement  upon  wUch 
it  was  fixed.  The  important  features  in  this  system  were  the  self-propelling  anchors, 
the  arrangement  of  the  plows  on  the  bnlanoe-principle,  and  the  mode  of  steerage. 
This  plow  was  exhibited  at  the  annual  show  of  tiie  royal  agricultural  soeiety  of  Eng- 
land in  the  year  the  patent  was  taken  out,  and  excited  great  Interest,  but  failed  to  obtain 
any  award.  Three  years  before  this,  the  highland  and  agricultural  society  of  Scotland 
had  thought  so  hopefully  of  the  idea,  that  a  grant  was  voted  out  of  its  funds  to  assist  the 
author  in  maturing  his  project. 

Id  1854  Mr.  Fowler  exhibited  his  patent  steam-draining  apparatus  at  the  Lincoln 
meeting  of  the  royal  agricultural  societr  of  England;  and  from  this  time  may  be  dated 
the  practical  history  of  cultivation  of  tiie  land  by  steam;  for  the  idea  that  sueli  an 
apptu^tus  could  be  wrought  advantageously  in  other  field-operations  entered  the  mind 
of  a  practical  farmer,  Mr.  Smith  of  Woolston.  near  Bletchley ;  and,  under  the  direction 
of  Mj.  Fowler,  be  got  constructed  an  apparatus,  wliich,  with  modifications,  lie  wnked 
successfully. 

The  inventions  since  tbat  time  need  not  be  enumerated.  It  may  be  stated  generally 
that  they  have  included  plans  for  engines  traveling  over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  draw- 
ing ploTTO  or  otiier  cultivating  implements  along  with  them;  engines  working  on  tram- 
ways, and  drawing  implements  after  them;  engines  moving  along  opposite  neadlands, 
and  working  implements  between  them  by  means  of  wire-ropes,  and  stationary  engines 
driving  implements  also  by  means  of  wire-ropes.  The  first  two  principles  have  been 
mostly  abandoned — tlie  one  on  account  of  the  great  consumption  of  fuel,  and  the  large 
amount  of  wear  and  tear  occasioned  to  move  the  engine  over  uneveu  and  soft  ground; 
and  the  other,  on  account  of  the  expense  necessary  to  lay  down  rails  over  a  farm.  The 
only  two  systems  in  practical  operation  are  what  are  called  the' direct  and  ronnd-abou^ 
the  former  where  the  pull  of  the  implement  is  directiy  to  and  from  the  engine;  and  tbe 
latter  where  the  implement  is  drawn  at  r^ht  angles. 

The  best  known  of  these  methods  are  Fowlers  and  Howard's,  thou^,  perhaps.  Smith 
should  be  credited  with  the  round-about  system,  but  Howard's  name  is  now  much  more 
generally  given  to  it.  * 

In  Fowler's  system  the  principal  elements  are  an  en^ne  an  anchor,  a  wire-rope,  and 
a  balance-^ow.  In  commenciiw  operations,  the  engine  is  placed  at  the  end  of  one  tA 
the  headlands  of  the  field,  and  duectiy  opposite  ft  on  the  other  headland  is  placed  the 
anchor.  Beneath  the  engine  there  is  a  large  dieave  or  drum,  6  ft.  in  diameter,  the 
groove  of  which  drum  is  composed  of  a  series  of  small  leaf-like  pieces  of  diilled  cast- 
iron,  each  moving  independentiy  upon  ite  own  axis.  The  object  of  these  is  to  preTent 
the  rope  from  supping  (wliich  il  is  apt  to  do  In  a  plain  groove  under  great  stiwn),  and 
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thU  ther  do  ]n  a  very  ingenious  aianser,  by  closing  on  the  rope  as  bood  Vi  it  takes  the 
bend — tbat  is,  as  soon  as  the  rope  presses  upon  them — and  they  in  the  same  manner  open 
and  release  it  immediately  on  the  pressure  being  removed,  or,  in  other  words,  as  soon  as 
the  rope  resumes  the  straight  on  tlie  other  side  of  the  sheave.  The  anchor  is  a  massive 
square  framework  of  wood,  mounted  on  six  sharp  disk  wheels,  each  about  2  ft.  in  diam> 
eter,  which  cut  deep  into  the  ground,  and  on  the  li^teet  lutd  they  take  auch  hold  as 
fAectually  to  resist  the  pull  of  the  rope  which  ie  passed  round  the  sheave  beneath.  The 
anchor  has  a  self-actine  motion — the  power  being  communicated  from  the  engine 
through  the  medium  of  me  ^lowioe-rope — which  enables  it  to  move  along  the  headlaud, 
and  keep  opposite  to  the  en^ne.  The  plow  is  a  framework  of  iron,  balanced  upon  two 
large  wheels.  To  each  side  of  this  framework  there  are  attached  four  plow-bodies  and 
coulters,  so  that  four  furrows  are  cut  at  one  "  bout,"  and  the  headland  on  which  the 
anchor  is  stationed  being  reached,  the  end  of  the  beam  that  was  out  of  the  ground  is 
depressed  (the  other,  of  course,  being  raised),  and  the  four  plow-bodies  that  were  out  of 
the  ground,  and  which  point  in  the  oppodto  direction,  are  inserted  in  the  soil,  and  turn 
up  the  furrows  on  the  way  back  to  the  en^e.  By  altering  the  position  of  tlie  plow- 
bodies  along  the  frame-work,  a  broad  or  a  narrow  furrow  can  be  cut  at  pleasure.  In 
ordinary  working,  an  acre  an  hour  is  accomplished.  The  wire-rope,  by  which  the 
plow  is  dragged  uirough  the  land,  passes  round  the  sheaves  on  the  anchor  and  the  engine, 
the  ends  are  attached  to  two  drums  upon  the  plow ;  and,  by  a  nice  mechanical  arrange* 
ment,  the  plowman  who  rides  upon  the  implement  is  enabled  to  wind  up,  or  let  out 
Black  if  necessary,  without  loss  of  time.  The  wire-rope  is  made  in  lengths,  which  are 
easily  disjoined.  In  order  that  it  may  be  adjusted  to  irregularly  shaped  fields,  or  rather 
to  fields  that  are  not  exact  squares  or  parallelograms;  for  Fowler's  method  is  not  well 
adapted  to  such  irregularities  as  prevent  the  engine  and  anchor  being  opposite  each 
other.  The  rope  is  borne  off  the  ground — a  very  necessary  precaution,  without  which 
the  wear  and  tear  would  be  alike  annoying  and  expensive — by  a  number  of  pulleys,  or 
"rope-porters,"  as  tbey  are  called,  mounted  on  frames.  Tbe  outside  ones,  that  is,  those 
furthest  from  the  work,  are  moved  along  by  the  action  of  the  rope;  those  in  front  of  the 
plow  are  removed  by  boys,  and  placed  behind  the  implement  as  it  proceeds  The  modus 
operandi  wlU  be  ptfent  at  a  fiance,  from  the  annexed  plan  of  working  (fig.  8).  To  man- 


age this  apparatus  three  men  and  two  boys  are  required— namely,  a  man  at  the  engine, 
another  on  the  plow,  a  tliinl  at  the  anchor,  and  the  lads  to  look  after  the  rope-porters. 
The  water  and  coals  needed  for  the  enpne  must  be  brought  by  other  men. 

The  plow-bodies  can  be  removed  from  the  frame,  and  In  their  place  "  d^ng-breasts 
be  attached,  by  means  of  which  the  land  is  thrown  up  in  a  somewhat  dmllar  manner  to 
that  in  which  It  is  turned  over  by  the  spade.   The  price  of  the  plowing  and  culUvatmg 
apparatus  is  about £900.  See  illus.,  Aoricultuke,  vol.  1.  „  , 

At  the  Newcastle  show  of  the  royal  agricultural  society,  in  July,  1864,  Mr.  Fowler 
Introduced  two  engines  of  T-horse  power,  working  Mmultaneously  on  opposmg  head- 
lands. The  expedition  with  which  these  engines  were  set  down  to  and  completed  their 
work  was  a  matter  of  admiration  to  all  present,  and  the  subject  of  spedal  remark  by  the 
Judgee.  These  gentlemen  say:  "The  engines  worked  smoothly;  and  so  far  as  we 
could  ascertain,  appeared  to  bear  an  equal  share  of  work  in  either  direction.  Ther 
got  up  steam  in  nearly  half  an  hour  less  time  than  the  14-hor8e  engine,  and  working  with 
them,  much  less  time  was  required  to  arrange  the  tackle.  "  The  engines  were  n»a*'fers 
of  their  work;  and  acting  in  combination,  appeared  to  possess  more  power  than  the 

large  engine  and  anchor  The  advantages  of  this  system  appear  to  be,  that  horses 

are  not  required  to  move  tackle:  that  there  is  a  savmg  of  time  in  setting  down, 
taking  up.  and  removing  from  field  to  field  [no  unimportant  consideration]!  and 
that  &e  two  small  engines  are  both  avdlable  for  ordinary  farm-work,  such  as  thrashing, 
driving,  barn-work,  etc."  The  cost  of  the  two  engines,  with  the  whole  apparatus, 
ranges  from  £1SOO  to  about  £1500.  according  to  the  power  of  the  engines,  etc.  The 
number  of  hands  employed  is  the  same  as  at  tbe  large  anchor  and  enrine;  but  as  a 
skilled  laborer  is  necessary,  where  only  an  unskilled  laborer  is  needed  in  the  latter  case, 
the  cost  per  day  is  28.  more.  Fowler  has  been  very  successful  in  gaining  prizes  for 
steam-plows,  having  won  several  thousand  pounds  in  this  way  since  1856. 

Howard's  earliest  system  consists  in  a  stationary  engine  driving  a  windlass,  having 
two  winding  dromB,  with  direct  and  reverse  action,  placed  in  front  of  it.  round  which  is 
coiled  about  1600  yards  of  wire-rope.  By  a  simple  lever  movement,  the  man  can 
dn^  the  winding  drums  out  of  gear  in  an  instant,  a  contrivance  which  enables  him  to 


>ia.  8.— Fowler's  Aiiehor.  Engine,  and  Flow  at  wric. 
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sttead  to  the  proper  coiling  of  the  rope,  and  also  to  arrest,  in  case  of  accident,  itt 
plow  in  a  moment,  witbout  stopping  the  engine.  The  engine  is  usually  placed  at  the 
comer  of  the  plot  to  he  plowea,  the  rope  is  carried  round  the  field  on  rope-porters, 
and  fixed  at  the  comers  by  light  anchors.  A  snatch-block  placed  in  front  of  the  vind- 
lass  prevents  the  slack-rope  running  out  too  fast,  and  trailing  on  the  ground.  The 
plow  is  composed  of  two  strong  iron  frames  balanced  upon  four  wheels,  and  oroseing 
jeoch  other  at  tbair  inner  ends,  thereby  decreasing  the  length  of  the  plow,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  br»adth  of  the  headland. '  The  frames  are  raised  and  lowerad  in 
sudi  a  manner  that  the  set  of  plows  out  of  work  is  independent  of,  and  has  no  ten- 
dency to  weig^  or  raise  out  of  the  ground  the  set  in  work.  The  frames  are  made  foi 
two,  three,  or  four  furrows,  and  "  <uggers  "  or  scarifiers  can  be  attached  as  in  the  case 
of  Fowler's.  The  iatest  improrements  of  a  material  character  on  the  Bedford  firm's  steam- 
plowing  tackle  consist  of  a  patent  self-coiling  windlass  and  univeraal  joint,  1600  yaidi 
of  steel  rope,  patent  6-Uued  seif-liftiog  cultivator,  2  self-moving  anchors,  etc.  Two  men 
nnd  two  boys  are  sufficient  to  work  the  set  with  a  12-hor8e- power  patent  plowing  and 
traction  en^ne;  the  cost  of  the  set  is  £1000.  This  recently  introduced  appantns  ia  very 
nopular,  and  promises  to  be  extensively  employed. 

Howard's  double-engine  system  is  specially  adapted  for  letting  out  on  hire,  for  large 
forms,  and  for  use  on  the  great  foreign  plains.  The  engines  are  placed  on  opposite  head- 
lands, and  work  a  plow,  grubber,  or  cultivator  between  them,  similar  to  the  principle 
on  which  Fowler's  doutde-eoffine  system  operates.  Three  men  and  two  bovs  are 
required  to  the  working  of  thb  set  The  price  of  a  pair  of  IS-hnae  patent  punring 
and  traction  engines,  each  with  winding  drum,  together  with  800  yards  4tf  steel  wire 
rope,  and  6  rope-porters,  is  £1850. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  the  Messrs.  Howard  have  issued  sereral  hundred 
sets  of  steam-cultivating  tackle.  The  Messrs.  Howard's  cultivator  was  more  generally 
used  for  some  time  than  the  plow,  but  the  mere  digging  of  much  of  the  laud  for  com, 
as  a  substitute  for  plowing,  was  attended  with  disappointment;  so  the  plow  has  been 
all  but  universally  ^optetffor  soil  intended  for  grain  crops. 

The  Sisken  tackle  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  various  puts  of  the  counby, 
generally  with  the  plow  emanaUng  under  that  name,  and  sometimes  attached  to  three- 
Furrow  plows  made  by  local  manufacturers.  Seventl  of  the  other  famed  firms  dispose 
of  parts  of  the  complete  set  separately.  In  other  words,  those  who  buy  the  engines  and 
gearing  do  not  in  every  case  purchase  the  plow  from  the  same  company. 

In  Coleman's  system,  the  drums  upon  which  the  rope  is  wound  are  attached  to  the 
sides  of  tbe  engine,  and  givo  out  and  take  on  rope  alternately.  The  engine  moves  along 
the  headland;  and  the  anchor,  upon  which  there  is  very  little  strain,  and  which  is, 
therefore,  a  very  light,  portable  arude,  is  shifted  opposite  to  it  bv  a  man  as  the  work  is 
perform«l;  direct  action  beln^  obtained  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Fowler's.  The  peculiar- 
ity of  the  plan  consists  In  having  two  implements  instead  of  one  at  wtffk,  the  implements 
being  grubbers,  which  smash  up  the  groui^d— a  practice  adopted  some  fanners  in  Eng- 
land, iu  preference  to  turaing  the  sod  over  with  the  plow.  On  commencing  operations 
on  this  plan,  the  field  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts.  The  cultivators  or  grubbers  work 
only  one  way — totoard  the  engine.  They  are  attached  by  the  front  to  each  end  of  a 
strong  wire-rope,  while  a  smafler  wire-rope  is  fastened  to  their  rear.  The  one  cultivator 
is  placed  at  the  far  side  of  the  field,  where  its  teeth  or  "tines  "are  inserted  in  the 

Sound;  and  it  Is  pulled  toward  the  center  of  the  field,  tearing  up  tiie  soU  as  It  cornea, 
a  other  meanwhile  going  out  empty  to  meet  it.  When  Ute  latter  reaches  the  middle 
of  the  field,  the  action  of  the  engine  is  reversed,  and  it  is  draned  back  to  the  eng^, 
cultivating  the  land  as  it  travels,  while  the  other  goes  back  to  the  headland  empty.  The 
pull  out  empty  and  working  in  is,  of  course,  continued  until  the  whole  laud  has  been 
tilled. 

There  are  some  other  systems  of  steam  cultivation  before  the  public,  but  in  various 
respects  they  resemble  tiiose  already  enumerated.  With  Coleman's  method  there  may 
be  a  slight  saving  of  time  at  the  ends,  but  there  is,  on  the  other  liand,  a  trifling  loss  of 
power.  In  every  sense  of  the  term,  the  systems  of  ihe  Uessrs.  Howard,  and  Fowler  and 
Co.,  are  the  most  popular.  Each  of  these  leading  systems  has  Its  advocates  and  its 
advantages.  It  !s  certainly  a  much  more  expensive  plan  to  have  two  engines,  but  yet 
for  letting  for  hire  it  may  be  the  best  and  cheapest,  as  they  take  the  apparatus  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  set  to  work  again  more  rapidly.  It  is,  however,  ea^  enough  to 
keep  one  ateam-engine  always  running  at  full  speed,  and  there  seems  little  reason  to 
keep  one  engine  simply  to  look  at  the  other,  seeing  the  expense  is  the  drawback  which 
prevents  their  universal  adoption.  Besides,  the  single  ensine  on  the  nrand-abont  iiys- 
tern  is  decidedly  best  for  the  working  up  of  comers  of  fi^ds,  and  as  it  does  not  move 
along  headlands,  it  does  not  destroy  toem ;  but  can  continue  working  while  the  locomo> 
tive  remains  idle.  On  soil  where  there  are  many  stones,  it  is  better  first  to  grub  the 
land  thoroughly,  and  remove  the  stones,  before  using  the  plow. 

Where  the  fields  are  pretty  large,  stones  not  abundant,  and  the  soil  heavy,  the  odda 
are  all  in  favor  of  steam  cultivation.  Not  only  is  the  tillage  more  thorough  tiian  could 
be  otherwise  accomplished,  but  there  is  a  greater  chance  of  getting  the  land  woriied  in 
better  condition.  'That  is  to  say,  the  great  speed  by  which  the  soil  can  be  turned— on  an 
average,  about  three-fourths  of  an  acre  per  hour— emUiles  the  adnntages  of  weatiieraad 
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UBsooable  soil  to  be  more  eztensively  embraced.  Tbeo  every  fanner  knows,  or  should 
Imow,  ths  benefits  of  deep  cultiTauoD,  where  the  soil  admits;  and  by  steam-power, 
more  than  in  any  other  way,  this  great  desideratum  is  likely  to  be  obtained.  There  Is  a 
danger,  however,  arising  from  deep  plowing,  provided  the  increased  depth  is  not  grade- 
ally  affected.  For  instance,  if  three  or  four  inches  of  fresh  soil  is  suddenly  brought  to 
the  surface,  and  the  manuring  applied  in  the  usual  way,  the  succeeding  crop,  if  not 
even  crops,  is  often  disappointing.  The  fresh  excavation,  in  short,  has  not  been  fertll- 
ieed  unless  very  special  treatment  is  bestowed.  The  best  time  to  introduce  the  deep 
furrow  is  preparatory  to  the  green  crop,  as  with  the  bulk  of  the  ordinary  fanning  (S<K)tcta 
especially)  that  is  the  rotation  which  is  accompanied  by  the  heaviest  manuring  of  the 
course.  Stunted  crbps  do  not  now  follow  the  introduction  of  steam-power,  oriather  deep- 
ened cultivation,  to  any  material  extent,  but  when  the  causes  and  cures  were  not  so  well 
known  in  the  earlier  days  of  steam-plowing  history,  failures  for  a  year  or  two  were 
more  notable.  The  high  price  of  horses,  lately  developed  into  extravagance,  together 
with  the  growing  and  already  high  rate  of  farm-servants  wages,  have  stimulated  consid- 
erably the  application  of  steam-power  to  the  tillage  of  the  soil  of  Britain.  The  two 
principal  firms  at  Leeds  and  Bedford,  already  referred  to,  have  an  enormous  demand 
Just  now  from  all  quarters  for  steam-cultivating  apparatus.  In  Britain,  it  is  computed 
there  are  considerably  over  1000  steam-tackles  at  work,  and  the  exports  to  the  conti- 
nent, to  some  parts  of  America,  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  to  ^arpt,  is  considera- 
able  and  growing.  Before  the  American  revolution  there  were  but  tew  plows  in  the 
colonies,  and  these  mostly  of  the  rough  wooden  sort.  After  the  war  great  attention  was 
given  to  improving  agricultural  implements.  Thomas  Jefferson  experimented  on  the 
clumsy  English  bull-plow,  1788-98,  and  his  son-in-law,  Col.  Randolph,  invented  the  hill- 
Bide  plow.  In  1816  Jethro  Wood  of  New  York  invented  a  cast-iron  plow,  much  lighter 
and  more  easily  managed  than  any  previous  implement  of  the  kind.  The  shape  of  his 
mold-board  has  been  nut  Uttle  unproved,  though  subsequently  it  was  made  of  steel, 
which  greatly  lessened  the  adhesion  of  the  soil  to  its  surface ;  and  more  recently  the  chill- 
ing process  Ims  been  applied  to  it,  increasing  its  durability.  Great  improvements  have 
been  made  in  lightening  the  weight  and  lessening  the  draft.  The  sulky  plow  has  come 
much  into  ijse,  with  considerable  advantages  in  lessening  friction,  and  the  labor  of  the 
plowman.  Many  varieties,  adapted  to  various  kinds  of  work,  are  in  use,  among  them 
a  light  and  serviceable  modification  of  the  double-furrow  plow,  described  in  the  main 
article  ;  a  number  of  different  forms  of  reversible  hill-side  plow,  combination  plow,  and 
pulverizers ;  gang  plows,  which  consist  of  two  or  more  small  plows,  running  side  by 
ude  between  wheels  ;  and  many  others.  But  though  American  invention  has  done  so 
much,  this  country  is  strangely  behind  in  the  use  of  the  steam-plow,  which  has  revolu- 
tionized plowing  upon  tlie  large  farms  of  England  and  Scotland,  where  there  are  now 
over  8,000  in  use.  They  have  been  largely  introduced  also  on  the  European  continent, 
and  in  some  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America.  Some  early  attempts  at 
steam-plowing  were  made  in  this  country,  which  were  failures,  as  were  the  eariy  attempts 
in  England.  So  much  money  was  sunk  in  Uiese  atnrtive  efforts  that  the  idea  of  maJb^ng 
Bteam-plowing  practicable  was  abandoned.  But  as  it  has  been  practipaUy  denumstrated 
that  with  the  later  inventions  of  steam-plow,  as  already  described  aboVe,  not  only 
can  cheaper  work  be  done  upon  large  farms,  but  a  deeper  and  more  efflclent  cnltivation 
be  obtained,  besides  the  saving  of  time  and  labor,  it  cannot  be  long  before  steam-plowing 
will  come  into  general  use  in  this  country,  especially  upon  the  extensive  western  farms. 

PLC  WD  EH,  Bduuitd,  1519-84  \  b.  England  ;  at  first  studied  medicine  and  surgery 
at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  according  to  Anthony-i-Wood  did  not  take  up  the  study 
of  the  common  law  till  his  8Cth  year.  Piowden  himself,  however,  says,  in  the  preface 
to  bis  ComrMuiaria,  that  he  began  to  study  law  in  bis  20th  year,  and  the  80th  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  twice  s  reader  of  the  middle  temple,  and  near  the  close 
of  Mary 's  reica  was  made  sei;geant«t-Iaw.  He  wrote  Commentanet,  or  Beporif  of  Diven 
Catea  tn  the  Me^m  of  Bdward  FT.,  etc.>  in  Nonnaa-Frendi;  and  Qturiea,  or  a  MMt- 
Book  of  Casa. 

PLUM,  Pnintu,  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  roaaeea,  suborder 
nmygdalea  (q.v.)  or  drvpaeeee;  the  species  of  which  have  the  stone  of  the  fruit  sharp- 
pointed  at  each  end,  with  a  longitudinal  furrow  pacing  all  round,  and  a  smooth  surface; 
the  fniit  covered  with  a  fine  bloom,  and  the  young  leaves  rolled  up.    The  common 

Elum,  the  bullace,  and  the  sloe,  are  generally  reckoned  by  botanists  as  distinct  species, 
ut  with  miich  doubt  if  they  are  really  distinct,  as  the  plum  passes  into  the  bullace.  and 
the  bullace  into  the  sloe  by  insensible  gradations;  although  there  is  so  wide  a  difference 
In  general  appearance,  size  of  leaves,  and  size  as  well  as  quality  of  fruit,  between  the 
best  cultivated  plums  and  the  sloe,  that  it  is  not  without  an  effort  we  can  Imi^ne  them 
to  have  sprung  from  a  common  stock.  The  Couuon  Plum  (P.  donuaiiea)  appears  in  a 
wild  state  in  woods  and  hedges  in  many  parts  of  England  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe;  probably,  however,  often  derived  from  the  seeds  of  cultivated  trees.  It  is 
commonly  described  as  destitute  of  spines,  and  as  further  differing  from  the  bullace  in 
having  the  nnder-side  of  the  leaves  smooth  except  when  tbey  are  very  young;  but  if 
flieBB  characters  are  adopted,  many  of  the  cultivated  plums  must  be  rererred  to  the  bul- 
lace (P.  AuO^)  as  their  original;  nor  does  Uut  ovate  fruit  afford  a  more  ccrt^n  character, 
wme  of  the  finest  garden  prums  b^ng  globose  or  nearly  so.  like  the  boUace.  The  varie> 
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des  c^led  damson  (q.T.)are  particularly  ]ike  tbe  bullacc,  except  in  the  form  of  the  fruit. 
Cultivated  plums  vary  j^reatly  in  the  size,  form,  color,  and  flavor  of  the  fruit.  Ttke 
fruit  of  some  varieties,  as  the  wfiite  magnumbonum,  is  3  in.  long;  while  damsons  of  tbe 
same  shape  are  not  quite  1  in.,  and  a  single  fruit  of  the  one  Is  equal  to  at  least  6  or  10  of 
the  other.  The  best  varieties  of  plum  are  among  the  most  deUcious  dessert  fintts;  among 
these,  the  frnen  g<me  {rdne  etaude  of  the  French)  is  one  of  the  moet  esteemed  both  in 
Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  is  unsurpassed  botti  in  sweetness  and 
flavor.  The  inferior  varieties  are  used  in  pies,  conserves,  and  sweetmeats.  8ome  of 
them  are  very  austere.  In  moderate  quantity  plums  are  wholesome  eooiigh;  but  excess 
in  the  use  of  tbem  is  very  apt  to  produce  colic,  diarrhea,  and  cholera.  The  danger  is 
greater  if  they  are  eaten  before  being  perfectly  ripe.  A  .very  pleasant  wine  is  made 
from  plums;  and  in  some  parts  of  Europe  a  strong  spirit  is  distilled  from  them  after  fer- 
mentation ;  but  for  this  purpose  they  are  mixed  in  tbe  s.  of  France  with  hooey  and  flour, 
and  in  Hungary  with  apples.— The  dried  fruit,  variously  known  as  dried  plumt,  or 
Ji^aehplutM,  a,nd  prunet  (q.v.),  ts  much  used  for  the  dessert;  and  tbe  somewhat  austere 
fruit  of  the  St.  Juaen  plum,  cultivated  in  the  s.  of  France,  becomes,  when  dried,  the 
medicinal  prune,  used  as  a  mild  laxative.  The  drying  of  plums  is  effected  very  slowly 
in  ovens,  by  a  heat  which  is  gradually  increased.  The  process  requires  great  care.  Tlio 
prunes  called  brignolei  are  the  produce  of  a  variety  grown  principally  near  the  little  town 
of  Brijgnole  in  Provence.  The  plum  has  been  in  cultivation  from  ancient  times,  and  the 
fliEt  &B  varieties  were  proluibly  introduced  into  Europe  from  the  east  The  finer 
varieties  are  propagated  chiefly  by  budding  on  stocAn  of  tiie  coarser  kinds,  which  «ie 
procured  either  from  seed  or  as  suckers  from  the  roots  of  plum-trees.  The  coarser  varie- 
ties are  propagated  by  suckers,  without  budding.  A  free  loamy  soil  is  best  for  plums. 
The^  are  grown  as  standard,  espalier,  or  wall  trees.  As  standards,  some  of  the  varieties 
sttam  a  height  of  more  than  20  ft.,  with  a  moderately  spreading  head.  Tbe  fruit  is 
mostly  produced  on  spurs,  but  some  of  the  finest  fruit  on  the  shoots  of  tbe  former  year. 
Among  the  varieties  of  plum  are  some  which  ripen  their  fruit  early,  and  others  which 
ripen  late  in  the  season.  The  blossom  of  some  of  the  finer  kinds  is  often  protected  by 
gardeners,  like  that  of  peaches  and  apricots. — The  wood  of  the  plum-tree  Is  haid  ana 
nne-grained,  and  is  used  in  caUnet-work.  in  tumeiy,  and  for  making  musical  instiu- 
ments.~The  Cashhbrb  Fluu  {P.  Bokharewis),  cultivated  in  Cashmere  and  Hobham.  is 
regarded  as  a  distinct  species. — The  Chbsbt  PLtnt,  or  Mtbobalam  Pldh  (P.  cerat^fera 
or  myrcbaianus),  is  a  biish  very  similar  to  the  sloe,  with  pendulous  globular  red  fruit.  It 
Is  a  native  of  North  America,  but  is  often  cultivated  lor  its  fruit  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  In  Britain  it  seldom  produces  fruit. — P.  maritima  is  a  shrub,  indigenous  to 
■andy  soils  on  the  sea-coast  of  North  America  from  New  Jersey  to  Carolina.  It  has  ■ 
dark  Duiple  agreeable  fruit,  about  the  mze  of  a  pigeon's  egx. 

The  Cocoa  Pluu  or  Icaco  of  the  West  Indies  is  tbeirult  of  ehrj/tobalanuM  ieato,  & 
tree  of  the  natural  order  roxie&e,  suborder  ^rywbc^neas.  The  fmit  resembles  a  plum, 
has  a  sweet  althougli  sltehtly  austere  taste,  and  is  eaten  boUi  raw  uid  preserved. — Tha 
fruit  of  parinaHwm  exoe&um,  another  of  the  ekryaobalmemt  is  called  gray  plum  at  &sat 
Leone. 

nm,  Date.   See  Date  Fluic. 

FLUKAOS  OP  BIBD8.   See  Birds  Kst>  Featubrb. 

FLUICAB,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  California,  watered  by  the  Kiddle  and  North  forks  of  Feather 
river,  about  2720  sq.m. ;  pop.  '90,  4023,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  consisto 
of  fcntUe  valleys,  great  forests,  and  lofty  canons.  Tbe  Sierra  Nevada  crosses  it.  The 
valleys  are  adaptS  to  grazing.  Slate  and  marble  are  found.  Much  gold  is  mined. 
Co.  seat,  Quincy. 

Pima,  Prkstoh  B.  :  b.  Delaware  co.  0..  1887.  He  learned  the  printing  art,  and 
removed  to  Kansas,  1866  ;  was  a  member  of  the  Leavenworth  constitutional  convention, 
1850  ;  was  admitted  to  tbe  bar,  1861  ;  was  In  the  state  legislature,  1862.  He  entered  tbe 
union  army  as  second  lieut.  of  the  lltb  Kansas  infantry,  and  was  promoted  to  lieut.-col. 
of  that  regiment.  He  was  speaker  of  the  Kansas  house  of  representatives.  1867.  and  a 
member,  1868.  He  was  aesaX.  as  a  repub.  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  1877  ;  and  was  ce-ehx^ 
188S.  and  again  In  1880.   He  died  Dec  20, 1801. 

nUMBAOXVES,  or  pLUHBAaiNACiEA,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  herba- 
ceous or  half -shrubby;  with  leaves  somewhat  sheathing  at  the  base,  and  often  clustered: 
flowers  in  panicles  or  in  heuls;  calyx  tubular,  persistent,  plaited;  corolla  very  thin,  of 
one  or  five  petals;  stamens  five;  ovary  superior,  one-cetled,  with  a  solitary  ovule;  styles 
generally  five;  fruit  a  utricle  (q.v.).  There  are  about  160  known  species,  chiefly  found 
on  the  sea-shorea  and  in  the  s^t  marshes  of  temperate  regions.  Some  are  found  also  in 
elevated  regions,  in  ^1  zones.  Manv  have  flowers  of  great  beauty,  and  are  therefwe 
favorites  in  gardens.  Some  are  occasionally  used  in  medicine  as  tonics  and  astringents: 
others,  being  exceedingly  acrid,  as  vesicants,  particularly  species  of  fiumba^. 

FLinCBAOO,    See  Black  Lead. 

FLVKBINO.   See  Sasitary  Science. 

PLUXEB  MOTH,  the  popular  name  of  a  group  of  "  nocturnal  Upidoptera.'*  known  ta> 
entomologists  as  fimpenna  and  pterophoritet  j  remarkable  for  having  at  least  a  pair  of 
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the  wings,  and  often  all  the  wings,  longitudinally  cleft  into  two  or  more— Bometime* 
Bix— di^aions,  which  are  beautifully  fringed  at  the  edges.  The  wings  are  similar  to 
those  of  other  moths  in  their  nervurea,  but  the  membrane  which  usually  connects  the 
nerrures  is  interrupted.   The  plumed  moths  are  extremely  beautiful. 

PLTntES,  William,  was  bom  at  Kewbury,  Mass.,  in  1769,  He  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  eight  times  elected  to  the  New  Hampshire  lejrfslatnre  ;  was 
United  States  senator  from  1A09  to  1809,  and  governor  of  New  Hampahln  m  181S,  1818. 
3817,  and  1818.  He  died  in  1860.   See  the  11^  br  his  aon  (1866). 

PLUITEE.  William  Swan,  d.d..  ll.d.,  1803-80 ;  b.  Penn.;  graduated  at  Washington 
oollc^,  Va.,  Id  183S:  studied  theology  at  Princeton;  was  Itcenaed  to  preach  In  1827; 
oi:ganized  a  Presbyterian  church  in  uatvear  in  Danville,  Ta. ;  subsequently  organized 
another  church  at  Warrenton,  N.  C,  and  preached  at  Raleigh,  Washington,  and  New 
Berne  in  that  state;  became  pantor  of  n  church  in  Richmond,  Va.,  in  168C  and  editor  of 
the  Waichrmm  of  the  South  in  1837-45;  removed  to  Baltimore  in  1847,  where  a  church 
was  built  for  him.  In  1854  he  became  prof,  of  theology  at  the  Weetem  seminary,  Alle- 
gheny, Penn. ;  and  in  1866  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  didactic  and  polemical 
Uieology  in  the  Presbyterian  theological  seminary  at  Columbia,  8.  C.  The  circulation 
of  his  numerous  volumes  and  tracts  for  the  American  tract  society  has  been  more  than 
6,000,000  copies.  Some  <tf  the  volumes  have  been  printed  In  foreign  languages.  A  still 
larger  number  of  distinct  works  werepublished  by  other  houses,  and  hu  contributions 
to  ttie  newspapers  were  numerous.  He  was  the  author  of  commentaries  on  the  PmIim, 
BomaM,  and  Mebrews. 

mnUEB,  Charles,  a  French  botanist  of  dtsttncUon,  was  bom  at  Abrseillea  In  1646^ 
He  studied  botany  under  the  celebrated  Joseph  de  Toumefort  (q.v.),  and  in  1680  visited 
the  West  Indies.  On  his  return  he  published  his  work  entitled  A  2)eaeriptum  of  the 
J^nti  of  America,  with  numerous  plates  (1698).  At  the  king's  request,  he  again  twice 
visited  North  America  in  1603  and  1695.  In  1703  appeared  his  Hova  Plantarum 
Amsrieanarum  Genera.  When  about  to  sail  the  fourth  time  for  America,  in  order  to 
Investigate  the  subject  of  Peruvian  Bark  (cinchona),  he  died  at  Cadiz  in  1704.  A  work 
that  ia  still  often  consulted  is  his  treatise  on  the  ferns  of  America,  which  appeared  in  tiie 
year  after  his  death.   Itcontains  172  engraved  plates.   See  Haller's  BtiMoiMca  B(?tanica. 

PLTKICES,  Joseph  B.,  general,  was  bom  atBarre,  Massachusetts  in  1820  ;  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1841  ;  was  in  the  Florida  and  Mexican  wars  ;  rendered  important  ser- 
vice in  several  engagements  in  Missouri  early  In  the  civil  war,  for  which  he  was  made 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  In  Oct.,  1661 ;  and  was  in  the  campaign  in  Tennessee  and 
Mississippi,  dying  at  Corinth,  Aug.  9,  1868. 

nuiOBT,  a  weight  of  lead  hung  on  a  string,  and  attached  to  a  frame,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  vertical  line. 

PLUKPTKE,  Edward  Hates;  b.  Eng.,  1821 ;  educated  at  University  college,  Ox- 
ford ;  became  fellow  of  Brasenose  in  1844  ;  was  chaplain  at  Kins^s  college,  London,  In 
1847  ;  prof,  of  pastoral  theology  there  in  1863 ;  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  In  1863 ;  prof, 
of  the  Exegesis  of  the  New  Testament  In  1864 ;  assistant  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  1861- 
58;  Boyle  lecturer,  1866-67;  rector  of  Pluckley,  1869,  and  vicar  of  Bickley,  1873,  and 
dean  of  Wells,  1881.  He  became  In  1875  one  of  the  Did  Testament  company  of  revisers 
appointed  by  the  convocation.  He  published  Sermona ;  Lazarxn  and  other  Poems  ;  MaaUr 
and  Scholar,  etc.  (poems);  Christ  and  Chnalendom  ;  Boyle  Lutwrtt;  TrmtdatUnu  ^SenhoeUa 
and  .Aehylua ;  Siblical  Studies  ;  notes  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs  in  tbe  Spttdea'a  Commenr 
fhryi  napers  In  the^iWtco/  Educator ;  of  which  he  was  editor;  and  notes  on  the  first  three 
Gospels  In  Etlicott's  New  TaUament  for  English  Readera.  He  likewise  contributed  articles 
to  Dr.  Smith's  IXclionary  qft/u  Bible,  the  QuarUrly,  Edinburgh,  and  Contemporary  Jteviewt. 
the  Expositor,  Qood  Words,  and  the  Sunday  Magazine.   He  died  in  1881. 

PLU'inTUB.   See  Seed. 

PLU'EALISM,  in  canon  law,  means  the  possession  by  the  same  person  of  two  or  more 
ecclesiastical  offices,  whether  of  dignity  or  of  emolument.  Pluralism  has  been  held  unlaw* 
ful  from  the  earliest  times,  and  is  forbidden  by  many  ancient  councils,  as  Chalcedon,  a 
X.  (451  A.D.),  2d  Nicsea,  c  xv.  (787  a.d.).  This  prohibition,  however,  was  not  regarded 
as  absolute  and  admitting  no  possible  exception;  the  natural  ground  of  tbe  proMbition 
being  the  imposdbility,  in  ordinary  cases,  ttt  the  same  individual  adequately  discharginc 
the  duties  of  more  than  one  ofHce.  It  has  been  held,  therefore,  that  in  cases  in  which 
this  impossibility  does  not  really  exist,  the  union  ot  two  or  more  offices  in  tbe  hands  of 
cme  person  might,  speaking  absolutely,  be  permitted  without  infringing  the  divine  law. 
Canonists  therefore  distinguish  "compatible"  and  " mcompatible'^  beneflcies  or  dig- 
nities. Two  benefices  may  be  incompatible  in  threeways— (f)  if  each  requires  residence 
(ratiffM  reudentia);  (3)  if  the  duties  of  both  fail  to  be  dlschaTged  at  one  and  the  samr 
time  (rafume  servitH);  or  (8),  if  the  revenue  of  either  fully  suffices  for  the  becoming  main- 
tenance of  the  incumbent  (rattone  lu^eTitatiotUii).  In  other  cases  benefices  or  mgnities 
are  considered  compatible,  and  with  the  due  dispensation  may  be  held  by  the  same  per- 
son. The  rule  by  which  dispensations  from  the  law  of  residence  are  to  be  regulated  as 
well  as  the  penalties  for  its  violation,  whether  on  the  part  of  the  patron  or  on  that  of  the 
rectoient.  have  formed  the  subject  of  frequent  legislation,  as  in  the  8d  and  4th  councils 
the  Late  ran.  in  the  decretals  of  Innocent  III.  and  many  other  popes,  and  especlaljv  in 
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those  of  the  council  of  Trent.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  canon  law  nguiu  aa 
incompatible  (1)  two  benefices  each  having  the  cure  of  souls;  (2)  two  "dignities;"  fS)  a 
"dignity"  and  s  cure  of  souls;  (4)  a  cure  of  sodls  and  a  simple  benefice  requirintrresi- 
dence.  In  other  cases  than  these  the  pope  is  held  to  hare  the  power  of  dispensiag.  There 
is  no  department  of  discipline,  however,  in  which  the  tendency  to  relaxation  has  been 
greater  or  more  persistent;  and  one  of  the  navest  of  the  abuses  of  the  church  was  t^e 
prevalence  of  pluralism  of  "  Incompatible"  benefices,  even  of  bishoprics;  and  although  a 
constant  effort  was  made  to  prevent  this  abuse,  the  evasions  of  the  law  were  not  only 
frequent,  but  even  screened  from  punishment.  In  later  times  the  evil  has  In  great 
measure  disappeared  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

The  Enghsn  law,  before  the  reformation,  in  the  main  coincided  wlUi  the  canon  law; 
and  the  le^slation  of  Henry  VIII.  preserved  the  same  general  spirit,  only  suhetituttng 
the  dispensing  power  of  the  crown  lor  that  of  the  po^. 

By  18  and  14  Vict.,  c.  98,  it  is  provided  that  no  incumbent  of  a  benefice  shall  take 
and  hold  together  with  it  another  beneSce,  unless  the  churches  are  within  tliree  miles  of 
one  another  the  nearest  road,  and  the  annual  value  of  one  of  them  does  not  exceed 
£100.  Not  can  two  benefloea  be  held  together  if  the  population  of  one  exceeds  S.OOO, 
and  that  of  the  other  exceeds  SCO.  The  word  benefice  In  this  sense  includes  anv  perpet 
ual  curacy,  endowed  public  chapel,  parochial  chapelir^  or  district  chapelry.  But  a  dis 
pensation  or  license  can  be  obtained  from  the  archbishop,  so  as  to  allow  two  benefices  to 
be  held  together;  and  if  the  archbishop  refuse  his  license,  the  party  may  appeal  to  the 
privy  council.  A  special  provision  is  also  contaiocd  whereby  the  head  ruler  of  any  col- 
lege or  hall  in  the  universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  warden  of  Durham  university, 
Is  prohibited  from  taking  any  cathedral  preferment  or  any  other  benefice.  If  any  spir- 
itual person  holding  a  benefice  shall  accept  another  benefice  contrary  to  the  statute,  the 
first  benefice  shall  ipao  faeio  become  void.  At  the  same  time,  provision  is  made  by 
statutes  for  uniting  benefices  where  the  aggregate  population  does  not  exceed  1500,  and 
the  aggregate  yearly  value  does  not  eiceea£500.— In  Irelaod  no  faculty  or  dispensation 
couldbe  granted  to  any  spiritual  person  to  hold  two  or  more  benefices. — In  Scotland  it 
is  contrarv  to  an  old  Scotch  statute  for  a  minister  of  Uie  established  church  to  hold  two 
or  more  charges;  but  the  question  has  arisen  almost  exclusively  with  reference  tocler^- 
men  appoint^  professors  before  or  after  an  appointment  to  a  country  charge,  in  which 
ease  a  resignation  is  oecessaty  of  one  of  the  olfices  within  a  certain  time  after  the 
appointment;  but  this  disqualification  does  not  apply  to  city  charges. 

PLtrSH  (Fr.  pduche),  a  variety  of  woven  cloth,  having  a  long  shaggy  pUe  on  the  upper 
surface.  Although  woven  like  velvet,  it  differs  from  it  In  the  greater  len^h  of  Uie  pile, 
and  in  its  not  being  clipped  or  shorn  to  a  uniform  length.  Formerly^it  was  made  of 
B  double  warp,  one  tiireaa  being  usually  double  worsted  yam,  the  other,  intended  to  form 
the  pile,  of  goat's  hair,  and  the  weft  of  worsted;  occasionally  only  worsted  was  used. 
Now  it  is  made  very  extensively  of  silk  and  cotton,  the  silk  taking  the  place  of  the  goat's 
hair  to  form  the  pile.  This  silk  plush  is  the  material  now  almost  universally  usra  for 
making  ^ntlemen's  hats,  instead  of  beaver-hair,  as  formerly.  It  is  also  worised  in 
colored  silks,  for  many  articles  of  ladies'  attire.    See  Wbatiko. 

PLIT'TABCH  (Ploutarehoi),  the  biographer  and  moralist,  was  b.  at  Cbffironeia  in  Bceo- 
tia.  We  can  only  approximate  to  the  year  of  his  birth.  He  tells  us  himself  tbat  he  was 
a  student  of  philosophy  at  Delphi,  under  Ammonius,  when  Nero  was  making  his  prog 
ress  through  Greece  in  66  a.d.  ;  and  we  may  safely  infer,  therefore,  that  in  that  year  he 
was  beyond  the  age  of  puberty.  He  lived  for  some  years  in  Rome,  and  in  other  towns  gf 
Italy,  where  he  seems  to  have  been  much  occupied  with  public  business,  and  with  giv- 
ing lessons  in  philosoph}^-~a  circumstance  to  which  be  attributes  his  having  failed  to 
learn  the  Latin  language  in  Italy,  and  his  having  to  postpone  his  studies  in  Roman  litera- 
ture till  late  in  life.  During  the  reign  of  Domitian  he  was  delivering  lectures  on  philos- 
ophy at  Rome;  but  we  have  not  sufflcieut  evidence  for  the  statement  that  he  was  pre- 
ceptor to  Trajan,  or  that  that  emperor  raised  him  to  consular  rank.  The  later  years  of 
his  life  he  sp^t  at  Chteroneia,  where  he  discharged  the  duties  of  archon  and  priest  of 
Apollo.  He  lived  down  to  106,  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Trajan;  but  how  much 
longer  is  not  known.  He  was  married  to  an  amiable  wife  of  the  name  of  Tlmozena,  by 
whom  he  had  several  sons,  who  readied  manhood,  and  left  descendants. 

The  work  by  which  Plutarch  is  best  known  is  his  Parallel  Lire*  of  46  Greeks  and 
Romans.  These  are  arranged  in  pturs,  each  pair  forming  one  book  (MMum),  consisting  of 
the  life  of  a  Greek  and  a  Roman,  and  followed  by  a  comparison  between  the  two  men. 
In  a  few  cases,  the  comparison  is  omitted  or  lost.  The  heroes  of  these  biogra^ies  are 
the  followinK:  1.  Theseus  and  Romulus;  3.  LycurgusandNunia;  8.  Solon  and  ValeriHt> 
Publicola;  4.  Themiatocles  and  Camillus;  0.  Pericles  and  Q.  Fabius  Maxlmus;  6. 
Alciblades  and  Coriolanus;  7.  Timoleon  and  .^imilius  Paulus;  8.  Pelc^idas  and  Mazeel- 
ins;  0.  Aristides  and  Cato  the  elder;  10.  Philopoemen  and  Flamininus;  11.  Fyrriius  and 
Marius;  12.  Lysander  and  Sulla;  18.  Cimon  and  Lucullus;  14.  Nidas  and  Crassus;  IS. 
Eumenes  and  Sertorius;  16.  Agesilaus  and  Pompeius;  17.  Alexander  and  Ciesar;  18. 
Phodon  and  Cato  the  younger;  19.  Agis  and  Cleomenes,  and  Tiberius  and  Caius  Oiac- 
dins;  90.  Demosthenes  and  Cicero;  21.  Demetrius  ralorcetes  and  M.  Antonius;  9& 
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I>I<n  and  H.  Junius  Brutus.  In  addition  to  these  are  placed  in  the  editions  after  the 
46th  FaralM  Livet,  the  bio^phies  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  Aratus,  Qalha,  and  Otho. 
Plutarch  has  no  equal  in  ancient,  and  few  in  modem  times,  as  a  writer  of  "lives."  His 
power  lies  in  his  felicitous  ^;rafip  of  the  character  as  a  whole,  and  his  skill  in  keeping 
minor  det^ls  in  subordination.   It  is  not  till  the  reader  has  seen  the  portrait  in  its  com- 

iOeteness  that  his  attention  is  attracted  to  accessory  points.  "There  are  biographew 
says  an  admirable  writer  in  the  (Quarterly  Seview)  who  deal  with  the  hero,  and  biog 
raphers  who  deal  with  the  man.  But  Plutarch  is  the  representative  of  ideal  biography, 
for  he  delineates  both  in  one."  Tet  with  all  their  artistic  harmony,  his  lives  abound 
with  anecdotes  and  bon-mott  in  snch  profusion  that  they  form  one  of  our  chief  autlioritiea 
for  the  table-talk  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Their  popularity  in  ancient,  medlseval,  aud 
modem  times,  with  readers  of  every  rank  and  age,  is  something  extraordinaiy,  and  they 
have  in  consequence  exerted  a  very  powerful  and  a  very  salutary  influence  on  the  art  of 
biography,  as  subsequently  practiced.  The  other  writings  of  Plutarch,  more  than  80  in 
numbor,  are  included  under  the  general  title  of  Moratia,  or  ethical  works.  Several  of 
these  are  not  purely  ethical  in  their  tenor;  while  many  of  them  are  probably  not  by  liim, 
or  if  they  are,  do  him  small  credit.  Even  in  the  best  of  the  Mm-dua,  there  is  no  philo- 
sophical system  to  be  found;  their  merits  are  not  speculative,  but  practical;  and  their 
value  consists  mainly  in  their  sood  sense,  in  the  justness  of  their  views  on  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  human  life;  and  in  tbe  tienevolence  of  tone  diffused  throughout  them.  The 
best  text  of  the  lives  is  that  of  Immannd  Bekker;  the  best  translation  in  English  is  that 
of  Dryden  and  others,  as  re-edited  by  Clough.  The  best  edition  of  the  MaraUa  is  by 
Emerson  (BoHton.  1880) ;  and  of  the  entire  works,  the  editions  of  Reiske  (Leip.,  1774- 
83)  and  Hutten  (Ttlblngen,  1791-1806).    Some  of  the  lives  have  been  edited  by  Holden. 

flU'TEUS,  in  classical  architecture,  a  wall  filling  up  the  space  between  two  Golumns. 
Also  the  apace  between  two,  ordere,  placed  over  one  another,  as  in  the  amphitheater,  etc 

PLU'TO  (Or.  ^ffu^n,  from  plouteo,  to  be  rich),  originally  only  asuraame  of  Hades,  as  the 
river  or  possessor  of  riches,  is,  in  the  mytholoejr  of  Greece,  ttie  third  son  of  Kronoa  and 
Rhea,  and  the  brother  of  Zeus  and  Poseidon.  X>n  the  tripartite  division  of  the  universe, 
he  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the  under-world— the  realm  of  darkness  and  f^ostly 
shades,  where  he  sits  enthroned  as  a  "subterranean  Zeus" — to  use  the  expression  of 
Homer,  and  rules  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  His  dwelling-place,  however,  is  not  far  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Pluto  is  inexorable  in  disposition,  not  to  be  moved  either  by 
prayers  or  flatteries.  Ho  is  borne  on  a  car,  drawn  by  four  black  steeds,  whom  he  guides 
witli  golden  reins.  His  helmet  makes  him  invisible,  whence,  according  to  some  scholars, 
his  name  of  Bade$  (from  a,  priv.,  and  ideiA.  to  see);  although  others,  witii  at  least  equal 
probability,  derive  Hades  from  fiado  or  ekado,  to  receive  or  embrace,  and  translate  the 
word  the  ''all-receiver."  In  Homer,  Hades  never  means  a  place,  but  always  a  person. 
Moreover,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  poet  does  not  divide  the  realm  of  the  shades  into 
two  separate  regions.  All  the  souls  of  the  dead — good  and  bad  alike — mingle  together. 
Subsequently,  however,  when  the  ethical  conception  of  future  retribution  become  more 
widely  developed,  tbe  kingdom  of  the  dead  was  divided  into  Elysium  (q.v.),  the  abode 
of  tbe  good,  and  Tartarus  (q.v.),  the  place  of  the  wicked.  This  change  also  exercised  an 
important  influence  on  tbe  conception  of  Pluto.  The  ruler  of  the  under-world  not  enly 
Mquired  additional  power  and  majesty,  but  the  very  idea  of  his  character  was  essen- 
tially modifle(< .  He  was  now  regarded  as  a  beneficent  deity,  who  held  Uie  keys  of  the 
earth  in  his  hand,  and  possessed  its  metallic  treasures  (whence  his  new  name  IHuto  or 
Ffuiiu),  and  who  blessed  tbe  year  with  fruits,  for  out  of  the  darkness  underground  come 
all  the  riches  and  swelling  fuUness  of  the  soil.  Hence,  in  later  times,  mortals  prayed  to 
him  before  proceeding  to  dig  for  the  wealth  bidden  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Pluto  married  Persephone  (Proserpina),  the  daughter  of  Demeter  (Ceres),  after  carry- 
ing her  off  from  the  plains  of  Enna.  He'  assisted  his  brothmv— according  to  the  mytho- 
logical story — in  their  war  against  the  Titans,  and  received  from  the  Cj^clops,  as  a 
reward  for  delivering  them  from  Tartarus,  tbe  helmet  that  makes  him  invisible,  which 
he  lent  to  Hermes  (Mereuiy)  in  tbe  aforesaid  war,  to  Perseus  in  his  combat  with  the 
Gorgons,  and  which  ultimately  came  to  Meriones.  The  Erinnyes  and  Cbaroo  obey  his 
behests.  He  sits  in  judgment  on  every  opeo  and  secret  act,  and  is  assisted  by  three  sub> 
ordinate  judges,  j£acus,  Minos,  and  Khadamanthus.  The  worship  of  Pluto  was  widely 
spread  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans.  Temples  were  erected  to  his  honor  at 
Athens,  Elis,  and  Olympia.  Among  trees  and  flowers,  the  cypress,  boxwood,  narcissus, 
and  maidenhf^r  were  sacred  to  him ;  buOs  and  goats  were  also  sacrificed  to  him  amid  the 
■hadowa  of  nig^t.  and  l}is  priests  had  Uieir  brows  garlanded  with  cypress  wreaths. 
In  works  of  art,  he  resembles  his  brothers  Zeus  and  Poseidon;  only  his  hair  hangs 
down  somewhat  wildly  and  fiercely  over  his  brow,  and  his  appearance,  though  majestic, 
as  becomes  so  mighty  a  god,  has  something  gloomy  and  terrible  about  it.  "niere  can  be 
little  doabt  that  ne,  as  well  as  Pan  (q.v.),  nelped  to  trick  out  the  conception  of  the 
devil  prevalent  during  the  middle  ages,  and  not  yet  extinct.  If  it  was  from  Pan  that  the 
devil  derived  those  pbydcal  cbaracteristics  alluded  to  in  the  famous  AMrem  to  the  DeO 
by  the  poet  Bams: 

O  thon.  wbaterer  title  nit  thee, 
AnU  SomU,  Satan.  Nick,  or  ClooUe, 
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It  Is  no  less  certaiQ  than  it  is  to  Pluto  he  owes  his  position  as  "  king  of  hell."  "Ua  Uadb 
ness,"  and  many  of  his  Insignia.   See  illua.,  Mttholoot,  toL  X. 

PLVTOH'IC  BOCEB,  the  name  given  by  Lyell  to  the  granitic  rocks,  from  the  suppoeition 
that  they  were  formed  at  considerable  depth  in  the  eula,  and  were  cM^ed  and  cry^allized 
slowly  under  great  pressure.  They  were  so  deugnated  ia  contradlslioctlon  to  the  vol' 
canlc  rocks,  which,  though  they  have  risen  up  from  below,  have  cooled  fnnn  a  melted 
state  more  rapidly  upon  or  near  the  surface.    See  Granite. 

FLui'UB,  in  ancient  mythology,  the  god  of  riches,  son  of  Ceres  and  of  lasius.  Ho 
wu  reared  by  tiie  goddess  of  peace,  and  in  Athens  tliere  was  a  statue  of  Pax  holding 
Flutui  in  her  arms.  He  was  represented  as  blind,  and  as  distributing  his  gifts  among 
cood  and  bad  Indiscriminately.  A  legend  assigned  the  caves  of  Spain  to  him  as  a  resl- 
Oence,  that  country  being  noted  for  its  deposits  of  precious  metals. 

FLTMOITTH,  a  oo.  in  n.w.  Iowa,  adjoining  S.  Dakota,  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  Sioux 
river,  drained  by  Floyd's  river  and  the  w.  fork  of  the  Little  Sioux;  on  the  Chicago,  St. 
Paul.  Minneapolis,  and  Omaha,  and  the  Illinois  Central  railroads;  about  818  sq.  m.: 
pop.  *90,  19,568,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  diversified,  and  the  soil  fer^ 
tile.    Com,  oats,  and  wheat  are  the  principal  prodnctions.    Co.  seat,  Lemars. 

PITWVVTK  a  CO.  In  s.e.  Massachusetts,  having  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  Cape  Cod 
Iny  for  its  e.  boundary,  Buzzard's  bay  for  its  s..  and  Hassachusetts  bay  for  its  n. ; 
drained  by  the  Namasket  river  and  other  small  streams  forming  the  head-waters  of  the 
Taunton  river  ;  671  sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  IK), 700,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  Incl.  colored.  Its 
surface  is  hUly,  and  wooded  with  forests  of  oak,  pine,  maple,  birch,  hickory,  walnut, 
ash,  elm,  and  poplar  trees.  It  is  drained  by  several  large  inland  lakes;  Monpoosett,  in 
Halifax,  74S  acres;  Arsawampsett,  in  LakeviUe,  3,330  acres;  Long,  1760  acres;  Great 
Quitticas,  1355  acres;  and  others  of  less  area.  It  has  many  good  harbors,  and  Its  coast 
for  the  moat  part  is  well  protected.  It  is  interaected  by  several  divisions  of  tiie  Old 
Colony  railroad.  In  the  s.e.  section  a  neck  of  land  between  Cape  Cod  bay  and  Buz- 
Hurd's  bay  connects  tiits  co.  with  the  oo.  of  Barnstable,  Cape  Cod  district  It  is  throurii 
this  neck  of  land  that  a  canal  is  being  constructed,  to  provide  safe  and  rapid  transit  for 
ships  to  and  from  Boston.  Its  soli  is  sandy  and  rockr  in  many  portions,  but  in  all  is 
susceptible  of  cultivation.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  farming  and  market  ^udeniug, 
an  agricultural  fair  being  held  annually  in  the  town  of  Bridgewater.  Its  industries 
include  the  manufacture  of  boots,  ^oes,  and  brogans.  boxes,  mdls,  iron  in  various 
forms,  hardware,  harnesses,  cotton  gins,  furniture^  cotton,  woolen,  and  straw  good^ 
shovels,  meti^c  wares,  cordage,  lumber,  rolled  zinc,  etc.  It  has  always  h^d  comme^ 
clal  relations  with  the  extreme  soutii  in  connection  with  cotton  and  Its  manufacturs 
Oo.  seat  Plymouth. 

FLTKOQTH,  town,  port  of  entry,  and  co.  seat  of  Plymouth  co.,  Mass. ;  on  Plymouth 
bay  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  railroad;  87  m.  s.e.  of  Boston. 
This,  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  Kew  England,  was  founded  In  ItiSO  by  the 
Pilgrim  fathers,  who  came  hither  in  the  Mayjloroer,  and  on  Dec.  21,  landed  on  a  granite 
bowlder,  still  preserved,  and  widely  known  as  Plymouth  rock.  The  early  history  of  the 
emigrant  church  of  which  they  formed  a  part  Is  told  in  the  article  Robinson,  Johx, 
(q.  v.).  The  first  recorded  act  of  Plymouth  as  a  town  Is  dated  1633.  The  town  is  the 
lai^est  In  the  state;  stretches  along  the  coast  for  18  miles,  and  has  a  width  from  5  to  9 
miles.  It  contains  many  small  lakes  or  ponds,  the  largest  of  which,  Bllllngton  sea,  has 
an  outlet  called  Town  brook,  on  which  some  of  the  mills  are  situated.  The  town  is 
bnllt  on  several  hills  rising  gradually  from  the  beach,  the  houses  standing  compactly 
on  beautifully  shaded  streets,  with  concrete  walks.  It  has  a  laiKC  but  shallow  harbor,  pro- 
tected by  a  beach  with  a  sea-wall  3  miles  long,  running  n.  and  s.,  separating  the  harbor 
from  Cape  Cod  bay.  The  depth  of  the  water  at  hleh  tide  will  admit  vessels  of  12  ft. 
draught,  at  low  tide  those  drawing  6  ft.  The  sea-waM  was  bmlt  by  the  Plymouth  beach 
lotteiT,  the  last  lottery  tolerated  in  the  state.  Adjacent  to  the  "breakwater  is  Clark's 
Island,  where  the  Pilgrims  spent  their  first  Sabbath,  now  becoming  popular  as  a  summer 
residence.  Near  by  Is  the  Gurnet  light,  and  opposite  this  is  Hanomet  bluff  and  hills, 
and  a  popular  resort  for  sportsmen.  The  comt  house  contains  the  registry  of  deeds, 
with  the  earliest  records  of  the  colony,  the  original  patent  to  the  company,  granted  1629. 
from  the  earl  of  Warwick,  the  plan  of  the  town,  the  order  for  the  first  jury  trial,  etc. 
The  town  has  a  house  of  correction,  a  town  hall,  several  churches,  a  soldiers'  monu- 
ment, an  Odd  Fellows'  hall,  Masonic  and  Good  Templars'  lodges,  and  aC  grand  army 
post.  It  has  numerous  private  and  public  schools,  and  a  public  library;  national  and 
savlnss  banks  and  weekly  newspapers.  The  leading  Industries,  besides  a  number  of 
vessels  employed  In  the  fisheries,  and  some  commercial  business,  are  the  manufacture 
of  woolen  goods,  cordage,  boots  and  shoes,  cotton  goods,  duck,  stoves,  rivets,  naiK  and 
tacks,  steel  shoe  shanlu,  kegs,  boxes,  barrels,  etc.  The  manufactories  utilize  the  exten- 
sive water-power  which  the  river  affords,  "rhe  national  monuniRut  to  the  Pilgrims  is 
81  ft.  in  height;  the  comer-stone  was  laid  in  1859,  the  monument  dedicated  1889. 
The  monument  was  designed  by  Hammett  Billings,  cost  $200,000,  and  consists  of  a 
granite  pedestal,  with  four  la^  and  four  small  faces,  45  ft.  high,  and  surmounted  by 
a  granite  statue  of  FatOi,  86  ft.  high,  which  cent  $82,000,  and  was  presented  by  Oliver 
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A.iiiea>  Statues  of  Horality,  Law,  Freedom,  and  Education  wnre  presented  by  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  the  legal  fraternity  of  the  United  States,  the  U.  S.  government,  and 
Roland  Mather  respectively.  Pilgrim  hall  contains  valuable  relics,  boolcs,  furniture, 
pictures,  etc:  The  portion  of  the  rock  which,  having  been  accidentally  split  off  in  1774, 
was  enclosed  by  an  iron  railing  in  front  of  the  hall,  In  1834,  has  been  replaced  on  the 
original  bowlder  in  Water  St.,  which  Is  covered  by  a  granite  structure  supported  by  4 
columns.  In  the  top  of  this  are  the  bones  of  some  of  the  original  settlers,  removed 
from  Coles's  Hill.  The  railing  which  once  enclosed  the  fn^^ent  of  rock,  now  guards 
a  tablet  on  which  Is  cut  the  compact;  the  names  of  the  slmen  having  been  long  in- 
scribed on  the  "  heraldic  curtains  "  at  the  tops  of  the  Iron  oars.  Within  the  hall  are 
Edgar  Parker's  copy  of  Weir's  "Embarkation;"  "The  Landing,"  by  Hennr  Sargent; 
and  portraits  of  the  early  settlers,  among  them  Ephraim  Spooner,  town-clerk  61  years, 
and  Alcock's  copy  of  the  portrait  of  sir  Waiter  Raleigh,  1775;  also  a  representation  of 
the  ship  lying  at  Delfthaven  awaiting  the  departure  on  July  22,  ltl20,  painted  by  Charles 
Lucy,  1846,  which  received  in  1648  the  prize  of  £1000  given  by  the  British  government 
at  the  Westminster  exhibition.  On  Burial  hill  are  the  graves  of  Carver,  Bradford^  etc., 
and  the  stones  which  mark  the  site  of  the  old  forts  and  the  brick  watch-tower,  1643. 
Coles's  hill,  where  manyof  the  first  settlers  were  buried,  was  occupied  by  a  battery  In 
1742,  and  by  a  fort  in  1775,  and  In  1814.  Plymouth  has  electric  lights,  electric  street 
railroads,  waterworlu  supplied  partly  bygraviCy  and  partly  by  pumping,  and  Monument 
and  Morton  parks.    Fop.  '90,  7,814. 

FLT'MOTTTH,  an  English  sea-port  and  market  t..  and  a  parliamentary  and  municipal 
turough  in  the  s.  w.  of  Devonsliire,  246  m.  w.s.  w.  of  London.  It  stands  In  the  Ught  of 
Plymouth  sound  (q.v.).  between  the  eatuaries  of  the  Plym  and  Tamar.  To  the  w.  of  it 
is  Btonehouse  (q.v.),  a  townsliip  and  coast-guard  station,  and  still  further  w.  is  Dcon- 
port  (q.v.),  the  great  naval  and  military  station.  The  two  former  places,  however,  hav- 
uig  become  united  by  continuous  lines  of  houses,  have  lost  their  individuality,  and  are 
("mth  Devonport,  which  is  walled,  fortified,  and  surrounded  by  a  moat)  now  generally 
considered  as  one  great  town.  Of  this  great  center  of  fashioQ,  trade,  and  naval  and 
military  preparation,  Plymouth  proper,  which  covers  an  area  of  1  sq.m.,  may  be  called  the 
city,  and  Devbnport  the  west  end;  while  StonehouF«  is  an  Intermediate  district,  contain- 
ing chiefly  fiactorics,  barracks,  victualing  yards,  hospitals,  and  other  institutions.  Ply- 
mouth proper  extends  from  Mill  bay  on  the  w.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Plym  on  the  east. 
Its  site  18  somewhat  rugged  and  uneven;  an  eminence  forming  the  suburbs  runs  along 
its  n.  side,  and  another  eminence,  partly  occupied  by  the  citadel,  fronts  the  sound.  Tho 
chief  buildings  are  tlie  Royal  hotel,  comprising  an  immense  inn,  assemblv-roomB,  a 
theater,  and  the  atiienffium,  all  partially  destroyed  by  fire  in  1862,  and  rebuilt  in  1868; 
public  library,  containing  in  its  Cottonian  collection  800  sketches  by  the  old  Italian 
masters;  tit.  Andrew's  church,  the  tower  of  which  dates  from  1490;  and  Charles  church 
U646-08),  dedicated,  w  ith  fervent  loyalty,  at  the  restoration,  to  "  6t.  Charies  the  Martyr. " 
There  are  also  several  important  educauonal  establishments,  some  of  which  are  endowed, 
as  well  as  many  cfaaritabie  Institutions.  Guild  hall  is  a  group  of  Gothic  tmildlngs  with 
a  high  tower.  The  city  contains  an  arsenal,  a  dock-yard,  and  other  government  build- 
ings. Mill  bay  and  Sutton  pool  are  two  small  Inlets  of  the  sound,  in  which  lie  ail  the 
mercliant-vesaels  bound  for  Plymouth  proper.  Between  these  inlets,  and  running  along 
the  shore,  is  the  oninence  or  high  p&tean  of  Ismd  called  the  Hoe.  From  this  ridge, 
whence  the  approach  of  the  Spanish  Armada  is  said  to  have  been  first  descried,  magnifi- 
cent shore  and  sea  views  may  l>e  obtained.  Its  eastern  end  is  occupied  by  the  citaidel, 
which  commands  the  entrance  of  the  Cutwater  (the  lower  estuary  of  the  Plym),  and  of 
Sutton  pool.  Mill  bay,  on  the  w..  Is  so  deep  that  vessels  of  8,000  tons  can  lie  at  the  pier 
at  low  water.  Here  are  the  important  Great  Western  docks,  covering  an  area  of  14 
acres,  and  liavlng  a  depth  of  22  ft.,  constructed  atwut  the  years  ]865-^.  Close  to  these 
docks,  and  connected  with  them  by  a  tram-line,  are  the  termini  of  the  South  Devon, 
TavlstoclE,  and  Cornwall  railways.  The  principal  exports  are  lead,  tin,  copper,  and 
granite;  Imports,  agricultural  products  and  timber. 

Plymouth,  descrilKd  by  Leland  as  being,  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  "  a  mene  thing, 
an  inhabitation  of  fishars,"  was  called  by  the  Saxons,  Tameorworth  {tovn  on  the  Tamar): 
after  the  Conquest  it  was  called  Sutton  (south  town) ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  that  It  received  the  name  of  Plymouth  (mouth  of  the  Plym).  During  th-j 
14th  and  15th  c.  it  was  frequently  attacked  and  set  on  fire  by  the  French,  and  In  15'.2 
an  act  was  passed  for  the  strengthening  of  its  defenses,  which  since  then  have  greatly 
Increased,  tmtil  now  the  whole  shores  of  the  sound  are  well  defended  by  cannon,  and  a 
cordon  of  inland  forts  has  been  of  late  years  constructed  at  immense  cost,  surxouiidlng 
the  three  towns  at  a  distance  of  from  two  to  three  miles.    Pop.  '91,  84,200. 

PLTKOTTTH,  a  borough  in  Luzerne  co.,  Pa. ;  on  the  Susquehanna  river  and  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna,  and  Western,  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  railroads;  8  m.  n.w. 
of  WillEesbuTe.  It  has  electric  lights  and  street  railroads,  national  bank,  over  15 
churches,  several  public  schools,  waterworks  supplied  chiefly  from  spring  brooks,  and 
manufactories  of  hosleryi  drilling  machines,  etc   The  principal  industry  Is  coal  mining. 


Pop.  'W,  0,344. 
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n>n<yUTH  BBETHBEV,  a  relinotu  sect  wbich  sprang  into  existence  about  1880-86 

in  Plymouth,  Dublin,  and  other  pTacee  in  the  British  ishiDds,  and  which  hoe  extended 
itself  considerably  throughout  itbe  British  dominions  and  in  some  parts  of  tlie  conUnent 
of  Europe,  particularly  among  the  Protestants  of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and 
also  in  the  United  States  of  America.  It  seems  to  have  originated  in  a  reaction  a^nst 
exclusive  high  church  principles,  as  maintained  in  the  church  of  England,  with  every- 
tliing  of  a  kindred  nature  in  other  churches,  and  against  a  dead  formalism  associated 
with  "  unevangelical "  doctrine.  Many  of  the  first  members  of  the  new  religious  com- 
munities formal  in  Plymouth  and  elsewhere  were  retired  Anglo-Indian  officers,  men  of 
unquestionable  zeal  and  piety;  and  these  communities  began  to  appear  almost  simultane- 
ously in  a  number  of  places.  Their  origin  is,  however,  very  much  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
labors  and  influence  of  Mr.  Darby,  from  whom  the  Plymouth  brethren  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  are  very  generally  known  a?  DarbyUes.  mi.  Darby  was  a  barrister,  moving 
in  the  highest  circles  of  society;  and  under  deeply  religious  impressions,  became  a 
clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  and  lived  for  some  time  in  a  mud  hovel  in  the 
county  Wlcklow,  devoting  hin^lf  to  his  work;  but  afterward  left  the  church  ot 
Engltuid  from  conscientious  scruples,  and  became  an  evangelist  unconnected  with  any 
church.  In  this  character,  he  labored  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
preaching  in  French,  English,  and  German.  He  also  gave  utterance  to  his  opinions  in 
numerous  pamphlets,  and  in  a  quarterly  periodical  called  Ths  Chriatian  Witneta,  which 
for  a  number  of  years  was  the  "or^jan"  of  the  Plymouth  brethren.  He  continues  to 
visit  from  time  to  time  the  communities  or  meetings  of  Plymouth  brethren.  His  tenets, 
and  those  of  the  Plymouth  brethren  in  general,  are  strictly  Calviuistic:  original  sin  and 

Eredestination,  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  the  merit  of  bis  obedience,  the  power  of 
is  intercession,  the  gracious  operations  of  t^e  Holy  Spirit  in  regeneration  and  sancUfl- 
cation,  are  prominent  points.  Hillenarian  views  are  also  generally  entertained  by  the 
Plymouth  Dretbien;  and  they  usually  practice  the  baptism  of  adults  without  regard  to 
previous  infant  baptism.  They  acknowledge  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's-supper,  and 
administer  it  to  one  another  in  their  meetings,  usually  on  every  Sunday,  or  "first  day  of 
the  week;"  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  refuBinir  to  acknowledge  any  spedal  ministers. 
They  utterly  reject  confirmation.  Their  most  distinctive  pecmiarity,  when  contrasted 
with  other  Calvinlstic  churches,  is  their  complete  rejection  of  ecclesiastical  organization. 
They  suppose  the  whole  Christian  body  in  the  world  to  have  declined  from  truth  and 
dut^,  like  Israel  of  old,  and,  therefore,  to  have  been  "corporately  rejected  of  Ood,"  and 
believe  the  true  church  to  consist  of  themselves  and  of  other  chosen  ones  in  the  various 
Christian  churches.  They  refuse  to  recognize  any  form  of  church  government,  or  any 
office  of  the  ministry;  they  insist  much  on  the  eq.ual  right  of  every  male  member  of  the 
church  to  prophe^  or  preach;  and  in  their  meeting,  after  each  hymn  or  prayer,  there 
is  usually  a  pause,  that  any  one,  moved  by  the  spirit,  may  undertake  this  oflice.  They 
exclude  persons  known  to  have  been  guilty  of  gross  sins  from  participation  with  them  in 
the  Loras-supper,  until  proof  Is  afloided  of  repentance.  The  Plymouth  brethren  reject 
every  distinctive  apoellatiou  but  that  of  Christians;  although  a  special  deninuinaticm  is 
found  necessary  to  aesignate  them;  and,  In  fact,  no  one  not  holding  their  views  could 
remain  associated  with  them.  A  great  schism  took  place  among  them  in  consequence  of 
doctrines  preached  at  Plymouth  and  Bristol  concerning  the  human  nature  of  Christ;  Mr. 
Darby  vigorously  opposmg  what  lie  deemed  a  dangerous  error,  and  he  and  his  adherents 
utterly  separatine  from  the  fellowship  of  those  who  maintained  or  even  refused  to  con- 
demn it.  One  of  the  most  noted  (if  not  notable)  converts  to  the  principles  of  the  sect 
was  the  revivalist  Guinness,  who  was  baptized  in  1860  by  another  Plymouth  brother,  lord 
Congleton.   There  are  about  100  meetings  in  the  U.  S.,  and  100  in  Canada. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  Plymouth  brethren  have  in  man^  places  given  great 
trouble  to  the  Protestant  cburcLes,  by  toeir  opposition  to  all  ecclesiastical  order  or  organi- 
zation. See  Mrs.  H.  Grattan  Guinness's  Anauw  to  the  Queation :  Who  are  the  Piynuntth 
Brethrmf  (Philadelphia,  1861.)   For  hostile  criticisms,  see  Carson,  Reld,  and  Oroskery. 

PLYXOUTH  BOUHS,  a  well-known  roadstead  on  the  s.w.  of  Devonshire,  important 
as  a  naval  station,  has  ronnderable  claims  to  the  distinction  of  being  called,  as  it  fre- 
quently has  been,  the  most  beautiful  estuary  on  the  English  coast   Its  position  at  the 

enirnnce  of  Uie  English  channel  Is  much  in  its  favor.  It  is  two  and  a  huf  miles  wide, 
and  extends  inland  for  tiiree  miles.  It  penetrates  into  the  coimbr  by  means  of  the  har- 
bors of  Hamoaze  and  Catwater,  the  estuaries  of  the  Tamar  and  Rym  respectively.  On 
its  w.  side  is  Cawsand  bay.  The  shores,  which  present  many  b«iutiful  views,  rise  in 
hills  of  from  100  to  400  ft.,  and  are  dotted  over  with  woods  and  with  villages,  and  bound 
1^  coasts  which  are  generally  rocky  and  abrupt.  MotmtEdncombe  park,  the  beautifol 
seat  of  the  earl  'of  Mount  Edeecombe,  occupies  the  w.  shore  of  the  sound.  At  the  month 
of  the  Tamar  is  the  small  island  of  Bt.  Nitholas,  or  Drake's  island,  a  pyiamida]  rock 
strongly  fortified.  The  sound  is  open  to  the  b.w.,  from  which  direction  strong  winds 
frequently  blow,  and  violent  surges  are  thrown  in  from  the  Atlantic.  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  shipping  in  the  harbor,  a  massive  stone  breakwater,  1700  yards  in  length,  was 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  about  £1,600,000,  and  completed  in  1841.  See  Bsxaewatkb. 
On  a  sunken  rock  just  inside  the  breakwater  and  at  its  center,  a  strong  stone  fort  has  been 
within  recent  years  erected;  and  an  extensive  series  of  stone  batteries  has  been  erected 


at  Bovlsand  and  HcUecombe  on  the  mainland,  on  mther  dde  of  the  entrance  to  the  har 
bor.   Fourteen  m.  s.b.  w.  of  PiTmoutta  Is  Eddystone  li^t-house.  See  Uddtbtoitx. 

nmnCAT'IG  dispatch.  TIiIs  name  is  ^ven  to  a  mode  of  sending  parcels,  mail- 
bagn,  or_  telegram  papers  through  a  tube  by  atmospheric  pressure,  or  by  a  partial  vacuum. 
Early  In  the  present  century,  Mr.  Medhurst  conceived  the  idea  of  some  such  contrivance. 
He  proposed  to  construct  air-tight  tunnels,  with  carriages  moving  through  them  on  rails; 
and  th«e  carriageB  were  to  be  propelled  hy  compressed  air  from  behind,  or  else  by  suc- 
tion in  virtue  of  a  vacuum  fbrmed  in  front  of  them.  Medhurst  was  lauriied  at  by  his 
contemporaries  as  a  ^donaiy;  but  bis  speculations  were  called  to  mind  Tn  later  years, 
and  led  to  the  attempts  noticed  under  Atuobphbric  Railwat. 

In  1861  was  announced  a  pneumatie  diipateh  project,  based  on  a  reconsideration  of 
the  causes  of  failure  in  the  earner  schemes.  The  conveyance  of  passengers  and  of  bulky 
goods  was  not  here  contemplated;  parcels  and  mail-bags  were  the  articles  held  chiefly  in 
view.  To  test  the  theory,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  iron  tube  was  experimentally  laid  down 
near  Battersea,  wiUi  a  fair  average  of  gradients  and  curves  purposely  given  to  it.  The 
tube  was  about  80  in.  in  diameter;  and  it  was  found  easy  to  propel  a  train  through  the 
tube  condsUng  of  two  Iron  carriages  of  7  cwt  each,  at  a  rate  of  SO  m.  an  hour. 

After  many  financial  discouragements,  a  pneumatte  di»pateh  company  obtained  capital 
in  1862,  and  Mgan  operations  in  1863.  The  experimental  tube  was  removed  to  London, 
and  Ifdd  down  beneath  the  roadway  of  Seymour  street,  Euston  squai^,  from  the  Euston 
station  of  the  London  and  North-western  railway  to  the  n.w.  district  post-office  in  Ever- 
sholt  street— a  distance  of  one-third  of  a  mile.  Mail-bags  being  successfuly  transmitted 
in  this  way,  the  company  commenced  In  1864  the  construction  of  a  tube  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  this  has  since  been  completed.  "Die  tube  is  laid  down  from  Euston  square  to  St 
Martin's-le-Orand,  by  way  (n  Tottenham  court  road,  Holbom.  and  Newgate  street — a 
distance  of  2i  miles.  Ttw  tube  Is  of  large  size,  nearly  4^  f t  in  diameter,  laid  down  at 
as  small  a  depth  beneath  the  carriage-way  of  the  several  streets  as  the  water  and  gas 

gipes  will  permit.  It  is  chiefly  of  cast-iron;  but  some  portions  on  a  sharo  curve  are  of 
nck.  There  is  a  large  engine-house  on  the  s.  side  of  Holbom,  near  Xincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  to  supply  all  the  power  for  working  the  whole  tube  in  both  directions.  Rarefied 
air  in  one-hali  of  the  tube  draws  a  train  of  iron  carriages,  laden  with  parcels  and  mail- 
bags,  from  Euston  station  to  Holbom;  and  compressed  air  drives  them  through  the 
other  length  of  tube  from  Holborn  to  the  general  post-offlce — there  being  suction  in  the  ^ 
one  case,  and  pressure  in  the  other.  A  reverse  action  brings  trains  in  the  other  direc> 
tion.  The  necessary  amount  of  rarefaction  in  the  one  case,  and  of  compression  in  the 
other,  was  determined  by  experiment;  but  both  are  produced  by  means  of  a  revolving 
fan  of  peculiar  construct^n  and  large  dimensions  worked  by  a  powerful  steam-engine  at 
the  Holtwm  station.  If  this  mode  of  transmission  were  to  come  into  general  use,  there 
would  be  great  saviog  of  time  in  the  delivery  of  letters  and  parcels,  and  a  material  lessen- 
ing of  the  number  oxparcels  and  mail  vans  and  carts  in  the  overcrowded  streets  of  the 
metropolis.  It  is  to  m  regretted  that  a  work  so  successful  in  a  scientific  and  engineering 
point  of  view  should  still  remain  undeveloped  in  a  commercial  sense.  The  postmaster- 
general,  the  railway  companies,  and  the  great  carriers,  have  made  no  practical  working 
engagements  with  the  pneumatic  dispatch  company;  and  this  costly  tube,  with  the 
engine-hoHse  in  Holborn,  has  now  remained  silent  and  unused  for  several  years.  This 
of  course  has  checked  any  extension  of  the  system  into  other  districts.  We  cannot  resist 
the  conviction  that  a  better  result  will  present  itself  sooner  or  later. 

The  problem  of  pammgtt  oonveyance  within  a  pneumatic  tube  was  shown  to  be 
practicable  by  Mr.  Rammefl,  In  an  experiment  tried  at  the  crystal  palace  in  1864;  but 
nothing  further  has  been  done  in  the  matter. 

More  success  has  attended  the  introduction  of  a  system  for  transmitting  small  rolls 
of  paper  through  tubes  of  a  few  inches  diameter,  by  pneumatic  pressure.  Mr.  Siemens 
introduced  it  at  Berlin;  it  was  next  tried  with  success  at  Paris;  Mr.  Latimer  Clark  con- 
structed similar  apparatus  in  London;  and  the  plan  is  now  in  regular  use  in  the  tele- 
graph department  of  the  new  buildings  connected  with  the  general  post-office  in  St 
Martin's-le-Orand,  while  it  is  also  used  in  some  of  the  chief  provindal  dties  and  towns. 
In  1876  the  number  of  tubes  in  London  was  24.  with  an  aggregate  len^  of  nearly  18 
m. ;  there  were  4  tubes  in  Liverpool;  8  in  Dublin ;  6  in  Manchester;  8  m  Birmingluun; 
and  1  in  Glasgow.  Small  tubes,  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  are  arranged  for  the 
reception  of  telegraph  forms  or  papers,  made  up  into  a  roll,  and  put  into  a  felt  cylinder. 
The  purpose  is  to  e(»>nomize  time  and  expense  in  conducting  the  government  postal  tele- 
graph business  by  bhuring  along  the  telegraph  forms  at  a  rate  of  80  m.  an  hour,  instead  of 
sending  them  by  street  conveyance.  Two  parallel  tubes  have  been  laid  down  beneath 
the  pavements  of  the  streets  from  the  eeneral  post-office  to  Tarions  parts  of  London,  and 
also  in  some  of  our  large  provincial  cities  and  towns;  additions  being  made  to  the  lengOi 
of  tube  according  as  the  system  becomes  practically  developed.  One  tube  in  each  pur 
mav  be  called  the  down  line,  the  other  the  up;  the  two  are  placed  in  connection  at  each 
ena,  and  one  steam-engine  works  them  both.  The  felt  cylinder  very  nearly  fills  up  the 
tube,  but  still  moves  easily  along  it;  this  movement  is  brouglit  about  either  by  the  for- 
mation of  a  partial  vacuum  in  front  of  the  cylinder,  or  by  compressing  the  air  behind 
it;  and  the  steam-power  is  so  applied  as  to  produce  either  or  both  d  thiese  two  reauh^ 
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according  as  coQTeoience  may  BOggest.  An  ingenious  plan  is  adopted  for  acoommodat 
Lng  one  or  more  intermediate  omces,  Just  as  local  stations  are  accommodated  between 
the  two  termini  of  a  railway.  The  cylinder  or  carrtsr  travels  from  end  to  end  of  the 
tube,  unless  a  block  or  check  action  is  purposely  put  in  force  at  an  intennediate  station; 
and  the  mode  of  effecting  this  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Mr.  Siemens's  iuventiona 
relating  to  the  sul^ect.  Two  pieces  of  pipe,  the  noeitier  and  the  tranmitter,  tn  made 
exactly  alike,  and  are  so  pivoted  together  that  either  may  be  adjuated  into  a  cavity  cut 
in  the  tube,  and  made  temporarily  to  form  part  of  it.  The  earner,  we  will  suppose,  is 
intended  to  stop  at  the  intermediate  stations,  to  admit  of  the  remoral  of  some  telegram 
piipers  and  the  iatroductiou  of  others.  A  click  is  heard;  the  carrier  strikes  against  an 
obstruction  in  the  receiver;  the  cavity  is  opened;  the  exchaoge  of  papers  is  made;  the 
carrier  is  re-introduced,  but  into  the  transmitter  instead  of  the  receiver;  the  cavity  id 
closed  again,  and  the  carrier  resumes  its  journey.  All  this  is  the  work  of  a  few  seconda 
merely.  If  the  intermediate  station  has  nothing  to  send  and  nothing  to  receive,  the 
tranamitter  alone  is  used,  and  the  carrier  travels  on  without  stopping.  The  up-tube  and 
the  down-tabe  have  each  its  apparatus  of  receiver  and  transmitter.  The  felt  cylinder 
and  its  contents  being  very  light,  a  slight  rarefaction  of  tlie  air  in  front  of  it,  or  conden- 
sation of  the  air  behind  it,  is  sufnclent  to  produce  a  speed  equal  to  twenty  or  thirty  m. 
an  hour.  Within  recent  years  pneumatic  tubes  have  come  into  extensive  use  in  laige 
stores  for  transmitting  small  pucels,  money  Ac,  between  different  departments  In  the 
same  building. 

PHZUKATICB  (Qr.  pnmtma,  spirit  or  breath,  vXr)  is  the  science  which  treats  ot  the 
mechanical  properties  of  aeriform  fluids,  such  as  their  weight,  pressure,  elastic^, 
motion,  etc.  The  great  representative  of  the  aeriform  fluldi  u  the  atmosphere.  The 
atmosphere  Is  very  frequently  called  "  air,"  to  distinguish  it  from  Uie  others,  wbic^  are 
known  as  "gases."  The  fact  of  air  having  weight,  and  generally  exercising  pressure 
and  reustance,  was  unsuspected  by  most  of  the  ancients,  though  they  were  aware  of  the 
latter  property  in  particular  cases^  from  seeing  and  feeling  the  effects  of  the  wind;  but 
the  idea  that  air  in  a  stat«  of  rest  exerts  pressure  on  a  body  immersed  in  it,  never  seems 
to  have  occurred  to  them.  Aristotle,  however,  asserted  that  air  had  weight,  and  so  did 
several  subsequent  philosophers;  but  the  truth  of  this  opinion  was  not  eetablished  till 
the  time  of  Torricelli  (q.v.),  who  not  only  showed  that  It  had  weight  and  exerted  pres- 
sure, but  also  found  the  amount  of  this  weight  or  pressure.  See  Atmosphkrk.  Pascal 
(q.v.)  completed  the  investieation,  and  invented  the  barometer  (q.T.).  The  experiments 
of  these  philosophers  proved  that  what  is  called  "suction"  is  nothing  more  than  an  effect 
of  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  one  side  of  a  body,  unbalanced  by  an  equal  pressure  of  air 
on  the  opposite  side  of  it.  To  this  property  of  air  we  owe  the  working  of  the  various 
kinds  of  pumps  (q.v.),  the  barometer  (q.v.),  the  siphon,  cupping-glass,  etc.  But  the  great 
distinguishing  feature  of  aeriform  bodies  is  the  repulsive  force  which  their  molecules 
exercise  over  each  other,  and  the  constant  expansion  of  these  bodies  when  pressure  is  re- 
moved, orcompression  when  pressure  is  increased.  The  investigation  of  the  expansibility 
and  compressibility  of  air  was  carried  on  by  means  of  the  air-pump  (q.v.),  an  invention 
of  Ouericke  (q.v.).  and  soon  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  law  by  Boyle  (about  KNSO), 
and  Mariotte  (1676),  called  MariotW$  law,  (q.v.),  which  affirms,  that  "at  a  given  tern 
persture  the  volume  of  a  gas  is  inversely  as  the  pressure."  See  Gases.  Tlie  second 
great  law  of  tension  and  pressure  is  that  of  Dalton  and  Oay-Lussac  (1801),  which  states, 
that  "  when  the  tension  remains  the  same,  the  density  of  a  gas  vanes  Inversely  as  the 
temperature" — that  is  to  say,  when  the  temperature  is  increased  byequal  increments, 
the  bulk  is  increased  by  equal  Im^ements.  The  motion  of  gases  is  subject  to  the  same 
laws  with  that  of  liquids,  the  laws  which  regulate  the  mot&n  ctf  liquids  depending  for 
their  efficacy  not  on  the  liquidity,  but  on  the  fluidity  (see  Flttid)  of  these  bodies,  llw 
flow  of  gases  in  tubes  seems  to  be  retarded  by  fricnon  against  the  sides,  in  the  same 
way  as  that  of  water  is,  and  the  diminished  eflSux  at  an  orifice  shows  that  the  e«na 
eantrttcia  exists  for  gases  as  well  as  for  liquids.  Abundance  of  examples  and  further 
explanations  of  the  properties  of  ^r  will  be  found  under  such  heads  as  Atuobphere, 
Balloon,  Babouetbb,  Diving-Bell,  MAGDEBCRa  Hbmisfhbbbb,  etc. 

FlTETrXATIG  THOUGH  Is  a  piece  of  chemical  apparatus  originally  devised  by  Priest- 
ley, and  now  in  daily  requisition  In  ever^  laboratory.  By  its  means  eases  can  be  col- 
lected in  vessels  for  experiments  or  examination,  and  can  be  decanted  from  one  jar  to 
another  with  as  much  ease  as  if  we  were  dealing  with  liquids.  The  pneumatic  trough 
consists  of  a  vessel  of  water,  provided  with  a  Irage  or  shelf  at  the  depth  of  2  or  8  in. 
from  the  top.  The  jars  in  which  the  gas  is  to  be  collected  are  fllleo  with  water  and 
placed  with  their  mouths  downward  upon  the  shelf,  which  is  kept  a  little  under  water, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  jars.  When  the  edge  of  the  jar  is  broiifdit 
over  the  extremity  of  the  tube  carrying  the  gas,  the  bubbles  of  gas  rise  through  the 
water,  collect  in  the  upper  part  of  the  jnr,  and  displace  the  liquid.  As  soon  as  a  jar  is 
fllled,  it  may  be  removed  by  sliding  under  its  open  mouth  while  still  under  water,  a  plate 
or  tray  containing  enough  of  water  to  cover  the  edge  of  the  jar;  and  oxy^n  and  many 
other  gases  may  be  thus  preserved  for  hours.  Another  jar  full  of  water  is  uibstituted 
for  the  removed  jar.  The  troqgh  is  best  constructed  of  japanned  (x>pper,  and  may  be 
made  of  any  rize  corresponding  to  that  of  the  jars;  and  In  the  shelf  a  groove  should  be 
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made  about  half  an  inch  in  width,  and  the  same  In  deptii,  to  admit  the  extremity  of  the 
jfas-delivenng  tube  beneath  ihe  jar. 

F1IEUMOOA8TBI0  nXTB,  or  F^r  Vagum,  derires  the  first  of  its  names  from  its  sup- 
plying the  lungs  and  stomach  with  nervous  filaments,  and  the  second  from  the  wander- 
ing course  which  it  pursues.  It  emerges  from  the  medulla  oblongata  by  eight  or  ten 
filaments,  which  unite  and  form  a  fiat  cord  that  escapes  from  the  caritr  of  the  cranium 
(in  association  with  the  glossopharyngeal  and  spinal  accessory  nerve)  by  the  jugular 
foramen.  In  this  foramen  it  forms  a  well-marked  ga^lionic  swelling,  while  another  is 
observed  immediately  after  its  exit  from  the  skull.  "Hie  nerve  runs  struct  down  the 
neck  between  and  In  tlie  same  sheath  as  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  the  carotid  artery. 
Below  the  root  of  the  neck  its  course  is  different  on  the  two  sides;  the  il^t  nerve  run> 
ning  along  the  back  of  the  cesopbagus  is  distributed  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
stomach,  and  finally  merges  into  the  solar  pleziis;  while  the  left  nerve  runs  along  the 
ftont  of  the  oesophagus  to  the  stomach,  sending  branches  chiefly  over  its  anterior  sunace. 

From  anatomicu  considerations,  based  on  the  distribution  of  this  nerve,  and  from  ' 
the  results  of  experiments  on  animals,  it  may  be  concluded  that  this  is  a  mJ^ed  nerve, 
containing  filaments  both  of  sensation  and  motion.  The  pulmonary  branches  exercise  a 
most  important  influence  upon  the  respiratory  acts,  fOT  when  the  pneumogastrics  on 
both  sides  have  been  divided  alxtve  the  giving  off  of  the  pulmonary  br»icbes,  the  most 
severe  dyspnoea  comes  on,  the  number  of  respirations  is  much  diminished,  and  the  ani- 
mal breathes  as  if  It  were  asthmatic;  after  a  short  time  the  lungs  become  congested  and 
dropsical,  and  the  bronchial  tubes  filled  with  a  frothy  serous  fluid:  and  if  the  cut  ends 
of  tntf  nerves  are  kept  apart,  the  animal  never  survives  above  three  days.  The  gastric 
branches  influence  the  movements  of  the  stomach,  while  their  destruction  does  not 
materially  affect  the  secretion  of  tlie  gastric  juice  or  the  process  of  cfa^Uflcation.  Lose 
of  voice  and  difilculty  of  breatlidng  nave  been  frequently  traced  to  the  pressure  of  an 
aneurism  or  other  tumor  on  the  recurrent  or  inferior  laryngeal.  Wliooping-cough  is 
ascribed  by  many  high  authorities  to  an  affection  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve;  and  the 
violent  spasmodic  cough  which  accompanies  enlarged  bronchial  glands  is  probably  due 
to  the  irritation  of  its  pulmonary  branches.  The  sympathy  which  exists  between  the 
digestive  and  the  respiratory  and"^  circulating  organs  is  explained  by  the  anatomical  rela- 
tioDB  of  this  nerve.  For  example,  both  asthma  and  palpitation  of  the  heart  are  often 
to  be  traced  to  some  deranged  state  of  digestion.  Vomiting  may  be  excited  by  irritation 
of  the  central  or  the  distal  extremities  of  the  nerve.  In  disease  of  the  brain  the  vomit- 
ing, which  18  often  an  early  symptom.  Is  caused  by  irritation  of  the  central  extremity; 
and  in  sea-sickness  it  is  that  extremity  also  which  is  irritated  by  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  circulation  in  the  cranium ;  while  by  introducing  emetic  substances  into  the  stomach 
the  vomiting  is  produced  by  the  irritation  of  the  peripheral  (or  distal)  filaments. 

FRXUXONIA,  or  Infiammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  is  a  disease  which  is 
divided  bv  patholo^sts  into  three  distinct  stages,  corresponding  to  different  d^rees  Oi 
periods  of  inflammatory  action.  The  first  stage  is  that  of  engor^^merd,  in  whidi  the  lung  ' 
or  a  portion  of  it  is  gorged  with  blood,  is  of  a  darker  color  externally,  and  crepitates  (or 
crackles)  less  under  pressure  than  healthy  lung  does;  the  air  that  ought  to  exist  in  the 
pulmdnary  cells  being  in  a  great  measure  replaced  by  fluid.  On  cutting  the  engorged 
portion  the  section  is  seen  to  be  redder  than  natural,  and  to  yield  a  great  quantity  of 
reddish  and  frothy  serum.  The  most  engorged  portions  will  generally  float  in  water, 
although  they  are  heavier  than  healthy  lung.  If  the  inflammation  continues,  new  char- 
acters appear.  The  affected  portion  of  the  lung  ceases  to  crepitate  under  pressure,  and 
■inks  when  placed  in  water,  in  consequence  of  us  now  containing  no  air.  The  sponn 
character  of  the  lung  is  gone.  It  is  now  solid,  and  the  cut  surface  so  closely  resemblu 
that  of  liver  that  the  term  hepatbation,  flrst  suggested  by  Laennec,  is  generally  applied 
to  this  stage.  On  examining  with  the  microscope  a  torn  fragment  of  the  hepatized  ning, 
it  will  be  seen-  to  be  composed  of  small  red  ^nulations  pressing  upon  one  another, 
whidi  are  doubtless  the  air-cells  clogged  up,  thickened,  and  made  red  by  the  infiamma- 
tion. In  the  third  and  most  advanc^  stage  the  pulmonary  tissue  remains,  as  in  the  losl 
stage,  dense,  solid,  and  impervious  to  air;  but  its  section,  in  place  of  being  red,  Is  now 
of  a  reddish-yellow,  or  straw,  or  drab,  or  stone  color,  or  Is  of  a  grayish  tint,  and  the 
little  granulations  which  were  red  in  the  second  stage  are  now  whltUh  or  gray,  from 
the  presence  of  pus  or  matter  which  permeates  through  the  pulmonary  tissue,  rendering 
It  very  soft  and  friable.  To  this  stage,  which  is  in  reality  one  of  dtffuaed  suppuration, 
Laennec  applied  the  terms  gray  hepatization,  or  purvlent  mjiltratton.  Besides  revealing 
to  us  the  above  information  regarding  the  changeswhich  the  pulmonary  texturesundergc 
in  the  three  stages  of  this  disease,  morbid  anatomy  teaches  us  that  inflammation  does 
not  attack  all  parts  of  the  lung  on  both  sides  indiscriminately.'  It  ts  much  more  com- 
mon on  the  right  side  of  the  body  than  the  left.  Of  SIO  cases  collected  by  Andral,  181 
were  <m  the  right  lung  alone,  and  68  on  Uie  left  side  alone;  while  in  25  it  was  double 
(i.e.,  occurred  in  both  lungs),  and  in  six  the  seat  was  uncertain;  so  that  pneumonia  is 
more  than  twice  as  common  on  the  right  side  as  on  the  left,  and  only  occurs  on  both 
sides  together  as  often  as  once  in  eight  times.  According  to  GrisoUe,  however,  whose 
TVoiU  eniiqae  ds  la  i^Mumonis  is  uie  standard  work  on  this  dtoease,  the  relfttive  fro- 
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quency  with  which  the  right  luDg  is  affected  ie  rather  less  than  two  to  one  (11 : 6).  More- 
over, pneumonia  Is  conataerabiy  more  common  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  lobes  of 
the  luoe — a  point  of  great  importance  in  diagnosis.  Of  88  cases  obserred  by  Andral, 
the  ionammation  was  found  to  affect  the  lower  lobe  47  times;  the  upper  lobe,  30;  and 
the  whole  lung  at  once,  11.  Inflammation  of  the  bronchial  tubes  so  constantly  accom- 
panies inflammation  of  the  tissues  of  the  lung,  that  although  bronchitis  often  exists  with- 
out pneumonia,  pneumonia  never  occurs  without  bronchitis.  Moreover,  a  certain 
amount  of  pleurisy  or  inflammation  of  the  investing  membrane  accompanies  pneumonia 
in  a  very  large  majority  of  casea. 

The  alterations  which  take  place  in  the  tissue  of  the  lung  give  rise  to  important 
modifications  of  the  ordinary  sounds  yielded  by  suscultatloD  and  percussion,  the  dis- 
crimination of  which,  however,  belong  to  the  physician. 

The  following  are  the  general  symptoms,  as  distinguished  from  the  physical  signs,  of 
pneumonia;  The  disease  generally  commences  with  ioflammatory  fever;  and  pain  in 
the  side,  due  to  pleurisy  in  most  cases,  soon  supervenes.  The  breatliiog  is  alwa^  more 
or  less  affected,  especially  when  the  upper  lobe  is  inflamed.  Ac<MrdiDg  to  pron  Gaird- 
ner,  the  dyspnoea  of  pure  pneumonia  is  a  mere  {leeeUration  of  the  respiration,  without 
any  of  the  heaving  or  straining  respiration  observed  in  bronchitis,  or  in  cases  where  the 
two  diseases  are  combined.  Delirium  isa  very  frequent  and  always  a  dangerous  svmptom, 
indicating  that  the  due  arterialization  of  the  blood  is  much  interfered  with,  and  that  the 
impure  circulating  fluid  is  affecting  the  brain.  The  cough  is  usually  dry  at  first,  but  in 
a  few  hours  it  is  accorapaaied  by  the  expectoration  of  sputa  of  so  characteristic  a  nature 
as  to  afford  almost  certain  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  disease.  On  the  second  or 
third  day  the  expectonrtlon,  which  previously  consisted  merely  of  a  little  bronchial 
mucus,  ccmdsts  of  transparent  and  tawny  or  nut^Iored  s^uta,  which  unite  In  the 
vessel  containing  them  into  one  gelatinous  mass.  The  color  is  owing  to  the  complete 
blending  of  the  blood  and  mucus,  and  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  former  the 
sputa  is  more  or  less  deeply  tinged.  So  long  as  the  expectorated  matter  flows  readily 
along  the  side  of  the  vessel  when  it  is  tilted,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  unless  physical 
signs  tell  us  otherwise,  that  tbe  inflammation  is  still  in  the  first  stage;  but  when  the 
sputa  are  so  viscid  that  the  vessel  may  be  inverted  and  strongly  shaken  without  their 
being  detached,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  pneumonia  has  reached  the  second  stage. 
If  improvement  now  commences,  tlie  sputa  becomes  leas  tenacious,  less  rust-colored,  and 
gradually  like  the  expectoration  of  common  catarrh.  But  If  the  disease  advances,  the 
rust-colored  sputa,  although  in  less  quantity,  may  go  on  to  the  end;  or  there  may  be  no 
expectoration,  either  on  account  of  its  own  tenacity  or  of  the  patient's  want  of  power 
to  eject  it,  in  which  case  the  air-passages  get  gradually  filled  and  death  from  suffocation 
occurs;  or  there  may  be  tbe  ezpectoratK>n  of  a  fluid  of  the  consistence  of  gum-water,  and 
of  a  brownish-red  color  (resembling  prune-juice),  which,  according  to  Andral,  affords 
strong  evidence  that  tbe  disease  Is  In  its  thini  stage;  or,  lastly,  pure  pus  may  be  excreted 
during  the  third  stage. 

In.  its  first  and  second  stages  this  disease  is  tolerably  unenable  to  treatment.  Whether 
when  the  lung  has  reached  the  third  stage  it  is  still  susceptible  of  repair  we  cannot  tell, 
because  we  have  no  certain  sigti  of  tbe  commencement  or  establishment  of  this  third 
stage  during  life,  although  we  may  guess  tliat  it  is  established  if  tbe  face  has  become 
very  pale  and  corpse-like;  if  there  is  the  prune-juice  or  purulent  expectoration;  and  if 
the  disease  has  lasted  for  a  sufficient  time  to  have  advanced  so  far,  although  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  state,  with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  what  the  necessary  time  is.  The 
average  duration  of  pneumonia  niay  be  placed  at  ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 

Of  the  causes  of  this  disease  very  little  need  be  s^d.  Sometimes  no  cause  can  be 
traced.  Very  often  it  is  the  consequence  of  exposure  to  cold,  especially  when  the  body 
was  previously  heated  by  exercise ;  but  whv  such  exposure  should  in  one  person  cause 
pneumonia,  in  a  second  pleurisy,  in  a  tbira,  pericarditis,  and  in  a  fourth,  peritonitis,  we 
cannot  tell. 

Tbe  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  treatment  to  t>e  adopted,  provided  tbe  patient 
was  previously  stoong  and  healthy:  In  the  first  etaae,  free  venesection,  tartarized  anti- 
mony (one-third  of  a  graia  to  half  a  wine-glassful  of  water  every  hour,  and  the  dose  to 
be  increased  to  a  gram  or  more  hourly,  if  there  is  no  pur^ng  or  vomiting,  which  may 
often  Ik  preventeoby  tbe  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  to  eaxHi  dose),  and  anti- 
phlogistic regimen  generally  are  of  service.  Under  this  system  there  are  often  signs  of 
improvement  in  five  or  six  hours,  although  sometimes  there  is  no  change  for  the  better 
till  34  hours  or  more  have  elapsed.  When  the  disease  has  reached  the  second  stage,  in 
preference  to  continuing  the  antimony  we  should  as  speedily  as  possible  get  the  system 
gently  under  the  influence  of  mercury,  in  tbe  mode  recommended  in  the  articles  r^Ei- 
CARDiTis  and  PsRrroNms.  If  there  is  great  depression  of  the  vital  powers,  as  indicated 
by  a  feeble  and  irregular  pulse,  and  tbe  other  ordinary  signs  of  sinking,  it  will  be  requi- 
site to  administer  stimulants,  such  as  wine  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  to  feed  tlie 
patient  on  beef-tea. 

There  are  few  diseases  in  which  it  is  of  greater  importance  to  watch  the  patient 
during  convalescence  than  in  pnetimonia.  The  convalesence  is  often  rather  apparrat 
than  real,  and,  as  Dr.  Watson  truly  observes,  "  a  patient  can  never  be  pronounced  per* 
feetly  secure  so  long  as  any  trace  of  crepitation  remains  in  the  affected  lung,  and  tldi 
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msy  often  continae  lone;  nay,  it  not  imfrequentty  ceaaes  only  on  the  supervention  of 
another  more  surely  fabu  thon^  less  rapid  disorder,  viz.,  tubercular  coDBumption." 

mx.   8ce  Athbns. 

PO  (anc.  Eridanva  and  Podiu),  the  largest  river  of  Italy,  rises  in  two  springs  on  the 
n.  and  s.  sides  of  Honte  Viso,  one  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  close  to  the  French  frontier,  and 
in  lat.  about  44°  40'  north.  It  flows  eastward  foi  upward  of  30  m.,  when,  arriving 
before  Saluzzo,  it  emerges  from  its  rock^  defiles  and  enters  upon  the  pl^n.  From 
Satuzzo  it  flows  n.n.e.  past  Turin,  and  arriving  at  the  town  of  Chivasso  it  changes  its 
coui«e  toward  the  e.,  iu  which  direction  it  flows  to  its  embouchure  iu  the  Adriatic. 
Upward  of  60  m.  above  its  mouth  it  begins  to  form  its  delta,  the  principiil  branches 
being  the  Po  deUa  Mattira  on  the  n.,  and  uieiVtttiVt'man}  on  the  south.  The  unhealthy 
marsh  of  the  VaUi  de  Omacehio  extends  immediately  n.  of  the  Primaro  branch.  The 
Po  receives  from  the  left  the  Dora  Riparia,  Dora  Baltea,  Sesia,  Ticino,  Adda,  Ogllo,  and 
Minclo;  from  the  right  the  Matra,  Tauaro,  Trebbla,  Tare,  Parma,  Secchia,  and  Panaro. 
At  Turin  the  Po  is  about  750  ft.  broad ;  at  Pavia,  1050  ft. ;  at  Cremona,  2fi60  ft. ;  and 
below  Polesella,  after  tlirowing  off  the  Po  di  Primaro  branch  to  the  s.,  its  breadth  ia 
about  850  feet.  It  has  an  entire  length  of  418  m..  Is  navigable  for  small  barges  (50  in. 
from  its  soured,  and  drains  an  area  of  26,800  sq.  miles. 

PDA.    See  Meadow  Gbass. 

FOAOHIKO,  though  not  strictly  a  legal  term/has  in  England  been  appropriated  In 
popular  parlance  to  describe  a  well-known  offense,  audit  Is  now  usually  adopted  In 
works.  It  means  the  unlawfully  treBpassing  on  another's  lands  for  the  purpose  of 
catching  or  pursuing  game;  and  it  is  likewise  extended  to  the  cognate  offense  of  unlaw- 
fully  catching  or  pursuing  flsh  in  another's  waters. 

1.  As  to  poaehxng  gome. — Thegenerallawasto  who  is  entitled  to  game,  and  in  what  dr- 
cumstances,  is  stated  under  the  head  Oahe  Laws.  As  a  general  rule,  whoever  ia  the  pro- 
prietor of  land  is  the  only  person  exclusively  entitled  to  catch  and  kill  the  game;  and  where 
the  land  is  let  to  a  tenant,  then,  in  England  and  Ireland,  if  nothing  is  said  or  agreed  on 
the  subject,  it  is  thetenant,  and  not  thelandlord,  who  is  entitled  exclusively  to  the  game. 
In  Scotland  the  rule  is  the  reverse,  for  the  landlord,  and  not  the  tenant,  is  there  entitled 
to  the  game  ;  but  generally  there  is  an  express  stipulation  in  leases,  providing  for  this 
somuwliat  important  right.  As  regards  hares  and  rabbits,  however,  the  law  was  altered 
for  the  whole  United  Kingdom  by  the  ground  game  act  of  1880,  which  gives  to  every 
occupier  of  land  an  inalienable  nglit,  jointly  with  the  proprietor,  to  kill  such  ground 
game  under  certain  restrictions,  as  to  the  method  of  kiliiug  and  the  number  of  persona 
entitled  to  kill.  The  right  of  the  occupier  under  this  act  cannot  be  transferred.  By  the 
so-called  day-poaching  act(l  and  3  Will.  IV.  c.  83,  s.  SO),  wlioever  unlawfully  goes  upon 
lands  not  his  own  to  pursue  or  kill  not  only  game,  but  also  rabbits,  woodcocks,  snipes, 
quails,  and  land-rail^  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £2.  It  has  been  held  that  this  offense  is 
committed  whenever  a  stranger  has  defaeto  gone  upon  the  lands  to  shoot  without  having 
previously  expressly  obtained  the  permission  of  the  party  entitled  to  the  came,  even 
though  he  may  have  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  such  permission,  if  asked,  would 
have  4)een  granted  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  though,  after  hearing  of  the  trespass,  the 
owner  quite  approved  and  ratified  it.  Moreover,  any  person  whatever,  whether  interested 
in  the  lands  or  not,  may  institute  the  proceedings  for  the  punishment  of  the  poacher; 
and  the  informer  Is  eoUtled  to  half  the  penalty,  the  other  half  going  to  the  poor  of  the 
parish.  When  a  poacher  is  found  trespassing  on  lands  in  search  of  game,  Uic  person 
entitled  to  the  game  there,  or  the  tenant,  or  a  gamekeeper,  or  servant  of  either,  may 
demand  the  poacher's  name  and  place  of  abode,  and  if  it  is  refused,  may  arrest  eucn 
poacher,  and  take  him  before  a  justice  of  the  peace;  but  the  poacher  must  be  taken 
within  twelve  hours  before  the  justice,  otherwise  he  is  entitled  to  go  at  large.  It  is  only 
the  persons  named  (and  not  any  one  of  the  public,  or  even  a  constable)  who  can  arrest 
the  poacher,  and  it  can  only  be  done  when  he  is  caught  in  the  act  on  the  very  lands;  for 
if  the  poaclier  clear  the  fence,  and  go  on  to  other  lands,  he  cannot  then  be  arrested  at  all 
If  game  is  found  on  the  poachers  at  the  time  they  are  caught,  and  it  appear  to  bave  been 
newly  caught,  the  party  who  is  entitled  to  arrest  him  is  cntiUed  to  seize  the  game  also. 
If  the  poacher  when  convicted  do  not  pay  the  penalty  wiUiin  the  time  fixed  by  the 
justices,  be  may  be  committed  to  the  house  of  correction  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two 
calendar  months.  The  party  may  appeal  against  his  conviction  to  the  court  of  quarter 
sessions;  but  he  must  either  remain  m  custody  in  the  interval  or  ^ve  security  for  the 
costs.  The  offense  of  poaching  is  punished  more  severely  when  five  or  more  go  out 
together,  showing  thereby  an  attempt  to  intimidate  gamekeepers  and  others,  and  In  such 
case  each  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £9.  Moreover,  if  any  of  these  five  or  more  persons, 
actiiu;  in  concert,  be  armed  with  a  gun,  and  use  violence,  each  is  liable  to  an  additiond 
penalty  of  £5.  As  to  the  night-poaching  act  (9  Geo.  IV.  c.  69)  it  is  provided  that  any 
person  by  niglit — i.e.,  between  the  first  hour  after  sunset  and  the  first  hour  before  sun- 
rise — unlawfully  trespassing  in  search  of  game,  shall  for  a  first  offense  be  committed  by 
the  justices  to  the  house  of  correction  for  three  months,  or  in  some  cases  for  six  months* 
for  a  second  offense,  shall  bo  committed  for  six  months,  or  in  some  cases  for  twelve 
months;  and  ftw  a  third  offense  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  imprisoned  for 
two  years.   In  case  such  night-poachers  are  found  on  the  lands  and  in  tha  act,  the  owner 
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or  occupier  of  the  land  or  his  aerrants  may  arrest  the  poachers  and  take  them  before 
lusticea  If  the  night-poacher,  when  arrested,  use  flre-arms,  sticks,  or  (^ensiTe  weapoiu 
ne  shall  be  ffuilty  of  a  miademeanor,  and  be  punishiAle  by  two  years*  ImDrisonmeiit  in 
addition.  "Ui  case  of  three  or  more  nig^t-poachers  being  armed  with  guns,  Dludgeons.  oi 
other  offensiTe  weapons,  each  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  is  liable  to  imprisonment  foi 
three  years.  Poachers  have  no  rig^t  to  kill  game  on  the  highway  any  more  than  in  fielda  oi 
Inclosures,  for  the  owners  of  the  adjoining  land  are  «ntitled  to  the  game  on  the  highway. 
Under  the  former  law  it  was,  as  already  mentioned,  incompetent  for  any  person  except  the 
owner  or  occupier  of  the  lands  to  apprehend  the  poacher, -and  even  this  could  oiUy  be 
done  when  the  poacher  was  caught  in  the  act  on  the  lands  themselTes;  and  hence,  even 
constables  had  no  power  to  seize  the  poacher,  though  seen  to  be  coming  from  such  lands. 
But  'by  the  recent  poaching  prevention  act  (25  and  26  Vict  c.  114),  winch  applies  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  if  a  constable  now  meet  a  suspected  poacher  on  the  highway,  whom 
he  has  reason  to  suspect  of  coming  from  land  where  he  has  been  poaching,  such  constaUe 
may  stop  and  search  the  poacher;  and  if  game,  or  implements  for  taking  game,  are 
found  OD  him,  may  seize  and  detain  them,  and  summon  him  before  the  justices.  When 
before  the  justices,  if  it  be  proved  by  eircumstantial  evidence  or  otherwise  ^at  such 
game  was  procured  Inr  poaching,  or  that  the  implements  were  used,  the  poacher  may  be 
fined  in  a  penalty  of  £6,  besides  forfeiture  of  th^  game,  and  guns,  nets,  and  other  impto- 
ments  which  be  may  have  so  used.  The  person  convicted  may  appeal  if  he  chooses  to 
the  next  quarter  sessions,  or,  in  certain  cases,  to  tiie  court  of  queen's  bendi.  With 
regard  to  the  poaclier's  property  in  the  game  he  kUls,  it  is  only  in  those  cases  where  he 
is  caught  in  the  act,  ana  on  the  spot,  that  the  game  can  be  taken  from  him;  and  this, 
for  obvious  reasons,  seldom  happens.  In  alt  other  cases  the  general  rule  applies  that 
whoever  first  catches  (whether  legally  or  illegally^  a  wild  animal,  is  entitled  to  the  prop- 
erty in  it;  and  as  game  is  in  the  catcgoiy  of  wild  animals,  the  poacher  is  eutitled  to 
keep  the  game,  except  where  it  was  both  started  and  caivht  on  one  and  the  same  per- 
son's lands.  The  Uw  of  Scotland  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  of  fhudand  as  to 
poachers;  and  the  night-poachlDg  act  applies  to  it  equally  as  to  England.  The  Scotch 
day-trespass  act  (8  and  8  Will.  Iv.  c.  68)  closely  agrees  with  the  En^ish  act  But  it  is 
singular,  that,  in  the  case  of  night-poachers,  the  game  cannot  be  taken  from  the  poacher, 
even  when  caught  in  the  act  and  on  the  lands ;  though  it  can  be  so  In  England.— Oke's 
Oarne  LatM.  by  Bond,  seventh  edition,  1877,  p.  860.  The  act  conferring  power  on  constables 
to  stop  and  search  poachers  on  the  bi^way  also  extends  to  Bcotlsnd.  In  England 
the  poaching  <A  hares  or  rabUts  by  n^bt  In  preserves  is  a  misdemeuior;  whereas  it  is 
only  an  offense  punishable  summarily  in  Scotland.  In  Ireland  the  law  as  to  poaching 
is  not  identical  with  the  law  of  England,  there  being  distinct  statutes,  but  substantially 
tlie  law  is  the  same. — PoUgrton't  Qatne-laict.  162.  The  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
often  been  described  as  too  severe  against  poachers,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  penalties 
are  cumulative,  and  the  justices  who  administer  the  laws  are  generally  game-preservers, 
and  so  inclined  to  convict  on  the  smallest  scintilla  of  evidence.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
It  is  answered  that  poaching  is  in  reality  only  stealing  under  a  milder  name,  and  that 
the  classes  who  poach  are  divided  by  a  thin  partition  from  Uiievea,  game  bein^,  in  every 
point  of  view,  as  much  the  fruit  of  the  soil  as  apples  or  turnips,  and  the  transitioi^frUD 
habitual  poaching  to  stealing  being  not  only  easy  but  inevitable.  The  objections  above 
alluded  to  have  been  removed  in  Scotland  lay  the  Game  Laws  Amendment  Act,  1877,  40 
and  41,  Vict  c.  28. 

2.  Poaching  Jith  is  the  unlawfully  entering  on  another's  flshenr  in  order  to  catch  fish. 
The  law  of  fiuieries  is  not  uniform  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  England  the  general 
rule  is  that  any  one  of  the  public  may  fish  freely  in  the  sea  and  in  all  naTisable  rivers; 
and  where  be  can  fish  he  can  catch  salmon  as  well  as  every  other  kind  of  fish.  But  there 
Is  an  exception  to  this  generality,  which  consists  in  this,  mat  as  the  crown  conkl  before 
Magna  Charta  (which  took  away  such  rteht)  legally  grant  a  several*  (n-excluuve  fishery  in 
the  sea  or  a  navigable  river  to  an  indivTduial,  and  as  this  was,  in  point  of  fact,  often 
granted,  it  follows  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find,  even  at  the  present  day,  an  individ- 
ual, generally  the  lord  of  an  adjacent  manor,  still  claiming  a  several  fishery  in  these 
places.  If  he  can  prove  that  he  has  exercised  this  exclusive  right  as  far  back  as  one 
or  two  centuries,  it  will  be  inferred  that  his  right  dates  from  before  Magna  Charta, 
and  therefore  will  be  legal.  When  such  is  the  case  the  public  have  no  right  to  fish  even 
in  a  navigable  river  or  the  sea  at  the  specified  places,  the  sole  flsbeiy  being  vested  in  this 
individual  owner.  In  streams  not  havigable  the  rule  is  that  each  riparian  owner — i.e.,  the 
owner  of  the  lands  on  the  bank  of  the  stream — has  a  right  to  a  several  or  exclusive  fish- 
ery up  to  the  middle  line  of  the  stream.  If  he  is  owner  on  both  sides  of  the  stream,  then 
he  has  the  exclusive  fishery  in  the  whole  of  the  stream,  so  far  as  his  lands  extend.  As  to 

Knds,  whoever  is  owner  of  the  soil  Ir  the  owner  of  a'several  fishery  there,  unless  he  has 
it  to  another.  As  to  lakes,  it  is  not  clearly  ascertained  bow  the  fishery  is  to  be  divided 
between  the  owners  of  the  lands  atjutting  thereon;  but  much  will  depend  on  the  title  to 
the  lands  and  the  subsequent  user.  As  a  general  nile,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  righ^ 
In  the  public  to  fish  anywhere,  except  in  a  tidnl  river  or  the  sea,  and  that  is  Bubject  to 
the  exception  of  an  individual  claiming  a  several  fishery,  as  before  mentioned.  It  is  often 
supposed  that  at  all  events,  if  a  highway  adjoins  a  private  stream,  any  one  may  fish  in  tbe 
stream  or  angle  there ;  but  this  is  a  delusioa.  Nobody  is  entitled  to  use  a  highway  for 
the  collateral  purpose  of  either  fishing  or  poaching,  the  use  of  the  highway,  so  far  « the 
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public  are  concerned,  beln^  confined  to  ttae  purpc^es  of  traTeling  or  transport.  The  gen 
eral  rule  as  to  all  several — i.e.,  ezclusiTe — ^flshenes  is  that  whoever  goes  and  poacbeB  the 
fish  commits  an  offense,  for  which  he  may  be  summoned  before  justices  ana  fined  £5, 
over  and  above  the  value  of  the  flsb  taken ;  and  if  the  fishery  where  he  poaches  Is  adjoin- 
ing the  dwelliDE-liouae  of  the  owner  of  the  fiebezy,  it  is  a  BtlU  higher  offense,  for  It  is  then 
an  IndictAble  misdemeanor.  It  is  immaterial  what  kind  of  fish  is  caught  by  poachers, 
whether  salmon,  or  trout,  or  minnows;  and  it  Is  immaterial  how  the  fish  are  caught. 
But  a  milder  punishment  is  awarded  to  the  poaching  angler,  for  even  though  he  poach 
in  a  fishery  adjoining  the  owner's  dwelling-Iiouse,  he  incurs  only  a  penalty  of  £5;  and 
where  the  fishery  does  not  adjoin  a  dwelling-house,  he  incurs  a  penalty  of  only  £2. 
Whenever  a  flsh-poacher  is  caught  in  the  act  of  poaching,  he  may  be  at  once  appre- 
hended, not  only  by  the  owner  of  the  fishery,  but  by  anybody ;  but  this  can  only  be  done 
while  he  is  on  the  spot  or  near  it,  for  if  be  escape  to  the  highway  or  to  other  lands 
before  being  arrested,  he  cannot  then  be  apprehended,  but  can  only  be  summoned  before 
justices  in  the  usual  way.  In  this  respect  a  privilege  is  given  to  anglera,  for  in  no  CHse 
can  these  l3e  arrested  if  angling  during  the  day-time;  the^y  can  only  be  summoned  for  the 
offense.  The  poacher,  when  arrested^  must  be  taken  within  a  reasonable  time  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  charged  with  the  offense.  Though  anybody  may  arrest  the  fish* 
poacher,  still  it  does  not  follow  that  the  fish  poached  can  be  taken  from  the  poacher;  on 
the  contrary,  the  rule  is  the  same  as  with  reference  to  game,  that  whoever  first  catchei 
the  fish,  wuetber  legally  or  illegally,  is  entitled  to  keep  it;  and  though  game  can  on 
certain  occasions  be  taken  from  ttie  poacher,  tliis  is  by  reason  of  an  express  provision  in 
the  game  act;  but  there  la  no  similar  provision  as  to  poached  flsb,  so  that  the  poacher, 
whatever  ott^r  punishment  he  may  incur,  does  not  lose  hia  fish.  With  regard,  however, 
to  the  poaching  implements,  such  as  nets,  it  is  provided  by  an  express  section  of  the 
larceny  act  (24  and  35  Vict.  c.  96,  a.  25),  that  the  owner  of  tlie  fishery  or  land  where  the 
poacher  is  caught,  or  his  servant,  may  demaud,  and  if  refused  may  seize,  the  net,  rod, 
line,  hook,  or  other  implement  used  for  taking  the  fish,  but  no  other  person  can  seize 
these.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  English  salmon  fishery  act  (24  and  35  Vict.  c. 
109),  Plough  singling  out  salmon  from  all  other  fish  for  peculiar  protection,  dora  not  deal 
ntecially  with  poachers.  Its  chief  object  is  to  restrain  the  owners  of  salmon-fisheries 
themselves  from  fishing  at  certain  times  and  by  certain  mcana,  for  which  purpose  a  close 
season  is  declared,  during  which  no  person,  whether  otlierwise  entitled  or  not,  can 
legally  catch  salmon.  Of  course,  poachers  are  prohibited  from  catching  salmon  at  the 
times  and  by  the  means  forbidden  to  the  owner,  and  in  this  sense  come  '^thin  the  salmon 
acts.  Thus,  all  persons  are  prohibited  from  poisoning  salmon-rivers,  from  fishing  salmon 
with  lights,  spears,  gaffs,  stroke,  halls,  or  snatches;  using  fish-roe  as  a  bait;  selling  or 
buying  Balmon-roe;  using  nets  having  meshes  larger  uian  3  in. ;  from  using  fixed 
eiu;ines.  ilihiiu'  without  a  license,  etc.  See  24  and  25  Vict.  c.  109,  28  and  20  VicL  c. 
lai.  m  and  it7  Vict.  c.  71.  Bailiffs  have  power  to  arrest  under  Act  1878, 4U  and  41  Vict,  c  8tt 
The  law  of  Scotland,  as  to  poachers  of  fish,  differs  considerably  from  that  of  England. 
In  Scotland  the  fundamental  rule  is  that  salmon  stands  on  a  different  footing  from  all 
other  fish,  and  primd  facie  belongs  to  the  crown;  so  that  no  person  in  Scotland  isentitled 
to  fish  salmon  (even  by  angling)  unless  he  can  produce  a  grant  or  charter  from  the  crowa, 
conferring  upon  him  such  right.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  nearly  all  the  great  landed  pro- 
prietors are  in  possession  of  such  rights  as  pertinent  to  their  lands.  And  the  theory  of 
the  crown's  original  right  to  the  salmon  applies  not  merely  to  rivers,  but  to  the  sea- 
coasts  all  rounif  Scotland.  Hence  the  public  have  no  right  to  fish  with  nets  even  in  the 
«ea,  except  by  leave  of  the  crown,  or  of  the  grantee  of  the  crown  at  the  spot  in  question. 
Where  a.  salmon-river  belongs  to  several  proprietors,  the  rule  is  that  none  can  fish  by 
using  tixed  engines  ;  but  the  only  legal  mode  is  the  mode  of  fisliing  by  net  and  coble  (or 
boat).  As  regards  poachers  of  i^mon,  the  law  is  contained  in  the  act  7  and  8  Vict.  c.  95. 
By  that  law,  whoever  poaches  aUmon  in  a  river,  lake,  or  within  a  mile  of  the  sea- shore, 
incurs  a  penalty  of  £5.  besides  forfeiting  the  boat,  net,  or  other  engine  used  to  catch  the 
fish,  l^ile  the  law  is  as  above  stated  with  respect  to  fishing  salmon  with  nets,  even  a 
nant  from  the  crown  is  required  to  enable  a  riparian  owner  to  angle  for  salmon.  Hence 
the  right  of  angling  for  salmon  is  not  a  pertinent  of  the  property  in  the  banks,  and  each 
owner  is  not  entitled  to  angle  up  to  the  middle  of  the  stream.  Anglers,  although  riparian 
owners,  or  who  have  a  permission  from  such,  are  therefore  all  poachers,  and  incur  a  pen- 
alty. The  Scotch  salmon  acts  (25  and  30  Vict  c.  97,  27  and  38  Vict.  c.  118.  81  and  83 
Vict.  c.  128)  also  forbid  owners  of  fisheries  and  others  fishing  salmon  by  fixed  engines, 
during  close-time,  etc.  As  regards  other  fish  than  salmon,  the  general  rule  is  that  the 
riparian  owner  is  entitled  to  catch  all  the  fish  he  cun,  provided  he  do  not  interfere  with 
the  superior  right  of  some  crown  grantee  of  the  salmon-fishery.  A  person  who  poaches 
trout  or  oth^r  ftesh-water  fish  with  a  net,  or  by  double-rod  fishing,  or  cross-line  fishing, 
or  set-lines,  etc.,  incurs  a  penalty  of  £5,  besides  forfeiture  of  the  fish  cauglit.  And  he 
may  be  arrested  if  he  is  net-fishing,  but  not  if  he  is  fishing  in  another  way.  Moreover,  a 
mere  angler  of  trout,  though  a  poacher,  cannot  be  arrested,  nor  yet  punislied  by  any 
penalty;  though  he  is  liable  to  aa  action  at  law,  which,  however,  is  virtually  no  remedy 
at  all.  So.  in  the  case  of  all  poachers  of  trout  (except  angling  poachers,  who  can  neither 
be  arrested,  nor  yet  hvn  their  fish  or  fishing-rod  taken  from  them  by  force),  the  owner 
of  the  fidiety,  or  any  pnson  authorized  by  kim,  may  s^ze  the  nets,  boats,  and  flahlng 
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imirfenienU,  if  the  poftdien  an  fonod  on  the  q>ot.  Though  angling  for  trout  b  tkua 
pnvileg^  in  Scotland  (above  what  it  is  in  England)  in  uiis  respect,  that  the  poaeh- 
tng  angler  cannot  be  arrested  or  fined  hj  jusUces  of  the  P^ce>  hut  is  only  liule  to 
an  action,  yet  the  poaching  angler  ctf  salmon  may  be  fined.  The  public  hare  no  right  to 
angle  from  a  highway  adjoining  a  stream.  Where  a  stream  runs  through  a  farm,  the 
farmer  has  no  right  to  angle  for  trout,  unless  the  lease  expressly  allow  it;  but  he  cannot 
fish  for  salmon  with  a  net,  or  even  by  angling,  for  it  interferes  with  the  crown  grantee, 
if  there  is  one.  It  has  also  been  held  that  be  cannot  tisli  for  trout  with  a  net,  but  this 
decision  is  supposed  to  be  doubtful,  and  would  probably  be  qualified  if  the  point  were 
nised.  There  are  special  salmon  statutes  for  the  river  Tweed  and  for  the  Solway,  and 
the  Scotch  rivers  running  into  these,  and  for  some  other  rivers;  but  these  statutes  do  not 
flubstaDtially  differ  from  the  general  law.  In  Ireland  the  law  of  poachers  of  fish  ia  the 
same  as  in  England  in  all  the  main  points,  for  the  same  statute  applies.  See  PatcTBon's 
t^iery  Latrs  of  the  UniUd  Kinffdam,  by  Htind,  si><-<)nd  edition.  187^ 

FOCAHOVTAI,  the  legendary  "  princess  Pocahontas."  b.  about  15d5,  was  the  daughter 

of  an  Indian  chief  of  Virginia.  It  is  due  to  the  vanity  of  CapL  John  Smith,  a  bustliog 
early  settler,  that  tliis  red  Indian  woman  has  l>cea  eniluilmed  in  bis  figmentary  stury  as 
a  heroine  of  romance,  in  that  she  died  of  love  for  the  Miid  John  Smith  years  after  she  had 
prevented  her  father's  braves  from  beaiing  out  his  brains  at  the  imminent  risk  of  a  simi- 
uu*  visitation  on  her  own;  a  fond  ima«Dation  perpetuated  in  sculpture  by  Capellano,  as 
may  be  iN>en  any  day  over  one  of  the  doors  of  the  capitol  at  Washington.  But  Mr.  E.  D. 
Neill,  United  States  consul  at  Dublin,  has  recently  dispelled  the  halo  from  the  brow  of 
this  '*  blessf-d  Pocahontas  and  great  king's  daughterof  Virginia."  According  to  evidence 
adduced  hy  this  gentleman,  Pocahontas  first  appeant  in  bistort'  tumbling  wheels  in  the 
market-plHce  of  the  English  fort — a  prototype  of  our  city  Arabs.  Nextshe  isliviog  with 
a  volunteer  capt.  called  Cookham.  Subsequently  separate  from  him,  slie  is  betrayed  by 
her  uncle  Patowomek  (Potomak?)  to  Cant.  Argalf.  the  un-scruputous  deputy-governor  of 
Virginia,  and  held  by  him  as  a  hostage  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  from  her  father  such 
terms  as  he  Required.  In  pursu^ce  of  this  plan  John  Rolfe,  a  married  Elnglishman, 
marries  her.  bir  Thomas  Dale,  the  governor,  afterward  brings  the*'  YlKinian princess" 
to  England,  as  a  means  of  extracting  money  from  tlie  government  of  James  I.  for  the 
plantation.  She  created  a  sensation  of  curiosity  in  London  and  at  court,  and  died  at 
Gravesend  in  1617,  aged  21.  The  son  she  bore  to  John  Kolfe  returned  to  Virginia. 
Richard  Randolph,  son  of  an  "esteemed  and  industrious  mechanic,"  is  said  to  have  mar- 
ried Jane  Boiling,  the  great -grand -daughter  of  Pocaliontas,  who  is  accordinriy  proudly 
referred  to  as  an  anee.<<tre!i3  of  the  Randolphs  and  other  distinguished  families  of  Vir- 
ginia.   See  EiiQluh  Colonisation  of  America,  by  E.  D.  NeiU  (1871). 

FOCAffi>nAB,  a  co.  in  n.w.  central  Iowa,  drained  hy  the  west  fork  of  tlie  Des 
Moines  and  the  Lizard  river;  traversed  by  the  Illinois  Central  railroad;  576  sq.  m.; 
pop.  '»0.  ftVi:!,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  'The  surface  is  rolling.  The  soil  is  fertile. 
The  principal  productions  are  com,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  hay.    Co.  seat,  Pocahontas. 

P0CAH0VTA8.  a  co.  in  e.  West  Virginia,  drained  by  the  Gauley  and  Greenbrier 
rivers,  inteisected  by  the  Allt^hany  mountains;  atmnt  7*(S  sq.  m.;  pro.  '90,  tt*14,  with 
colored.  Tlie  surface  is  onevoi  and  heavily  woodnl.  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  princl- 
I«I  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  and  oats.    Co.  seat,  Uarlinton. 

FOGSABD,  Fuligula.  a  geniu  of  ducks,  of  the  oceanic  section  (see  DrcK).  having 
the  bill  as  long  or  nearly  as  long  as  the  head,  broad  and  very  flat,  a  little  dilated  towara 
the  lip,  the  lamellie  of  tlie  upper  mandible  not  projecting  beyond  the  mar^n,  the  wings 
and  tail  t^liort,  the  tnil  rounded.  The  windpipe  of  the  mnle,  in  all  the  [>ochard3,  terminates 
in  a  labyrinth  composed  partly  of  lione  and  partly  of  membrane.  There  are  numer- 
ous species,  some  of  them  natives  of  the  arctic  regions;  some  found,  at  least  in  winter, 
on  the  coasts  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  !North  America;  and  some  in  the 
southern  hemisphere. — The  CoMiiox  Pochard  {F. — or  n^roea—fcrina).  also  known  as 
the  Tirs  Bibd,  and  as  the  mt-A^odrd pt^X^r  and  rerf-^jv^;mh-r.  Is  a  frequent  winter  vUl 
of  Britain.  It  breeds  in  ver^  northern  regions,  and  is  abundant  in  all  of  them,  but  in 
winter  migrates  southward,  in  America  as  far  as  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  whilst  in  Asia 
It  liDs  lK>en  found  even  in  Bengal.  It  is  smaller  than  the  mallard,  but  rather  larger  than 
the  wiilireon.  The  bend  and  neck  are  brichl  clicstnut.  the  eyes  red,  cbaractera  which  at 
once  distinguish  it  from  everj-  other  British  dyck.  It  is  highlv  esteemed  for  the  table. 
Great  nuralKTs  are  sold  every  winter  in  the  London  market. — Several  other  species  are 
reckoned  among  British  birds. — Tlie  Tcfted  Duck  {F.  eri»tntu)  is  a  frequent  winter 
visitant  of  the  hays,  estuaries,  and  lakes  of  Britain.  It  is  a  plump  and  short  bird;  black, 
with  a  white  bar  on  the  wing;  the  breast,  belly,  and  sides  white.  The  occipital  fentbers 
are  elongated. — The  Caio'a^back  Di'ck  {F.  iaUamriti)  of  Jsorlh  America  is  a  species  <rf 
porhiird.  It  is  very  like  tlie  common  pochard,  but  is  much  larger,  and  has  the  bill 
liiixhiT  at  the  hH.se.  and  less  dilated  toward  the  tip.  The  upper  parts  are  also  whiter. 
The  ciinvas-liack  duck  hn'eds  in  the  noriiiern  parts  of  America,  and  migrates  southward 
in  flocks  in  autumn.  In  winter,  it  alx)unds  particularly  on  the  Cliesapeake  and  its 
tributaries,  nod  i.s  also  coinuKin  soiiiliward  to  New  Orleans,  of  ten  collecting  in  very  latge 
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flocks,  pu1kttln-l7  toward  erenlDg.  BlsToydiy,  but  vast  ntimben  are  killed,  it  being 
in  TOiy  lil^  esteem  for  the  exce/lenm  of  its  wsh. 

FOCO  (Ital.).  a  UtUe,  a  term  much  used  in  music,  as  poeo  anittusto,  rather  aoimated; 
■poco forte,  abbreviated^.,  rather  loud;  poco  a  poco,  signmes  by  degrees,  UtUe  by  little; 
iwoff  a  poeo  Mwomdo,  becoming  loud  by  aegreee;  poeo  a poeo  raOentando,  becoming  slower 


FOOOCK,  Edward,  d.p„  1604-91 ;  K  Oxford,  Eng.,  where  he  graduated,  1638, 
having  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  Uie  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Chaldee,  and  Emiac  languages^ 
Drepared  a  Byriac  verBton  of  the  epistles  of  Jude,  I.  and  II.  Peter,  and  IL  and  IIL  John, 
In  order  to  complete  the  New  Testament  in  that  language.  These  were  printed  at  Ley- 
den,  1639.  Having  taken  orders  in  the  English  churd^  he  was  appointed  chaplaid  to 
the  factory  at  Aleppo,  1630,  where  for  six  years  he  prosecuted  the  study  of  the  oriental 
tongues,  acquiring  great  proficiency  in  the  Arabic,  and  increasing  his  knowledge  of  tlis 
Hebrew,  EUdoplc,  uid  Syriac ;  was  duwen  professor  of  Arabic  at  Oxford,  1086,  and, 
baying  entered  on  bis  dunes  there,  was  sent  to  Constantinople  to  continue  the  study  of 
Arabic,  and  to  collect  manuscripts;  in  1640  returned  home,  and  edited  and  trandated 
Into  Arabic  for  circulation  among  Mohammedans  the  work  of  Qrotius  on  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  reli^oo,  published  1060.  The  Arabic  professorship  bad  been  endowed 
bj  archbishop  Laud,  but  at  bis  death  the  revenues  he  had  set  apart  for  that  purpose 
were  seized.  Pooock  then  devoted  himself  to  study  in  private;  was  presented  by  his 
ooilege  with  the  living  of  ChUdrey,  1648  ;  by  the  exertions  of  his  life-long  friend,  Selden, 
was  reinstated  in  the  Arabic  chair.  1647 ;  was  made  professor,  also,  of  Hebrew,  1049 ; 
received  from  the  king  a  rich  canonry,  which  was  confirmed  to  him  by  the  parliament; 
bnt,  as  it  was  not  the  one  OTiginally  annexed  to  his  professorship,  he  refused  to  receive 
the  revenue.  From  this  canonry  he  was  ejected,  1650 ;  but  was  allowed  to  retain  his 
j;»rofe8sorships  through  tlie  unanimous  interposition  of  all  the  heads  of  houses,  masters, 
and  scholars  at  Oxford.  In  1655  a  plan  to  deprive  him  of  his  living  was  defeated 
through  the  Influence  of  Dr.  Jolm  Owen  and  other  enlightened  men,  who  strongly  urged 
"  the  infinite  contempt  and  reproach  which  would  result  from  such  treatment  oi  a  man 
Whom  all  the  learned,  not  of  England  only,  but  of  all  Europe,  admired  for  his  vast  learn- 
ing and  accomplishments."  All  his  attainments  were  devoted  supremely  to  the  work  of 
biblical  illustration.  He  contributed  greatly  to  the  completion  of  Walton's  Polyglot; 
collated  the  Arabic  Pentateuch;  drew  up  an  account  of  Arabic  versions;  contributed  to 
the  English  Polyglot  which  appeared  1657;  at  the  restoration  he  was  restored,  1660,  to 
the  canonry  of  Christ  church  as  orieinally  annexed  to  the  Hebrew  professorship.  In 
166S  he  published  his  translation  of  Abul-Faraj's  compendium  of  the  general  bi^ory  at 
the  world  from  ttie  creation  to  the  end  of  the  18th  c ;  1674,  his  AraUc  translation  of  tbc 
church  catechism  and  the  English  litui^;  1677,hiscommentaryonHicahandMalachii 
1686,  on  Hosea;  1691,  on  Joel.  Of  his  learning,  Hallam  says  that  it  waa  probably  equal 
to  that  of  any  scholar  whom  Europe  bad  produced.  In  person  he  was  of  middle  height 
and  slender;  in  conversation,  free,  affable,  and  facetious;  in  temper,  modest,  humbly 
and  sincere;  in  beneficence,  equaled  by  few. 

FOCOCKE,  RicHABD,  LL.D.,  1704-65;  b.  Southampton,  Eng.;  graduated  at  Corpus 
Christt  college,  Oxford,  17S1;  traveled  in  the  east  in  1787-43;  accompanied  lord  Chester- 
field to  Ireland  as  chaplain;  was  made  archbishop  of  Dublin  in  1745,  bishop  of  Ossory 
in  1756.  and  transferred  to  the  see  of  Mcatit  in  1765.  He  published,  in  1748-46,  A 
2)eaeription  of  Vie  Eatt  and  tome  other  Countriei,  with  179  drawings  and  maps,  in  3 
vols.,  and  two  years  later  the  second  volume  of  his  travds,  under  the  title  of  Obaarva- 
ttoru  in  PuIeaHm,  Syria,  Mmpotamia,  (^gtrva,  and  Cbndta.  He  was  distinguiBbed  as  a 
traveler  for  research,  learning,  and  accunu^. 

POOO  OOXAHTE  Is  an  Italian  phrase  meaning  one  having  little  care  or  Interest,  and 
hence,  the  term  has  been  used  to  designate  a  person  of  indifferent  and  careless  disposi- 
tion, a  "  devil-may-care." 

POD.  See  Leodxb. 

mAOBA.  SeeCknrr. 

P0DASOT7S,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  caprimulgida,  nearly  allied  to  the  true 
goat-suckers  (q.v.).  but  having  no  connecting  membrane  at  the  base  of  the  toes,  and  the 
middle  toe  not  pectinated.  Some  interesting  species  are  natives  of  Australia,  strictly 
nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and  remarkable  for  the  difficulty  with  which  they  are  roused 
Aom  their  sleep  by  day.  P.  humeralis  may  be  pushed  oS  a  branch,  and  seems  scarcely 
to  waken  so  ss  to  save  itself  from  foiling  to  the  ground;  and  if  two  are  sitting  together 
as  is  usually  the  case,  one  may  be  shot  without  tts  mate  being  mudi  dlatorbea.  But  by 
night  this  bird  is  all  activity.— Another  species,  P.  Ouvieri,  duturbs  the  night  l^a  hoane 
cry,  resembling  the  ifyllables  more  pork,  1^  wh^  name  it  Is  therefore  known  in  New 
South  Wales. 

FODESTX  (Lnt.  pote^aa,  power),  an  Italton  municipal  magistrate.  The  name  was 
first  applied  to  foreign  ma^trates  with  supreme  authority,  whom  the  emperor  Frederick 
Barbarossa  placed  over  the  Italian  towns  on  subjugating  them.  In  the  18th  and  14th 
centuries  an  officer  bearing  the  same  designation  appears,  at  first  occasionally,  like  the 
Roman  dictator,  afterward  in  most  Italian  cities  as  a  permaneDt  ma^rate,  appointed 
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either  by  the  conBtituent  parliament,  or  by  the  ^reat  oouncll;  he  superseded  all  the  ordi 
nary  nu^iistTateB,  the  military  officers,  and  occasionaJly  the  judges.  The  cause  of  appoint 
ing  such  an  oSlcer  was  the  jealousy  that  subsisted  between  the  richer  citizens  and  the 
nobles;  the  podestft  was  a  stranger,  generally  belonging  to  the  nobility,  and  prohibited, 
during  bis  term  of  office,  from  lorming  any  intimate  connections  in  the  citv  which  he 
governed.  His  chief  duty  was  the  execution  of  summary  justice  on  the  lawless  barons; 
and  in  the  great  Lombard  towns  be  generally  obtained  a  predominance  for  the  citizens. 
Occa^onal^,  however,  the  podesA  became  too  strong  for  both  parlies,  aetniriog  his 
re-election  during  a  succession  of  years,  and  becoming  me  despotic  ruler  of  the  city. 

Podestft  is  the  name  now  given  in  many  Italian  towns  to  an  inferior  municipal 
judge. 

FODOOBITSU,  a  t  of  Uontenegro,  in  tJie  district  ceded  to  Montenegro  by  Torkeyin 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  Beiiin.  It  is  a  fortified  town,  and  has  a  population  of  aboat  7,500l 
Podgoritza  is  about  13  m.  n.  of  Scutari. 

F0DICEP8.    See  Okebb. 

PODIEBRAD  AiTD  KUHSTAT,  George  Boczko  of,  son  of  Herant  of  Kunstat  and 
Podiebrad,  a  powerful  and  influential  Bohemian  noble,  of  tite  Hussite  party,  was  bom 
in  1430.  While  still  a  youth  he  threw  himself,  with  all  the  ardor  and  resofnte  force  of 
his  nature,  into  the  Hussite  struggles.  Like  the  rest  of  his  fomily,  however,  he  adhered 
to  the  moderate  party  of  the  Hussites  during  the  government  of  king  Sigismund;  bat 
when,  on  the  death  of  that  monnrch,  the  Catholic  barons  (14SS)  carried  the  election  of 
Albrecht  V.  of  Austria  (II.  of  Germany),  Podiebrad  alliea  himself  with  the  Utraquist 
orders  in  Tabor,  and  offered  the  sovereignty  of  Boliemia  to  Casimir,  king  of  Poland. 
Albrecht  immediately  declared  war  against  him,  and  invested  Tabor,  but  was  forced  by 
Podiebrad  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire  to  Prague.  From  this  time  Podiebrad's  influence 
was  firmly  established  among  the  Utraquists;  after  Lipa,  ho  was  the  first  man  of  the 
par^.  When  Albrecht  died  In  14S0,  Lipa  was  appointed  regent  during  the  minority  ctf 
the  new  king  Ladislas;  but  five  years  later  Lipa  bimself  died,  and  Podiebrad  obtamed 
the  government  of  the  country.  He,  however,  was  not  satisfied.  His  ambiUon  was  to 
acquire  the  royal  dignity.  In  1449  he  one  night  seized  the  capital,  drove  away  all  the 
Catholic  barons,  and  even  imprisoned  his  colleague  in  the  regency,  Heinhardt  von 
Neuhaus.  This  outrage  led  to  a  year  or  so's  fighting — the  final  result  of  which  was  thst 
Podiebrad  was  acknowled^d  governor  or  regent  by  the  whole  of  Bohemia.  On  the 
death  of  Ladislas  in  1457,  Podiebrad  managed  to  get  himself  chosen  his  successor,  and 
was  crowned  May  7, 1458.  From  this  period  be  began  to  display  the  full  power  and 
strength  of  his  administrative  genius.  Be  reorganized  the  forms  of  educatiuu  and 
religion,  and  strove  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  religious  dissensions  thai 
had'^desolated  the  land.  He  even  went  the  length  of  respectfully  soliciting  the  papal 
co-operatiou  in  his  humane  endeavors;  but  his  holiness  would  have  no  dealing  with  this 
Samaritan  ruler,  and  in  Dec.,  1463,  publicly  proclaimed  him  a  heretic.  All  tlie 
noigbboring  princes  sent  letters  to  Rome,  exhorting  or  imploring  the  pope  to  modera- 
tion; but  the  only  answer  which  Pius  II.  gave  them  was  placing  Podietwad  under  tlie 
ban  of  the  Vatican.  Kiort^  after,  BudoTf,  the  papfd  l^te,  excited  the  Catholics  of 
Bohemia  to  insurrection.  Fbdiebrad  tried  every  means  of  conciliation,  but  hi  vain.  In 
Sept.,  1466.  a  German  Catholic  army  burst  into  Bohemia,  but  this  host  of  pseudo- 
crusaders  was  annihilated  at  Ricsenberg.  Once  more  Pius  excommunicated  Podiebrad; 
and  in  addition,  he  induced  Matbios  (q.v.)  of  Hungary  to  invade  Moravia.  The  Bohe- 
mian king  appealed  to  a  universal  coimcil,  but  he  also  prepared  to  meet  force  with  force 
BiimmoniDg  back  from  abroad  the  banished  Taborite  wamors,  he  crushed  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  compelled  his  enemies  to  grant  him  an  advantageous  armistice.  In  1467  his 
son  Yictorin,  on  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  invaded  and  devastated  Austria,  while  the 
Hungarians  who  had  invaded  Bohemia  were  surrounded  at  Vilemov,  and  forced  to  cease 
from  hostilities.  In  spite  of  the  magnanimity  shown  by  Podiebrad  on  this  occasion, 
Mathias  acted  falsely  toward  liim,  and  in  the  following  year  had  himself  crowned  king 
of  Bohemia  and  markgraf  of  Moravia.  Podiebrad  instantly  summoned  the  Bohemian 
diet,  and  proposed  to  the  assembled  orders  that  tliey  should  take  the  king  of  Poland  as 
his  successor,  while  his  own  sons  should  merely  retain  the  family  possessions.  By  this 
means  he  obtained  the  Poles  for  allies;  the  emperor  Friedrich  also  declared  in  bis  favor, 
while  his  Catholic  subjects  were  reconciled  to  him,  so  that  Uie  Hnnsarlans  found  it 
advisable  to  Conclude  a  peace.  Podiebrad  died  March  SS,  1471.  Bu  sons.  Yictoric 
and  Heniy  of  Mttnsterberg,  fell  back  into  tlie  ranks  of  the  Bohemiwi  aristocracy;  but  in 
the  stormy  days  that  followed  tiiey  rendered  good  service  to  their  native  land. 

FODimi,  a  pedestal  continued  horizontally,  so  as  to  form  a  low  wall  on  whidi 
columns  may  be  set.  Like  the  pedestal,  it  has  a  lease,  die,  and  corona,  all  continued. 
When  the  podium  breaks  for^vard  so  as  to  form  a  pedestal  for  a  column,  it  is  called  the 
slylobate. 

FODOCAB'FVS,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  eonifimB,  suborder  tasmum,  the 
order  taxaeea  of  some  botanists.  The  leaves,  like  those  of  the  allied  Gingko  tree,  have 
a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  fronds  of  ferns.  The  species  are  natives  of  Kew 
Zealand,  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  the  Indian  Archipdago.  Sraie  <tf  fbemamTalmUe 
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timber  trees.  Podoearpu$  cupremna  Is  one  of  ibe  beat  timber  trees  of  Java.  It  is  found 
also  tbrou^out  the  neighboring  islands  and  the  South  Sea  islands.  It  is  a  beautiful 
tree,  60  to  80  ft.  high,  with  Breading  pendulous  branches;  the  wood  is  ydlowish,  and 
takes  a  very  fine  polish.  P.  totarra.  the  Totahra  or  Totarba  Pihb,  Is  tiie  most 
valnable  timoer  tree  of  New  Zealand.  It  grows  in  the  southern  parts  of  New  Zealand, 
and  its  trunk  has  been  known  to  attain  a  diameter  of  fully  13  ft.  Its  wood  is  equal  to 
the  best  Baltic  pine  in  durabilitr  and  for  ship-building.  The  wood  of  P.  datu»,  the 
Oaoau  of  the  Fijia^as,  is  peculiarly  elastic. 

FODOUA,  or  Kamutetz,  a  government  of  southwestern  Russia,  north  of  Bessa- 
rabia, and  bordering  on  the  Austrian  frontier.  Area,  lft,224  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  2,601,g00. 
The  surface  is  a  table-land,  strewn  with  hills,  and  containing  many  beautiful  districts. 
Nearly  tbree-f(nirths  of  Podolla  is  either  arable  or  available  for  pasturage.  Great  quan- 
tlUes  of  com  and  fruits,  especially  melons,  are  produced,  and  the  fine  climate  Is  also 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  tiie  ylae  and  mulberry.  Hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco  are  culti- 
vated with  success,  and  the  rearing  of  bees  is  an  important  branch  of  industry.  So  rich 
and  strong  is  the  grass  in  the  pastures  or  prairies,  that  the  cattle,  of  which  there  are 
immense  herds,  can  hide  themselves  from  view  in  iL  The  population  1b  composed  of 
various  races,  who  live  together  unmixed.  The  Russniaka  (formerly  "serfs"),  make  up 
the  majority,  and  number  over  a  million;  next  come  the  Cossacks;  and  then  the  Jews, 
who  are  almost  all  traders.  Tbe  aristocracy  are  Poles;  the  officials  and  soldiery, 
Ru^iana. 

PODOFHTHAL'XA  (Gr.  at^k-eyed),  a  name  often  applied  to  a  section  or  sub^^ass  of 
crustaceans,  part  of  the  malacoOraea  of  Cuvler.  Including  the  orders  deeapoda  (crabs, 
lobsters,  etc.)  and  itomapoda  (shrimps,  etc.).  A  distinguishing  character,  from  which 
they  derive  their  name,  is  their  stalk«l  and  movable  eyes.  The  stalks  of  the  eyes  are 
shcnt  in  many,  but  very  long  In  some,  of  which  a  beauuful  example  is  presented  by  the 
senUnel  crab  of  the  Indian  ocean. 

FODOFHTL'LIS  is  the  name  commonly  given  to  the  resin  obtained  by  means  of  recti- 
fied spirit  from  the  root  of  podophffUum  peUatum,  or  May-appU,  a  plant  common  throurii- 
out  the  United  States.  This  resin,  which  occurs  as  a  pale  greenish  amorphous  powder, 
has  (as  well  as  the  root  from  which  it  Is  derived)  been  intn^uced  into  the  United  Btatee 
pharmacopoeia,  in  consequence  of  the  general  favor  which  it  has  experieoccKl  during  the 
last  three  or  four  years  from  the  medical  profession  in  this  country.  It  is  an  active 
purgative,  and  seems  to  have  the  power  of  relieving  the  liver  by  exciting  copious  bilious 
diB(3iarge&  As  its  activity  seems-to  Tary  in  different  patients,  it  is  better  to  b^in  with 
a  small  dose  of  half  a  grwn,  which  may  De  combined  with  extract  of  henbane,  with  the 
view  of  preventing  Its  griping.  It  is  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  most  valuable  additions 
to  our  pharmacopceia. 

PODOFETLXUIC,  a  genus  of  plants  variously  ranked  by  botanlBte  in  the  natural  easier 
ranuneuiautB,  o\  made  the  type  of  a  small  distinct  order,  podtmhyBM,  or  podophyUaeea, 
differing  from  ranunculaeea  chiefly  in  having  a  solitary  carpel.  The  genus  podophyl- 
lum has  8  sepals,  6  to  9  petals,  12  to  18  stamens,  a  broad  round  stigma,  seated  almost  on 
the  top  of  the  germen,  and  a  many-seeded  berry.  P.  peUaium  is  a  perennial  plant,  with 
a  solitary  white  flower  in  the  axil  of  the  two  leaves;  the  fruit  oval,  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  smooth,  yellowisb,  succulent,  having  a  maw£^  sweet  and  subacid  taste.  It  is 
ctnnmon  in  North  America,  growing  in  moist  woods  and  on  the  shady  banks  of  streams, 
and  is  known  as  MaT'Appls,  because  it  flowers  and  ripens  its  fruit  very  early  in  summer, 
also  as  hog-appU  and  wUiUemon.  The  fruit  may  be  eaten,  but  is  not  mraeabla.  All 
the  other  parts  are  actively  cathartic    See  PoDOPHnxiH. 

PODUSA,  a  genus  of  small  wingless  insects  of  the  order  thffaarumra  (q.v,),  having  a 
linear  or  cylindrical  body,  a  diBtinctlv  articulated  thorax,  rather  long  antennte,  and  a 
ong  abdomen,  terminating  in  a  tail,  which  divides  at  its  extremitrf  into  two  branches. 
They  bend  the  tail  beneath  tbe  abdomen,  and  by  suddenly  extending  it,  make  prodigi- 
ous leaps.   Hence  their  popular  name.  Spring-tail.    The  species  of  this  and  allied 

Senera  are  numeroiis,  and  some  are  found  on  plants,  some  under  ^nes  and  in  other 
amp  places,  some  on  the  surface  of  stagnant  waters.  Their  bodies  are  covered  with 
scales,  which  are  extremely  interesting  objects,  and  are  among  tbe  faTorite  test-objects 
■  for  the  powers  of  microscopes. 

FOE,  Edgar  Allak,  perhaps  the  finest  and  moat  original  poetical  genius  as  yet  pro- 
duced by  America,  was  b.  at  Boston,  Feb.  10,  1800.  His  father,  the  son  of  Qen.  Poe,  a 
disUnguished  otflcer  in  the  revolutionary  army,  was  educated  for  tbe  law,  btit,  falling  In 
love  with  a  beautiful  English  actress,  he  married  her  and  went  himself  upon  the  st^^. 
In  a  few  years  the  youihful  couple  died  within  a  very  short  tdme  of  each  other  of  con- 


adopted  by  Mr.  John  Allan,  a  rich  merchant  who  had  no  children  of  his  own.  In  1816 
the  boy  went  to  England  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan,  and  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Btoke 
Newington.  In  1831  he  returned  to  America,  and  attended  an  academy  at  Richmond, 
Ta.  la  1826  he  entered  the  university  of  Charlottesville,  where  he  was  a  very  successful 
stadent.  but  quitted  It  at  the  end  of  a  year,  deeply  involved  in  debt,  cfai^y  incurred 
through  his  strong  passion  for  gnming.  For  a  yrar  or  two  he  now  remainfid  quietly  at 
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home;  the  story  of  his  having  gone  to  assist  the  Greeks  in  their  heroic  elTorts  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  their  Turkish  oppressors  has  no  other  foondatlon  than  the  fact  that  bis 
elder  brother,  who  had  gone  to  sea,  got  Into  some  tronble  with  the  police  at  St.  Petere- 
bius,  from  which  he  was  rescued  by  the  Americui  minister.  In  18S^  Poe  published 
a  TOlome  of  poems,  his  first  known  essay  in  literature,  under  the  title  of  Tamerlane 
and  other  poems.  He  now  expressed  a  wish  to  euter  the  army,  and  Hr.  Allan  exei^ 
clsed  his  influence  to  secure  him  a  cadetship  in  the  military  academy  at  West  Point. 
Here  he  grossly  neglected  bis  duties,  drank  to  excess,  and  was  SnaUy  cashiered  on 
Mar.  6,  1831.  In  the  same  year  he  published  an  enlarged  collection  of  his  poems, 
dedicated  to  the  U.  S.  corps  ot  cadets.  Upon  leaving  West  Point,  Poe  retomed  to 
Richmond,  and  was  kindly  received  1^  Hr.  Allan,  wno  had  bectnne  a  widower  and 
married  a  second  wife.  It  is  related  that  Foe's  conduct  to  this  lady  was  such  that  Mr. 
Allan  bad  to  eject  him  from  his  liouse,  but  there  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  this  is  men 
calumny.  It  is  certain,  Iiowever,  that  ilr.  Allan  had  some  strong  reason  for  displeasure 
with  Poe,  and  at  his  death  in  1884  he  left  him  unmentioned  in  fiia  will.  Thus  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources,  Poe  devoted  himself  to  literature  as  a  profession.  In  1833  the 
publisher  of  a  Baltimore  magazine  having  offered  prizes  for  the  best  prcMe  story  and  the 
OMt  poem.  Foe  competed,  aind  won  both  prizes.  This  led  to  his  friendship  with  Mr. 
J<dm  P.  Eennedy,  one  of  the  prize  committee,  who  procured  him  UteiOT  emplt^ment 
in  connection  with  the  StnOhem  Xdterarg  Memtiger  at  Bichmond.  Wnlle  here  Foe 
married  his  cousin,  Virginia  Clemm,  a  beautiful  and  saintly  creature,  as  destitute  as 
himself,  who  died  in  18&.  In  1687  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  lived 
tributing  to  the  2few  York  (Quarterly  Seview  and  other  periodicals,  and  where  in  1888  he 
published  The  NarrcUine  of  Arthur  Gordon  J'ytn.  In  1889  he  beoone  editor  of  J%e  Qen- 
Ueman'tMagagine  at  Philadelphia,  and  published  a  collection  of  his  best  stories  with  the 
title,  Taleaofthd  Arabeeme  and  GroUamte.  The  next  few  years  were  spent  in  similar 
literary  employment,  chiefly  at  New  York;  the  year  1846  bang  marked  by  the  appear- 
ance of  his  famous  poem  The  Raven,  and  1848,  by  the  publication  of  Eureka,  a  Proae 
}\>em,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  elaborate  a  system  of  cosmogony. 

In  1849  he  went  to  Bichmond,  and  it  is  said  became  engaged  to  a  lady  of  considerable 
fortune.  On  Oct  4  he  left  Richmond  by  train,  which  he  quitted  at  ^timore.  Some 
hours  later  he  was  discovered  insensible  m  the  streets,  and  taken  to  the  ho^ital,  where 
he  died  on  Oct  7.  The  general  belief  that  his  death  was  caused  by  intoxication  Is  em- 
phatically denied  by  his  ^ydcian.  Dr.  John  J.  Moran. 

Scarcely  any  mush  dark  and  disastrous  career  as  that  of  Poe  has  a  plaoa  in  all  the  sad 
records  of  genius.  From  the  sins  and  aberrations  of  a  creature  so  ooriously  abnormal, 
we  need  not  seek  to  "point  a  moral."  There  is  no  doubt  thatGriswold  in  his  life  of 
Poe  has  been  guilty  oi  imputing  to  him  a  most  exaggerated  state  of  moral  depravity. 
The  assurance  Is  given  by  those  who  best  knew  him,  uiat  tfae  habits  of  at  least  his  latei 
life  were  temperate.  There  was  about  Foe  a  strange  fascination  ;  his  friends  loved  him— 
those  best  who  best  knew  him,  and  knew  him  in  his  wretchedest  abemtions.  By  Us 
wife  and  her  mother  he  was  regarded  through  all  wlfh  an  obstlucy  of  tender  afEection, 
not  for  an  instant  to  be  shaken. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  bis  moralB,'of  his  eenius  there  will  be  little  queetkn. 
Slight  in  substance  as  for  uie  most  part  it  u,  small  in  quantity,  and  In  range  limited, 
there  is  that  in  bis  poetry  vhich  rauES  it  above  evcrythiDg  of  this  kind  which  his  coun- 
try had  hitherto  produced.  Save  for  some  traces  of  imitation  in  its  earlier  specimens,  his 
verse  is  eminentW  a  peculiar  and  individual  product  In  keen,  clear,  lyrical  quall^  the 
mosic  of  Foe  at  nis  best  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  poet  Many  of  his 
short  prose  tales  are  wildly  and  weirdly  impressive,  though  too  frequently  indulging  by 
morbid  preference  in  ghastlr  and  painful  effects.  Over  very  much  that  Poe  has  written, 
alike  in  prose  and  in  veise,  there  broods  a  signlflcaiit  shadow  of  misery  and  hopeless 

gortentous  gloom.  A  much  more  favoraljle  view  than  usual  of  Foe's  character  is  taken 
y  Mr.  Ingram  in  the  memoir  accompanying  his  edition  of  Foe's  woito  (4  vols.,  Edin., 
1874)-  and  Mr.  Stoddard,  In  a  memoir  prefixed  to  a  coUecUon  of  his  poems  ^ew  Toifc 
sad  London,  1875),  though  not  so  favorable  to  his  character  as  Ingram,  shows  him  In  a 
far  better  light  than  Oriswold. 

POB,  Orlando  Metcalf,  b.  Ohio,  1832;  graduated  at  West  Point  wit"h  high  honors 
in  1856,  and  entered  the  corps  of  topographical  engineers.  In  1861  he  served  for  a  time 
as  chief  engineer  of  the  department  of  Ohio,  and  later  was  made  col.  of  a  Michigan 
rrgiment,  and  took  part  in  the  Potomac  campaign.  In  1862  he  was  made  brig.-gen.  of 
vols.,  and  had  charge  of  the  engineer  department  in  Sherman's  army,  remaining  with 
him  until  Johnston°s  surrender.  He  was  made  brevet  brig.-«eD.  for  gallant  condnet 
He  was  for  a  number  of  years  secretary  and  member  of  the  U.  S.  board  of  li^t-home 
commissioners,  and  had  cnainse  of  the  construction  of  many  important  liver  and  harbo* 
works.    He  d.  in  1895. 

FOEBIO,  Carlo,  a  noble  Italian  patriot,  was  b.  Dec.  10, 1803.  His  father.  Giuseppe 
P.,  baron  Belcastro,  was  also  highly  distinguished  for  his  love  of  liberty  and  for  his  suf- 
ferings in  her  cause.  Bom  at  Belcastro,  m  Calabria,  In  1775,  he  took  part  in  the  Nea- 
politan revolution  of  17tf(t,  and  suffered  imprisonment  on  lU  suppression,  but  was  released 
in  1802.   He  also  took  part  in  the  revolution  of  1820,  for  which  Ferdinand  handed  him 
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over  to  the  Austrionfi,  who  assigned  him  as  a  place  of  abode,  first  Orfltz,  in  Styria,  and 
afterward  Florence.  On  the  recall  of  the  exiles  by  Ferdinand,  in  1883,  Poerio  returned 
to  Naples,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  died  Aug.  16,  1843.  He  left  two  sons, 
the  elder,  Atessandro  [bom  in  1803,  celebrated  as  a  poet  and  patriot,  and  died  (of  ampu- 
tation of  a  limb)  after  the  battle  of  Hestte,  Oct.  27, 1848],  and  Carlo,  the  subject  of  oar 
notice.  Cario  was  educated  with  great  care  under  the  parental  roof,  and  truned  even 
from  infancy,  by  the  example  of  his  father  and  brother,  to  place  the  love  of  his  country 
above  every  other  affection.  In  1828  he  Joined  the  liberals  of  Naples,  and  took  part  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Avellino,  for  which  he  was  imprisoned  until  Mar.,  1888.  He  was 
concerned  in  the  attempt  made  in  1847  to  extort  Uberty,  but  was  discovered,  and  after 
the  movement  at  Beggiowas  sent  back  to  prison  with  D'Ayala,  Bozzelli,  De  Augustinis, 
Assanti,  and  others.  The  revolution  in  Sicily,  which  broke  out  at  Palermo  on  Jan.  12, 
1848,  set  liim  at  liberty,  and  lie  immediately  gave  himself  to  the  organization  Of  the 
famous  demonstration  of  Jan.  27,  1848,  wliich  was  destined  to  produce  the  constitution 
of  Feb.  10.  Carlo  was  successively  nominated  director  of  police,  and  minister  of  pub- 
lic instruction;  but  he  soon  resigned,  and  also  refused  the  rank  of  privy  councilor, 
ottered  to  him  by  Ferdinand.    He  was  appointed  deputy  to  the  parliament. 

On  Julv  18,  1848,  an  unknown  tiand  left  In  Poerio's  house  a  note  to  the  following 
effect:  "Flee  without  a  moment's  delay.  Tou  are  betrayed.  Your  correspondence 
with  the  marquis  Dragonetti  is  in  the  hands  of  the  government."  As  there  had  been  no 
such  correspondence,  and  as  it  was  Poerio's  wish  to  m^ntain  the  combat  to  the  lest  on 
the  ground  of  legality,  he  did  not  flee.  On  the  following  day  he  was  arrested,  and  his 
house  was  ransacked.  Six  days  after  a  letter  of  Dragonetti's  was  ^ven  him  to  read,  in 
which  he  spoke  of  an  invasion  by  Garibaldi,  instigated  by  Hazzini  and  Palmerston. 
The  letter  was  a  forgery  of  the  poUcel  Poerio  compared  it  with  other  authentic  letters 
of  Dragonetti,  and  proved  it  to  have  been  forged.  As  the  government  could  not  bring 
him  to  trial  on  tliat  pretext,  it  tiad  recourse  to  a  epy,  JervoUno,  who  accused  Poerio  of 
being  at  the  head  of  a  sect — which  never  existed — called  the  Italian  unity,  which  aimed 
at  proclaiming  a  republic,  and  murdering  the  king  and  the  ministers.  Poerio  demanded 
to  be  confronted  with  Jerrolino,  but  this  was  remsed.  When  this  accusation  also  fell 
to  the  ground.  Peccheneda,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  police,  tried  to  induce  the  others 
who  were  indicted  for  political  reasons  to  denounce  Poerio  as  a  revolutionist,  promising 
them  liberty  as  the  reward.  His  design  partly  succeeded.  He  extorted  from  Romeo 
the  printer,  and  from  Margherita  some  false  accusations,  wtiich  the  fear  of  death  caused 
those  unfortunate  persons  to  mtUte.  But  they  were  of  no  avdl,  and  recourse  was  again 
had  to  the  accusaUon  made  against  Poerio  by  Jervolino;  and  although  Poerio  brought 
fonrard  many  clotr  proofe  that  the  informer  was  p^  b^  the  police  to  do  him  barm,  the 
court  paid  no  attenuon  to  that,  nor  to  any  other  of  bis  objections,  and  concluded  by 
Inflicting  on  him  the  penalty  of  passing  24  years  In  irons,  and  of  a  heavy  fine. 

Thus  Carlo  Poerio,  a  minister,  and  a  member  of  parliament,  a  man  of  rare  genius 
and  of  exemplary  life,  was  cast  into  the  iiultcs  at  Nisida,  dressed  as  a  felon,  and  dragging 
15  pounds  01  chains ;  and  thence,  through  the  suspicions  of  the  government,  who  dreaded 
his  escape,  he  was  conveyed  from  hul^  to  hulks,  from  Nisida  to  Procida,  from  Ischia  to 
Montefusco,  and  finally  to  Montesarchio.  Assassins  and  thieves  were  given  him  as  com- 
panions in  order  to  humble  him,  as  if  the  virtue  of  the  truly  great  man  could  be  sullied 
by  the  presence  of  miacreanta  and  cutrthroats.  He  mdignantly  spumed  the  proposal  to 
peddon  for  his  liberty. 

The  protests  of  the  English  and  French  diplomatists  against  the  inioultous  state  trials, 
wluch  had  been  instituted  in  Naples  with  the  sole  object  of  condemning  persons  obnox- 
ious to  the  king;  the  letters  of  Mr.  Gladstone;  the  constant  dread  of  a  popular  rising  on 
behalf  of  the  condemned  political  offenders,  and  especially  of  Poerio,  disturbed  the  mind 
of  Ferdinand  II.  to  such  a  d^ree  that  he  sought  some  means  of  ridding  himself  of  the 
prisoners  of  Montesarchio.  &ving  failed  in  eveiy  attompt  to  force  them  to  ask  pardon, 
he  resolved  to  send  them  to  America.  On  Jan.  19,  1869,  Poerio  and  66  other  prisoners, 
among  whom  were  Settembrini,  Spaventa,  Pica,  tlie  duke  of  Castromediano,  Braico, 
Bchiavoni,  Aigentino,  Pace,  Damis  (all  of  whom  became  members  of  the  Italian  parlia- 
ment), were  conveyed  to  Pozzuoli,  and  put  on  board  of  the  Stromboli,  which  immediately 
set  sail  for  New  YorlE.  When  they  reached  Cadiz,  Poerio  and  his  companions  were 
put  on  board  an  American  vessel,  the  captain  of  which,  however,  was  induced  to  land 
tliem  at  Cork,  whence  they  returned,  by  London,  to  Turin.  In  the  following  year 
Poerio  was  elected  deputy  by  two  colleges  in  Tuscany,  and  took  his  seat  in  parliament 

When  QiirlbalcU  ^.v.)  bad  driven  out  tlie  Bourbon  dynasty,  Foerio  returned  to 
Kaples.  He  declined  the  ministerial  office  offered  to  him  by  Cavour,  and  also  the  gov- 
ernorship of  Ibe  southern  provinces  proposed  to  him  by  Constantino  Nigra,  but  accepted 
the  office  of  privy  councilor.  The  privy  council  elected  him  its  vice-president;  then, 
being  re-elected  deputy,  he  was  proclaimed  vice-president  ot  the  parUunent,  He  died 
in  April.  18OT. 

POET-LAVBXATE.   See  Lauseatb. 

KttTST  (from  the  Greek  poieo,  to  make,  or  to  create),  according  to  the  mere  etynKd> 
ogy  of  the  wrad,  rignifles  a  creation  or  production  of  any  kind;  but  its  daadcal  equivs- 
Imt,  potiab,  waa  applied      the  Qreeks  almost  ezdudvely  to  de^gnate  the  artUtio 
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productionB  of  the  imagination,  expressed  in  language.  Poetry  |s  thus  not  necessfttOy 
associated — as  many  people  seem  to  think — witn  verae  or  rhyme.  It  may  flud  exprea- 
sioQ  in  prose,  and  in  point  of  fact  has  often  done  fio,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 
The  book  of  Buth,  for  example,  is  decidedly  poetical  in  substance,  yet  in  form  it  is 
strictly  prosaic.  The  same  may  be  said  in  a  still  more  remarkable  decree  of  the  book  of 
Job  and  the  prophetical  writings,  as  they  appear  iu  our  EogliBh  version.  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, Hooker,  Rousseau,  Burke,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Hawthorne.  EmersoD,  and  other  modem 
pi-ose  writers,  are  often  as  richly  or  profoundly  imagiuative  as  poets  by  profeadm;  but 
although  the  essence  of  poetty  lies  rather  in  the  nature  and  adornment  of  the  thouKhts 
expressed  than  in  the  form  of  the  compodtion,  yet  in  general  it  has  subjected  itseli  to 
<»rtain  rules  of  meter  or  measure,  and  often  also  to  rules  of  rkjfme.  The  reason  of  this 
practice  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  music  so  produced  by  the  mere  words  is  found  to 
height«n  the  emotions  which  their  meaning  is  calculated  to  produce,  and  thus  furthers 
tlie  end  that  the  poet  has  in  view.  It  is  from  this  circumstance  that  the  term  poetry  has 
become  almost  synonymous  with  metrical  composition.  Poetical  compositions  are  of 
several  kinds  or  classes,  to  which  particular  terms  are  applicable;  die  principal  are  the 
epic  (q.T.),  the  lyric  (q.T.),  and  the  drama  <q. v.).  To  Uieilnt  of  these  behmEB  the  ballad 
<q.T.);(to  the  second  belong  the  song  (q.T.)  in  all  its  varieties,  serious  and  comic,  the 
hymn  (q.v,),  ode  (o.v.),  anthem  (q.v,),  elegy  (q.v.),  sonnet  (q.v.),  etc-j^the  third  embraces 
tragedy  and  comedy.  Besides  these  three  principal  kinds. others  of  less  consequence 
muy  be  mentioned,  such  as  didactic  poeti-y  (q.v.).  satirical  poetry  (see  Satire),  in  which, 
however,  imaginative  and  ideal  elements  m  ceneral  mingle  so  sparingly  that  tlie  stricter 
kind  of  critics  exclude  them  from  tliecircleoi  poetry  altogether.  The  theory  of  poetry,  or 
poetics  (a  branch  of  sstbetics,  q<vO,  has  been  largely  discussed  in  every  ctUtivated  ian- 
gUBge.  Histories  of  the  poetry  of  the  several  nations  are  numerous:  Rosen kranz  and 
Zimmermann  have  given  us  universal  histories  of  poetry. 

POET,  Felipe  (1799-1881),  b.  Havana;  educated  at  Madrid,  which  he  was  forced 
to  leave  on  account  of  his  connection  with  a  political  conspiracy.  In  1887  he  became 
a  director  of  a  natunl  history  museum,  Which  he  had  assisted  in  oi^nizlng,  and  soon 
itfterward  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  natural  history  in  the  university  of  Havana. 
He  published,  among  other  works,  La  CerUurie  des  Lipidoptires ;  Oeograjia  Univertal ; 
and  ifemoriat  tobre  la  Historia  Fiaico-natural  de  la  Tsla  de  Guia.  His  son  AndbeB,  b. 
Havana,  1826,  is  a  meteorologist,  and  has  been  director  of  the  Havana  physico-meteoro- 
loglcal  observatoiT.  He  is  also  known  as  an  advocate  of  the  positive  philosophy  of 
Comte.  Among  his  works  are  Electrical  Storms,  VdSli,  Odi^agiu  of  Earikquaka  in  the 
WcMt  Indies,  1868;  and  ChronolM^  l\Me  of  400  Vydmut,  etc.,  l&6s.  In  the  BepoH 
the  Smitiuoman  Itutitution  for  1870  he  proposed  a  new  clnsdflcation  of  clouds. 

VOWE,  AtpidopluM^  EuTopmut,  a  fish  of  the  family  telerogenu^,  ormoiZed  ehukt, 
and  nearly  allied  to  the  bulllicad  (q.v.).  but  having  the  body  cuirassed  with  large  bony 
scales  from  the  head  to  the  tail  fin,  so  that  it  is  In  form  nearly  a  pyramid  vridi  eirat  faces. 
The  head  is  thicker  than  the  body,  with  points  and  depressions,  the  snout  f  umiui^  with 
short  recurved  spines.  The  pogge  is  also  known  on  the  coast  of  England  as  the  ai^Md 
huUhsad;  and  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland  by  the  names  ^rie,  pluek,  and  noMs.  It  is 
pretty  common  on  the  British  coasts.  It  is  seldom  more  tluin  six  indies  long.  Not- 
withstanding its  uncouth  appearance.  Its  flesh  is  good. 

FOOOEirSOBF,  JOHANN  Christian,  a  German  physicist,  was  bom  at  Hamburg, 
Dec.  29,  1796.  He  studied  pharmacy,  chemistry,  and  physics;  and  was  professor  of 
physics  at  Berlin  from  1884  till  his  death.  In  1838  he  became  a  member  of  the  academy 
of  sciences.  His  chief  discoveries  were  in  connection  with  electricity  and  galvanism, 
and  these  are  reckoned  of  great  value;  he  also  invented  a  multiplying  galvanometer  for 
measuring  the  calorific  action  of  currents.  From  18S4  onward  he  edited  the  AnjuUen  der 
Phymk  und  Chimie,  contributing;  to  this  collection  many  Important  memoirs.  He  was 
one  of  the  triad  (Liebig  and  Wttler  being  the  other  two)  who  prepared  the  Dtehtmnaire 
de  Ohimie  (Brunswick,  1887-51).  The  two  works  published  by  himself  are  tho  lAnien 
eu  einer  Qeedtidite  der  exacten  Wieeenaehaflen  (Berlin,  1858),  and  Biogn^iueh-liitera- 
rieehee  Worterbueh  mr  Qeeehichte  der  aeaeien  Wmeyiaehajten  (Leip.  1858-^13,  2  vohk). 
Poggendorf  dieti  in  Jan.,  1877. 

FOOOBXH,  MiKBAiL  Petrovttch,  b.  Russia,  1800 ;  professor  at  the  Moscow  uni- 
versity in  18S0,  but  resigned  In  1844  to  pursue  the  study  of  archnolt^.  His  collection 
of  SussUn  antiquities  was  bought  by  the  govemment  In  18t^.  He  wrote  novels,  his- 
tories,  and  a  tragedy.  He  founded  In  1867  a  UUmrj  and  political  periodica*  called 
13ie  JtiuM.   He  was  an  advocate  of  :^n8laTl8ni.  He  d.  In  1876, 

FOeO'HZAS,  a  genus  of  acanthopterous  fishes,  of  the  family  sdxnida,  hftrlng  two 

dorsal  fins,  one  of  them  deeply  notched,  and  many  small  barbels  under  the  mouth.  The 
fishes  of  this  genus  are  found  on  the  coasts  of  warm  countries;  and  are  remariLable  for 
sounds  which  they  emit,  which  somewhat  resemble  those  of  a  drum,  and  have  obtained 
for  them  the  name  of  Dbdhfish.  It  is  not  known  how  these  sounds  are  produced;  but 
wdlors  io  vessels  anchored  near  the  shore,  where  species  of  this  jgenus  abound,  are  often 
prevented  from  sleeping,  until  they  have  become  habituated  to  them.  Some  of  the 
species  attain  a  large  size,  one  hundred  pounds  or  more,  and  are  sxcellent  for  Un  tabks. 
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POICnSSS,  or  FomBRS,  ft  corruption  of  the  Latin  Pietamum,  bo  called  by  the 
Gallic  tribe,  the  Pietavi,  who  Inliabited  the  district  in  Ceesar'e  time,  is  one  of  the  old- 
Mt  towns  in  France;  it  is  the  capital  of  tbe  department  of  Vienne,  and  formerly  of 
the  province  of  Foitou.  It  occupies  the  summit  and  slopes  of  a  little  eminence, 
round  the  base  of  which  flow  the  Olain  and  the  BcdTre;lB  endrcled  by  walla  and  towers, 
uid  hassvery  dull  appearance.  Pop.  *96, 88,618.  Itlsconnected  by  ndlway  with  Tours, 
from  which  It  is  W  m.  ^tant,  and  Bordeaux.  Before  the  revolution,  Poictiers  had 
an  immense  number  of  churches,  chapels,  monasteries,  and  nunneries;  even  yet  these  are 
«ufficiently  numerous.  The  principal  are  tbe  church  of  8t.  Jean  (now  converted  into  a 
mtuee),  one  of  the  oldest  Christian  monuments  in  France;  and  the  cnthedral  of  St. 
Pierre,  one  of  tbe  finest  in  France,  belonging  (in  part)  to  the  12th  c,  and  in  which,  or  in 
tbe  older  edifice  that  occapled  its  site,  83  councils  were  held— the  first  in  the  4th,  and  the 
last  in  the  ISth  century.  It  also  contains  tbe  ashes  of  Richard  Cceurde  Lion.  Its  univers- 
ity, founded  by  Charles  VII.  in  1481,  was  also  abolished  after  1789,  but  ha  place  has  been 
supplied  by  a  university-academy  with  two  faculties.  Poictiers  possesses,  besides,  a 
▼ery  celebrated  lyceum,  and  a  variety  of  other  educational  institutiona,  a  public  library 
of  80,000  vols,  and  MSS.,  a  museum  and  several  learned  societies,  of  which  the  most 
distinguished  is  that  for  the  cultivation  of  the  antiquities  of  western  France.  In  and 
around  Poictiersare  numerous  Celtic  and  Roman  remains.  In  the  vicinity,  Alaric  11., 
the  Visigoth,  was  defeated  aod  slain  by  Clovis  in  007.  Somewhere  between  Poictiers 
ai^  Tours  a  great  tnttle  took  place  in  782,  between  the  Franks  under  Charles  Martel 

a'  .T.)  and  the  Moors  under  Abd-ur-Bahmto.  The  Moore  were  routed  with  enormous 
lUffhtcr— 875,000  of  them  (according  to  one  old  exaggerating  chronicler)  bdng  left  dead 
on  the  field;  later  still  (in  1350),  at  Hnupertuis-le-Beauvois,  about  5  n.  of  Poictiers, 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  with  some  13,000  or  14,000  En^ishmen  and  Gascons,  beat 
60,000  of  the  troops  of  king  Jean  of  France,  and  took  the  monarch  himself  and  one 
of  bis  SODS  prisoners. 

FOnrDSZIEB,  Gboboe^  1770-185S :  b.  Va.  ;  of  Huguenot  ancestry,  and  left  an 
orphan  in  early  childhood.  Having  studied  law  at  lUchmond  and  practiced  successfully 
in  Virginia,  he  removed  to  Missiasippi.  180S ;  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  the  ter- 
ritory, 1803 ;  was  its  delegate  to  consiess,  1807-18  ;  U.  S.  district  judge,  1818-17 ;  a  rep- 
resentaUre  of  the  state  in  congress,  1817-10 ;  governor  of  tlie  state,  1819-21 ;  practlc^ 
law  exclusively,  1831-81 ;  U.  B.  senator,  1881-S6.  He  was  involved  in  many  personal 
uid  political  quarrels,  one  of  which  led  to  a  duel,  in  which  he  killed  his  adversary,  Abi- 
jah  Hunt,  a  leading  merchant  of  the  southwest.  In  this  affair  he  was  accused  of  unfair- 
ness, and  was  consequently  forced  into  bitter  and  protracted  disputes.  Wliile  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  1819,  he  made  a  speech  in  defense  of  Gen.  Jackson,  which  con- 
tributed greatly  to  tbe  triumphant  acquittal  that  followed.  He  did  not  vote  with  his 
party  on  tiie  U.  S.  bank  question,  and  brought  on  himself  Jackron's  bitter  hostility 
voting  for  tbe  day  resolution  censuring  the  preddent.  In  18BS  he  removed  to  Louis- 
ville, Ey.,  but  returned  soon  after  to  Uississipid.  Ub  published  a  revised  code  of  tha 
laws  of  the  state,  1821. 

POnn>nrO  (same  root  as  Eng.  pound),  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  means  the  seizing  and 
selling  of  a  debtor's  goods  under  process  of  law,  or  under  the  warrant  of  a  d^tiftimfundi. 
in  order  to  pay  the  debt.  It  is  either  real  or  personal.  Real  poinding  is  tbe  attaching 
of  goods  or  movables  on  the  land  over  which  some  real  or  lieritable  security  exists.  It  is 
one  mode  in  which  heritable  security  is  made  effectual.  Thus  the  superior  of  lands  can 
poind  the  ground  to  obtain  payment  of  bis  feu  duties;  nnd  the  holder  of  a  herita- 
ble bond  can  do  tlie  same  in  order  to  recover  bis  debt.  Personal  poinding  is 
the  mode  In  which  decree  of  the  court  is  made  effectual  by  the  messenger  or 
bafliff  seizing  the  movables  of  the  debtor.  They  are  then  appraised  or  valued, 
and  the  messenger  reports  his  execution  to  tbe  sheriff,  or  other  judge  ordinary,  who 
grants  warrant  to  sell  the  goods  by  public  roup  after  advertisements.  The  net  amount 
of  the  sale  is  paid  over  to  the  creditor,  or  if  nopurchaser  bid  for  them,  they  are  deliv- 
ered to  the  creditor  at  tbe  appraised  value.  There  is  also  another  kind  of  poinding, 
called  a  poinding  of  stray  cattle,  which  ta^  place  whenever  the  cattle  of  a  stranger 
trespass  on  lands,  In  which  case  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  lands  can  seize  tbem  bmi 
manu,  and  keep  tiiem  as  a  security  until  the  damage  done  by  the  cattle  is  ^d  to  Uie 
owner  of  tbe  land.  By  an  old  Scotch  statute  the  owner  of  the  cattle  is  bound  lo  pay, 
besides  the  damage,  half  a  mcrk  for  each  head  of  cattle;  and  for  the  damage,  peniilty, 
and  expense  of  keeping  the  cattle,  the  owner  of  the  land  can  detain  (he  cattle  until  pay 
ment.  The  poinder  must,  however,  lake  care  to  keep  the  cattle  in  a  proper  place,  and 
feed  them.  In  England  the  word  poinding  is  not  used,  the  corresponding  term  bcmg 
distraining,  or  distress  (q.v.). 

FOZX'SBTT,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Arkansas,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  St.  Francis  river,  and 
lake  St.  Fruncis,  drained  also  by  L'Anguille  and  other  rivers ;  about  730  sq.m.;  pop.  '90, 
4372,  Inclu.  colored.  Tbe  surface  is  level,  with  much  woodland.  Tbe  soil  is  fertile.  The 
principal  productions  are  cotton  and  com.   Co.  seat,  Harrisburg. 

PraHSETT,  JosL  Roberts,  ll.d.,  1779-1851 ;  b.  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  educated  in 
Connecticut  under  president  Dwigbt  of  Tale.  He  made  a  tour  through  Europe  and  Asia, 
studied  medicine  and  military  science,  and  on  his  return  In  1809  was  sent  by  Preddent 
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Madison  on  a  mission  to  South  America  to  inquire  Into  the  condition  of  the  SMnlsh 

SroTiuces,  then  in  revolt.  He  established  commercial  relations  between  the  U.  S.  and 
iuenos  Ayres,  and  went  across  the  continent  to  Chile.  There  with  the  assistance  of  a 
band  of  Chileans  he  recaptured  from  the  Spanish  authorities  of  10  American  whale- 
ships  which  they  had  seized  durlnff  an  invasion  of  Chile.  Betnming  to  South  Carolina 
he  entered  the  state  legislature,  and  was  a  member  of  congpess,  1821-26.  He  went  on  a 
mission  to  Mexico  in  1822,  and  was  minister  to  that  country,  1825-59.  On  his  return  he 
opposed  nullification,  and  became  the  leader  of  the  union  party  in  South  Carolina.  H« 
was  secretary  of  war  in  Van  Buren's  cabinet.  He  afterward  opposed  the  Mexican  war. 
He  founded  an  academy  of  fine  arte  at  Charleston,  and  gave  a  museum  to  the  Smith- 
sonian institution. 

POINT,  in  heraldry,  a  triangular  figure  issuing  from  the  dexter  and  sinister  base  of  the 
shield.  It  is  common  in  French  and  German  heraldry,  and  occurs  in  the  shield  of  Han- 
over, which  was  a  part  of  the  royal  arms  of  Great  Bnt^  from  the  accession  of  Gteorge 
I.  till  that  of  the  present  soTereign.  A  shield  charged  with  a  point  is  in  lieraldic  draw- 
ing hardly  distinguishable  from  one  parted-  per  cheveron. 

PODri-BLAXZ.  See  Gusnert.  The  point-blank  range  of  a  cannon  variee  from  300 
to  800  yards. 

POIHT  DS  GALLE,  a  fortified  t.  and  sen-port  on  the  s.w.  extremity  of  the  Island  of 
Ceylon,  stands  on  a  low  rocky  promontory  of  the  same  name,  in  lat.  6°  1'  n.,  long.  80* 
18  east.  The  harbor,  formed  by  a  small  bay,  the  entrance  to  whicli  is  about  a  mile  In 
width,  is  good,  althougli  tliere  are  numerous  rocks,  and  a  pilot  is  i-equired  to  conduct 
vessels  to  the  anchorage.  Among  the  principal  edifices  are  the  fort — a  mile  in  circum- 
ference—tbe  old  Dutch  church,  a  Roman  Catiiolic  chapel,  an  excellent  orphan  asylum, 
barracks,  and  lightrhouse,  108  ft.  above  sea  level.  This  town  has  become  important 
within  recent  years,  and  specially  since  the  organization  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
steam-navi^tion  company.  Vessels  plying  between  Suez  and  Bombay  and  Calcutta, 
Australia,  China,  Fenang,  and  Singapore,  caU  here  to  coal  and  to  tranship  passengers. 
It  is  the  seat  of  government  of  the  southern  province  of  the  colony  of  Ceylon.  Gold  and 
silver  ornaments,  workboxes,  etc.,  are  made  with  great  taste  and  nicety  by  the  native 
workmen.    Pop.  '91,  33,505. 

POnriE-X-PITBE,  a  t.  of  the  French  West  India  island  Guadeloupe,  capital  of  the 
division  of  Grande-Terre,  on  the  Little  Cul-de-Sac,  20  m.  n.e.  of  Basse-Terre.  The  town 
is  well  built,  and  has  a  safe  and  spacious  harbor.  It  is  the  center  of  the  commerce  of 
the  colony.    Pop.  17,524. 

POihuS  OOVPEE,  a  parish  in  central  Loidslana,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  Missis- 
all^  on  the  w.  by  Atcoafalaya  bayou;  about  580  sq.  m. ;  pop.  *00, 19,618,  iuclnd.  col- 
ond.  The  surface  Is  even  and  low,  frequently  inundated,  and  well  wooded,  llie  soil 
fa  fertile.   Com,  sugar,  and  cotton  are  the  principal  prodnctlooB.   Go.  seat,  New  Boada 

POnrtXD  AXeBXnsCTUBE,  see  Gothic  AHCHrrBCTPBB. 

POUIEB,  a  kind  of  dog  nearly  allied  to  the  true  hound8(q.T.),  but  not  reckoned  one 
ot  them.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  habit  of  pointing  at  game ;  fta  whole  body,  and  partic- 
ularly its  head,  indicating  the  podtiou  of  uie  game  to  the  sportsman ;  and  a  well-trained 
pointer  will  remain  lon^  immovable  in  the  altitude  of  pointmg,  not  going  forward  to  dis- 
turb the  game  which  its  exquisite  power  of  scent  has  enabled  it  to  discover.  It  is 
recorded  of  two  pointers  that  they  stood  au  hour  and  a  quarter  without  moving,  wMlst 
Mr.  Gilpin  painted  tbem  in  tbe  act.  The  pointer,  when  he  scents  game,  stops  so  sud- 
denly and  completely,  tiiat  even  the  fore-foot,  already  lifted,  remains  suspended  in  the 
air.  Without  the  pointer,  the  sportsman  would  have  comparatively  little  success  in  tbe 
pursuit  of  grouse;  but  the  do^  performs  for  him  the  laborious  task  of  "beating**  the 
wide  moors.  Well-trained  pomters  will  scarcely  point  at  anything  except  "gamer  but 
inferior  dogs  often  point  at  almost  any  living  creature  the  odor  of  which  affects  their  nos- 
trils. The  habit  of  pointing,  once  acquired,  appears  to  become  bereditarr,  so  that  very 
young  pointers  often  exhibit  it  in  great  perfection.  It  lias  Iieen  explained,  with  the 
crouching  of  tbe  setter,  as  "the  natural  start  of  surprise  or  interest  which  all  dogs  give 
when  coming  suddenly  upon  the  scent  or  sight  of  their  natural  prey;  modified  by  cnlU- 
vation,  and  br  transmisBion  through  many  generations,  each,  by  education,  Iminoving 
upon  the  capabilitiaB  nf  the  former.  —See  Bell's  2}riU»h  Quadrupedt. 

The  breed  of  pointers  now  most  common  in  Britain  is  oelieved  to  be  crossed  with  the 
fox-hound,  to  which  there  is  considerable  resemblance  in  colors  as  well  as  in  form.  The 
figure  is  ver^  muscular,  the  hair  short,  the  ears  pendulous,  the  upper  tips  moderately 
IfU'ge,  the  tail  pointed  and  destitute  of  brush.  Dogs  of  this  breed  are  very  active,  and 
capable  of  lon^-sustained  exertion.  The  original  breed,  the  SpaniA  points,  probably 
brought  to  Spain  from  the  e.,  is  of  more  bulky  form,  less  active  liabit,  and  less  capa- 
bility of  continued  exertion,  Tbe  pointer  is  verv  forward  and  familiar  in  its  manners, 
but  IB  Imth  affectionate  and  intelligent,  althou^  it  has  a  zeputatiwi  of  inferioritr  ti 
these  respects  to  many  other  kinds  of  doga. 

KUHXIXTL  SeeLiTiB. 
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WaXT  FLEABAirr,  B^TTLK  OP,  Oct.  10,  1774,  between  coloniAl  troops  of  Vir- 
ginia Qoder  den.  Andrew  liewis.  and  the  ^uwanees,  Delawues,  and  oUier  Indians  of 
the  northeni  ocmfederacy,  led  by  Cornstalk  as  nchem  of  the  Shuwanee  tribe.  Its  field 
-was  on  the  e.  bank  (k  the  Ohio  river.  Just  above  its  junction  with  the  Great  Eanawlia. 

The  village  of  Point  Pleasant  has  since  grown  up  on  the  spot  where  tlils  battle  was 
fought;  and  in  the  region  the  battle  has  sJwajs  been  spoken  of  as  the  first  in  the  revolu- 
tion. Lord  Dunmore,  governor  of  Virginia,  had  been  busy  in  the  interests  of  England, 
in  stirring  up  a  hostile  feeling  between  the  white  settlers  and  the  various  tribes  of  Indi- 
ans,- the  object  of  which  bad  become  apparent.  At  last  a  crisis  was  reached.  The  leg- 
islature took  action,  unfknr  which  Qen.  Andrew  Lewis  gathered  together  1200  men  at 
Lewis  Spring,  now  Lewisburg,  W.  Va.,  and  proceeded  to  Point  Pleasant,  acting,  as  was 
understood,  in  concert  with  the  colonifU  govemor,  who,  in  person,  led  about  1000  men 
through  the  wilderness,  striking  the  Olilo  at  Wheeling,  from  which  point  be  was  to 
meet  Qen.  Lewis.  All  this  time,  unknown  to  Gen.  Lewis,  the  agents  of  lord  Dunmore 
had  been  busy  concentrating  the  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  Point  Pleasant,  and 
subsequent  events  indicate  that  be  never  intended  to  join  his  force  with  the  troops  under 
Ijewia. 

In  this  bloody  battle  about  one-fifth  of  the  entire  army  of  Gen.  Lewis  were  either 
killed  or  wounded,  and  of  the  Indians  the  number  must  have  been  even  greater.  It  was 
fou^t,  on  both  sides,  from  behind  trees,  in  a  dense  forest  of  primeval  growth  on  one  of 
the  rich^  bottoms  of  the  Ohio.  It  wiis  wholly  unexpected— the  object  being,  on  the 
part  of  Gen.  Lewis,  in  fulfillment  of  the  purpoeesof  the  legislature,  to  proceed  with  an 
overpowering  force  In  conjunction  with  Governor  Dunmore  from  Point  Pleasant,  to  the 
Indian  settlements  on  the  Bcioto  beyond  the  Ohio.  In  vain  did  the  brave  Lewis  look  for 
the  troops  from  Wheeling.  During  the  night  of  the  9th  and  lOtb.  a  bodv  of  Indian.1 
was  reported  by  a  scouting  party  as  having  encamped  near  the  site  of  an  old  Shuwanee 
village  about  6  m.  above.  At  the  same  time  advices  were  received  that  lord  Dunmore 
would  cross  the  country  direct  to  the  Scioto.  Before  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  tlie 
10th  a  hunting  party  returned  nnd4>rought  the  startling  report  of  a  large  body  oilndlans 
about  a  mile  above  the  camp  of  Gen.  Lewis.  The  party  had  been  fired  upon.  At  once, 
on  receipt  of  this  news,  the  main  body  of  the  troops,  under  CoL  Charles  Lewis  and  Cot. 
Fleming,  were  mustered  into  line.  The  battle,  which  soon  began,  raged  with  vsjied  for- 
tune through  nearly  the  entire  day.  The  brave  Col.  Lewis  fell  mortally  wounded.  Col. 
Fleming  was  soon  after  disabled,  when  Col.  Field,  who  had  come  up  with  a  re-enforce- 
ment, took  command.  This  officer  had  learned  a  lesson  under  the  unfortunate  Brad- 
dock  ;  but  be,  too,  soon  fell.  At  times  the  battle  raged  like  a  tempest.  The  roar  of 
musketrv  was  continuous.  The  clarion  voice  of  Cornstalk  was  nererthclefls  everywhere 
beard  blading  hts  warriors  "  Be  strong  I"  "  Be  strong  1"  Seeing  a  warrior  shrink  he 
sunk  his  tomahawk  into  his  skull.  Late  in  the  afternoon  three  companies  under  capts. 
John  Stewart,  Isaac  Shelby,  and  George  Matthews,  that  had  been  detained  in  camp, 
perhaps  on  account  of  locUans  in  btnre  numbers  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Ohio, 
reached  the  rear  of  Cornstalk  by  a  well-planned  movement,  and  decMed  the  fortunes  of 
the  day.  * 

POINTS  OF  THB  ESCUTOHEOIT,  in  heraldry.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  description  of 
a  coat-of-arms,  it  is  the  practice  to  suppose  the  shield  to  be  divided 

into  nine  points,  which  are  known  by  the  following  names:  A,  the  1  a  B  c| 

dexter  chief  point;  B,  the  middle  chief;  C,  the  sinister  chief;  D,  the  I  ^  I 
collar  or  honor  point;  E,  the  fess  point;  F,  the  nombril,  or  navel  1  / 

point;  O,  the  dexter  base  point;  H,  the  middle  base  point;  and  I,  the  \  C  / 

sinister  base  point.   The  dexter  and  sinister  sides  of  the  ^ield  are  so  \  F  / 

called,  not  in  relation  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  but  from  the  right    \  c  h  t/ 
and  leift  sides  of  the  supposed  bearer  of  the  shield.  ^ 

FOISOllIHft,  Secbet,  a  mode  of  taking  away  life  by  poisons  so 

slow  in  their  operation  that  the  gmdual  smking  of  the  victims  under  ^^i? 
their  influence  closely  resembled  the  effects  of  msease  or  the  ordinary  i!*cuKaie«. 
decay  of  nature.  It  has  been  practiced  in  all  ages,  and  several  undoubted  and  numer- 
ous supposed  instances  of  it  are  mentioned  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  the  17th  c.  that  this  atrocious  practice  became  of  frequeot  occurrence;  but 
from  this  time  it  rapidly  increased,  spread  over  western  Europe  like  an  epidemic,  and 
became  gradually  a  regular  brauch  of  education  among  thoee  who  professed  a  knowl- 
edge of  chemistry,  nu^c,  or  astrology.  These  persons  regarded  the  knowledge  of  the 
mode  of  preparing  secret  poisons  as  of  the  high^t  importance,  and  many  of  them  real- 
ized large  sums  by  the  sale  of  their  preparations^  and  occasionally  of  the  secret  of  their 
composition.  It  was  in  Italy  and  France  that  this  art  was  chiefly  practiced  and  brought 
to  the  highest  perfection;  but  it  seems  also  to  have  prevailed  in  lEngland  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  for  we  find  that  in  the  Slst  ^ar  of  Hcnr;^  VIII. 's  reign  an  act  was  passed 
declaring  the  employment  of  secret  poisons  to  be  high  treason,  and  sentencing  those 
who  were  found  guilty  of  it  to  be  boiled  to  death.  The  only  nndonbted  instance  of 
this  crime  which  appears  prominently  In  English  history  is  the  murder  of  sir  Thomas 
Overfanry  (q.T.)  by  viacount  Rochester  (the  favorite  minion  of  James  VI.)  and  his  wif^ 
the  dlToroea  countess  of  Essex;  thoi^  many  suppose,  and  wltlt  mne  show  of  proba* 
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bllltr,  that  James  I.  himself  was  a  victim  to  similar  nefarious  practices  on  the  part  of 
ViUiers,  duke  of  Buckingham;  and  undoubtedly  such  was  the  popular  impreesion  at  the 
time,  for  Dr.  Lamb,  a  conjurer  and  quack,  who  was  believed  to  have  furnished  Buck- 
ingham with  the  poisons,  was  seized  dt  the  angry  populace  in  Wood  street,  Cheapeide, 
E^ndon,  and  beaten  ai^  stoned  to  dieath.  But  it  was  in  Italy  where  this  mode  of 
poisoning  was  most  prevalent.  There,  judging  from  the  writings  of  various  authors,  it 
seems  to  nave  been  looked  upon  as  a  not  unjustifiable  proceeding  to  get  rid  of  a  rival  or 
enemy  by  poison;  and  from  the  time  of  the  Lombara  invasion  down  to  the  17th  c. 
Italian  history  teems  with  instances  which  sufficiently  show  that  poison  was  both  the 
favorite  weapon  of  the  oppressor,  and  the  protection  or  revenge  at  the  oppressed.  The 
Borgias  are  generally  singled  out  dnd  held  up  to  the  horror  and  detestation  of  mankind; 
but  as  far  as  tlieir  poisonings  are  concerned,  they  merely  employed  this  method  of 
destroying  their  adversaries  a  little  more  frequently  than  their  neighbors.  To  show  the 
popular  feeling  on  this  subject,  we  may  instance  the  case  mentioned  in  the  memoirs  of 
Henry  II.,  fifth  duke  of  Guise,  of  a  soldier  who  was  requested  to  rid  the  duke  of  Gen- 
naro  Annese,  one  of  his  opponents  in  Naples.  Attataination  was  the  mode  proposed  to 
the  soldier,  but  he  shrank  with  horror  from  the  suggestion,  stating  at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  quite  willing  to  pouan  Annese.  It  was  shortly  after  the  (ute  of  this  stoiy  (1648) 
that  secret  poisoning  became  so  frequent;  and  the  Cfatholic  clergy,  deq>ite  the  rules  of 
the  confesuonal,  felt  themselves  bound  to  acquaint  pope  Alexander  VII.  with  the 
extent  of  the  practice.  On  investigation  It  was  found  that  young  widows  were  extra- 
ordinarily  abundant  In  Borne,  and  that  most  of  the  unhappy  marria^  were  speedily 
dissolved  by  the  sickness  and  death  of  tlie  husband;  and  lurtfaer  inquiries  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  a  secret  society  of  young  matrons,  which  met  at  the  house  of  an  old 
tiag,  by  name  Hieronvma  Spara,  a  reputed  witch  and  fortune  teller,  who  supplied  those 
of  them  who  wished  to  resent  the  infidelities  of  their  husbands,  with  a  wow  pwsoD, 
clear,  tasteless,  and  limpid,  and  of  strength  suffldeot  to  destroy  Ufe  In  the  course  frfa 
day,  week,  month,  or  number  of  months,  as  the  purchaser  preferred.  Hie  ladies  of 
Rome  bad  been  long  acquainted  with  the  "  wonderful  elixir"  compounded  by  La  Spara; 
but  they  kept  the  secret  so  welt,  and  made  such  eflfectual  use  of  their  knowledge,  that 
It  was  only  after  several  years,  during  which  a  large  number  of  unsuspected  victims  had 
perished,  and  even  then  through  a  cunning  artifice  of  the  police,  that  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings were  brought  to  light.  La  Spara  and  thirieen  of  her  companions  were  hanged, 
a  large  numl>er  of  the  culprits  were  whipped  half-naked  through  the  streets  of  Rome, 
and  some  of  the  hij^ieat  rank  suffered  fines  and  banishment  About  half  a  centuiy 
afterward  the  dist^very  was  made  of  a  rimilar  organization  at  Naples,  headed  hy  an 
old  woman  of  three-score  and  ten,  named  Toffania,  who  manufactured  a  poison  similai 
to  that  of  La  Spara,  and  sold  it  extenmvely  in  Naples  under  the  name  of  acowiia,  and 
even  sent  it  to  all  parts  of  Italy  under  the  nftrae  of  "manna  of  St.  Nicola  of  Bari,"  giv. 
Ing  it  the  same  name  as  the  renowned  miraculous  oil  of  St.  Nicola,  to  elude  discovery. 
This  poison,  now  best  known  as  the  "acqua  Tofana"  or  "  acqua  di  Fenifpa,"  is  said 
by  Hahnemann  to  have  been  compounded  of  arsenical  neutral  salts;  while  Gardll  states 
that  it  was  ciystallized  arsenic  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water;  but  both  agree  that 
it  produced  Its  effect  almost  imperceptibly,  b^  gradually  weakening  the  appetite  and 
respiratory  onnns.  After  having  directly  or  indirectlv  caused  the  death  of  more  than 
600  persons,  Toffania  was  at  length  seized,  tried,  and  strangled  in  1719.  From  this 
Ume  the  mania  for  secret  poisoning  gradually  died  away  in  Italy. 

About  Uie  middle  of  the  17  c,  this  horrible  practice  seems  to  have  first  become 
prevalent  in  France,  and  under  similar  circumstances,  the  agents  being  married  women, 
and  their  husbands  the  victims;  and  as  in  Italy,  the  extent  to  which  the  pracUce  was 
carried  was  first  made  knowif  by  the  cleivy.  The  govemment,  acttng  on  the  Informa- 
tion thus  obtuned,  seized  and  imprisoned  m  the  Bastille  two  ItaliaDS  named  ExUi  and 
Glaser, who  were  suspected  of  having  been  the  manufacturers  and  venders  of  the  poisona 
Glaser  died  in  prison:  but  Brill,  becoming  acquainted  with  another  prisoner  named  St 
Croix,  communicated  to  him  his  secret,  which  the  latter  made  conuderable  use  of  after 
his  release,  compounding  in  particular  the  poison  known  as  "succession  powder,"* 
which  subsequently  became  so  celebrated.  It  was  the  same  St.  Croix  who  played  such 
a  prominent  part  in  the  tragical  history  of  the  marquise  de  Brinvilliers  (q.v.).  Fenautieri 
the  treasurer  of  the  province  of  Languedoc,  and  the  cardinal  de  Bonzy,  were  both  pupils 
of  8t.  Croix,  and  managed,  the  one  to  pave  the  way  for  his  own  advancement  and  the 
other  to  rid  himself  of  £is  numerous  creditors,  by  the  administration  of  poison;  bat  the 
great  influence  of  these  men,  and  the  want  of  direct  evidence,  Iwrred  all  proceedings 
agi^t  them.  Secret  poisoning  now  became  fashionable;  the  passions  of  jealou^, 
revenge,  avarice,  and  even  petty  spite,  were  all  satisfied  in  the  same  way,  and  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  other  onenses  decreased  in  proportion.  The  prisons  teemed  with 
suspected  criminals,  and  the  "  chambre  ardente"  was  Instituted  for  the  special  piupose 
of  trying  these  offenders.  In  iWis.  this  trade  was  chiefly  In  the  bands  of  two  women 
named  Lavoisin  and  Lavigoreux,  who  combined  with  the  osteodble  occupation  of  mid- 
wife that  of  fortune-teller,  and  foretold  to  wives  the  decease  of  their  husbands,  to  needr 
heirs  that  of  their  rich  relatives,  taking  care  at  the  same  time  to  be  instrumental  in  fulfill- 
ing their  own  predictions.  Their  houses  were  frequented  bv  numbers  of  all  daasa^ 
both  from  Paris  and  the  provinces,  among  whom  were  the  ceiiebrated  manhal  de  Luz> 
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nnboQrg  (<!.▼.)•  duchesse  de  Bouilloa,  and  the  comtesse  de  Soiissons  ;  the  two  former 
of  these,  however,  went  merely  from  cariosity.  Lavoisin  and  her  confederate  were  at 
last  discovered,  tried,  condemned,  nnd  burned  alive  in  tlie  Place  de  Grdve,  Feb.  23,  1680; 
and  from  80  to  60  of  their  accomplices  were  hanged  in  Tartous  cities  of  France.  So 
common  had  this  atrocions  practice  been,  that  madame  de  S^igni,  in  one  of  her  letters, 
expresses  a  fear  lest  the  terms  "  E^nchman"  and  "  polBoner''^ should  become  synony- 
mous. For  two  years  after  the  erecutloo  of  the  two  Parisian  poisoners,  the  crime  con- 
tinued to  be  lugely  committed,  being  fostered  by  the  impunity  with  which  offenders  of 
of  high  rank  were  allowed  to  escape;  and  it  was  not  till  more  than  100  persons  had  died 
at  the  stake  or  on  the  gallows,  that  the  government  succeeded  in  suppressing  it.  Tlic 
mania  for  secret  poisoning  has  not  since  been  revived  to  the  same  extent,  though  isolatct) 
instances  of  its  practice  nave  occasionally  been  discovered,  particululy  In  England, 
where,  within  the  last  40  years,  very  extraordinary  disclosures  have  at  different  times 
been  made  of  tbe  prevalence  of  this  f  riglitful  crime  among  the  laboring  classes  in  several 
of  tiie  rural  districts.  For  further  information  consult  Beckmann's  Hiatory  of  Inmntiojtg, 
the  historians  of  the  period  of  James  I.'s  reign,  the  French  Cataet  Oetairet,  and  Mac- 
kay's  Apu/or  DdtaioM. 

F0IS058.  A  poison  in  commonly  defined  to  be  a  substance  which,  when  adminis- 
tered in  sm^l  quanU^,  is  capalile  of  acting  deleteriously  on  the  body;  but  thisdefinition 
Is  obviously  too  restricted,  for  it  would  exclude*  numerous  substances  which  are  only 
poisonous  when  administered  in  large  doses,  as  niter,  and  the  salts  of  lead,  antimony,  etc. 
A  person  may  be  as  effectually  poisoned  by  an  ounce  of  niter  as  by  five  grams  of 
arsenic,  and  hence  the  quantity  required  to  kill  must  not  enter  into  the  definition.  Dr. 
Taylor  suggests  the  following  as  the  most  comprehensive  definition  that  can  be  given: 
"A  poison  is  a  substance  which,  when  taken  internally,  is  capable  of  destroying  life 
without  acting  medicinnlly  on  the  system;"  but  this  definition  is  not  perfect,  for  it  does 
not  include  poisons  that  act  by  absorption  wlien  applied  to  a  thin  and  delicate  membrane, 
as  glanders,  syphilitic  poison,  etc. ,  or  those  *rhich  must  be  introduced  directiy  into  the 
drculation  by  a  puncture  or  abraded  surface,  as  the  poison  of  insects,  scorpions,  and 
serpents,  the  wourali  poison,  and  that  of  animals  suffering  from  hydrophobia.  Omit- 
ting, for  the  present,  tne  consideration  of  the  cases  not  included  In  Dr.  Taylor's  proposed 
definition,  we  may  consider  poisons  aa  divisible  into  three  classes,  according  to  their 
mode  of  action  on  the  system— viz.,  irriiantt,  narootia  and  nareotieo-irritants. 

The  irriiantt,  when  taken  in  ordinary  doses,  speedily  occasion  intense  vomiting  and 
purging,  and  severe  abdominal  pain.  They  act  chiefiy  on  tbe  stomach  and  intestines, 
which  they  irritate,  inflame,  and  frequently  corrode,  and  may  thus  ocoasioii  ulceration, 
perforation,  or  gangrene.  Among  those  which  possess  corrosive  properties,  are  the 
strong  miaeml  acids,  caustic  alkalies,  corrosive  sublimate,  etc. :  while  among  the  pure 
irritants  which  exert  no  destructive  chemical  action  on  the  tissues  with  which  tlieycome 
In  contact,  may  be  mentioned  arsenic,  cantharides.  carbonate  of  lead,  etc.  The  narcoties 
act  specially  on  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  Amttng  their  most  common  symptoms  are 
giddiness,  headache,  obscurity  of  sight  or  double  vision,  stupor,  loss  of  power  of  the 
voluntary  muscles,  convulsions,  and,  flnnlly,  complete  coma.  Moreover,  many  of  the 
narcotic  poisons  present  special  symptoms,  m  some  cases  strongly  resembling  pure  special 
diseases.  Thus  there  is  an  almost  exact  simitari^  in  the  symptoms  of  poiaoiung  by  c^um 
and  of  apoplexy,  while  prussic  acid  and  some  other  poisons  give  rise  to  symptoms 
closely  resembling  those  of  epilepsy.  These  poisons  have  do  acrid,  burning  taste,  nor 
do  they  usually  give  rise  to  vomiting  or  diarrhea,  and,  excepting  a  slight  fullness  of  the 
cerebral  ves-sels,  they  leave  no  well-marked  pott  mortem  appearance.  They  are  few  in 
number,  and  none  of  them  belong  to  the  mineral  kin^om.  The  rnvreotiohirritanta 
have,  as  their  name  implies,  a  mixed  action.  "  At  variable  periods,"  saya  Dr.  Taylor, 
"  after  they  have  been  swallowed,  they  give  rise  to  vomiting  and  pui^ng,  like  irritants, 
and  soon  or  later  produce  sttipor,  coma,  paralysis,  and  convuluons,  owing  to  their  effect 
on  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  Tliey  possess  ttie  property,  like  irritants,  of  irritating 
and  inflaming  the  alimentary  canal.    As  familisr  examples,  wemaypoint to  nux  vomica, 

monkshood,  and  poisonous  mushrooms  The  fact  of  tlie  symptoms  occurring 

after  a  fneal  at  which  some  suspicious  vegetables  may  have  been  eaten,  coupled  witli  the 
nature  of  the  symptoms  themselves,  will  commonly  indicate  the  class  to  which  the 
poison  belongs.  Some  narcotico-irritants  have  a  hot,  acrid  taste,  such  as  the  aconite  or 
monkshood;  others  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  as  nux  vomica  and  its  alkaloid  strychnia." 

For  a  notice  of  the  most  important  rules  to  be  observed  by  the  physician  in  all 
cases  of  suspected  poisioning,  both  with  respect  to  the  symptoms  and  to  ue  inspection 
of  the  body,  we  must  refer  to  any  of  the  standard  works  on  poisoning,  or  on  medical 
jurisprudence. 

Under  the  head  of  irritant  poittma  may  be  included,  (1)  mineral  acids,  as  sulDfauric, 
nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids;  vegetable  acids,  and  other  salts,  as  oxalic  acid,  bin- 
oxalate  of  potash,  and  tartaric  acid  (in  doses  of  half  an  ounce  or  more);  tbe  alkalies,  as 
pearl-ash  (carbonate  of  potash),  soap  lyes  (carbonate  of  soda),  ammonia  and  Us  sesqui- 
carbonate;  and  metiUlie  compounds,  as  white  arsenic  (arsenions  add);  yellow  arsenic 
(orpiment),  corrosive  sublimate,  bicyanide  of  mercury,  pemltrate  and  other  salts  of  this 
metal,  acetate  of  lead  (sugar  of  lead)  in  doses  of  an  ounce  and  upward,  carbonate  of 
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lead  (white  lead),  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol)  Bubacetate  of  copper  (rerdlgriit),  arseo- 
ite  of  copper  (commoDly  known  as  ScAm^s**  gran  or  emerald  green,  and  mu(£  employed 
under  the  name  of  extract  ({f  spinach  for  coloring  coDfectionary^,  tartarlzed  antiinonT, 
chloride  of  antimony  (butter  of  antimony]!,  chloride  of  zinc  (sir  W.  Burnett's  fluid), 
attrate  of  Bilver  (lunar  caustic),  sulphate  oi  iron  (copperas  and  green  Titrioi),  and  bicliro- 
mate  of  potash.  (3.)  Vegetable  substances,  viz.,  colocynth  ana  gamboge  in  large  doses, 
Mtvia,  crotoQ  oil,  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  Uie  conunon  elder  {Sammieua  ntgra),  etc 
(8.)  Animal  substances,  such  as  canUiarides,  to  which  must  be  added  the  occasional 
cases  in  which  sausages,  and  certain  fish  and  mollusks,  usually  quite  innocuous,  act  as 
irritant  poisons. 

Tlie  narcotic  poitont  include  opium,  hydrocyanic  (or  prussic)  acid,  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  cyanide  of  potassium,  henbane,  especially  the  seeds,  alcohol,  ether,  chloral, 
and  chlorofoi-m;  whue  nareotieo-it-ritant  poi»ons  are  nux  vomica,  meadow  saffron 
(tfofcAteum),  white  hellebore,  foxglove,  common  hemlock,  water  hemlock,  {dcuta  viroaa), 
hemlock  water-dropwort  (ananthe  crocata),  fool's  parsley,  thorn-am>Ie,  monkshood  or 
wolf's  bane,  deadly  night^iade,  tobacco,  Indian  tobacco  {lobdia  ivfiatei),  the  bark  and 
seeds  of  the  conunon  luiumum,  the  berries  and  leaves  of  die  yew-tree,  and  certain  kinds 
of  f unp. 

The  cases  in  which  there  are  antidotes  qualified  to  neutralize  chemically  the  action  of 
the  poison  are  few  iu  number.  For  the  mineral  addt  we  must  prescribe  chalk  or  mag- 
nesia in  water,  with  the  view  of  ncutra,lizing  them,  after  which  milk  should  be  given 
freely.  The  aUeaUea  and  their  carbonates  must  be  neutralized  by  vinegar  and  water,  or 
lemoQ-juice  mixed  with  water,  after  which  milk  should  be  given.  For  oxalic  aeid  the 
antidote  is  chalk  or  magnesia  in  water,  by  which  an  insoluble  oxalate  of  Ume  or  mag- 
nesia is  fonned.  For  arsenic,  the  liydrated  jwrozide  of  iron  has  been  rewarded  as  an 
antidote,  but  its  efBcacy  is  doubtful.  Vomitmg  should  be  excited  by  the  adminlstraUon 
of  a  scruple  of  sulphate  of  ziuc  iu  warm  water,  and  after  the  stomach  has  been  well 
cleared  out,  demulcent  fluids,  such  as  flour  and  water  or  milk  should  be  given.  CorT<h 
MM  sublimate  combines  with  albumen  (white  of  e^g),  and  forms  an  insoluble  inert  mass; 
nitrate  of  silver  is  neutralized  by  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)  dissolved  In  water; 
tartariied  antimony  is  to  a  great  degree  rendered  inert  by  the  admioistration  of  decoction 
of  bark  or  gall-nuts;  and  aoetate  of  lead  is  rendered  inert  by  the  admiuistration  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  which  converts  it  into  an  insoluble  sulphiUe  of  lead.  In  all  cases  of 
suspected  p(^Bonii:^,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  poison  is  not  known,  the  safest  course  Is 
at  once  to  produce  vomiting  by  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  in  its  absence  by  a  dessert-spooiiful 
of  flour  of  mustard  suspended  In  tepid  water,  and  to  continue  the  vomiting  till  all  the 
contents  of  the  stomacli  arc  discharged,  after  which  milk  should  be  ^ven  freely. 

Most  of  the  known  gases — except  liydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen — have  a  poison- 
ous action  when  inlialed  into  the  lungs;  but  in  these  cases  death,  if  it  ensues,  is  i>opu> 
larty  said  to  be  due  to  suffocation,  although  strictly  speaking  a  person  who  dies  from  the 
effect  of  carbonic  acid,  or  sulphuret^  hydrogen,  or  of  any  other  noxious  gas,  is  in 
reality  Just  as  much  poisoned  as  if  be  had  takro  oxalic  add  or  araeiUc.  CaiivtmUt  oeiA 
(q.v.),  althou^  seldom  employed  as  an  instrument  of  murder,  is  a  frequent  cause  tit 
accidental  death,  and  in  France  is  a  common  means  of  self-destruction.  It  is  establi^ied 
by  numerous  experiments  that  air  containing  more  than  one4enih  of  ite  volume  of  car- 
bonic acid,  will,  if  inhaled,  destroy  life  in  man  and  the  higher  animals.  In  ite  pure 
state  it  cannot  be  inhaled,  because  its  contact  with  the  larynx  causes  spasmodic  contrac- 
tion of  the  glottis ;  hut  when  diluted  with  two  or  more  volumes  of  air,  it  can  \»  breathed, 
and  produces  symptoms  of  vertigo  and  somnolency;  and  so  great  a  loss  of  muscular 
power,  that  the  Individual,  if  In  an  erect  or  sitting  position,  falls  as  if  struck  to  the 
ground.  The  respiration,  which  at  first  is  difficult  and  steriorous,  becomes  suspended. 
The  action  of  the  heart  is  at  first  violent,  but  soon  ceases,  sensibility  is  lost,  and  the  per* 
son  now  falls  into  a  comatose  or  death-like  state.  Those  who  have  been  resuscitated 
-usually  feel  pain  in  the  bead  and  general  soreness  of  the  bod^  for  some  days  and  in  a 
few  severe  cases,  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  has  remained.  As  a  winter  seldom 
passes  without  several  deaths  being  recorded  from  coal  or  charcoal  being  employed  as 
fuel  in  ill-ventilated  rooms  (often  without  any  kind  of  chimney),  it  is  expedient  that 
every  one  should  know  what  is  to  be  done  in  such  an  emergency.  The  patient-  must, 
of  course,  be  at  once  removed  from  the  poisonous  atmos^eie,  after  which  artificial 
respiration  should  be  had  recourse  to.  If  the  skin  Is  warm,  cold  water  may  be  poured 
on  the  head  and  spine;  while  if  the  surface  be  cold,  a  warm  bath  should  tie  empl^ed. 
When  respiration  is  re-established,  venesection  will  often  relieve  the  congestion  of  the 
vessels  of  the  brain.  The  inhalation  of  oxygen  gas  is  said  to  have  been  of  service  in 
these  cases.  Carbonic  oxide,  which  exists  largely  In  coal  gas.  is  at  least  as  active  a  pol- 
son  as  carbonic  acid,  and  is  doubUess  the  prindpal  cause  of  the  effects  produced  by  the 
Inhalation  of  diluted  gas.  Both  carbonic  add  and  carbonic  oxide  act  as  powerful  nar- 
colic  poisons.  Sidphureted  hydrogen,  which  occurs  abundanti^  in  foul  drains,  sewei^ 
cess-pools,  etc.,  is  a  gaseous  poison  whose  effects  are  often  noticed.  Nothing  certain  is 
known  of  the  smallest  proportion  of  this  gas  required  to  destroy  human  life ;  but  air  con- 
taining only  one  eight- hundredth  of  Its  volume  of  this  gas  will  destroy  a  dng:  and  when 
the  fi»s  exists  in  the  proportion  of  one  two-hundred-aod-flfUeth.  it  will  Kill  a  hors& 
Br.  Taylor  states  that  the  men  who  were  engaged  In  the  construction  of  the  ThuM 
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tunnel  Buffered  sererely  from  the  presence  of  this  g&s,  which  was  probably  aerived  from 
the  action  of  the  water  on  tlie  iron  pyrites  in  clay,  and  which  issued  in  sudden  bursts 
from  the  walls.  Br  respiring  this  atmosphere,  the  strongest  and  most  robust  men  were 
Id  the  course  of  a  few  montbs  reduced  to  an  extreme  state  of  exhaustion,  and  several 

died.  The  symptoms  with  wliich  they  were  first  effected  were  giddiness,  sickness,  and 
general  debility ;  they  became  emaciated,  and  fell  into  a  state  of  low  fever  accompanied 
by  delirium.  In  this  case  the  dilution  was  extreme;  when  the  gas  Is  breathed  in  a 
more  concentrated  form,  the  person  speedily  falls,  apparently  lifeless.  It  appears  to 
act  as  a  narcotic  poison  when  concentrated;  but  like  a  narcotico-irnitant  when  much 
diluted  with  air. 

The  action  of  the  v^r  of  hydromlphaie  ef  ammonia,  which  is  also  commonly  pres- 
ent in  cesspools,  et(v^  P^^bi^bly  much  the  same  as  that  of  sulphureted  hydrogen.  The 
experiments  of  Dr.  Herbert  Barker'  show,  however,  that  these  matters  do  not  produce 
similar  symptoms  on  dogs  (On  Malaria  and  Miatmata,  p.  312). 

Many  ofue  gases,  wliich  are  only  found  as  products  of  the  laboratory,  are  in  the 
highest  degree  poisonoos,  as  arseniureted  hydrogen,  cacodyl.  etc. ;  but  as  few  persons 
run  the  ruk  of  inspiring  them,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  ai^  details  regarding 
tbem. 

We  now  turn  to  titie  consideration  of  the  poisons  not  Intruded  in  the  deflnldon,  which, 
for  want  of  a  better,  we  have  adopted.  The  poisons  that  may  affect  the  body  by  direct 
introduction  into  the  circulation,  through  a  puncture  or  abrasion,  may  be  derived  from 
the  mineral,  the  vegetable,  or  the  animal  kmgdom ;  but,  with  a  few  exceptions  (as,  for 
example,  wourall  poison),  the  poisons  derived  from  the  mineral  aud  vegetable  kingdoms 
would  act  as  efficiently  if  introduced  into  the  stomach  as  if  injected  into  the  circulating 
blood  ;  while  the  animal  poisons  act  only  by  direct  introduction  into  the  blood,  and  are 
inert  when  introduced  into  the  stomach.  Poisoned  wounds  derived  from  the  dissection 
of  recently  dead  bodies,  commonly  known  Mdismeting  teounda,  aro  occasionally  attended 
with  most  alarming  symptoms,  and  often  terminate  fatally.  In  the  case  of  Dr.  Pett, 
quoted  by  Tnivers  in  liis  work  On  Gnutitutianal  IrrikUion,  the  symptoms  on  the  third 
day  were  "  a  haggard  and  depressed  countenance  ;  violent  shiverings,  followed  by  some 
degree  of  heat ;  extreme  alteration  in  appearance  ;  countenance  suffused  with  redness ; 
the  eyes  hollow  and  ferrety ;  some  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  was  sudden,  irregular, 
and  amounting  almost  to  sighing  ;  excessive  torpor,  and  the  whole  aspect  resembling 
one  who  had  taken  an  overdose  of  opium ;  on  the  following  day  there  was  extreme 
exhaustion  and  feebleness,  and  death  ensued  on  the  fifth  day."  The  symptoms  produced 
by  the  bites  and  stings  of  insects,  arachnidans,  and  serpents,  and  the  treatment  that 
should  be  adopted,  are  described  in  the  article  Vbhohoub  Bites  and  Stimos.  Tlie 

Silaoned  wounds  derived  from  diseased  anlnuda  are  sufflclentty  discussed  in  the  articles 
LAHDKBS  and  Hydrophobia. 
In  poitU  <jiflav>,  the  use  of  i>oison  to  kill  or  Injure  a  human  being  or  certain  animals, 
lenders  the  poisoner  amenable  to  the  criminal  courts.  With  regard  to  the  sale  of  poisons, 
the  English  law  found  It  necessary  to  put  some  restrictions  on  one  description — viz., 
arsenic — in  order  to  wevent  persons  obtaining  it  with  facility,  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  avcdd  detection.  The  14  and  16  Vic.  c.  18,  requires  every  person  who  sells  arsenic  to 
enter  in  his  books  tiie  date  and  quantity  and  purpose  of  its  use,  and  later  acts  apply  this 
rule  to  other  poisons.  It  is  not  to  be  sold  to  one  who  is  unknown  to  the  vender  unless 
In  presence  of  a  witness  who  is  known,  and  whose  place  of  abode  is  recorded  in  the 
book.  The  arsenic  must  also  be  mixed  with  soot  or  indigo,  in  the  proportion  of  \  oz.  of 
soot  orindigo  to  the  pound.  All  the  boxes,  bottles,  etc.,  must  be  labeled  "poison." 
Those  who  offend  aa  to  arsenic  incur  a  penalty  of  £20;  but,  in  ordinary  prescriptions, 
poisons  may  be  used  in  the  ordinary  way  by  duly  qualified  medical  practitioners.  As  to 
the  restriction  on  the  sale  of  other  poisons,  see  Chemist.  The  offenseu  committed  by 
tlioee  who  administer  poisons  to  manlclnd  an  as  follows:  Whoever  causes  death  by 
poison  commits  murder,  for  the  means  are  bnmalerial  if  the  death  was  caused  by  suoi 
means  with  a  felonious  intent.  Where  death  is  not  caused,  nevertheless  whoever 
administers  ]>oison,  or  causes  it  to  be  administered  to  any  person,  with  intent  to  commit 
murder  ie  guilty  of  felony,  and  is  liable  to  penal  servitude  for  life,  or  for  not  less  than  8 
years.  Moreover,  whoever  attempts  to  administer  poison,  or  other  destructive  thing,  to 
any  person  with  intent  to  commit  murder,  is  guilty  of  felony,  and  is  punishable  in  the 
same  way.  These  offenses  are  committed  whether  ttie  poison  administered,  or  attempted 
to  be  administered,  does  injury  or  not;  and  it  is  a  sufficient  committing  of  the  offense  If 
the  poison  is  put  in  such  a  place  that  a  party  was  likely,  and  was  intended  to  take  it. 
Moreover,  even  though  murder  was  not  intended,  but  merely  an  intent  to  endanger  life 
or  inflict  grievous  bodily  harm,  still  the  offense  is  felony,  and  is  punishable  by  penal 
servitude  varying  from  8  to  10  years.  There  is  also  a  similar  punishment  for  the  attempt 
to  administer  any  stupefying  drug.  Not  only  is  it  a  crime  to  administer,  or  attempt  to 
administer  poison  to  human  beings,  but  if  cattle  are  maliciously  killed  bv  poison,  the 
offense  is  felony,  punishable  by  penal  servitude  of  from  8  to  14  years,  do  to  kill  by 
poison  any  dog.  Idrd,  beast,  or  other  animal,  ordinarily  kept  in  a  stale  of  confinement,  u 
an  offense  ptimshable  jtistlces  of  Uie  peace  with  Imprisonment  for  6  montlu,  or  a  fine 
of  £30  over  and  above  the  injury  done.  If  any  person  lay  poison  on  lands  to  kill  game, 
ke  incurs  a  penalty  of  £10.   And  though  tenants  of  farms,  when  entitled  to  kul  the 
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game  on  tlie  estate,  may  kill  hares  without  having  taken  out  any  game  certificate,  yet 
tlicy  are  prohibited  from  killing  stich  hares  by  poison.  Moreover,  by  a  recent  a^t,  26 
and  27  "vie  c.  113,  extending  to  the  United  Kingdom,  whoever  Belle,  or  oflers  to  sell 
poisoned  grain,  seed,  or  meal,  incurs  a  penalty  of  £10.  Whoever  sows,  lays,  or  puts  oa 
ground  such  poisoned  grain  incurs  a  like  penalty.  The  use  of  poisoned  flesh  is  also  pro- 
hibited. But  the  sale  or  use  of  any  ^ution,  material,  or  ingredient  for  dreesin^. 
protecting,  or  preparing  any  grain  or  seed  for  agricultural  use  only,  if  used  bond  fdt,  is 
not  interfered  with.   See  FrouAmi^. 

POISON  UDES,  Poison  Itt,  Poibon  Oakb,  Poison  8ujiach,  and  Poison  Vine.  See 
Sumach. 

POIBSOir,  Bnc£oN  Denib.  a  celebrated  French  ^ometer,  was  b.  at  Pithhriers,  in  the 
dep.  of  Loiret,  June  21, 1781 ;  and  di^Uying  an  aptitude  for  mathematics,  he  was  received 
into  the  £cole  iiolytechiiique  in  1*998.  The  striking  talent  he  thus  early  exlubited 
attracted  the  notice  of  Lagrange  and  Laplace,  both  of  whom  anticipated  for  him  a  brill- 
iant future.  In  1802  lie  became  a  pro^esor  in  the  poly  technique;  in  1808a  member  of 
the  bureau  des  longitudes;  in  1609  professor  of  mechanics  to  the  faculty  of  sciences; 
member  of  the  institute  in  1812,  etc. ;  and  this  list  uf  distinctions  was  crowned  in  1837 
by  his  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer  of  France.  He  died  in  1840.  Poissou's  whole 
lue  was  devoted  to  the  prosecuUon  of  sdentiOc  research,  and  the  fruits  of  his  pen  num- 
ber about  800  memoirs,  Imterted  la  the  publications  of  the  ^le  polytechnique,  of  the 
academy  of  sciences,  and  other  sciectiflc  journals.  A  comple  te  summary  of  these  labors 
by  Poisson  himself  is  publislied  by  Arago  {NoUcei  Bioffrapki^uet,  vol.  il).  Of  the  sep- 
arate treatises  publislied  by  Poisson,  the  following  are  the  chief:  Traiie  de  MUamqtu  (2 
vols..  1833);  Nouvelle  Tkeorie  de  VAcUon  GapiUaire;  ThiorU  Mathimatiqm  de  la  Cnaleur 
(1835);  Menmresur  U  ifouvemevt  des  ProjectiUt  dans  VAir,  en  ayani  ^ard  d  la  Botation 
de  la  Tei-re  (1889);  and  lastly,  the  celebrated  work,  Sut  VlnvariabSmdet  Motfent  Jfouw- 
ment*  deg  grands  Axes  Planilairee.  Poisson  is  fairly  considered  one  of  the  chief  founders 
of  the  science  of  mathematical  physics,  which  was  brought  by  him  to  great  perfection, 
eepeciallv  in  what  concems  staticiU  electricity  and  maRnetism.  JSanj  other  ingenious 
discoveries  and  speculations  are  dispersed  thnragbout  his  writhigs. 

POITETIH,  AuGiTSTB,  1819-78 ;  b.  France ;  studied  sculptnie  at  Paris.   His  first 

work  of  value  was  "  The  Devotion  of  Viola,"  exhibited  in  1846.   Among  his  other 
works  are  two  statues  called  "The  Renaissance  "  and  "  Qreek  Art,"  executed  for  the 
Amiens  museum.   A  number  of  symbolical  groups  in  the  Louvre,  some  fine  busts,  and 
the  group  called  "  Judith." 
POITIEBS.   See  Poictikhb. 

POITOTT,  a  former  province  of  w.  France,  is  now  mainly  comprised  in  the  depart* 
ments  of  Deux  Sevres,  Vendee,  and  Vienne.  It  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower 
Poitou,  and  had  for  its  capital  Poictiers  (q.v.).  Poitou  first  became  a  possession  of  the 
English  crown  wtien  Eleanor,  countess  of  Poitou  and  duchess  of  Aquitaine,  after  her 
divorce  from  Louis  VH.  of  France  in  Sept.  1161,  married,  on  Whitsnnd:.y  ftdloviog; 
Henry  of  Anjou,  afterward  Heni^  L  of  England.  FhUippe-Auguste  Teconquered 
the  |>rovince  in  1204,  and  in  1395  it  was  formally  ceded  to  France.  By  the  peace  of 
Bretigny,  in  1360,  it  again  reverted  to  England,  but  was  soon  after  retaken  by  Charies 
v.,  who  mve  it  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Berri.  It  was  subsequeiitly  incorporated 
with  the  French  crown. 

FOITBDTAL,  or  Pbctohal,  In  ancient  armor,  was  the  horse's  breastplate,  formed  of 
metal  plates  riveted  together  as  a  covering  for  the  breast  and  shoulders. 

POKAVOKKTS.  See  MASaACHUBETTs  Indians.  * 
POKE,  the  common  name  for  phytdacea  deeandra,  called  also  gayet,  pigeon  berry 
and  scoke,  the  only  representative  in  America  of  a  raaalt  apetalous  famu^,  ph^Maeoaeem. 
It  is  found  also  in  n.  Africa,  the  Azores,  China,  and  the  Sandwich  islands,  and  bu 
been  naturalized  in  southern  Europe  and  the  West  Indies.  Phytolacca  deeandra  grows 
on  roadsides,  farmyards,  and  uncultivated  fields.  It  has  a  stem  from  four  to  nine  ft. 
high,  bearing  alternate,  ovate-oblong  acute  leaves,  with  large  petioles;  calyx  of  five 
rounded  ana  petal-like  sepals,  stamens  10,  styles  10.   The  flowers,  with  white  calyx  and 

f reen  ovary,  grow  on  terminal  racemes,  which  become  lateral  and  opposite  the  leaves, 
t  commences  blostnoming  in  June.  The  green  ovary  develops  into  a  depressed  globose 
five  to  ten-celled  berry,  with  a  single  vertical  seed  in  each  cell.  The  berry  ripens 
'  in  Aug.  and  Sept.,  becoming  a  very  dark  purple,  filled  witii  crimson  juice.  The 
young  shoots  are  often  collected  in  the  spring,  and  eaten  as  a  substitute  for  asparagus, 
or  cabbage  sprouts.  Tbe  root  is  large,  fleshy,  conical,  and  branciied,  being  at  the  largest 
part  oft^  more  than  four  in.  in  diameter.  When  dried,  as  seen  in  commerce,  it  is  u)n- 
gitudinally  wrinkled,  brownish,  yellowish  gray-extemany,  breaking  with  a  fibrous  frac- 
ture. Internally  it  is  of  a  dingy  white  color,  possessing  little  odor.  The  taste  is  at  flnt 
somewhat  sweet,  afterward  acrid.  It  contains  tannin,  starch,  resin,  malate  of  lime,  and 
other  common  constituents  of  plants,  but  no  active  principle  has  yet  been  separated. 
Tbe  powdered  root  is  emetic  and  purgative  in  doses  of  one  or  two  drams,  and  two 
teaspoonfitls  of  the  juicje  of  the  fresh  root  has  produced  similar  effects.  It  requires  an 
hour  or  two  for  an  ordinary  dose  to  have  its  effect.   An  overdose,  beddee  the  etfecia 
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ahore  named,  causes  great  prostration  of  the  oervouB  Bjrstem,  coldness  and  blneaeu  of 
the  skin,  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  drowdncss,  dimoess  of  vision,  coma,  and  sometimes 
convulsioDs.  It  has  produced  tetanic  symptoms  in  a  child,  whidi,  however,  recovered. 
These  effects  are  not  produced  uoless  more  than  thirty  graioa  of  the  powdered  root  aie 
given.  It  has  been  used  in  rheumatism,  diseases  of  the  skin,  such  as  aa^nes,  tinea  eemiHt, 
gyoomfavut,  and  Toange  in  dogs,  boUi  internally  and  io  the  form  of  an  ointment  made  of 
tlie  powder,  in  the  proportions  of  one  part  of  ilie  powder  to  eight  of  lard. 

POXER,  a  game  introduced  into  the  United  States  about  the  year  1885.  The  form 
of  the  game  most  popular  at  the  present  time  is  termed  Orawp^ser,  to  distinguish  it  from 
twenty-deck  poker.  It  was  formerly  played  with  30  cards,  excludmg  aU  Mow  the  tens, 
the  number  of  players  being  two,  three,  or  four,  who  were  confined  to  the  cards  tlist 
dealt.  The  entire  pack  is  now  used,  cards  being  drawn  from  it  to  improve  the  gani3 
originally  dealt  to  the  players.  The  relative  value  of  hands  in  their  order,  beginniug 
with  the  best,  is  as  follows:  1.  A  sequence  flush  of  five  cai-ds,  all  of  the  same  color;  8. 
Fours,  which  is  four  of  the  same  denomination;  3.  A  full,  consisting  of  three  cai-ds  of 
the  same  denomination  and  two  of  likewise  equid  denomination;  4.  A  flush,  contaioiDg 
all  five  cards  of  the  same  suit;  S.  A  sequence,  containing  all  Ave  cards  in  sequence,  but 
not  of  the  same  suit;  6.  Threes,  with  three  cards  of  the  same  denomination,  and  two  of 
different  denomination  from  ea<^  other;  7.  Two  pairs;  8.  One  pair;  9.  When  a  hand 
does  not  contain  any  of  the  above,  the  count  is  by  the  cards  of  highest  value.  In  esti- 
mating the  value  of  a  sequence,  an  ace  counts  either  as  the  highest  or  lowest  card,  that 
is,  above  a  king  or  below  a  deuce.  When  two  persons  hold  each  a  pair,  or  two  paiia,  of 
the  same  value,  the  next  highest  card  or  cards  in  each  hand  must  be  compared  to  deter- 
mine who  wins.  An  excellent  pamphlet  on  tlie  rules  of  draw  poker  was  published  in 
London  by  R.  C.  Schenck.  in  1874.    The  game  is  unfortunate  In  its  facilities  for  gambling. 

FOiCUUBV,  a  t.  of  India,  in  the  Ralpoot  state  of  Jodhpoor,  840  m.  s.w.  of  Delhi.  It 
is  situated  close  to  a  deserted  town  oi  the  same  name,  the  site  of  which  is  marked  by  a 
very  conspicuous  temple  in  an  devated  situation.  Pokhum  has  a  eon^derable  trade  and 
a  pop.  of  about  15,000. 

the  chief  naval  station  of  Austria-Hungary,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
havens  in  Europe,  belongs  to  the  margraviate  of  Istria.  The  town  occupies  an  emi- 
nence overlooking  the  Adriatic  sea,  19  m.  8.s.e.  of  Bovigno.  The  bay  is  thorouglily 
sheltered,  and  is  spacious  enough  to  accommodate  the  largest  fleet.  The  town  is  sui^ 
rounded  by  bastioned  walls,  is  protected  by  numerous  batteries,  and  is  overlooked  by 
the  citadel  by  which  it  and  the  bay  are  commanded.   Pop.  '00,  81,028. 

Pola,  a  very  ancient  town,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  bv  the  Colchlans,  who  were 
Kent  in  pursuit  of  Jason.  It  was  destroyed  by  Julius  Csesar,  but  rebuilt  by  Ai^etus  at 
the  request  of  his  daughter  Julia,  on  which  nccount  it  was  named  Piettu  Jwia.  In 
ancient  times  it  had  30,000  inhabitants,  and  was  a  station  of  the  Roman  Seet.  It  con- 
tains Dumerous  and  interesting  Roman  pemains,  among  which  are  a  beautiful  and  well- 
preserved  amphitheater.  486  ft.  long  and  846  broad.  A  temple  and  several  ancient  gates 
are  also  extant.    See  Allason's  AnttquUia  of  P^Aa  (Lond.  1819). 

POLACCA,  or  Polacre,  a  species  of  v^sel  iu  use  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  three 
masts  nnd  a  jib-boom;  the  fore  and  main  masts  being  of  one  piece  ("pole-masts"),  ami 
the  mizzen-mast  with  a  top  and  top-mast.  They  generally  cany  square  sails,  though  a 
few  are  rigged  with  a  peculiar  form  of  aaS\  to  which  the  term  peiaen  is  also  (4)pned. 
The  fore  and  main  masta  have,  of  course,  neither  tops,  c«pa,  nor  cross-trees. 

POLAG'CA,  or  Pou>kain:'.  a  Pdish  national  dance  of  alow  movement  in  f  time.  It 
always  be^s  and  terminates  with  a  full  bar,  uid  a  peculiar  effect  is  produced  by  the 
position  of  its  cadmce,  the  dominant  seventh  in  the  second  crotchet  of  the  bar  preceding 


the  triad  on  the  third  crotchet : 


■1$ 


The  chaiBctoistic  featureo 


of  the  polacca  are  sometimes  adopted  in  a  rondo,  or  other  llvefy  and  brilllaot  compod- 

tion,  which  is  then  said  to  be  written  alia  polaeea. 

PO'LAHS,  called  by  the  natives  poUka  (a  plain),  a  former  kingdom  of  Europe — re- 
Downed,  iu  mediseval  bistoiy,  as  the  sole  (diampion  of  Christendom  against  the  Turks; 
and,  till  recently,  an  object  of  general  and  profound  sympathy  throughout  westeni 
Europe,  from  its  unprecedented  misfortones — was,  immediately  previous  to  its  dismem- 
berment, bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Baltic  sea  from  Dantzic  to  Riga,  and  by  the  Russian 
provinces  of  lUga  and  Pskov;  on  the  e.  by  the  Russian  provinces  of  Smolensk,  Tchem- 
^gOT,  Poltava,  and  Kherson;  on  the  s.  by  Bessarabia,  Moldavia,  and  the  Carpathian 
mountains;  and  on  the  w.  by  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Bilesia,  Brandenburg,  and  Fom- 
erania.  Its  greatest  length  from  n.  to  s.  was  718  Englifdi  miles;  and  from  e.  to  w.,  698 
miles,  embracing  an  area  of  about  383,000  English  sq.m. ;  an  area  which,  in  1880,  had  a 
population  of  34.000,000.  This  extensive  tract  forms  part  of  the  great  central  European 
plain,  and  la  crossed  by  only  one  range  of  hills,  which  aprings  &om  the  n.  ^e  of  the 
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GarpAthianfl,  aod  runs  n.e.  through  the  country,  forming  the  water-ahod  between  the 
Baltic  and  Black  sea  rivers.  The  soil  is  mostly  a  light  fertile  loam,  welt  adapted  for  the 
cereal  crops,  though  here  and  there  occur  extensive  barren  tracts  of  sand,  heath,  and 
swamp,  especially  In  the  eastern  districts.  Much  of  the  fertile  land  is  xiermanent  pas- 
ture, which  is  of  the  richest  quality;  and  much  is  occupied  with  extensive  forests  of 
pine,  birch,  oak,  etc.  Rye,  wheat,  rorler.  And  other  cereals,  hemp,  wood  and  its  prod- 
ucts, honey  and  wax,  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses.  Inexhaustible  mines  of  salt,  and  a  little 
silver,  iron,  copper,  and  lead,  consUtute  the  chief  natural  riches  of  the  counixy;  and  for 
the  export  of  the  surplusage  of  these  products,  the  Vistula,  Dnieper,  Dona,  and  thor 
tributaries  a£Ford  extraordinary  facilities. 

The  kingdom  of  Foland,  during  the  period  of  its  greatest  extent,  after  the  accession 
of  the  grand-duchyof  Lithuania  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  c,  was  subdivided  for  pur- 


by  hereditary  chiefo.  The  people  were  divided  into  two  great  classes — nobles  and  serfs. 
The  noble  class^  whuih  was  tbe  governing  and  privileged  class,  included  Uie  higher 
nobles,  the  Inferior  nobles  (a  numerous  ciass,  coTresponding  to  the  knights,  gentry,  etc., 
of  other  countries),  and  the  clergy,  and  numberea  iu  all  more  than  200,000;  the  serfs 
were  the  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  agriculturists,  and  were  attached,  not,  as  in  other 
countries,  to  masters,  but  to  the  soil.  The  serfs  were  thus  much  less  liable  to  ill-us^, 
and  retained  more  of  human  energy  and  dignity  than  the  generality  of  slaves.  The 
nobles  were  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  appropriated  the  larger  portion  of  its  prod- 
ucts, the  serfs  io  many  cases  receiving  only  as  much  as  was  necessary  for  the  support  of 
themselves  and  their  families.  The  nobles  were  chivalrous,  high-spirited,  hospitable, 
.  and  patriotic;  tbe  serfs,  who  had  also  a  stake,  thou^  a  small  one.  in  the  independence 
of  the  country,  were  piUrlotic  and  good-natured,  but  sluggish.  The  present  population 
of  the  provinces  included  in  the  Pcdand  of  former  days  consists  of  Poles,  Lithuanians. 
Qermans,  Jews,  Russians,  Roumanians,  npraes,  etc.  The  Poles,  who  number  15,600,- 
000,  form  tbe  bulk  of  the  population;  the  Lithuanians,  3,100,000  in  number,  inhabit  the 
n.e.  of  the  country;  tbe  Germans,  of  whom  there  are  2,000,000,  live  mostly  in  towns  and 
in  villages  apart  by  themselves,  and  bear  the  usual  character  for  economy,  industry,  tuid 
that  excessive  love  and  admiration  for  the  "Fatherland,"  which  gntded  their  politics 
during  the  last  days  of  Polish  independence;  the  Jews  are  very  numerous,  being  reck- 
oned at  3,200,000,  but  here  they  are  poorer  and  less  enterprising  than  In  other  countries; 
the  remainder  is  composed  of  Russians  (who  are  few  in  number,  excepting  in  some  of 
the  eastern  districts),  Russian  soldiery,  Roumans,  gipsies,  Magyars,  etc.  Of  Roman 
Catholics,  there  are  about  0,400,000;  Greeks,  united  and  non-united,  7,900,000;  Protest 
ants  {mostly  Lutherans  and  German),  2,860,000;  the  rest  are  Jews,  Armenians,  Jfos- 
lems,  etc. 

Sutary.— The  Poles  are  ethnologically  a  branch  of  the  Slaves  (q.v.).  The  name 
appears  first  in  history  as  the  desiniation  of  a  tribe,  the  Polani,  who  dwelt  between  the 
O^r  and  Vistula,  surrounded  by  tlie  kindred  tribes  of  the  Hasovii,  Eujavii,  Chrobates, 
Silesians.  Obotrites,  and  others.  In  course  of  time,  the  Polani  acquired  an  ascendency 
over  the  other  tribes,  most  of  whom  became  amalgamated  witli  the  ruling  race,  whose 
name  thus  became  the  general  designation.  Polish  historians  profess  to  go  as  far  back 
as  the  4th  c. ;  but  the  list  of  rulers  which  they  give  are  probably  those  of  separate  tribes, 
and  not  of  the  combined  race  now  known  as  Poles.  At  any  rate,  the  history  of  Poland, 
previous  to  the  middle  of  the  9th  c,  is  so  largely  adulterated  with  fables,  as  to  be  little 
trustworthy.  Ziemovicz,  said  to  be  the  second  monarch  of  the  Piast  dynasty,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  first  ruler  whose  history  Is  to  any  extent  to  be  relied  upon;  and  It  was 
not  till  a  century  after,  when  his  descendant,  Hidslas  L  (96S-8S),  occupied  the  throne, 
and  became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  that  Poland  took  rank  as  one  of  the  political 
powers  of  Europe.  Hidslas  (as  was  the  general  custom  among  the  Polish  rulers), 
divided  hia  dominions  among  his  BonB;'butone  of  them,  Boleslas  L  ^92-1025).  sumamed 
"the  great,"  soon  reunited  the  separate  portions,  and  extended  his  kingdom  beyond  the 
Oder,  tbe  Carpathians,  and  the  Dniester,  and  sustained  a  successful  war  with  the 
emperor  Henry  II.  of  Germany,  conquering  Cracovia,  Moravia,  Lusntia,  and  Misnia. 
He  also  took  part  in  the  dissensions  among  the  petty  Russian  princes.  TJnd^  him. 
Poland  began  to  assume  unity  and  consistency ;  commerce,  the  tmparUal  administration 
of  justice,  and  ChrisUanlty  were  encouraged  and  promoted;  and  about  the  same  time, 
the  distinction  between  the  nobles  or  warrior  class  (those  who  were  able  to  equip  a 
horse)  and  the  agriculturists  was  distinctly  drawn.  Boleslas  was  recognized  as  "  king" 
by  the  German  emperors.  After  a  period  of  anarchy,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Casimir  (1040-56n,  whose  reign,  and  that  of  his  warlike  son,  Boleslas  II.  (1058-81),  thou^ 
brilliant,  were  oi  iittle  real  profit  to  the  country.  The  latter  monarch  having  with  his 
own  hands  murdered  the  iMshop  of  Cracow  (1079).  Poland  was  laid  under  the  papal 
interdict,  and  the  people  absolved  from  their  allejnance;  Boleslas  accordingly  fled  to 
Hungary,  but  being,  by  order  of  the  pope,  refused  shelter,  he  is  s^d  to  have  committed 
suicide  (1081).  Boleslas  III.  (1103-89),  an  euergeUc  monarch,  annexed  Pomerr  'a, 
defeated  the  pagan  Prussians,  and  defended  Silesia  against  the  German  emperOTF  A 
division  of  the  kingdom  among  his  sons  was  productive  of  much  internal  dissensioQ, 
under  cover  of  which,  Silesin  was  severed  from  Poland,  thou^  still  nominally  subject 
to  it   intimately,  Casimir  IL  ai77-94)  reunited  the  severed  portions,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  Silesia,  and  established  on  a  Ann  footing  the  coostitution  of  the  country.  A 
senate  was  fonned  from  the  bishops,  palatines,  and  castellaae,  and  the  rights  of  the 
clergy  and  of  the  peasantry  were  accurately  defined.  His  death  was  the  signal  for  a 
contest  among  the  various  claimants  for  the  throne,  which  was  speedily  foUowea,  as 
usual,  by  a  dmiion  of  the  country,  and  during  this  disturbance  Pomerania  emanclpiUed 
Itself  from  Polish  rule.  About  the  same  time,  the  Teatoaic  knights  were  summoned 
the  duke  of  Masovia  to  aid  him  anlnst  the  pagan  Frussiane;  but  they  soon  became  ua 
formidable  enemies  to  Polacd  as  uie  Prussiana,  and  conquered  great  part  of  Podlacbi» 
and  Lithuania.  Tlie  Mongols  swept  over  the  country  in  1241,  reducing  it  to  the  verge 
of  ruin,  and  defeatiag  the  Poles  in  a  great  battle  near  Wahlstatt.  From  this  time, 
Poland  began  to  decline;  various  districts  were  ceded  to  the  markgrafs  of  Brandenburg, 
while  many  districts  began  to  be  colonized  by  Oermans.  Numbers  of  Jews,  persecuted 
in  western  Gurope  about  this  time,  took  refuge  in  Poland.  Wladislas  (180S-8S),  sur- 
named  LoJtieteic  {the  Bhort),  again  restored  uni^  to  the  cnnntn'^udicial  abuses  and  all 
illegally  acquired  privilores  were  aliolished,  and  tlie  first  diet  (Iwl)  assembled  for  l^s* 
iative  purposes.  In  conjunction  with  Ge(mrdn.  grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  a  vigorous 
war  fnu  carried  on  a^inst  the  Teutonic  knights,  on  returning  from  which  the  aged 
monarch  (he  was  now  70  years  old)  experienced  a  triumphant  reception  from  lus  sub 
jects,  who  bfmed  him  as  the  "father of  his  country."  His  son,  Casimir  III.  the  Qreai 
(1888-70),  greatly  increased  the  power  and  prosperity  of  Poland  by  cultivating  withzeal 
the  arts  of  peace,  unending  the  laws,  and  consohdaUng  his  territories  by  profltablo 
exchanges  with  the  neighboring  powers.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  be  was  com- 
pelled to  defend  sundry  new  acquisitions  against  the  Tartars,  Lithuanians,  and  Wallach- 
hms,  which  he  did  successfully.  With  Ga^mir,  the  Piast  dynasty  became  extinct,  after 
a  sway  of  610  years,  according  to  the  old  Polish  chroniclers.  His  nephew,  Lewis  the 
great,  king  of  Hungary,  succeeded  him,  by  the  will  of  the  deceased  monarch  and  the 
election  of  the  diet;  but  during  his  reign,  Poland  was  treated  merely  as  an  appanage  of 
Hungary.  On  his  death  without  male  heirs,  the  crown  fell  to  Jagello  (Wladislas  II.  X 
grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  the  son-in-law  of  Lewis,  who  foundea  the  dynasty  of  thf 
Jagdlont  (q.t.)  (1886-1673),  and  for  the  first  time  united  Lithuania  and  Poland,  thus 
doubling  ffie  extent,  though  not  the  population  of  the  kingdom.  However,  his  suc- 
cessor, wladislas  III.,  was  acknowled^ only  in  Poland  proper,  the  Lithuanians  pro. 
ferring  the  rule  of  the  younger  son,  Casimir.  Wladislas  was  also  chosen  king  of  HuU' 
gary,  and  fell  at  the  battle  of  Varna,  being  succeeded  In  Poland  by  Casimir  IV.  (1444- 
§2),  who  again  united  it  to  Lithuania.  Casimir  recovered  west  Prussia  from  the  Teu- 
tonic knights,  and  compelled  them  to  do  liomage  for  east  Prussia,  rewarding  the  inferior 
nobles,  or  warrior  class,  with  more  extensive  privileges,  putting  them  on  an  equality  of 
rank  with  the  great  chiefs  of  the  realm,  and  at  the  same  time  necessarily  oppressing  the 
peasantry.  Manufactures  and  commerce  revived  to  a  wonderful  extent  durmg  his  reign 
in  tlw  western  provinces.  The  brief  reigns  of  his  three  sons  were  marked  onlv  by  the 
increased  power  of  the  two  houses  of  tiie  diet,  which  had  by  this  time  absorbea  all  but 
the  symbols  of  supreme  authority,  and  had  converted  Poland  from  a  monarchy  to  an 
oligarchy  (the  king  possessing  little  power  beyond  what  his  personal  influence  gave  him). 
Sigismund  I.  (160$~48)  surnamed  the  great,  the  fourth  son  of  Casimir,  raised  the  country 
to  the  utmost  pitch  of  prosperity.  (Onerous  and  enlightened,  he  was  beloved  by  the 
masses,  whom  he  endesvored  to  benefit  phyrically  and  mentally,  while  his  flnnness  and 
justness  commanded  the  respect  of  the  turbulent  nobles.  He  vrisely  kept  aloof  from  the 
religious  quarrels  which  distracted  western  Europe,  by  allowing  his  subjects  perfect 
freedom  of  clioice  in  matters  of  religion;  he  was,  however,  forced  into  a  war  with 
Russia,  in  which  he  lost  Smolensk;  but  he  was  parily  compensated  hy  obtaining  lord- 
ship over  Moldavia,  His  son,  Sigismund  II. ,  Augustus,  was  a  successoi-  worthy  of  him. 
During  his  reign  many  abuses  were  rectified,  and  the  extraordinary  privileges  of  the 
higher  nobles  were  curtailed  or  abolished;  Lithuania  was  finally  joined  indlssolubly  to 
Poland,  and  from  this  time  there  was  to  be  but  one  diet  for  the  united  realm;  each 
retained,  however,  its  own  army,  titles,  treasury,  and  laws.  Lithuania  was  at  the  same 
time  reduced  by  the  annexation  of  Podlachia,  Volfaynia,  and  the  Ukraine,  to  Poland. 
Livonia  was  conquered  from  the  Kuhrhts  Sword-bearers  (a  community  similar  to,  though 
much  less  distinguished  than  tiie  Teutonic  knights);  and  the  power,  prosperity,  and 
opulence  of  the  state  seemed  to  guarantee  its  position  as  the  most  powerful  state  in 
eastern  Europe  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Tlie  population  almost  doubled  itself  under 
the  two  Big&munds;  but  this  dynasty,  whose  sway  was  so  happy  for  Poland,  ceased 
with  them;  and  the  warrior  class  having  tasted  the  sweets  of  freedom,  determined  to 
preserve  it  by  rendering  the  monarchy  elective.  The  elecUon  was  made  by  the  two 
dwunbers  of  the  diet — viz.,  the  senate  or  chamber  of  the  chief  nobles,  and  the  chamber 
of  nuncios,  or  representatives  of  the  inferior  nobles.  He  who  was  chosen  king  pos- 
sessed the  right  of  assembling  Uie  diet,  but  had  to  give  a  list  of  the  subjects  to  be -dis- 
cussed; and  the  representatives,  before  setting  out,  were  instructed  as  to  the  side  they 
were  to  support.  The  diet  only  lasted  six  weeks,  and  its  decisions  were  required  to  be 
unanimous;  so  that  if  the  l^erum  veto  (the  right  of  forbidding  the  passing  of  any 
measure)  were  freely  exercised  even  by  a  single  memtier,  all  leiri^latlon  was  at  a  stana- 
riill.   The  evil  effects  of  these  regulations  wen  oot  so  much  felt  at  flrat,  as  the  members 
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were  characterized  by  bonesty  and  zeal  for  the  general  good;  but  latterly,  when  venality 
and  aubservience  to  the  neiebborinfi;  powers  began  to  show  themselves,  all  the  measures 
necessary  for  protecting  ^land  from  dependence  on  her  neLj^bors  were,  by  a  few 
corrupt  and  treacherous  representatives,  rendered  of  no  avail.  The  first  elective  mon- 
arch was  Henry  of  Valou  (IIL  of  France,  q.v.),  who,  hovever,  soon  abandoned  the 
throne  for  that  of  France,  and  was  succeeded  by  Stephen  Battory  (1576-86),  voivode  of 
Transylvania,  a  man  of  energy  and  talent,  who  earned  on  war  successfully  against  the 
Russians,  who  had  attempted  to  seize  Livonia,  pursued  them  into  the  very  heart  of  their 
own  country,  and  compelled  the  czar  to  sue  for  peace;  he  also  subdued  the  semi-inde- 
pendent Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine,  and  to  some  degree  introduced  civilization  among 
them.  His  successor,  Bigismund  III.  (1586-1683),  who  was  succeeded  by  his  sons, 
Wladidas  lY.  (168»-48>  and  John  Casimir  (1648-72),  was  of  the  Yasa  family,  and  was 
the  crown-prince  of  Sweden;  but  his  election,  far  from  cementing  a  lK>nd  of  union 
between  the  two  countries,  only  imbittered  former  dissensions.  These  three  Swedish 
monarchs  were  most  unworthy  successors  to  Poland's  ablest  king,  as  they  had  neither 
talents  for  governing,  nor  characters  and  senUmente  congenial  to  a  warlike  nation;  on 
the  contrary,  their  policy  was  weak,  tortuous,  aud  vacillating.  Tet  they  were  always 
quarreling  with  their  neighbors,  declaring  war  with  Busua,  Sweden,  or  Turkey,  in  the 
most  imprudent  and  leckleBs  manner,  and  often  without  valid  pretezL  But  the  Polish 
armies,  though  as  little  foatered  and  caxed  for  as  the  other  portions  of  the  niuion,  were 
everywhere  victorious;  the  Swedish  and  Muscoviteannlee  were  successively  annihilated; 
Moscow  was  taken,  and  the  Kussions  reduced  to  such  an  abject  condition,  that  they 
offered  to  make  Sigismund's  son,  Wladiaias,  their  cznr.  Sweden  made  a  aimilar  offer  to 
another  son  of  the  Folish  monarch;  but  the  letter's  alisurd  beliavior  lost  for  Poland  this 
rich  result  of  her  great  victories;  and  the  fooliali  policy  of  the  whole  three  not  only 
rendered  fruitless  all  the  lavish  expenditure  of  Polish  blood  and  treasure,  but  lost  to  the 
country  many  of  her  richest  provinces,  and  left  her  without  a  single  ally;  while  their 
religious  bigotry  commenced  that  reign  of  intolenui(»  and  mutual  persecution  between 
the  various  sects  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  Poland's  downfall.  To  show  tbe 

S3wer  of  the  Poles  at  this  period,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  that  Great  Poland,  Utile 
oland  (Qalicia,  Podolia,  Ukraine,  etc.),  Livonia,  Lithuania,  (including  Samogitia  and 
Black  and  White  Russia,  Polesia,  and  Tchernigov),  Pomerelia  and  Ermeland,  Courland, 
Moldavia,  Bukovina,  Wallachia,  Bessarabia,  aud  Prussia,  were  either  integral  parte  of 
tbe  Polish  monarchy,  or  were  subject  to  it.  Tbe  imprudent  attempts  of  the  Bwcdisli 
sovereigns  to  amend  tiie  constitution  only  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  nobles,  and  led  to 
a  fiuther  curtfulment  of  royal  authority.  During  the  reign  o^  this  dynasty,  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia  were  snatched  by  the  Turks  from  under  the  Polish  protectorate;  Llvonii 
with  Riga  was  conquered  (1605-^1),  along  with  part  of  Prussia  (1629),  by  Sweden;  and 
Brandenburg  established  itself  in  complete  independence.  The  Cossacks,  who  had  been 
goaded  almost  to  madness  by  the  most  atrocious  oppression  and  religious  persecution, 
rose  in  rebellion  to  a  man,  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  aud  ever 
afterward  proved  themselves  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Poles,  In  the  reign  of 
John  Caaimir,  Poland  was  attacked  simultaneously  by  Russia,  Sweden,  Brandenburg 
(Uie  germ  of  ^e  present  kingdom  of  Pniss^,  the  Transylvanians,  and  the  Coesacks; 
the  country  was  entirely  overrun;  Warsaw,  Wilna,  and  Lemberg  taken;  and  tbe  king 
compelled  to  flee  to  Silesia  But  tlie  celebrated  staff  of  Polish  generals  was  not  yet 
extinct;  Czamieckl's  sword  was  as  the  breath  of  tbe  deatroyins  angel  to  Poland's 
enemies;  and  after  being  defeated  in  detail,  they  were  ignominioudy  expelled  from  the 
country.  But  in  the  subsequent  treaties,  Ducal  or  east  Prussia  was  wholly  given  up  to 
Brandenburg;  almost  all  Livonia' to  Sweden;  and  Smolensk,  Severia  or  Tchernigov,  and 
the  Ukraine  beyond  the  Dnieper,  were  given  to  Russia.  Michael  Wisoiowiecki  (1668- 
74),  the  sou  of  one  of  the  group  of  famous  generals  abov6  alluded  to,  but  himself  an 
Imbecile,  was  (contrary  to  his  own  wish — for  lie  was  well  aware  of  his  own  deficiencies) 
elected  as  tbeir  next  monarch ;  a  war  with  Turkey,  concluded  by  an  ignominious  peace, 
was  the  chief  event  of  his  reign.  But  the  senate  rejected  the  shameful  treaty,  the  Polish 
army  was  again  re-enforced,  the  Polish  monarch  resigued  the  command  to  John  Sobteski 
the  Hetman  (q.v.),  and  the  Turks  were  routed  with  great  slaughter  at  Choezim  (1678). 
After  some  dissensions  concerning  the  election  of  a  succrasor,  John  (III.,  q.v.)  Sobieski 

fi674-M)  was  choeen;  but  his  r^go,  though  it  crowned  the  Polos  with  abundan<»  of  tbe 
urel  wreaths  of  victory,  was  productive  of  no  good  to  the  Internal  admlnlstraUon.  Aa 
Sobieski's  su<»essor,  the  prince  of  Conti  was  legally  elected,  and  proclaimed  king;  bat 
the  cabinet  of  Yersailles  allowed  this  splendid  opportunity  of  becoming  supreme  ia 
Europe  to  escape;  and  Augustus  II.  oi  &u(ooy.  a  prot^;e  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
entered  Poland  at  the  head  of  a  Saxon  army,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  throne. 
Augustus,  unlike  all  his  predecessors,  nevei  seemed  to  identify  his  Interesto  with  those 
of  ms  Polish  subjects;  and  though  he  gained  their  hearta  by  promising  to  reconquer  for 
Poland  her  lost  provinces,  yet  this  promise  was  chiefly  made  as  an  excuse  for  keeping 
his  Saxon  army  in  the  country,  in  violation  of  the  ini<^  eontenta  (the  "magna  cfaarla 
of  P(dand).  His  war  with  Ute  Turks  restored  to  Poland  part  of  tbe  Ukra&e  and  the 
tottxeu  at  Eaminiec ;  Imt  that  with  Charles  XII.  brought  aoUdng  but  miafbrtune.  Hie 
war  wltii  Sweden  was  unpopular  in  Poland ;  In  fact,  tbe  Poles  of  the  eaatem  proviaow 
leeeiTed  Charles  with  open  arms;  but  bis  attempt  to  force  upon  them  Stanulaa  L» 
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KTDBkl  aa  their  king  severely  wounded  their  national  pride.  Augustus  returned  after 
the  battle  of  Poltava  (q.T.);  his  rirsl  retired  without  a  contest;  a  close  alliance  was 
formed  with  Russia,  and  the  Russian  troops  which  bad  campaigned  in  Poland  against 
the  Swedes  were,  along  with  his  Saxon  army,  retained.  The  Poles  demanded  their 
extradition,  but  in  vain;  and  the  Russian  cabinet  interfered  (1717)  between  the  king  and 
his  subjects,  compelling  both  parties  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace.  This  was  ttie  fxnnmence- 
ment  of  Poland's  dependence  on  Russia,  and  her  consequent  decline.  By  the  instigation 
of  Peter  the  great,  the  Polish  army  was  reduced  from  80,000  to  18,000;  and  the  country 
was  furtlier  weakened  by  the  mflusion  of  eflfeminacy,  immoraJity,  and  prodigality, 
throu^  the  evil  example  and  influence  of  the  court.  Religious  fanatlciem  also  more 
fully  oeTeloped  its  most  odious  features  during  bis  reign,  and  the  massacre  of  the  Pn>t- 
estiuits  St  Thorn  (1724)  and  the  legalized  exclusion  of  them  from  all  public  offices  was 
the  result.  The  succeeding  reign  of  Augustus  III.  (1788-68)  was  of  the  same  character; 
the  government  fell  more  and  more  under  Russian  iofluence,  and  its  political  relations 
with  other  countries  gradually  ceased.  Toward  the  end  of  his  reign,  the  more 
enlightened  of  the  Poles,  seeing  the  radical  defects  of  the  constitution,  the 
want  of  a  strong  central  government,  and  the  dangers  of  the  W>erum  Teto, 
entered  into  a  league  to  promote  the  establishment  of  a  welt -organized  hereditary  mon- 
archy.  But  the  conservative  or  republican  party  was  equally  strong,  and  refied  on 
Russian  influence;  and  the  conflict  between  these  parties  became  more  imbittered  from 
the  fact  that  the  monarchists  supported  the  Jesuits  In  disqualifying  all  dissenters  from 
holdiiu:  public  offices,  while  the  republican  party  supported  the  dissidents.  The  dissi- 
dents cuited  their  grievances  from  1717,  but  the  great  conflict  between  them  and  their 
opponents  did  not  break  out  till  1768.  The  cabinets  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin  now 
(1764)  presented  to  the  Poles  Stanislas  Poniatowski  as  their  king.  This  gross  insult, 
intensified  by  the  incapacity  of  Stanislas  for  such  an  office,  could  not  be  borne  in  quiet; 
the  king  and  the  Russian  ambassador  were  compelled  in  the  diet  to  listen  to  the  most 
spirited  protests  against  Russian  interference;  but  the  intense  national  spirit  of  the  Poles 
onlj  recoiled  upon  themselves,  for  the  Rusdan  ambassador  craftily  incited  tliem  to 
Insurrection,  and  kept  alive  their  mutual  diasensions.  The  monatdbic,  or  Czartoryski 
party  (so  called  because  it  was  headed  by  a  Lithuanian  prince  of  this  name),  had  suc- 
ceeded in  abolishing  the  Uberum  veto,  and  effecting  many  other  improvements;  but  they 
at  the  same  time  more  severely  oppressed  the  dissidents;  and  Russia,  finding  that  the 
political  policy  of  this  party  was  speedily  releasing  Poland  from  her  grasp,  joined  the 
party  of  the  djssidents  as  the  champion  of  religious  toleration  I  Her  ambassador  caused 
the  chief  leaders  of  the  Catholic  puiy  to  be  secretly  kidnapped,  and  sent  to  Siberia,  and 
compelled  the  republicans  to  accept  the  protectorate  of  Russia.  The  "confederation  of 
Bar  (so  called  from  Bar  in  Podolia)  was  now  formed  by  a  few  zealous  patriots,  an 
army  was  assembled,  and  war  decland  against  Russia.  The  confederates  were  sup- 
ported by  Turkey,  which  also  declared  war  against  the  czarina;  and  Russia,  alarmed  at 
the  appearance  of  affairs,  proposed  to  the  king  and  diet  an  alliance,  which  both  firmly 
refused.  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia,  who  had  formerly  gained  the  consent  of  Austria 
to  a  partition  of  Poland,  now,  in  1770,  made  the  same  proposal  to  Russia,  and  in  177lij 
the  fintpartiikm  was  effected;  Stanislas  and  his  diet  claiming  the  mediation  and  assist- 
ance of  the  other  powers  of  Europe  without  effect.  He  was  forced  in  the  following 
year  to  convoke  a  diet  for  the  purpose  of  reca«nizing  the  claims  of  the  three  partitioning 
powers  to  the  territories  they  mid  seised,  but  nw  members  appeared,  and  these  preserved 
perfect  silence.  The  territories  seixed  1^  the  three  powers  were  as  follows; 

Eng.  sq.  Miles.  Pop. 

Rusda.   42,000  1.800,000 

Prussia   18,000  416,000 

Austria   37,000  2,700.000 

The  whole  country  was  now  aroused  to  a  full  sense  ef  its  danger;  and  the  diet  of  the 
diminished  kingdom  labored  to  amend  the  constitution  and  strengthen  the  administrar 
tion  by  a  liberal  code  of  laws  and  r^ulations,  which  gave  political  ri^ts  to  the  cities, 
civil  rights  to  the  peasantry,  and  rendered  the  kingly  authtnity  hereditary.  In  this  tliej 
were  encouraged  by  Prussia,  whose  king,  Frederic  William,  swore  to  defend  thcm> 
ag^nst  Russia;  but  in  1791,  Catliarine  II.,  after  great  labor,  obtained,  by  means  of 
intrigues  and  bril)eiy.  tiie  services  of (out  of  300,000)  of  the  Polish  nobility,  who  pro- 
tested against  the  new  constitution  which  had  just  (May  8,  1791)  been  established,  and 
drew  up  a  document  at  Targowitz  (q.v.),  which  they  forwarded  to  the  Russian  court. 
Catharine,  thus  armed  with  a  pretext  for  interference,  advanced  her  army,  and  Prussia 
proving  traitorotis,  a  second  fruitless  resistance  to  the  united  Prussians  and  Russians, 
neadedby  Joseph  Poniatowski  (a.v.)  and  Sosciusko  (q.v.),  was  followed  by  a  lecond 
parittton  (1788)  between  Rusua  and  Pnissla,  as  follows: 

Eng.  aq.  Ulles.  Pop. 

Russia.   96.000  8,000,000 

Prussia   23,000  1,100.000 

which  the  diet  were  f  oroed  to  aancU<m  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  The  Poles  now 
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became  desperate;  a  general  rieing  took  place  (1704);  tfae  Fnusla&s  wen  empelled  to 
retreat  to  their  own  country,  aad  the  Russians  scTeral  times  routed;  but  then  a  new 
enemy  appeared  on  the  scene.  Austria  was  ctiagrined  at  having  taken  no  part  in  the 
second  partition,  and  was  determined  not  to  be  behindhand  on  this  occasion;  her  army 
according  advanced,  compelling  the  Poles  to  retreat;  and  fresh  hordes  of  Runians 
arriving,  Kosciusko,  at  the  head  of  the  last  patriot  army,  was  defeated;  and  the  sack  of 
Praga,  followed  by  the  capture  of  Warsaw,  finally  annihilated  the  Polish  mooaicby. 
The  AM  and  latt  partttion  (iTW)  distributed  the  remainder  of  the  coootry  as  follom: 

Eng.  8Q.  mies.  "Pop. 

RuBflia.   48,000  1,200,000 

Prussia   81.000  1,000,000 

Austria....   18,000  1,000,000 

Eing  Stanislas  resigned  his  crown,  and  died  broken-hearted  at  1^  Petersburg  in  179& 
The  Bubaequent  enccess  of  the  French  against  the  Russians,  and  the  tempting  promises 
of  the  emperor  Napoleon  to  reconstitute  Poland,  rallied  round  him  a  fai^ful  army  of 
patriots,  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  campidgns  of  the  French  against  Russia 
and  Austria;  but  all  that  Napoleon  accomplished  in  fulfillment  of  his  promise  was  the 
establishment,  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  (1807),  of  the  Duchy  of  Wartmc,  chiefly  out  of  the 
Prussian  share  of  Poland,  with  a  liberal  constitution,  and  the  elector  of  Saxony  at  its 
head.  The  duchy  was  an  energetic  little  state,  and  under  the  guidance  of  Prince  Joseph 
Poniatowski,  wrenched  western  Galicia  from  Austria  (1809),  at  the  same  time  furnish- 
ing a  numerous  and  much-valued  contingent  to  the  French  armies;  but  the  advance  of 
the  grand  allied  army  in  1818  put  an  end  to  its  existence.  After  the  cessions  by  Austria 
in  1800,  the  duchy  contained  58,290  English  sq.m.,  with  a  jmpulation  of  about  4,000,000. 
DaQtzic  was  also  declared  a  republic,  but  returned  to  Prussia  (Feb.  8, 1814).  The  division 
of  Poland  was  rearranged  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  1816,  the  origiaal  shares  of 
Prussia  and  Austria  were  dimmished,  and  that  part  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  which  was 
not  restored  to  Prussia  and  Austria  was  united  as  the  kingdom  of  Poland  (see  next  article) 
to  the  Rnssiaa  empire,  but  merely  by  the  bond  of  a  personal  union  (the  same  monarch 
being  the  sovereign  of  each),  the  two  states  being  wholly  independent  of  and  uncm- 
nected  with  each  other;  and  the  other  parts  of  Foland  were  completely  incorporated 
with  the  kingdoms  which  had  seized  them.  The  partition  of  Poland,  as  thus  finally 
arranged,  was  as  follows: 

^^!m.  PrsMnt  PvdMcal  Dlvldoiis.  « 

(     Provinces  of  Oooitaad.Wttebak.Konio.'TOna.afOdiiOilIliMk, 

BiiBrfa  MObfiOO      18,O0Ci.OI»-{        KohUev,  Volhjnlft,  Ktor,  Podtdla;  and  vStMRodom  «f  A- 

(        land  (4. v.). 

FmssiR          M|O00       8,000.000       Poaen,  most  of  W.  Fninia,  and  iereral  dlsMots  In  ProMia. 

Aostils   mfiOO       6,000,000        CMkIa,  Bokorlna,  aps,  etc 

while,  as  if  in  mockery  of  its  spirit  of  independence,  the  town  of  Cracow,  with  a  smalt 
surrounding  territory,  was  declared  free  and  independent,  under  the  guardianship  of 
Austria.  The  czar  at  first  gave  a  liberal  constitution,  including  biennial  diets,  a  respon- 
sible ministry,  an  independent  judiciary,  a  separate  standing  army,  and  liberty  of 
the  press;  and  he  seemed  to  take  pride  in  his  title  of  king  of  Poland;  but  his  brother 
Oonstantine,  having  been  appointed  military  governor,  speedily  put  an  end  to  the  har- 
mony between  the  czar  and  the  Poles,  and  drove  the  latter  into  insurrection.  Their  dis- 
content at  first  found  vent  in  secret  societies;  but  on  Nov.  80,  1830,  Constantine  and  his 
Russians  were  driven  out  of  Waraaw,  and  a  general  insurrection  of  the  people,  headed 
by  the  aristocracy,  took  place.  Prince  Czartoiyski  was  appointed  president  of  the  pro- 
visional government,  and  military  leaders,  as  Radzivil,  Deinblnski,  Bern,  etc.,  were  soon 
found;  but  a  general  want  of  energy  in  the  administration,  dUatoriness  on  the  part  of  the 
■  military  leaders,  and  the  checkiog  of  the  spread  of  the  insurrection  till  fruitless  negotia- 
tions had  been  entered  into  with  Nicholas,  were  errors  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  Poles. 
From  Jan..  1881,  till  Sept.  8  of  the  same  year,  a  series  of  bloody  confiicls  were  fought. 
In  which  the  Prussians  and  Austrians,  with  pitiable  subservience,  aided  the  czar.  At 
first  the  Poles  were  successful;  but  the  taking  of  the  cnpital  by  Paskevitcb  (q.v.)  soon 
ended  the  war.  which  was  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  imprisonment,  banish- 
ment, confiscation,  and  enforced  service  In  the  Russian  army.  From  ttiis  time  the  inde- 
pendence of  Poland  was  suppressed,  and  in  19S&  it  was  declared  to  be  an  tnt^ral  pact 
of  the  Russian  empire,  with  a  separate  administration  headed  by  a  viceroy  of  the  czar's 
choosing;  the  constitution  and  laws  were  abrogated;  strict  oensorsbip  of  the  press  and 
the  Russian  spy  police  system  established  in  all  its  vigor;  the  country  was  robbed  of  :ts 
rich  literary  collections  and  works  of  art ;  and  the  most  severe  and  arbitrary  measures 
taken  to  Russianize  the  people.  The  outbreaks  of  1888  and  1840  were  punished  by  the 
nllowa.  SimoltaneouB  disturbances  (1846)  in  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  poriions  of 
Poland  were  summarily  suppressed;  their  leaders  in  Prussia  were  imprisoned,  and  only 
saved  from  death  by  the  revolution  of  Mar.,  1848,  at  Berlin;  and  those  in  Austria  wem 
butchered  by  the  peasantry,  who  preferred  the  Austrian  to  a  national  government.  On 
Nov.  6,  A4B,  the  republic  of  Cracow  was  Incorporated  wldi  Austria.   After  the  aoces- 
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rion  of  the  czar  Alexander  IL,  In  185S,  the  condition  of  the  Poles  was  considerably 
umeliorsted;  an  act  of  amnesty  brouglit  back  maoT  of  the  expatriated  Poles,  and  various 
Other  reforms  were  hoped  for,  when,  in  1861,  another  insurrection  broke  out  Its  orij^a 
Is  curious,  and  gives  a  tfaorousb  iasight  into  the  relations  between  the  Fol»  and  their 
KuBsian  nilers.  A  large  multitude  (SO.OOO)  had  assembled  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
battle-field  of  Grochow  (where  two  battles  had  been  fought  in  tlie  spring  of  1881)  to  pray 
for  tlie  souls  of  those  wlio  had  fallen;  they  were  engaged  in  prayer  and  in  singing 
religious  chants,  when  they  were  charged  by  the  Russian  cavalry  and  gens  d'armes, 
several  of  them  killed,  and  numerous  arrests  made.  Tliis  event  excited  intense  national 
feeling  throughout  the  country;  and  othei*  national  demonstrations,  attended  with  simi- 
lar massacres  on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  produced  such  an  intense  dislike  to  the  ktter 
that  most  of  the  Poles  in  tlie  Russian  service  either  resigned  or  deserted.  The  Russians 
Immediately  had  recourse  to  the  most  severely  rcpresuve  measures,  forbidding  all 
assemblages  even  in  the  churches,  punishing  those  wlio  appeared  to  mourn  the  death  of 
relatives  Killed  in  the  previous  massacres,  or  who  wore  garments  of  certain  shapes  or 
colors.  The  application  of  the  Polish  nation  to  the  czar  (Feb.  38)  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Polish  nationality,  was  rejected,  but  certain  necessary  reforms  were  prom- 
ised. Tiiese  reforms  were  on  ute  whole  very  liberal,  and  tended  greatly  to  allay  the  general 
excitement;  but  the  Rusuan  goTorament  was  \ery  naturally  not  trusted  by  the  Poles, 
and  new  disturbances  broke  out  in  October  of  the  sameyear.  Poland  was  then  declared 
to  be  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  Gen.  Ludera  appointed  military  commandant  under  the 
grand  duke  Cooslantiue,  the  nephew  of  the  grana  duke  Constantine  above  mentioned.  The 
country  continued  in  a  state  of  commotioD  without  any  very  decided  ouibrcak ;  attempts 
were  made  to  assassinate  the  grand  duke  and  the  other  Russian  officials;  and  on  Jan.  18, 
1863,  LiUiuania  and  Volhynia  were  also  put  in  a  state  of  siege.  The  committee  of  the 
national  insurrection  issued  its  first  proclamation  in  Feb.,  1868;  and  a  week  afterward 
Hieroslavski  raised  the  standard  of  insuri'ection  in  the  n.w.,  on  the  Posen  frontier.  The 
iDBurrection  committee  continued  to  guide  the  revolt  by  issuing  proclamations  from  time 
to  time;  and  many  districts  of  Augustovo,  Radom,  Lublin,  Volhynia,  and  Lithuania 
were  speedily  id  insurrection.  It  was  a  mere  guerilla  war,  and  no  great  or  decisive  con- 
flicts took  place ;  but  the  sympathy  of  Eurepe  was  largely  enlisted  on  behalf  of  the  Poles. 
Remonstrances  from  Spain,  Sweden,  Austria,  France,  and  Britain  coniointly  and  repeat- 
edly. Italy,  the  Low  Countries,  Denmark,  and  Portugal,  were  wholly  disregarded  by  the 
czfltf's  ministers,  and  mutual  reprisals  continued;  incendiarism  and  murder  reigned  ram- 
pant; the  wealthier  Poles  were  ruined  by  fines  and  confiscations;  and  the  whole  popula- 
tl(ms  of  villages  were  put  to  the  sword  by  the  Russians;  while  murders  and  assassina- 
tions marked  the  reign  of  terror  of  the  national  committee.  At  last,  with  the  officious 
assistance  of  Prussia,  and  the  secret  sympathy  and  support  of  Austria,  the  czar's  troops 
succeeded  in  trampling  out  (1864)  the  last  embers  of  insurrection.  Great  numbers  of 
men,  women,  and  even  children,  concerned  in,  or  supposed  to  have  favored  the  revolt, 
were  executed;  crowds  were  transported  to  Siberia;  and  these  vigorous  measures  seem 
to  have  restored  "  tranquillity,  but  it  is  the  tranquillity  of  the  desert."  Contemporary 
with  this  last  outbreak,  symptoms  of  similar  disaffection  were  distinctly  noticeable  in 
nuBuan  Poland,  but  a  strong  force  of  soldiery  in  the  border  districts  toward  Russia 
prevented  any  outbreak.  It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that,  with  the  excepUon  of  the  single 
revolt  of  184fi  (which  perilled  almost  of  itselfju  no  rebellion  has  ever  taken  place  In  the 
portion  of  Poland  bdonging  to  Austria.  See  Polish  Lasouage  and  Lxtbbatdbb. 

POLABD,  KiKODOH  OF,  a  province  of  European  Russia,  wbich  was  united  to  that 
empire  in  1816 — though  the  tiUe  of  kingdom  was  left,  and  a  peculiar  form  of  government 
long  continued  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  provinces — is  surrounded  oy  Prusua, 
Austria,  and  western  Russia  or  Bnssian  Poland,  and  contains  49, 167  English  sq.  m. ,  with 
a  pop.  (1894)  of  9,184,306.  In  1890  there  were  6,214,504  Roman  Catholics,  1,134,268  Jews, 
445,018  Protestants,  and  398,885  Greek  church  (this  not  counting  the  troops).  The 
surface  of  the  country  is  in  general  very  level,  with  now  and  then  a  hill,  or  rather 
undulation,  which  relieves  the  uniformity  of  the  scene.  In  Radom,  however,  there  is  a 
range  of  hills,  some  peaks  of  wbich  attain  a  height  of  2,000  ft.  above  sea^level.  The 
chief  river  of  Poland  Is  the  yistnk^  which  enters  uie  country  by  its  Bonthem  boundair, 
and  flows  first  n.  and  then  n.w.,  making  its  exit  near  Thorn;  two  of  its  tributaries,  the 
Wieprs  and  the  Pilica,  belong  wholly,  and  third,  the  Bug,  partially,  to  Poland.  The 
Warla,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Oder,  drains  the  w.,  and  the  Niemen,  the  n.e.  dis- 
tricts. The  Vistula  and  the  Niemen  are  wholly  navigable  in  Poland;  and  the  Bug, 
Narew,  and  Warta  are  so  for  a  considerable  portion  of  their  course.  By  these  means  of 
communication  the  exports  of  the  country  are  collected  at  Daiitzic,  Stettin,  Memel,  and 
Tilsit,  on  the  Baltic,  and  the  imports  introduced  Into  the  country.  The  climate  is  severe, 
the  summers  being  very  hot,  and  the  winters  excessively  cold.  The  soil  very  much 
resembles  that  of  tne  other  parts  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Poland,  producing  magnifi- 
cent crops  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  buckwheat,  the  usual  leguminous  plants, 
hemn,  tobacco,  fiax,  and  orchard-fruits.  In  Poland,  about  56  per  cent,  of  the  land  is 
arable  land.  Since  1867  Poland  Is  divided  for  admlniatratlre  purposes  Into  10  govem- 
mente— viz. :  ^ 
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KallM   4,882  887,817 

Klelce   8,807 

Lomza   4,667  606,688 

Lublin   6,499  979,700 

Plotrkow   4,729  1,091,282 

Plock   4,200  701,000 

Badom   4,769  182,000 

Siedlce   6,686  071,608 

Suwalki    4,840  868,082 

Warsaw   6,628  1,466,181 


Total   49,167  8,485,972 


The  population  la  about  lOO  to  the  sq.  m.,  being  more  than  three  times  as  dense  as  that 
of  the  rest  of  European  Russia.  A  lai^re  proportion  of  the  country  population  employ 
themseives  in  the  rearing  and  breeding  of  horses,  cattle,  and  pigs ;  sheep  are  not  so  com- 
mon; but  swarms  of  bees  abound,  and  there  is  a  large  export  trade  in  honey.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  towns  Is  lai^ly  employed  In  wool-spinning  and  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  cloth,  cotton  and  lin«i  spinning  and  weaving,  the  production  of  Uqaeurs,  oil, 
vinegar,  glass  and  earthenware,  paper,  beer  and  porter,  etc.  'Die  most  of  the  commerce 
Is  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  Poland,  which  had  a  separate  government  till  1864,  was  in 
that  year  deprived  of  the  last  remnant  of  its  administratlTe  Independence.  After  the 
suppression  of  the  revolt  (see  preceding  article),  the  coantry  was  placed  under  eight  mil- 
itary governors;  In  1867  the  administration  was  committed  to  a  commission  sitting  at 
8t.  Petersburg;  and  by  a  ukase,  dated  Feb.  23,  1868,  the  govemmei.t  of  Poland  was 
absolutely  incorporated  with  that  of  Russia.  The  average  annual  value  of  Polish  Indns- 
Mes  is  $120,000,000  a  year,  a  large  sum,  considering  that  the  population  is  chiefly  agri- 
cultural. There  Is  a  university  at  Warsaw,  and  there  is  a  hagfi  nwoabear  of  high  schools, 
gymnasia  and  primary  schools.  There  are  coal,  brown  hematite,  copper,  zinc,  and  tin 
mines.    See  Morflll,  The  Story  of  Poland  {l&dS). 

FOLAHS,  Luke  Pottbb,  ll.d.,  b.  Vt.,  1816;  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1836;  he  rose  rapidly  In  the  profession,  was  probate  raster  in  1889,  prosecuting 
attorney  in  1848,  and  in  1848  became  a  member  of  the  state  supreme  court.  He  remained 
oa  the  bench  16  years,  for  the  last  five  of  which  he  was  chieMustlce.  In  1866  be  was 
elected  U.  S.  senator  to  fill  a  two  years'  vacancy.  From  1867-75  and  1888-66  he  was  a 
member  of  congress,  and  was  prominent  among  the  republican  leaders.'  He  d.  1887. 

FOIAS  CntCLZ,  or  Abctic  Oibclb.    See  Ancna 

WLAR  CLOCK,  an  instrument  Invented  by  sir  Charlee  Wheatstoue  for  tdUng  the 
time  of  by  means  of  light  whUA  baa  been  polarized  liy  pasdng  thnmgh  the  aimoa- 
pbwe.   l^e  reader  of  the  artide  Polabizatioh  will  understand  the  manner  in  whidi 

the  licht  of  the  sky  is  polarized  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  sun's  raya  If  the 
Nicol  s  prism.which  is  described  in  that  article,  is  used  as  an  analyzer  and  placed  with  Its 
axis  parallel  to  that  of  the  earth  and  turned  around  so  as  to  change  its  position  toward 
the  plane  of  polarization,  there  will  he  a  change  of  intensity  of  light  and  color.  The 
same  changes  will  be  produced  if  the  axis  of  the  prism  is  not  revolved  with  respect  to 
the  earth,  because  the  earth's  axial  rotation  will  change  the  relative  plane  of  polarization 
of  the  sun's  rays.  These  remarks,  taken  in  connecUon  with  the  article  Polakizatiok, 
explain  the  pnnciple  of  the  polar  dock,  whose  descripliou  by  the  inventor  may  be  con 
densed  as  follows:  At  the  extremity  of  a  vertical  pillar  a  hollow  conical  tube  is  mounted 
Dpon  a  hin^  so  that  Its  axis  may  be  broucht,  at  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  parallel 
with  its  axis.  The  plane  of  the  base  of  the  cone  consists  of  a  ring  in  which  there  is 
fitted  a  glass  disk,  whose  plane  Is,  of  course,  perpendicular  to  the  earth's  axis.  On  the 
lower  b^f  of  this  disk  there  is  a  graduated  semicircle  divided  Into  13  parts,  indicating 
the  hours  from  VI.  to  VI.  This  nng  and  glass  disk  are  fixed  upon  an  arm,  and  cannot 
be  rota^.  The  other  part  of  the  cone^  however,  whose  base  fits  whhin  the  ring,  may 
be  revolved  on  its  axis,  and  in  this  base  there  is  also  fitted  another  glass  disk,  in  whoso 
center  there  is  a  nnall  star,  formed  of  thin  scales  of  selenitc,  which,  when  examined  by 
polarized  light,  exhibits  strong  contrasts  of  colors.  An  index  upon  the  plate  is  placed 
in  such  a  position  as  to  be  a  prolongation  of  one  of  the  principal  scf^ions  of  the  selenite 
scales  or  plates.  At  the  smaller  end  of  the  conical  tube  there  is  a  Kicol's  prism  which 
has  either  of  its  diagonals  46°  from  the  principal  section  of  the  selenite  plates.  Placing 
the  eye  behind  the  Nicol's  prism  the  observer  will  find  that  the  star  will  in  general  be 
richly  colored;  but  as  the  tube  is  tamed  on  its  axis  the  colors  will  vary  in  intensity, 
and  In  two  positions  will  entirely  (".isappear.  In  one  of  these  portions  a  smaller  clrcubr 
disk  in  the  center  of  the  star  wiu  be  of  a  certain  color,  while  in  the  other  po^Uon  It  will 
have  tbe  complementary  color.  This  effect  is  obtained  by  placing  the  principal  sertioa 
of  the  small  central  disk  22^°  from  that  of  the  other  sections  of  selenite  forming  the  star. 
The  time  is  ascertained  as  follows:  the  tube  is  turned  on  its  axis  until  the  color  of  the 
star  entirely  disappears,  while  tbe  central  disk  remains  red,  when  the  index  will  point  at 
the  hour  within  a  very  few  minutes.  Unlike  the  sun-dial,  the  polar  clock  need  not  l» 
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placed  la  the  bud's  rars;  It  may  stand  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  or  a  building,  or  at  a  n. 
vindow,  and  it  mav  do  used  when  the  akj  is  overcast  if  the  obscurity  Is  not  grea^ 
particularly  in  the  direction  of  the  n.  star. 

FOLAB  XZFEDinOVS.  Under  this  head  are  classed  all  those  voyages  of  discovery 
which  hare  been  made  toward  the  n.  and  s,  poles,  and  to  the  regions  wTUiin  the  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  circles.  The  u.  polar  regions  present  a  much  greater  land-surface  than 
those  round  the  s.  pole,  and  on  this  account  possess  a  higher  temperature,  and  ofter  a 
more  valuable  field  for  discovery,  for  which  reasons,  as  well  as  by  reason  of  their  greater 
proximity,  polar  expeditions  have  been  far  more  f<%quently  duectcd  to  the  u.  Uian  to 
ibe  south. 

Abctio  Ei3cfbdith)its. — Polar  expeditions  were  commenced  with  a  view  to  discover  a 
shorter  route  to  thegolden  realms  of  theeast ;  but  the  first  attempts  were  made  by  coast- 
ing along  tben.  of  Europe  and  America.  (See  NoBTH-EAffTANDNoRTR-wBSTPAsa^oBs.) 
It  was  not  till  1603  that  the  first  arctic  exploring  expedition,  cooeisting  of  one  vessel,  tht 
Oodtpeed,  commanded  by  Stephen  Bennett,  started  for  a  voyage  of  northern  discovery; 
and  tiiis,  as  well  as  the  succeeding  expediUoos  of  Bennett,  were  devoted  to  morse-hunt- 
ing ratlMT  than  to  geographical  invesUgaUon.  In  1607  Henry  Hudson  (q.r.)  was  sent 
out  by  the  Muscovy  company  £o  penebate  to  ih»  n.  pole,  but  be  was  stopped  about  the 
n.  of  opitzbergen  (m  laL  61°  80')  by  the  ice.  The  succeeding  voyages  of  Jonas  Poole  in 
1610,  1611,  and  1613,  and  of  Baffin  in  1613,  were  not  primarily  voyages  of  discovenr, 
and  they  added  nothing  to  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  polar  regions;  but  in  the 
expedition  of  Fotherby  and  Baffin  up  Davis's  Strait,  in  the  following  year,  the  latter  dis- 
covered a  northern  outlet  to  the  bay  called  bv  his  own  name,  which  was  denominated 
Smith's  sound.  Fotherby  was  sent  out  aj^ln  in  1615,  and  attempted  to  pass  through  the 
•ea  which  lies  between  Qreenland  and  Spitzbergen,  but  was  again  baffled,  and  compelled 
to  return,  after  correcting  some  erroneous  observations  of  Hudson.  These  seven  expe- 
ditions were  all  sent  out  by  the  Muscovy  company;  and  the  cargoes  of  seal-skins,  oil, 
teeth,  etc.,  which  they  brought  back  helped  to  defray  the  expense  of  their  outfit  For 
the  next  century  and  a  half  the  attempts  to  reach  the  n.  pole  were  not  resumed;  but  the 
extraordinary  zeal  in  the  causa  of  naval  discovery  which  sprung  up  in  the  beginning 
of  George  Iu.'a  reign,  produced  two  renewed  efforts.  The  first  of  these  was  made  in 
the  spring  of  1778  by  an  expedition  consisting  of  two  vessels,  nnder  Capt  John  Phipps 
(afterwara  lord  Mulsrave),  and  fitted  out  by  the  admiralty  purely  for  scientific  pur- 
poses. PhipiJS  salted  along  the  shore  of  Spitzbergen  till  he  was  stopped  by  the  ice  at 
Cloven  Cliff;  he  then  coasted  backward  and  forward  along  the  ice-Qcld  for  nearly  a 
month,  trying  the  various  narrow  openings,  some  of  which  were  two  leagues  in  depth, 
till  he  found  one  which  took  him  Into  open  water.  By  a  sudden  change  In  the  climate 
he  was  frozen  in,  and  only  extricated  his  ships  after  severe  labor.  TheTiigliest  point  to 
which  he  reached  was  lat.  80"  48'  n,,  less  by  49  m.  than  the  most  noilheriy  latitude 
attained  by  Hudson;  and  though  be  had  a  more  than  usual  amount  of  dimculties  to 
encounter,  yet  bis  failure,  along  with  that  of  Capt.  Cook,  who  attempted  to  reach  the 
pole  by  Benriog's  Strait  but  onlr  penetrated  to  lat.  70°  45'  n.,  greatly  disheartened  other 
explorert  The  offer  of  £5,000  by  the  British  parliament  to  the  crew  that  should  pen- 
etrate to  within  1°  of  the  pole,  awaked  no  competition;  but  in  1806  Hr.  Scoresby,  then 
mate  of  a  Greenland  whaler  from  Hull,  reached  a  point  directly  n.  of  Spitzbergen,  in 
lat.  81°  30*  n.,  and  therefore  only  about  610  geographical  m.  from  the  pole.  In  follow- 
ing expeditions  the  same  enterprising  navigator  made  many  geographical  explorations  of 
Jan  Mayen's  land  and  the  e.  coast  of  Greenland,  largely  addmg  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
character  and  products  of  the  arctic  re^ons.  Tlie  subsequent  expeditions  of  Buchan 
and  Franklin  in  1818,  of  Clavering  in  1833,  of  Gcaab  (Danish)  in  1828,  of  De  Bloeseville 
(EVencli)  tn  1888,  may  be  considered  as  failure^  so  far  as  geographical  discovery  is  con- 
cerned; for,  omitting  the  French  expedition,  the  fate  of  which,  is  still  involved  in  mys- 
tery, none  of  them  reached  so  high  latitudes  as  the  previous  English  expeditions.  After 
the  failure  of  Buchan  and  Franklin's  expedition,  the  impossibiTitv  of  ever  reaching  tiie 
pole  was  generall  V  accepted  in  Gt.  Britain  as  fact ;  but  Mr.  Scores&y,  in  a  memoir  which 
he  oommunlcatea  to  the  Wemerian  Society,  endeavored  to  prove  that  this  supposed 
impossibility  was  by  no  means  such;  in  fact,  that  a  journey  to  the  pole  could  be  mads 
without  any  enormous  amount  either  of  difficulty  or  danger.  The  principal  obstacle  to 
be  encountered  being  the  alternation  of  Ice-fields  and  water,  which  prevented  all  advance 
either  by  ships  or  sledges,  Mr.  Scoresby  proposed  the  use  of  a  vehicle  which  could  be 
used  either  as  a  sledge  or  boat,  and  recommended  a  team  of  dogs  to  draw  it,  they  being 
lighter  (for  conveyance  by  water,  and  for  traveling  over  thin  Ice)  and  more  tractable 
than  reindeer.  After  some  time  this  suggestion  began  to  receive  a  considetable  share  of 
attention,  and  Capt.  Parry  (celebrated  for  bis  discoveries  in  the  polar  seasof  N.America) 
was  put  in  command  of  an  expedition  fitted  out  in  accordance  with  ScoreaWs  plans. 
He  sdled  from  Ehigland  In  the  Bedn.  on  Mar.  27, 1827;  but  it  was  June  22  before  the 
exploring  party  quuted  the  ship,  which  was  left  on  the  n.  shore  of  Spitzbergen,  In  charge 
of  a  small  crew,  and  betook  themselves  to  the  boats;  and  in  spite  of  the  advanced  season 
of  the  year  they  in  the  first  two  days  advanced  to  81°  13'.  Here  they  began  to  encounter 
many  difficulties;  the  ice-fields  were  small,  and  near  each  other,  necessitating  a  constant 
conversion  of  the  vehicle  from  a  sledge  to  a  boat,  which  could  not  be  effected  without 
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unloading  It,  an  operation  which  consumed  much  time.  This  aardship,  however,  was 
endurable  ;  but,  to  Parry's  intense  chagrin,  he  discovered,  about  July  22,  that  ttie  Ice 
over  which  they  were  traveling  waa  moving  southward  as  rapidly  as  they  were  advandng 
n.,  so  that  on  the  24th,  after  having  travelra  apparently  22  m.  Id  the  throe  previona  ^yt, 
they  found  themselves  in  the  same  latitude  as  on  the  21st  Coder  these  circunislances 
Parry  resol'rad  to  return,  which  he  accordingly  did,  reaching  his  idiip  on  Auk. 
highest  point  reached  by  him  was  82'  40'.  Anew  land,  about  200  m.  n,  of  Nova  Zerabhi, 
to  which  the  name  Franz  Joseph  Laod  has  been  assigned,  was  discovered  by  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  polar  expedition  of  1872-74,  under  Lieuts.  Weybrechtaud  Payer.  Its  a.  coast 
lies  about  tlie  80th  parallel,  and  It  was  explored,  by  means  of  sledges,  up  to  82'  S'  n., 
while  land  was  seen  ezteoding  as  far  as  88°  north.  In  1864  two  American  exploros 
passed  through  Smith  Bound,  and  reached  Cape  Constitution  in  82'  27'  n.  lat.  and  saw, 
as  they  thought,  a  boundless  open  polar  sea.  The  Polaria  sailed  in  July,  1871,  from 
New  London,  Conn.,  and  reached  83  16'  north.  The  supposed  polar  sea  being  a  sound 
entering  Kennedy  Channel,  gave  hopes  of  reaching  the  pole  through  Smith  B<wnd.  An 
English  arctic  expedition  under  Capt.  Nares  sailed  in  1875.  and,  through  Smith  Sound, 
reached  the  highest  latitude  till  then  attained,  83'  20',  Unable  to  penetrate  further,  it 
returned  in  1878.  In  the  year  1860  Dr.  Isaac  I.  Hayes  had  made  an  expedition  to  Bmilh 
Sound  ;  and,  by  sledge,  to  a  point  as  far  n.  as  82.45  ;  aud  in  1860  visited  Greenland,  and 
explored  a  considerable  portion  of  its  southern  coast.  See  Hates,  Isaac  I.  Unsuccess- 
fuf  efforts  were  made  to  reach  the  n.  pole  by  way  of  Barents  Sea,  from  1857  to  1867,  1^ 
the  Swedes,  Germans,  and  Austrians ;  the  German  geographer,  Petermann,  having  given 
the  weight  of  his  andiority  to  the  opinion  that  this  was  the  moat  fea^ble  route.  Capt 
H^ll  made  his  first  expedition  in  I860  ;  and  his  last,  on  the  Potarit,  In  1870.  See  Hau., 
Charles  Francis.  He  added  materially  to  the  existing  geographical  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  arctic  regioos,  and  gained  valuable  information  regarding  the  fate  of  the 
Pmnliltn  expedition.  In  1875,  '76,  and  '78,  Prof.  NordenskjOld  explored  from  the  Nor- 
wegian coast  by  way  of  the  Kara  Sea,  and  past  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  Rlrer,  skirting 
the  whole  of  Siberia  to  Behring's  Straits,  demonstrating  the  practicability  of  making 
the  voyage  by  thia  roate  from  Norway  to  Japan.  On  July  8,  1879,  the  Jeannetie,  a 
bark-rigged  steam-yacht  of  420  tons  burden,  sailed  from  Ban  Francisco  t<a  a  voyage  of 
exploration  to  the  arctic  regions,  via  Behring  s  Straits  ;  the  first  to  attempt  It  by  this 
route.  "This  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  James  Gordon  Bennett,  proprietor  of  the  New 
Yorlt  Herald,  and  was  commanded  by  Lieut.  De  Long,  U.  B.  N.  'Three  iaiands  were 
discovered,  the  most  northerly,  in  lat  77°  8'  n.,  long.  157°  82'  e. ;  but  the  ship  waa  crushed 
by  the  Ice  In  June,  1881,  and  the  party  was  forced  to  retreat  to  the  Siberian  coast.  Their 
boats  became  separated  la  a  ^le ;  one  was  lost  De  Long  and  11  of  his  companions 
died  of  starvation  in  the  Lena  I>elta. 

As  nothing  had  been  heard  from  the  JiRinn«(te  expedition,  the  American  government, 
in  the  summer  of  1880,  sent  Capt.  Hooper,  in  command  of  the  Omoin,  to  look  for  it, 
and  for  several  whaling  ships  in  the  polar  seas,  from  which  no  tidings  had  come.  Capt. 
Hooper  returned,  Oct.  12,  haviag  seen  nothing  of  the  missing  vessels.  In  1881  five  ex- 
peditions were  sent  out  by  the  United  States.  The  Rodgera,  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Benr, 
was  to  find  the  Jeann^te,  and  the  whalers,  Mt.  WoUokon  and  Vigilant;  the  Cormn, 
under  Capt.  Hooper,  and  Xhe  Alliance,  in  charge  of  Commander  Wadleigh,  besides  hav- 
ing other  missions,  were  to  aid  In  the  search.  In  addition,  two  parties  were  aent  to  oc- 
cupy the  two  international  polar  Btati(HiB— one  to  Pt  Barrow  tanA  the  other  to  Smith 
Bound.  According  to  the  agreement  made  at  the  International  Polar  Congress,  held  fn 
1880,  Russia  waa  to  establish  two  atatlons  ;  Norway,  Sweden,  Holland.  Austria,  and  Den- 
mark, one  station  each.  The  observations  were  to  begin  after  1881,  Aug.  1,  and  to  con- 
tinue till  188S,  Sept.  1.  France  and  Germany  sent  parties  to  the  south  polar  regions. 
There  were  to  be  meteorological,  magDetlc,  electric,  and  pendulum  observations.  Lieut 
Greely  and  party  were  landed  at  Lady  Franklin  Bay,  1881,  Aug.  11,  and  were  to  remain 
there  till  1 883.  In  the  mean  time  news  came  from  the  Jeannetie  party  ;  the  ahlp  liad  been 
crushed  by  ice,  1881,  June  18,  and  part  of  the  crew  in  two  boats  reached  the  mouth  of 
Uie  Lena  River,  made  their  way  through  northern  Siberia  to  the  Russian  settlementa.  only 
13  surviving  the  journey.  In  1882  observalions  were  being  made  at  16  of  the  polar  sta- 
tions. The  relief  extiedltlon  sent  in  1882  to  the  Greelv  party  fsdled  to  reach  them  on  ac- 
count of  the  ice,  and  again,  in  1883,  the  expedition  under  Lieut.  Garlington  in  the  Prvieu* 
and  Tantic  failed.  The  Proteus  was  crushed  by  the  ice.  and  after,  with  much  difficulty, 
leaving  500  rations  near  Cape  Sabine,  Garlington  and  his  men  reached  the  Tantic  and  re- 
turned to  St.  John's,  N.  F.  The  Greely  party  having  had  no  relief  since  they  were  sent 
out,  their  condition  excited  great  anxiety  and  sympathy,  and  in  1^  three  thorongfaly 
equipped  vessels  were  sent  in  search,  finding  and  rescuing  the  starving  remnant  oi  the 
party — sjven  persons — June  23,  near  the  mouth  of  Smith  Sound. 

Antabctic  ExrKDiTioNa.— The  attempts  to  penetrate  to  the  s.  pole  areof  very  recent 
date,  mainly  because  a  knowledge  of  the  southern  polar  regions  Is  only  valuable  to 
Europeans  from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  Cook  and  Furneaux  are  the  first  navigators 
who  are  known  to  have  crossed  the  antarctic  circle,  but  the  former  penetrated  only  to 
lat.  71'  10'  B.,  and  neither  made  any  discoveries  of  Importance.  Belunghausen,  a  hub* 
slan  navigator,  reached  lat  70' s.  in  1810,  and  two  years  after  discovered  Alexander*! 
Land  and  Pe'er's  Land,  then  the  most  southerly  istaods  known.  In  1833  Capt.  WeddeU 
reached  lat  74°  16' s.,  long.  34"  16'  w.,  and  saw  beyond  him  an  open  sea  to  the  s.,  bat 
made  no  important  additions  to  our  geographical  knowledge.    In  1881  Ci4>t  John  Blscoe 
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discovered  Enderby  Lind  ;  and  in  18S8  the  Bealing-scfaooner  Slita  Scott,  from  Nevr  Zea- 
land, discorered  Babrina  Land  (q.v.) ;  and  In  the  same  year  tlie  U.  B.  expedition,  undra: 
Capt,  Wilkes,  eet  out  on  a  career  of  exploraUcm,  whicti  reaalted  in  the  discovery  (Jan., 
1B40)  of  what  he  with  reason  supposed  lo  be  a  eimtinaous  ooest-line,  though  an  lce-lin« 
of  from  8  to  13  m.  in  width  prevented  him  from  establishing  its  continuity  b^ond 
dispute.  The  (supposed  continental)  coast  stretched  from  RinKold's  Knoll  on  the  e.  tc 
Enaerby  land  on  the  w.,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  currents  to  disturb  the 
Ice-bamer,  and  by  a  much  less  precipitous  character  than  belongs  to  islands.  In  1840  a 
French  expedition,  under  D'Urrille,  discovered  a  line  of  coast  lying  directly  s.  from 
Victoria  (Austral!^  on  the  antarctic  circle.  But  the  most  important  discoveries  of  all 
were  achieved  by  Capt.  (afterward  sir  James)  Clarke  Boss,  who  made  three  several  vot 
ages  In  1841-48,  discovering  Victoria  Land  (q.v.X  and  tracing  Its  coast  from  lat.  71"  to 
lat.  78"  lO*  (the  faighestsoulhem  latitude  everaltalned).  In  li&  third  voyage  Ross  proved 
that  the  lands  discovered  by  D'Urvllle  were  istonds  of  inconsiderable  magnitude  ;  and 
his  antarctic  expedition  has  D^des  supplied  much  important  Infonnation  to  the  sludenti 
of  natural  history,  geology,  and,  above  all,  of  magnetism  (q.v.).  Boss's  geographical 
discoveries  have  since  been  confirmed. 

In  1889  Fridtjof  Nansen  (q.v.),  made  a  successful  trip  across  Greenland,  as  the  result 
of  which  he  made,  in  1899-90,  a  new  polar  expedition.  In  1891,  Lieut.  B.  E.  Peary, 
U.  S.  N.,  carried  out  a  preliminary  voyage  to  the  polar  region.  The  experience  thus 
acQDired  he  sought  to  utilize  In  a  second  expedition,  which,  after  elaborate  t^eparation, 
he  Degan  In  1898,  his  intention  being  to  remain  at  the  north  for  sevnal  yean. 

TOLABIBOOn,  an  instrument  used  for  testing  the  amount  of  jpolarization  in  a  beam 
of  light  See  Polarization  op  Lioht.  As  pc^ization  of  ligfit  consists  in  reducf  Dg 
the  luminous  vibratioua  to  one  plane,  that  part  of  a  polarizing  apparatus — of  wbich  there 
are  several  kinds — which  is  called  the  analyzer  performs  the  omee  of  a  polariBcope;  but 
to  make  an  efficient  instrument,  several  additions  are  required.  There  are  difierent 
forms.  In  Arago's  polariscope  a  plate  of  quartz  cut  across  its  axis  is  placed  in  one  end 
of  a  tube,  which  carries  at  the  other  end  a  double  refracting  prism,  by  means  of  which 
two  images  are  seen,  which  in  common  light  are  colorless,  but  in  polarized  light  exhilut 
complementaiy  colors.  In  the  saccbarimeter  of  Soleil  there  Is  a  disk  of  rock  ctystal 
made  of  two  semicircular  plates  respectively  cut  from  cry&tals  of  right  and  left-handed 
rotatorypower.  This  disk  produces  the  best  effect  when  of  a  thickness  of  0.148  of  an 
inch.  When  common  light  passes  through  this  disk,  aud  then  through  an  analyzer,  it 
does  not  become  colored;  but  if  it  hns  been  polarized,  that  is,  reduced  to  vibrations  In 
one  plane,  tlie  two  semicircles  of  which  the  disk  is  composed  will  exhibit  complementary 
Rolors,  except  inime  position,  when  the  tint  will  be  the  same  in  both.  Any  alteration 
in  the  power  of  the  medium  through  which  a  polarized  ray  passes  to  turn  me  plane  of 
polarisMion  to  the  rijj^t  or  to  the  left  wlU  cause  a  reuipearance  of  color,  and  therefore 
this  instnunent  is  nseiiil  in  examining  sugars.   See  SACcHABmsnni, 

n^ABHT.  The  n.  and  s.  poles  of  the  earth's  axis  are  familiar  terms,  and  so  are  the 
derived  terms  of  the  n.  and  s.  poles  of  a  magnet  (see  Maon  rtibm ).  A  right-handed  and  a 
left-handed  corkscrew,  or  helix,  are  also  perfectly  well  known.  The  distinction 
between  the  members  o£  any  of  these  pairs  leads  us  to  the  conslderaticn  of  polarity, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  define  except  by  illustrations.  In  the  case  of  the  helix,  it  is  the 
diflefence  between  right-handed  and  left-handed;  not  as  in  a  magnet,  the  difference 
between  the  two  ends.  If  we  look  closely  into  the  quesUon,  we  find  that  it  is  impossible 
to  define  the  term  "right-handed  rotation  "  in  the  abstract  We  may  define  it  as  being 
the  same  as  that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  or  that  of  the  apparent  motion  of  the  celestid 
Ijodiefl  about  us  in  this  northern  hemiipkere;  but  to  a  person  at  the  eouator,  or  to  one 
who  had  never  seen  a  watch,  such  comparisons  would  be  without  meamng.  In  fact,  it 
is  impos^ble  to  Klve  a  definition  of  even  such  a  simple  term  as  right,  down.  eoMt,  etc, 
independent  of  reference  to  the  motion  or  position  of  some  external  object.  But  there  is, 
in  many  cases,  an  important  scientific  reality  underlying,  and  perhaps  causing  these  dif- 
ficulties. To  a  spectator  looking  down  upon  the  n.  pole  of  the  earth,  the  axial  rotation 
would  appear  to  be  left-handed,  or  opposite  to  that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch;  while  at  the 
a  polethe  appearance  Is  the  reverse.  In  fact,  as  motion  in  a  horizontal  straight  line 
appears  to  be  from  right  to  left,  or  from  left  to  right,  according  to  the  nde  on  which  tlie 
spectator  stands;  so  motion  in  a  curve  appears  to  be  right-handed  or  left-banded* 
according  to  the  side  of  its  plane  from  which  it  is  looked  at  And  this 
Is  now  known  to  be  the  cause  of  the  difference  of  poles  in  a  magnet ; 
the  hypothesis  of  two  magnetic  fiuids  is  dismissed,  and  Ampere's  expla- 
nation, that  in  a  magnet  currents  of  electricity  revolve  round  each 
particle  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  magnetization,  at 
once  accounts  for  the  dlMimilarity  of  the  poles.  Such  a  figure  as  this 
gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  subject  A  little  electric  current,  such  as  that 
m  the  figure,  in  which  pceltlve  electricity  passes  -in  the  direction  indi- 
cated by  the  arrow-head,  acts  upon  external  bodies  exactly  as  a  small  magnet  would 
whoee  axis  is,  as  in  the  cut,  perpendicular  to  its  plane,  the  arrow-head  representing  the 
north  pole ;  that  is.  tiie  pole  which  turns  toward  the  touth.  Again,  an  electric  current 
paieeing  In  a  straight  wire  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  altogether  independent  of 
polariQr ;  yet  it  is  found  that  such  a  current  moving  in  the  straight  line  in  the  cut»  In 
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the  direction  of  the  arrow-head,  tends  to  make  the  Turrih  pole  of  a  magnet  rotate  round 
it  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow-head  in  the  circle.  Again,  there  are  certain 
crystals  which,  when  heated,  become  electric.  One  end  of  a  prwn  of  tqurmaline,  for 
instance,  takes  positive,  the  other  negative,  electricity. 

POLAltlZATIOV  OV  UOHT.  A  ray  of  light  from  the  sun  or  a  lamp,  which  has  not 
been  reflected  or  refracted  in  its  course  to  the  eye,  possesses  no  properties  by  which  one 

of  it  can  be  distinguished  from  another;  if,  for  instance,  it  be  divided  into  two  by  a 
colorless  doubly- refracting  crystal,  such  as  Iceland  spar,  these  two  rays  will  be  of  appar- 
ently equal  intensity  in  whatever  position  the  crystal  be  placed  (Refhaction,  Double). 
Bat  if  the  ray  has  'been  reflected  from  a  surface  of  glass  or  water,  it  is  found  that  la 
general  the  intensities  of  the  two  rays  into  which  it  is  divided  by  the  doubly-refracUng 
crystal  are  not  onlv  unequal,  but  dependent  upon  the  position  of  the  crystal  with  refer 
ence  to  the  plane  in  which  the  light  was  previously  refracted  or  reflected.  This  is  a 
conclusive  proof  that  the  light  has  undemine  some  change  by  reflection  or  refraction. 
BO  that  it  is  no  longer  the  same  all  round,  but  possesses  mdes  (in  the  language  of  Newton), 
or  (in  modern  phraseology)  is  polarized.  Perhaps  the  most  complete  lilustration  of  this 
very  important  fact  is  to  be  found  by  usiug  two  doubly-refracting  bodies — two  small 
crystals  of  Iceland  spar,  for  histance— and  pasting  on  a  side  of  one  of  them  s  slip  of 
paper  with  a  pin-hole  in  It.  On  looking  through^this  crystal,  the  covered  ride  being 
turned  toward  a  bright  body,  we  see  two  images  of  the  pin-hole,  ^piaUy  bright.  Look 
at  these  through  the  second  crystal,  each  is  in  general  doubted;  we  see  four  images  of 
Oie  pin-hole,  but  these  are  generally  unequal  in  brightness;  and  by  turning  either  of  the 
crystals  round  the  line  of  sight  as  an  axis,  we  flud  that  tliere  are  positions,  at  r^t 
angles  to  each  other,  in  which  only  two  images  are  visible.  If  we  turn  further,  the  lost 
images  appear  faint  at  flrst,  and  gradually  becoming  brighter,  while  the  others  become 
fainter  in  proportion ;  till,  when  we  have  completed  a  quai'ter  of  a  revolution,  the  new 
images,  ^one  remain,  the  others  haviag  disappeared.  From  this  it  follows  that  each  of 
the  rays  into  which  a  single  beam  of  l^ht  is  decomposed  by  double  refraction  ^poweeses 
tidet,  or  is  polarized;  and  to  soch  an  extent  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  agam  douUy 
refracted  in  certain  positions  of  the  second  crystal.  By  taking  advantage  of  the  differ- 
ence of  the  refractive  iudicee  (Refraction)  of  the  two  rays  produced  by  Iceland  spar, 
and  the  close  agreement  of  one  of  them  with  that  of  Canada  balsam,  Nicol  constructed 
his  "  prism,"  wnich  is  one  of  the  most  useful  pieces  of  polarizing  apparatus.  It  conrists 
of  tw.)  pieces  of  Iceland  spar  cemented  with  Canada  balsam,  and  ailovM  only  one  of  the 
two  ram  produced  by  douUe  r^aetion,  to  paw  through.  When  we  look  at  a  flame  through 
two  Nicol's  prisms  in  succession,  we  find  that  the  amount  of  light  transmitted  depends 
on  their  relative  position.  If  they  are  rimSarly  placed,  we  have  the  maximum  omoant 
— ^viz.,  half  the  incident  hght;  if  they  are  eroded,  that  is,  if  one  be  made  to  rotate 
through  a  right  angle  from  the  [K>sition  last  mentioned,  no  light,  not  even  the  most  pow- 
erful sunlight,  can  pass  through  the  transparent  combination.  There  are  certain  doubly- 
refracting  bodies,  such  as  tounnaUue,  iodosulphate  of  quinine,  etc.,  which  by  absorption 
stifle  one  of  the  two  rays  into  which  they  divide  a  beam  of  light,  and  which  act  tiiere- 
fore  precisely  as  Nicol's  prism  dons.  But  tb^  have  the  great  disadvantage  of  eeAoriti^ 
the  transmitted  light  very  strongly;  and  this  renders  them  unfit  for  the  study  of  the 
gorgeous  phenomena  of  color  fpertiaps  the  grandest  displays  in  optics)  which  are. pro- 
duced by  polarized  light.  But  for  the  verification  of  the  facts  to  which  we  now  proceed, 
a  tourmaline  or  a  Nicol's  prism  will  do  equally  well,  and  will  be  called  the  analyzer. 
And  flrst  as  tu  the  reflection  of  light,  a  cause  of  polarization  flrst  detected  by  Malus.  If 
we  examine  by  the  analyzer  light  reflected  from  water,  unsilvered  glass,  polished  or  var- 
nished wood,  ^et,  etc.,  we  flnd  that  it  is  more  or  less  completely  polarized;  but  that 
there  is  a  particular  an^le  for  each  substance,  at  which  if  light  be  reflected  (see  Replbc- 
tion)  from  its  surface  it  is  completely  polarized ;  that  is,  can  be  completelr  stopped  by 
the  analyzer  in  certain  positions,  just  as  a  ray  which  has  passed  through  aNicol  s  prism. 
It  was  discovered  b^  Brewster  that  this  angle,  called  the  polarUting  angle,  has  ite  tan- 
gent equal  to  the  index  of  refraetion  of  the  reflecting  body;  or,  in  another  form,  the 
reflected  light  from  a  surface  of  glass,  water,  etc.,  is  completely  polarized  when  its  direc- 
tion is  perpendicular  to  that  oi  the  corresponding  refracted  ray.  The  light  reflected 
from  the  second  surface  of  a  glass  plate  is  also  completely  polarized  at  the  same  an^e; 
and  one  ol  the  most  useful  polarizers  whidi  can  be  made  is  a  pile  of  thin  glaas  pmes, 
from  the  surfaces  of  which  light  is  reflected  at  the  proper  angle,  which  la  for  orainaiy 
window-glass  about  54°.  The  light  which  passes  through  the  glass  plates  is  partially 
polarized,  and  its  polarization  is  more  nearly  complete  the  greater  the  number  of  plates 
employed.  And  it  appears  that  these  rays  are  polarized  in  planes  perpendicular  to  eadi 
other — i.e.,  that  the  analyzer  which  extinguiutes  the  reflected  ny  nas  to  be  turned 
through  90'  to  extinguish  the  refracted  ray. 

In  order  that  we  may  arrive  at  some  ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  polarization,  we  must  - 
consider  on  the  basis  of  the  imdulatoiy  theory  of  light  (q.v.)  how  a  ray  of  light  can  tum 
sides.  If  we  take,  for  a  comparison,  waves  of  sound,  as  we  know  tiiat  in  uiem  (Socud) 
the  particles  of  air  move  back  and  forward  in  the  Une  in  which  the  sound  travels^  we  see 
that  a  beam  of  sound  cannot  possibly  have  sides,  since  Uie  motioDS  of  the  particles  of 
air  in  it  are  precfsely  the  same  from  whatever  side  we  consider  theoL   Next  take  waves 
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In  water,  where  we  8e«.  the  water  rising  and  falling  as  the  undulation  {ni4  the  water) 
taiveU  uniformly  onward  in  a  horizontal  direcUon;  and  this  at  once  gives  the  required 
analogy.  So  far  as  phenomena  of  interference  (q.v. ;  see  aiso  Diffraction)  are  con- 
cerned, wares,  whether  in  air  or  ia  water,  present  them,  k  that  they  merely  show  ua 
itiaX  light  depends  on  undulations,  but  not  the  kind  of  undulation.  But  when,  from  the 
facts  of  polarization,  we  And  that  a  ray  of  light  can  liave  sides,  we  see  that  the  vibra- 
tions of  tne  luminiferous  medium  must  be  transverse  to  the  direction  of  the  ray.  Common 
light,  then,  comdsts  of  .vibrations  which  take  place  indifferently  and  in  succession  in  all 
directions  transverse  to  that  of  the  ray;  wliile  light  which  is  completely  polarized  has 
its  vibrations  limited  to  a  partieviar  transverse  direction.  A  Nicol's  prism  allows  no 
lig^t  to  pass  through  it  except  that  which  vibrates  in  a  particular  transverse  direction, 
depending  upon  the  position  of  the  axes  of  the  pieces  of  Iceland  spar  of  which  it  is  made 
Light  whteh  lias  passiBd  through  one  Nicol's  prism  is  sifted  so  as  to  contain  none  but  such 
transverse  vibrations,  and  will  of  course  pass  freely  through  a  second  prism,  or  be  com- 
pletely or  partially  stopped  by  it;  accordmg  as  the  two  prisms  are  similarljr  situated,  or 
turned  so  that  the  directions  of  the  vibrations  they  can  transmit  are  inclined  at  right 
angles,  or  at  any  other  angle. 

It  is  not  yet  settled  what  the  direction  of  these  vibraUons  is  in  any  particular  case; 
whether  they  take  place  in,  or perpendicniar  io,  the  plane  of  polaiizaticn;  and  the  point 
is  ex^mely  important  in  the  theory  of  the  subject,  though  not  to  the  explanation  of  tbo 
ordinary  experimental  results.  To  explain  the  nature  of  this  difficulty,  we  merely  men- 
tion the  simple  case  of  polarization  by  reflection  at  a  glass  plate.  Do  the  vibrations  of 
the  reflected  ray  take  place  jwrpejidttmor  to  the  plane  of  reflection  (i.e.,  parallel  to  the 
reflecting  surface),  or  do  they  take  place  in  the  plane  of  reflection?  Some  high  authori- 
ties arc  in  favor  of  the  latter  hypothesis,  but  the  general  opinion  of  scientific  men  at 
present  unquestionably  leans  to  the  fonner.  Many  delicate  experiments  have  been  made 
to  decide  the  question,  but  their  results  have  been  irreconcilable  with  each  other.  From 
the  results  which  we  have  just  arrived  at,  it  is  evident  that  the  oscillations,  or  vibmtions  of 
the  luminiferous  medium,  of  which  light  consists,  are  similar  to  those  of  tbebobof  a  pen- 
dulum (q.v.),  the  ray  in  this  case  being  supposed  to  proceed  vertically  downwards.  Polar- 
ized light  consists  of  vibrations  aualogous  to  those  of  the  ordinary  pendulum,  backward  and 
forward  in  a  line.  But  we  have  seen  that  any  motion  of  the  pendulum  may  be  compounded 
of  two  such  motions  in  planes  perpendicular  to  each  other.  Tliis  is  analogous  to  the  decom- 
position of  common  light  by  a  doubly-refracting  ciystal  into  two  rays  polarized  at  right 
angles.  But  we  find  in  nature,  and  can  produce  aruflcially,  motions  of  the  luminiferous 
medium  resembling  exactly  the  elliptic,  and  drcular  motions  of  the  (conical)  pendulum. 
They  occur  In  nature  in  all  cases  oi  reflection  from  metallic  surfaces,  and  also  from  the 
surfaces  of  highly  refractive  bodies,  such  as  diamond,  etc.  The  ea^est  artiflcLal  method 
of  procuring  them  Is  to  allow  polarized  light  to  pass  through  a  thin 
plate  of  a  doubly  refracting  crystal,  such  as  a  fllm  of  mica.  Thus  if 
OA  be  the  direction  of  vibration  of  the  polarized  light,  the  ray 
moving  perpendiculaily  to  the  paper  Oo,  Ob,  the  directions  (at 
right  angles  to  each  other)  of  vibration  of  the  two  rays  into  which 
it  IS  divided  by  the  mica,  we  have  only  to  let  fall  from  A  perpen- 
diculars on  Oa  and  Ob  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  resolved 
vibrations  in  these  directions.  Now  if  the  two  rays  moved  equally 
rapidly  through  the  mica,  they  would  simply  recombine  on  leaving 
it  into  a  single  plane  polarized  ray,  whose  vibrations  would  be 
represented  by  OA  as  before.  But,  in  general,  one  of  the  rays  is 
retarded  more  than  the  other,  and  the  combination  of  two  such 
oscillations  is  seen  by  geometrical  considerations  to  give  an  ellipse 
whose  center  Is  at  O,  and  which  touches  each  side  of  the  rectangle 
of  which  Ao  and  Aft  are  half  sides.  The  limiting  forms  of  these  *• 
ellipses  are,  of  course,  the  diagonals  of  the  rectangle ;  so  that  there  are  two  cases  for  the 
light  remaining  plane  polarized  after  passing  through  the  mica,  for  an  Infinite  numberin 
which  it  will  be  elHptically  polarized.  Also  the  difference  of  retardation  of  the  two 
rays  may  be  such  as  to  correspond  to  a  description  of  tliese  ellipses  either  right-handedly 
or  the  opposite.  In  particular  cases  the  ellipse  may  be  a  circle;  then  it  is  obvious  that 
the  rectangle  must  become  a  square,  that  the  directions  of  vibration  of  the  two  rays  in 
the  mica  must  be  equally  inclined  to  that  of  the  original  polarized  ray,  and  that  one  ray 
must  be  retarded  an  odd  number  of  quarter  oscillations  more  than  the  other.  If  it  be  i, 
8,  9,  etc.,  quarter  oscillations,  the  rotation  is  in  one  direction;  if  3,  7, 11,  etc.,  it  is  in 
the  opposite.  Circularly  polarized  light  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  eye.  even  with 
the  help  of  a  Nicol's  prism,  from  common  light ;  hut  by  the  interposition  of  a  thin  plate 
of  a  doubly  refracting  crystal,  phenomena  are  produced  which  common  light  cannot 
give.  Before  we  leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  composition 
of  two  equal  and  opposite  circular  vibrations  produces  a  plane  vibration,  whose  plant 
depends  upon  the  simultaneous  positions  of  the  revolving  bodies  in  their  circular  orbits. 
Hence  a  plane  polarized  ray  may  always  be  considered  as  made  up  of  two  circularly 
polarized  ravs,  and  if  these  pass  through  a  medium  which  retards  one  more  than  the 
other,  the  plane  of  polarization  of  tlieir  resultant,  when  they  leave  the  medium,  will  in 
general  not  be  tlie  same  as  that  of  the  incident  ray.   In  otiier  words,  the  plane  of  polar- 
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izatioD  will  have  been  caused  to  rotate  through  a  certain  angle,  which  will  be  propor 
tionRl  to  the  difFerence  of  retardation  of  its  circular  components.  This  is  the  explanation 
of  what  Biot  called  rotatory polamation  in  quartz,  turpentine,  sugar,  etc.,  and  of  the 
rotation  cf  the  plane  of  polarization  diBcovered  by  Faraday  when  a  polarized  ray  passes 
through  a  traneparent  body  under  the  action  of  a  magnet. 

In  the  first  of  these  cases,  the  retardation  is  due  to  molecular  heterogeneity;  in  the 
second,  ii  depends  upon  molecular  motions  produced  by  the  magnet.  The  effect  ii 
greater  in  eacb  case  the  more  refrangible  the  rays;  and  therefore,  when  the  light  which 
has  passed  through  the  medium  is  examined  wiUi  an  analyzer,  the  successive  colors  ot 
the  spectrum  are  cut  off  each  at  a  different  angle,  and  the  observed  tint  is  that  com- 
pounded of  those  which  remain.  The  saccharometer  (q.r.),  for  the  detennisalion  of 
sugar  in  a  liquid,  is  an  application  of  the  first  case ;  the  second  has  not  as  yet  been 
applied  to  any  practical  purpose,  but  It  has  given  most  valuable  information  as  to  the 
ultimate  nature  of  magnetism. 

When  polarized  light  passes  through  a  slice  of  any  uniaxal  double-refracting  crystal, 
nearly  in  the  direction  of  iis  axis,  it  is  obvious  that  the  difference  of  retardation  of  the 
two  rays  into  which  it  is  divided  will  depend  only  upon  (1)  their  refrangibility  and  (2)  their 
incliuatioQ  to  the  axis  of  thu  crystal.  Elence,  if  we  suppose  the  light  to  be  homogeneous, 
the  effects  of  interference,  aud  subsequent  applicatioo  of  the  analyzer,  must  be  to  pro- 
duce appearances  of  bright  and  dark  spaces,  symmetrically niiaposed  round  the  axis; 
that  is,  a  series  of  concentric  circular  rings.  The  superposition  of  the  separate  sets  of 
rings,  for  each  color  of  tlie  spectrum,  produces  the  appearance  actually  observed;  a 
series  of  colored  rings,  like  those  known  as  Newton's  rings,  due  to  interference  (q.v.). 
Besides  these,  however,  there  is  a  dark  or  bright  cross,  consistiog  of  two  black  or  while 

bands,  intersecting  each  other  in  the  common  center  of 
the  rings.  The  dark  bands  are  due  to  the  absolute 
stoppage  by  polarizer  or  analyzer,  when  placed  in 
positions  90°  from  symmetry,  of  all  light  whose  vibra- 
tions are  executed  in  the  prmcipal  planes  of  the  polar- 
izer and  analyzer.  A  similar  explanation  applies  to  any 
other  case.  The  system  of  colored  rings  thus  produced 
is  one  of  the  most  splendid  results  of  the  optical  combi- 
nations yet  produMKi;  and  may  be  seen  by  any  one  by 
the  help  of  such  simple  apparatus  as  two  fragments  of 
window-glass  and  a  piece  of  clear  ice  from  the  surface 
of  a  pond.  In  undisturbed  freezing,  the  axis  of  the  ico 
CTystal  is  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
the  cake  of  ice  is  therefore,  as  it  were,  cut  for  oar 
purpose.  If  light  be  reflected  at  an  angle  of  about  54° 
Fig.L— Uniaxal  CrrMal;  Black Croas.  from  the  first  piece  of  glass,  pass  perpendicularly 

through  the  ice,  and  be  aeam  reflected  (at  54")  from  the 
second  piece  of  glass,  the  phenomena  above  described  will  be  at  once  seen,  the  appear, 
ances  varying  with  the  relative  position  of  the  planes  in  which  the  reflections  take  place 
from  the  pieces  of  glass.  If  these  planes  be  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  we  have  the 
black  cross  as  in  figure  2;  if  parallel,  a  white  cross. 

If,  iastead  of  a  uniaxal  crystal,  a  biaxal  cr^-stal,  such  as  r'ter  or  arragonite,  be 
employed,  the  system  of  colored  rings  and  dark  brushes  is  more  complex;  symmetry 
now  requiring  their  arrangement  about  the  fiw  optic  axes.  The  general  appearance  of 
the  rings  and  brushes  depends  now,  not  only  on  the  relative  position  of  the  polarizer  and 
analyzer,  but  also  on  the  position  of  the  crystal  (which  is  no  longer  symmetrical  about 
an  axis)  with  reference  to  these  planes. 

By  employing  circularly  or  elliptically  polarized  light,  the  appearances  may  be  still 
further  varied,  but  we  cannot  enter  into  details. 

Every  doubly  refracting  body  produces  a  change  upon  polarized  light  which  passee 
through  it.  Hence  the  application  of  the  polarizer  and  analyzer  (usually  glass  miirors, 
or  Nicol's  prisms)  to  the  microscope  is  often  of  very  great  use  In  detecting  crystalline, 
ind  other  structural  peculiarities.  Solid  bodies,  such  as  glass,  which  are  singly  refractive, 
become  doubly  refractive  when  strained  either  by  external  forces  or  by  unequal  healing. 
A  permanent  state  of  strain  is  produced  in  glass  when  it  is  cooled  quickly.  All  these 
phenomena  are  beautifully  exhibited  by  polarized  light.  Again,  the  application  of  polar- 
ized light  is  sometimes  of  great  importance  in  qualitative  analysis,  where  only  an  exceed- 
ingly small  quantity  of  a  substance  is  procurable  for  examination,  by  enabling  the 
chemist  to  determine  whether  a  minute  crj-stal  is  doubly  refractive  or  not. 

A  practical  application  of  a  polarizing  prism  may  be  mentioned.  In  salmon  spearing 
it  is  often  exceeoingly  difBcult  to  see  the  fish  at  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  on  account  of 
the  glare  of  light  reflected  from  the  surface.  But  as  this  light  is  alwaj-s  partially,  some- 
times wholly  polarized,  a  great  part  of  it  may  be  arrested  hy  the  analyzer  held  in  a  propeJ 
azimuth;  while  the  liglit  escaping  from  the  water  will  suffer  little  loss. 

The  light  of  the  sky,  being  mainly  reflected  light,  is  of  course  partially  polarized. 
The  investigatioQ  of  this  subject  has  been  most  ably  conducted  by  Brewster  (TVsM 
S.  &  E..  I86a-«S). 
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POLDEE,  a  word  used  in  the  topography  of  the  Ketberlands,  is  the  name  ^ven  to 
land  below  the  level  of  the  aea  or  nearest  iirer,  which,  originally  a  morass  or  lake,  has 
beoi  drained  and  brouglit  under  cultivation.  An  embankmeat,  forming  a  canal  of  suffl- 
cient  height  to  command  a  run  toward  the  sea  or  river,  is  made,  and  when  carried  quite 
round,  as  In  the  case  of  the  Haarlem  lake,  it  is  called  the  Hagvaari  It  one  or  more 
points  on  the  embankment  apparatoB  toe  lifting  water  U  placed,  an&  worked  by  wind 
or  steam  power.  If  the  lake  deepens  toward  the  center,  several  embankments  and 
canals  are  necessary,  the  one  within  the  other,  formed  at  different  Jevels  as  the  water- 
surface  becomes  lessened,  a  connection  lieing  maintained  with  the  outer  canal,  which 
aecures  a  run  for  the  drainage  water.  In  tlie  Bcliermer  polder,  north  Holland,  are  four 
canal  levels,  the  land  between  forming  lon^  parallelogramB,  Tlie  water  from  the  inner 
space  is  lifted  into  the  first  canal;  that  again,  with  the  drunage  of  the  second  section,  is 
thrown  into  ^e  second,  and  so  on  until  the  outer  canal  Is  reached,  and  a  fall  obtained. 
The  Netherlands  polders  are  very  numerous.  The  Beemster,  a  rich  district  of  north 
Holland,  till  1612  water,  is  crossed  at  right  a^les  by  fine  avenues,  and  dotted  with  farm- 
houses and  orchards.  In  1865,  pop.  3,938.  TbeZype,  Schermer,  and  Purmer  are  fertile 
polders,  but  the  moat  imporlaut  is  the  drained  Hiiarlem  lake  (q.v.).  The  land  reclaimed 
amounted  to  nearly  50,000  acres,  and,  in  1875,  had  a  pop.  of  13,570.  with  3,867  horses, 
0,897  head  of  horned  cattle,  7,938  sheep,  etc.  There  were  in  cultivation — colza,  683 
acres;  madder,  816;  flax,  3,573;  beans,  2,858;  potatoes,  787;  wheat,  4563;  rye,  3,303; 
barley,  3,145;  oats,  13,784;  beet,  400;  peas,  787;  miutard,  05;  canary  seed.  43;  and  other 
crops,  370.  In  1674  in  the  Haarlemmeer  were  644  births,  884  deaths,  and  96  marriac;eB. 
In  connection  with  the  new  canal  from  the  North  sea  to  Amsterdam,  several  extensive 
tracts  of  land  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  Ij,  and  formed  into  valuable  polders,  aoope 
of  which  are  now  braring  heavy  crops. 

TOU,  Cardinal  RBenrALD,  b.  in  Staflord^lre  in  the  year  1500,  was  the  son  of  sir 
Richard  Pole,  lord  Montacute,  by  Margaret,  countess  of  Salisbury,  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Clarence,  the  brother  of  Edward  IV.  His  early  education  was  received  from  the 
Carthusians  at  Sheen,  whence,  being  litwrally  provided  for  by  the  king  his  relative,  he 
passed  to  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  and  having  received  deacon's  orders,  was  advanced 
to  several  valuable  prefermoots,  tlirough  the  favor  of  the  king,  Henry  VIII.  For  the 
future  prosecution  of  his  studies,  he  went  to  the  university  of  Pans,  and  thence  to 
Padua,  where  he  formed  the  friendship  of  a  distlagulahed  group  of  scholars  and  friends, 
all  of  whom  subsequently  took  a  leading  part  in  public  affairs — Contareni,  Bembo, 
Sadoleto,  and  others.  In  1635  he  returned  to  England,  where  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
dignities  awaited  his  acceptance.  But  it  was  alwut  this  time  that  Henry  liad  resolved 
upon  the  divorce  from  his  queen  Catharine,  and  Pole  not  only  witlitield  his  assistance  in 
carrying  out  the  project,  but  provoked  the  undying  resentment  of  the  king  by  bis  well- 
known  treatise,  De  UniUUe  Eedetiattied.  His  preferments  and  pension  were  withdrawn, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  his  impeachment.  This,  and  probably  still  more 
extreme  measures,  he  evaded  by  withdrawing  from  England.  The  king's  resentment 
fell  Instmd  upon  his  elder  brother,  and  upon  tils  aged  mother,  the  countess  of  Salisbury. 
During  the  rest  of  Henry's  reign,  Pole  remiuned  in  exile.  The  pope,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  whose  authority,  in  the  cause  of  the  injured  Catharine,  Pole  was  regarded  as  a 
martyr,  treated  him  with  distinguished  favor,  and  elevated  him  to  the  cardlnalate.  He 
was  employed  in  many  affairs  of  the  highest  importance,  l>eing  sent  as  legate,  in  1587, 
to  France  and  the  Low  Countries,  from  both  which  states  Henry  VIII.  in  vain  demanded 
bis  extradition.  He  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussion  on  the  interim,  and  when 
the  council  of  Trent  was  opened,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  three  legate- presidents  who 
acted  in  the  name  of  the  pope,  Paul  III.  (q.v.).  On  this  pontiff's  death  in  1549,  Pole 
was  all  twt  elected  to  succeed.  For  some  time  after  Paul's  death,  be  resided  chiefly  in 
a  monastery  neat  Verona,  in  comparative  retirement,  until  the  accession  of  Mary  called 
him  back  to  active  life,  as  the  main  instrument  of  the  reconciliation  of  England  with  the 
papacy.   On  Nov.  24,  1554,  Pole  solemnly  entered  London  as  legate  and  plenipo- 


In  the  arduous  charge  thus  intrustedto  him,  he  acquitted  liimseif  with  much  prudence, 
and,  considerini;  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  with  singular  moderation.  In  the 
religious  or  politico-relirioua  severities  which  marked  the  later  history  of  Mary's  reign, 
it  is  all  but  certain  that  Pole  had  no  share.  He  was  created  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  chancellor  of  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam'uridge.  On  the  aifficult  and  criti- 
cal question  of  the  disposal  of  the  church  property  confiscated  in  the  former  reign,  Pole, 
who  saw  the  necessity  of  moderation,  was  for  a  time  at  issue  with  the  pope;  but  his  rep- 
resentations were  successful  in  protlucing  a  more  moderate  policy,  and  the  work  of 
reunion  appeared  to  proceed  with  every  prospect  of  a  complete  permanent  issue,  when 
it  was  interrupted  by  tlie  death  of  the  queen  in  1666.  Pole  died  within  leas  than  twenty- 
four  hours  afterward.  Besides  the  treatise  JM  Onttat$,  already  mentioned,  he  is  also  the 
author  of  a  booki>«  GoneUio,  and  of  other  treatises  on  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff 
and  the  reformation  of  England,  and  of  very  many  most  important  letters,  mil  of 
interest  for  the  history  of  the  tim& 

FOXSAZX,  a  weapon  condsting  of  an  ue-head  mounted  on  a  long  pole.  'Hiere  wen 
many  varieties  of  tms  arm,  passing  from  a  greftt  hand-aze  to  an  axe-headed  spew  ot 
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halbert,  wreral  of  the  longer  aorta  bearing  but  little  nesemUance  to  an  axA.  In  tbe  nary, 
a  pole&xe  or  boarding-ltatuiet  is  a  hatcdiet  with  a  handle  abcAit  fifteen  inches  long,  ana  a 
(BOBip  point  bending  downfrard  at  the  back  oppodte  tbe  blade.  It  la  used  for  boarding 
(or  resisting  boarders. 

POLECAT,  or  Fitchbt,  HfuaUla  putoriut,  or  PuUxriiu  fcetidus,  a  quadruped  of  the 
weasel  familv  {muste^da),  and  commonly  referred  to  the  same  genus  with  tlie  weasd, 
stoat,  or  ermine,  etc.  It  is  the  largest  British  species  of  that  genus,  the  leneth  of  the 
head  and  body  beii%  about  a  foot  and  a  half,  the  length  of  the  tail  more  than  nve  inches, 
the  form  stouter  tliaa  that  of  the  weasel  or  of  the  ermine.  Its  color  is  a  deep  blackish 
brown;  the  head,,  tall,  and  feet  almost  black,  the  under  parts  yellowish,  the  ean  edged 
with  white,  and  a  whitish  space  round  the  muzzle.  The  bur  is  of  two  Kinds— a  short 
woolly  fur,  which  is  pule  yellow,  or  somewhat  tawny;  and  long  shining  hairs  of  a  rich 
black  or  brownish-black  color,  which  are  most  numerous  on  the  darkest  parts.  The 
nose  is  sharp,  the  ears  short  and  round,  the  tail  pretty  equally  covered  with  longish  hair. 
There  is  a  pouch  or  follicle  under  the  tail,  which  exudes  a  yellowish,  creamy  substance 
of  a  very  fetid  odor;  aud  this  odor  Is  particularly  strong  when  the  animal  is  irritated  or 
alarmed^  Hence,  apparently,  its  name  foumart  {foul  marten),  which,  with  various  pro- 
vincial modifications,  aa  fuUmart,  tJummart,  etc.,  is  prevalent  in  moat  parte  of  Britam. 
The  origin  of  the  names  polecat  and  fltchot  is  much  more  uncertain. 

The  polecat  was  much  more  common  in  Britain  in  former  times  than  now,  and  is 
almost  extiraated  from  some  districts,  through  the  constantwar  waged  against  it  by  game- 
keepers aua  others.  It  eats  everything  that  the  gamekeeper  wishes  to  preserve.  It  is 
extremely  destructive  in  tbe  poultry-yard,  tbe  ahUDdance  present  there  inviting  it  to 
drink  blood  and  eat  brains,  which  seem  to  be  its  favorite  luxuries.  The  rabbit  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  polecat  into  its  burrow,  and  ils  ravages  among  poultiy  are  partly  compen* 
sated  by  its  desbnictdon  of  rats.— The  taming  of  the  polecat  does  not  seem  to  nave  been 
attempted.  The  smell  prevents  it. — The  skin  is  imported  from  tbe  o.  of  Europe  under 
tiie  name  of  jUeh,  and  is  used  as  a  kind  of  fur,  similar  but  inferior  to  that  of  the  marten 
(q.v.).  It  is  imported  to  some  extent  from  tbe  n.  of  Europe.  To  artists,  the  hair  of  die 
juch  or  Jitchet  is  well  known  as  that  of  which  their  best  brushes  arc  made ;  the  hairs  used 
for  this  purpose  being  the  long  boirsalready  noticed,  which  grow  through  the  lighter- 
colored  fur  of  the  animal — The  ferret  (q.v.)  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  mere  variety  of 
the  polecat. — A  dark-colored  kind  of  ferret  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  cross  between  the 
polecat  and  the  ferret,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  poleeat-farret.  The  polecat  breeds 
in  May  or  June,  making  its  nest  in  an  old  rabbit  burrow  or  similar  bole,  and  prodocing 
four,  five,  or  six  young. — ^In  North  America  the  skunk  (q.v.)  is  called  polecat. 

FOLXXOHIA'0£X,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  allied  to  eonvdvulaeM.  and 
containing  more  than  100  known  species,  natives  of  temperate  countries,  and  particu* 
larly  abundant  in  the  nortb-weatern  parts  of  America.  Tbey  are  mostly  herbaceous 
plants,  with  alternate  and  often  pinnated  leaves;  regular  hermaphrodite  flowra;  ff-deft 
calyx;  5-lobed  corolla;  6  stamens,  springing  from  the  tube  of  the  corolla;  the  ovary  free, 
surrounded  with  a  fleshy  disk;  the  style  surmounted  by  a  8-cleft  stigma;  the  fruit  acap- 
Bule  with  8  cells  aud  3  valves ;  the  seeds  often  enveloped  in  mucus,  whidi  contains  spiral 
threads.  Some  of  the  species  are  favorite  garden  flowers,  as  poUmtmium  ccemleum, 
codtea  teandena,  and  species  of  phlias,  ipomoptit,  gSia,  etc.  None  are  of  ralue  otherwise. 
Pdlemomum  eamtewn,  the  only  Brttiah  spelnes,  anda  rare  plant  In  Britain,  is  well  known 
In  gardens  by  the  curious  name  <A  Jacob  a  ladder.  It  is  also  called  Oreek  valerian.  It  is 
not  supposed  to  be  really  the  poiemonium  of  the  ancients,  to  which  neat  medicEil  virtues 
were  ascribed  by  them.  St  has  a  stem  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  Annate  leavee,  and  a 
paoicle  of  blue  (or  white)  flowers. 

FOLEK'TA,  a  preparation  of  semolina  (q.v.)  or  of  Indian  com  or  maize  meal,  which  is 
used  as  food  by  all  classes  in  Italy.  By  the  poorer  classes,  maize  is  universally  used. 
The  material  is  mixed  with  milk  or  water,  and  boiled  imtil  it  is  just  thick  enough  to 
pour  out  into  a  dish,  in  which  it  becomes  as  firm  as  a  thick  jelly.  Cheese  is  gratedover 
ft,  and  other  condiments  are  added  according  to  taste,  and  it  is  cut  out  In  tXiea,  and 
either  eaten  at  once,  or  sometimes  the  slices  are  lightly  fried  in  vSX  or  butter.  Semolina 
being  much  more  expensive,  is  only  used  by  the  wealthier  people,  ud  many  ingredients 
are  added  to  suit  their  taste. 

POUB  (Gr.  pdo»,  a  turning-point),  In  geography,  are  the  two  extremities  of  the  axis 
round  which  the  earth  revolves;  tbey  are  therefore  situated  the  one  on  the  n.  and  the 
other  on  the  s.  side  of  the  equator,  and  equidistant  from  all  parts  of  it,  or  in  lat.  90°  n. 
and  lat.  90°  south. .  Tbey  are  called  the  north  and  south  poles  of  the  earth. — In  a^ronon^, 
the  poles,  which,  for  distinction'ssake,  are  frequeotly  denominated  "celestial  poles."  are 
those  points  in  the  heavens  to  which  the  earth  s  axis  is  directed,  and  round  whicn  the 
heavens  seem  to  revolve.  The  celestial  poles  are  valuable  points  of  reference  to  astrono- 
mers and  geographers,  so  that  tbe  determination  of  their  position  in  the  heavens  is  a 
matter  of  me  utmost  Importance.  Unfortunately  no  stars  mark  their  exact  situation 
(see  Pole-Stab)  though  there  is  a  minute  telescopic  star  only  a  few  seconds  from  the  north 
pole,  which  may  be  employed  instead  of  it  in  rough  observations — and  therefore  it  b 
necessary  to  adopt  some  means  for  discovering  its  precise  position.  This  is  effected  in 
the  followiag  manner:  A  bright  star  (geuendly  the  pole-star)  Is  selected,  and  its  poritlas 
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In  Its  upper  and  Its  lower  euiminatiom  (q.v.)  Is  accurately  noted;  the  point  miclway 
between  these  Xvfo  positions  of  the  star  is  the  pole  of  the  heavens.  The  observation  ot 
the  stai-'s  two  positions  must  be  corrected  for  refraction,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
pole-star  is  selected,  since  the  efTect  of  refraction  Is  much  the  same  in  both  positions  of 
the  star.  The  term  "poles"  has,  however,  a  wider  applicaticm,  as  denoting  the  extremi- 
ties of  a  line  passing  throu^  the  center  of  a  great  circle  perpendicular  to  its  plane ;  thus, 
we  have  the  poles  of  the  horizon  (viz.,  the  zenith  and  nadir),  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  the 
poles  of  a  meridian;  and  in  the  same  sense,  the  terestrial  and  celestial  poles  are  spoken 
of  as  the  poles  of  the  equator  and  equinoctial  respectively. — Pole,  in  geometry,  is  used 
fa  a  very  indefinite  sense  ;  and  lo  phyaica,  it  denotes  those  points  of  a  body  at  which  its  at- 
tractive or  repulsive  energy  Is  concentrated.  See  Folabitt  and  Terrkstrial  Magnetism. 

P0LZ-8TAB,  or  Polabis,  the  nearest  conspicuous  star  to  the  north  pole  of  the  celes- 
tial equator.  The  star  which  8t  thepresent  time  goes  under  the  name  of  the  "  pole-star" 
is  the  star  a  in  the  constellation  of  Ursa  Minor.  By  examining  attentively  the  general 
movement  of  the  stars  throughout  a  clear  winter's  nig^t,  we  observe  tliat  Uiey  describe 
which  are  largest  at  the  equator,  and  become  smaller  and  smaller  as  we  appnuich 
a  certain  point  (the  north  pole  of  the  cfelestla!  equator),  dose  to  which  ii  the  star  above 
mentioned.  This  "  pole-star"  is,  however,  a  little  less  than  1^"  from  the  pole,  and  has  a 
nnall  but  sensible  motion  round  it.  See  Poles.  Owing  to  the  motion  of  the  pole  of  tlio 
celestial  equator  round  that  of  the  ecliptic  (see  Precession  of  thb  EqtiiNOXB^,  this  star 
will  in  course  of  time  (nbout  2100  A.D.)  approach  to  within  28'  from  the  north  pole,  and 
will  then  recede  from  it.  At  the  time  of  Hipparclms  (156  B.C.),  it  was  12",  and  in  1785,  3* 
2'  from  the  north  pole.  Its  place  can  easily  be  found  in  the  heavens,  for  a  line  drawn 
between  the  stars  a  and  (called  tbe  Iwo  pdnten,  from  this  peculiarity)  of  the  constella- 
tion Ursa  Mi^or  or  the  Qreat  Bear,  and  produced  northwards  for  about  4^  times  its 
own  lenffth,  will  almost  touch  the  pole-star.  Two  thousand  years  ago,  tbe  star  of 
Ursa  Mmor  was  the  pole-star;  and  about  2,800  years  before  tbe  Christian  era,  the  star 
a  in  tbe  conslellation  of  the  dragon  was  not  more  than  10'  from  the  north-pole;  while 
12,000  years  after  the  present  time,  the  bright  star  Vega  in  Lyra  will  be  within  5°  of  it 

The  south  pole  of  the  celestial  equator  is  not  similarly  marked  by  the  near  neighbor- 
hood of  a  bright  star,  the  only  star  deserving  the  name  of  the  south  pole-star  being  of 
the  sixth  or  least  visible  magnitude, 

FOLIAS'THZS.    Bee  Tcbebosh. 

POLICE  (Fr.  pdice,  Gr.  poiiieia,  civil  government ;  from  poUa,  a  <Aty)  are  in  England 
peace  officers  appointed  in  all  parts  of  town  and  country  for  the  purpose  of  watch- 
ing property  and  detecting  oime,  uid  arresting  offenders  and  maintaining  public  order. 
Though  the  word  policeman  Is  now,  especially  in  towns,  a  household  word,  the  legal 
denomination  is  that  of  constable;  but  he  is  a  paid  constable,  to  distinguish  him  from 
unpaid  constables  and  special  constables.  In  each  parish  in  England  the  justices  of 
tbe  peace  have  power  to  appoint  constables  to  act  frratuitously  and  compulsorily;  but 
tbe  vestry  has  power  to  resolve  that  one  or  more  paid  constables  shall  be  appointed,  in 
wbicli  case  the  justices  are  to  make  the  appointment,  and  these  paid  constables  super- 
sede the  un^d  constables.  The  salarr  of  these  parish  constables  is  paid  out  of  the  pow 
rates  of  tlie  parish  by  the  overseers.  The  justices  also  appoint  a  sup^ntendent  consta- 
ble for  each  petty  sessional  division,  to  settle  tbe  fees  and  allowances  which  are  to  be 
paid  to  the  constables  for  the  service  of  summonses,  and  for  the  execution  of  waiTnnts 
incidental  to  the  ofllce  of  justices  of  tbe  peace.  In  all  boroughs  in  England,  the  cor- 
poration is  empowered,  by  the  municipal  corporation  acts,  to  appoint  a  watch  commit- 
tee, who  appoint  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  act  as  constables.  The  treasurer  of  the  bor- 
ough pays  their  salaries,  wages,  and  allowances,  as  well  as  extraordinary  expenses  incurred 
by  them.  By  an  act  of  parliament  applicable  to  counties,  the  justices  are  empowered  to 
establlsb  a  sufficient  police  force  for  each  county,  a' id  a  chief  constable  Is  appointed 
to  govern  the  whole. 

The  duties  of  the  English  police-<^cers  are  exceedingly  multifarious,  and  they 
receive  printed  regulations  to  guide  them  in  the  proper  discharge  of  such  duties.  They 
have  important  duties  in  reference  to  the  apprehension  of  offenders,  and  their  powers  are 
necessarily  larger  than  tliose  of  private  individuals.  "Wherever  a  person  is  seen  in  the 
act 'of  committing  a  felony,  it  is  the  duty  of  everyone,  not  merely  of  constables,  to 
apprehend  him  or  her  without  any  warrant,  for  no  warrant  is  needed.  Persons  found 
oflemling  in  many  misdemeanors  may  also  be  apprehended  by  anybody  without  a  war- 
rant; but  in  other  cases,  a  constable  only  con  make  an  arrest  In  case  of  a  riot  anybody 
may  arrest  the  rioter.  Constables  are  bound  to  arreet  hawkers  trading  without  a  license; 
and  vagrants  who  are  offending  against  tbe  vagrant  acts,  such  as  telling  fortunes,  loiter- 
ing about  premises,  etc  The  powers  of  constables  are  much  greater  than  those  of 
individuals  with  reference  to  crimes  after  they  are  committed.  TGus,  where  tbe  consta- 
ble has  not  seen  the  offense  committed,  but  is  merely  told  of  the  fact,  and  he  has  reason 
to  believe  it,  he  is  entitled  to  arrest  the  party  charged  without  any  warrant;  he  must, 
however,  in  such  cases  act  only  on  reasonable  snspimon.  He  is  sot  justified,  for  ezam< 
pie,  in  apprehending  a  person  as  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods  on  tbe  mere  assertion  ot 
the  prind]^  felon;  nor  is  a  coostable  justified  in  taking  a  person  Into  custody  for  a 
man  assault  without  a  warvaiU,  unless  he  himself  was  pnsont  at  the  time  tike  assauU 
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was  committed,  or  reasonably  apprebendB  a  renewal  of  it.  If  a  coDStable  have  a 
reasoDaUe  suBpicion  that  a  man  baa  committed  a  felony,  he  may  apprehend  him;  and 
■o  a  private  individual  may  do  so.  The  difference  between  the  authority  of  the  consta- 
ble and  the  private  person  in  this  reepect  is,  that  the  latter  is  justified  only  In  case  It 
turn  out  that  a  felony  was  in  fact  committed;  but  the  constable  may  justify  the  arrest 
and  detention  whether  a  felony  was  committed  or  not.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  constable  to 
raise  a  hue  and  ciy  in  search  of  a  felon,  and  all  private  Individuals  are  bound  to  join  in 
it,  otherwise  they  may  be  indicted  and  fined.  An  arrest  by  a  constable  is  usually  made 
by  laying  hands  on  the  party,  and  detaining  him;  but  it  is  enough  for  the  constable  t« 
touch  him  and  say:  "I  arrest  you,  in  the  Queen's  name."  If  me  par^  arrested  be  in  a 
house  in  hiding,  the  constable  may  demand  admittance,  and  U  he  is  refused  may  then  break 
open  the  doors;  this  is  so  in  all  cases  where  the  party  lias  committed  treason  or  felony, 
or  has  dangerously  wounded  another.  In  cases  where  the  constable  is  not  authorized 
at  common  law  or  by  some  statute  to  arrest  a  party  without  a  warrant,  then  he  must 
produce  a  warrant  signed  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  show  it  to  tiie  party  if  it  is 
demanded;  and  if  the  constable  unpens  not  to  have  the  warrant  in  bis  pocket  at  the 
time,  even  though  it  is  not  asked  for,  it  is  an  illegal  arrest.  When  a  party  is  arrested, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  constable  to  take  him  without  any  unreasonable  delay  before  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  and  meanwhile  lodge  him  in  safe  custody.  The  party  arrested  must 
not  be  treated  with  harshness  beyond  what  ia  necessary  for  safe  custody,  and  therefore 
it  has  been  held  that  a  constable  has  no  right  to  handcuff  a  person  whom  he  has  appre- 
hended on  suspicion  of  felony,  unless  such  person  has  attempted  to  escape,  or  it  be 
necessary  to  prevent  an  escape.  Nor  has  a  constable  in  general  a  right  to  search  a  per- 
son apprehended,  unless  the  latter  conduct  himself  violently. 

Tne  conduct  of  constables  in  reference  to  public-houses  is  of  some  imftortance.  It  is 
an  offense  in  publicans  and  beer-house  keepers,  and  indeed  the  keepers  of  all  places  of 
public  resort,  to  refuse  to  admit  the  constable  into  each  house  or  place  at  any  time.  Thas, 
iQ  tlie  case  of  these  places  being  open  on  Sundays  at  the  times  prohibited  by  statute,  the 
constable,  if  he  suspect  that  the  act  is  bcin^  violated,  ma^  demand  admittance,  and 
thus  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  fact.  It  is  owing  also  to  thLS  power  of  a  constable  to 
enter  at  all  times,  that  ho  is  enabled  to  detect  other  offenses  in  public-houses,  such  as 
harboring  prostitutes  and  disorderly  characters.  Constables,  when  suspecting  that  a 
betting  house  is  kept,  must  first  get  a  warrant  from  a  justice  of  the  peace,  which  can  be 
obtained  without  notice  to  the  parties,  and  can  then  break  into  the  house.  80  as  to  gam- 
ing-houses. While  constables  have  anmmary  power  of  entering  public-houses,  still  this 
is  not  to  be  abused;  and  It  is  a  distinct  offense  in  the  keapers  of  all  public  plaoei  whne 
wine,  spirits,  beer,  cider,  or  any  fermented  or  distilled  liquors  are  sold  on  the  premisee, 
to  knowingly  harbor,  or  entertain,  or  suffer  to  remain  there  such  constables  during  the 
time  they  are  on  duty,  except  when  quelling  disturbances  or  restoring  order.  Itu  an 
offense  punishable  with  more  than  usual  severity  to  assault  constables  when  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  duty.   For  the  statistlca  of  the  London  police  see  London. 

In  the  United  States  the  system  of  munidpal  police  is  modeled  after  the  English, 
the  funt^ions  of  these  officers  being  limited  to  securing  the  person  and  propertjr  oi  law- 
aUding  citizens.  They  are  charged  vlih  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  the  sup- 
pression of  crime,  the  inTestigation  of  offenses,  the  arrest  of  criminals,  the  collection  of 
proof  against  them,  etc.  But  the  duties  of  maintaining  the  safety  of  the  state,  of  regu- 
latlng  the  operations  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  of  looking  after  the  public  healtb--all 
of  which  devolve  upon  the  police  in  many  European  countries,  as  In  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Russia,  are  in  this  country  delegated  to  other  branches  of  the  state  and 
municipal  government.  While  there  are  no  general  laws  In  the  U.  S.  determining 
the  duties  and  powers  of  the  police,  which  even  In  tiieir  broad  otUUnes  are  only  a 
matter  of  state  supervision,  and  in  theirdetalls  are  regulated  by  local  ordinances,  nevei^ 
theless  the  system  adopted  throughout  the  country  »  essentially  the  mme.  A  distinc- 
tion is  generally  mode  between  the  rural  police,  which  operates  throughout  the  countrv 
districte,  and  the  metropolitan  police,  which  is  constituted  for  large  cities.  Both, 
these  classes.  Indeed,  have  the  same  purposes,  and  are  clothed  with  similar  autiiority  ; 
but  the  duties  of  the  latter  are  far  more  extennve  and  detailed.  The  police  system  of 
i^ew  York  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  system  established  In  all  the  larger  cities. 
It  is  managed  dv  four  commissioners  appointed  by  the  mayor  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
They  appoint  all  members  of  the  force,  from  the  superintendent  down,  and  have  the 
power  of  dismissal  for  cause  shown.  Tiie  superintendent  Is  the  chief  executive  offloer. 
Immediately  under  him  are  four  inspectors,  one  of  whom  is  required  to  be  at  Police 
Headquarters  at  night  For  patrol  service  the  city  is  divided  into  84  precincts,  each 
having  ite  own  station-house,  with  quarters  for  the  men,  cells  for  prisoners,  and 
lod^ngs  for  homeless  applicants.  The  force  of  a  precinct  consists  of  a  capt.,  sergeants, 
roundsmen,  and  patrolmen.  In  the  upper  or  suburban  districts  there  are  a  number  of 
mounted  patrolmen.  The  duty  of  the  roundsmen  is  to  go  the  nrands  and  see  that  each 
patrolman  Is  on  his  beat.  Au  the  police  stations  are  connected  by  telegraphic  wfiea 
with  the  central  office,  and  the  latter  must  at  once  be  notified  of  any  occurrence 
of  special  importance.  The  quota  known  as  the  d4th  precinct  are  assigned  to  hartwr 
duty,  and  their  headquarters  are  on  a  steam  tug-boat  provided  for  thdr  use.  Tha 
detoctlve  service  (see  Dbtbctivbs)  has  its  headquarten  at  iba  oentnt  ofDm,  and  la  under 
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command  of  an  inspector.  Thero  are  six  police  courts,  for  the  BUmmary  trial  of  small 
ofleofies,  or  the  preliminary  hearing  in  graver  cases.  They  are  furnished  with  a  squad 
of  men,  under  command  of  a  sergeant,  who  attend  the  courts,  serving  processes,  etc. 

POLICE,  Mtlitabt,  has  two  Bignifications— 1st,  the  organized  body  employed  within 
an  army  to  preserve  civil  order,  as  distinct  from  military  discipline;  and  3d,  a  dvil 

Eillce  with  a  military  organization.  The  police  of  an  army  commonly  consists  of  steady 
telligent  soldiers,  who  act  under  the  orders  of  the  provo6^^larahat,  and  arrest  all  per- 
sons out  of  bounds,  (dvilians  not  authoriwd  to  pass  the  linee,  fUaorderlr  eoldiers,  etc. ; 
they  also  attend  to  sanitary  arrangements.  As  In  all  military  matters,  the  police  of  an 
army  possess  summary  powers,  and  a  sentence  of  the  provost-marshal  is  carried  out 
immediately  after  it  is  pronounced. 

Of  civil  police  with  military  organization  may  be  instanced,  as  specimens,  the  gen- 
darmes (q.T.)  of  France,  the  Sblrri  of  Italy,  and,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  Irish  con- 
stabulary. 

POLXCT  (a  corruption  of  the  Let  polyptyeha,  [ani^ogous  to  d^^tocAa.  i.e.,  two-fold,  or 
a  p^r  of  tablets]  applied  in  the  middle  ages  to  memoranda  cv  regutera  written  on  a  set 
of  several  tabtetsX  as  a  legal  term,  denotes  the  contract  of  insurance  (Ital.  poUaa  tPam- 
cwcaume).  The  usual  contracts  are  for  the  insurance  of  life,  or  rath^  against  the  risk  of 
death,  a^nst  fire,  ag^dnst  loss  of  a  ship;  but  tlie  same  name  bgiven  to  a  similar  instru- 
ment adapted  to  meet  any  other  risk.   See  Insubahcb. 

FOLiaVAC,  an  ancitnt  French  family,  which  takes  its  name  from  a  castle  said  to  hare 
been  built  in  the  Bth  c.,  on  a  rock  of  the  Cevennes,  near  Puy-en-Velay,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Haute-Loire,  on  the  site  of  a  Boman  temple  dedicated  to  Apollo,  whence- 
according  to  certain  rather  credulous  genealogists— the  castle  was  originally  called 
ApoUiatiuiue,  of  which  Folignac  is  affirmed  to  be  only  a  later  corruption.  The  first  of 
the  Polignacs  who  acquired  c«le1nity  was  Helchiob  de  Polignao,  younger  son  of 
Abmand,  16th  Habqdis  dk  Fouonao,  and  bom  at  Puy-en-Yelar,  Oct.  11, 1661.  Destined 
hj  his  parents  for  an  ecclesiastical  career,  be  Teceivea  an  excellent  education  at  Paris  in 
the  colleges  of  Clermont  and  Harcourt.  In  the  negotiations  of  Cardinal  de  Bouillon  with 
Pope  Alexander  VIII.  at  Rome  in  1689,  the  voung  but  astute  and  insinuating  abbe  took 
a  principal  part  Li  1695  he  was  sent  to  Poland  as  French  ambassador,  when  John 
BobiesW  was  dying,  and  diplomatized  and  intrigued  so  cunningly  in  favor  of  prince  do 
Contl,  that  the  latter  was  actually  elected  his  successor.  Events,  bowever,  frustnited 
this  policy,  and  both  Gonti  and  PoUgnac  had  to  leave  Poland  rather  precipitately,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  latter  lost  the  royal  favor.  He  nowretireatohisabbeyat 
Bonport,  where  he  spent  the  next  four  years,  parily  occupied  in  the  composition  of  a 
Latin  poem  entitled  Anti-jMeriiius,  which  was  intended  as  a  refutation  of  the  skepticism 
of  Bayle.  It  appears  to  be  a  very  respectable  and  even  able  performance.  In  170a— 
after  a  stroke  of  his  usual  neat  flattery— he  was  recalled  to  Versailles,  and  rose  higher 
into  favor  than  ever.  Named  auditetir  de  rote  In  1706,  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  <tf  canon  and  dvU  law,  was  associated  in  the  negotiatltnu  of 
Cardinal  de  la  Tr^mouille,  and  honored  wilh  the  friendship  of  Pope  Clement  XI.  la 
1712  he  was  appointed  French  plenlpotentiair  at  the  congress  of  Utrecht;  and  after  his 
retam,  obt^ned  the  abbeys  of  Corbie  and  Anchio.  When  Louis  XIV.  died,  Polignac 
was  at  the  top  of  his  reputation  and  Influence.  During  the  regency  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  he  took  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  Cellamare,  and  was  banished  to  his  abbey  of 
Anchin.  In  1730  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  charged  with  the  conduct  of  French  affairs,  and 
remained  here  for  about  ten  years,  and  si^ialized  his  mission  by  healing  the  quarrel 
that  was  dividing  tho  Oallican  church  on  the  subject  of  the  famous  duU  Umffenitut.  In 
17S6  he  was  raised,  in  his  absence,  to  the  archUshopric  of  Auch;  and  on  his  return  to 
IVance,  spent  the  remainder  of  hbdays  In  literary  repose,  and  in  the  blg^  esteem  of 
coortierB,  scholars,  and  the  like.  He  died  April  8, 1742.  Polignac  succeeded  Bossuet 
atthe  Acad6mie  fS^^aiseln  1704,  and  became  an  honorary  member  of  the  aead^Tnie  let 
aetetue*  (1716)  and  of  the  aakHmie  de$  beUa^ettret  (1717).  See  C.  Faucher's  ffiatoin  du 
Cardinai  de  PoUgnao  (9  Tda.,  Paris,  1773),  St.  Slnunrs  Memoiret,  and  D'Argenson's 

The  other  members  of  the  Polignac  family  who  have  an  historical  name  at  all  are 
more  notorious  than  noteworthy.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  Tolahdb-Mabtin^ 
Oabbielijc  db  Polabtdron,  Duckbbsb  de  Foliokac  (bom  1749;  died  at  Vienna,  Dec. 
9, 1793),  and  her  husband,  JiTLEa,  Due  de  Polignac  (died  at  St.  Petersburg,  1817),  were 
among  the  worst,  but  unlisppily  most  favored  advisers  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Tbey 
obtained  vast  sums  of  the  public  mouev  from  their  royal  master  and  mistress,  and  were 
largely,  if  not  mainly  responsible  for  t1ie  frightful  pecuniary  extravagance  of  the  court. 
T^ie  discovery  of  the  famous  libre  rouffe  occasioned  the  exidting  cry  of  Mirabeau :  MiUe 
icru  d  lafanalU  ^Asaaa  pour  avoir  gauvS  Vetat;  un  mUliem  d  la  famiUe  PoUgjiacpour 
laeair  penfu/  The  Polignacs — knowing  the  deep  hatred  felt  toward  them  by  the 
French  people— were  the  first  of  the  noMu««  to  emigrate  (July  16,  1789).  From  the 
empress  CaUiarine  of  Russia  the  duke  received  au  estate  in  the  Ukraine,  and  did  not 
return  to  France  at  the  restoration.  He  left  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  of  whom  only 
one  has  bocorae  historical — Augubte  Jules  Arhand  Marie,  Prince  de  Poligmao 
(lK>m  at  Versailles,  May  14,  1780).  On  the  restoration,  he  returned  to  EVance;  became 
intimate  with  the  comte  d'Artuis,  afterward  Charles  X. ;  showed  an  ardent  attachment 
XI.-SS 
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to  the  church  of  Rome — or  at  least  to*  its  prallcy — and,  In  consequence,  leoeiTed  from  hia 
bolines8,  in  1830,  the  title  of  prince;  was  appointed  ambassador  at  tiie  Enelish  court  in 
1828;  and  finally,  in  1829,  became  head  of  the  last  Bourbon  ministry,  in  which  capacity 
he  promulgated  the  fatal  ordonnances  that  called  France  to  arms,  aod  drove  Charles  A. 
from  the  throne.  He  then  attempted  to  flee  from  the  country,  but  was  captured  at 
OranvUle  on  Aug.  16;  was  trie<l,  and  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  Me  in  the  castle 
of  Ham,  but  was  set  at  liberty  by  the  amnesty  of  Nov.  1886.  He  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  England,  but  died  at  Paris,  Mar.  2,  1847. 

POLISH  LAKeHAeS  AifD  LITEBATITBE.  The  Polish  language  is  one  of  the  most 
widely-spread  branches  of  the  Slavic,  forming  (according  to  Dobrowsky),  along  with  the 
Bohemian,  the  western  branch.  It  surpasses  almost  all  the  other  Slavonic  tongues  ia 
euphony  and  flexibility,  and  is  scarcely  excelled  by  any  language  in  point  of  brevity, 
it  does  not  make  use  of  the  article,  but  has  a  most  daborate  declensional  system,  com- 
prising seven  cases.  The  conlugation  of  the  verb  is  equally  elaborate,  and  enables  a 
Pole  to  express  tranntions  and  delicate  niceties  in  the  conditions  of  time  and  gender 

Suite  unknown  to  the  French,  or  German,  or  English  verb.  The  Polish  vocabulaiy  Is 
[so  uncommonly  rich.  The  number  of  harsh  consonants  In  the  language,  it  must  be 
admitted.  Is  large,  and  this  fact  is  a  marked  distinction  between  it  ana  its  eastern  sister, 
the  Russian;  but  in  pronunciation,  these  are  so  much  softened  that  its  euphony  is 

£ reserved.  It  alone  of  all  the  Slavic  dialects,  with  exception  of  the  old  Slavic  church 
inguage,  has  two  nasal  sounds:  one  like  the  French  <m,  the  other  like  the  fYencb  in. 
The  letter  I  has  also  a  peculiarly  broad  snarling  sound.  After  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, Latin,  the  languiwe  of  the  church,  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  its  structure 
and  development,  and  subsequent  to  the  i4th  c  it  adopted  into  its  vocabulary  numerous 
German  words.  In  the  16th  c,  Polish,  as  a  written  language,  rapidly  attained  so  high 
a  degree  of  perfection  that  it  supplanted  even  Latin  itself,  until  then  the  language  of  the 
state  and  of  the  learned.  The  best  Polish  grammars  are  those  of  Hroogovius  (3d  ed., 
Danz.  1887),  Bandtke  (Breslau,  1824),  Muczkowski  (Crac.  1845),  and  Booch-Arkoesy 
0866);  the  most  comprehensive  dictionary  is  that  of  Linde,  after  which  rank  those  of 
Bandtke  (3  vols..  Breslau,  1806),  Hrongovius  (KOnigsb.  1885),  TrctjanaU  (4  vols.,  FMen. 
1885-46),  and  Liebkind  (1855). 

The  history  of  Polish  literature  is  diviable  into  five  clearly-marked  periods.  The 
firH  extends  from  a  date  antecedent  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  down  to  the  close 
of  the  15tb  century.  Of  pre-Christian  Polisli  literature,  nothing  has  survived  but  some 
popular  songs  and  proverbs.  Among  the  very  oldest  literary  monuments  is  a  hymn  to 
the  virgin  Mary,  ascribed  to  St.  Adalbert.  The  introduction  of  Christianity  paved  the 
way  for  a  Latin  literature  more  or  1^  ecclesiastico-historical.  Casimir  lit.  (q.v.),  sur 
named  the  Great,  did  more  than  any  other  early  Polish  monarch  for  the  encouragement 
of  literature,  and,  amonz  other  things,  founded  the  university  of  Cracow,  which,  from 
the  be^nning  of  the  15tb  c,  long  continued  to  be  the  center  of  intellectual  life  and 
culture  in  Poland.  To  the  15th  c.  belong  Jan  DIuglosz  (Lat.  Longirvut)  author  of  a  most 
interesting  and  valuable  Hiatoria  PoUmiat,  in  IS  books,  and  otherwise  worthy  of  remem- 
brance as  an  able  diplomatist  and  philanthropist;  also  Jan  Laski,  archbishop  of  Gnesen 
(b.  1457,  d.  1681),  whose  collection  of  the  oldest  Polish  laws.  Commune  Inayti  Poionta 
Begni  PrivUegium,  is  of  great  historical  importance.  In  1^  the  first  printing-press  in 
Pcuand  was  established  at  Cncow. 

The  teeond  period  of  Polish  literature  embraces  the  16th  and  first  quarter  of  the  17tk 
0.,  and  is  marked  by  tiie  use  of  the  Polish  its  a  written  language.  Ine  reigns  of  Slps- 
mund  I.  and  Sigismund  II.  Augustus  are  regarded  as  the  golden  era  of  Poli^  literature 
properly  so  called.  The  series  of  poets  begins  with  Nikol.  Rej  (b.  1516,  d.  1668),  com- 
monly called  the  father  of  PolWi  poetry,  a  native  of  Zoravno,  in  "  Little  Russia,"  and 
educated  at  Lemberg  and  Cracow.  He  spent  his  life  at  the  court  of  the  Sieismunds. 
His  principal  works,  Wiserunek  Zytoota  CMotoieka  Poceettoego  (Ciac.  1560)  and  ApophtJieo' 
mata  (Crac.  1568),  are  full  of  sharp  wit  and  strong  satire,  and  (hough  tlie  language  is 
rough  and  unpolished,  it  is  genuiuely  poetical.  After  Rej,  the  broUters  Jan  and  Piotx 
Kochanoweki  hold  the  highest  rank.  Szymonowicz  or  Simonides  (d.  1^9)  acquired  by 
his  Latin  odes  the  name  of  the"Latin  Pindar;"  and  ii]a  Sielanki  ("  Idjls,"  new  ed.. 
Leip.  1887),  modeled  on  those  of  Theocritus,  exhibit  a  charming  simplicity  of  style. 
StUl  more  original,  if  scarcely  so  graceful,  are  the  Sielanki  (new  ed.,  Leip.  1886)  of  his 
friend  Zimorowicz  (d.  1629).  Sebastian  Klonowicz,  sailed  Acemu9  (d.  1608),  is  celebrated 
as  a  satirist  and  descriptive  poet.  The  reformation,  whi';b  rapidly  made  way  in  Poland, 
being  tacitly  approvea  of  by  the  rulers  and  magnates,  gave  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  acuvity  of  the  nation— visible  in  translations  of  the  Bible,  hymn- 
books,  and  an  important  pulpit  or  sermon  literature.  Among  the  historians  of  this  period, 
the  most  celebrated  are  the  brothers  Bielski;  Lukas  G6ruicki  (d.  1591),  author  of  a  bistoir 
of  the  Polish  crown  llhi^  v>  Koronie  PoUki^,  Crac.  1637,  Wars.  1804);  Strzikowski  (d. 
1582).  whose  Chronide  ofZithwmid  (EOnigsb.  1582)  is  an  admirable  work;  and  Paprocki 
(d.  1614). 

The  tAtm2  period  of  Polish  literature,  extending  from  1620  to  1750,  is  coincident  with 
the  rule  of  the  Jesuits,  who  first  obtained  a  footing  in  Poland  about  1566,  through  the 
inflnence  of  cardinal  Honus,  soon  possessed  themselves  of  the  schools,  and,  on  the  wht^ 
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BeriousW'  checked  the  literary  and  religions  growth  of  the  nation.  The  most  conBpicuous 
poet  of  this  retrogressive  period  ia  the  Jesuit  Eazimierz  Sarbievski  (1696-1640),  who 
wrote  only  m  Latin;  others  more  or  less  noteworthy  are  Kochowski  (d.  about  1700); 
Tvardovski  (d.  about  1660);  Opalinski  (d.  1655);  Chros'cinski,  the  translator  of  Lucan; 
Moraztyu,  the  translator  of  Comeille;  and  Elz'sbleta  Druz'backa  (d.  1760).  Among  the 
historians  of  this  penod,  it  may  suffice  to  meotion  StaroTolski  (d.  165<Q,  author  of  Potonia, 
sive  Btaiut  Regni  Poiamm  DeaoripUo  (WMfenbuttel,  1656),  and  other  woite:  Kojalovicz, 
a  Jesuit  (d.  1677),  and  Kaspar  Nieaiecki,  a  Jesuit  (d.  1745),  whose  Korwta  PoUka  (4  vols., 
Lemb.  1728-48)    the  most  importaot  work  on  Polish  heraldry. 

The  fourth  period,  commencing  with  the  middle  of  the  18th  c,  and  extending  into 
the  first  quarter  of  the  19th,  owes  its  characteristics  partly  to  the  influence  of  .the  French 
literature  of  Louis  ZIV.'s  time;  partly  also  to  the  liberal  patrona^  of  literature  and 
science  by  king  StanislaB  Augustus,  the  princes  Czartoryski,  Jablonovski,  and  other 
m^nates,  and  the  educational  reforms  of  BtanUlas  Eooarski  (b.  1700,  d.  1778)  The  good 
work  begun  by  Konarski  was  carried  on  by  Kopczyn'ski  (1785-18170.  who  was  the  first 
to  thoroughly  establish  on  a  scientific  basis  the  grammar  of  the  Polish  language  in  his 
Orammatyka  Norodova;  by  Piramowicz  {d.  1801);  by  Bohomolec,  the  Jesuit,  who  trans- 
lated a  multitude  of  stage-pieces  from  the  French;  but  above  all,  by  Adum  Stanislas 
Naruszewicz,  the  accomi^Tisbed  translator  of  Tacitus;  and  Ignacy  Erasicki  (1785-1801), 
called  the  "Polish  Voltaire,"  the  center  of  the  whole  Polish  literature  of  h's  a«e,  whose 
satires  and  fables  are  re^oned  the  first  in  his  native  language.  As  poets  of  this  renais- 
sance period,  occur  the  names  of  Trembecki,  Cajetan  Wegierski,  Qodebski.  aud  Wezik. 
The  most  noted  dramatist  is  Bogusiavski  (d.  1820),  who  wrote  about  80  plays— the 
majority  of  which,  under  the  title  of  Dzida  DramaUesne,  were  published  at  Warsaw 
(9  vols..  1830). 

The  political  storms  that  swept  over  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  18th  and  the  first 
years  of  the  10th  c,  did  not  quite  destroy  the  new  Hteraty  life  that  bad  burst  into  blos- 
som under  Stanislas  Augustus.  In  1801  the  historian  Tadeusz  Czacki,  Franciszck 
Dmochowski,  and  bishop  Jan  Albertrandy  founded  at  Warsaw  the  "society  of  the 
friends  of  knowledge,"  which,  especially  under  the  auspices  of  the  state-councilor 
Btaszyc,  bore  good  fruit  till  It  was  lUssolved  hi  1883,  when  its  library  of  60,000  vols,  was 
carried  o£F  toBt.  Petersburg,  At  the  same  time,  Jozel  Maximilian  Ossolinski,  Hugo 
Eolontaj,  and  Stanislas  Potocki,  by  word  and  writing  exercised  a  mighty  influence  on 
the  renovation  of  the  national  spirit.  The  transition  to  this  neioeet  or  J^flh  period  was 
made  by  Karpinski  (1745-1835),  whose  songs  and  idyls  (4  vols,,  Warsaw,  180^;  new  ed., 
Leip.  1886)  live  on  the  lips  of  the  Polish  people;  by  chancellor  Vorouicz  (1757-1639),  a 
richly  imuinative  poet,  and  a  grcsrt  orator;  by  Niemcewicz  (1767-1811).  a  statesman, 
soldier,  and  author  of  cdebrity  in  his  own  land ;  and  by  the  poet  Kasimierz  Brodzinskl 
(1791-1835).  At  Wilna,  which,  after  1815.  became  the  center  of  Polish  literary 
activity,  and  a  ral  lying-point  for  all  the  enthusiastic  spirits  of  the  land,  several  young 
men  united,  with  Adam  Mickiewicz  (b.  1798)  at  their  head,  in  a  crusade  against  the  still 
dominant  French  style  of  literature.  We  can  only  name  some  of  his  numerous  and 
brilliant  associates,  as  Malczevski  (1793-1826).  whose  best  production  is  his  epic-lvric 
narrative  of  XJkraine  life,  entitled  Marja;  Qoszczynski  (b.  1806;  poems,  8d  ed.,  Breslau, 
185^;  Bohdan  Zaleski  (b.  1803);  Poaye,  Pos.  1841,  and  later);  Tomasz  Padura  (PksnM. 
Lemb.  1843);  Odyuiec  (Potaye,  Pos.  1883):  Eorsak  {PiMoye,  Pos.  1888);  Chodzko 
{Poem.  Fetersb.  1839);  Groza  {Poeiye,  Wilna,  1886);  Lucyan  Siemienski  Qi.  1809).  an 
excellent  novelist  and  translator;  Bielovski(b.  1806),  a  lyric  poet  and  translator;  Gorecki, 
renowned  for  his  pungently  sarcastic  fables  (Bmld  i  Poesg  note,  appeared  at  Paris 
in  1883);  Garczynski  {Po^e,  Paris,  1833);  and  Slowacki.  tlie  most  fertile  of  all 
the  recent  Polish  poets.  Most  of  these  writers  became  either  "  banished  men,"  or  men 
who,  while  living,  were  forced  to  expatriate  themselves.  They  belonged  to  the  "Polish 
emlgraUon,"  whose  headquarters  was  Paris.  The  most  many-sided  and  prolific  of  all 
the  modem  Polish  novelists  is  Jozef  Ignacy  EraszevskI,  who  was  bom  at  Warsaw  in 
1813.  The  new  national  tendency  of  Polish  literature,  which  naturally  first  showed 
itself  in  poetry,  soon  became  visible  in  other  departments  also.  Thtis,  Joachim  Lelewel 
(b.  1786)  rose  to  tlie  first  rank  as  a  writer  of  Polish  history,  and  a  study  of  his  works  is 
absolutely  indispensable  to  a  knowledge  of  that  subject;  nest  to  him  (and  later)  in  the 
same  department  stand  Bandtke,  Maciejovski,  couqt  Itaczynski,  and  count  Plater.  Nar- 
butt  of  Wilna  wrote  a  very  solid  and  comprehensive  work  on  Lithuanian  history  (Wilna, 
1887  tft  aeq.),  and  Lukaszewiis  of  Posen  has  furnished  numerous  important  contributions 
to  tiie  histoiT  of  the  reformation  in  Poland.  .  A  multitude  of  works  more  or  less  weigh^ 
have  been  devoted  to  a  record  of  the  revolution  of  1880,  chiefly,  of  course,  by  Polish 
emigrants.  In  philosophy,  theology,  and  physical  sciences  Poland  has  nothing  of  con- 
sequence  to  show. — The  priucipal  works  on  Polish  literature  are  those  of  Muczkovski, 
Bentkovski,  Ossolinski,  Chodynicki,  Lukaszewicz  (Posen,  1860)  and  the  comprehensivo 
histoiy  by  YiBznievski.   See  also  Nltschmann,  and  works  by  MorflU. 

POUBHIHg  1UTESIAL8,  See  DIAMOND ;  Ehebt  ;  Pastes  ;  and  Putft  Powbbr. 

JOTillBinie  OP  METAUb  Hils  Is  effected  by  first  removlDK  any  tarnish  or  oxidatloa 
by  means  of  some  material  which  will  chemically  act  upon  It ;  for  this  purpose  sulphturic. 
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hydrochloric,  oxalic,  and  acetic  acida  are  used  to  different  metals,  and  In  various  states 
of  dllotion.  Usually  It  U  necessary  to  remove  the  acid  with  clean  water  and  dry  rap- 
idly, to  prevent  re-oxidation;  and  then  either  friction  with  various  polishing  materlajfs, 
or  rubbing  with  a  smooth  hard  surface  or  bnmlsher,  brings  out  the  inster  m  the  metal 

FOLITIAinrs,  Anoelus.    See  FoLlziANO. 

POLmCAL  EOONOKT,  Is  the  science  of  wealth.  The  word  economy  Is  derived  from 
the  Greek  word  for  house-law  or  house-regulation.  It  refers  to  the  material  portion  of 
domestic  regulations,  the  most  important  part  of  which  Is  the  adjustment  of  the  expen- 
diture of  the  household  to  the  Income  at  its  command.  The  addition  of  the  word  polit- 
ical, was  the  result  of  the  view  that  a  nation  could  be  regulated  Just  as  a  house  is 
regulated,  by  adjusting  the  spending  and  the  getting  of  the  national  wealth.  When  the 
term  *'  political  economy  "  was  first  employed  it  was  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
finance  or  political  arithmetic,  and  Implied  no  conception  of  the  study  as  a  science  bat 
merely  as  the  art  of  directing  the  national  policy  on  Its  financial  side.  Political 
economy  now  means  not  the  art  of  regulating  communities  in  this  respect,  but  the  science 
of  those  laws  which  underlie  their  economic  activity.  Its  definition  as  the  science  of 
wealth  or  as  the  body  of  knowledge  which  relates  to  the  production,  distribution  and 
exchange  of  wealth,  is  suffldeutly  exact  for  the  purposes  of  this  article,  but  a  whole 
treatise  could  be  written  at  the  outset,  on  the  different  views  which  writers  have  held  as 
to  the  trae  scope  of  the  science.  Inasmuch  as  the  term  political  seems  to  confine  the 
scope  of  the  study  too  much  to  a  consideration  of  state  or  national  policy,  the  name 
economics  is  now  often  employed  for  the  science. 

The  history  of  political  economy  requires  a  knowledge  not  only  of  the  various 
economic  theories  held  at  successive  periods,  but  of  the  sodal  and  industrial  conditions 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  those  theories.  An  economic  dogma  Is  only  relatively 
true.  Its  value  must  be  judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  period  and  of  the  nation 
to  which  it  applies.  Scattered  through  the  writings  of  the  ancients  are  statements  of  an 
economic  nature  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  wealth,  money,  and  other  terms  employed 
in  the  science,  but  nowhere  Is  there  to  be  found  a  consistent  body  of  scientific  proposi- 
tions on  the  subject.  G-reek  speculation  busied  Itself  with  economic  concepts  just  as  it 
did  with  every  other  departmejit  of  thought.  Aristotle,  for  Instance  discusses,  the  ac- 
quisition of  wealth  and  the  distinction  between  money  and  wealth,  In  the  latter  respect 
approaching  nearer  to  the  truth  than  many  of  the  writers  of  the  18th  centnry.  Medlteval 
literature  is  singularly  barren  of  economic  thought,  and  the  Schoolmen  rarely  advanced 
any  proposition  that  was  likely  to  have  a  permanent  appUcation,  although  Aquinas 
shows  tiie  Influence  of  Aristotle  in  his  speculations,  and  advances  theories  which  prove 
him  to  have  been  in  advance  of  most  writers  of  his  time.  To  see  how  inapplicable 
modem  economic  doctrines  are  to  ancient  or  mediteval  conditions.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  consider  the  great  differences  between  their  industrial  condition  and  oars.  For  In- 
stance, it  would  he  absurd  to  apply  our  reasoning  in  regard  to  the  wages  system  to  a 
state  of  society  In  which  almost  all  productive  labor  was  in  the  hands  of  slaves  or  serfs; 
or  to  quarrel  with  the  ntediseval  view  that  interest-taking  was  a  sin,  when  capital  In  onr 
modern  sense  can  hardly  be  aalA  to  have  existed  at  all.  This  matter  of  interest  afltords 
an  especially  good  illustration  of  the  differences  between  mediieval  and  modem  con- 
ditions and  the  consequent  differences  in  the  economic  principles  set  forth  by  mediteval 
and  modern  writers  respectively.  The  medinval  view  was  baaed  on  the  prevailing  idea 
of  primitive  Christianity  that  material  welfare  was  not  a  worthy  aim  for  mankind.  The 
teachings  of  the  church  encouraged  asceticism  and  the  employment  of  wealth  not  for 
personal  gain,  that  is  not  as  capital,  but  for  the  benefit  of  others,  "  Lend  and  ask  for 
nothing  uatn  "  was  the  ethical  nrlnciple  which  should  govern  the  action  of  the  Imder. 
This  was  but  natural,  since  the  chlet  purpose  for  which  money  was  borrowed  at  a  time 
when  its  productive  employment  was  not  general  was  for  Immediate  consumption.  The 
borrower  needed  money  for  his  subsistence  and  If  the  lendu  asked  for  more  than  the 
principal  he  was  committing  the  sin  of  usury. 

With  the  rise  of  the  national  state  different  ideas  of  the  nature  of  capital,  and  the 
justice  of  interest-taking  arose.  Governments  finding  wealth  the  basis  of  their  strength 
took  every  means  to  Increase  It  by  regulation  of  commerce,  encouragement  of.expiHtB 
and  efforts  to  secure  the  advantage  In  colonization  and  discovery.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  this  gain-seeking  national  policy  there  arose  a  body  of  doctrines  which  were 
supposed  to  point  out  the  best  way  to  Increase  the  national  wealth.  The  writers  on 
this  subject  are  classed  as  the  Mercantilist  school,  but  the  term  Is  misleading  as  It  seems 
to  Imply  a  common  belief  in  a  specific  economic  philosophy,  while  the  Mercantilists 
were  merely  a  body  of  writers  who,  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  their  own  times, 
propounded  such  theories  as  they  thought  would  promote  the  prosp^ty  of  Uielr 
country.  They  made  no  attempt  to  Investigate  the  laws  governing  production,  dlstrilHi- 
tion  and  exchange  of  wealth,  but  merely  sought  to  ascertain  by  what  means  the  wealth 
of  a  nation  could  be  Increased,  and  here  many  of  them  took  a  very  limited  view  of  the 
term  wealth,  restricting  It  to  money  or  the  precious  metals.  The  great  object  of  Inter- 
national policy  was  to  secure  what  th^  termed  a  favomble  balance  of  trade,  that  Is,  an 
excess  of  the  precious  metals.  In  any  International  bargain  It  seemed  to  be  their  view 
that  one  nation's  gain  was  another's  loss,  such  loss  or  gain  being  measured  by  the  ex- 
cess or  deficiency  of  the  pteclous  metals.  For  this  reason  Uiey  resorted  to  emy 
expedient  to  secure  for  the&  own  nation  that  excess,  and  as  a  result  we  aee  those  re- 
strictions on  trade  which  marked  the  financial  policy  of  nations  In  the  17th  and  18th 
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eentariea.  Bounties  were  granted  to  exporto  iKcause  exports  brought  specie  Into  the 
country;  prohibitory  duties  were  levied  upon  imports  because  imports  drained  the 
country  of  Its  precious  metals.  The  colonies  were  regarded  merely  as  feedets  of  raw 
material  to  the  mother  country.  They  were  subjected  to  navigation  laws  which  re- 
stricted their  foreign  and  earryiiig  trade,  while  at  the  same  time  aaharp  eye  was  kept  on 
their  Industries  lest  there  might  spring  up  in  the  colonies  manuftuitures  likely  to  rival 
those  In  the  home  country.  Artificial  restraint,  then,  was  the  main  characteristic  of  the 
18th  centuiy  economic  policy.  Among  the  writers  of  the  mcrcaDtillstic  school  may  be 
mentioned  Thomas  Mun,  Sir  Josiah  Child,  Sir  Wm.  Petty  and  Sir  James  Steuart. 

The  reaction  against  these  narrow  views  arose  early  in  the  18th  century  and  found  its 
ablest  exponents  m  France.  The  new  school,  called  the  Physiocrats,  or  £conomiate$,  were 
the  champions  of  a  system  of  natural  liberty,  the  term  Physiocrat  Indicating  by  its  de- 
rivation Uie  rule  of  nature.  Their  view  was  that  all  Individuals  composing  society 
have  the  same  natural  right.  Government  Is  a  necessary  evil,  hut  in  every  way  possible 
it  should  remove  artiflclal  restraint  on  the  indlvidiul,  and  allow  each  member  of  society 
to  seek  his  own  advantage  undisturbed.  A  still  more  characteristic  feature  of  the 
Physlocratic  school  was  their  doctrine  of  the  produit  net,  meaning  by  this  the  excess  in 
value  of  the  whole  mass  of  agricultural  products  during  a  given  time,  over  the  cost  of 
their  production.  This  excess,  according  to  their  views,  measured  the  increase  in  wealth. 
Only  such  labor  as  added  to  the  quantity  of  raw  material  which  waa  of  service  to  man 
was  considered  by  the  Physiocrats  as  productive.  For  this  reason  tbey  held  that  com- 
merce was  in  no  sense  productive  of  wealth,  considering  It  merely  an  exchange  of  equal 
value  for  equal  value.  They  did  not  oppose  commerce  In  fact  they  even  proposed  the 
removal  of  the  restndnts  upon  it;  bat,  though  useful,  commerce  was  from  an  economic 
point  of  view  sterile.  The  term  sterility  they  applied  not  only  to  commerce  but  to 
manufactures  which  did  not  add  anything  to  the  stock  of  raw  materials.  It  is  this 
school  which  invented  the  phrase,  taiaaez~/aire  or  laiatez-pasur  in  advocating  the  let-alone 

ellcy  of  the  Bovemment.  Among  its  leading  members  were  Quesnay,  Turgot,  Goumay, 
trabeau  and  others. 

Hany  of  the  notions  which  were  formerly  credited  to  Adam  Smith  originated  with 
the  Physiocrats,  but  Adam  Smith  developed  them  ud  set  them  forth  in  so  clear  and 
systematic  a  form  as  to  add  greatly  to  their  force.  Smith  made  the  Physlocratic  doc- 
trines bear  fruit  In  governmental  policy.  He  revolutionized  the  economic  thought  of 
England  and  entirely  altered  the  attitude  of  the  government  toward  economic  matters. 
He  was  free  from  many  of  the  faults  of  the  Physiocratic  school,  especially  from  their 
erroneous  doctrine  of  the  produit  net,  and  he  showed  the  fallacy  of  regarding  manufac- 
tures aa  a  sterile  form  of  activity.  Smith  has  been  called  the  father  of  economics,  and 
formerly  many  spoke  of  him  as  if  the  whole  science  had  sprung  from  his  brain  com- 
I^ete,  like  Minerva  trma  the  head  of  Jupltn,  full  grown  and  fully  armed,  but  his  proper 
place  in  the  history  of  tiie  science  is  that  of  the  clearest  and  most  systematic  expounder 
of  many  theories  prerlonily  held  by  others,  and  of  some  Important  principle  never 
before  enounced. 

For  many  years  economists  followed  In  the  lines  laid  out  by  Smith,  Improving  on  his 
statement  of  economic  laws  In  many  respects,  but  not  advancing  much  that  was  new. 
Among  the  writers  that  may  be  classed  as  his  followers  arc  RIcardo,  Malthus,  J.  S.  Mill, 
HcCullough,  and  J.  B.  Say.  These  writers  and  their  followers  have  been  called  the 
Orthodox  or  Classical  schooL  The  general  characteristic  of  their  system  of  political 
economy  was  a  belief  In  the  efficacy  of  unrestricted  competition  as  a  factor  in  economic 
advancement.  They  followed  the  deductive  method  in  scientific  investigation,  assum- 
ing certain  premises  based  on  the  nature  of  man,  and  then  drawing  what  Uiey  consid- 
ered to  be  inevitable  conclnslouB  In  regard  to  man's  economic  activity.  They  deprecated 
ftny  kind  of  state  interference,  holding  that  artificial  restraint  teuded  to  retard  advance- 
ment, which  they  maintained  was  most  ra^d  when  labor  and  capital  were  left  free  to 
move  in  their  most  productive  channels.  The  result  of  this  view  was  the  building  up 
of  a  very  systematic  and  consistent  body  of  knowledge,  which,  however,  failed  to  apply 
to  many  facts  of  common  observation.  Little  nwm  was  shown  for  difference  in  race 
and  in  social  conditions,  in  following  out  this  metnod.  At  the  same  time  it  supplied  a 
good  logical  basis  for  the  science,  and  showed  what  the  tendency  would  be  under  given 
conditions.  In  dassipg  John  Stuart  Mill  with  this  school  of  economists,  we  should  not 
foiget  that  he  anticipated  In  some  points  the  views  of  more  recent  writers,  and  In  his 
later  years  came  to  doubt  the  universal  validity  of  some  of  the  general  laws  he  had  set 
forth.  For  Instance,  in  the  matter  of  the  wages  fund  (see  Waues),  he  publicly  recanted 
the  view  expressed  in  the  earlier  edition  of  his  political  economy;  nor  did  he  continue 
a  rtrict  believer  in  the  principle  of  laiMaa-feun  in  all  respects.  Still  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Classical  school  went  too  far  In  the  direction  above  indicated,  and  it  was 
natural  that  a  reaction  should  take  place. 

The  reaction  against  this  too  dogmatic  treatment  of  political  economy  appeared  first 
in  Germany,  and  the  modem  Historical  School  may  be  said  to  owe  Its  origin  to  the 
writings  of  Boscher  and  Knies.  They  have  had  many  followers  In  recent  years,  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States.  While  recognizing  the  value  of  the  deduc- 
tive method  within  Mrtaln  limits,  the  Historical  School  is  distinctively  inductive, 
basing  its  views  on  the  observation  of  actiul  economic  phenomena.  Since  economic 
laws  are  relative,  not  absolute,  and  do  not  apply  with  equal  exactness  to  different 
nations  and  different  periods,  some  writers  of  this  school  of  political  economy  prefer  to 
give  the  name  National  Economy  to  their  science.   This,  however,  has  not  come  Into 
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general  use.  One  very  marked  point  of  dtfferenoe  between  these  later  writers  and  the 
earlier  school  Is  their  disbelief  in  the  theory  of  lameb/aire^  They  have  greatly  eztmded 
their  views  of  the  legitimate  scope  of  goremmental  action,  holding  the  right  and 
obligatioQ  of  the  state  to  Intervene  on  behalf  of  one  or  the  other  party  in  the  Btm^le 
for  existence.  They  favor  the  enactment  of  Factory  Acts  (q.  v.),  labor  laws,  etc.,  and 
many  of  them  go  so  far  as  to  advocate  the  assumption  by  the  state  of  many  functions 
formerly  believed  to  be  wholly  within  the  province  of  private  enterprise.  On  accomit 
of  their  views  in  the  last  mentioned  matter,  some  of  the  more  extreme  writers  have 
been  termed  SuoiallBts  of  the  chair  or  Katheder  Socialists  in  Germany  by  those  who 
view  any  departure  from  the  let-alone  policy  as  an  indication  of  socialism.  The  most 
successful  thinkers  of  to-day  are  those  who  employ  both  the  Inductive  and  deductive 
methods  of  investigation,  checking  the  general  conclusion  reached  by  the  former,  by 
the  observation  of  actual  facts.  Among  the  most  eminent  writers  in  this  later  period 
maybe  mentioned  Wagner  and  Schmoller  in  Germany,  Cotta  In  Italy,  WolowsU.  Leror- 
Beaulleu,  Lerassear,  and  Otde  in  France,  Jevons  and  Marshall  m  England,  F.  A. 
Walker,  J.  B.  Clark,  A.  T.  Hadley,  Mayo-Smith,  etc.,  In  the  United  States. 

Becent  economic  treatises  show  a  marked  difference  in  some  respects  from  the  older 
works.  The  old  system  of  dividing  political  economy  into  departments  of  production, 
exctiange,  distribution,  and  consumption,  and  separating  these  departments  from  each 
other  by  strict  lines,  Is  being  abandoned.  The  present  view  to  tnat  such  a  dlrlslon  is 
misleading  as  tending  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the  so-called  depUtments  are  closely 
inter-related,  that  the  phenomena  of  exchange  have  an  Important  effect  upon,  or  connec- 
tion with,  phenomena  of  production,  that  the  laws  of  value  cannot  be  discussed  apart 
from  the  laws  of  distribution ;  in  flue,  that  the  facts  discussed  under  the  head  of  one 
department  seem  to  belong  as  much  to  any  of  the  others.  A  still  more  distinctive  fea- 
ture of  the  new  worlcs  on  political  economy  to  the  view  of  value,  which  is  discussed  la 
its  origin  as  well  as  in  its  objective  form.  Modem  economists  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
conception  of  value  merely  as  "power  In  exchange,"  and  some  verr  useful  work  has 
been  done  In  clarifying  the  subject  by  the  Amei^an  writer  J.  6.  Clark,  and  by  the 
Austrian  school,  represented  by  Bohm-Bawerk,  Von  Wleser,  and  others.  They  find  the 
cause  of  value  in  Utility,  meaning  by  the  latter  term  not  absolute  utility  in  the  sense  of 
the  general  benefit  an  article  confers  on  society,  but  effective  utility,  which  is  measured 
by  the  sacrifice  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  in  order  to  obtain  a  specific  article.  For 
further  explanation  of  current  views  on  this  subject  see  the  article  Yalvx,  Another 
point  on  which  modern  writers  have  taken  issue  with  the  old  school  is  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  wages  fund,  the  prevailing  opinion  at  the  present  time  being  that  wages  are  not  lim- 
ited by  a  fixed  portion  of  existing  capital  which  Is  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  the 
laborer,  but  that  the  share  of  the  wage  earner  comes  to  a  certain  extent  out  of  product 
and  U  thus  in  some  dwree  proportionate  to  his  own  exertions.  (See  Waqes.)  In  re- 
gard to  pure  profits — that  share  In  the  product  of  Industry  which  in  the  older  treattoes 
was  classed  as  "  wages  of  management " — many  writers  at  the  present  time  hold  that 
the  law  of  economic  rent  applies  to  the  earnings  of  the  employer.  A  man  with  business 
ability  realizes  a  profit  from  his  Industrial'activity  without  necessarily  ratoing  the  price 
of  his  goods  or  cutting  down  the  wages  of  his  employees.  Finding  the  prices  fixed  In 
the  market  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  himself  subjected  to  the  necessity  of 
paying  the  same  rate  of  irages  as  his  commercial  rivals,  he  to  nerertheless,  tfarongh  snpe- 
rior  ability  or  the  possession  of  some  indnstrial  advantage,  able  to  secure  for  himseu  ft 
larjier  return  than  his  less  successful  competitors.  Thto  larger  return  Is  a  differential 
gain  arising  from  greater  ability  or  business  advantages,  in  the  same  way  that  the  rent 
of  a  certain  piece  of  land  la  the  differential  gain  arising  from  Its  superior  fertility  or 
better  situation,  when  compared  with  the  land  at  the  margin  of  cultivation.   See  Bknt. 

Increasing  Importance  is  attached  to  those  matters  which  were  discussed  In  former 
treatises  under  the  head  of  consumption.  It  is  shown  that  consumption  to  the  great 
force  which  directs  the  distribution  of  wealth,  and  produces  many  of  the  phenomena  of 
value.  Increased  consumption  Is  attended  with  diminished  satisfaction.  But  for  the 
operation  of  this  law  there  would  be  no  limit  to  the  effect  of  a  reduction  In  price  on 
stimulating  demand,  but  it  Is  evident  that  when  the  available  quantity  of  an  article 
reaches  the  point  at  which  wants  are  satisfied,  a  further  reduction  In  Its  price  cannot 
Increase  the  demand  for  It.  It  to  atoo  evident  that  thto  point  to  reached  in  the  case  of 
some  commodities  more  quickly  than  In  the  case  of  others.  Food  products,  for  instance, 
are  said  to  be  insensitive,  that  is,  a  fall  in  thetr  price  Is  not  always  accompanied  by  a  pro- 
portionate increase  in  their  consumption.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  tendency  for 
articles,  the  consumption  of  which  Is  a  matter  of  comfort  or  luxury,  to  l>e  consumed  even 
to  more  than  the  proportional  extent  as  the  price  dimlntohes.  These  principles  are 
borae  out  by  the  Investigations  of  the  noted  statistician  Dr.  Engel,  who  has  developed 
the  fact  that  as  the  wages  paid  to  a  given  group  of  laborers  Increase,  the  percentage  of 
those  w^es  which  Is  spent  for  food  diminishes.  It  Is  the  aim  of  modem  economists  to 
trace  the  effect  of  this  law  on  the  prices  of  different  commodities,  and  to  show  the  rela- 
tion between  the  principles  which  govern  the  satisfaction  of  human  wants  and  the 
actual  phenomena  of  value.  As  demand  depends  upon  utility,  and  as  utility  varies  with 
every  article  and  at  erery  point  in  the  satisfaction  of  wants,  the  problem  of  consumption 
becoines  ve^  complex  and  Involves  an  analysto  of  psychologleal  motlvea.  Voir  thto 
son  much  of  the  recent  economic  speculation  Is  less  easy  to  comprehend  tban  the  writ- 
ings of  the  older  economists.   Besides  the  references  given  In  the  text,  see  the  articles 

BOUNTV,   COLOXY,    COMMKRCE,   C'OMMUNISM,  COMPETITION,  COBN    LAWS,  DEMAND 

AND  ScppLY,  Exchange,  Free  Trade,  Labor,  Monet,  Monopolt,  Natioatioh 
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Laws,  Socialibm,  Wages,  etc.   Also:  AGBicuvrrjaXt  Factobibs,  Factobt  Acts, 
MAjOHinxbt,  PounoAx  EcoNomr  of,  Tabiff,  etc 

POLITICAL  OTFEVSEB,  crimes  considered  injorious  to  the  safety  of  the  state,  or  such 
crimes  as  involve  a  violation  of  the  allegiance  due  by  a  subject  to  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  state.  Thev  have  In  general  been  mere  leniently  dealt  with  under  constitutional 
than  under  despotic  governments.  It  ia,  however,  a  principle  which  has  been  generally 
rect^ized  by  the  most  constitutional  of  governments,  that  when  the  l^;tslatnre  thinn 
itself  endangered  by  a  secret  conspiracy  against  the  state,  or  an  understanding  with  the 
enemies  of  uie  oountrrt  it  permits  tlie  executive,  for  a  limited  time,  to  arrest  suspected 
citizens,  wUhont  the  formalitleB  whi<di  an  regnired  in  ordinary  clrcnmstances. 

lOUTraU  VABUXB,  AKEBICAH.  See  Dehocbatio  Paktt  ;  BbpubiiICAit  ;  Partt 
Kaubs  ;  Unitbd  States. 

POLITICAL  PABTIE8,  AVSTSIAH.  The  Retchsrath,  or  Council  of  the  Smplre,  Is  the 
central  legislative  body  of  Austria,  or  Cisleithania.  It  consists  of  an  upper  ho\ise 
(Herrenfaaos)  and  a  lower  house  (Abgeordnetenhaus).  The  Reiclisrath,  like  ijie  legisla- 
tive body  01  Hungary,  or  Transleithanla,  has  its  own  ministers  and  government,  and 
exercises  full  parliamentary  functions  on  alt  matters  within  its  competence,  from  which, 
however,  foreign  aflairs  and  war  are  excluded.  These  latter  questions  are  dealt  with 
by  a  supreme  oody  known  as  the  Delegations,  composed  of  60  members  representing 
tlie  legislative  body  of  Austria,  the  upper  house  retumhig  20  and  the  lower  house  40 
delegates,  aud  of  an  ec|ual  number,  similarly  chuen,  representli^  the  le^latlve  body 
of  Hungary.  But  political  treaties  concluded  by  the  emperor  are  not  valid  without  the 
consent  of  the  Reiclisrath. 

The  upper  house  of  the  Austrian  Reichsrath  contains  245  members.  It  is  composed 
of  the  princes  of  the  imperial  family  who  are  of  age.  of  whom  there  are  31;  of  68 
hereditary  nobles,  of  17  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  of  189  members  nominated  by 
the  onperor  for  distlngnished  services  in  sdence  or  art.  or  to  the  church  cr  state. 
The  lower  house  contuns  858  members,  who  are  the  popular  representatives  of  tbe 
seventeen  provinces  which  comprise  the  Austrian  empire.  Bohemia  has  the  largest 
number  of  members  in  the  Reichsrath,  Its  contribulion  being  92;  Galicia  comes  next, 
with  68  ;  and  then  follow  In  order,  Lower  Austria  (including  Vienna),  87  ;  Moravia,  86  ; 
Styria,  28  ;  the  Tyrol,  18 ;  Upper  Austria,  17  ;  Bilesiaand  Carniola,  10  each  ;  Bukowina, 
Dalmatia,  and  Carinthla.  9  each ;  Balzburg,  G  ;  Trieste,  Gorizia,  and  Istria,  4  each  ;  and 
finally  tlie  Yoralberg  with  8.  Each  of  these  provincial  divisions,  however,  has  its  own 
separate  diet,  consisting  of  one  chamber  onlv,  for  dealln|r  with  purely  local  matters. 
The  conflict  of  parties  mav  be  said  to  attain  Its  highest  pitch  in  the  lower  house  of  the 
Reichsrath,  which  naturally  includes  members  of  widely  varying  race  and  creed.  The 
most  numerous  element  Is  the  Oermau,  led  by  Dr.  von  Plener,  sitting  on  the  left,  with 
a  few  Ruthenians  and  Italians.  On  the  right  sit  the  Czechs,  led  by  Dr.  Rieger  ;  the 
Poles,  led  by  Ritter  von  Jaworski ,  the  Clericals,  and  the  Feudals.  The  Centre  is  a  small 
group,  led  by  Count  Ooronini.  It  has  been  explained  that,  owing  to  the  conflict  of  Ger- 
man and  Slav  races,  legislation  was  only  possiole  by  means  of  combinations.  This  led 
to  Count  Taofe's  adnunistration  being  called  "The  Ministry  of  Patient  Negotiation." 
The  name  was  further  justified  in  '90  by  ConntTaafe's  success  in  bringing  about  a  modus 
tivendi  between  the  Germans  and  the  Old  Czechs.   In  broad  outline  the  compromise 

gwtdes  that  in  the  local  administration  the  power  shall  rest  with  the  majority,  whether 
erman  or  Czech.  In  tbe  diet  are  to  be  three  curiro,  representing  the  territorial  nobility, 
the  Gtormans,  and  the  Bohemians,  or  Czechs.  Each  curia  will  liave  a  right  of  veto  in 
matters  concerning  the  interests  of  a  nationality.  This  compromise,  however,  has  only 
given  more  pronunence  to  a  party  called  the  Young  Czechs,  who  demand  complete 
national  emancipation,  and  tbe  coronation  of  the  Emperor  at  Prague,  as  Emperor  of 
Bohemia. 

POLITICAL  PABTIEB,  BELGIAN.  The  chief  parties  are  two— viz.,  the  Clericals  aud 
the  Liberals — ^and  there  are,  in  addition,  the  minor  groups  of  Protestants  and  Sodalist& 
Neither  of  the  two  last  named,  however,  wields  an  independent  parliamentary  influence, 
and  both  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  political  life  are  antl-CathoIic,  and  cnseouently  vote 
with  the  Liberals.  The  Catholics,  or  "  Clericals,"  as  they  are  usually  called,  have  now 
been  in  power  for  rather  more  than  four  years,  the  present  ministrv,  under  M.  Beemacrt, 
having,  in  Oct.,  '64,  succeeded  the  Liberal  administration  of  M.  I^rc-Orban,  which 
had  held  ofBce  since  June,  '78.  At  the  present  time  (1898)  the  Catholics  are  in  a  consid- 
erable majority,  commanding  97  votes  in  the  chamber  against  41  of  the  opporition.  The 
electoral  practice  Is  for  one-half  tbe  chamber  to  retire  eveiy  two  years.  The  senate. 
Is  composed  of  69  members.  In  April,  1898,  a  popular  ontlnealL  forced  the  kgislatnre 
to  concede  what  is  practlcslly  unlvOTsal  suffnge. 

POLZnCAX  PAATIE8,  BTTLOASZAT.  The  party  divisions  In  the  Bulgarifm  Sobranye, 
or  National  AssembW,  may  be  generally  described  as  Ministerialists  and  Oppodtion. 
'tbe  chief  members  of  the  governmental  party,  which  is  also  the  anti-Russian  party,  are 
M.  Stamboulofl,  premier  and  minister  of  the  interior  ;  Dr.  Stransky,  minister  of  foreign 
afTairs ;  M.  Salobetcheff,  minister  of  finance ;  M.  Toutchefl,  minister  of  justice,  and 
Ool.  Motkoroit,  minister  of  war.  The  chief  oppoddon  leaders  are  KM.  Karaveloff  and 
Radoslavofl. 
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FOLITZOAL  PASTIES,  OAKA&IAH.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  (q.T.)  is  governed  by  h 
Senate  and  a  House  of  Commons,  with  a  Go  veraor- General  appointed  by  the  Crown. 
Smatm  are  nominated  for  life  by  summons  of  the  Governor-General  under  the  great 
seal  of  Canada.  There  are  80  senators.  Members  of  the  ^use  of  Commons  are  eleceted 
by  constituencies,  with  a  uniform  franchise  for  the  whole  Dominion,  ezc^  the  North- 
west territories,  where  manhood  suffrage  prenUa  filaewhere  a  sm^  property  quall- 
flcation  Is  imposed  by  law. 

The  two  great  political  parties  of.  Canada  are  the  Conserratives  and  tts  Liberals. 
The  former,  led  by  the  Rt,  Hon.  Sir  John  Thompson,  Sir  Hector  I^ngevln  (q.T.), 
Sir  Adolphe  Caron,  Mr.  Cliapleau,  Mr.  Qeo^E.  Foster,  and  Sir  Charles  H.  Tupper,  u 
in  spirit  and  tradition  the  same  aa  the  CooserratlTe  party  la  England.  It  regards  Ibwlf 
aa  the  "  loyal "  party,  desires  a  close  connection  with  the  British  crown,  favors  a  pro- 
tective iaxm,  deprecates  a  commercial  alliance  with  the  United  States,  and  proclaims  aa 
potential  traitors  those  of  the  opposite  faction  who  insist  that  a  policy  of  commmdal  reci- 
procity with  this  country  is  demanded  for  Canada's  l>est  interests. 

The  Liberal  party,  headed  by  Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  is  less  ostensibly  devoted  to 
British  interests,  but  favors  a  policy  of  closer  intercourse  with  the  United  States.  The 
"  radical  "  wipg  of  this  party  even  look  with  composure  upon  a  political  union,  but  do 
not  regard  "  annexation''^  as  a  practical  question  as  yet.  Hembers  of  this  ving  the 
Liberal  party  are  popularly  known  as  the  "  Qrits." 

Besides  the  political  opposition  of  the  Conservatives  and  Liberals,  much  friction  is 
introduced  into  Canadian  politics  by  the  race  question.  Tliere  is  an  "  £nglish  party" 
and  a  "  French  party, "  the  latter  bemg  strong  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 

P<nJTIOAI>  VASHEflL  DAHIBE.  In  Denmark  parties  are  broadly  divided  into  sup- 
porters and  opponents  of  a  parliamentary  system  like  that  of  England.  The  Initiative 
assembly  Is  called  the  Rigsdag,  and  lias  two  houses— the  Landsthing  and  the  Folkething. 
There  is  no  hereditary  membership  in  either  house.  Tlie  Landsthing  has  60  mem  here, 
of  whom  13  are  life-members  named  by  the  king,  and  54  are  diosen  by  a  system  of  indi- 
rect election.  The  king's  nominees  must  have  been  members  of  the  Rigsdag.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Folkething  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  and  membra  of  both  houses 
receive  a  payment  of  ^  a  day  when  the  Rigsdag  is  sitting,  and  their  traveUiDg  expenses; 
There  Is  a  pe^>etual  contest  between  the  two  houses.  The  ministry,  under  Heir  B^rui^ 
and  their  followers,  the  Conservatives,  or  Right,  contend  that  by  the  constitutional  law 
of  Denmark  (promulgated  in  1849  and  revised  In  '66)  the  Folkething  has  not,  like  the 
Sngliah  House  of  Commons,  the  supremacT  In  matters  of  taxation  and  finance,  and 
the  power  of  practically  deciding  who  shall  be  the  ministers.  They  maintain  that  the 
king  and  Landsttiing  together  may  overrule  the  Folkething.  'The  Left  are  those 
attached  to  the  English  system.  Hence  an  apparently  interminable  dispute,  in  which 
the  decided  majority  of  the  Landsthing  are  on  one  side,  and  an  equally  large  majority 
of  the  Folkething  (in  proportion  tolls  numbers)  on  the  other.  The  majority  of  the  pop- 
ular house  used  to  be  cdled  "  the  United  Left,"  but  they  are  no  longer  united.  Herr 
Berg,  who  was  formerly  both  leader  of  party  aad  speaker  of  the  Folkething,  absolutely 
refused  to  recognize  the  king's  ministers,  whom  he  considered  to  be  govenilng  against 
the  will  of  the  country.  The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not  dismiss  his  minuters. 
Hence  there  was  an  absolute  deadlock.  Some  60  or  65  members,  in  consequence, 
abandoned  Berg's  leadership,  and  he  was  left  with  a  following  of  little  more  tlian  a 
dozen  members.  The  others  chose  Count  Holstein-Ledreborg  as  a  leader.  He  since  re- 
signed, and  iu  Oct,  '90,  no  Buccessor  to  him  had  yet  been  appointed.  There  "were  elec> 
tiona  for  both  houses  In  1890. 

The  elected  members  of  the  Landsthinff  sit  for  eight  years,  but  one-half  of  the  house 
is  elected  every  four  years.  In  this  last  dection  there  was  only  notable  cliange,  which, 
however,  did  not  affect  the  position  of  parties.  Two  sodallsts  for  the  first  time  obtainea 
seats.   'They  were  elected     Copenhagen  districts. 

TOUnOAL  FABTIE8,  YBQUSK.   There  are  four  great  political  parties  at  present 

represented  iu  the  British  Parliament, — the  Conservatives,  the  Liberal  Unionists,  the 
Liberals,  or  Gladstonlans,  and  the  Irish,  or  Home  Rule  party. 

The  Conservatives  are  identical  with  the  Tory  party  of  former  times,  and  are  led  by 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  (q.  v.)  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  by  Mr.  William  Henry  Smith 
(q.T.)  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Ttieir  professed  policy  is  the  maintenance  of  the 
funpire  at  all  hazards,  the  preservation  of  tne  constitntion  in  its  present  form,  the  con- 
tinued union  of  Church  and  State,  and  a  careful  conservation  of  the  rights  of  property. 
The  Liberal  Unionist  part^  dates  only  from  1886,  and  represents  a  secession  from  the 
Liberal  party  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  advocacy  of  a  measure  of  home  rule 
for  Ireland.  This  party  is  led  by  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  (q.v.).  Mr.  George  Gkischen 
(q.v.),  and  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  (q.v.).  Its  members  at  present  act  with  the  Con- 
ifervatives  on  ail  leading  questions,  In  order  to  prevent  the  accession  to  power  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  a  government  pledged  to  liome  rule.  The  Liberals  inherit  the  traditions 
of  the  old  Wljig  party,  though  the  policy  developed  1^  theih  of  late,  years  Ib.6u-  more 
radical  than  the  true  Whigs  ever  profeesed.  Their  accepted  leader  is  Lord  Roeebery 
(q.v.),  while  the  radical  elementiBmore  fitly  repmeuted  by  Sir  WUUam  Yeroaii-Haniourt 
and  by  Mr.  Henry  Labouchere  (q.v.).   The  pblk^  at  the  Liberals  is  one  of  abrtentkn 
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bom  foreign  complicatlona,  economy  in  expenditure,  and  reform  In  the  constitution. 
The  radical  wing  (known  popularly  as  Jacobins)  undoubtedly  desire  the  disestablish- 
nent  of  the  state  church,  manhood  suffrage,  free  education,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  perhaps  ultimately  of  the  monarchy.  The  Irish,  or  Eoine  Rule 
VKijt  vntU  lately  known  as  PamelUtes,  but  now  divided  between  the  leadership  of 
Ur.  John  Redmond  and  Ur.  Justin  IfoCarthy  (q.T.),  have  but  a  single  prc^amme, — 
the  establishment  of  an  Irish  parliament  and  home  rule  for  Ireland.  To  this  the^  make 
all  other  questions  eubordinate.  At  present  the  Home  Rule  party  acts  witli  the 
Gladstoniaoa,  but  has  been  always  ready  to  transfer  its  TOtes  to  the  Conserratives  pro- 
vided they  will  outbid  their  opponents  for  Irish  support.  See  Home  Rulb  ;  Pablta- 
MBNT ;  FxAH  ov  Caitfaion  ;  Qreat  Britain  ;  Ireland — Land  Lbaoue. 

POLITICAL  PASTIES.  FBXHCH.  Political  parties  in  France  may  be  roughly  divided! 
Into  two  camps — Republicans  and  Reactionaries.  There  are,  however,  bout  inside  and 
outside  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  several  groups  in  each  of  these  two  divisions.  The 
common  principle  which  unites  the  Reactionaries  in  the  Chamber  is  opposition  to  the 
republic ;  and  they  sit  together  to  form  the  Right  or  Opposition,  altliough  repreaenting 
at  least  two  distinct  parties — viz.,  Sonapartista  and  Monarchists. 

The  system  of  election  In  France  is  that  known  as  gcrutin  d'ammdisaemmt,  which, 
hy  a  vote  of  the  Chamber  passed  in  the  early  part  of  1886,  was  substituted  for  serutin  da 
htte,  the  latter  system,  however,  having  only  obtained  since  June,  1886.  The  avowed 
object  of  recurring  to  tcruiin  d'arrondimment  was  to  combat  General  Boulanger,  who, 
it  was  feared,  intended  to  take  advantage  of  the  existing  eystem  to  force  a  plebiscite 
from  the  country  by  offering  himself  as  a  candidate  In  every  department.  In  order  com- 
pletely to  defeat  this  scheme,  the  government  introduced  a  further  measure  abolishing 
multiple  candidatures,  which  was  also  passed.  The  result  of  tiUa  alteration  of  the  ekc- 
torel  system  wai  to  reduce  the  number  of  deputies  from  584  to  676.  Of  these  16  on 
returned  by  Algeria  and  the  distant  colonial  possessions.  To  secure  election  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  at  least  a  fourth  of  the  electors  on  the  register  record  their  votes ;  and 
return  is  further  conditional  on  obtaining  au  absolute  majority  of  the  votes  recorded. 
The  principle  of  election  Is  by  universal  suffrage.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  elected 
for  a  period  of  fours  year  and  the  senate  or  upper  chamber,  apart  from  life-members, 
for  nine  years,  one-third  retiring  every  three  years. 

The  Republicans  mav  be  subdivided  Into  Opportunists,  I^eft  Centre,  or  Moderate 
Republicans,  and  Radicals.  The  Opportunists  represent  the  most  numerous  and  Infiuentlal 
section  of  republicanism,  and  one  Uiat  was  formerly  led  by  Gambetta  (<1<t.).  The  most 
prominent  members  since  his  death  have  been  H.  Ferry,  Engine  Spuller  (minister 
for  foreign  affairs  in  1891),  and  M.  Ranc  The  newspaper  organs  of  this  section  are 
the  Bepuiligua  Fran^aiae  and  Le  Tempt.  The  Moderates  are  few  in  number,  but  strocg 
in  the  ability  and  experience  of  its  leaders,  as  well  as  in  the  wealth  and  social  standing  of 
Its  members.  This  section  looks  back  to  M.  Thiers  as  its  political  model,  and  accepts 
Ills  dictum,  "  La  RSpublique  sera  conservatrice  on  elle  ne  sera  pas,"  as  Its  political 
motto.  Its  policy  is  to  oppose  all  that  savors  of  the  traditions  of  the  revolution  of  1793. 
The  leaders  of  this  party  are  M.  Lfeon  Say  and  M.  Ribot.  The  Radicals,  headed  by 
MM.  Clemenceau,  Floquet,  De  Freycinet,  Brisson,  Ooblet,  and  Milleraud,  are  also  known 
as  the  Extreme  LefL  They  do  not  remceent  any  true  political  unity,  but  comprise  men 
of  all  shades  of  advanced  opinion,  socialistic,  communistic,  anarchistic,  and  Boulangist. 
Of  this  group,  though  not  leaders,  are  Joffrin  and  the  Marquis  de  Moustiers. 

The  Monarchists  are  to  be  subdivided  into  Royalists  and  Bonapartiats  or  Imperialists, 
Royalists  are  the  adherents  of  the  Comtede  I^ls,  whom  the^  regard  as  lawfully 
king  of  France.  This  party  has  ite  chief  strenrth  in  the  north  of  France,  in  Normandy 
and  Brittany,  and  desli^s  to  establish  in  place  of  the  republic  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
It  has  in  the  main  the  support  of  the  priesthood.  The  organ  of  this  party  la  the  F^ro. 
The  Bonapartists  at  present  profess  to  acquiesce  In  the  republic  so  long  as  it  embodies 
the  expression  of  the  popular  will ;  but  aim  more  or  less  openlv  at  what  they  designate  a 
"  Consular  Republic,  based  upon  thepi&vsctte— in  reality  a  democratic  despotism  lead- 
ing to  the  re-establishment  of  the  Napoleonic  empire.  Of  this  party,  M.  Paul  de 
Cassagnoc  and  H.  Jolibois  are  the  principal  leaders,  and  the  would-be  head  of  the 
"  Consular  Republic,"  is  Prince  Victor  Bonaparte,  son  of  the  late  Jerome  Kapoleoa  who 
died  in  March.  1891 .   He  Is  now  In  exile. 

A  party  that  represents  all  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  discontent  is  the  Boulangist 
party  {see  Boulanoer),  of  whose  leaders  Henii  Rochefort  (q.v.)  and  Paul  D&oulede 
(q.v.)  are  the  best  known.  Recent  events,  however,  notably  the  exposure  of  the 
unpatriotic  spirit  of  the  movement  by  Paul  Mermeix,  have  thoroughly  discredited  this 
fiction,  and  in  the  legislative  chamber  In  1891  it  was  represented  by  b«ely  20  members. 

POLITICAL  PABTIE8,  OEBimr.  Modem  parties  in  Germany  sprang  out  of  the 
historical  conditions  unaer  which  representative  institutions  were  set  up  half  a  century 
ago,  and  the  antagonisms  aroused  by  serious  measures  during  the  long  ministry  of  Bis- 
marck. Of  these  two  soorees  the  mst  is  Dot  only  the  earlier  in  point  of  time,  but  also 
the  more  general  in  character  and  the  more  tesilng  in  Its  effects.  Vot,  since  the  new 
charters  and  parliaments  were  granted  In  most  of  the  German  states  by  unwilling  prov- 
inoes  to  uaaagj  or  rebdlious  subjects,  and  were  almost  revolntlcaiary  e^Mriments,  the 
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discontent  of  the  courtien,  the  fears  of  the  timid,  the  rage  of  those  who  hated  progreei, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  welcomed  it  nsturallj  determined  the  first  and  princi- 
pal line  of  division  between  parties.  In  every  one  of  the  new  legislatures  there  was  a 
body  of  men  who  believed  in  extending  and  enfaiging  the  liberties  already  won,  in  carry- 
ing  onward  the  work  of  reform.  In  ereiy  one  there  was  a  body  who  depieeated  and 
opptMed  any  further  departure  from  the  old  state  of  things.  Bat  ttiese  two  chief  dlTiskHu 
of  liberals  and  conservatives  were  as  naturally  subdivided  into  groups  distlngnisbed  by  the 
quality  of  their  libendism  or  conservatism  ;  and  thus  minor  parties  arose,  making  the 
work  of  legislation  difficult.  On  the  death  of  the  weak  king  ^ederick  William  Iv.,  in 
1861,  and  the  accession  of  William  I.  the  cause  of  prerogative  found  a  stanch  champion, 
and  the  fear  of  reaction  united  the  liberal  members  of  the  Diet  in  a  more  compact  par^ 
under  the  name  of  Progressists.  The  answer  of  the  king,  in  186S,  was  the  appointment 
of  Bismarck  as  prime-minister.  Then  followed  what  is  Known  as  the  "  Perioa  of  0cm- 
fliot,"  the  four  years  during  whldh  the  king  and  hisminister  collected  and  disbursed  the  * 
Tevenues,  reorganized  the  army,  fought  two  wars,  reversed  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
CooDtrr,  and  fermed  the  North  German  Confederation,  in  spite  of  the  liberal  majorities 
in  the  lower  house  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  constitution. 

But  the  victory  of  Badowa  broke  up  the  "  Party  of  Progress."  The  more  moderate 
of  its  members  accepted  the  terms  of  peace  which  the  victorious  minister  offered,  and 
formed  anew  party  called  "  National  Xiberals."  In  the  scale  of  opinions  between  the 
two  extreme  wings  it  was  what  the  French  call  the  "  XiCft  Centre."  Largely  recruUed 
from  the  professions  and  literary  classes,  it  represented  the  intellectual  A'to  of  the  nation ; 
Its  numbers  grew  with  Buccessfve  elections,  and  without  official  recognition  in  the  caln* 
net,  it  unselflshly  though  not  blindly  supported  the  further  measures  of  unifications  and 
reform  during  ten  bus^  and  fruitful  ^ears.  Meantime  the  completion  of  Imperial  unity 
called  a  federal  Diet  into  existence,  in  which  the  existing  Prussian  parties  were  to  a 
neat  extent  reproduced.  An  enumeration  of  the  leading  parliamentary  groups  about 
the  Tear  1873  will  show  how  the  course  of  events  had  modified  the  two  great  diTisitma 
of  the  "  Conflict  Period."  After  the  secession  of  the  "  National  Iiiberals''  in  the  Frua* 
dan  Diet  the  "  Party  of  Progress  "  remained  a  mere  fragment,  which  aUiorred  the  compro- 
mise -with  Bismarck,  and  was  generally  in  opposition.  But  this  compromise  and  some 
of  the  measures  which  followed  it  were  not  less  hateful  to  the  former  government  rarty, 
and  though  tbe  conservatives  also  split  into  two  parties,  the  "  Old  Conservatives  wh(.< 
fought  even  the  moderate  reform  that  Bismarck  was  wilUng  to  propose,  and  the  "  Free 
Conservatives,"  who  were  his  out-and-ou'  supporters.  The  war  with  Rome  called  into 
being  an  Ultramoataoe  party,  known  as  the  "  Centre."  The  Jewish  membera  formed  a 
sroup  united  by  a  stiU  dmerent  Issue,  and  those  from  the  annexed  provinces  of 
Schleswlg-Holston  stUl  another.  All  of  these  groups  were  reproduced,  though  in  vsiy- 
ing  proportions,  in  the  Diet  of  the  empire.  But  here  they  were  reinforced  by  two 
ouers,  the  protesLlng  delegates  from  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  fiery  representatives  of  the 
Social  Democrats.  No  one  of  these  parties  formed  more  thun  a  smalt  fraction  of  the 
entire  body.  The  government  had  to  form  its  majority  out  of  a  combination  of  parties, 
and  the  majority  was  therefore  a  shifting  one.  The  National  Liberals  and  the  Free  Con- 
awvattyes  were  usually  secure  ;  and  although  tbe  Old  Conservatives  and  the  Progressists 
were  now  for  and  now  gainst  the  government,  they  were  nearly  always  on  opposite 
sides,  so  that  the  union  ofelthcr  with  the  two  faithful  parties  gave  a  majority  for  nearly 
every  measure. 

But  in  1879  a  further  disruption  of  parties  took  place.  In  that  year  Prince  Bismarck 
announced  his  conversion  to  the  doctrine  of  protection,  and  a  measure  in  that  sense  was 
Ifud  before  the  Imperial  Diet.  But  free  trtule  had  long  been  one  of  tbe  most  emphatic 
articles  in  the  creed  of  all  German  Liberals  ;  and  foreseeing  their  opposition,  the  chan- 
cellor had  made  overtures  to  the  Ultramontane  "  Centre"  in  order,  with  their  forces 
added  to  the  conservatives,  to  get  a  sufflcient  majOTity.  Their  snpport  was  purchased 

some  concessions  in  respect  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  which  stiU  further  alienated 
the  lilaerals.  When  the  vote  came  the  National  Liberals  divided,  part  supporting  the 
chancellor,  part  adhering  to  their  own  convictions.  The  bill  was  carried,  Dut  the  old 
National  Liberal  party  was  practically  dead.  Next  year  the  opposition  members 
formaUy  seceded,  and  still  later  fused  with  the  "  Party  of  Progress'*  under  the  new 
name  of  "  German  Liberals."  For  several  years  the  anarchv  in  parliament  was  scandal- 
ous. No  stable  majority  could  be  secured,  and  successive  elections  only  made  the  situa- 
tion worse.  The  so-called  "  Cartel"  between  the  National  Liberals  and  Conservatives 
enabled  the  budeet  and  the  most  necessary  measure  to  be  passed  ;  but  tbe  socialist  legis- 
lation, the  growing  military  burdens,  the  distress  of  the  country  increased  every  day  the 
discontent  of  the  people,  as  was  strikingly  shown  in  the  general  election  of  Februair, 
1690.  The  result  of  this  was  disastrous  to  the  government  groups  in  the  Diet.  The 
National  Liberals  fell  from  93  to  43,  the  Free  Conservatives  from  89  to  19,  and  the 
Conservatives  from  76  to  67,  while  among  the  opposition  parties  the  Centre  rose  from  99 
to  106,  the  German  Liberals  from  86  to  70,  and  the  Sodal  Democrats  from  11  to  35. 
Thus  the  most  servile  of  Bismarck's  snpporters.  the  Nationid  Liberals,  suffered  the  grcat- 
fst  loss,  and  the  most  radical  of  his  opponents,  the  Social  Democrats,  enjoved  tbe  largest 
gains.  The  increase  in  their  total  ratio  of  (he  polls  was  even  more  stari'lbig.  Oatnde 
of  the  legislative  bodies  there  is  in  Germany  llltie  formal  organisation  or  nuchliuay  d 
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parties.  But  inside  the  lefflalatnres  the  organization  is  quite  complete,  and  the  discipline 
Btrlct.  Indeed,  the  term  '^part^"  is  perhaps  more  often  used  to  designate  parliamentaiv 
groups  than  the  original  dirisions  of  the  voters  themselves.  Nearly  every  deputy  (a 
uiscribed  on  tlie  roll  of  some  party,  either  as  a  member  cr  as  a  "  ffuest,"  a  guest  being 
one  who  Is  not  subject  to  caucus  rule  ;  while  to  the  unattached,  parliamentary  slang 
gives  the  name  of  *'  Wilden,"  or  savages. 

POLITICAL  PASTIES,  OB££X.  The  Greek  Legislative  Assembly,  or  Boui^,  consists 
of  150  members,  having  been  reduced  to  this  number  from  245  by  a  measure  inlroduced 
by  K.  Tricoupis,  the  late  premier,  in  the  early  part  of  1B86.  The  system  of  election  is 
BTjerutiniUlisteiq.r.),  as  once  In  France.  From  tlie  death  of  M.  Koumoundoaros  nntfl 
1890  the  party  leaders  In  Greece  were  M.  Tricoufris  and  M.  Ddyannis,  who  have 
alternated  as  presidents  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  as  did  MM.  Koumouadouros  and 
Tricoupis  during  the  lifetime  of  the  former.  But  in  1890  a  section  of  the  opposition, 
under  M.  Delyannis,  broke  away  from  him  to  follow  M.  Ralli,  who  Is  spoken  of  as  chief 
of  a  Neo-Hellenic  party.  Its  appearance  on  the  eve  of  the  electoral  period  seemed  to  be 
favorable  to  H.  Tricoupis,  who  had  to  face  a  divided  instead  of  a  united  opposition  at 
the  hfdlot ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  state  of  partien,  M.  Tricoupis  was  defeated  at  the 
recent  elections.  In  Oct.,  1890,  but  returned  to  powerin  188%  resigning  again  In  Mi^,  1898. 

POZJTKAL  PA&HES,  EUHOAXZAS.  The  legislative  power  of  Hungaiy  is  Tested 
In  the  emperor  of  Austria,  as  king  of  Hungary,  the  Delegations  (see  PoLmcAL  Pabtibs, 
Austbiab),  and  a  Reichstag,  consisting  cf  a  House  of  Magnates  ami  a  House  of  Repre- 
Bentatives.  The  former  comprises  286  hereditary  peers,  some  50  high  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  of  the  Boman  Catholic,  Greek,  and  Protestant  churches,  83  life-peers,  all  the 
archdukes  who  have  attained  their  majority,  delegates  from  the  Diet  of  Croatia- 
Slavonia,  and  others — 460  ma^atea  in  all.  The  House  of  Representatives  contains  4^ 
members,  elected  by  open  voting  and  limited  suffrage  for  periods  of  d?e  years.  The 
parties  are  distinguished  as  Liberals,  Moderates,  Independents,  the  Croatian  delegates, 
who  usually  vote  with  the  Liberals,  and  Nationalists,  who  vote  now  with  one  party  and 
now  with  another.  Until  1890  M.  Tisza  commanded  the  support  of  the  majonty  In  the 
chamber,  but  finding  his  authority  waning  after  fifteen  years*  leadership,  he  has  now 
retired,  and  sits  as  a  simple  deputy,  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  ministry  having  been  taken 
by  Ids  colleague.  Count  Hzapar/,  who  was  minister  of  agriculture  la  the  Tisza  Cabinet. 

POLITICAL  PASTIES,  ITALIA5.  The  legislative  authority  of  Italy  rests  with  the 
king  and  two  chambers,  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  former  (unlimited 
In  nambeT)is  iMimposed  of  princes  of  the  royal  house  after  attaining  their  majority,  and 
of  members  nonuuated  for  life  by  the  king.  They  must  be  upwards  of  forty  years  of 
age,  and  they  are  BuppiMMid  to  bave  justified  their  nomination  by  eminent  services  to 
their  countzT.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  (Camera  de'  Deputai  i)  is  elected  by  aeruiin  d$ 
like  by  conditional  universal  suffrage  for  periods  of  five  years,  and  contains  608  mcm- 
hen,  or  one  to  every  67,000  of  the  population.  For  electoral  purposes  Italy  Is  divided 
into,  135  districts,  which  agalQ  ore  subdivided.  One-eighth  of  the  inscribed  electors  must 
vote  to  render  an  election  valid.  The  division  of  parties  in  the  chamber  is  somewhat 
singular.  The  majority  and  the  bulk  of  the  minority  alike  profess  liberal  principles,  the 
one  being  known  as  the  Ministerial  Left  and  the  oliier  as  the  Opposition  Left,  or  Pentar^ 
cblsts,  prominent  members  of  which  party  are  Signorl  Nioitera  and  Baccarini.  There 
b  also  little  difference  in  their  political  programmes.  Forming  part  of  die  opposition 
are  some  minor  groups  of  varying  tendencies,  including  a  knot  of  advanced  republica&s 
or  socialists  and  the  so-called  moderate.  There  Is  little  or  no  union  in  the  opposition, 
and  It  Is  this  thnt  has  constituted  the  cliicf  strength  of  the  Ministerial  Left,  which  has, 
after  successfully  surriving  some  nine  or  ten  mini-stcrlal  crises,  been  uniDterruptedly  In 
power  for  fourteen  years,  a  result  In  \mf*Q  measure  due  to  the  skilful  leadership  of  the 
late  Signer  Depretia  On  the  death  of  the  latter,  on  July  29,  '87,  the  ministry  nnd^ 
went  no  change.  As  a  matter  of  fonn  its  resignation  was  tendered,  but  was  withdrawn 
at  the  request  of  the  king,  Signor  Crispl  taking  over  the  presidency  of  the  Council  In 
addition  to  the  portfolios  of  the  Interior  and  of  Foreign  Affairs.  After  his  advent  to 
power,  he  was  the  loyal  and  devoted  servantof  the  monarchy,  and  so  farfrom  disturbing 
Italy's  relations  with  Austria  and  Gternmny,  ns  the  Irredentists  fondly  hoped,  it 
remained  for  him  definitively  to<%mcnt  the  alliance  of  the  central  European  powers.  To 
this  alliance  he  (Oct.  8,  90)  declared  his  firm  adherence,  and  sternly  denounced 
Irredentlsm  as  the  main  danger  to  the  country.  Italy's  greatest  Interests,  lie  declares, 
are  identified  with  the  House  of  Savoy.  His  fall.  In  1891,  on  a  question  of  finance,  and 
the  accession  to  power  of  the  Marquis  dl  Rudini  (q.  v.),  resulted  In  a  real  though  not 
acknowledged  weakening  of  the  Triple  Alliance  (q.v,),  and  signs  of  a  ravproehement 
with  France.  The  weakness  of  the  Italian  political  system  Is  at  present  the  abstention 
from  voting  of  the  Catholic  party,  who  refuse  to  hold  office  or  to  exercise  political  power 
under  a  government  that  continues  to  Ignore  the  pope's  claims  to  temporal  power. 
Hence,  the  members  of  Parliament  do  not  represent  the  people  as  a  whole,  but  only  one 
portion  of  them — a  source  of  danger  to  the  whole  governmental  system. 

POLITICAL  PABTHI^  POKTUOTTESE.  The  legislature  of  Portugal  Is  the  Cortes,  con- 
listing  of  two  houses,  (he  Camara  dos  Pares  and  the  Camara  dos  Deputados.  By  a  law 
paisea  in  1^,  liereditary  peerages  are  being  abolished  by  gradual  process,  and  the 
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king's  ri^t  to  nominate  peers  will  finally  be  limited  to  a  hundred,  exclaslTe  of  royal 
winces,  in  addition  there  are  60  elecUye  peers,  who  must  be  more  than  85  years  of  age. 
The  second  chamber  is  composed  of  members  with  an  income  of  not  less  than  890  milreis 
per  annum.  They  are  elected  under  a  system  of  universa)  sufFrage  every  four  years, 
and  number  about  170.  They  are  divided  roughly  into  Conservatives,  Progressists,  and 
UepublicauB ;  but  there  are  subdivisions  and  independent  groups.  At  the  election  of 
1890, 157outof  the  170  were  classiSed  as  114  Conservatives,  SOFrogressists,  lOMonarcliists 
of  other  shades,  and  8  Republicans.  To  judge  by  the  power  of  the  repuMican  press  in 
Portugal,  the  country  is  much  more  republican  than  these  flgures  would  indicate.  Since 
the  ezplo^cm  of  public  feeling  agaliut  En^^and  In  oonnection  with  the  partition  of  Africa, 
the  nifniatrie£.of^ Portugal  have  found  tliemselves  very  unstable.  In  Oct.,  1890,  a  new 
political  asiodation  was  formed  in  Portugal  called  the  Liberal  League,  said  to  number 
among  its  adherents  some  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  cabinet.  It  demands 
of  the  government  the  Impartial  execution  of  the  laws,  respect  for  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  economy  and  inflexible  probity  of  administration,  and  care  to  safeguu-d  the  dig- 
nity and  interests  of  Portugal  abroad,  especially  against  what  it  regards  as  the  arrogant 
encroachment  of  England  upon  the  colonial  possessions  of  Portugal  in  Africa. 

POLITICAL  fABTIEB,  SEXTIAIT.  The  political  life  of  Serria  centres  in  the  Narodna- 
Skuptschina,  or  National  Assembly,  the  members  of  which  may  be  divided  into  Liberals, 
or  pro-Russians,  Radicals,  or  pro-Austrians,  and  Progressists,  who  also  lean  to  the  ride 
of  Austria,  while,  in  common  with  the  Radicals,  they  aim  at  the  continued  independence 
of  the  kingdom.  There  is  also  the  Greater  Skuptscbina,  which  is  four  times  as  large  as 
the  National  Assembly,  and  is  only  convened  when  it  Is  necessary  to  take  a  decision  npmi 
vital  and  constitutional  questions.  It  Is  elected  entirely,  however,  by  the  people,  every 
tax-paying  Servian  having  the  right  to  vote. 

POLITICAL  FABTtES,  SPAHIHH.  The  Cortes,  or  parliament  of  Spain,  consists  of  two 
bodies,  a  Senate  and  a  Congress.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  three  classes  :  those  who 
rit  by  right  of  birth  or  offlcml  position,  of  members  nominated  by  the  crown  (these  two 
classes  not  numbering  more  ttum  180  together),  and  of  180  elected  by  the  largest  taxpay- 
ers of  the  kingdom  and  certain  cOTporate  bodies.  Polltiral  parties  are  broken  up  into 
groups,  most  of  which  are  named  in  the  '90  ed.  Their  origm  xo&r  bo  traced  back  to 
12,  when,  alt  the  banning  of  a  great  reform  movement  in  Spain,  there  were  two  great 
parties — the  Royalists  (nicknamed  ^s^m'^ea)  and  the  Liberals.   Some  eighteen  to  twenty 

5 'ears  ago  there  arose  the  Republicans,  who  were  divided  into  followers  of  Senor  Manuel 
tuiz  Zorilla  and  of  Sgfior  Castelar,  and  of  Senor  Pi  y  Mauargali,  the  last  named  being 
in  favor,  as  the  leader  of  the  Federalist  party,  of  provincial  autonomy.  SeBor  Canovas 
del  Castillo  is  the  chief  of  the  Conservative  party,  who  are  devoted  to  the  monarchy. 
Senor  Sagasla  sought  to  establish  a  party  system  on  the  old  lines,  uniting  Conservatives 
and  Libersls  against  the  extreme  RepuUioms  on  the  platform  of  support  to  the 
monarchy  jind  the  constitution  of  *76.  In  course  of  time  the  Conservatives  1)e«m  to 
complain  that  ho  conceded  too  much  to  the  Republicans,  and  he  had  a  strong  flgnt  for 
his  position,  and  found  his  majority  constantly  menaced  by  coalitions.  Consulting 
what  he  t)e1ieved  to  be  the  feeling  of  his  country,  he  acceded  to  the  demand  for  a 
restoration  of  the  universal  suffrage  law.  Upon  that  demand  and  upon  bis  budget  he 
had  a  bard  fl^t,  and,  though  lie  ultimately  carried  both,  was  obliged  in  July,  to 
retire  from  ofnce,  succumbing  to  the  difficulties  of  an  incoheslve  majority  and  a  per- 
si^nt  opposition.  SeSor  Canovas  del  Castillo  then  took  office,  not  without  many 
protests  against  his  being  allowed  to  r^rry  out  the  first  elections  under  a  new  suffrage, 
to  which  lie  was  so  vehemently  opposed. 
POLITICS.   See  Govkknmknt. 

VOUZIAKO,  AiraELO,  whose  name  is  perlinps  better  known  under  the  Latin  form  of 
PoLlTiANUS,  was  the  son  of  a  doctor  of  civil  law,  and  was  b.  at  Montepulciano  in  Tus- 
cany, July  14,  1454.  The  family  name  was  Ambroginis,  but  Poliziano  took  his  from  his 
native  town — in  Latin,  Mons  Pmiiamia.  He  studi^  Latin  at  Florence  under  Cristoforo 
Landia,  Greek  under  Andronicus  of  Thcssalonica,  the  Platonic  philosophy  under  Marsilio 
Ficioo,  and  the  Aristotelian  under  Argyropulos.  He  also  devoted  some  attention  to 
Hebrew.  Pollziano's  talent  for  poetry  was  early  developed.  When  scarcely  15  yeaiB  of 
Rge  he  took  the  Florentines  with  surprise  by  the  publication  of  his  fiunous  Same  (a 
poem  of  1400  lines)  in  honor  of  Giulio  de  Medici,  who  had  carried  oB.  the  palm  at  a 
tournament.  Lorenzo  de  Medici  took  notice  of  the  brilliant  lad,  and  at  once  puwed  him 
In  a  condition  to  continue  his  studies  without  any  pecuniary  harassments,  by  appointing 
him  tutor  to  his  two  sons,  and  subsequently  gave  him  a  residence  in  his  charming  villa 
near  Fiesole,  where  Poliziano,  who  was  pnssionately  fond  of  coimtry  life,  resumed  his 
studies  with  fresh  ardor.  In  1484  he  accQmpanied  the  Florentine  ambosmdors  to  Rome, 
and  was  received  in  a  flattering  manner  by  the  pope,  at  whose  request  he  translated  ^to 
Latin)  the  Greek  historian  Herodianus,  for  which  he  received  200  golden  crowns, 
also  made  Latin  versions  of  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus,  the  (^rnUdea  cMF  nsto,  and 
other  works,  with  such  elegance,  that  Erasmus  pronounced  him  a  master  in  tran^Oion. 
After  having  filled  for  some  years  a  chairof  Latin  literature,  he  commenced  the  teaching 
of  Greek.  His  popularity  as  a  professor  was  great.  Pupils  came  to  study  under  him 
from  all  the  great  cities  of  Italy,  and  even  from  distant  parts  of  Europe;  the  principal 
were  Francesco  Pucci,  Fortiguerra,  M^ei  de  Volaterra,  P.  Crinitus  Guillaums 
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UrocTD,  Thomas  Linacre,  aad  Michael  Angelo.  His  copies  of  Ovid,  Statlus,  Pliny  the 
yoanEer.  Quintilian,  etc.,  and  other  authors,  are  still  preserved  in  the  different  libraries 
of  Italy,  and  are  covered  with  marginal  notes.  His  copy  of  the  famous  Digest  of  Roman 
law,  with  an  ehtborate  philological  and  grammatical  commentary,  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Laurentian  library  at  Florence.  In  tmt  appeared  his  MiaeeBanea,  acollecUon  of  critical 
and  other  observations  on  the  ancient  authon.  Toward  the  close  of  his  life  he  entered 
Into  orders,  and  was  made  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence..  He  died  Sept.  34,  1494. 
Amon^  the  brilliant  scholars  of  the  classical  renaissance,  Poliziano  occupies  a  foremost 
place  in  virtue  of  his  vigor  and  originality.  His  intellect  was  indeed  penetrated  by  an 
admiration  of  the  chaste  and  noble  literature  of  antiquity;  but  there  was  notbiDg  servilo 
in  his  imitations;  he  reproduced  without  difficulty— because  he  was  a  himself  a  Mudred 

Knlus — the  strength  of  Tacitus,  the  elegance  of  Llvy,  and  conciseness  of  Sallust;  his 
itin  poems,  especially  bis  elegies,  display  the  beau^  and  ardor  of  bis  Ima^naUou. 
Amone^his  vernacular  pieces  may  be  mentioned  bis  Ganti  Canuudaleiehi  (Carnival  or 
Heny  Ballads),  remarkable  for  their  felicity  of  style,  sweetness  of  pathos,  and  abundance 
of  imageiy.  Another  proof  of  his  varied  poetical  power  was  his  Orfeo,  one  of  the  earliest 
dramatic  compositions  produced  In  Italy.  The  editions  of  Pollziano's  separate  writings 
have  been  Qumberleas.  See  3eraazl*s  Vita  di  A.  PoUUano;  X.  A.  Bonafous's  De  A.  PUUkmi 
Vita  et  OpenTnu  (Paris,  1846).  Tiraboschi's  Storia  della  LittercU.  ItaHana;  QresweU's 
ilbmoiTtofPoiitiano,  and  Roscoe's  lAvet  cf  Ijoreiao  de  Media  and  cf  Leo  X. 

POLK,  a  CO.  in  w.  ArkaQsas,  watered  by  Cossatot  river,  tbe  Brushy  fork  of  Ouachita 
river,  and  Saline  bayou  ;  about  985  sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  9288.   Co.  seat,  Dallas. 

FOLK,  a  CO.  in  central  Florida,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  Eissimmee  lake  and  river ; 
about  2060  sq.nL ;  pop.  '90,  790S,  Incl.  colored.   Co.  seat,  Battow. 

FOLK,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Georgia,  adjoining  Alabama,  drained  by  Coosa  river  and  Enbar- 
lee  creek;  880  sq.  m. ;  pop.  'W,  14,946,  includ.  colored.    Co.  seat,  Cedortown. 

FOLK,  a  CO.  in  b.  central  Iowa,  drained  by  the  Des  Moines,  Kaccoon,  and  South 
Skunk  rivers  and  Beaver  creek,  traversed  by  the  Chicago,  Bock  Island,  and  Pacific,  the 
Des  Moines  and  Kansas  City,  the  Wabaahf  and  other  railroads;  576  sq.  m.;  pop,  *90, 
05,410,  chiefly  of  American  buth.   Co.  seat,  Des  Moines. 

FOLK,  a  CO.  In  n.w.  Minnesota,  adjoining  N.  Dak.,  bounded  on  tbe  w.  by  the  Red 
river  of  the  North,  drained  by  Red  lake  and  Wild  Rice  rivers,  traversed  by  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  other  railroads;  about  8080  sq.  m. ;  pop.  >90,  80,192.   Co.  seat,  Crookston. 

FOIX,  a  CO.  In  s.w.  central  Missouri,  drained  by  the  Pomme  de'Tem  and  Little  Sac 
rivers  :  about  640  sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  20,889.   Co.  seat,  Bolivar.  ' 

FOLK,  a  CO.  In  e.  central  Nebraska,  bounded  on  the  n.w.  by  the  Platte  river,  drained 
also  by  the  nori^  fork  of  the  Big  Blue  river  ;  about  489  sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  10,817,  chiefly 
of  American  birth.   Co.  scat,  Osceola. 

FOLK,  a  CO.  In  s.  North  Carolina,  adjoining  South  Cafblina ;  drained  by  Green 
river ;  about  376  sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  S902,  Inclu.  colored.   Co.  seat,  Columbus. 

FOLK,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Oregon,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  Willamette  river;  drained  by 
the  Rickreal  and  the  &  fork  of  the  Yam  Hill  rivers ;  about  61S  sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  7858. 
Co.  seat,  Dallas. 

FOLK,  a  CO.  in  e.  Tennessee,  adjoining  Georgia,  drained  by  tlie  Ocooee  and  Hlawaa- 
lee  rivers  ;  about  400  sq.m.;  pop.  ^90,  8861.    Co.  seat,  Benton. 

FOLK,  a  CO.  in  e.  Texas,  bounded  on  the  8.w.  by  Trinity  river ;  watered  by  Sandy 
and  other  creeks ;  about  1200  sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  10,882.   Co.  seat,  Livingston. 

FOLK,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Wisconsin,  adjoining  Minnesota ;  bounded  on  tbe  w.  by  St. 
Croix  river  ;  drained  also  by  Apple  river  -  about  965  sq.m.;  pop.  *90,  12,968.  Co.  seat, 
Osceola  Mills. 

FOLK,  J&KBS  Ekoz.  eleventh  president  of  the  United  States  of  America,  was  bom  in 
Mecklenburg  CO.,  N.  0.,  Nov.  2, 1705.  His  ancestors,  who  bore  the  name  of  FoUock, 
emigrated  from  the  n.  of  Ireland  early  in  the  18th  century.  Thou^  his  father  was  a 
farmer  in  moderate  circumstances,  he  was  educated  in  the  university  of  North  Carolina, 
and  studied  law  with  Felix  Grundy  of  "rfflinrasee,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  statesman. 
Admitted  to  tbe  bar  in  1820,  he  was  three  years  after  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature 
of  Tennessee,  and  soon  afler  to  the  federal  congress  by  the  democratic  party.  In  1826 
he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  a  position  he  filled  during  five 
sessions  with  tlrmness  and  ability.  After  serving  fourteen  years  in  congress  he  was.  In 
1889.  elected  governor  of  Tennessee;  and  in  1844  unexpectedly  nominated,  as  a  compro- 
mise candidate,  for  tbe  presidency,  against  Henry  Clay,  and  elected.  During  his  term 
the  Oregon  tioundary  was  settled  by  a  compromise  offered  by  England,  though  the  party 
cry  which  helped  to  elect  him  was  a  claim  for  the  entire  territory  to  64°  40'  n.  lat.  The 
annexation  of  Texas  caused,  in  1846,  a  war  with  Mexico;  60.000  volunteers,  added  to  the 
small  regular  force,  sufficed  to  take  the  capital  (Sept.  14,  1847),  and  enabled  tbe  govern- 
ment to  dictate  terms  of  peace,  by  which  it  acquired  California  and  New  Mexico.  Hav- 
ing pledged  himself  to  a  single  lenn  of  ofHce,  Mr.  Polk  refused  a  renomination,  and 
retired  to  his  borne  In  Nashville,  Tcun,,  where  he  died  three  months  afterward,  June  IS. 
184B.  Mr.  Polk  was  a  roan  of  respectable  abilities,  and  of  a  solid,  firm,  honest,  and 
religious  character.   He  was  devoted  to  the  principles  of  tbe  democratic  party  of  .Tcffcr- 
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SOD  and  JacksoD— state  rights,  a  reTenne  tariff,  independent  treasury,  and  strict  con- 
struction of  the  constitution. 

FOLK,  Lbo.mdas,  D.D.,  1806-64;  b.  N.  C. ;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1827;  was  ap- 
pointed brevet  second  lieutenant  of  artillerrt  with  leave  of  absence.  Besigning,  he 
studied  theology,  and  was  ordained  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  1881;  mia- 
Bionary  bishop  of  Arkansas  and  Indian  Territory,  with  the  provisional  charge  of  the 
diocese  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  in  1838^1 ;  bishop  of  Louisiana  In  1841-61.  In  1861 
he  took  up  arms  against  the  union,  was  appointed  major-general  of  the  Confederates; 
occupied  Columbus,  Ky.,  Sept.,  1861,  and  evacuated  it  Mar.,  1862;  commanded  a  divi- 
sion at  the  battle  of  yhlloh  in  April,  1862,  also  at  Murfreesboro,  Chattanooga,  and  Chlck- 
amau^;  served  as  lieutenant-general  at  the  battle  of  Stone  river  In  1863.  He  was  killed 
near  Kenesaw  mountain,  Ga.,  in  June,  1864. 

POLK,  Thomas,  b.  N.  C.  about  1732;  was  the  owner  of  a  large  estate  near  Char- 
lotte; took  part  In  the  war  of  the  rerolutton;  led  an  expedition  against  the  tories  of 
North  CaroUna;  was  commissary-general  for  the  state.   He  d.  in  Chvlotte,  N.  C,  In 

1793. 

POLK,  William,  1758-1834;  b.  K.  C;  present  at  the  Mecklenburg  declaration  of 
independence,  1775;  joined  the  army  of  the  revolution  1777;  was  in  the  battles  of  Brandy- 
wine  and  Germantown;  with  Generals  Gates  and  Greene  in  the  southern  states,  and  wu 
wounded  at  Eutaw  Springs;  after  the  war,  was  in  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina,  1787; 
removed  to  Balelgh  and  was  an  a^ve  politician ;  declined  a  nomlnatiim  as  luigadler-- 
general,  1812,  because  of  his  opposition  to  the  war  with  England ;  was  himself  a  intness 
and  collected  the  testimony  of  others  to  establish  the  genuineness  of  the  Meckienbuif 
declaration.    He  lived  to  be  the  last  aurvivluK  field  officer  of  the  North  Carolina  line. 

POLKAj  a  species  of  dance,  of  Polish  or  Hungarian  origin,  the  music  to  wbich  Is  in  { 
time,  and  has  tbe  rhythmical  peculiarity  of  being  accented  on  the  third  quaver  of  the 
measure.   It  was  introduced  as  a  fashionable  dance  into  western  Europe  about  1841. 

POLLACK,  Merlangus  poBaehiue,  a  fish  of  the  family  gadida,  of  the  same  genua  with 
the  wliiting  and  coal-fisb.  It  is  common  on  the  coasts  of  all  parts  of  Britain;  and  in  Scot, 
bnd  and  some  parts  of  Ireland  it  is  called  lytke.  It  is  a  very  playful  fish,  often  gambol- 
ing on  the  suface  of  the  water.  It  attains  about  tbe  same  size  as  the  coal-fish.  It  has 
three  dorsal  fins;  the  body  is  of  a  longisli  shape;. the  lower  jaw  Is  much  longer  than  the 
upper;  the  tail  u  slightly  forked.  Tbe  flesh  is  reckoned  superior  to  that  of  the  coal-fish. 
Young  pollocks  are  sometimes  sold  as  whitings,  to  which,  however,  they  are  not  nearly 
equal.  No  flsh  more  readily  rises  to  tbe  artificial  fly,  and  in  this  way  great  numbers  are 
caught  on  the  British  coasts.  The  fly  is  merely  a  bit  of  white  feather  tied  to  a  common 
baithook.  Worsted  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  feather;  and  flies  of  different  colors 
are  sometimes  used  together,  with  great  success  No  reel  is  employed,  and  any  stick  ia 
good  enough  for  a  rod;  a  few  yards  of  string  make  a  sufficient  line. 

POLLAN,  Cortgonvt  pMan,  a  fresh-water  fish  of  tbe  family  aalmonidm  (q.v.X  a 
native  of  lakes  In  Ireland.  It  is  putlonlarly  abundant  In  lough  Nea;^,  where  it  Is 
often  seen  in  large  shoals,  which  issue  from  the  deep  waters,  and  haunt  the  shore  from 
^riug  to  autumn,  when  great  numbers  are  taken  by  nets,  and  sold  in  the  neigbboriug 
country.  The  potlan  is  from  10  to  13  in.  in  length ;  it  resembles  the  gwyniad,  but  has  n<S 
the  snout  produced  like  that  fish ;  and  there  are  diSerences  in  the  size  and  positim  of  the 
fins.  It  is  very  like  ooregonru  tikua,  a  species  found  in  the  meet  northern  parts  of  Kw- 
way. 

FOLLAKABBTTA,  an  ancient  city  of  Ceylon  now  in  ruins.  In  the  province  of  Taman- 
kadme,  about  60  ni.  n.e.  of  Candy.  It  was  the  capital,  769-1319.  It  was  a  large  and 
splendid  city  in  the  reign  of  Prakrama  Bahoo  I.,  who  surrounded  it  with  a  rampart. 
The  streets  weie  from  16  to  28  m.  long.  It  contained  a  palace  of  7  stories,  two  edmoes 
of  5  stories  for  priests  and  devotees,  and  a  coronation  ball,  all  built  by  Prakruna  Bahoo, 
also  the  Rankot  Dagoba,  built  by  his  queen,  several  hospitals,  a  college  for  medical  stu- 
dents, built  by  king  Dappola  I. ;  also  a  superb  structure  of  several  stories  containing  a 

f olden  image  of  Buddha.  The  city  was  repeatedly  taken  by  the  Malabars,  and  recovered 
y  the  Singhalese,  but  the  last  time  the  Malabars  took  it,  about  1204,  they  demolished  and 
reduced  it  to  its  present  condition.  The  most  remarkable  building  is  the  Jaitawanaiama 
temple.  Opposite  the  entrance  is  an  image  of  Oautama  Buddha  60  ft  h^h.  The  Satmaha 
Prasada  is  a  handsome  pyramidal  building.  The  palace  of  Prakrama  Baboo  I.  is  on  the 
borders  of  the  Toopawewa,  an  artiflciat  lake,  the  waters  of  which  were  carried  through 
the  buildings  and  poured  by  an  ornamented  spout  into  the  king's  \iaih,  wMch  is  m  largs 
circular  space  built  of  hewn  stone.  There  an  two  stones  covered  with  inscripUoQs,  one 
of  which,  neatly  ornamented,  is  85  ft.  long  and  4  broad.  The  characters  are  small  and 
beautifully  cut,  and  for  the  most  part  Sinhalese. 

POLLARD INQ  (to  poll,  to  cut  off,  or  shave  the  head)  Is  flie  cutting  off  of  the  whole 
crown  of  a  tree,  leaving  it  to  send  out  new  branches  from  the  top  of  the  stem.  Trees 
thus  treated  are  called  pollarda.  Tbe  new  branches  are  never  equal  in  magnitude  to  the 
original  branches  of  the  tree,  although  often  more  numerous,  and  when  pollarding  is 
often  repeated,  the  scars  and  stumps  torm  a  thick  ring  al  the  top  of  tbe  stem,  from  which 
many  small  branches  spring.  Pollards  are  not  beautiful ;  but  pollarding  la  practiced 
•with  advantage  in  districts  where  fuel  is  scarce,  the  brancheff  being  cut  off  in  order  to  be 
used  for  fuel,  and  the  operation  repeated  every  third  or  fourth  year.   It  is  mudi  more 
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prevalent  in  many  parts  of  Europe  than  in  any  part  of  Britain,  and  In  Britain  is  almost 
confined  to  those  districts  of  England  which  are  furthest  from  coal.  Willows,  poplars* 
alders,  elma,  oaks,  and  limes  are  the  trees  most  frequently  pollarded,  and  In  some  puta 
of  Europe  the  white  mulberry,  The  trees  of  most  rapid  growth  are  preferred  where  fuel 
is  the  object ;  and  wlUows,  pc^Iais,  and  alders  are  planted  along  water-courses,  and  in 
TOWS  in  moist  mef&Iows  and  bms.  Oaks  are  sometimes  pollarded  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
the  bark  of  their  branches,  ana  the  whole  treatment  very  much  resembles  that  of  copse- 
wood,  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  landscapes  may  be  seen  of  open  country  with  many 
dcattered  oak  and  elm  polWds,  presenting  a  very  peculiar  appearance. 
nSLLEM.   Bee  Stamens  and  Fbgdndatior. 

POIiLEK'ZA,  a  wclt-built  t.  in  the  northern  pari  of  the  island  of  Majorca,  about  3  m. 
w.  of  the  bay  of  Pollenza,  and  30  n.e.  of  Palma.  Tt  lias  a  Jesuits'  college  and  some 
manufactures  of  black  woolen  cloth.    Pop.  comm.  O^X). 

POLL-EVIL  is  a  painful  swelling  on  the  head  or  the  neck  of  a  horse,  which,  if  not 
carefully  attended  to,  may  become  a  troublesome  and  serious  ulcer.  It  is  caused  in 
several  ways :  as  from  suddenly  lifting  the  head  and  striking  it  against  a  beam ;  or 
from  strainmg  against  the  halter ;  or  by  an  excessively  tight  rein  when  driving,  thus 
producing  an  unnecessary  and  painful  tendon  of  the  ligaments  and  muscles  of  the  head 
and  neck.  The  disease  is  somewhat  difficult  to  treat,  it  being  seated  between  the  Uffa- 
ments  and  the  bone.  The  first  treatment  atunild  be  to  subdue  the  inflammation.  This 
may  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  cold  appUcations,  with  more  rigorous  treatment. 
If  necessary.  It  these  do  not  suffice,  and  the  swelling  continues  to  increase,  so 
ttiat  it  becomes  evident  that  pus  is  fortoiug,  then  other  measures  must  be  employed. 
The  formation  of  pus  must  be  hastened  as  rapidly  as  passible  by  hot  applications,  and  as 
soon  as  this  is  brought  about,  which  may  be  known  by  the  tumor's  being  soft  to  the 
touch,  it  must  be  lanced,  and  just  at  this  point  lies  the  secret  of  success  in  curing  the 
disease.  AU  thepuamtut  be  ditcha/rged,  and  the  means  employed— a8,e.g..  a  seton— must 
be  such  that  any  future  formation  of  pus  shall  run  out  immediately,  thus  preventing 
any  corrosion  of  the  bone  beneath  the  tumor.  This  is  all  the  treatment  reqtured,  except 
fomentations  of  tepid  water  to  insure  cleanliness,  if  the  disease  be  taken  in  ite  early 
■(ages.   The  rwder  is  referred  to  Youatt  on  the  Horee. 

FOLUO,  Oaiub  AsiinuB,  a  politician,  soldier,  and  author  of  considerable  merit,  and 
still  more  considerable  repntatlon,  was  b.  In  Rome  16  B.C.,  but  belonged  to  a  family  of 
Harrucinian  descent.  His  first  ambition  was  to  be  an  orator,  and  in  ms  youth  he  seized 
every  oi)portunity  of  bearing  such  men  as  Hortensius  and  Cicero.  When  civil  war  broke 
out  between  Cssar  and  Pompev,  PoUio  sided  with  the  former,  was  presentat  the  crossinc 
of  the  Rubicon,  and  accompanied  the  great  general  in  bis  rapid  trium^dial  marcli  throu^ 
Italy.  He  joined  Cnsar  in  his  expedition  to  Qreece  against  Pompey,  and  took  part  m 
the  decisive  battle  of  Pharsaiia,  48  b.c.  At  the  time  of  Ceesar's  assassination  (Mar.  15, 
44b.c.).  Pollio  was  governor  of  Hispania  Ulterior  (further  Spain),  and  carrying  on  the 
war  against  Sextua  Pompey.  In  the  subsequent  struggles,  he  sided  with  the  triumvirate 
(Antony,  Lepidus,  and  Octavian)  against  the  oligarchic  senate;  and  on  the  triumph  of 
the  former,  was  appointed  administrator  of  transpadaneOaul,  in  which  capacity  be  saved 
the  property  of  the  poet  Virgil  at  Hantua  from  confiscation.  After  Antony  ana  Octavian 
had  quarreled,  it  was  Polllo  who  effected  their  temporary  recondliatioB  at  Bnindusium, 
40  B.C. ;  next  year  he  condocted  a  successful  campaign  against  the  Parthini,  a  people  of 
riyrla,  and  in  consequence,  obtained  a  triumph.  After  this  event,  however,  he  withdrew 
altogether  from  political  life.  He  lived  18  years  after  the  emperor  Augustus,  d^ing  at 
his  Tusculan  villa,  4  A.b.,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  Besides  having  a  reputation  for 
oratory,  Putlio  was  celebrated  as  a  historian,  poe^  and  critic;  and  there  seems  little  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  he  was  an  author  the  loss  of  whose  writings  is  to  be  regretted.  His 
literary  and  political  criticism  of  his  contemporaries,  in  particular,  appears  to  have  been 
Taiunble.  He  also  claims  remembrance  as  a  distinguished  patron  of  men  of  letters,  such 
as  Catnllu?,  Horace,  Virgil,  and  as  the  founder  of  the  first  public  library  at  Rome. 

POLLKITZ.  Kabl  Ludwio  ton,  noted  as  a  writer  of  memoirs  of  his  time,  was  b. 
near  Cologne  in  He  was  equally  remarkable  for  bis  talents  and  wantof  principle; 

and  while  uIb  father's  position  as  minister  of  state  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  ^ve 
him  access  to  court-circles,  his  extravagance  and  eccentricity,  coupled  with  his  vagatHaud 
habits,  often  reduced  him  to  the  greatest  poverty.  But  after  wandering  all  over  Europe, 
taking  service  in  llie  church  in  Austria,  and  in  the  army  in  Spain,  he  Anally  attracted 
the  favorable  notice  of  Frederick  the  great,  who  appointed  him  his  reader,  and  made 
hiro  director  of  the  theater  at  Berlm.  After  havii^  twice  changed  from  Catholicism  to 
Calvinism,  he  proclaimed  himself  a  member  of  the  church  of  Rwne  shortly  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1775,  Among  the  numerous  memoirs,  either  writtm  or 
ascribed  to  him,  the  following  were  uie  most  popular  in  their  day,  and  the  most 
applauded  for  the  powers  of  observation  and  the  wit  which  they  exhibit:  Ij^fu  et  Mim., 
ct  ta  Itelatron  de  Bet  ptmUen  Voyoffet  (Amst  17S5);  Etat  abrSgS  de  Saxe  aous  Atiguite  Til, 
(Frankf.  1734);  Hiat.  aeoriie  de  la  J>uehe$»e  ^Sanovre,  Spatiee  de  George  I.  (Lond,  1782). 
After  his  death,  Bninn  brought  out  Pollnitz's  Menwiret  pour  tenir  d  fSittotre  det  guain 
demiert  Souteraina  de  la  Hauim  de  Brandenbourg  (2  tome^  Berl.  179^ 
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POLLOCZ.  See  Pollack. 

POLLOCK,  Sir  Frkdebick,  1788-1870  ;  b.  England ;  brother  of  Sir  George ;  gradu- 
ated at  Cambridge  in  1806,  and  a  year  later  became  a  fellow  of  Trini^  college,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  of  which  he  became  a  dlstliigui^ed  member.  In  1827  he  was  kind's 
counsel,  and  was  knighted  in  1834.  He  was  the  representatire  from  Huntingdon  m 
parliament  1881-44,  and  served  as  atty.geo.  under  sir  Robert  Peel  in  4884-35,  also  1841 
-44.  He  was  lord  chief-baron  of  the  court  of  exchequer  and  privy  counselor  1844-C6, 
after  which  he  tetired  with  a  baronetcy. 

POLLOCK,  Sir  Gbokoe.  1766-1873;  b.  England;  receiTed  his  education  atWofd- 
wich  academy.  In  1802  entered  tiie  army  a*  Uetitenant  of  the  Bengal  artillery^  In  aervice 
of  the  East  India  company,  and  In  1805  became  captain.  He  tookpart  in  the  Bieges  of  Dice 
and  Bhurtpore  in  1S06,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel ;  became  major-general 
In  1841,  and  a  year  later  took  command  of  the  British  troops  in  the  war  against  the 
Afghans,  forced  the  Khyber  pass,  and  a  few  months  later,  reduced  Cabul  to  submission. 
For  these  valaable  services,  on  his  return  to  London,  be  received  a  pension  of  £1000  from 
the  East  India  company,  of  which  he  was  a  director  for  2  years.  Many  marks  of  dis- 
tinction wereoonferred  upon  him,  among  which  were  the  freedom  ctf  the  cltvof  London, 
and  Uie  order  of  grand  commander  of  the  Star  of  India.  He  was  brevetted  field-marshal, 
and  became  constable  of  the  tower  of  London  In  1871,  and  baronet  in  19!^ 

FOLLOOKSHAVS,  a  municipal  borough  in  the  co.  of  Renfrew,  Scotland,  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  White  Cart,  about  8  m.  s.w.  of  Gla^w.  The  name  Is  derived 
from  the  estate  of  Nether-Pollock,  on  which  the  town  stands,  and  from  the  Scotch  word 
"  shaw,".  which  means  a  "  grove  "  or  "  plantation."  Follockshawi  is  entirely  a  manu- 
facturing town;  cottoD-spinning,  calico-printing,  silk-weaving,  bleaching, inm-HHiuding, 
and  fancy  dyeing  are  extensively  carried  on.    Pop.  '91,  10,2^. 

POLLOK,  RoBEBT,  a  Scottish  poet,  was  b.  In  1799  at  Muirhouse,  In  the  parish  of 
Eag^esham,  in  the  co.  of  Renfrew.  After  receivinK  the  ordinary  course  of  instructioD  in 
country  schools,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  on  the  completion  of  bis 
curriculum  in  arts,  be  entered  the  divinity  hall  of  the  secession  church,  where  he  studied 
6  years.  In  18B7  be  whs  licensed  to  preach.  By  this  time  he  had  written  the  Oourae^ 
Time,  and  its  compodtion,  together  with  the  ardor  with  which  ho  pursued  his  studies, 
brought  on  consumption.  The  poem  was  published  by  Mr.  Blackwood  in  the  same  year 
in  which  the  author  received  license.  It  was  highly  praised,  but  the  voice  of  praise  fell 
on  a  dying  ear.  In  his  critical  state,  bis  medical  attendants  recommended  residence  for 
a  time  in  Italy,  and  in  compliance  with  their  advice,  he  set  out,  aasoropaoied  by  his  sis- 
ter. On  his  arrival  in  London,  his  6%-mptoms  became  suddenly  worse,  and  imable  to 
prosecute  his  journey,  he  went  to  reside  at  Shirley  common,  near  Southampton,  wbna 
he  died  on  Sept  17,  1887.  He  was  intemd  In  Uie  churchyard  at  Hillbrook,  and  over 
his  grave  an  obelisk  has  been  erected. 

The  Courae  of  TKme  ran  ttirough  more  than  twenty  editions,  and  Is  extremely  popiilar 
In  Scotland.  It  is  a  work  of  genius,  but  curiously  unequal  in  merit.  It  contains  eloquent 
and  spirited  passages,  but  considerable  portions  of  it  read  like  a  dull  sermon  turned  into 
blank  verse.  The  writer  drew  his  inspiration  from  nature,  from  Milton,  and  the  shorter 
catectalBm— from  the  last,  perhaps,  most  of  all.  His  memoir,  written  by  a  brother,  was 
published  in  1848.  Pollok  also  vrrote  Iblta  ^  the  Comtmkn,  which  were  pnUished 
anonymously. 

POLL-TAX.   See  Capitation. 

POLLirX.   See  Castok  and  Pollux. 

POLLUX,  Julius,  b.  at  Naucrates,  Egypt,  and  flouridwd  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Commodiu  In  188  a.i>.  After  a  preparatory  tndning  under  his  fettwr,  he  studied  under 
the  SofAlsts,  and  became  a  leaned  grammatical  ciitic.  He  opened  a  schoi^  of  ibetwic 
at  Athens,  and  became  so  famous  that  he  was  made  preceptor  of  the  emperor  Commodus. 
He  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  emperor  an  (MorruutKon,  a  Greek  vocabulary  divided  Into 
10  books,  designed  to  facilitate  the  learning  of  the  Greek  language  by  the  young  prince. 
It  contains  a  variety  of  synonymous  words  and  phrases,  is  useful  in  the  study  of^reek 
literature  and  art,  and  is  valuable  also  because  in  the  first  part  it  treats  of  the  gods  and 
their  worship.  An  edition  was  published  by  Dindoif  at  Leipsfc  in  6  volumes,  and  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Bckker  of  Berlin.  Pollux  was  the  author  of  several  worics,  of  whidh 
Suldas  has  preserved  the  titles. 

PO'LO  may  be  described  as  hockeyon  horseback.  It  is  a  game  of  Arfalic  taigba,  and 
was  introduced  into  England  in  1872  by  cavalry  officers  who  bad  learned  it  In  India. 
Two  goals,  as  for  football,  are  act  up  about  S50  yds.  apart,  and  the  object  is  to  drive  a 
Imll  about  the  size  of  a  cricket-ball  through  the  goal  by  striking  it  with  long  sticlES  hav- 
ing bent  or  croolced  ends.  The  players  are  mounted  on  ponies,  and  much  depends  on 
the  skill  with  wliich  these  are  managed.  Four  or  five  a  side  are  the  usual  numbers,  and 
those  scoring  the  greater  number  of  goals  win  the  game.  Polo  has  become  veiy  popular 
among  Engluh  cavalry  officers,  and  a  few  clubs  have  also  been  formed. 

POLO,  Masco,  tlie  celebrated  traveler,  was  Iwm  of  a  noble  family  of  Dalmatian  origin, 
at  Venice,  about  1254.   His  father,  Nicolo  Polo,  and  his  uncle,  lutteo  Polo,  both  eml 
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nent  TnerchaQts,  had,  urerlous  to  his  birth,  set  out  on  a  mercantile  ezpedition,  visiting 
Ooaaiantinople,  Boldava  or  Sondach  (on  the  Buxine),  and  Bulgar  (on  the  Volga),  the 
capital  of  BarW,  the  Khan  ot  Keptchak.  Thence  they  tmvelea  rour  i  the  north  side 
of  the  Caspian  sea  to  Bokhara,  where  they  remained  tnree  years,  studying  the  Mongol 
language  and  trading;  but  in  1361,  some  ambassadors  from  the  Peno-Mogul  khan  to 
Koblai  (q.T.),  the  grand  khan  of  the  Mongols,  happening  to  pass  tiitou^^  Boldiara,  the 
brothers  Polo  resoiTed  to  accompany  them  to  Kemenfu,  the  summer  residence  of  the 
khngan.  They  were  well  received  by  Kflblai,  who  was  very  inquisitive  concerning  the 
peoples  and  mode  of  government  in  Europe,  and  commissioned  them  to  act  as  his  envoys 
to  the  pope,  bearing  a  written  request  for  100  Europenns,  well  learned  in  the  sciences 
and  arts,  to  act  as  mstructors  to  toe  Mongols.  They  reached  Venice  in  1269 ;  but  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  discharge  the  mission  with  which  they  had  been  intrusted,  they  set 
out  on  their  return  in  1271,  taking  with  them  youn^  Marco,  and  airived  agidn  at  tb§ 
court  of  Kftblai  khan  in  1375.  Their  second  reception  was  still  more  honorable  than 
the  first,  and  the  kbagan  took  special  notice  of  Marco,  from  tha  rapidity  with  which  he 
learned  the  customs  and  languBge  of  the  Mongols.  His  wisdom  and  the  nobility  of  bis 
demeanor  also  recommended  him  as  a  fit  envoy  to  the  various  neighboring  rulers;  and 
during  his  residence  at  their  several  courts,  Polo  was  in  the  habit  of  closely  observing 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country,  and  ddivering  on  his  return  a  detailed  report 
to  the  khagan.  These  reports  were  the  groundwork  of  the  book  which  informs  us  regard- 
ing the  state  of  central  and  eastern  £ia  in  the  end  of  the  18ta  century.  Polo's  first 
musion  was  to  the  court  of  Annam  or  Tonquin  (1377),  and  during  hb  leddence  there, 
he  acquired  much  information,  both  from  his  own  observation  ana  from  report,  concern- 
ing Thibet,  Yunnan,  Ben^,  Mien  (or  Pegu),  and  the  south  of  China;  he  was  next 
employed  to  aid  in  making  an  inventory  of  the  archives  belonging  to  the  court  of  the 
Song  dynasty;  and  soon  afterward  was  appointed  governor  of  the  town  of  Yang-tchow, 
in  the  province  of  Kiang-ai,  in  eastern  China,  a  pest  he  held  for  three  years.  He  also 
accompanied  a  Mongol  army  to  the  attack  of  the  kingdom  of  Pegu ;  and  closed  the  list  of 
services  rendered  to  KQblai  by  accepting  the  embassy  to  Tsiampa,  the  south  part  of 
Cochin-China.  Having  thus  passed  17  years  in  the  service  of  the  Mongol  khan,  and 
visited  the  chief  countries  and  cities  in  eastern  Asia,  traveling  through  Kingdoms  (as 
China)  which  no  European  had  ever  seen  before,  and  acquirtog  much  knowledge  of 
other  kingdoms  (as  Japan,  called  by  Polo  Zipangu),  the  existence  of  which  was  not  even 
suspected,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  permission  to  join  the  escort  of  a  Mongol  princess, 
who  was  traveling  to  the  court  of  Persia.  Tlie  three  Polos  accordingly  set  out  in  1291, 
traveling  through  China,  and  thence,  by  sailing  through  the  Chinese  sea  and  Indian 
ocean,  finally  arrived  at  Teheran,  where  they  stayed  for  some  time;  but  learning  that 
Kdblai  khan  was  now  dead,  they  continued  their  journey,  and  arrived  at  Venice  in  1206, 
bringing  with  them  much  wealth  and  many  precious  objects,  the  fruits  of  their  trading. 
Marco,  in  the  following  year,  fought  his  own  galley  in  the  great  battle  ofiF  Curzola,  in 
which  the  Venetians,'  under  Dandolo,  were  defeated  by  the  Genoese  under  Doria,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  and  immured  in  a  dungeon  at  Genoa.  Here  he  dictated,  with  the 
aid  of  the  memoranda  he  had  made  during  his  travels,  an  account  of  his  journey  through 
the  east,  which  was  subsequently  revised  with  care.  After  his  liberation  he  returned  to 
Venice,  where  he  was  appointed  member  of  the  grand  council,  and  died  In  1^,  eteven 
years  after  his  father.  His  work  is  variously  entitled,  but  the  best  edition  is  Jl  MiHone 
di  Mater  Mareo  Poto  VeneeiaTto,  edited  by  Count  Balddll  (Florence,  4  vols.  4to,  1827),  and 
accompanied  with  a  map,  notes,  and  illustrations.  Polo's  narrative  created  an  immense 
sensation  among  the  learned  public,  and  many  did  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  it  was  a 
pure  fiction;  but  the  Catholic  missionaries  and  subsequent  Venetian  travelers  into  tliesc 
remote  regioDS, verified  many  of  Polo's  statements,  and  then  came  a  reaction  of  public  opin- 
ion ;  Polo  s  wonderful  minuteness,  extensive  research,  and  accuracy  tteing  the  tlieme  of 
univcrsaladmiration.  His  work  was  of  inestimable  value  as  a  stimulant  and  guide  In jgeo- 
grnphical  research ;  it  encouraged  the  Portuguese  to  find  the  way  to  Hindustan  rouniTthe 
cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  it  roused  the  passion  for  discovery  in  the  breast  of  Columbus,  thus 
heading  to  the  two  greatest  of  modem  geographical  discoveries.  The  first  Italian  edition 
appeared  at  Venice  in  1496,  and  has  oeen  often  rejjrinted.  A  new  edition,  edited  by 
Bartoli,  was  published,  1864.  One  of  the  best  translations  is  the  slaodai'd  English  one  by 
Col.  Tulc,  1871,  new  edition,  1875,  with  maps,  plates,  and  illustrations  derived  largely 
from  oriental  sources, 

F0L0VAI8S,   See  Polacca. 

FOLOTBK',  a  t.  of  west  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Vitebsk,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dtlna,  where  that  river  is  joined  by  the  PcSota.  It  was  founded  in  the  9th  c.  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishop  of  the  Greek  United  church,  and  has  several  churches,  besides  a  convent  and 
a  school  for  the  noUllty.  Here,  in  1812.  the  Russian  general,  Wlt^enstein,  defeated  the 
French  under  Oudinot  and  Sire.   Pop.  20,064. 

POLTAVA,  a  government  of  Little  Russia,  between  the  governments  of  Kiev  on  the' 
*.  and  Kharkov  on  the  e.  Area  19,205  sq.  ni. ;  pop.  '90,  2,898,600.  The  surface  is  flat, 
liith  a  gradual  slope  s.w.  to  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  which  forms  the  southern  boun- 
dary, and  into  which  the  chief  rivers— the  Sula,  Psiol,  and  Worskla— flow.  The  govern- 
ment does  not  abound  in  wood,  but  possesses  rich  and  extensive  pastures.  The  soil  is 
for  the  most  part  clay  and  fertile  vegetable  mold,  and  the  climate  Is  healthy.  Agricul' 
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tare  and  cattle-breeding  are  the  staple  occnpations.  Many  of  the  peasantry  are  employed 
with  their  oxen  in  bringing  salt  from  the  lakes  of  the  Crimea,  and  fish  from  the  Don. 
The  manufactures  are  not  numerous  nor  importanL  Commerce  is  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  Jews,  and  Is  mostly  transacted  at  the  fain,  the  moA  important  of  whidi  are  those  of 
Poltava  and  Bomny. 

VOLTAVk,  chief  t.  of  the  government  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  rl^t  bank 
of  the  Worskla,  a  tributary  of  the  Dnieper,  87  m.  by  rail  s.w.  of  Kharkov.  Pop.  '97, 
68,060.  Poltava  has  few  manufactures,  and  its  trade  displays  activity  only  during 
the  annual  fairs,  of  which  there  are  four.  The  most  important  Is  called  the  IlUnsky, 
which  lasts  about  a  month.  At  this  fair  wool  is  sold  worth  about  (7,250,000.  The 
prinripal  articles  of  traffic  are  cloths,  woolen  tissues,  colonial  productions,  fur,  wool, 
horses,  and  agricultural  produce  and  implements.  Poltava  is  famous  as  the  scene  of 
Charles  XII.  *8  deteaA  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1700,  and  a  monument  commemorating  the 
victory  of  the  czar  stands  in  the  principal  square;  while  three  m.  from  the  t.  a  mound, 
surmounted  by  a  cross,  still  known  as  the  **  Swedish  Tomb,'*  marks  tiie  battle-field. 
Poltava  hu  a  cathedral,"nnmerons  churches,  uid  a  school  for  cadets. 

TOITAVOBY,  or  PoLTAmBiA,  that  form  of  polygamy  which  permits  a  womaD  to 
have  several  husbands.  See  MutRuoB.  The  hot-bed  of  polyandry  is  lliibet.  There 
a  wife  commonly  is  the  wife  of  a  whole  family  of  brothers — the  elder  brother  being  chief 
husband.  In  the  Himalayan  and  sub-Himalayan  regions  adjoining  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Thibet  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  same  form ;  as  m  the  vallej  of  Cash- 
mere, in  Ladak,  among  the  Eoecb,  among  the  Telingese.  Further  s.  in  India,  we  flnd 
polyandry  among  the  Tudas  of  the  Nilgherry  him,  the  Cooigs  of  Mysore,  and  the 
Kayars  of  Malabar.  We  flnd  it  again  off  me  Indian  coast  in  C^lon;  and  going  east 
ward,  strike  on  it  as  an  ancient  though  now  almost  superseded  ciutom  in  New  Zealand, 
and  in  one  or  two  of  the  Pacific  islands.  Going  northward,  we  meet  It  again  in  the 
Aleutian  islands;  and  taking  the  continent  to  the  w.  and  n.  of  the  Aleutians,  it  is  found 
among  the  Koryaks,  to  the  n.  of  the  Okhotsk  sea.  Crossing  the  Russian  empire  to  ths 
w.  side,  we  meet  it  among  the  Saporogian  Cossacks;  and  t£us  have  traced  it  at  points 
half  round  the  globe.  This  is  not  all,  however.  It  is  found  in  several  parts  of  Africa, 
and  it  occurs  again  in  many  parts  of  America  among  the  red  men.  We  have  the 
authority  of  Humboldt  for  its  prevalence  among  the  tnbes  of  the  Orinoco,  and  in  the 
same  form  as  in  Thibet.  "  Among  the  Avaroes  and  the  Maypuxes,"  he  says,  "  brothers 
have  often  but  one  wife."  Humboldt  also  vouches  for  its  former  prevalence  In  Lan- 
cerota,  one  of  the  Canary  islands.  Thus,  polyandry  is  a  phenomenon  of  human  lif^ 
independent  of  race  and  couDtry.— See  Latham's  Deaeriptive  Bthnotogvjl&SSf),  voL  i.  pp. 
34,  38;  vol.  ii.  pp.  898,406,  and  463;  Humboldt's  iVwnoi  iVorrohw,  Williams's  transla. 
tion,  1810,  vol.  V.  part  3,  p.  549;  and  chap.  i.,vol.  i.  p.  84;  Hamilton's  JVetc  Aeamnt  <if  Vt£ 
Ecuilndi^^^va,  1737),  vol.  i.  pp.  374  and  808;  Reade's  Saeaqe  Africa,  p.  43;  Erman's 
Tratdt  in  Sibena,  vol.  ii.  p.  581 ;  Marriage  Ceremonies,  by  Seignior  Gaya  (translation), 
2d  edition  (Lond.  1M8),  pp.  70  and  96;  Emerson  Tennent's  Ceylon,  8d  edition  (1869X  vol 
ii.  p.  430;  Grey's  Paiynekan  Mythology  (1855).  p.  81 ;  .<4  Summer  BambU  in  the  StmalayoM 
(I860);  Vlgne's  KaeAmtr;  JaurwiIAti.  Boe.  Bengal,  vol.  ix.;  Anat.  Beteh.,  vol.  v.;  also 
M'Lennan  s  Primitive  Marriage  (1865);  and  Herbert  Spencer's  Prindplet  <(f  Sociology 
(1876) ;  R6clus,  Primitive  Folk  (1891)i 

From  ancient  history  we  learn  that  the  area  over  which  nolyandry  at  one  lime 
existed  was  even  more  extended ;  while  in  certain  cantons  of  Media,  according  to  Strabo 
(lib.  ii.  p.  708,  and  see  Goguet,  vol.  iii.  book  vi.  c  i.)  polygynia  was  authorized  by 
axpr^  law,  which  ordained  every  inhabitant  to  maintain  at  least  seven  wives;  in  other 
cantons,  precisely  the  opposite  rule  prevailed:  a  woman  was  allowed  to  have  many  hus- 
bands, and  they  looked  with  contempt  on  those  who  had  less  than  five.  Ctesar  informs 
us  that  in  his  time  jrolyandry  of  the  Thibetan  type  prevailed  among  the  Britons  {De  BtUo 
CfaUieo,  lib.  v.  c.  xiv.).  We  flnd  direct  evidence  of^its  existence  among  the  I^cts  in  the 
Irish  Nennius  App.  11.,  not  to  mention  the  traces  of  it  remaining  in  the  Piclish  laws  of 
8UCces»on.  Indeed,  to  pass  over  communities  in  which  something  like  promiscuity  of 
intercourse  between  the  sexes  is  said  to  have  prevailed — such  as  the  Msssagetn. 
Agatfayrsi,  and  the  ancient  Spartans — we  flnd  several  among  which  polyandir,  or  a 
modified  promiscui^,  must  have  been  the  rule.  Assuming  that  the  legal  obligsuon  laid 
on  younger  brothers  in  their  turn  to  marry  the  wives  of  their  deceased  elder  brotber,  is 
a  relic  of  polyandry  of  the  Thibetan  type,  then  we  must  hold  thatpolyandnrprevailedat 
one  time  throughout  India  {Inriitute$  of  Jfonu,  chap.  iii.  s.  178,  and  chap.  fx.  ss.  67,  68), 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews  (Deut.  xxv.  verses  5-11);  in  Siam,  Burmah,  in  Syria  amon^ 
the  Ostiaks,  the  But  (Bodo),  the  Easia,  and  the  Pubaries  of  Gurhwal.  Traces  of  it 
indeed  remained  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  among  the  Germans  (Tac.,  Qerm,,  xx.,  Latham's 
editiou,  p.  67  et  seq.).  In  short,  poljand^  may  be  r^parded  as  one  of  the  transitional 
forms  ui  the  advance  from  a  state  of  promiscuity,  on  the  assumption  that  pure  promis- 
cuity ever  existed.  Of  the  origin  of  this  peculiar  institution  our  space  forbids  us  to 
write;  but  we  believe  it  to  be  connected  with  the  want  of  balance  between  the  numbers 
of  the  sexes,  due  to  the  practice  of  female  infanticide,  which  is  its  almost  invariable 
accompaniment.  Tribes  of  warriors,  wholly  devoted  to  a  military  life,  flnd  women  an 
incumbrance  rather  than  a  solace;  and  from  this  cause,  and  probwly  from  the  difflcul- 
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Ues  of  nibdstence,  formed  the  jnactioe  of  killing  their  female  chlldreD,  spari  ng  them  only 
vheu  they  were  the  first-born.  The  disparity  of  the  sexes  would  lead  to  polyandry,  ana 
once  instituted,  the  custom  would  In  many  cases  continue  to  exist  irfter  the  habits  and 
necessities  which  produced  it  disappeared.  In  several  places,  as  in  Landak,  where  poly- 
andry prevails,  the  sexes  are  now  either  equally  balanced,  or  the  female  sex  predomi- 
nates, la  these  cases,  polyg^ia  and  polyandry  are  commonly  found  existing  side  by 
side.   The  subject  is  one  which  demands,  and  as  yet  has  not  receiv^  full  investigation. 

POLTAHTHTTB  (Gr.  many-flowered),  a  kind  of  primrose  (q.v.),  much  prized  and  culti- 
vated by  florists.  It  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  variety  of  the  common  primrose 
{primuia  vu^ri$),  produced  by  cultivation,  in  which  an  umbel  of  numerous  flowers  is 
supported  on  a  common  acape  (leafless  flower-siem),  instead  of  each  Hoyrer  rising  on  its 
own  stalk  from  the  crown  of  the  root;  a  modification  to  whicli  a  tendency  often  appears 
in  tbe  wild  plant  itself.  Thus  in  its  habit  it  somewhat  resembles  the  cowslip  and  oxlip, 
whilst  in  the  size  of  its  flowers  it  is  more  like  the  common  primrose;  but  instead  of  the 
pale  uniformity  of  the  wild  plant,  it  exhibits  great  variety  of  delicate  and  beautiful 
colors.  The  subvarieties  are  innumerable,  new  ones  being  continually  produced  from 
seed,  and  of  short  duration.  The  seed  is  sown  about  micuummer,  and  flowers  may  tje 
expected  in  abundance  nextyear,  if  the  young  plants  axe  properly  {Wanted  ont  A  rich 
free  scdl  is  most  suitable.  The  polyanthus  loves  shadfl  ana  mt^sture  more  tiian  Its  con- 
«Kner.  the  auricoia.  It  is  very  hardy,  and  seldom  sulleis  ttcm  the  most  severe  winters. 
Fine  kinds  are  preserved  for  a  time  by  dividing  the  root.  The  caltivatlon  of  the  poly- 
anUius  is  prosecuted  with  particular  assiduity  and  success  in  Ext0md. 

FOLTAHTHUS  HABOIBBTra.   See  KABCiseua 

FOLTATOUG  AI00H0I8.  The  tenn  akoM,  originally  limited  to  one  sobetanoe— 
viz. ,  spirit  of  wine,  or  ethyl  hydrate,  is  now  applied  to  a  condderable  number  of  cranio 
compounds,  many  of  which,  in  their  external  characters,  bear  little  resemblance  to  com- 
mon alcohol.  Host  of  them  are  fluid  and  volatile,  some  of  them  are  combustible,  and  all 
of  them  are  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  behave  in  a  precisely  similar 
manner  toward  the  same  decomposing  a^nts,  and  are  perfectly  neutral  to  test-paper. 

Every  alcohol,  when  acted  on  by  oxidizing  agents,  loses  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and 
Is  converted  into  an  aldehyde;  and  by  the  prolonged  action  of  the  oxidizing  agent,  the 
aldehyde  takes  up  one  atom  of  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  a  tpecial  acid.  Moreover, 
all  alcohols,  by  ue  abstraction  of  Vae  elements  of  water,  yield  ethers.  Hence,  every, 
alcohol  lias  its  own  ether,  aldehyde,  and  special  acid ;  the  aldehydes  of  only  a  few  of 
the  alcohols  termed  polyatomic,  liave,  however,  l>een  formed. 

According  to  the  theory  of  organic  radicals,  tbe  alcohols  are  hydrates  of  alcohol 
radicals.  Thus,  common  alcohol,  or  spirit  of  wine.  Is  the  hydrate  of  the  radical  ethyl, 
CsHi,  and  Is  represented  by  the  formula  CiH»-  OH ;  similarly,  wood-spirit  is  the  hydrate 
^  the  radical  methyl  CHt,  and  is  represented  by  the  formula  GHi*OH.  According  to 
the  theory  of  chraucal  types  (see  Types,  Chbhical),  the  alcohols  are  divided  Into  mona- 
tomic  and  polyattmio.    A  molecule  of  water  is  represented  by  the  formula  HiO,  which 

may  be  arranged  in  the  form  ^  j-  0.   If  half  the  hydrogen  in  this  typical  formula  be 

replaced  by  an  organic  radical,  such,  for  example,  as  CnHin+i,  CnHia-i,  CaHfc-j,  CnHsa.T, 
or  CnHtB-*  (n  being  any  number),  we  obtain  what  is  tenufKi  a  monatomic  alcohol,  ojie 
equivalent  of  hydrogen  being  here  replaced.  Besides  the  primary  water-type  represented 
by  one  molecule  oi  water,  there  are  alcohols  derived  from  double  and  triple  types, 
represented  by  two  and  by  three  molecules  of  water,  and  expressed  In  me  forms 

I  Ot  and  g|  I  Oi.   If  half  the  hydrogen  in      [  ^*  '"^  repUced  by  an  organic  radical, 

we  obtain  an  alcohol  said  to  be  ^atomic,  in  consequence  of  its  bdng  formed  by  the 

replacement  of  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen.    Similarly,  if  half  the  hydrogen  in     j-  Oi 

be  replaced  by  an  organic  radical,  we  obtain  a  triatomic  alcohol.  The  term  pdyaUmic 
is  appHnl  to  all  alcohols  which  are  not  monatomic. 

FOLTBA'BIO  A0ZD8.  The  basicity  of  an  acid  is  a  term  used  to  denote  the  number  of 
hydrogen  atoms  it  contains  capable  of  being  replaced  by  a  metal  to  form  a  salt  Thus 
mtilc  add,  HNOi,  contains  only  one  such  hy^drogen  atom  and  ts  mtmobaiie  ;  it  can  form 
but  one  nitrate  of  a  metal  (example  sodium  nitrate  NaNOi). 

Sulphuric  acid,  H1SO4,  contains  two  replaceable  hydrogen  atoms,  and  is  hibaxU  or 
dibatie.  It  one  of  its  hydrogen  atoms  be  substituted  by  a  metal  the  result  is  an  add  salt 
(example  acid  sodium  sulphate  NaHSO*).  If  both  hydrogen  atoms  are  substituted,  a 
normal  or  neutral  salt  is  produced  (example  normal  sodium  sulphate  Nat804). 

Ortho  phosphoric  acid,  H»PO,,  is  tribanc  and  can  form  three  salta  with  a  metal,  one 
nonaal  and  two  acid,  Uius  normal  sodium  phospliate,  Na(PO«,  hydrogen  disodlum  phos- 

Ckte,  KaiHPOi,  and  dihydnwen  sodium  phosphate,  KaHsPO*.  Other  examples  might 
given  diowlng  acids  of  still  higher  basicl^. 

Amongst  the  organic  adds  a  similar  relaticoi  takes  place,  aoetic,  sucdnlc,  and  dtrio 
adds  sLfltording  examples  of  the  monobasic,  dibadc,  and  tribadc  class.  The  name  pol^ 
iatie  is  girea  (0  all  adds  not  monobasic. 
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The  following  are  the  most  important  general  differences  ihowo  by  acids  of  different 
degrees  of  basicitj: 

1.  Each  m<mobtuie  acid  can  form  but  otm  ether,  which  is  neutral.  2.  A  maitabeuie 
acid  cannot  form  a  stable,  well-defined  acid  salt  or  a  salt  with  two  or  more  melalUo 
bases. 

1.  iiach  tBbade  acid  can  form  twt  ethers,  one  nentral,  and  the  other  acid.  2.  IHbeuic 
acids  can  form  with  each  metallic  base  a  neutral  salt  and  an  acid  salt.  They  can  also 
form  double  salts  containing  two  metallic  bases. 

1.  Each  Mbame  acid  can  form  three  ethers,  one  neutral,  and  two  acid.  2.  Trihatie  adds 
can  form  thret  salts  with  the  same  metallic  base,  two  of  them  acid  and  one  neutral. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  account  for  the  polybasic  or  monobasic 
character  nf  an  acid,  from  its  composition.  According  to  Kekale  {Lehrbueh  der  Orgawueh. 
Chetnie,  vol.  i.  p.  210-219),  the  basicity  depends  not,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  on  the 
molecular  constitution  of  the  acid,  but  upon  the  amount  of  oxygen  contained  in  ita 
radical.  For  further  details  on  this  sntriect,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Acma  in 
Watt's  JHedotMTjf  <f  Oh«in^try,  vol.  L  lw8. 

FOITBIUB,  the  Greek  historian,  was  bom  about  304  b.c.  in  Megalopolis,  a  town  of 
Arcadia.  From  Lycortaa,  his  father,  who  was  among  the  leading  men  of  the  Acbiean 
league,  he  received  valuable  instruction  in  the  science  of  politics  and  in  the  art  of  war. 
In  161  he  would  have  visited  Egypt  in  the  capacity  of  ambassador,  but  the  project  of 
sending  an  embaanr  to  that  country  was  given  up.  His  engaging  in  public  affairs  prob- 
ably dates  from  this  period,  and  he  rapidly  gamed  the  coimdence  of  his  countiymeu. 
He  was  one  of  the  IwO  noble  and  inSuential  Achffiuns  who,  after  the  conquest  of  Mace- 
donia in  168,  were  sent  to  Borne  on  the  summons  of  the  commissioners  from  that  city  to 
answer  the  charge  of  having  failed  to  assist  the  Romans  against  king  Perseus.  On  their 
arrival  in  Italy  in  167  tliey  were  not  put  upon  their  tria^  but  were  distributed  among 
tiie  towns  of  Etruria.  Owing,  perha^,  to  his  having  formed  the  friendship  of  ^milius 
Paulus,  or  of  his  sons  Fabius  and  Scipio,  he  was  more  fortunately  allocated  than  others 
of  his  countrymen.  His  residence  was  fixed  at  Rome  and  in  the  house  of  Paulus. 
Bcipio,  then  about  18  years  of  age,  became  strongly  attached  to  Polybius,  made  him  his 
companion  in  all  his  military  expeditions,  and  profited  greatly  by  his  knowledge  and 
experience.  Polybius  ia  his  turn  derived  muca  advantage  from  the  protection  and 
friendship  of  Scipio,  who  gave  him  access  to  public  documents,  and  aided  him  in  the 
collection  of  materials  for  his  great  historical  work.  In  161  the  surviving  Acbsean  exiles 
were  permitted  by  the  Roman  seuate  to  return  to  Greece,  and  among  them  was  Polybius, 
who  arrived  in  Peloponnesus  after  a  residence  of  17  yean  in  Italy.  He  soon,  however, 
rejoined  Bcipio,  followed  him  in  his  African  campaun,  and  was  present  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  Carthage  in  146.  But  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Ae  Achteans  and  Romans 
summoned  him  again  to  Greece,  where  he  arrived  soon  after  the  taking  of  Corinth.  All  his 
Infiuence  was  now  exerted  to  procure  from  the  coaquerors  favorable  terms  for  the  van- 
quished; and  so  grateful  were  his  countrymen  for  his  services  in  their  behalf,  that  they 
erected  statues  m  his  honor  at  Megalopolis  (his  native  town),  Mantinea,  Pallantium, 
Tegea,  and  other  places.  It  must  have  been  about  this  time  that  Polybius  undertook 
the  writing  of  his  great  historical  work,  the  materials  of  which  he  had  so  long  been  col- 
lecting. We  cannot  now  fix  with  accuracy  at  what  period  of  his  life  he  visited  in  foreini 
coantries  the  places  which  he  had  to  describe  in  his  history.  We  know  from  himself 
that  at  one  Ume,  probably  while  accompanying  Scipio,  he  undertook  long  and  laborious 
journeys  into  Afnca,  Spain,  Gaul,  aad  even  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  in  order 
to  add  to  the  scanty  knowledge  previously  existing  with  regard  to  these  rM^oDS.  In  the 
latterperiodof  his  life  he  traveled  in  Egypt;  aad  about  12  vears  before  his&atb,  be  prob- 
ably accompanied  Scipio  to  Spain,  where  he  witnessed  the  fall  of  Numantia.  He  died 
•bout  122  B.C..  in  his  82d  year,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse. 

Ab  a  historian  Polybius  occupies  a  hi^  rank.  His  work,  which  besan  where  that 
of  Aratus  broke  off,  includes  the  period  between  220  and  146  b.c.,  the  year  when  Corinth 
fell,  and,  with  it,  the  independence  of  Greece.  Of  the  two  parts  into  which  it  was  di- 
vided, the  first  embraced  a  period  of  S3  years,  commencing  with  the  second  Punic  wai 
and  the  social  war  in  Greece,  and  concluding  with  the  subjugation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Macedonia  In  168.  This,  the  chief  portion  of  his  history,  was  designed  to  show  how, 
in  the  short  space  of  53  years,  the  greater  part  of  the  world  had  been  conquered  by  the 
Romans;  and  in  order  that  his  countrymen  mlgbt  have  a  better  knowledge  than  they 
possessed  of  the  rise  of  that  people,  he  gives  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Rtmie  from  its 
capture  by  the  Gauls  to  the  outbreak  of  the  second  Punic  war.  This  occnpiea  the  first 
two  books,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  introduction  to  the  woi^.  The  second  part  em> 
braces  the  period  from  the  fall  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  in  168,  to  the  taking  of 
Corinth  In  146.  This  part  is  to  be  viewed  as  supplementary  to  the  first,  and  seems  to 
have  brought  down  the  liistor}'  of  the  conquest  of  Greece  to  its  completion  in  the  89th 
book,  while  the  40th  and  last  probably  contained  a  chronological  summary  of  the  entire 
work.  The  style  of  Polybius  is  not  his  most  striking  feature,  and  he  incurred  the  cen- 
sure of  later  Greek  critics  for  his  negligence  in  the  choice  of  words  and  in  the  structura 
of  his  sentenees.   His  great  merits  are  the  care  with  which  he  collected  bis  materials. 
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bis  strong  lore  of  tnith,  and  Ids  aound  Judgment,  which  was  materiall^r  assisted  by  his 
familiuity  with  political  and  military  ufe.  His  tone  is  too  didactic  io  ^D^al,  and 
although  bis  readers  are  prejuired  for  this  by  bis  calling  his  work  not  a  Hutoria,  but  a 
Pragmateia,  still  the  contiauity  of  the  narrative  is  too  often  interrupted  by  digressions, 
sometimes  interesting  and  valuable  in  themselves,  but  fatal  to  artistic  effect.  Much  the 
greater  part  of  his  work  has  perished.  Of  the  40  books,  we  possess  only  five  entire;  and 
of  the  rest,  merely  fragments  or  extracts.  Some  of  these  latter,  however — such  as  the 
account  of  tbe  Roman  army — are  of  conskterable  length  and  value,  and  four  separate 
collections  of  them  have  been  added  from  time  to  time  to  the  remans  of  the  woA.  The 
first  of  these,  discovered  soon  after  the  revival  of  learning,  in  a  MS.  of  Corfu,  gives  us 
the  greater  part  of  tbe  6th  book,  and  portions  of  the  remaming  11.  The  second  consists 
of  extracts  made  iu  the  10th  c,  entitled  Eixeervta  Legation&us,  and  published  at  Ant- 
werp by  Ursinus  in  1583.  The  third,  entitled  Exeerpta  de  VirtuUbua  et  Vitiit,  was  pub- 
lished in  1634  by  Volesius.  The  fourth,  entitled  Bkeerpta  dt  Sententiit,  was  discovered 
by  cardinal  Mai  in  the  Vatican,  and  published  by  him  at  Rome  in  1827.  The  history  of 
Polybius  was  very  closely  followed  by  Livy  after  tbe  period  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
and  by  Cicero  in  his  account  of  the  lioman  constitution  in  his  treatise  JM  BepiMied. — 
The  best  annotated  edition  of  Polybius  is  Schweighftnser's  (Leip.  1780).  Hie  best  edi- 
tions of  the  text,  including  that  ta  the  Vatican  fra^entSf  are  those  of  Bekker(Ber.  184<Q 
L.  IMndorf  (1866) ;  and  Bbuckbui!gh  (1888). 

FOLTCASP,  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  and  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  early  Christian 
martyri,  was  born  in  the  latter  part  of  tbe  lat  c.  A.D.,  but  neither  the  date  nor  the  place 
of  his  Urth  is  known.  He  was,  however  (according  to  a  legendary  fragment  ascribed  to 
an  unknown  Pionius),  brought  up  at  Smyrna,  where  his  pupil,  Irensus,  states  that  Poly- 
carp  was  taught  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  by  the  apostles,  particularly  by  John,  with 
whom  he  hM  "familiar  intercourse."  The  testimony  of  Irenseus  on  this  point  is  of 
immense  value,  as  it  furnishes  tbe  chief  historical  link  uniting  tbe  apostolic  age — that 
age  which  is  reflected  in  the  later  parts  of  the  New  Testament — with  the  rising  church  of 
the  2d  century.  Tbe  passage  occurs  in  an  expostulatory  epistle  to  a  Roman  heretic, 
FlorinuB,  and  is  preserved  bv  Eusebiue  (Hi»t.  Bed.  chap.  xx.).  "I  can  tell  also  the  very 
place  where  the  blessed  Polycarp  was  accustomed  to  sit  aud  discourse;  and  also  his 
entrances,  his  walks,  the  complexion  of  his  life,  and  the  form  of  his  body,  and  his  con- 
vereations  with  the  people,  and  his  familiar  intercourse  with  John,  as  he  was  accustomed 
to  tell,  and  also  bis  familiarity  with  those  that  had  seen  the  Lord.  Also  concerning  his 
miracles,  his  doctrines,  all  these  were  told  by  Polycarp,  in  consistency  with  tbe  holy 
Scriptures,  as  he  had  received  them  from  tbe  eye-witnessea  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation. 
Tbe  fragment  of  Pionius  (to  which  reference  has  already  been  made)  informs  us  that 
Polycarp,  when  only  a  little  child,  was  adopted  by  a  rich  Christian  lady  named  Callisto, 
who  left  him  heir  to  all  her  wealth :  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  gratify 
his  love  of  works  of  beneficence  and  charity.  We  are,  however,  utterly  without  the 
means  of  determining  what  truth  (if  any)  there  is  in  tbe  narrative  of  Pionius,  and  can 
only  feel  certain  that  io  some  way  or  other  he  had  diatinguialwd  himself  at  a  compara- 
tively early  period,  for  before  tbe  death  of  the  apostle  John  (i.e.,  at  tbe  latest,  before  104 
A.D.),  be  was  ordained  bishop  oi  Smyrna  (according  to  Tertullian  and  Jerome)  by  John 
himself;  according  to  Irenieus,by  "tbe  apostles;  and  according  to  Pionius,  by  "the 
bishops  of  tbe  neighboring  churches" — statements  which  are  quite  reconcilable  with  each 
other.  Polycarp  was  io  tlie  exercise  of  bis  episcopal  functions  when  Ignatius  of  Antioch 
passed  through  Smyrna  on  his  road  to  Rome  (107-16  a.d.),  and  we  are  told  that  the 
two  pupils  of  St.  John,  who  had  probably  known  one  another  in  earlier  years,  hsA  much 
deligbtiul  Christian  converse.  Almost  half  n  century  afterward  Polycarp  himself  visited 
Rome,  when  Anicetus  was  bishop  there  (167-68  a.d.),  and  had  a  friendly  conference  with 
his  brother  on  tbe  subject  of  tbe  proper  time  to  hold  Easter.  They  could  not  agree — but 
they  agreed  to  differ.  His  martyrdom,  which  is  related  at  great  length  and  in  a  touch- 
ing manner  by  Eusebius  (Hut.  Eccl.  chap,  xiv.),  took  place  probably  in  166  a.d.,  during 
the  persecution  under  the  emperors  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus.  When  asked, 
or  rather  entreated  "to  revile  Christ"  by  the  proconsul  Statius  (^adratus,  who,  being 
deeply  impressed  with  the  venerable  appearance  of  the  aged  bishop,  wished  If  possible  to 
save  his  life,  Polycarp  replied,  "  Eiglity-and-six  years  have  I  serrod  Him,  and  He  never 
did  me  wrong:  and  how  can  I  now  blaspheme  my  King  that  has  saved  me?"  Polycarp 
vas  burned  alive.  In  such  profound  reverence  was  he  held  by  bis  fellow-Christians,  for 
his  almost  perfect  graces  of  character,  that  tbe  Jews  (who  had  been  conspicuously  zeal- 
ous in  collecting  "  wood  and  straw  from  the  shops  and  baths"  to  burn  him)  instigated 
the  proconsul  not  to  give  up  the  corpse  of  the  martyr  to  his  co-religionists,  "  lest,  abui' 
doning  Him  that  was  crucifled,  they  should  begin  to  worship  this  one. "  M(ne  convincing 
evidence  of  a  sainUy  character  has  never  been  adduced. 

Polycarp  wrote  several  Epittolm,  of  which  onl^  one  has  been  preserved,  the  EpiMola 
ad  PhdippetiMt,  valuable  for  its  numerous  quotations  from  the  New  Testament — espe- 
cially from  the  writings  of  Paul  aud  Peter.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  this  epistle 
is  really  by  Polycarp.  In  the  most  recent  edition  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  (Pai/rwm  Apo»- 
toUcorum  Opera,  Leipsic,  1877),  Prof.  Zabn  defends  its  genuineness,  lliere  are  Englleh 
▼orsions  by  Cave,  Clementaon.  and  Wake. 
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»BIKTnr6,  the  art  of  printinff  in  one  or  more  colors  at  the  same 
Ume,  Althonrtseveral  attempts  had  been  prtsnoualy  made  to  carry  out  this  process. 
Congreve  in  l^,  was  the  flist  to  do  it  successfully  with  metal  plates.  Sir 
Congreve  had  seen  Applerath's  polychromatic  Wock-prinUng  press,  by  which  very  rude 
colored  pictures  were  pranced,  and  he  conceived  tLe  idea  of  improving  upon  ft.  and 
7''**  P"^"  "  «tremely  simple,  though  reaulring  great  nicety  in 

r  P"^*-  P'*'*"'*  '8  outlined  upon  a  metal  plate;  ind  suppoeine  it 

intended  to  have  two  colors,  then  the  details  of  only  the  chief  color  are  compfeted  upon 
the  parts  for  the  other  color  are  cut  out,  and  into  those  parts  other  plates  are 
H:!!l\v  portions  of  a  child's  puzzle-map,  but  with  very  great  exactness:  and  uDon 
Uicee  the  engravmg  for  the  parts  of  the  second  color  are  completed.  When  these  we 
done,  a  thicfenees  of  type-metal  is  attached  to  the  back  of  these  interior  pieces,  so  that " 
they  can  be  held  separately,  and  pushed  forward  or  drawn  backwaid  at  pl^re  Then 
they  are  so  adjusted  to  the  machinery  of  the  press,  that  they  are  withdrawn  when  the 
0  ret  color-roller  passes  over  the  surface  of  the  mala  plate,  and  are  pushed  forward  beyond 
me  face  of  the  main  plate,  so  as  to  receive  the  color  of  the  second  roller  which  then 
Msses  over  them  without  touching  the  first  or  main  plate.  Having  received  their  colored 
infc.  the  secondary  plates  are  again  moved  back  to  a  perfect  level  with  the  other  so  as  to 
form  an  entire  pLite,  carrraw  two  colors,  which  are  thus,  in  the  ordinary  way,  imprinted 
on  the  papen  Since  sir  William  Congreve's  patent  very  many  improvements  have  been 
tt^e,  the  principle,  however,  remaining  the  same,  and  it  has  now  a  very  wide  applica- 

POITOLdtuB^  a  Greek  scolptor  and  andiitect,  mppoaed  to  have  beoa  b.  at  Sicyon 
about  480B.C.,  and  a  citizen  of  Argos.  Heissald  to  have  beenthepupUof  Ai^ve  Agela- 
das,  who  was  also  the  instructor  of  Phidias  and  Myron.  His  eroitest  work  is  thought 
to  be  the  statue  of  ' '  Hera,"  in  the  temple,  between  ArgoB  and  Hycene.  carved  in  ivory 
and  eold.  The  goddess  is  represented  on  a  golden  throne,  crowned  with  a  garland  on 
which  are  cut  the  graces  and  hours,  and  holding  the  scepter  surmounted  by  a  cuckoo 
In  one  hand,  and  a  pomegranate  in  the  other.  The  upper  portion  of  the  figure  aud  the 
feet  are  oi  ivory,  the  robe  of  gold,  falling  from  the  waist. .  Polycl€tus  probably  intended 
this  statue  to  surpass  the  chryselephantine  statues,  "Athena"  and  "Zeus,"  the  works  of 
Phidias,  and  though  Lt  equaled  them  in  beauty,  it  was  exceeded  by  them  in  Bi».  His 
celebrated  statue,  the  "  Spear-bearer,"  was  considered  the  canon  for  students  on  account 
■  of  its  fine  symmetry.  He  designed  the  theater  at  Epidaurus.  thought  to  be  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  theaters,  whether  Greek  or  Roman,  and  was  considered  the  are^t  architect 
of  Ills  time.  Phidias,  it  is  said,  was  unrivaled  in  bis  images  of  goda;  Polycl^tus  in  his 
images  of  men.  He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  proportions  of  the  human  body 
Notbing  is  known  of  his  personal  history. 

POLTCOTYLSD'OHOirs  FLAVT8,  those  plants  of  which  the  embryo  has  mora  than  two 
8eed-lot)e8  or  cotyledons.  See  Botant  and  Dicottledonoub  Plahtb.  In  some  of 
the  eon^^  in  particular,  there  are  numerous  cotyledons;  the  genus  pimu  has  from  tluee 
to  twelve.  These  u>tyledoiis  are  placed  In  a  whorl,  and  have  uw  gemmule  of  the  embryo 
In  the  ibidst  of  them.  Polycotyledonous  plants  do  not  form  a  separate  division  of  the 
Tegetable  Idngdom.  but  are  ranked  with  the  dicotyledonous  plants;  for  plants  with  two, 
and  plants  with  more  cotyledons  are  found  not  only  in  the  same  natural  order,  but  hi 
the  same  genus. 

FOITC'K&TES,  "tyrant"  of  Samos.  is  a  well-known  name  In  ancient  Greek  history. 
He  was  b.  in  the  first  part  of  the  6th  c  b.c.,  but  nothing  Is  known  of  him  until  the  time 
when,  with  the  assistance  of  his  brothers.  Fantagndtus  and  Sylosdn,  he  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  island.  The  three  brothen  at  first  ruled  conjointly,  Init  after  a  short  time, 
Polycratis  put  Pantagndtus  to  death,  banished  Syl<»6n,  and  made  himself  sole  despot. 
His  energetic,  unscrupulous,  and  ambiUous  character  now  showed  itself  more  conspicu- 
ouslv  than  ever.  He  conquered  sevnral  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  even  some  towns 
on  the  Asiatic  mainland,  waged  war  successfully  against  the  inhabitants  of  HUdtus,  and 
defeated  ttielr  allies,  the  Lesbians,  in  a  great  sea-fi^t.  His  fleet  amounted  to  100  ships, 
and  was  probably  at  that  time  the  most  powerful  in  all  Greece.  Polycratis  seems  to 
have  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  ^gean,  if  not  also  of  the  cities  of  Ionia.  His 
intimate  alliance  with  Amasis.  king  of  Egypt,  proves  the  importance  in  which  this 
duing  island-prince  was  held  even  by  great  monarohs.  According  to  Herodottis,  Amasis- 
drew  off  from  his  alliance  through  alarm  at  the  uninterrupted  good  fortune  of  Polyc- 
rat&.  He  dreaded,  we  are  told,  the  misfortunes  that  the  envious  gods  must  be  prepar- 
ing for  so  lucky  a  mortal,  and  to  which  his  friends  would  also  be  exposed.  The  particular 
incident  that  is  sud  to  have  finally  ruptured  the  alliance  is  doubtless  mythical,  but  is  so 
well  known  that  we  cannot  afford  to  overlook  it.  Amasis  is  reported  to  have  written  a 
letter  to  Polycrat^,  earnestly  advising  him  to  throw  away  the  possession  that  he  deemed 
most  valuaUe,  and  thereby  avert  the  stroke  of  the  spleenful  gods.  Polycrat^  in  com- 
pliance with  this  friendly  advice,  cast  a  signet-ring  of  marveiously  beautiful  workman- 
ship into  the  sea;  but  next  day  a  fisherman  presented  the  "  tyrant"  with  an  unusually 
big  fish  that  he  had  caught,  and  in  its  belly  was  found  the  identical  rii^.  It  was  quite 
clear  to  Amasis  now  that  Polycratis  was  a  doomed  man,  and  he  immeuiately  broke  ott 
theaniance.   So,  at  least,  Herodotus  tells  the  story;  but  Orote{fflU9fy  ^OnsM.  Tcd.iT. 
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p.  838)  suggests— and  the  sunestion  is  far  more  probable— that  Polycratfe,  with  char- 
acteristic perfldy,  abandoneauie  Egyptian  for  a  Perrian  alliance  when  he  found  the 
latter  likely  to  oe  of  more  value  to  him  in  his  ambitious  designs.  When  Cambyses 
invaded  Egypt  (525  b.c.),  Polycrat&  sent  lihn  a  contingent  of  forty  ships,  in  which  he 
placed  all  the  Samiana  disaffected  toward  his  "  tyranny,"  and  told  the  Persian  king 
privately  not  to  let  them  come  back  I  However,  they  escaped  in  some  way  or  other  the 
fate  which  Polycrat6s  had  designed  for  them,  returned  to  Samos,  and  ma^  war  againat 
the  "  tyrant,"  but  without  success.  HersupoD,  they  went  to  Sparta,  and  Bucceewd  in 
enlistiog  the  sympathies,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  securing  the  help  of  both  the  Spartans  and 
Corlntmans.  A  triple  force  of  Samians,  Spartans,  and  Corinthians  embarked  for  Samos, 
.  and  attacked  the  <nty.  After  vainly  besieging  it  for  forty  days  they  sailed  away,  and 
Polycrat^s  now  became  more  powerful  than  ever;  but  Nemesis  had  her  victim  after  alL 
A  certain  Orcetes,  the  Persian  satrap  of  Sardis,  had,  for  unknown  reasons,  conceived  a 
deadly  hatred  against  Polycratfe,  and  having  enticed  the  latter  to  visit  him,  by  appeal- 
ing to  his  cupidity,  he  seized  and  crucified  Lim.  Thus  perished  ignoraioioualy,  In  the 
mmst  of  his  power  and  splendor,  one  of  the  most  famous  thaiaMokrata,  or  sea-kings,  of 
Greek  antiquity.  He  was  a  mtron  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  and  had  many  poets 
and  artists  about  his  court.  His  intimacy  with  Anacreon,  In  particular,  is  quite  a  cele- 
brated thing,  and  in  his  pr^se  that  joyous  bard  wrote  many  songs.  To  PolYcrat^s  also, 
in  all  probability,  belongs  the  construction,  or  at  least  the  enlargement,  of  those  great 
buildings  which  Herodotus  saw  at  Samos. 

70LYSIPSEA  (Gr.  great  (AtrsQ  Is  the  term  now  commonly  applied  to  the  disease  for- 
merly known  as  lUabetea  iiumidtu.  It  is  characterized,  as  its  name  implies,  by  extreme 
thirst,  and  by  an  enormous  discharge  of  pale  watery  arine.  The  affection  Is  one  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  the  persons  most  liable  to  it  are  dyspeptics  who  have  passed  the  period 
of  middle  life,  and  whose  bodily  powers  are  failing,  although  (as  the  case  we  shall  Imme- 
diately notice,  and  one  recorded  by  Dr.  Watson,  uiow)  it  may  begin  in  childhood.  The 
two  prominent  features  of  this  disease  usually  lead  to  the  suspii^oa  that  true  diiibetes  is 
present;  but  the  low  specific  gravity  of  the  urine,  and  the  absence  of  sugar  in  it  in 
polydip^a,  and  the  reverse  condition  in  diabetes,  seem  to  make  the  distinction  ea^. 
Dr.  Willis,  in  his  work  On  JTrinary  Dueaaea,  records  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  45,  who 
was  admitted  for  an  accident  into  the  HOtel-Dieu  at  Paris,  and  who  passed  daily,  on  an 
average,  thirty-four  pounds  of  urine,  and  drank  thirty-three  pounds  of  water,  the  normal 
daily  excretion  of  unne  being  a  little  less  than  two  pounds.  This  person  reported  that 
he  had  been  affected  in  a  similar  manner  ever  since  his  fifth  year,  and  that,  from  the  a^ 
of  16  upward,  he  had  daily  consumed  not  less  two  bucketfuls  of  water,  and  dis- 
(diarged  a  commensurate  quantity  of  urine.  Little  good  can  be  affected  by  treatxoent, 
further  than  stimulating  the  action  of  the  skin  by  the  use  of  Dover's  powders,  Torkish 
baths,  etc,  and  by  inducing  the  patient  to  take  as  Uttie  drink  as  may  be  at  all  consistent 
with  his  comfort. 

FOLTGAUJE,  or  Poltoalacsls,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  herbaceous  or 
shrubby,  sometimes  twining;  the  leaves  without  stipules,  and  ^neraUy  simple;  the 
fiowers  resembling  papilionaceous  fiowers,  but  the  odd  petal  Inferior,  and  the  odd  sepal 
superior;  the  fiower-stalks  with  three  bracts;  the  calyx  of  five  very  irregular  sepals;  of 
which  the  two  interior  are  usually  petal-Hke ;  the  corolla  of  three,  or  sometimes  five 
petals,  the  anterior  petal  the  latest,  and  often  crested;  stamens  eight,  monadelphous  or 
diadelphous,  or  four  and  distinct ;  the  ovary  superior,  generally  2-ceTled,  one  ovule  in  each 
cell;  style  and  stigma  simple;  fruit  generally  a  capsule  opening  by  valves,  sometimes  a 
drupe.  There  are  about  oOO  species,  diffused  throughout  all  parts  of  the  world. — ^The 
genus  pdpgcUa  has  a  persistant  calyx,  eight  stamens,  the  lateral  sepals  large  and  petal- 
Pike,  and  hairy  or  wrinkled  seeds.  The  species  are  very  numerous,  annual  and  per- 
ennial herbaceous  plants,  and  small  shrubs,  natives  chiefly  of  warm  and  temperate 
climates.  One  is  found  plentifully  in  Britain;  the  Common  Milswobt  (P.  vu^arvs),  a 
small  perennial  plant,  growing  in  dry  hilly  pastures;  with  an  ascending  stem,  linear- 
lanceolate  leaves,  and  a  terminal  raceme  of  small  but  very  beautiful  flowers,  having  a 
findy-crested  keel.  It  varies  considerably  in  size,  in  the  size  and  even  shape  of  the 
leaves,  and  in  the  size  and  color  of  the  flowers,  which  are  sometimes  of  a  most  brilliant 
blue,  sometimes  purple,  pink,  or  while. — Several  species  are  natives  of  the  south  of 
Europe. — North  America  produces  a  greater  number.  The  cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
other  subtropical  countries  produce  many  beautiful  species,  some  of  which  have  become 
common  ornaments  of  greenhouses. — P.  senega  is  a  North  American  species,  with  erect 
simple  tufted  stems,  about  1  ft.  high,  and  terminal  racem^  of  small  white  flowers.  The 
root,  which  is  woody,  branched,  contorted,  and  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  the 
Semsoa  Root,  Seneka  Boot,  or  Snake  Root  of  the  United  States,  ftunous  as  an  imag- 
inary cure  for  snake-bites,  but  really  possessing  important  medicinal  virtues — stimulating, 
diuretic,  diaphoretic,  emmena|:ogue,  and  in  large  doses  emetic  and  purgative — employm 
In  catarrhs,  pulmonary  affections,  rheumatisms,  low  fevers,  etc.  Its  chief  active  prin- 
ciple is  polygaUe  aad,  CmH,»Oii.  The  root  of  P.  senega  has  been  empiloyed  as  a  cure 
for  snake-bites  by  the  American  Indians  from  time  immemorial,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  P.  crotaiarioidet  is  employed  in  the  same  way  in  the  Himalaya.  P.  v^gari»  is  tonic, 
stimulant,  and  dlaf^oretic;  and^P.  amara,  a  very  similar  European  species,  possesses 
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the  same  properties  in  a  bigber  degree,  as  does  P.  rubeSa,  a  smaU  North  American 
species.  The  root  of  P.  poaya,  a  Braziliaa  apeciea,  with  leathery  leaves,  is  an  active 
emetic,  and  in  a  fresh  state,  is  employed  in  bilious  fevers.   SimUar  properties  seem  to 

Servade  the  whole  genus.  Another  medicinal  plant  of  the  order  is  rattany  (q.T.)  root. 
pecies  of  several  genera  are  used  as  tonics.  The  bark  of  the  roots  of  mmninapol^/wladua 
and  M.  aaUe^oUa  Is  used  in  Peru  as  a  substitute  for  soap.  Mwndia  ^noaa,  a  a.  African 
shrub,  produces  an  eatable  fruit 

FOLTOAXOUB  (Gr.  polyt,  many,  gaimS,  marriage),  in  botany,  a  term  employed  to 
designate  those  plants  which  produce  both  unisezuai  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  either 
on  the  same  or  different  plants.  In  the  Linnasan  sexual  system  these  plants  formed  a 
class,  PoLYGAMiA,  the  genera  included  in  which  were  perhaps  more  completely  dis- 
Jt^ed  from  their  natural  allies  than  those  of  any  other  class  of  that  syst^  forming  hj 
themselves  a  very  heterogeneous  assemblage. 

FOIYOAMT.  SeeMABRUGB. 

POLTQASTBICA.   See  Infusoria. 

FOLTOLOT  (Qr.  poiye,  many;  and  gldUa,  tongue)  means,  in  general,  an  assemblage  of 
versions  in  different  langu^es  of  the  same  work,  but  is  almost  exclusively  applira  to 
manifold  vorrions  of  the  Bible.  The  Hezapla(q.v.}  of  Origen  contained,  besides  the 
Hebrew  text,  several  other  versions.  All  these,  however,  were  in  the  Greek  language, 
and  the  Hexapla  is  not  commonly  reckooed  among  thepolyglots.  They  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  greater  and  the  lesser  polyglots.  To  the  former  belong  four  works, 
known  as  the  Complutensian  Polyglot;  the  Antwerp,  or  king  of  Spain's  Polyglot;  the 
Parisian  Polyglot,  and  the  London  or  Walton's  Polyglot. — The  Complutensian  Polyglot 
derives  its  title  from  Complutum,  the  Latin  name  of  Alcala  de  Uenares,  where  it  was 
printed  in  6  vols,  folio,  1503-1517.  It  was  published  at  the  cost,  and  under  tiie  direc- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  spared  no  expense,  whether  in  collecting 
the  most  ancient  and  authentic  H88.,  or  in  brinf^iug  together  the  most  disUngulsbed 
Bcholais  of  all  countries  for  the  carrying  out  of  his  design.  The  Complutennan  Poly- 
glot contains,  be^des  the  Hebrew  l«xt,  the  Septuagint  Greek  and  the  Chaldee  (each  with 
a  Uteral  Latin  version),  and  the  Latin  Vulgate.— The  AnlwerpPoljjglot,  so  called  from 
its  being  there  printed  (1569-72),  at  the  celebrated  press  of  Plantin,  was  published  at 
the  cost  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  under  the  direction  of  the  distinguished  scholar,  Bene- 
dict Arias  Montanus.  It  is  in  8  vols,  folio,  and  contains,  in  the  Old  Testament,  ttui 
Hebrew,  the  Greek,  the  Targnm  of  Ookelos,  and  the  other  Chaldee  paraphrases,  and  the 
Latin  Vulgate.  In  the  New  Testament,  besides  the  Greek  and  Latin,  it  cont^ns  a  Syrlac 
version,  pnnted  both  in  Syiiac  and  in  Hebrew  characters.  Arias  Hontanus  was  assisted 
bv  many  scholars  of  eminence,  chiefly  of  Spain  and  the  Low  Countries, — The  Parisian 
Polyglot  was  printed  at  Paris  in  16i5,  at  the  cost  and  under  the  editorship  of  Guy 
Michel  le  Jay.  It  is  Id  10  splendid  volumes,  and  contfuns,  in  addition  to  the  contents  of 
the  Antwerp  Polyglot,  another  Syrlac  version,  and  an  Arabic  version,  together  with  the 
Samaritan  version  and  the  Samaritan  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  each  of  these  beingaccom- 
panied  by  a  literal  Latin  translation. — The  London  Polyglot  was  edited  by  Brian  Walton, 
afterward  bishop  of  Chester,  and  it  engi^;ed  for  many  years  a  number  tu  the  most  emi- 
nent linguists  of  the  period.  The  number  of  its  languages  is  not  the  same  in  all  parts  of 
Uie  Bible;  but  it  may  be  said  to  contain  the  Bible,  or  portions  of  it,  in  nine  languages: 
Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Ethlopic,  Persic,  Greek  (each  of  these 
accom[>anied  by  a  literal  Latin  version),  and  Latin.  It  is  in  6  vols,  folio,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  1654-57;  and  was  followed  in  1669  bv  the  Lexicon  Heptaghttim  of  Edmund 
Castell,  3  vols,  folio,  containing  dictionaries  of  all  the  languages  of  the  polyglot,  except 
the  Greek  and  Latin.  Of  the  minor  polyglots  the  chief  are  (1)  the  Heidelberg  Polyglot 
(1586),  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin;  (2)  Wolder'a  Polyglot  (^mburg.  1596),  Hebrew, 
Greeb^  Latin,  and  German ;  (8)  Hutter^s  Polyglot  (NQrnberg,  169^,  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
Greek,  Latin,  German,  and  French;  (4)  Heineccius's  Polyglot,  in  Syriac,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  German  (Leipsic,  New  Testament,  1712;  Old  Testament,  1750,  1751);  (6)  Bister's 
Polyglot,  a  very  valuable  collection  of  modern  versions,  folio  (London,  1831).  It  con- 
tains 8  versions  in  the  Old  Testament,  viz.,  Hebrew,  Greek,  English,  Latin,  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  German;  and  9  in  the  New,  Syriac  being  added  to  those  already 
named.  (6)  A  useful  "Hand  Polyglot,"  containing  in  the  Old  Testament,  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  Vulgaie,  and  Luther  s  Qennan  version;  and  in  the  New,  Greek,  Latin, 
Luther's  German,  and  in  the  fourth  column,  in  whidi  are  presented  the  chief  diffetencee 
between  this  and  other  German  versions. 

Besides  the  Bible,  macv  other  works,  or  small  pieces,  have  been  published  in  poly- 
glot. Of  smaller  pieces,  the  Lord's  prayer  has  been  the  favorite,  of  which  many  collec- 
tions, containing  a  greater  or  less  number  of  languages,  have  been  publbhed  mim  the 
16th  c.  downward.  Of  these,  the  most  comprehensive,  and,  for  philological  purposes, 
by  far  the  most  valuable,  is  the  well-kaown  Mithrulates  of  Adelung,  which  contains  the 
Uord's  prayer  in  nearly  600  languages,  with  vocabularies  and  grammatical  explanations 
of  most  of  the  specimens. 

FOLTOHOTira,  a  distinguished  Greek  painter  of  aniiguity,  was  b.  toward  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  Bth  c  B.a   He  was  a  native  of  the  isle  of  Thasos,  and  belonged  to  a  tamVs 
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of  painters,  vibo  came  to  Athens  to  practice  their  pn^easlon,  probably  after  the  nibjugn- 
tlon  of  Tbasos  by  Cimon.  PolygnotuB  and  his  brother,  Aristophon,  were  instructed  la 
the  principles  of  art  by  their  father,  Aglaophon.  We  linow  almost  nothing  of  tbeii 
Uves,  except  that  Polygaotus  was  a  friend  of  the  Athenian  general  above  mentioned, 
aad  is  said  to  have  been  attached  to  his  sister,  Elpinice.  He  died  about  426  b.c.  Polvg* 
notus  was  a  contemporaiy  of  the  great  sculptor  Phidias  (q.v.^,  and  flourished  during 
tlie  supremacy  both  of  Cunon  and  Pericles;  but  we  hear  little  or  nothing  of  him 
under  Uie  latter  ruler;  and  although  the  first  painter  of  his  day,  it  does  not  appear  that 
be  wag  engaged  in  the  decoration  of  anv  of  those  splendid  buildings  with  which  that 
statesman  adorned  Athens.  It  is  not  at  all  unlitiely  mat  Pericles  was  averse  to  patron- 
izing a  friend  of  Cimon,  and,  at  all  events,  Poiygnotus  was  absent  from  Atliens  for  14 
years  (440-436  B.C.)  of  Pericles's  rule,  painting  at  Delphi  and  elsewhere.  His  principal 
Works  (following  a  chronological  arrangement  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained)  were:  1. 
Paintings  in  the  temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens.  2.  In  the  stoa  poecile  (or  painted  por- 
tico) at  Athens,  repreeenting  the  Greek  princes  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  assemblea  to 
iudge  of  the  violation  of  Cassandra  by  Ajax.  8.  In  the  ani^eion,  or  temple  of  the 
Dioscuri,  a  painting  of  the  marriage  of  the  daughters  of  Leucippos.  4.  In  the  temple 
of  Atbeoa  Areia  at  Plateea,  a  picture  of  Ulysses  after  having  stain  the  suitors  of  Penel- 
ope. 5.  In  tlie  lesche  (or  "  conversazione  saloon"),  a  famous  quadrangular  court,  or 
perisQrie,  Borrounded  by  colonnades,  built  at  Delphi  hy  the  Cnldlans.  The  walla  of  this 
ediSce  were  covered  by  Poiygnotus  with  a  series  of  paintings  representing  the  wars  of 
Troy,  and  the  return  oi  the  Oreek  chiefs,  und  considered  PolVgnotus's  masterpiece.  6. 
In  the  chamber  adjoining  the  propylsea  of  tlie  acropolis.  "K-om  the  criticism  of  the 
ancients,  it  seems  quite  clear  that  Poiygnotus  was  a  great  advance  on  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. He  was  the  first  who  gave  life,  character,  expression  to  painting.  According 
to  Pliny,  he  opened  the  mouth  and  showed  tlie  teeth  ol  his  dguroe;  he  was  the  first  to 
iwint  women  with  transparent  drapery,  and  with  rich  head-dresses.  Lucian  also 
speaks  of  bis  exquisite  skill  in  minting  eyebrows  and  the  blush  on  the  cheek;  while 
.^^stotle  extols  the  ethical  or  ideal  beauty  of  his  conceptions,  saying  that  Poiygnotus 
"  represented  men  as  tetter  than  they  were,"  and  finding  a  pandlel  for  his  style  In  the 
epic  poetry  Homer. 

FOLTOOX  (Or.  pdyt,  many;  gSnia,  a  comer),  a  plane  figure,  bounded  by  a  number  of 
straight  lines;  the  name  is  conventionally  limited  to  those  plane  figures  whose  twunding 
straight  lines  are  more  than  fovr  in  number.  Polygons  of  6,  6,  7,  8,  etc.,  sides  are 
denominated  pentagons,  hexagons,  heptagons,  octagons,  etc. ;  and  when  the  number  of 
sides  exceeds  twelve,  tlie  figure  is  merely  mentioned  as  a  polygon  of  so  many  sides.  The 
qulndecagon,  or  figure  of  15  sides.  Is  the  only  common  excepUon  to  this  rule.  Poly^na 
have  many  general  properties;  such  as  that  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  polygon,  when 
increased  by  four  right  angles,  or  860°,  is  equal  to  twice  as  many  right  angles  as  there 
are  sides  in  the  polygtm,  and  that  (supporing  tlie  number  of  sides  of  the  polygon  to  be 

expressed  by  n)  the  number  of  its  diagonals  is  "^  "g  ~i        ^  *  polygon  of  an  even 

number  of  sides  be  circumscribed  about  a  circle,  the  sums  of  its  even  and  odd  sides  are 
equal ;  and  if  a  polygon  of  an  even  number  of  sides  be  inscribed  in  a  circle,  the  sums  of 
its  even  and  odd  angles  are  equal.  A  polygon  which  has  all  its  sides  and  angles  equal 
is  called  a  regular  polygon.  All  polygons  of  this  class  are  capable  of  being  Inscribea  in 
or  circumscribed  about  a  circle;  but  tliough  the  problem  is  mcKly  to  divide  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle  into  a  number  of  equal  parts,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  sides  In 
the  polygon,  geometry  was  till  lately  only  able  to  perform  Tt  In  those  cases  where  the 
number  of  sides  of  the  polygon  belongs  to  one  or  other  of  the  series  2,  4,  8,  16,  etc. :  8, 
6,  18,  ii,  etc.;  or  S,  10,  20,  40,  etc.  Gauss  (q  v.),  however,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  showed  how  it  could  be  done  in  the  case  of  alt  polygons,  the  number 
of  whose  sides  was  of  the  form  2°  1  (provided  it  lie  a  prime  number),  or  a  multiple  of 
this  prime  number  by  any  power  of  2.  This  discovery  supplies  us  with  innumerable 
series  representative  of  the  numbers  of  the  sides  of  polygons  which  can  be  described 
around  or  inscribed  in  a  circle,  such  as  17,  84,  68,  etc. ;  267,  514,  1028,  etc. 

FOITOO'HEJB,  or  Poltooha'ce-b,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  mostly  herba- 
ceous plants,  but  including  a  few  shrubs,  and  even  trees.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
Bcnnetimes  vrithout  etipuiea,  but  more  geoerallywitli  stipules  cohering  around  the  stem. 
The  flowers  are  not  unfrequeotly  unisexual.  They  have  an  Inferior,  often  colored  peri- 
anth, generally  in  four,  five,  or  six  segments;  three  to  nine  stamens  inserted  into  tho 
bottom  of  the  perianth;  a  one-celled  ovary,  usually  formed  of  three  carpels,  but  con- 
taining only  one  ovule;  styles  and  stigmas  as  many  as  the  carpels  of  the  ovary;  the  fruit 
generally  a  nut,  often  triangular,  the  seed  with  farinaceous  albumen,  which  has  an 
economic  importance  in  buckwheat.  A  few  species  produce  a  succulent  edible  fruit 
Hie  order  contains  nevly  600  known  species,  natives  ci  almost  all  parts  of  the  wcnrld, 
but  partUmlarly  abundant  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Many 
of  the  spedes  are  common  weeds  in  Britain,  as  different  species  of  dock  (c[.t.)  and  pofy- 
gonmn.  Bbtort  (q.v.),  buckwheat  (q.v.),  and  sorrel  (q.v.)  belong  to  this  order. — The 
genuB  polygonum  has  a  colored  perianth  of  five  segments,  stamens  in  two  rows,  styles 
more  or  less  united  at  the  base,  and  two  or  more  In  number;  the  fruit  invested  thr 
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perdstent  perianth.  The  species  are  very  numerous.  A  number  are  natives  of  Brit^ 
KnoT-«RA8B  (P.  avie^re),  a  veij  common  British  weed,  is  one  of  the  plants  remark- 
able for  most  extensive  distribution  over  the  world.  It  is  an  annual  of  veiy  bumble 
growth,  but  very  variable,  with  much  branched  trailing  stems,  small  lancelate  leavea, 
and  very  small  flowers,  two  or  three  tc^ther,  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  TliuDberg  says 
that  in  Japan  a  blue  dye  is  prepared  from  the  plant  P.  amphibtum,  one  of  the  qiecies 
often  called  jMntisarta,  is  abundant  about  margins  of  ponds  and  ditches  in  Britain  and 
throughout  Europe,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  difFerence  between  the  leaves  which  float 
on  the  water,  as  is  often  the  case,  and  thoee  on  stems  growing  erect,  those  of  the  former 
being  broad  and  smooth,  those  of  the  latter  narrow  and  roug^;  the  spikes  of  flowers 
being  also  of  somewhat  different  form,  and  the  stamens  in  the  flowers  of  the  floating 
stems  shorter  than  the  perianth,  in  the  uprij^t  stems  about  as  long  as  the  perianth; 
diftereaces  which  mlg^t  oe  held  to  Indicate  different  species,  yet  both  may  be  found 
growing  from  one  root.  The  stems  have  been  used  on  the  continent  of  Elurope  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  sarsaparilla.  Some  other  species  are  occasionally  used  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. P.  hgdrop^ier,  often  called  Wateb  Pepfbb,  common  by  lakes,  is  acrid  enough  to 
be  used  as  a  vesicant.  Bee  illustration,  Botant,  vol.  II.,  f  g.  80.  Several  species  are 
cocaaionally  used  for  dyeing,  as  the  Spotted  Persicaria  (P.  pertiearia),  a  very  common 
weed  on  dunghills  and  in  waste  places  in  Britain ;  but  the  only  species  really  important 
on  this  account  la  that  called  Dtebs'  Buckwheat  {P.  tinetcrium),  a  native  of  China, 
Ueonial,  with  orate  leaves  and  alrader  spikes  of  reddle  flowers,  the  cuhivBtion  of  which 
has  been  saoeesBf  idly  introduced  in  France  and  Flanden.  It  yields  a  bitie  dye  scarcely 
Inferior  to  indigo.   Bee  CALLiooNnM. 

VOLTQOH  TOBOEft.  By  the  application  of  a  law  disoovered  by  Galileo,  and 
graph  ically  represented  by  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  the  reaoltant  of  two  forces  acting 
upon  a  single  p<^nt  may  readily  be  determined.  When  more  than  two  forces  act  on  the 
same  point  a  single  resultant  may  still  be  found  by  a  further  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple, considering  the  resultant  of  anv  two  forces  as  a  new  force  of  which  the  resultant 
with  any  other  force  Is  to  be  determined,  and  so  on.  If  the  final  resultant  is  zero,  the 
point  Is  alreadv  in  equilibrium.  If  not  zero,  it  stands  for  the  additional  force  neceaniy 
to  hold  the  point  in  equilibrium  when  acted  upon  by  the  combined  forces. 

A  polygonal  figure,  whose  sides,  taken  sucoesslrely,  represent.  In  length  and  direcUoB, 
the  acting  forces;  and  the  ride  neceasaty  to  complete  the  figure— u  Incnnplete  ttie 
resultant— Is  tha  po^/gon  of  those  fnvsi. 

POLTHTICKIA,  orPoLTioTiA  ("the  many-hymned  one"),  oneof  theninemuses(q.v.). 
Blie  was  reputed  by  the  ancients  to  be  the  Inventress  of  the  lyre,  and  to  preside  over 
lyric  poetry  and  eloquence.  In  works  of  art  she  Is  usually  represented  in  a  pensive  atti- 
ttide,  with  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  upon  the  mouUi. 

fOLYMEMM,  a  form  of  Ibohebism  (q.v.). 

FOLTHX'ltVS  and  POLTlTEiaDX.   See  Manoo  Fish. 

POLTHX'SIA,  or  the  re^oa  of  many  islands  (Gr.  polgs,  much  or  nutny,  and  nemt,  an 
island),  is  the  name  usually  given,  with  more  or  less  of  limitation,  to  the  numerous 
groufM  of  islands,  and  some  few  single  islands,  scattered  througliout  the  great  Pacific 
ocean,  between  the  eastern  shores  of  Aria  and  the  western  shores  of  America.  In  Its 
widest  rigniflcation,  the  term  Polynesia  might  be  understood  as  embracing,  berides  lite 
groups  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  the  various  islands,  larae  and  small,  of  the  Indian 
archipelagc^  in  one  direction;  and  the  vast  island  of  New  HcAUatd  or  Australia,  with  Its 
dependency  of  Van  Diemen's  land,  In  another.  Including  these,  the  whole  region  has 
sometimes  been  called  Oceania,  and  sometimes  Australasia— generally,  however,  in 
modem  times,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  islands  in  the  Indian  archipelago,  to  which  cer- 
tain writers  have  ^ven  the  name  of  Malaysia.  In  proportion,  also,  as  the  area  of  mari- 
time discovery  has  become  enlarged,  it  has  been  thought  convenient  by  some  geom- 

Ehers  to  narrow  still  further  the  limits  of  Po^eria  to  the  exclusion  of  Australia  and  Van 
tiemen's  land;  while  others,  again,  exclude  Papua  or  New  Guinea.  New  Ireland,  Solo- 
mon's isles,  the  Louistade  group,  the  New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia,  and  certain  othtt 
groups  and  ringle  iriands,  together  with  New  Zealand,  from  the  area  of  Polynesia,  and 

S've  to  these.  In  union  with  Australia,  the  collective  designation  of  Australasia.    To  aU 
ese,  with  Uie  exception  of  New  Zealand,  French  writers  have  given  the  name  of 
netia  or  the  Black  ikajida. 

Thus  we  have  the  three  geographical  divisions  of  Malaysia,  Australasia,  and  Poly- 
nesia, the  last  mentioned  of  which  embraces  all  the  groups  and  ringle  islands  not 
included  under  the  other  two.  Accepting  this  arrangement,  still  the  limits  between 
Australasia  and  Polynesia  have  not  been  very  accurately  defined;  indeed,  scarcely  any 
two  geographers  appear  to  be  quite  agreed  upon  t^  subject;  neither  shall  we  pretend 
to  decide  in  the  matter.  The  lollowmg  list,  however,  compriaee  all  the  principal  groups 
and  ringle  Islands  not  previoariy  named  as  coming  under  the  divirion  of  Australasia: 
viz.,  1.  North  of  the  equator — The  Ladrone  or  Aurian  islands,  the  Pelew  islands,  the 
Caroline  iriands,  the  Radack  and  Ratick  cb^ns,  the  Sandwich  islands,  Gilb^'s  os 
KlngsmiU's  archipelago,  and  the  Galapagos.  3.  South  of  the  equator — The  ElUce 
group,  the  Phoenix  and  Union  groups,  the  Fiji  iriands,  the  Friendly  islands,  the  Navi- 
gator's islands.  Cook's  or  Harvey  islands,  the  Society  islands,  the  Dangerous  aicht 
pelago,  the  Harqueass  iriands,  litcairn  iriand,  and  Easter  island. 
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These  IfllandB,  which  extend  from  about  20"  n.  of  the  equator  to  about  80°  s.  of  it, 
U8  some  of  them  volcanic  in  their  origin,  and  some  of  them  coraiine.  The  volcanic 
islands  generally  rise  to  a  conaiderableiieight  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  are  there- 
fore calkd  the  high  islands,  in  contr»iistinctioa  to  the  coraiine  or  low  Islands.  They 
consist  of  basalt  and  other  igneous  formations.  Of  these,  the  principal  are  theFriend^ 
tdands,  one  of  which.  Otabdte  or  Tahiti,  has  a  mountain  ridng  to  the  heiriit  of  7,S00 
ft. ;  the  Marquesas  islands,  also  very  high  ;  the  Samoan  or  Navigator's  islaaas ;  and  the 
Suidwich  islands,  of  which  Owyhee  or  Hawaii  possesses  several  both  active  and  extinct 
craters,  11,000, 13,000,  and  even  14,000  ft.  high.  The  Galapagos  group,  nearest  of  all 
to  South  America,  are  likewise  of  igneous  origin,  and  have  several  still  active  craters. 
The  remaining  islands  are  for  the  most  part  of  coraiine  formation. 

The  coral  Islands  (q-v-)  niay  be  distinguished  into  three  classes — namely,  atolls  oi 
lagoon  islands,  barrier  reefs,  and  frin^ng  reefs.  Tlie  atolls  are  rings  of  coral  reefs,  sur- 
rounding a  haaln  of  sea-water  of  considerable  dnith,  which  is  inclosed  within  this  area. 
Examples  of  these  are  found  in  the  Caroline  islands,  the  Dangerous  archipelago,  and 
sevenS  other  groups.  Barrier  reefs  differ  from  the  atolls  chiefiy  in  the  fact  of  their  con- 
toning  an  island  in  their  center,  the  island  being  separated  from  the  reef  by  a  body  of 
deep  water;  while  the  reef  is  in  some  instances  entirely  converted  into  land,  and  in 
others  the  sea  washes  over  it,  except  in  certain  portions  which  project  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean.  Barrier  reefs  occur  among  the  Society  islands,  the  Qambier  islands,  and 
many  other  groups.  Fringing  reefif  are  collections  of  coraiine  formation,  whu^  are 
found  skirtin^r  the  coasts  of  an  island  in  the  same  manner  as  the  barrier  reefs,  but  with- 
out any  interior  deep  water  channel.  They  are  found  in  almost  all  the  groups.  From 
the  foct  of  some  of  these  islands  being  undoubtedly  volcanic,  it  has  been  argued  that  all 
were  originally  of  the  same  character;  tliose  of  coraiine  formation  being  based  upon  the 
crests  of  submarine  volcanoes,  over  which  the  coral  insects  have  for  an  indefinite  series 
of  years  been  eng^ed  in  rearing  their  limestone  structures.  In  opposition  to  the  vol- 
canic theory.  Dr.  Darwin  lias  propounded  one  of  his  own — namely,  the  theory  ofgtibai- 
denee,  whi^,  ^ter  mature  consideration,  he  believes  to  be  ttie  only  one  capable  of 
expiring  the  various  phenomena  observable  in  the  coral  atolls,  barrier  reefs,  and  fring- 
ing reefs  of  the  Pacific.  All  ttiese  he  considerB  as  being  the  production  of  saxigenous 
insects,  working  upward  from  the  foundations  of  what  were  ori^nally  so  many  islands, 
erect  almve  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  but  which  during  long  ages  have  been  in  a  state  of 
gradual  subsidence.  With  respect  to  the  atolls,  he  states  it  as  his  Ijelief,  that  the  lagoon 
u  precisely  in  the  place  which  the  top  of  a  shoai,  and,  in  other  cases,  the  highest  part  of 
an  island,  once  occupied.  So  soon  as  these  have  sunk  to  a  depth  of  from  120  to  180  ft. 
below  the  surface,  Uie  coral  insects  (which  it  is  wreed  are  never  found  at  a  lower 
depth)  commence  their  operations,  and  these  working  on  in  countless  mvriads,  the 
sunken  island,  or  a  portion  of  it,  is  in  process  of  time  again  reared  to  the  level  of  tlie 
surrounding  sea.  It  would  take  too  long  to  specify  all  the  phenomena  upon  which  Dr. 
Darwin  has  based  this  ingenious  theory,  especially  those  connected  with  wlwt  are  called 
the  fringing  reefs.  It  must  be  mentioned,  however,  tliat  paradoxical  as  such  a  tbeory 
may  seem.  It  has  received  the  hearty  support  of  no  less  distinguished  a  geologist  than 
sir  Charles  Lyell,  who,  in  the  early  editions  of  his  Prineiples  ^  Geology,  having  held  to 
the  TOlcuiic  theory,  has  since  abandoned  it  for  that  propounded  b^  Dr.  Darwm.  Nor 
is  this  all:  for,  in  the  last  edition  of  sir  0  Lyell's  work,  we  find  him  mentioning  with 
approval  Dr.  Darwin's  "important  generalization  that  the  Pacific  and  Indian  seas,  and 
some  of  the  lands  which  border  them,  m^t  be  divided  into  areas  of  elevation  and  areas 
of  subsidence,  which  occur  alternately.  Mr.  Murray,  of  the  Ohe^lenger  e^wditlon.  Sem- 
per, and  other  Germans  reject  this  theory. 

Of  the  islands  generally,  we  need  only  furttier  observe  that,  although  situated  within 
the  tropics,  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  is  dell^htf  uUv  tempered  by  a  succession  of  land 
and  sea  breezes.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile;  and  besides  the  vegetable  productions 
found  growing  when  the  islands  were  first  discovered  by  Europeans,  it  has  given  a 
welcome  home  to  the  orange,  lemon,  sugar-cane,  guava,  cotton,  potato,  melon,  and 
other  fruits  and  plants  introduced  by  foreign  visitants.  The  only  native  quadrupeds 
on  any  of  the  islands  when  first  visited  were  pigs,  dogs,  and  rats:  but  the  ox,  the  sheep, 
the  goat,  and  even  the  horse,  have  since  been  successfully  introduced  into  many  of  the 
groups.  The  feathered  tribes  are  numerous,  likewise  the  insects,  and  tlie  coasts  every- 
where abound  with  a  vast  varietv  of  fish  and  Crustacea,  highly  important  as  a  matter  of 
food  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  islands,  whidi  have  few  quaarupeds. 

Ftn-  a  more  mrticular  description  of  the  several  groups,  we  refer  to  the  distinct 
articles  of  Fnis,  FRiEin>LT  Xblahdb,  Sandwich  Islands,  etc ;  and  shall  now  proceed 
to  ^ak  of  the  inhabitants  generally  under  tlie  head 

FOLTNSSIANS. — Thls  race  of  peo[)le,  supposed  at  one  time  by  certain  writers  to  be  of 
American  origin,  is  now  almost  universally  admitted  to  have  a  close  atHnlty  with  the 
Malays  of  the  peninsula  and  Indian  archipela^,  and  hence  is  classified  with  them  by 
Dr.  Latham  under  his  subdivision  of  Oceanic  Mongdida.  In  physical  structure  and 
appearance,  the  Polynesians  In  general  more  nearly  resemble  the  Malays  than  they  do 
any  other  race,  although  differing  from  them  in  some  respects,  as,  indeed,  the  natives  of 
several  of  the  groups  also  do  from  each  other.  In  stature,  thev  are  g^eially  taller  than 
the  Malays,  and  have  a  greater  tendency  to  corpulence.  In  color,  also,  they  more  nearly 
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approach  that  of  the  Europeans.  The  hair  is  often  waved  or  curling,  instead  of  long 
aud  straight,  and  the  nose  is  frequently  aquiline.  These  differences,  however,  which 
may  all  have  been  produced  by  lapse  of  time  and  different  conditions  of  existence,  offer 
no  Wrier  to  the  strong  presumptioD,  that  at  some  long  antecedent  period  these  islands 
were  colonized  by  Malay  adventurers.  The  Malays  are  known  at  the  present  time  to  be 
expert  and  daring  sailors,  and  in  the  16th  c.  were  so  powerful  at  sea,  that  they  had  fre- 
quent naval  combats  with  European  fleets  in  the  Indian  archipelago.  Id  1573  the  king 
of  Acheen,  with  a  powerful  armament,  attacked  and  destroyed  Uiree  Portuguese  frig- 
ates; and  in  1583  the  same  kiug  attacked  Malacca  with  a  deet  of  150  sail.  At  a  latei 
period — namely,  in  1615,  one  ofnis  successors  attacked  the  same  settlement  with  a  fleet 
of  500  vessels  of  various  sises  and  60,000  men.^  If  this  was  Uielr  strength  and  enterprise 
at  a  comparatively  modern  pmiod,  may  they  not  have  been  as  enter|»inDg,  if  not  quite 
so  powerful,  in  far  more  remote  times?  The  distance  between  the  more  western  groups 
of  Polyn  eeia  aud  the  eastern  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago  is  not  so  great  but  that  it 
CKiuld  have  been  easily  overcome  by  a  hardy  race  of  sailors,  even  although  their  vessels 
may  have  not  been  so  well  constructed  as  in  modern  times;  and  the  same  reasoning 
holds  good  with  respect  to  the  other  groups  extending  atill  furUier  e.,  or  still  more  to  the 
n.  or  south.  Each  island  or  group,  as  it  was  attamed,  would  only  form  a  convenient 
point  of  departure  in  process  of  time  for  some  other  island  or  group  more  remotely  situ- 
ated. It  is  true  that  the  alQuities  of  luiguage  are  not  great  between  the  Malays  and  the 
Polynesians;  atill,  some  affinity  haa  been  recognizdfi  1^  philologera;  while  in  Iheir  man- 
ners and  customs  a  strong  resemblance  has  been  shown  to  exist,  as  in  the  instituUoh  of 
caste,  the  practice  of  circumcision,  the  chewing  of  the  betel-nut,  and  other  things. 
Many  other  facts  might  be  mentioned  in  favor  of  the  theonr  of  a  Malay  settlement,  not 
only  of  Polynesia,  but  of  the  islands  called  Melanesia  or  Kelsnonesia  as  welt;  the  last 
mentioned  being  inhabited  by  a  race  almost  identical  with  the  Negritos  or  Pelagian 
Negroes  of  the  Eastern  archipelago.  Dr.  Latham,  in  treating  of  tlie  Polyneaians,  divides 
tiiem  into  two  bnmche»— viz.,  1.  The  MicronesAan  Iwanch,  and  2.  The  proper  Polyneiuan 
branch.  His  theory  as  to  the  probable  line  of  migration  Is  as  follows:  "  The  reason  for 
taking  the  Microneslan  branch  before  the  proper  Polynesian,  involves  the  following 
question :  What  was  the  line  of  population  oy  which  the  innumerable  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  from  the  Pelews  to  Easter  island,  and  from  the  Sandwich  islands  to  New  Zea- 
land, became  inhabited  by  tribes  different  from,  but  still  allied  to,  the  Protonesim 
Malays?  That  line,  whichever  it  be,  where  the  continuity  of  successive  islands  is  llic 
greatest,  and  whereon  the  fewest  considerable  interspaces  of  ocean  are  to  be  found 
This  is  the  general  answer  d  priori,  subject  to  modifications  from  the  counterbalancing 
phenomena  of  winds  or  currents,  unfavorable  to  the  supposed  migratioD.  Now,  this 
answer,  when  applied  to  Uie  geographical  details  regarding  the  distribution  of  land  and 
sea  in  tiie  great  oceanic  area,  indicates  the  following  line:  New  Guinea,  New  Ireland, 
the  New  Hebrides,  the  Fijis,  and  Uie  Tonga  group,  etc.  From  hence,  the  NavigaUn's 
islands,  the  isles  of  the  Dangerous  arohlpelago,  the  Eingsmill  and  other  groups,  carry 
the  frequently  diver^ng  streams  of  population  over  the  Caroline  islands,  the  Ladrones, 
the  Pelews,  Easter  island,  etc.  This  view,  however,  so  natural  an  inference  from  a 
mere  land  and  sea  survey,  is  complicated  by  the  ethnological  position  of  the  New 
Guinea,  New  Ireland,  andNew  Hebrides  population.  These  are  not  Pratonesuun,  and 
they  are  not  Polynesian.  Lastiy,  they  are  not  intermediate  lo  the  two.  They  break, 
rather  than  propagate  the  continuity  of  the  human  stream~a  continuity  which  exists 
geographically,  but  fails  cthnographically.  The  recognition  of  this  conflict  between  the 
two  probabilities  has  determined  me  to  consider  the  Microneslan  archipelago  as  that  part 
of  Polynesia  which  is  most  likely  to  have  been  first  peopled,  and  hence  a  reason  for 
taking  it  first  in  order."  The  islands  comprised  in  the  Micronesian  branch  are  the  Pelew 
isjands,  the  Caroline  islands,  the  Marian  islands,  and  the  Tarawan  or  Siogsmill  group. 
In  phy^cal  appearance  tiie  inhabitants  of  these  groups  more  nearly  rcsemme  the  Malaya 
than  IS  the  case  with  Uie  Polynesians  proper.  In  person  they  are  not  so  tall  as  the 
latter.  Thdr  language  has  numerous  dialects,  most  of  whidi  would  perhaps  be  unintel- 
ligible to  the  groups  further  s.  and  east.  In  reti^on  they  are  pagans;  but  their  mythol- 
ogy and  traditions  differ  from  those  of  the  Polynesians  proper.  Neither  is  the  custom 
of  the  taboo  and  the  use  of  kawa  so  prevalent  as  they  ore  found  to  be  among  the  latter. 
The  proper  Polynesians,  so  called,  are  found  in  the  IMJl  islands,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  the  following — viz.,  the  Navigator's  or  Samoan  islands,  the  Society  islands, 
and  Friendly  islands;  also  in  the  Sandwich  islands,  the  Marquesas,  the  Dangerous  archi 
pelagic  etc.  In  physical  appearance,  they  are  the  handsomest  and  tallest  of  all  the 
natives  of  the  Fturffic  telands,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  New  Zealanders  or 
Maoris  The  aquiline  nose  is  commonly  seen  among  them,  and  there  are  many  varieties 
both  of  hair  and  complexion.  Their  face  is  generall}[  oval,  with  largish  ears  and  wide 
nostrils.  In  the  islands  nearest  to  the  equator,  the  skin  is  said  to  be  the  forest,  and  it  is 
darker  in  the  coral  islands  than  in  the  volcanic.  Their  language  is  said  to  bear  some 
affinity  to  the  Tagala,  and  is  split  up  into  numerous  dialects,  all,  however,  to  a  great 
extent  mutually  intelli^ble  among  the  several  groups.  Paganism,  or^imUly  prenraleDt 
among  M  the  groups,  is  becoming  gradually  extirpated  through  the  eflorts  ox  the  mis- 
monanes,  principally  English  and  American,  as  in  the  Samoan,  Sandwich,  and  Society 
groups,  where  but  few  anolute  pagaus  now  rcmam.   The  sapeistltiou  of  tiie  talKW.  the 
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use  of  kawa  as  an'  intoxicating  drink,  cannibalism,  infanticide,  tattooing,  and  circum- 
cision, wliicli  were  also  formerly  prevaleot  in  all  the  groups,  are  now  fast  disappearing, 
under  the  inflaence  of  ChrislisDity.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  contact  of  th^ 
islanders  with  ciTilizatlon  has  not  been  always  productive  of  unmixed  good;  the  intro- 
duction among  them  of  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  of  the  vices  and  diseases  of  Euro- 
peans, having  thinned  the  population  to  a  umentatde  extent.  Further  parttculus  with 
respect  to  tiie  natives  of  Polynesia  will  be  found  in  some  of  our  articles  on  the  groups 
regarded  as  being  the  most  important. 

POLTHXOIU.    See  Eteoclks. 

F0LTPEEXV8,  a  genus  of  branehiopoda  (q.v.),  of  the  order  dadoeera,  remarkable  for 
the  extraordlQaiy  size  of  tlie  solitary  eye,  which  occupies  almost  the  whole  head.  One 
species  (P.  etoffnorum),  is  common  in  stagnant  pools  and  ditches  in  some  parts  of  Britain 
and  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  flea,  and  moves  rapidly  in  the 
water,  executing  all  kinds  of  evolutions,  employing  both  its  1^  and  antennffi  as  organs 
of  swimming.  The  shell,  cousisting  of  two  pieces,  is  so  transparent  that  all  the  viscera 
may  be  seen  through  it.  The  abdomea  is  terminated  by  a  long  tail  suddeuljT  folded 
back. 

FOLTFHEinra,  In  the  Homeric  mytbology,  the  son  of  Poseiddn  and  the  nymph 
Thoosa,  the  most  celebrated  of  Uie  fabulous  Cyclops  (q.v.),  who  inhabited  the  island  of 
Sicily.  He  was  of  immense  size,  and  had  only  one  eye.  When  Ulysses  landed  on  that 
island,  he  entered  the  cave  of  Polyphemus  with  twelve  companions,  of  which  number 
this  tremendous  cannibal  ate  six.  The  others  stood  expecting  the  same  fate,  but  their 
cunning  leader  made  Polyphemus  drunk,  then  burned  out  his  single  eye  with  a  blazing 
torch,  and  so  escaped,  leaving  the  blinded  monster  to  grope  about  lu  the  darkness. 

FOLTFHOH'IC  (Or.  potyt,  many,  and  phoTie,  voice).  When  a  musical  compofiitlon 
consists  of  two  or  more  parts,  each  of  which  has  an  independent  melody  of  its  own,  it  is 
said  to  be  polyphonic,  in  opposition  to  a  iiomophonic  composition,  consisting  of  a  prin- 
cipal part  with  a  leading  idea,  and  accessory  parts  employed  to  strengthen  it.  Each  part 
01  a  polyphonic  composition  aims  at  melodic  perfection,  and  while  supporting  the  other, 
has  an  equal  share  ia.tlie  entire  effect,  as  in  the  following  example: 


A  fugue  (q.v.)  is  the  most  perfect  example  of  pa>lyphonic  composition.  The  differ- 
ence between  homophonic  and  polyphonic  compositions  is  not  always  so  marked  as  to 
leave  it  free  of  doubt  whether  a  part  is  subordinate  or  Independent;  and  many  compo- 
sitions consist  of  au  alternation  of  homophonic  and  polyphonic  passages.  The  construc- 
tion of  polyphonic  phrasee  is  called  counterpoint. 

POLTFZ,  or  Polyps,  a  class  of  animals  which  were,  till  the  last  few  years,  included 
in  the  Raoiata  of  Cuvier,  but  which,  since  the  radiata  have  ceased  to  be  regaidEHl  as  a 
aubkingdom,  have  found  a  place  in  the  subkingdom  Ccelentbrata.  See  Sitbkimg- 
DOHS,  iniMAL.  The  name  polypi,  or  polyps,  was  given  by  Reaumur  about  the  middle 
of  the  lost  century  to  these  animals,  on  account  of  their  external  resemblance  to  the 
many-armed  cuttle-fishes,  which  were  so  denominated  by  Aristotle:  and  our  knowledge 
of  these  organisms,  as  members  of  the  animal  kingdom,  hardly  dates  back  much  more 
than  a  century.  All  polyps  are  aquatic  in  their  mode  of  Ufe,  and  almost  all  of  them 
are  inliabitants  of  tlic  sea,  two  genera  only  {hydra  and  eord^ephora)  of  freah-woter  polyps 
being  as  yet  known.  Most  of  them  live  In  societies  of  considerable  extent,  supported 
on  a  common  stock,  to  which  the  terra  polypidom  (polyp-bome)  is  usually  J^ven,  and 
which  is  sometimes  horny,  and  sometime  calcareous.  The  polyps  are  either  imiiedded 
in  cflviti.-5s  in  the  substance  of  the  calcareous  polypidom,  or  inclosed  in  minute  cups  or 
tubes,  from  which  tlie  body  can  be  protruded,  and  into  which  it  can  be  retracted  at 
pleasure,  in  the  homy  poiypidoms.  Tbe  solitary  species  often  atttUn  a  considerable  size 
(as,  for  instance,  many  of  the  actinias);  but  the  sod^  polyps  are  ^ways  minute, 
although  the  combined  power  of  some  of  the  species  In  modifying  the  earth's  crust  is 
neither  slight  nor  limited  in  extent.  "They  have  built  up  a  barrier  reef  along  tbe  shores 
of  New  Caledonia  for  a  length  of  400  m.;  and  another,  which  runs  along  the  n.e.  coast 
of  Australia,  1000  m,  in  extent.  To  take  a  small  example:  a  single  atoll  (or  coral  island) 
may  be  30  m.  in  length  by  20  in  breadth;  so  that  it  the  ledge  of  coral  rock  forming  the 
ring  were  extended  in  one  line,  it  would  be  130  m.  in  lengm.  Assuming  it  to  be  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  150  ft.  deep,  here  is  a  mound,  comparea  with  which  the 
walls  of  Babylon,  the  great  wall  of  China,  and  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  but  children's 
toys;  and  budt.  too,  amid  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  and  in  defiance  of  the  storms. "— 
Owen,  Lectures  on  the  Invert^rate  Animali,  3d  edit.  p.  143. 

The  bodies  of  these  animals  are  generally  sofi  and  cylindrical  or  oval  in  shape;  and 
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tlie  mouth,  which  is  the  onlv  aperture  of  the  digeative  canal,  and  is  qaite  destitute  of 
any  masticating  apparatus,  lies  in  the  center  of  the  anterior  or  free  eztiremity  of  the 
iKKly,  and  is  surrouoded  by  a  fringe  or  circle  of  tentacles  or  arms.  The  skin  In  uie  social 
polyps  is  exceedingly  soft  and  deficate ;  but  in  the  solitary  species  it  is  often  of  ft  leattiery 
confflstenee.  It  almost  always  contains  peculiar  urtlcating  organs,  or  tbread-lifce  odl^ 
which  may  "be  regarded  as  one  of  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  coelenterata.  Various 
arrangements  of  the  polyps  have  beea  proposed,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  aJl  practical  pur- 
poses if  we  admit  two  orders — namely,  the  hydrotoa  and  the  anthotoa  (or  aeHjiozea), 
wliich  differ  essentially  in  the  following  points:  in  the  hydrozoa  the  wall  of  the  digestive 
sac  is  not  separated  from  that  of  the  somatic  (or  bodily)  cavity,  and  the  reproduclive 
organs  are  external;  while  in  the  aiUho2oa  jiM  wall  of  the  digestive  sac  is  separated  from 
that  of  the  somatic  cavity  by  an  ioterveoiog  space,  subdivided  into  chambers  by  a  series  of 
vertical  partitions,  on  the  f  acee  of  which  the  reproductive  omos  are  developed.  The  hydra 
(q.  v.),  or  fresh-water  polyp,  is  the  type  of  the  kydrtmpa.  A  few  of  these  polype  are  simple 
animals,  as,  for  example,  hydra,  atrymorpka,  nortwlaTa,  and  myriothda;  but  the  greater 
number  are  compound  or  composite,  exhibiting  a  numerous  colony,  connected  with  one 
another  by  a  common  trunk  or  ectnosarc  (from  the  G-r.  koinog,  common,  and  tarz,  flesh), 
which  usually  presents  an  erect  tree-like  form.  A  sufficient  idea  of  the  form  and  structure 
of  the  nmt^  polyps  of  the  class  will  be  obtained  by  a  reference  to  the  arUcle  Htdka,  which 
attains  a  length  of  between  4  and  5  inches,  and  was  discovered  l^y  Ffnrbes  and  Oooddr 
when  dredging  in  the  n.  of  Scotland.  Th^  observed  that  when  it  was  placed'ln  a  vessel 
of  sea-water,  it  presented  tlie  appearance  of  a  beautiful  pink  flower,  its  head  gracefuUr 
noddine  (whence  the  speciSc  name  given  to  it  by  Bars,  who  had  previouslv  discovered  u 
on  the  Norwegian  coast),  and  bending  the  upper  part  of  the  stem ;  it  wavea  its  long  white 
tentacles  to  and  fro  at  pleasure,  but  seemed  to  have  no  power  of  contracting  them.  The 
eompou7id  hydrozoa  include,  inter  alia,  the  orders  lerlvlarida  (embracing  the  various 
species  of  aertularia,  campanvJaria,  taomedea,  etc.),  and  tubularida  (embracing  the  vari- 
ous species  of  tubularia,  eudendrium,  bimeria,  etc.).  A  ^ood  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
compound  hydrozoa  may  be  formed  from  the  consideration  of  the  eamjMMmdaria  SAot- 
oma,  a  common  organism  on  our  shores.  The  compound  polyp-animal,  or  assodatlon 
of  polype,  resembles  a  miniature  tree.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  ramified  tube  of  irri- 
table matter,  defended  by  an  external  flexible,  and  frequently  jointed  homy  skeleton; 
and  is  fed  by  the  activity  of  the  tentacula,  and  by  the  digestive  powers  of  the  alimentary 
sacs  of  ahuodred  polypi,  the  common  produce  of  which  circulates  through  the  tulnilar 
cavities  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community.  The  soft  integument  of  the  nutrient 
polyps  contains  the  thread-cells,  to  which  allusion  has  previously  been  made.  These 
are  protruded  when  the  skin  is  irritated,  and  give  the  tentacles  the  appearance  of  being 
beset  by  minute  bristles.  The  digestive  sac  of  each  polyp  is  lined  a  ciliated  epithe- 
lium; but  there  Is  a  perforation  at  the  base  communicating  with  the  central  tube.  This 
outlet  admits  oaly  of  the  passage  of  the  fluid  contents  of  the  stomach,  undigested  mat- 
ters being  ejected  by  the  mouth.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  sea-water  enters  the 
branches  of  the  tul>e  and  circulates,  by  means  of  the  ciliated  epithelium,  ttirough  the 
compound  organism;  and  by  tliis  means  contributes  to  the  respiratory  process.  "At  cer- 
tain points  of  these  ramified  polyps,"  says  prof.  Owen,  "which  pmnts  are  constant  in 
and  characteristic  of  each  species,  there  are  developed  little  elegant  vase^bsped  or  pod- 
shaped  sacs,  which  are  called  the  ovigerous  veddes,  otcvieapmtlet.  These  are  sometimes 
appended  to  the  branches,  sometimes  to  the  axillee.  They  are  at  first  soft,  and  have  a 
still  softer  lining  membrane,  which  is  thicker  and  more  condensed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vesicle.  It  is  at  this  part  that  the  ova  or  germs  are  developed,  and  for  some  time  these 
are  kept  in  connection  with  the  vital  tissue  of  the  polyp  by  a  kind  of  umbilical  cord.  In 
nil  the  compound  hydrozoa,  the  ovicapsules  are  dedduous;  and  having  performed  their 
functions  in  relation  to  the  development  of  the  new  prof^eny,  drop  off  like  tbe  seed- 
capsules  of  plants."  On -other  individuals  of  the  same  species  sperm-capsules  are  devel- 
oped, which,  in  form,  rra«nble  the  ovicapsules,  but  in  place  of  ova,  contun  q>ermatonft. 
The  act  of  fertilization  in  most  cases  occurs  by  diffusion  of  the  spermatozoa  In  the  sur- 
rounding water.  There  is  much  that  still  requires  elucidation  in  reference  to  the  vari- 
ous modes  of  reproduction  of  ttiis  class.  Many  of  the  hydrozoa  have  been  shown  to  bo 
merely  larval  forms  of  medusae.    See  Generations,  Alternation  op. 

Tbe  leading  anatomical  distinction  between  the  anthotoa,  or  aetinaeoa,  and  the 
hydroeoa  has  been  already  noticed.  The  common  actinia  (q.v.)  may  be  regarded  as  the 
'^rpe  of  this  class,  all  of  wnich  are  marine,  and  principally  inhabit  the  warmer  or  tropi- 
«u  seas.  Many  of  the  larger  tropical  polyps  of  this  class  combine  with  a  structure  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  actinia  an  internal  calcareous  axis  or  skeleton,  which,  penetrating  into 
the  interior  of  the  organism,  presents  the  laraellated  and  radiated  Structure  recognuaUe 
in  thefutiffux,  and  in  the  skeletons  of  earyophpUai.  madr^aora,  etc.  Such  antbozoa  are 
termed  coralligenous;  and  every  bard  structure  deposited  in  or  by  the  tissues  of  this 
class,  and  forming  a  uniform  framework,  is  recognized  by  zoolo^sts  as  a  coral.  Like 
the  members  of  the  preceding  class  many  of  the  anthozoa  multiply  freely  bv  gemmation, 
complex  or  compound  animals  or  colonies  of  animals  being  formed,  in  which  individual 
polyps  are  united  by  a  coenosarc  or  polypidom.  For  a  description  of  the  mode  Id  wtilch 
commnnication  takes  place  between  Uie  common  body  or  mass  and  the  Individnal 
polyps,  we  must  refer  to  the  article  Alctohtuv.   Various  arrangements  of  this  class 
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have  been  proposed  zoologiats.  If  we  exclude  the  consideration  of  fossil  genera,  we 
may  divide  the  anthozoa  into  two  orders — the  aleyonaria  and  the  toantharia. 

The  alcyonaria  may  be  characterized  as  anthozoa  in  which  each  polyp  is  furnished 
With  eight  tentacles,  not  simple,  as  in  actinia,  but  furnished  with  pinnate  margins,  with 
eight  somatic  chambers,  and  eight  mesenteries.  With  the  exception  of  one  genus  Uiey 
•re  all  composite  in  structure ;  their  polyps  being  connected  wtth  one  another  t^a 
ccenoBarc,  which  is  trareised  by  prolongMions  of  uie  somatic  cavity  of  each  polyp,  a 
system  of  canals  being  thus  formed  whose  parts  freely  communicate  and  are  readily  dis- 
tensible. Cams,  in  the  Handbueh  der  ZoolagU,  18S8,  vol.  2  (of  which  he  is  joint  author 
with  Peters  and  Gerstaecker),  mainly  adopting  Milne-Edwards's  arrangement,  divides 
the  alcyonaria  into  the  tbree  following  families:  1,  dUyonida;  2,  gorgonida;  8,  pennatn- 
Udm.  In  the  cUeyonida  he  includes  the  beautiful  organ-pipe  corals,  of  which  Green  and 
others  make  a  separato  family.  The  poljpidom  constructed  t/ufyipora  mumca  consists 
of  successtTe  stages  of  cyundrical  tubes  of  a  rich  crimson  color,  united  at  various 
heights  by  means  of  horizontal  connecting  plates.  The  tubes  placed  upon  the  upper 
stage  are  alone  inhabited  by  living  polyps,  of  a  violet  or  green  color,  the  occupants  of 
those  below  having  successively  perisbed  as  fr^h  generations  appeared  above  them.  As 
an  example  of  the  gorgonida  we  may  take  mm  hippuru,  inr  which  the  skeleton  is  made  up 
of  alternate  joints  of  calcareous  and  hom^  matter,  with  tlie  view  of  giving  the  necessary 
Bezibility,  In  the  pennatuUda,  the  polypidom  is  free,  and  no  polyps  are  attached  to  its 
basal  portion.  The  tea-pem  (pennatvta)  of  the  English  coast  afford  a  good  example  of 
this  family.    See  Pennatcla. 

The  eoantharia  may  be  characterized  as  anthozoa  in  which  the  tentacles  are  either 
simple  or  branched,  in  general  numerous,  and  together  with  the  mesenteries,  disposed  in 
multiples  of  five  or  six.  They  maybe  arranged  in  the  three  following  suborders:  1. 
Z.  malacodermaia;  3.  Z.  aeJerioM^^  or  anb]paM<m'a  (Milne-Edwards);  and 8.  Z.tderoder- 
jnata  or  madrepore*.  The  first  sub-order  has  been  variously  subdivided  into  families  and 
subfamilies,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice.  It  contains  all  the  sea-anemones  and 
animals  allied  to  them,  indndine  the  genera  adinia,  arUAea,  eoryna^,  eapiua,  adanma, 
ilyanViua,  tagaHia,  mmodet,  Mioarwa,  peaehia,  etc.,  and  the  toanfflida,  which  are 
aggregated  polyps  arising  from  a  common  creephig  root-like  fleshy  band,  and  of  which 
uTeast  one  species,  toa^h'us  couehii,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Britiw  seas.    All  tbe 


least  one  species,  toanthua  eoucbtt,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  British  seas.  All  tbe  mem- 
bers of  the  second  sub-order  are  composite  structures.  AniipatJieM,  the  type  of  the 
group,  presents  a  stem-like,  simple,  or  branching  coenoGarc,  which  in  one  species  tapers  to 
alengtl)  of  more  than  9  ft.,  wi^  a  diameter  at  the  base  not  exceeding  three-tenths  of  an 
inch.  The  third  suborder  (the  madreporea)  ie  a  very  extendve  one.  It  is  divided  into 
the  madrepora  aporota  and  M,  perforata,  according  as  the  coral  exhibits  a  solid  or  a 
porous  structure.  M.  aporota  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  families:  1.  turHnolida 
including  tbe  sub-families  earyophyUina  and  tvrbinoUnce);  2.  oeuUmdcB;  8.  atlrmdm;  4. 
eehimponna;  5.  meruUnaeea;  6.  fungida,  while  the  J/",  per/brato  are  divided  into  (1)  marfra- 
porida  and  (2)ponlidcB.  A  few  of  the  commoner  forms  of  madrepora  are  described  in 
tbe  articles  Coral  and  Maprepore.  Among  the  most  important  works  on  this 
department  of  zoology  may  be  mentioned  Dana's  Structure  ajtd  Clan^ieation  ofZoophj/tes 
(Philadelphia,  1846);  and  his  It^>ort  on  Zoophyte*,  and  Atlaa  of  Zooj^tei  (U.  B.  exploring- 
expedidon),  1849 ;  Johnston's  Briti^  Zoa^yiet,  in  2  vols.;  Blncka,  ^UiA  Hydroid  Zo- 
ophytes—excellent  monograph ;  MUne-Edwaiils  and  Haime.  Mataire  Itatur^  de»  Ooral- 
liairea  ou  Folypea  proprement  dita  (8  vols.,  1897-60) ;  and  Lacaze-Duthtera,  SiHoire  JVb- 
turOle  du  GoraU.  OrganSwiion,  lioproduaion,  etc.  (1864).  See  idso  works  by  Huxtoy, 
Haeckel,  Claus,  etc.   Bee  illus. .  Im'ERTsnRATEB,  vol.  VIIl. 

TOLTPODnni,  a  genua  of  ferns,  with  spore-cases  on  the  back  of  the  frond,  distinct, 
ring-shaped,  in  roun(UBhA>n',  destitute  of  indutium.  Beveral  8i>ecies,  differing  very  con- 
siderably in  appearance,  are  natives  of  Britain,  where  no  fern  is  more  common  than  P, 
vuigare.  It  grows  on  nx^,  trees,  dry  banks,  etc.,  and  has  fronds  2  to  18  in.  long» 
deeply  plnnatifld,  with  large  sori.— P.  dryopterit,  with  delicate  temate  biplnnate 
fron^  u  a  fine  ornament  of  many  dry  stony  places  In  Scotland. — P.  ealaguala,  a  native 
of  Peru,  is  said  to  poBsess  important  medkiinal  properties— solvent,  deofaatiuent,  sudo- 
rific, etc.  Bee  illus..  Fbbns,  vol.  T. 

FOLTPO'BOUB.  See  Ahadou  and  Drt  Hot. 

POLTPTEBUS,  a  genus  of  fishes,  ranked  by  Cnvler  among  malacopterons  fishes  and 
inthefamily  dupadea,  notwithstanding  very  important  differences  of  structure;  but  now 
constituted  by  Htlller  and  others  into  a  family,  polypterida,  of  the  order  of  ganoid  fishes. 
The  shape  is  round  and  elongated;  the  head  defended  by  large  bony  plates,  the  body 
covered  with  large  and  strong  ganoid  scales,  which  are  very  closely  affixed  to  the  skin. 
These  curious  fishes,  existing  remains  of  a  type  which  was  prevalent  iu  former  geolo^c 
periods,  inhabit  the  rivers  of  Africa,  and  lodge  in  the  soft  mud.  Their  flesh  is  very 
pleasant  The  polyptems  of  the  Nile,  called  oichir  by  the  Egyptians,  is  said  to  be  one 
d  the  finest  fishes  of  that  river.   It  is  about  18  in.  long. 

VOLTFirS,  in  surgery,  Is  an  antiquated  term  emplc^ed  to  signify  any  sort  of  peduncu- 
lated tumor  attached  to  a  surface  to  which  it  was  suppose  to  adhere  like  a  many- 
footed  animal,  as  its  name  indicates.  The  most  common  seat  of  pcdypuses  is  the  mucous 
membrane,  espechtlly  that  of  the  noeMlsand  uterus;  but  these  tmnwa  are  also  found  in 
the  rectam,  the  larynx,  and  tbe  external  auditory  passage  of  the  ear.  The  (ndy  satiafao 
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tory  mode  of  treatment  coBsiBta  iu  their  remoTal,  which  must  be  effected  In  Tarkio* 
w^n,  accordiog  to  their  porition,  as  by  the  forceps,  the  dcreseur,  the  ligature,  etc. 

F0LT8TTLS,  a  term  applied  to  a  hullding  irith  a  number  of  *wTiimiia,  but  not  the 
strict  aumber  of  any  of  the  classic  arrangements. 

TOLTTECEHIQUX  (£cOLB  FoLTTBCHKtqDB),  or  PoLTTBOmm  BcTOOL  (Or.  pobft, 
many;  teehne,  art),  vas  first  established  in  Paris  (1794)  by  the  nationsl  conTentdon,  unoer 
the  name  of  ie^  da  trenausc  pvdtie*  (school  of  public  woras).  No  students  were  admitted 
but  tbose  who  intended  to  enter  the  public  service;  and  thourii  the  general  object  of  the 
institution  was  the  supplying  of  well-educated  youths  to  all  Dranches,  it  was  more  par- 
ticulariy  devoted  to  the  tborough  instruction  of  recruits  for  the  corps  of  civil  and  mili- 
tary engineers.  The  inatitution  received  the  name  of  "^le  poiy technique"  in  1795. 
The  pupils  were  at  first  849  in  number,  and  each  received,  during  n!s  stay  of  two  years 
in  the  Institution,  an  annual  stipend  of  1300  francs  (||^50  nearly);  the  teachers  were  in 
most  cases  die  most  eminent  savants  of  Fraace.  In  1799  some  modifications  were  intro- 
duc»d  into  the  working  of  the  school ;  the  number  of  pupils  was  at  the  same  time  limited 
to  200,  and  they  were  put  intu  uniform.  The  advantages  of  an  institution  of  this  sort, 
when  ably  conducted,  soon  made  themselves  evident,  and  the  poly  technique,  in  conse- 
quence, rose  into  high  estimatioa,  not  only  in  fVance,  but  throughout  Europe,  so  much 
so,  that  it  became  common  for  foreign  nations,  when  entering  into  a  treaty  with  France, 
to  stipulate  for  the  admission  of  a  certain  number  of  their  subjects  into  the  institution, 
after  paulug  the  prescribed  entrance  examination.  In  1804  the  emperor  Napoleon  intro- 
duced various  modiBcations  into  its  working,  and  gave  it  a  military  o^nization;  it  was 
also  removed  from  the  Palais  Bourbon  (where  it  had  existed  from  its  first  establishment) 
to  the  old  college  of  Navarre,  The  institution  became  more  and  more,  as  the  end  of  the 
Napoleonic  empire  drew  near,  a  training-school  for  young  artillerists  and  engineers;  and 
such  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pupils  in  the  emperor's  cause,  that,  after  the  disasters  (tf 
1614,  they  demanded  to  be  enrolled  en  maase  in  the  ranks  of  the  French  army.  However, 
Napoleon  was  (to  use  his  own  words)  not  inclined  "to  kill  the  hen  for  the  golden  ^gs;" 
but  he  allowed  them  to  form  three  out  of  the  twelve  companies  of  which  the  artiUery 
corps  of  the  national  guard  was  composed.  These  three  companiea  rendered  important 
service  in  manning  the  walls  of  Iws,  and  behaved  heroically  in  the  iMttle  of  Har.  80, 
1814.  After  the  first  restoration,  the  polytechnique,  being  considered  to  be  evil-disposed 
to  the  government,  suffered  considerable  reductions;  but  was  restored  to  its  former 
importance  for  the  brief  period  of  the  "hundred  days."  After  the  second  restoration 
(July,  1815),  the  staff  of  professors  was  remodeled;  Lncroix  and  some  others  were  dis- 
missed, and  replaced  by  Poisson,  Arago,  Cauchy,  etc.  Notwithstanding  these  changes, 
the  government  still  had  its  doubts  as  to  the  loyalty  of  the  establishment,  and  took  advan- 
tage of  an  outbreak,  April  3,  1816,  to  break  it  up.  It  was  reconstituted  in  September  of 
the  same  year,  under  a  revised  code  of  regulations,  and  in  18!^  the  old  seventy  of  mili- 
taiT  discipline  was  restored.  During  the  war  of  1870-71,  the  government  of  national 
del  'ense  ordered  the  pupils  to  meet  at  Bordeaux,  and  classes  were  opened  there  under 
distinguished  pupils  of  the  school  brought  from  all  parts  of  France.  However  the 
attempt  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  pupils  having  sought  permission  to  take  part  in 
the  war,  were  divided  amone  Uie  different  sections  of  the  army,  in  which  their  services 
were  highly  appreciated.  The  constitution  of  the  school,  which  has  so  frequently  suf- 
fered chan^,  was  in  the  end  of  1878  regulated  by  dieret  of  Nor.  80, 18BS,  and  minis- 
terial rules  issued  on  Mar.  Q,  1857.  1.  No  pupil  can  be  admitted  unless  lie  has  been 
successful  in  tlie  public  competitive  exaniination  which  is  held  each  year.  2.  The  con- 
ditions of  admission  to  the  competitive  examination  are,  that  the  candidate  shall  be  a 
Frenchman;  tliat  he  shall  be  more  than  16,  and  less  than  30  years  of  age,  on  the  1st  of 
January  of  that  year;  and  that  he  shall  be  either  a  bachelor  of  letters  or  a  bachelor  of 
sciences  of  the  university  of  France.  If  he  holds  both  degrees  he  is  allowed  50  marks  in 
the  examination  for  admission.  8.  Regular  soldiers  are  admitted  up  to  the  age  of  35 
years,  provided  they  have  been  on  real  and  effective  service  for  two  years.  4.  The 
charge  for  board  is  1000  francs  ($300)  per  annum,  and  the  cost  of  outfit  (to  be  also  paid  by 
the  pupil)  about  600  fmncs.  6.  The  duration  of  the  course  (tf  instruction  is  two  yeats: 
the  pupils,  after  finishing  their  course,  must  pass  a  final  examination;  the  successful 
csnaidates,  if  found  to  be  physically  qualified,  are  arranged  in  order  of  merit,  and  choose 
in  order  what  brancli  of  the  public  service  they  wish  to  enter.  6.  The  branches  of  the 
public  service  which  are  recruited  from  the  polytechnique  are,  the  corps  of  land  and 
naval  artillery,  military  and  naval  engineers,  the  imperial  marine,  the  corps  of  hydro- 
graphic  en^neers,  that  of  engineers  of  roads,  bridges,  and  mines,  the  corps  of  staff- 
officers,  the  superintendence  of  telegraphs  and  gunpowder  and  tobacco  manufactories: 
and  generally  every  department  which,  requiring  special  scientific  knowledge,  may  be 
added  by  deereU  to  these. 

The  following  branches  are  among  tbose  embraced  In  the  curriculum  ;  Mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  and  chemical  manipulation,  history  and  literature,  (3emian,  written 
exercises,  drawing,  geodesy,  mechanics,  architecture,  military  art.  Lessons  in  fencing, 
music,  and  dancing  are  given  out  as  optional,  and  must  be  separately  paid  for.  Tfis 
number  of  pupils  varies  with  the  requirements  of  the  public  servloe.  In  1794  there 
were  896  pupils ;  In  1620  only  66.  During  the  first  empln,  the  numbers  Increased  from 
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110  in  1806^  to  937  in  1818;  under  Louis  Philippe  tbe  vntagp  number  was  180.  During 
the  second  empire,  it  had  risen  to  140  and  160.  After  the  warwith  Oermanr  in  1870-71 
the  number  rose  to  260.  The  numerous  and  admirably  equipped  technical  schools  of 
England  and  Germany  (see  TncaNiOAi.  Education),  often  called  potffte^iniea,  have 
received  no  military  restriction,  and  are  available  for  all  interested  in  uie  industrial  arts,* 
they  are  in  many  cases  scientiflc  centers  comparable  to  the  unlversltiefl. 

mTTHSniC.   Bee  God. 

FOLTTBICHVH  (Or,  many-haired),  a  genus  of  mosses,  having  the  capsule  supported 
on  a  stalk  {aeta)  which  is  terminal,  and  thus  appears  as  an  elongation  of  the  stem;  the 
peristome  single,  of  82  or  64  short  equidistant  teeth,  which  are  curved  inward,  and 
their  summits  united  by  a  horizontal  membrane  closing  the  mouth  of  the  capsule,  A 
number  of  species  are  found  in  Britaiu,  of  which  the  most  abundant  is  P.  commune, 
somelimea  called  hair-most,  golden  maidenhfair,  and  provincially  gotdiloeka;  growing  in 
heaths  and  woods,  parUcularly  where  tbe  soil  is  sandy;  the  stems  not  all  brauched,  or 
only  at  the  base,  several  inches  long;  the  narrow  slender  leaves  sometimes  nearly  half  an 
inch  long.  This  beautiful  moss  Is  very  common  In  the  most  northern  parts  m  Europe 
and  Asia.   See  illua.,  Hossbs,  etc.,  vol.  X. 

FOLYZOA  known  also  as  Brtozoa  (from  the  Greek  hryon,  moss,  and  zoon,  an  animal ; 
because  many  of  these  organisms  incnist  other  animals  or  bodies  like  moss),  and  CiliO' 
BRACHiATA  (from  the  circumstance  that  their  tentacles  are  ciliated),  are  so  called  from 
many  individuals  being  united  into  a  colony  or  polyzoary.  Althou^  Dr.  Grant,  in  his 
Obaervatione  on  the  Str^ieiure  and  Mature  of  WlvMra,  in  1827,  and  Milne-Edwards  and 
Audouin,  in  their  RUumi  dea  Recherche*  eitr  lee  Ammawe  sane  Vertibres  faitet  aux  Uee 
Chaum^,  in  1828,  indubitably  showed  that  these  animals  more  closely  resembled,  in 
the  detMls  of  tbfnr  organizatloQ,  the  molluscous  than  Oie  radiate  subkingdom,  with 
which  they  were  formerly  confounded,  some  of  our  most  esteemed  EngUsh  writers 
(including  prof.  Owens)  persist  In  rettdming  them  among  the  polyps,  instead  of  phMing 
them  in  their  true  position  amongst  the  mouu»eoid  animaln. 

Most  of  the  polyzoa  u*e  microscopic ;  but  as  they  occur  in  colonies,  they  often  collect- 
ively form  sufficiently  conspicuous  masses,  and  although  there  is  little  diversity  in  the 
form  or  structure  of  the  animals  themselves,  there  Is  much  difference  In  the  form, 
arrangement,  and  composition  of  the  cells  or  chambers  io  which  the  individual  animals 
reside.  "  In  general,"  says  Mr.  Gosse,  "the  form  of  the  cell  is  ovate  or  oblong;  but  the 
general  shape  is  variously  m(^ifled,  being  tubular,  club-shaped,  horn-shaped,  cradle- 
shaped,  square,  etc."  The  arrangement  is  often  shrub-like,  or  the  cells  may  be  arranged 
in  close  series,  either  adtiering  in  irregular  patches,  as  the  lepraUce,  or  rising  into  broad, 
flexible  leaves,  as  thejiustne,  or  common  sea-mats,  or  in  solid  strong  walls,  or  coral-like 
masses,  as  the  etchara,  or  calcareous  sea-mats.  Each  animal  lives  freely  in  its  cell,  with 
whose  walls  it  is  connected  only  by  means  of  muscular  bands  and  Uireads  at  certain 
points,  and  by  the  covering  of  the  mouth  of  the  cell.  The  animal  may  either  expand 
Itself  to  a  considerable  extent  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  cell,  or  it  may  be  altogether 
restricted  within  the  latter;  its  movements  being  due  partly  to  pressure  upon  the 
outer  walls,  and  partly  to  the  muscular  bands,  wnich  act  chiefly  as  retractors.  On 
examining  one  of  these  organisms  in  the  expanded  state,  the  mouth  is  seen  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  crown  of  tentacles,  which  are  most  commonly  ten  or  twelve  in  number, 
luid  are  clothed  with  vibratile  cilia,  which  lash  the  water  toward  the  mouth,  and  thus 
create  numberlesa  little  whirlpools,  by  which  nutritious  matter  la  conducted  into  the 
oral  aperture  of  the  polyzoa.  These  ciliated  tentacles  constitute  one  of  the  essential 
points  of  difference  between  these  animals  and  the  hydraform  {wlyps,  with  which  they 
were  formerly  associated.  The  mouth  leads  lo  a  funnel-shaped  cavity  or  pharynx, 
which  is  succeeded  by  an  (esophagus,  and  a  true  digestive  stomach  (between  which  a 
muscular  gizzard  intervenes  in  certain  genera),  after  which  the  intestine  turns  back 
upon  itself,  and  terminates  in  an  anus  near  the  mouth.  In  the  separate  intestine  and 
anal  orifice,  we  have  another  characteristic  distinguishing  these  animals  from  the  polyps. 
At  the  base  of  the  tentacular  circle,  just  above  the  anal  orifice,  is  a  nervous  gaiignon, 
which  in  all  the  polyzoa  lies  on  the  re-entering  angle,  between  the  two  sxtremines  m  the 
intestinal  canal,  sto  heart  has  as  yet  been  discovered,  ttie  matters,  which  result  from 
digestion,  percolating  through  the  intestinal  walls,  and  becoming  mixed  with  the  fluid 
in  which  the  viscera  floats.  According  to  prof.  Allman,  three  mstinct  modes  of  repro- 
duction occur  in  the  polyzoa,  viz.,  by  buds  or  ^emmse,  by  true  ova,  and  by  free  loco- 
motive embryos.   This  subject,  however,  requires  further  investigation. 

Minute  appendages,  of  a  very  remarkable  character,  are  fixed  to  the  cells  of  many  of 
the  genera.  They  are  termed  anieuiaria,  or  "bird-head  processes,"  and  vi&raeuto,  or 
whip-like  spines.  The  avimiiarta  were  described  by  Ellis,  who  first  noticed  them  (in 
his  Emaff  towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  CordBinea,  175^,  as  resembling  "a  bird's  head 
with  a  crooked  beak,  opening  very  wide they  consist  of  a  fixed  and  a  movable  nipper, 
like  a  crab's  claw,  the  latter  being  worked  by  special  muscles.  These  moving  b^tks 
have  been  often  observed  to  seize  minute  animals;  but  as  these  organs  have  no  power  of 
passing  their  pre^  to  the  mouth,  tbe  polyzoa  cannot  receive  nourishment  from  this  source. 
Mr.  Ck)sse  ingeniously  suggests  that  "the  seizure  of  a  passing  animal,  and  the  holding 
of  it  in  the  tenacious  grasp  until  it  dies,  may  bo  a  means  of  attracthig  the  proper  prey  to 
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the  vlcmlty  of  the  mouth."  'The  vibracula  consiBts  of  a  long,  slender  movaUe  aeta  or 
bristle,  wluch.  according  to  Gosse,  serves  "to  rid  the  animal  of  intruding  vagrants,  and 
to  deanse  away  accidental  defilement;  by  sweeping  across  the  orifice  of  the  cdl."  Both 
these  kinds  of  organs  are  of  service  in  determining  genera.  Excellent  magnified  repre- 
sentations of  the  avietdaria  and  vibracula  may  be  seen  on  lefening  to  Figs.  18  uad  11,  in 
Mr.  Busk's  excellent  article,  Poltzoa,  in  7n«  i^n^fift  C^/elopadia,  to  miich.  as  also  to 
thatgentleman*BCii<ais>gru«^Jfaf^i^)^«0a^^  Allman'i 
"  Report  on  the  Fresh-water  Polyzoa,"  ^ubli^ed  in  the  Reports  of  the  BrMA  AmeeiailiM 
for  1660,  the  reader  is  referred  for  further  information  regarding  this  renuvkable  dass  of 
animals.   See  also  the  BrttiE^  Association  report  on  Fbam  Polytoa,  1883. 

FO]|A(nUK,  or  FousA,  accordiag  to  some  botanists,  a  natural  order  of  plants,  but 
more  generally  regarded  as  a  suborder  of  rosacesa  (q.T.).  The  plants  of  this  order  are 
all  trees  or  shrubs,  abundant  in  Europe,  and  chiefly  oelong  to  the  temperate  and  colder 
regions  of  the  nortbem  hemisphere;  they  are  rare  In  Teiy  warm  climates,  and  are  not 
found  at  all  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  They  have  the  botanical  characters  described 
In  the  article  rosacea  (q.v.),  and  in  addition  are  distinguished  by  having  the  tube  of 
the  ca^x  more  or  less  j^oboBe.  the  ovary  fleshy  and  juioy,  lined  with  a  thin  disk,  its 
carpels  adhering  more  or  less  to  the  ^des  of  the  calyx  and  to  each  other;  the  fruit  a 
|)oiM(q.T,X  1  to  6  celled,  in  a  few  instances  spuriously  10-celled:  the  ovules  in  pairs, 
Gollstend.  Many  of  the  species  are  prized  for  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  thdr  flow- 
ers, some  produce  valuable  timber;  but  the  order  is  chiefly  remarltable  as  producing  a 
numlwr  of  the  very  finest  fruits  of  temperate  climates.    See  Apple.  Pear,  Quince, 

Mt^PT-ah,  LoQUAT,  HaWTHOBN,  CRAT^nS,  AUBLANCHIER,   RoWAN,  SERVICE.— There 

are  about  300  known  species. 

FOXADE,  or  Pomatum,  is  a  preparation  used  Instead  of  liquid  oil  for  the  hfur.  It 
consists  of  a  fine  iaodorous  fat,  such  as  lard  or  suet;  but  neither  of  these  are  quite  free 
from  smell,  and  the  most  careful  perfumers  render  them  so  by  a  pecuUar  process. 
They  melt  them  in  a  steam-bath,  and  to  every  ^  of  cwt.  add  1  oz.  of  alum  and  S  os.  of 
salt,  continuing  the  action  of  the  beat  till  any  scum  ceases  to  rise;  the  scum  is  carefullr 
removed,  and  Uw  fat  allowed  to  cool,  after  which  it  is  levigated  with  cold  water  with 
great  care  and  patience  until  every  particle  has  been  acted  upon,  and  the  salt,  alum,  and 
albuminous  matters  are  perfectly  washed  out,  after  which  it  is  remelted  in  the  steam- 
bath,  and  any  remaining  water  falls  to  the  bottom;  when  cold,  it  is  fit  for  use.  The 
perfumer  then  takes  portions  of  this  prepared  fat,  and  remeltiog  each  separately,  adds 
a  little  wax  or  spermaceti  to  give  it  consistency,  and  perfumes  it  with  some  essence. 
The  varieties  of  pomades  are  as  numerous  as  the  perfumed  essences.  Anciently, 
they  were  made  by  boiling  over-ripe  apples  in  UX,  \fy  which  the  peculiar  smell  <rf  the 
fruit  was  communicated,  and  this  originated  the  name,  which  ii  derived  inxoijtomum, 
an  apple. 

f  OMABE  IT.,  Queen  of  the  Society  Islands :  1818-77  :  succeeded  her  brother  Pomare 
nr.,  1887,  Jan.  in  1848,  In  spite  of  her  protests,  the  Island  of  Tahiti  was  placed  by 
native  chiefs  under  the  protection  of  the  French,  who  subsequently  gained  possession  of 
all  the  neighboring  islands.  Public  attention  in  France  was  thus  directed  to  the  islanda, 
which  were  [Mdnted  as  a  sort  of  savage  El  Dorado,  and  became  favorite  subjects  with 
OhanaonnidreB  and  vaudevillbts.  A  celebrated  dancer  at  the  Mabille,  in  Paris,  EliM 
Baigent  (1884-68),  was  dnbbed  Queen  Pomare  by  the  students. 

KnUBIIT%  the  Latin  name  of  a  German  Protestant  minister  and  author,  BAmntL 
BAoceABTBir,  who  wai  b.  in  IftM  and  d.  in  1688. 
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